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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


TBomas  Moorb  was  born  at  No.  12  Little  Longlord  Street,  Dublin,  on  the 
iSihof  May,  1779.* 

His  father  originally  kept  a  small  wine  shop  or  grocery  store,  and  afterwards 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  barrack-master.  His  mother^s  name  was  Anastasia 
Codd;  his  maternal  grandfather  a  gouty  Tom  Codd.  They  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Bcdlk  of  his  parents  were  amiable ;  his  father  not  remarkable  in  any  other  way;  his 
Bother  rather  superior  in  wit  and  intelligence.  They  took  great  pride  in  their  boy 
lad  made  a  show  child  of  him.  He  early  displayed  a  talent  for  recitation  and 
Miic;  his  mother  predicted  that  he  would  go  on  the  stage. 

When  he  was  eleven  he  wrote  an  epilogue  for  a  private  exhibition  at  a  summer 
btUiii^place,  and  won  great  applause  by  his  singing  of  the  songs  of  Patrick  in 
CTKeefc's  farce,  **  The  Poor  Soldier."  Long  before  that  he  had  **  lisped  in  num- 
ben,  for  the  numbers  came.*'  When  he  was  fourteen  his  6rst  published  verses 
ippeared  in  the  Anihologia  Hibernica,  a  Dublin  magazine,  creditable,  but  short 
■fed. 

Id  1793  the  University  and  the  Bar  were  thrown  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
tbe  following  summer  Moore  entered  at  Trinity  College.  He  followed  his  tastes, 
ud  only  by  his  natural  quickness  escaped  the  disgrace  of  failure.  He  became  an 
ittnnate  fiiend  of  Robot  Emmett  and  other  young  conspirators,  and  narrowly 
evaded  the  judicial  inauisition  which  made  martyrs  of  so  many  of  his  friends. 

He  was  eighteen  when  he  took  his  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  had  already 
■kIc  a  large  part  of  his  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Anacreon,  and  the 
hoTost  of  the  University  advised  him  to  publish  it. 

He  went  to  London  in  the  spring  of  1 799,  and  there  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
tt  a  bw  student.  Lord  Moira  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  his  titled  friends. 
Tkovgh  him  Moore  made  other  fashionable  acquaintances,  and  when  the  publisher 
to  vboa  be  submitted  the  Anacreon  refused  to  publish  the  work  without  a  guar> 
otee,  Moore  easily  secured  a  large  number  of  influential  subscribers,  including  the 
Maiqasof  Lansdowne,  and  —  what  was  still  more  important  —  permission  todedi* 
ate  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  published  in  iSoo,  and  brought  him  fame. 
Hii  bw  studies  suffered  under  the  burden  of  his  popularity;  he  often  had  six  invi- 
tttioiis  for  an  evening,  dined  with  bishops  and  lords;  everywhere  happy,  gay,  and 
ki^Harelcss. 

The  next  year  he  published  a  volume  of  original  poems  under  the  title:  **The 
^«tkaJ  Works  of  the  Late  Thomas  Little.* '  He  lived  long  enough  to  be  ashamed 
^  the  indecencies  which  marred  them,  but  he  did  not  at  the  time  hesitate  to  dedi- 
eve  the  second  edition  over  his  initials  to  a  Ehiblin  friend. 

Lord  Moira  got  Moore  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  but  his  only  official  work  in 
te  capacity  was  one  birthday  ode.  He  quickly  resigned  it,  and  accepted  the  office 
3*  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Bermuda.     He  left  England  in  September, 

*  A  haprtMPal  rcfiater  extant  gives  the  date  as  1780.    The  doubt  U  of  small  moment. 

ill 
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1803,  but  he  found  the  duties  of  the  place  uncongenial,  and  he  undoubtedly 
longed  for  the  gay  society  of  London  He  appointed  a  deputy,  and,  after  spend- 
ing four  months  in  travelling  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  returned  home 
with  a  volume  of  poems  completed.  The  new  volume  of  **  Epistles,  Odes,  and 
other  Poems"  appeared  early  in  1806,  and  that  same  year  he  began  the  composi- 
tion  of  his  **  Irish  Melodies." 

Jeffrey  contemptuously  reviewed  Moore's  poems  in  The  Edinburgh  Kcviexthvui^ 
called  them  **a  public  nuisance."  Moore  thallenged  Jefirey,  and  just  as  the 
parties  were  about  to  fire  off  their  pistols,  which  were  charged  blank,  the  police 
arrested  them.  This  duel  resulted  in  a  warm  friendship.  Lord  Byron  made  an 
allusion  to  **  Little's  leadless  pistol,"  and  the  fiery  young  poet  sent  out  a  challenge 
to  Byron.  This  also  led  to  a  life-long  friendship.  Moore  was  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  high  political  preferment  on  the  death  of  Pitt.  He  lived  for  scTeral 
years  at  Lord  Moira's  house  at  Donington  Park,  writing  his  songs  and  going  into 
the  finest  society,  where  his  fascinating  manners  and  his  delightful  talent  for  music 
made  him  the  cynosure  of  all. 

In  1 302  a  private  theatre  had  been  established  at  Kilkenny.  The  female  parts 
were  filled  by  professional  actresses  ;  the  male  characters  by  amateurs.  Moore 
was  frequently  called  up>on  to  exercise  his  talent  on  that  stage. 

In  1809  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke  was  performing  the  part  of  "Lady  Godiva" 
to  Moore's  **  Peeping  Tom."  She  was  only  seventeen,  and  extremely  pretty. 
Moore  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  clandestinely  in  March,  181 1. 

It  proved  to  be  a  happy  marriage.  Moore's  London  friends  received  her  cor- 
dially, and  the  parents  of  both  the  young  people  quickly  forgave  them  the  imprti- 
dent  step.  Moore  was  receiving  from  the  publishers  of  his  songs  jf  500  a  year, 
and  that  with  a  prospect  of  the  engagement  continuing  indefinitely. 

In  181 2  Moore  began  his  satirical  attacks  on  the  Prince  Regent  and  other 
political  personages.  Naturally  they  ruined  his  chances  of  obtaining  office,  though 
they  diverted  the  Whig  society  of  Holland  House,  and  were  popular  in  town. 
For  twenty  years  he  glibly  poured  out  pasquinades,  squibs,  epigrams,  and  satires, 
full  of  audacious  wit,  not  seldom  vulgar  and  scurrilous,  but  as  a  rule  marked  by 
good  temper.  In  1813  appeared  **The  Twopenny  Post  Bag,"  which,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem  at  the  present  day,  went  through  fourteen  editions  in  a  few  nnonths. 
In  March  of  that  year  his  second  daughter  Anastasia  was  born,  and  he  moved  to 
Ashburne  in  Derbyshire,  where,  during  the  following  three  years,  he  wrote  his 
'  romance  of  "Lalla  Rookh."  Even  before  he  had  put  pen  to  paper  he  received 
;f  3000  from  the  Longmans.  But  it  was  some  time  after  the  arrangement  was 
made  before  he  actually  got  to  work  on  the  poems.  The  only  sorrow  that  touched 
the  young  couple  at  their  Ashburne  cottage  was  the  loss  of  their  third  daughter, 
Olivia,  who  died  when  only  seven  months  old. 

**  Lalla  Rookh  "  was  published  in  May,  1817.  A  second  edition  was  printed 
within  a  fortnight,  and  six  or  seven  were  exhausted  within  the  year.  He  was 
enabled  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  to  pension  his  father,  who  had  lost  his  place  as 
barrack -master. 

He  then  accepted  the  banker-poet  Rogers's  invitation  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  gay  city  that  he  proposed  to  live  there  for  several  years.  That 
little  plan  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  oldest  daughter,  Barbara,  a 
beautiful  little  girl  of  five.  He  took  his  family  to  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  the 
estate  of  his  friend,  Lord  I^nsdowne.  The  rent  was  only  ;f 40  a  year.  Thai  was 
his  home  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  soon  began  the  composition  of  his 
"Fudge  Family  in  Paris,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a  satire  on  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Sidmouth  rather  than  what  he  had  at  first  intended  —  an  exposi  of  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  English  tourists  visiting  Paris  after  the  war.  Five  editions  came  out 
in  quick  succession,  and  Moore's  share  of  the  profits  was  jt350.     But  whatever 
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he  had  in  poetry  and  the  products  of  his  muse  was  absolutely  counter- 
btUnced  by  a  great  misfortune  that  now  overwhelmed  him.  He  still  held  bis 
Bermoda  office.  It  proTed  to  be  for  him  "the  vex'd  Bermoothes."  His  deputy, 
vbo  sent  him  occasional  remittances,  was  apparently  left  to  his  own  unguided 
vill.  In  April,  i8i8,  he  was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  and  embezzler,  and  Moore 
wa5  called  upon  to  make  good  the  ;^6ooo  missing. 

llie  matter  was  carried  into  the  courts,  and  while  the  suit  dragged  its  slow 
Unfth  along  Moore  kept  up  his  usual  round  of  gay  and  innocent  dissipations. 

Now  began  that  minute  diary  of  his  actions  and  sayings  which  fUls  so  large  a 
part  of  Earl  Rassell*s  portentous  and  ill-digested  '*  Life  of  Moore.*' 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  a  son  was  born  to  him,  he  received  word 
that  the  case  was  likely  to  go  against  him.  Moore,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
ooefessed  to  feeling  blue,  and  **  wished  he  had  a  good  cause  to  die  in." 

The  adverse  decision  was  rendered  in  July,  and  though  hosts  of  his  friends 
oflered  to  help  him  out,  and  his  publishers  gladly  volunteered  to  advance  on 
aecoant  whatever  sum  he  needed,  he  declined  all  such  aid  and  —  ran  off  to  the 
Coatzoent  in  company  with  Lord  John  Russell.  He' spent  ten  days  in  Paris,  then 
went  to  visit  Lord  Byron  near  Venice.  After  spending  three  months  in  Italy  he 
rctamed  to  Paris,  and  wrote  his  wife  to  join  him.  He  and  his  family  settled  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  near  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  tried  hard  to  work  and  refrain 
fmin  expensive  society,  but  temptations  were  too  much  for  him.  His  promised 
poeiiis,  "The  Fudge  Family  in  Italy,''  and  his  long  delayed  "  Life  of  Sheridan" 
vcre  suspended,  and  the  only  result  of  his  labors  was  the  first  letter  of  Aldphron 
•ad  a  dozen  melodies. 

In  tSit  he  disguised  himself  with  a  pair  of  false  mustaches  and  went  to  London 
radcr  the  name  of  Dyke.  He  called  on  his  publishers  and  authorized  them  to 
oier  the  American  claimant  looo  guineas.  Then  he  ran  across  to  Dublin  and 
tinted  his  parents.  On  his  return  he  found  the  arrangements  made.  Lord  Lans- 
<fowoe  advanced  the  greater  part  of  the  needed  sum,  an  uncle  of  the  absconded 
<lcpaty  contributed  ;f  300,  and  Moore  was  a  free  man. 

Hoore,  during  his  visit  to  Italy,  had  received  as  a  gift  Byron's  Autobiographical 
Meaoirs.  He  offered  them  to  Murray,  who  agreed  to  pay  Moore  20CK>  guineas 
■  editor  of  the  memoirs  and  historian  of  Byron's  life.  A  second  agreement  was 
■»de  whereby  Bjrron  or  Moore  might,  during  Lord  Byron's  life,  repay  Murray  the 
Jooo  guineas  advanced,  and  recover  the  manuscript.  Otherwise  Murray  was  free 
to  pabiish  the  Memoirs  within  three  months  after  Byron's  death. 

Shortly  after  this  Moore  finished  his  **  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  which  was  pub- 
Ittbcd  in  December,  1823,  about  a  month  after  his  final  return  to  England. 

The  following  May  appeared  the  **  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance."  The  two 
voloiDes  t^ether  reduced  his  indebtedness  to  Miuray  by  the  handsome  sum  of 
j(i500.     Tne  same  month  his  second  son,  the  last  of  his  children,  was  l)orn. 

In  April,  1824,  Lord  Byron  died.  Nfoore  claimed  the  manuscript  of  the 
■nootrs.  The  story  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  manuscript  is  told  most  inter- 
oziogly  in  the  recently  published  life  of  Murray  the  publisher.  Moore  certainly  in 
tkk  Batter  showed  a  very  noble  and  lofty  sense  of  honor. 

In  1825  his  life  of  Sheridan,  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged,  was  pub- 
ikoL  Chiring  the  last  months  of  its  preparation  he  wrote  many  songs  for  Powers, 
Ho  was  glad  to  renew  the  engagement.  In  October  he  made  a  trip  to  Scotland, 
spending  three  or  four  days  with  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  and  nine  or  ten  with  Jeffrey. 
He  vas  innocently  delighted  to  find  himself  the  greatest  man  in  Scotland.  At  the 
Aeatre  the  whole  pit  rose  and  cheered  him  vociferously. 

Hti  principal  occupation  on  his  return  was  in  writing  **The  Epicurean,"  which 
fekad  planneid  while  in  France.  It  was  published  in  June,  1827,  and  four  editions 
•ut  sold  in  eight  months,  bringing  him  in  /700.     Meantime  he  was  adding  to  his 
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precarious  and  varying  income  by  writing  songs  and  satires,  as  pot-boilers,  which 
sold  readily. 

In  February,  1828,  he  arranged  with  Murray  to  write  the  life  of  Byron.  Besides 
putting  a  large  amount  of  material  in  his  hands,  Murray  offered  him  £^000,  ad- 
vancing for  the  Longmans  upwards  of  ;f3000,  settling  Moore*s  debts  in  that 
quarter. 

The  task  occupied  Moore  three  years :  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  January, 
1830;  the  second  in  the  following  December.  The  publishers  lost  on  it,  owing 
principally  to  the  popular  dislike  of  Byron. 

In  1830,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  which  was  published  in 
midsummer,  1 831;  and  the  following  year  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
purchase  on  his  behalf  of  an  estate  in  Limerick,  the  electors  of  that  place  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  him  to  Parliament.  He  was  also  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber to  represent  Trinity  College.     But  Moore  wisely  declined* 

The  latter  part  of  Moore's  life  was  saddened  by  misfortunes.  In  1832  his 
mother  died,  saying  with  her  dying  breath:  **  Tom,  you  have  from  the  6rst  to  the 
last  done  your  duty,  and  far  more  than  your  duty,  by  me  and  all  connected  with 
you.**  When  he  was  fifty-five  the  arrangement  for  iurnishing  songs  to  Powers 
came  to  an  end.  The  following  year  he  was  given  a  government  pension  of  £y30. 
In  1840-41  the  ten  volumes  of  his  poetical  works  were  published.  The  only  other 
literary  work  of  consequence  was  his  history  of  Ireland,  which  had  dragged  aloag 
unsatisfactorily  for  years.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1835:  he  received 
;£'750  for  it;   fot  the  three  other  volumes  he  got  ;f500  apiece. 

Moore's  sons  brought  him  sorrow  and  disappointment:  'twas  a  sad  story  of 
illness  and  premature  death,  of  unworthy  behavior  and  reckless  extravagance. 

Moore  himself  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  died  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1852.  During  his  feeble  condition  his  wife,  by  patient  economy,  paid 
his  debts,  and  when  he  died,  with  the  ;f  3000  which  Longmans  had  paid  for  his 
diary  and  letters,  and  a  crown  pension,  she  was  enabled  to  end  her  da3rs  in  comfort. 

Tom  Moore  was  a  little  man:  Gerald  Griffin  thus  described  him  in  1835:  — 

"  A  little  man,  but  full  of  spirits,  with  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  frame  forever  in  motion,  looking 
as  if  it  would  be  a  feat  for  him  to  sit  for  three  minutes  quiet  in  his  chair.  I  am  no  great  obserrer 
of  proportions,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  neat-made  little  fellow,  tidily  buttonea  up,  young  as 
fifteen  at  heart,  though  with  hair  that  reminded  me  of  Alps  in  the  sunset ;  not  handsome,  perbapt, 
but  without  an  actor^  affectation ;  easy  as  a  gentleman,  but  without  sam*  gentlemen's  formality.*' 

N.  P.  Willis,  who  met  him  in  1834,  declared  himself  surprised  at  the  dimin- 
utiveness  of  his  person :  — 

"  He  is  much  below  the  middle  size,  and  with  his  white  hat  and  long  chocolate  frodc  coat,  was 
far  from  prepossessing  in  appearance." 

He  was  **  near-sighted,  and  had  the  frank,  merry  manner  of  a  confident  favorite." 
He  thus  describes  meeting  him  at  Lady  Blessington's:  — 

"  Moore's  head  is  distinctly  before  me  while  I  write,  but  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  describe  his 
hair,  which  curled  once  all  over  it  in  long  tendrils,  unlike  any  body  else's  in  the  world,  and  which, 
probably,  suggested  his  sobriquet  of  *  Bacchus ,*  is  diminished  now  to  a  few  curls,  sprinkled  with 
gray,  and  scattered  in  a  single  ring  above  his  ears.  His  forehead  is  wrinkled,  with  the  exception 
of  a  most  prominent  development  of  the  organ  of  gayetv,  which^  singularly  enough,  shines  with  the 
lustre  and  smooth  polish  of  a  pearl,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  lines  drawn  close  about  it, 
like  intrenchments  against  Time.  His  eyes  still  sparkle  like  a  champagne  bubble,  thou^  the 
invader  has  drawn  his  i>encillings  about  the  comers,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  wintry  red,  of  the  tinge 
of  an  October  leaf,  that  seems  enamelled  on  his  cheek,  the  eloouent  record  of  the  claret  his  wit  has 
brightened.  His  mouth  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  all.  The  lips  are  delicately  cut,  slight 
and  changeable  as  an  aspen ;  but  there  is  a  set-up  look  about  the  lower  hp  —  a  determination  of  u»e 
muscles  to  a  particular  expression,  and  you  fancy  that  you  can  almost  see  wit  astride  upon  it.  It 
is  written  legibly,  with  the  imprint  of  political  success.  It  is  arch,  confident,  and  half  diffident,  as 
:t  he  were  disguising  his  pleasure  at  applause,  while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy  was  breaU^ing  on 
him.  The  slightly  toi^jted  nose  confirms  the  fun  of  the  expression,  and  altogether  it  is  a  face  that 
sparkles,  beams,  radiates." 
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Ldgfa  Hunt  said  :  — 

**  His  lordKad  U  k)Qf  and  full  of  character,  with  '  bompt  *  of  wit,  huge  and  radiant  enough  to 
oaMDort  a  phrenolofist.  Ui»  eyes  are  aa  daiii  and  fine  aa  you  would  ^imh  to  tee  under  a  set  <rf 
*iae  leaves:  hia  mmuh  geneioua  and  ^ood-huroored,  with  dimples;  his  nose  sensual,  prominent, 
ad  at  the  same  time  the  reverse  of  aquiine.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  character  in  it.  as  if  it  were 
kddog  forward,  and  scenting  a  feast  or  an  orchard.  The  race,  upon  the  whole,  is  bright,  not 
■iratfrl  with  care  and  passioo ;  but  festivity  is  the  predominant  expression." 

He  was  born  and  bred  a  Catholic,  and  generally  attended  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Wardour  Street,  but  no  one  could  have  been  more  liberal.  He  often 
went  to  the  churches  of  other  denominations,  and  his  children  were  educated  as 
Protestants. 

ETcry  one  was  fond  of  Moore.     Byron  said: — 

"  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  respects.*' 

And  again: — 

**Thefe  b  nothing  Moore  may  not  do  if  he  will  but  seriously  set  about  it.  In  society  he  is 
Rstkaaa,  gentle,  and,  altogether,  more  pleasing  than  any  individual  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
Fflr  his  hoQor,  pnndple,  and  independence,  his  conduct  to  Hunt  speaks  '  trumpet-tongued.  *' 

Scott  says:— 

"  There  is  a  manly  frankness  with  perfect  ease  and  good  breeding  about  him  which  ia  delight- 
Nee  the  least  touch  of  the  po 
h  pUa,  bat  the  expression  is  very 


hL    Nee  the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or  tne  pedant.    A  little,  very  little  man,  ...  his  countenance 
animated,  especially  in  speaking  or  singing.** 

Bvt  the  pleasantest  testimony  as  to  Moore's  chsuracter  is  what  Miss  Godfrey 
wrote  him:  — 

"  Yon  have  contrived,  God  knows  how  I  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  preserve  all  vour 
hsme  fireside  aflEiectioos  true  and  genuine  as  you  brought  them  out  with  you ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in 
yeer  character  that  1  think  beyond  all  oraise :  it  is  a  p^ection  that  never  goes  alone ;  and  I  believe 
ym  will  turn  oat  a  saint  or  an  angel  after  all.'* 

And  thb  is  conBrroed  by  Earl  Russell's  words:  — 

*  Rightly  dBd  Mr.  Moore  understand  the  dignity  of  the  laurel.  He  never  would  barter  his  free- 
ktm  away  w  May  favor  from  any  quarter.** 

And  he  adds:  — 

**  Never  did  he  make  hb  wife  and  fomily  a  pretext  for  fwUtical  shabbiness ;  never  did  he  tmag- 
ht  ikst  to  leave  a  <fiagraced  naune  as  an  inheritamce  to  his  children  was  his  duty  as  a  father.  Neither 
M  W,  Eke  many  a  richer  man,  with  a  negligence  amounting  to  crime,  leave  his  tradesmen  to  suffer 
i»  im  want  <rf  fortune.  Mingling  careful  economy  with  an  intense  love  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
•odety,  he  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  carried  on  for  hira  the  details  of 
ka  hoesehold,  to  stncgle  through  all  the  pettv  annojramces  attendant  on  narrow  means,  to  support 
h»  hdMr,  WKOfher,  anduster,  besides  his  own  nmily ;  and  at  his  death  he  left  no  debt  behind  him.*' 

Moch  of  Moore*s  poetry  is  of  course  of  ephemeral  interest.  He  had  the  fatal 
Cth  of  ftoency;  but  at  his  best  he  was  a  born  singer,  and  his  sweetest  songs  will 
■ever  past  from  the  memory  of  men.  One  may  almost  agree  with  Byron,  who 
■id,  "some  of  his  Irish  melodies  are  worth  all  the  epics  ever  composed." 

NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 
Boarrcw,  Joly  j6,  1895* 
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TO 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES. 

Sir,  —  In  allowing  me  to  dedicate  this  Work  to  Your  Royal  Highness, 
fou  have  conferred  upon  me  an  honor  which  I  feel  very  sensibly :  and  I 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  pages  which  you  have  thus  distinguished  are 
not  more  deserving  of  such  illustrious  patronage. 

Believe  me.  Sir, 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 
Very  grateful  and  devoted  Servant, 

THOMAS    MOORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  arranging  the  Odes,  the  Translator 
nas  adopted  the  order  of  the  Vatican  MS.  For  those  who  wish  to  refer  to  the 
original,  he  has  prefixed  an  Index,  which  marks  the  number  of  each  Ode  in 
Barnes  and  the  other  editions. 
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ANAKPEON  iSiiiv  fit     . 
8oT€  fUM  Xvp-qv  'O/iiypov   . 
e[y€,  ((tfypa^cDV  apurrt 
Tov  apyvpov  roptvoiv  . 
KoWirixya  pxH,  roptva-ov 

0TC<^09  TtXcKOIV  woff  €VpOV 

Xiyova-iy  ai  ywaiKCs  . 
ov  fJLOi  /AcXct  TO,  Tvyov 
a<^cs  fit  rov9  $€ov^  (TOi 
Tt  o-ot  ^eA,€t9  7roti;o"<tt  . 
*Epa>Ta  K-qpivov  t4s 
ol  fi\v  koXjjv  KvpTJfirjv 

€1  <^uAAa  irdvra  &€vSpfav 

IpacfiCrf  irtKeia. 

aye,  l^taypd<l>iav  dpurrt 

'Ypd<l>€  fJUOl  'BdOvXXoV  OVTUt 

&6t€  fUH^  8oTC  ywaiK€9 
wapa  Ttfy  (TKirfv,  "BaOvXXc 
ai  Mova-ai  tov  *Epu)Ttt 
1^  yrj  fi€\aiva  irlvti 
rf  TavraXov  wor   €aTrj 
^eXo)  Xcyciv  'ArpctSa? 
<f>v(ri^  Kcpara  ravpots  . 
<Tv  fi€v  <I>lKtj  x^^^Scii'  . 
(TV  fi€v  Xcyci?  Ta  0i})3i7S 
ct  i<r)(iLOi^  fi\v  Iinroi 
6  dvifp  6  T^s  Kv$T^prfs 
;(aAc7rov  to  firf  <^iX^o'ai 
iSoKOvv  6vap  rpova^cii/ 
vaKivOtvoi  fit  pdpw^     . 
iirl  fivpaCvai^  rcpctvat? 

fl€<TOWKTLOl^   WOB'    ^pOl^ 
fUlKapU^Ofliv  (Tt^  T€TTii 

*Ep<i)s  wot'  iv  poBoifTi . 
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6  irXovTOS  ctyc  ypvcov 
8ia  wKro9  iyKaStvBiov 
iXapoi  irluifitv  otvov     . 
<^iXu>  yipovra  Ttfynvov 
lirti^rj  )9poro9  iTvxSrfv     . 
rt  KoXov  coTi  /SdSt^civ 
voBiia  fikv  Aiovixrov    . 
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6  ra€po9  ovro9)  <S  irai 

<TTtifKlvriif>6pOV  fltT    *Hpo9 

6  TOV  Iv  irovoL^  ^Ttiprj 

Spa  Tt?  TOpCVO-C  TTOVTOV     . 

o  Spaircriys  6  XP^^^  • 
TOV  /ut€Aavo;(pa>Ta  fioTpvv 
dvot  fiapPiTov  SovT^a-o} .     . 
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AN  ODE   BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


inr  poiivots  ramjaiy 
Tifioc  xot'  6  /AcXurr^ 
iXapoii  ycXcrtv  Ikuto^ 
fuBvmv  T€  KaX  Xvpi^tav 
clfi^  avrov  ol  S'  Ip^rrc^ 
oroAoi  (rw€;(Opcv<rav  * 

hroUh  i^)ch  ^t<rrovs' 
o  Sc  Xcvxa  vopif>vpciuri 
Kpiva  (Tvv  p6ioun  xXcfa?, 
i^iXa  ar€^iov  yipovra' 

lO^iH  xot'  ^i'  OAv/Airov 
€<ropma^  ' Avajcpiovroj 
iffopiuMra  rovf  j^xurasy 

(To^c,  8*  ck  *Avaicpcbvra 
ror  ox>^ftrrarov  a^ravrfuvy 
KoAcotKriv  oi  troifiurrai, 
ri,  yipwf^  riov  fiiov  fikv 


K  ovK  ifUH  KpaTUv  €&<Mcaq  ; 

Tl  ffiiXtffW.  T7J9  KvSl^pTJ^, 

ri  KwrtkXa  rov  Avaiovj 
alu  y*  irpw^T^a'ai  9^v, 
ov«c  ifwvs  vofjuav^  8i&ur«cci>v, 
OVK  ifjLov  Xaxf^y  aorrov; 
6  Sk  Ti/iOf  fukurr^ 
fjajrt  Svo^cpoivc,  ffnfot, 
^i,  $§aj  <rov  y  dy€v  fii^y 
6  (TO^itfraros  ardmav 
vapa  r&v  oro^w  xaiXov/iai* 
^lAco),  ir^ci),  Avpti^^o), 
/Acra  Twv  iccL\(dv  yvvatjcwv 

oSs  Xvpi;  yop,  ^ftov  ^op 
dvatrvu  pAvov^  Ipwra^* 
<S8e  pioTov  yoAi/Ki/v 
ffiiXiiov  paXiora  ttoktcdv, 
ov  (TCH^  p,cX<{»3o9  ci/u ; 
ris  oro^(i>rcpo«  /aci'  ^otc  ; 


CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ODE 

SUGCBSTBD  BY 

AN   EMINENT   GREEK   SCHOLAR. 


•Enr  tropff>vp€Ot^  rdinjat 
Tijto?  TTor*  cpSoxroios 
lXap6^  ytXiav  Ik€Ito, 

fl€$V(i)V  T€  KCU  XvpCf^iOV 

tr€pl  8*  ovrov  &fL<l>*  "^pcurcs  * 
Tpofiepoi^  TToalv  \6p€voif» 
TO,  piK(.p.v  o  pkv  KvOrjpTfi 
iiroiu  KoX^^,  SloTov^ 
TTvpocvras,  Ik  K€pavv6v' 
6  8^  XcvKOL  icaAAi<^vXAots     ^^ 
KpCva  <Tvv  ^6&oi(n  vki^a^, 
i<l>L\€i  aT€<t>(iiv  yipovTo. 
Kara  8*  €v6v^  ii  *OXu/iTOv 
^<l>irf  OfaLva  fidtray 
itropda^   AvaKp€ovTa,  ^ 

iaopOxra  tovs  '^pwTas, 
{nrofJLtiBuaad  <fyrf<n' 

^<l>\ C^Cl  PpOTUiV  (TC  TOVTO 


*Eirt  poSiVoi^  TaTTiyot 


dp.<fitX  avrhv  ol  8*  ^pcorct 
ijraXoi  aw€^6p€v<Tay 

iirolv^  tfrvxiji  diardif^ 


I    1^  8^  0caa>v  dtvooxm 


U7ro/iCt8tcur(ra9  cTttc 

Tov  a'0(f>iaTaTov  awavrtav 


1  irop<ftvp«''otc  r«>j-  trisyllhica.  Anacr.  Fragm.  xxix.  3.  ed.  Fischer,  vdpt^vp^  t*  'A^po&'Tif.  Id. 
Fragm.  xxxvi.  i.  <r^a.ipr\  StOrd  m«  irop<^vptfj,  w/  Ui^endum  plane  ex  Atheturo,  'AAiirop^^vpotf 
rciiTT^i  t/zj-//  Pseud-Anacreon,  Od.  viii.  2.  Theocr.  Id.  xv.  125.  wop^wfxoi  Ac  t«wijt««  ait*, 
fiaXoKtortpoi  virt'ui. 

6  Tmesis  pro  a\k^t\6ptvaav.  Theocr.  Id.  vii.  142.  ircuTwiTo  (ovtfal  »epl  rijattaf  a^A^i 
\ki\\.aaax^  h.  e.  a^t^eiroirtufro. 

6  Pscud-Anacr.  Od.  lii.  12.     Tpo/ii«po»v  iro<rli'  xoptvtK. 

7,  10  6  fiei',  Am"  —  6  i«,  ///<p.  Bion.  Id.  i.  82.  xi»  fiiy  oio-tw?,  |  ot  4*  «irt  tjJ^ok  Sfiatv*^  k.  t.  A.  ituicim 
de  A  ntoribus. 

8,  9  <iroiei  —  JK  Kcpavt'ov.  Pseud- Anacr.  Od.  xxviit.  tS.  rh  hk.  fiXififia  tniv  aXriBin  |  awh  rov 
irvpo<  noiTjcroK. 

10,  It  «caAAi^i/AAoi«  —  p66onri.     Psnid-Anarr.  Od.  v   3.     rh  poiov  rh  KoXAit^vWow, 
13   Tmesis  ^o  Karadaffa.     Psencl-Anacr.  ( )(1    in    if,      ava  6' €v0v  \vxvov  aij/ai,  k   e.  ava^ffa^. 
18  Supple  oi'o^a,  quo  rovro  rt'fi'ratur,     Kuritt    Pluen.  12.     rowTo  ydp  jrorijp  |  iOtro,  A,  r.  towt© 
ovoii.a,    ftporuv  ^vAa  rdfra  Aduinl^ratum  ex  Phcud- Anacr.  Od.  til.  4.     /icpdrwi'  6k  ^uAa  vdrro. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING   ODE. 


ICoAcOVO-iV  Oi  Oro^iOTCUy  — 

riy  yifHoVy  fuLrrfv  oScvcts 
fiwTov  rpi^ov  r€iOfv  yikv 
fUTo.  Twy  KoXiav  *Ep<i»rcuVy 
fura  Tov  KoXov  Avcuov, 

r^  icvrcAAa  rov  Avaiov, 

^fi2i  Oia-fU*  ov  &&uriccuv, 
^fioy  ov  Aax(i>v  aa>rov ; 
6  ^  Tiitoi  McX<fSo«, 
av  vap^K  voov  yc  /41;  /ioc 
XoAcroirc,  ^i/a',  av€v$€ 
^i  <rcv  iro<^6^  KoXovfitu 
Topk  TUfv  voifHav  cardvTow. 

fi€r^  Twv  fcoAwv  yvvoixfov, 
il^cXok  Sk  rtprrva  ttoU^w 
KiBapirf  yof),  ioi  K€ap  ftcv, 
(Uaxm  fiovov^  l^parra^.- 
fitoTov  Sk  TTfv  yaXrjvrfr 
^iXcwv  pdXurra  wayrtav, 
aw^  ov  /AcA.^>&K  dfu ; 
Ti  <ro^iaT€po¥  yn'ocT*  ov ; 
ifUOtv  oro^u>r€po9  rcg ; 


rots  ^'ESpoMn,  r<^  Avotitp 
ss   «c'  ovic  ^fUM  KpartLV  iStaKa^ 


OVK  iflOV^  VOflOV^  ilSdiTKWV 

80   OVK  ip^v  Xa\(i)v  aunov 

I    fi^rc  Svirxiipcuviy  <ln/(n 

*oTi^  Oi^a  aov  y*  Syev  pkv 
85   6  ao^urraros  aTravriuv 


««  kvprf  yhpf  *€pov  ^op 

40 

•olSf  fiioTOv  yaXi^vrfv 
aS  o'o<l>6i  /AcX<{)3os  cifu 
*»   Tit  €ro<t>iaT€po9  p€y  iari ; 


fi  Paevd-Aoacr.  Od.  xxit.  a.    ^c^rov  rpificp  6&«i^cr. 

S  Aach.  EameQ.  53S.    ^nB4  mv,  |  ic^pdoc  t^v.  a04if  votl  ki^  Iri-  |  vjis, 

31  «M**  v^*"  ir«  m4  MOi  x^*****^*  M'  prttttr  raticntm  in  m*  strvi,      II.  Y.  133.    *I1pi), 

I  |«A^v««r«  npic  vtfor.    SUmUm  ^osiii^ium  pturiicularum  fit^  ^oi  exkibet  P$tnd-Anac.  Od 


REMARKS  ON  ANACREON. 


There  is  but  little  known  with  certainty  of  the  life  of  Anacreon.  Chamaeleon 
Heracleotes,^  who  wrote  upon  the  subject,  has  been  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of 
ancient  literature.  The  editors  of  the  poet  have  collected  the  few  trifling  anec- 
dotes which  are  scattered  through  the  extant  authors  of  antiquity,  and,  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  materials  by  fictions  of  their  own  imagination,  have  arranged 
what  they  call  a  life  of  Anacreon.  These  specious  fabrications  are  intended  to 
indulge  that  interest  which  we  naturally  feel  in  the  biography  of  illustrious  men; 
but  it  is  rather  a  dangerous  kind  of  illusion,  as  it  confounds  the  limits  of  history 
and  romance,^  and  is  too  often  supported  by  unfaithful  citation.^ 

Our  poet  was  born  in  the  city  of  Teos,^  in  the  delicious  region  of  Ionia,  and 
the  time  of  his  birth  appears  to  have  been  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.*  He 
flourished  at  that  remarkable  period  when,  under  the  polished  tyrants  Hipparchus 
and  Polycrates,  Athens  and  Samos  were  become  the  rival  asylums  of  genius. 
There  is  nothing  certain  known  about  his  family;  and  those  who  pretend  to  dis- 
cover in  Plato  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  monarch  Codrus,  shbw  much  more 
of  zeal  than  of  either  accuracy  or  judgment.® 

The  disposition  and  talents  of  Anacreon  recommended  him  to  the  monarch  of 
Samos,  and  he  was  formed  to  be  the  friend  of  such  a  prince  as  Polycrates.  Sus- 
ceptible only  to  the  pleasures,  he  felt  not  the  corruptions,  of  the  court;  and  while 
Pythagoras  fled  from  the  tyrant,  Anacreon  was  celebrating  his  praises  on  the  lyre. 
We  are  told,  too,  by  Maximus  Tyrius,  that,  by  the  influence  of  his  amatory  songs, 
he  softened  the  mind  of  Polycrates  into  a  spirit  of  benevolence  towards  his 
subjects.'' 

1  He  is  quoted  by  Athenseus  "  «V  T«p  ir«pl  tou  KvaKfUovro^.** 

2  The  History  of  Anacreon,  by  GaQon  (/<•  Po^/f  sam/ard,  as  he  styles  himself),  Is  professedly 
a  romance ;  nor  docs  Mademoiselle  Scud^ri,  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  idea,  pretend  to  historical 
veracity  in  her  account  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho.  These,  then,  are  allowable.  But  how  can  Barnes 
be  forgiven,  who,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  biofijapher,  traces  e\-ery  wandering  of  the  poet,  and 
settles  him  at  last,  in  his  old  age,  at  a  country  villa  near  Teos? 

3  The  learned  Bavle  has  detected  some  mfidcliiies  of  quotation  in  Le  Fivre.  ( *'  Dictionnaire 
Historique,"  etc.)  Nfadame  Dacier  is  not  more  accurate  than  her  father:  they  have  almost  made 
Anacreon  prime  minister  to  the  monarch  of  Samos. 

4  The  Asiatics  were  as  remarkable  for  genius  as  for  luxury,  "/ng-rnta  Asiaiica  inctyta  per 
gtnies  fiech-e  Poettr,  Anacreon,  inde  Mimnermus  et  Antimackus,  etc."  —  Jwi.iNUS, 

5  I  have  not  attempted  to  define  the  particular  Olympiad,  but  have  adopted  the  idea  of  Bayle, 
who  says:  "y^  w'"'  foin/  marqt4^  d^OIympinde ;  car, ^<ntr  un  hcmme  tpti  a  vfcu  quaire-vingt" 


cinq  ansy  U  me  semble  que  Fon  ne  doit  i^int  s'en/ermer  dans  des  homes  si  Hroites.^ 

6  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  false  interpretation  of  a  very  obvious  passage  in  Plato's  "  Dia- 
logue on  Temperance :  "  it  originated  with  Madame  Dacier,  and  has  been  received  implicitly  by 
many.  Gail,  a  late  editor  of  Anacreon,  seems  to  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  detecting  this  error; 
but  Ba^le  had  observed  it  before  him. 

7  Ai'airp^Mi'  loMiOic  noAvicpan^y  rui^ptoat,  Maxim.  Tvr.  §  21.  Maximus  Tyrius  mentions 
this  among  other  instances  of  the  influence  of  poetry.  If  Gail  lad  read  Maximus  Tyrius,  how  could 
he  ridicule  this  idea  in  Moutonnet  as  unauthcnticated  ? 


REMARKS  ON  ANACREON, 


Tbe  amoars  of  the  poet,  and  the  rivalship  of  the  tyrant,'  I  shall  pass  over  in 
Blcnce;  and  there  are  few,  I  presume,  who  will  regret  the  omission  of  most  of 
tboK  anecdotes,  which  the  industry  of  some  editors  has  not  only  promulged,  but 
dscBSBed.  Whatever  b  repugnant  to  modesty  and  virtue  is  considered,  in  ethical 
Kieoce,  by  a  supposition  very  favorable  to  humanity,  as  impossible;  and  this 
aauable  persuasion  should  be  much  more  strongly  entertained  where  the  transgres- 
ik»  wars  with  nature  as  well  as  virtue.  But  why  are  we  not  allowed  to  indulge 
in  the  presumption  ?  Why  are  we  officiously  reminded  that  there  have  been  really 
sncfa  instances  of  depravity? 

Hipparchos,  who  now  maintained  at  Athens  the  power  which  his  father  Pisis* 
traSns  hiui  usurped,  was  one  of  those  princes  who  may  be  said  to  have  polished 
the  fetters  of  their  subjects.  He  was  the  first,  according  to  Plato,  who  edited  the 
\  of  Homer,  and  commanded  them  to  be  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  at  the  cele- 
a  of  tbe  Panathenaea.  From  his  court,  which  was  a  sort  of  galaxy  of  genius, 
Aittcreon  could  not  long  be  absent.  Hipparchus  sent  a  barge  for  him;  the  poet 
mtfiiy  embraced  the  invitation,  and  the  Muses  and  the  Loves  were  wafted  with 
hin  to  Athens.* 

Tbe  manner  of  Anacreon's  death  was  singular.  We  are  told  that  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone;  '  and  however  we  may  smile 
It  their  enthusiastic  partiality  who  see  in  this  easy  and  characteristic  death  a  pecu- 
kir  iadalgence  of  Heaven,  we  cannot  help  admiring  that  his  fate  should  have  been 
»  emblematic  of  his  disposition.  Cselius  Calcagninus  alludes  to  this  catastrophe 
■  the  f  oUowiDg  epitaph  on  our  poet :  *  — 

Those  lips,  then,  hallowed  sage,  which  poured  along 
A  music  sweet  as  any  cygnet's  song, 

The  grape  hath  closed  for  ever ! 
Here  let  the  ivy  kiss  the  poet's  tomb. 
Here  let  the  rose  he  loved  with  laurels  bloom. 

In  bands  that  ne'er  shall  sever. 
But  far  be  thou,  oh !  far,  unholy  vine. 
By  whom  the  favorite  minstrel  of  the  Nine 

Lost  his  sweet  vital  breath ; 
Thy  God  himself  now  bluiAtes  to  confess. 
Once  hallowed  vine  I  he  feels  he  loves  thee  less. 

Since  poor  Anacreon's  death. 

1  In  tbe  rooance  of  Clelia,  the  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  told  of  a  young  girl,  with  whore 
hmcnon  fell  in  love  while  she  personated  the  god  Apollo  in  a  mask.  But  here  Mademoiselle 
Sosdrh  consvlted  nature  more  than  truth. 

3  There  is  a  very  interesttog  French  poem  founded  upon  this  anecdote,  imputed  to  Desyvetaux, 
md  caficd  **  Aoacrjoo  Otoyen.*^ 

1  Fabricna  appears  not  to  trust  very  implicitly  in  this  story.  "  Uvtt  pasut  acino  tandtm  suf- 
faemtm^  si  cr^dimua  Suut^g  iti  oiro«^n|c ;  o/m  tm'm  Ave  mortis  gtnert  ptriisu  tradnnt  Sof^ho- 
tirm,"  —  •*  Fabridi  Bibliothec.  Grace."  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  It  must  be  confessed  thai  Lucian,  who  tells 
m  that  Sopbocle*  was  choked  by  a  gnpe-stone.  m  the  very  same  treatise  mentions  the  longevity  of 
AMcreoo.  aod  yet  is  silent  on  the  manner  of  nis  death.  Could  he  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a 
MBorkafaie  coincidence,  or,  knowing,  could  he  have  neglected  to  remark  it  ?  See  Regnier's  iutro- 
^kbm  to  fais  Anacrcoa. 

4  Attt^  samcte  sentx,  acinus  stii  Tar  tar  a  misit ; 
€ygnt»  ciausU  fui  tUn  vocis  iter. 
K«r,  hetlertf,  tnmulmm,  tumulum  vos  citigii*,  Uturi: 

kic  r0$a  ^tr^tmo  vemtt  otUms  toco ; 
mi  vitis  prociukitUy  procml  hinc  odiosa/acessai, 

qua  cattsam  dim  protulit^  ttva,  tucu, 
ifrditwr  ip$t  tmituts  vittm  jam  Bacchus  amat^f 
im  vmtrm  tmutuut  qme/uit  ausa  tufas. 

tyr  ol  thb  epitaph,  C«lius  Calcagninus,  has  translated  or  imitated  the  epigrams  «i« 
B«vr,  which  are  given  under  the  name  of  Anacreon. 


8  REMARKS  ON  ANA  CR EON. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  Anacreon  and  Sappho  were  con- 
temporaries; and  the  very  thought  of  an  intercourse  between  persons  so  congenial, 
both  in  warmth  of  passion  and  delicacy  of  genius,  gives  such  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion that  the  mind  loves  to  indulge  in  it.  But  the  vision  dissolves  before  historical 
truth;  and  Chamseleon  and  Hermesianax,  who  are  the  source  of  the  supposition, 
are  considered  as  having  merely  indulged  in  a  poetical  anachronism.^ 

To  infer  the  moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of  sentiment  which 
pervades  his  works,  is  sometimes  a  very  fallacious  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Anac- 
reon speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes,  that  we  may  safely  consult  them  as 
the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart. ^  We  6nd  him  there  the  elegant  voluptuary,  dif- 
fusing the  seductive  charm  of  sentiment  over  passions  and  propensities  at  which 
rigid  morality  must  frown.  His  heart,  devoted  to  indolence,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  there  is  wealth  enough  in  happiness,  but  seldom  happiness  in  mere  wealth. 
The  cheerfulness,  indeed,  with  which  he  brightens  his  old  age  is  interesting  and 
endearing;  like  his  own  rose,  he  is  fragrant  even  in  decay.  But  the  most  peculiar 
feature  of  his  mind  is  that  love  of  simplicity,  which  he  attributes  to  himself  so 
feelingly,  and  which  breathes  characteristically  throughout  all  that  he  has  sung. 
In  truth,  if  we  omit  those  few  vices  in  our  estimate  which  religion,  at  that  time, 
not  only  connived  at,  but  consecrated,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  poet  was  amiable;  that  his  morality  was  relaxed,  but  not  abandoned: 
and  that  Virtue,  with  her  zone  loosened,  may  be  an  apt  emblem  of  the  character 
of  Anacreon. •^ 

Of  his  person  and  physiognomy  time  has  preserved  such  uncertain  memorials, 
that  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  th'e  pencil  to  fancy ;  and  few  can  read  the 

1  Barnes  is  convinced  (but  very  gratuitously)  of  the  synchronism  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho. 
In  citing  his  authorities,  he  has  strangely  neglected  the  line  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  as  from 
Anacreon,  among  the  testimonies  to  Sappho :  — 

EtfAi  Kafiity  t'urapit  Sav^  vdpBtvov  aSv^ttvov, 

Fabricius  thinks  that  the^  might  have  been  contemporary,  but  considers  their  amour  as  a  tale  of 
inu^ination.    Vossius  rejects  the  idea  entirely ;  as  oo  also  Olaus  Borrichius  and  others. 

2  An  Italian  poet,  in  some  verses  on  Belleau's  translation  of  Anacreon,  pretends  to  imagine 
that  our  bard  did  not  feel  as  he  wrote :  — 

Ljutum,  yenerem,  Cupidinernqv* 
senex  lusit  A  nacreon  poeta, 
Sed  quo  tempore  nee  capac lores 
rogabat  cyathos,  nee  inauietis 
urebatur  amor  thus,  sea  ipsis 
tantum  versibus  etjoeis  amabat, 
nullum  pra  se  habitum  gerens  amaniis. 

To  Love  and  Bacchus  ever  young 

While  sage  Anacreon  touched  the  lyre, 
He  neither  felt  the  loves  he  sung, 

Nor  filled  his  bowl  to  Bacchus  higher. 
Those  flowery  days  had  faded  long, 

When  ^ouUi  could  act  the  lover^s  part; 
And  passion  trembled  in  his  song, 

But  never,  never,  reached  his  heart. 

3  Anacreon's  character  had  been  variously  colored.  Barnes  linp;er8  on  it  with  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration; but  he  is  always  extravagant,  if  not  sometimes  also  a  little  profane.  Baillet  runs  too 
much  into  the  opposite  extreme,  exaggerating  also  the  testimonies  which  he  has  consulted  ;  and  we 
cannot  surely  agree  with  him  when  He  cites  such  a  compiler  as  Athenaeus,  as  "  un  ties  pius  savans 
critiaues  de  P antiquity, ^*  —  **  Jugement  des  Savans,"  M.CV. 

Barnes  could  nardly  have  read  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  when  he  accuses  Le  Ftvre  of 
having  ccusured  our  poet's  character  in  a  note  on  Longinus;  the  note  in  question  being  manifest 
irony,  in  allusion  to  some  censure  passed  upon  Le  Kevre  for  his  Anacreon.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that 
praise  rather  than  censure  is  intimated.  See  Johannes  Vulpius  ("  de  Utilitate  PoiStices ''),  who 
vindicates  our  poet's  reputation. 


REMARKS  ON  ANA  CR EON. 


Odes  of  Anacreon  without  imaging  to  themselves  the  form  of  the  animated  old  bard, 
crowned  with  roses,  and  singing  cheerfully  to  his  lyre.  But  the  head  of  Anacreon, 
prefixed  to  this  work,^  has  l^en  considered  so  authentic,  that  we  scarcely  could  be 
fHtified  in  the  omission  of  it ;  and  some  have  even  thought  that  it  is  by  no  means 
de6cient  in  that  benevolent  suavity  of  expression  which  should  characterize  the 
coantcnance  of  such  a  poet. 

.\fter  the  very  enthusiastic  eulogiums  bestowed  both  by  ancients  and  moderns 
vpoQ  the  poems  of  Anacreon,^  we  need  not  be  diffident  in  expressing  our  raptures 
u  their  beauty,  nor  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  most  polished  remains  of 
aatiqtiity.'  They  are,  indeed,  all  beauty,  all  enchantment.^  He  steals  us  so  insen- 
ably  along  with  him,  that  we  sympathize  even  in  his  excesses.  In  his  amatory  odes 
ihere  is  a  delicacy  of  compliment  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  poet.  Love 
It  that  period  was  rather  an  unrefined  emotion ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
VIS  iiumated  naore  by  passion  than  by  sentiment.  They  knew  not  those  little 
teiKkme»es  which  form  the  spiritual  part  of  affection ;  their  expression  of  feeling 
w»  therefore  rude  and  unvaried,  and  the  poetry  of  love  deprived  it  of  its  most 
optirating  graces.  Anacreon,  however,  attained  some  ideas  of  this  purer  gal- 
bstry;  and  the  same  delicacy  of  mind  which  led  him  to  this  refinement,  prevented 
luai  also  from  yielding  to  the  freedom  of  language  which  has  sullied  the  pages  of 
tUtbe  other  poets.  His  descriptions  are  warm;  but  the  warmth  is  in  the  ideas, 
•ot  the  words.  He  is  sportive  without  being  wanton,  and  ardent  without  being 
Ixentious.  His  poetic  invention  is  always  most  brilliantly  displayed  in  those  alle- 
pvica)  fictioiis  which  so  many  have  endeavored  to  imitate,  though  all  have  con- 
fessed them  to  be  inimitable.  Simplicity  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  these  odes, 
«ad  they  interest  by  their  innocence,  as  muth  as  they  fascinate  by  their  beauty. 
Tkey  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  the  very  infants  of  the  Muses,  and  to  lisp  m 
umbers. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  enthusiastic  partiality  by  those  who  have  read  and 
^  the  original;  but  to  others,  I  am  conscious,  this  should  not  be  the  language  of 

1  It  U  taken  from  the  Bibliotheca  of  Fulvius  Ursinus.  Bellori  has  copied  the  same  head  into 
b  TwHinf  I  Johannes  Faber,  in  his  description  of  the  coin  of  Ursinus,  mentions  another  head 
«  a  very  bcaatiiul  cornelian,  which  he  supposes  was  worn  in  a  ring  by  some  admirer  of  the  poet. 
la  tile  Iccmorraphia  of  Canini  there  is  a  youthful  head  of  Anacreon  from  a  Grecian  medal,  witn  the 
katxt  TElOx  aroimd  it;  on  the  reverse  there  is  a  Neptune,  holding  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and 
\  doiphin,  with  the  word  TIANON  inscribed,  in  the  left;  **  volei^doci  dtnotart  (says  Canini)  eke 
^cfir  cittmdimi  la,  cmumsserv  tn  h^mtr*  eUl  suo  com^atrioia  pctiay  There  is  also  among  the  coins 
3<  De  Wikle  one  whid),  thoi^  it  bears  no  effigy,  was  probably  struck  to  the  memory  of  Anacreon. 
hkaitfae  word  THION,  encircled  with  an  ivy  crown.  *'^  At  quidni r*spicit  hate  corona  Anacre- 
MfrM,  u0hiUm  lyrienm  f  "  —  Da  Wilde. 

1  Besides  tbose  which  are  extant,  he  wrote  hymns,  elegies,  epigrams,  etc.  Some  of  the  epi> 
piMs  t*!!!  exist.  Horace,  in  addition  to  the  mention  of  him  (lib.  iv.  od.  9),  alludes  also  to  a  poei^ 
<  Us  Bpoo  the  rivalry  of  Grce  and  Penelope  in  the  affections  of  Ulysses,  lib.  i.  od.  17;  and  th< 
iwim  upon  Nicander  dtes  a  fragment  from  a  poem  upon  Sleep  by  Anacreon,  and  attributes  to 
ha  ftevue  a  roedidnal  treatise.  Fulgentius  mentions  a  work  of  hb  upon  the  war  between 
Jspiter  and  the  Tluns,  and  the  oripn  of  the  consecration  of  the  esfle. 

3  See  Horace,  *'  Maximus  Tynus,"  etc.  "  His  style  fsays  Scafiger)  is  sweeter  than  the  juice  of 
%t  laAaa  reed.^  —  **  Ptfet."  Ub.  1.  cap.  44.  "  From  the  softness  of  his  verses  (savs  Olaus  Borrichius) 
t^  mcicnts  bestowed  on  him  the  epithets,  sweet,  delicate,  graceful,"  etc.  —  ""Dissertationes  Aca- 
Inscx,  de  Poecis,'*  ^eoa,  a.  ScaH^er  again  praises  him^thus  in  a  pun ;  speaking  of  the  m<A(k,  or  ode, 
A^acyrtm  mmtem  nan  solum  deJit  haec  M'^n  ttdttiam  in  t^sis  mella.  See  the  passage  of  Rapin, 
MAed  bw  all  the  editors.  I  cannot  omit  citing  also  the  following  verv  spirited  apostrophe  of  the 
■■(W  ot  the  Cocnnentary  prefixed  to  the  Parma  edition :  "  (?  vos  ntdlinus  onimtK^  vos  A  flint's 
■»w*iT  fmi past  ssmsm  Alcmanem  in  toiA  HellaJe  lyrkam  potsim  exsuscitastisy  coluisiis,  ampUfi'^ 
^^'  vaa  an  nUms  nstqnam  fnerit  vaUs  qui  Teio  contort  vtl  nahtrtt  candor*  vtl  nutrt 


^mJaUja/mtam  prtrripntrUr 

*  "We  waef  perceive,**  savs  Vossius,  *•  that  the  iteration  of  his  words  conduces  very  much  ;o 
^  riinmw  of  Ms  style."  Henry  Stenhen  remarks  the  same  beauty  in  a  note  on  the  forty-fourth 
■^  This  ifw*  ^  iceratioQ  b  his  m<4t  a^ipropriate  grace ;  but  the  modern  writers  of  Juvenilu 
■■d  BMa  hav«  a<lop»id  it  to  an  tacess  which  destroys  we  effect. 
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a  translator,  whose  faint  reflection  of  such  beauties  can  but  ill  justify  his  admiration 
of  them. 

In  the  age  of  Anacreon  music  and  poetry  were  inseparable.  These  kindred 
talents  were  for  a  long  time  associated,  and  the  poet  always  sung  his  own  compo- 
sitions to  the  lyre.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  not  set  to  any  regular  air,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  musical  recitation,  which  was  varied  according  to  the  fancy  and 
feelings  of  the  moment.*  The  poems  of  Anacreon  were  sung  at  banquets  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us  that  he  heard  one  of  the  odes  perfonned 
at  a  birthday  entertainment.^ 

The  singular  beauty  of  our  poel*s  style  and  the  apparent  facility,  perhaps,  of 
his  metre  have  attracted,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  crowd  of  imitators.  Some 
of  these  have  succeeded  with  wonderful  felicity,  as  may  be  discerned  in  the  few 
odes  which  are  attributed  to  writers  of  a  later  period.  But  none  of  his  emulators 
have  been  half  so  dangerous  to  his  fame  as  those  Greek  ecclesiastics  of  the  early 
ages,  who,  being  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority  to  their  great  prototypes,  deter- 
mined on  removing  all  possibility  of  comparison,  and,  under  a  semblance  of  moral 
zeal,  deprived  the  world  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  treasures  of  ancient  times. 
The  works  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus  were  among  those  flowers  of  Grecian  literature 
which  thus  fell  benea'th  the  rude  hand  of  ecclesiastical  presumption.  It  b  true 
they  pretended  that  this  sacrifice  of  genius  was  hallowed  by  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, but  I  have  already  assigned  the  most  probable  motive;  '  and  if  Gregorius 
Naxianxenus  had  not  written  Anacreontics,  we  might  now  perhaps  have  the  works 
of  the  Teian  unmutilated,  and  be  empowered  to  say  exultingly  with  Horace, 

Nt«  si  quultfilim  lusii  A  nacrton 
delevit  atas. 

The  zeal  by  which  these  bishops  professed  to  be  actuated  gave  birth  more  inno- 
cently, indeed,  to  an  absurd  species  of  parody,  as  repugnant  to  piety  as  it  is  to 
taste,  where  the  poet  of  voluptuousness  was  made  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
his  muse,  like  the  Venus  in  armor  at  Lacedsemon,  was  arrayed  in  all  the  severities 
of  priestly  instruction.  Such  was  the  **  Anacreon  Recantatus,**  by  Carolus  de 
Aquino,  a  Jesuit,  published  1701,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  palinodes  to  the 
several  songs  of  our  poet.  Such,  too,  was  the  Christian  Anacreon  of  Patri^anus, 
another  Jesuit,*  who  preposterously  transferred  to  a  most  sacred  subject  all  that  the 
GraK:ian  poet  had  dedicated  to  festivity  and  love. 

His  metre  has  frequently  been  adopted  by  the  modern  Latin  poets;  and  Scaliger, 
Taubman,  Barthius,  ^  and  others,  have  shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncongenial 

1  In  the  Paris  edition  there  are  four  of  the  original  odes  set  to  music,  by  Le  Sueur,  Gossec, 
M^hul,  and  Cherubini.  **  On  ckanle  du  Latin,  et  dt  fltalieH,"  says  Gail,  "  qutlfw/oU  m^mt 
sans  les  entendre  ;  qni  em^cht  que  nous  tu  chant  ions  dts  odes  p^ecques  t  '*  The  chromatic  learn- 
ing of  these  composers  is  very  unlike  what  we  are  told  of  the  simple  melody  of  the  ancients ;  and 
they  have  all,  as  it  appears  to  me,  mistaken  the  accentuation  of  the  words. 

2  The  Parma  commentator  is  rather  careless  in  referring  to  this  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius  (lib. 
xix.  cap.  9).  The  ode  was  not  sung  by  the  rhetorician  Julianus,  as  he  says,  but  by  the  minstrels  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  introduced  at  the  entertainment. 

3  We  may  perceive  by  the  beginning  of  the  first  hymn  of  Bishop  Synesius,  that  he  made  Anac- 
reon and  Sappho  his  models  of  composition.* 

*'Ay«  MOi,  Atycca  ^p^iy^, 
Iktra  Atfffiiav  re  ftoArar. 

Margunius  and  Damascenus  were  likewise  authors  of  pious  Anacreontics. 

4  This,  perhaps,  is  the  Jesuita  qitidatn  Grttcuhts  alluded  to  by  Barnes,  who  has  himself  com- 
posed an  'A»'a«p<w»'  Xp(<rriai^c,  as  absurd  as  the  rest,  but  somewhat  more  skilfully  executed. 

6  I  have  seen  somewhere  an  account  of  the  MSS.  of  Barthius,  written  just  after  hit  deatl^ 
which  mentions  many  more  Anacreontics  of  his  than  I  believe  have  ever  been  published. 
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with  tlut  Ungnage.^  The  Anacreontics  of  Scaliger,  however,  scarcely  deserve  the 
aane;  as  th^  glitter^ all  over  with  conceits,  and,  though  often  elegant,  are  always 
labored.  The  beautiful  fictions  of  Angerianus  ^  preserve  more  happily  than  any 
ocbcrs  the  delicate  turn  of  those  allegorical  fables,  which,  passing  so  frequently 
throogfa  the  mediums  of  version  and  imitation,  have  generally  lost  their  finest  rays 
in  the  transmission.  Many  of  the  Italian  poets  have  indulged  their  fancies  upon 
the  subjects;  and  in  the  manner  of  Anacreon,  Bernardo  Tasso  first  introduced  the 
BMtre,  which  was  afterwards  polished  and  enriched  by  Chabriera  and  others. 

To  judge  by  the  references  of  Degen,  the  German  language  abounds  in  Anac- 
reontic imitations;  and  Hagedorn  ^  is  one  among  many  who  have  assumed  him 
as  a  modeL  La  Farre,  Chaulieu,  and  the  other  light  poets  of  France,  have  also 
professed  to  cultivate  the  muse  of  Teos;  but  they  have  attained  all  her  neglieence, 
with  little  of  the  simple  grace  that  embellishes  it.  In  the  delicate  bard  of  Schiras* 
we  find  the  kindred  spirit  of  Anacreon :  some  of  his  gazelles,  or  songs,  possess  all 
the  diaracter  of  our  poet. 

We  come  now  to  a  retrospect  of  the  editions  of  Anacreon.  To  Henry  Stephen 
we  are  indebted  for  having  first  recovered  his  remains  from  the  obscurity  in  which, 
so  sii^ularly,  they  had  for  many  ages  reposed.  He  found  the  seventh  ode,  as  we 
are  told,  on  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  and  communicated  it  to  Victorius,  who  men' 
tions  the  circumstance  in  his  **  Various  Readings.*'  Stephen  was  then  very  young; 
aod  this  discovery  was  considered  by  some  critics  of  that  day  as  a  literary  imposi- 
tioo.*  In  1554,  however,  he  gave  Anacreon  to  the  world,*  accompanied  with 
annotations  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  greater  part  of  the  odes.  The  learned  still 
hesitated  to  receive  them  as  the  relics  of  the  Teian  bard,  and  suspected  them  to 
be  the  fabrication  of  some  monks  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  an  idea  from 
which  the  classic  muse  recoiled;  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  consulted  by  Scaliger 
and  Salmasius,  confirmed  the  antiquity  of  most  of  the  poems.  A  very  inaccurate 
copy  of  this  MS.  was  taken  by  Isaac  Vossius,  and  this  is  the  authority  which 
Barnes  has  followed  in  his  collation.    Accordingly  he  misrepresents  almost  as  often 

1  Thas  too  Albertua,  a  Danish  poet :  — 

FidH  tui  minister 

gaudebo  um^er  fsse, 

rm*idt60  stmptr  ilii 

liiart  tkure  tttulso ; 

raudtbo  sem^  iiiuim 

latidare  pumilUlis 

mnacreoniicUli*. 

See  the  "  Danish  Poets  "  collected  by  Rostgaard. 
Hese  pt«ttT  dianmitiTes  defr  translation.    A  beautiful  Anacre<mdc  by  Hngo  Grotius,  may  be 
fa^dLib.  i7*Famigims." 

S  To  Angerianus  Prior  is  indebted  for  some  of  his  happiest  mythological  subjects. 

1**  VmimmbU   Hagtd^m    vamt   fU4lamt/ois   Amxcrion."  -^DohkT'    '' ItUt  tU  la   Pottit 

4  See  Toderini  00  the  Icarainr  of  the  Turks,  as  translated  by  de  Coumard.  Prince  Cantemir 
las  nade  the  Russians  acquaiuted  with  Anacreon.  See  his  Life,  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  his 
Siciita.  bv  the  Abb^  de  Goasco. 

5  Robertulius,  in  his  work  "  De  Ratione  corrigendi/'  pronounces  these  verses  to  be  the  tri> 
i^gs  of  aone  insipid  Gnedst 

t  Ronsard  commemonites  this  event :  — 

/r  vajr  boirt  h  Henrie  Etiemu 

Qui  (Us  en/rrs  n0Ui  a  rtndu^ 

Dm  vieil  Anacreon  perdu ^ 

La  d^mce  lyre  Tilentu,  Ode  xy.  book  $. 

I  fill  the  bowl  to  Stephen's  name. 

Who  rescued  from  the  gloom  of  night 
The  Teian  bard  of  festive  fame, 

And  brought  his  living  lyre  to  light. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ODE 

SUCCBSTBD  BY 

AN   EMINENT   GREEK   SCHOLAR. 


•Bnr  iropffivpioi^  rairqax 
Tiyios  TTor*  <p8o7roios 
2Xapo9  ycXa>v  ^kcito, 
fji^$v<ay  T€  Kou  Kvpt^tov' 
ir€pi  8*  avTov  d/A^'  ^E/ooire?  * 
Tpo/JL€poi9  iroaiv  xopcvov* 
ra  piXtfiv  6  pkv  ILvOriprtfi 

iwOiU   KoX^S,  OtOTOVC 

TTV/oocKTas,  ^K  KcpavvoO* 
6  Sk  \evKa  KoXAt^vAXots     ^^ 
K/)tva  avv  poBouTi  ttAc^s, 
i<f>LX€i  aT€<f>iav  yipovTo. 
Kara  8*  cv^us  ^i  *0\vfiTOV 
^<l>Lrf  Otaiva  /Sacra, 
iaopCxr^   AvaKptovroy  i* 

iaopCixra  tous  ^Epcora?, 
VTro/xctStwo-a  <^i;<Ti* 

^<f>\ CTTCl  /SpOTWV  (TC  TOVTO 


*E7ri  poiivoi^  rdjrrfot 
Tiytos  iroT*  *o  fieXtOT^s 

dfi^i  avrov  ol  8*  *E/)ft»T€« 
ajrakoi  (rvvt^optoaxw 

liroiv^  ^frvx^i  oioro^ 


I    1^  8^  tfeldUov  Jtvaotm 


VTro/xeiSiacro-a?  cTttc 

t6v  <ro<^u>TaToi'  airavroiv 


1  iropi^t'protf  p<>j-  trisylllnca.  Anacr.  Fragm.  xxix.  3.  cd.  Fischer,  vep^vp^  t*  'A^po&'ny.  Id. 
Fragm.  xxxvi.  1.  <r«5atp>7  6ci/W  fic  noptftvpej),  ut  /fj^em^um  plane  ex  Athetueo.  'AAtvopi^vpoif 
rairi7<rt  <//^//  Pseud- Anacreon,  Od.  viii.  2.  Tlieocr.  Id.  xv.  125.  irop^vpcot  hk  Tain|Tc«  •.¥m^ 
fiaXaKutrepot  vnvut. 

5  Tmesis  pro  o.\i.^i\6f^v<rav.  Thcocr.  Id.  vii.  142.  wwtwkto  ^ovtfat  ir«p*  vtJoffac  a^^i 
f&^Ai<r<rai,  h.  e.  a^^^x'o'rcui'ro. 

6  Pseud-Anacr.  Od.  m.  12.     rpo^epois  troo'ii'  xop*vt\. 

7,  10  b  Mef,  kic  —  6  W,  iZ/if.  Bion.  Id.  i.  82.  \it  \kkv  6t<rrwf,  |  &«  6*  i»i  r^0¥  «^a^l'^  «.  t.  A.  ituUim 
de  A  tnaribus. 

8,  9  «iroiei — ^K  Kcpavt^v.     Pseud-Anacr.  Od.  xxviii.  18.     fb  W  fiMfLfia  vvv  oAi^^Mf  |  airi  tov 

WpbV  ITOtTJtf'OI'. 

10,  11  «caAAi^t!AAot«  —  p66oi<ri.     Pseud-Anacr.  Od.  v   3.     t6  poJof  rb  koAAi^vAAov. 
13   Tmesis  ^0  KaraSaaa.     Pseud-Anacr.  Od    111    15      ava  S' tifOii  Xvxvov  ailfa^,  A   e.  iyi^tit._ 
18  Supple  oi'OMa,  quo  tovto  referatur.     Kurn)    Plxvn.  12.     rovTO  yap  n-orijp  |  t0fTO.  k.  *.  TovTO 
OVOMA*    fipoTutv  ^vAa  vavTa  Aduml'mtutn  ex  Pseud-Anacr.  Od.  III.  4.     ikt^mutv  hk  ^vka  wakto. 
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KoXiovat  ^Xa  iravro, 
KoXtovaty  oi  aoi^urralj  — 
t4  y€p4inf,  fidrrp^  63cvci9 
fiwrov  Tpifiov  T€ov  fiky 
fttrk  Tw  tcaXoiv  *Ep«lrrctfV, 

§UTa  TW   KOXOV  AlKUOV, 

Tt  ^iXrffAa  riji  KvOj^pr/^, 
ri  icvrcAAa  rov  Avcuov, 

ifunf  ov  Xa^fov  oMnotv ; 
6  Si  Ti;io9  ficA<pSo$, 
<rv  xapix  voov  yc  fii;  /toi 
XoAcroiKC,  ^i;<r',  avcv^c 
^  <r€v  O'O^i  KoXovfuu 
vapk  Tutv  a-oifHav  airavrcjv. 

fitrhi  riay  Ka\S>y  ywoiKwv, 
d^cXciic  Si  Ttpfwyk  irati^^u)* 
KtBofnf  y^,  ck  xcop  /xcv, 
dyarvci  /lovovs  ^Epwras.- 
/Scorov  Si  r^K  yoA.iynp' 
^tXitay  fAoXurra  vavrutyy 
<ro^o«  ov  ficXfpSos  dfu; 
ri  <ro^«0rcpov  ycyocr'  ov ; 
ifUBty  <ro^vKT€poi  ris ; 


rots  ^poxn,  rep  Aixudp 
ss   x'  ov/c  ^/xoi  Kpareiy  ^Scoicas 


CUC^  y'  ^TpV^I/OraS  ^8(DV 

ovx  i/u>v$  vofiov9  SiSa<rica>v 
•0   ovK  ifioy  Xa\(av  awrov 

ySjrt  Sv<rx€ptuy€^  ^kv^ 


OTi,  CF€  a  o-ov  y   ai'cv  fuy 
u   ^  ao^ciiraros  atravTfav 


*«!)$  Xvpi;  y^,  *^piov  ^rop 

40 

•«u8c  ptorov  yaXrjyriy 
av  (ro<t>o9  ftcXipSos  ei/u 
*»   rls  awl>iirr€poi  fiiy  i<rrt ; 


SI  Pkewl-Aiiacr.  Od.  xicnr.  a.    ^i^rov  r/dfiop  bZtii^ty, 
S  iEach.  Eoaea.  538.    h-^  >^>'»  t  icipiat  Uitp,  i04*f  wiM  ki4  ^^-  I  ^1K* 

1  wa^  ri*m  yt  ^i(  fioi   x^^^^^*^>  f  /rwfrr  raiumrm  in  me  s<rt»i.      II.  Y.  133.     'Hprj, 
*k  ;(«Ai»wr«  v«pi«  rtf«v.    SimiUm  poiUiemm  paHictUarum  m^^  f^oi  ixkibet  Pstud-Anac.  Od 
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I  *m  monarch  of  the  board  to-night; 
And  all  around  shall  brim  as  high, 
And  quaff  the  tide  as  deep  as  I. 
And  when  the  cluster's  mellowing  dews 
Their  warm  enchanting  balm  infuse, 
Our  feet  shall  catch  the  elastic  bound, 
And  reel  us  through  the  dance's  round. 
Great  Bacchus  I  we  shall  sing  to  thee, 
In  wild  but  sweet  ebriety; 
Flashing  around  such  sparks  of  thought, 
As  Bacchus  could  alone  have  taught. 

Then,  give  the  harp  of  epic  song. 
Which  Homer's  finger  thrilled  along; 
But  tear  away  the  sanguine  string, 
For  war  is  not  the  theme  I  sing. 

ODE  III.i 
Listen  to  the  Muse's  lyre, 
Master  of  the  pencil's  nre  ! 
Sketched  in  painting's  bold  display. 
Many  a  city  first  portray; 
Many  a  city,  revelling  free. 
Full  of  loose  festivity. 
Picture  then  a  rosy  train, 
Bacchants  straying  o'er  the  plain; 
Piping,  as  they  roam  along, 
Roundelay  or  shepherd -song. 
Paint  me  next,  if  painting  may 
Such  a  theme  as  this  portray. 
All  the  earthly  heaven  of  love 
These  delighted  mortals  prove. 

ODE   IV.2 
Vulcan  !  hear  your  glorious  task; 
I  do  not  from  your  labors  ask 
In  gorgeous  panoply  to  shine, 
For  war  was  ne'er  a  sport  of  mine. 
No  —  let  me  have  a  silver  bowl, 
Where  I  may  cradle  all  my  soul ; 
But  mind  that,  o'er  its  simple  frame 
No  mimic  constellations  flame; 
Nor  grave  upon  the  swelling  side, 
Orion,  scowling  o'er  the  tide. 

posiarch,  or  master  of  the  festival.  I  have  trans- 
lated according  to  those  who  consider  wuireXAa 
i^taiiittf  as  an  inversion  of  ^ivfiovt  rnvwiKXty, 

1  La  Fosse  has  thought  proper  to  lengthen 
this  poem  by  considerable  interpolations  of  his 
own,  which  he  thinks  arc  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  description. 

2  This  ode,  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  was  per- 
formed at  an  entertainment  where  he  was  present. 


I  care  not  for  the  glittering  wain, 
Nor  yet  the  weeping  sister  train. 
But  let  the  vine  luxuriant  roll 
Its  blushing  tendrils  round  the  bowl. 
While  many  a  rose-lipped  bacchant  maid  • 
Is  culling  clusters  in  their  shade. 
L?t  sylvan  gods,  in  antic  shapes. 
Wildly  press  the  gushing  grapes. 
And  flights  of  Loves,  in  wanton  play. 
Wing  through  the  air  their  winding  way; 
While  Venus,  from  her  arbor  green, 
Looks  laughing  at  the  joyous  scene. 
And  young  Lyaeus  by  her  side 
Sits,  worthy  of  so  bright  a  bride. 

ODE  v.* 
Sculptor,  wouldst  thou  glad  my  soul. 
Grave  for  me  an  ample  bowl. 
Worthy  to  shine  in  hall  or  bower. 
When  spring-lime  brings  the  reveller's 

hour. 
Grave  it  with  themes  of  chaste  design. 
Fit  for  a  simple  board  like  mine. 
Display  not  there  the  barbarous  rites 
In  which  religious  zeal  delights; 
Nor  any  tale  of  tragic  fate 
Which  History  shudders  to  relate. 
No  —  cull  thy  fancies  from  above, 
Themes  of  heaven  and  themes  of  love. 
Let  Bacchus,  Jove's  ambrosial  boy, 
Distil  the  grape  in  drops  of  joy. 
And  while  he  smiles  at  every  tear, 
Let  warm-eyed  Venus,  dancing  near. 


3  While  many  a  rose-lipped  bacchant  maid, 

etc. 
I  have  availed  myself  here  of  the  additional 
lines  given  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  which  have 
not  been  accurately  inserted  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary editions :  — 

Dot^ov  anwdKovt  f&oi 

icai  fi6Tpvai  car*  avrip 

Kot  iiatvaia^  rpvytitcat. 

VOlfll  d«  A^Koy  oIl'OV, 

A1}vo^aTaf  varovKraf , 

rovt  o^arvpovt  ycAMvraf , 

KoX  xpvaovt  Tovc  <pMra«, 

ecu  Kv0cpi}K  ycAwtrv; 

*Ep*»Ta  K    Xiftpolirrfv. 

4  Degen  thinks  that  this  ode  is  a  more  mod- 
em imitation  of  the  preceding.  There  is  a  poem 
by  CxUus  Calcag^inus,  in  the  manner  of  both, 
where  he  gives  instructions  about  the  making  of 
a  ring:  — 

T&mahis  annuium  mihi 

et  /abre,  et  apte,  it  commffdt,  etc.,  etc 
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With  spirits  of  the  genial  bed, 

The  dewy  herbage  deftly  tread. 

Let  Love  be  there,  without  his  arms,^ 

In  timid  nakedness  of  charms; 

And  all  the  Graces,  linked  with  Love, 

Stray,  laughing,   through   the   shadowy 

grove; 
While  rosy  boys  disporting  round, 
In  circlets  trip  the  velvet  ground. 
But  ah !  if  there  Apollo  toys,^ 
I  tremble  for  the  rosy  boys. 

ODE  VI.« 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers, 
To  cull  a  wreath  of  matin  flowers, 
Where  many  an  early  rose  was  weeping, 
I  found  the  urchin  Cupid  sleeping.^ 

1  Let  Love  be  there,  without  his  arms,  etc. 
Thus  SauiMzaro  in  the  eclogue  of  "  Gallicto 
nell'  Arcadia :  "  — 

Vegnan  li  vaghi  A  tmni 
SenzafiamnulU^  6  strait^ 
Scherzandif  insieme  pargoUtti  #  nudi. 
Fluttering  on  the  busy  wing, 

A  train  of  naked  Cupids  came, 
Sporting  around  in  harmless  ring, 
Without  a  dart,  without  a  flame. 
And  thus  in  the  "  Pervigilium  Veneris :  "  — 
Itt  t^ym/kay  posuit  arma,/eriaius  est  attufr. 
Love  is  disarmed — ye  nymphs,  in  safety  stray, 
Your  bosoms  now  may  boast  a  holiday ! 
2  But  ah !  if  there  Apollo  toys, 
I  tremble  for  the  rosy  boys. 
An  Elusion  to  the  fable  that  Apollo  had  killed 
his  beloved  boy  Hyacinth,  while  playing  with  him 
at  qnotts.    "  This  (says  M.  La  Fosse)  is  assuredly 
the  sense  of  the  text,  and  it  cannot  admit  of  atiy 
other."  ^ 

The  Italian  translators,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  note,  have  Uken  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing Anacreon  himself  explain  this  fable.    Thus 
Salriiu,  the  most  literal  of  any  of  them :  — 
Ma  con  lor  mm  giuochi  Apollo  ; 
Ch«  infitro  riuo 
Col  duro  disco 
A  Giacimto  fiacc^  il  coUo* 

3  This  beautiful  fiction,  which  the  commenta- 
tors have  attributed  to  Julian,  a  royal  poet,  the 
Vatican  MS.  pronounces  to  be  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  Anacreon.  It  lias,  indeed,  all  the 
features  of  the  parent :  — 

et  facile  intciis 
Noscitetur  ab  omnibus. 

4  Wliere  many  an  early  rose  was  weeping, 
I  found  the  urchin  Cupid  sleeping. 

TWs  ide«  is  prettily  iroiuted  in  the  following 
»p>eraai  by  Andreas  Naugerius :  — 

FUrtnUs  dum  forte  vagan*  mea  Hyella  per 
hert^ 


I  caught  the  boy,  a  goblet's  tide 
Was  richly  mantling  by  my  side, 
I  caught  him  by  his  downy  wing, 
And  whelmed  him  in  the  racy  spring. 
Then  drank  I  down  the  poisoned  bowl, 
And  Love  now  nestles  in  my  soul. 
Oh,  yes,  my  soul  is  Cupid's  nest, 
I  feel  him  fluttering  in  my  breast. 

ODE  vn.s 

The  women  tell  me  every  day 
That  all  my  bloom  has  past  away. 
**  Behold,"  the  pretty  wantons  C|y, 
**  Behold  this  mirror  with  a  sigh; 
The  locks  upon  thy  brow  are  few. 
And  like  the  rest,  they  're  withering  too  !** 
Whether  decline  has  thinned  my  hair, 
I  'm  sure  I  neither  know  nor  care;* 

texit  odoratis  liiia  cana  rosie^ 
ecce  rosas  inter  laiitauiem  iuvenit  A  morons 

et  simtd  annexis  ftorUms  implicuU. 
Luctaiur  primo,  et  contra  nitentibus  alts 

indomitns  tentat  solvere  vincla  puer : 
mox  ubi  lacteoleu  et  dignas  matre  papilla* 

vidit  et  ora  ipsos  nata  movere  Deos^ 
impositosque  comee  ambrosios  nt  sentit  odores 

^«Mywr  legit  diti  messe  beattts  Arabs ; 
"/   (dixit)    mea,   quare    novum   tibi^   mater, 
A  morem, 

imperio  sedes  hoc  erit  apta  meo** 
As  fair  Hyella,  through  the  bloomy  grove, 
A  wreath  of  many  mingled  flowerets  wove. 
Within  a  rose  a  sleeping  Love  she  found. 
And  in  the  twisted  wreaths  the  baby  bound. 
Awhile  he  struggled,  and  impatient  tried 
To  break  the  rosy  bonds  the  virgin  tied ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  bosom's  radiant  swell. 
Her  features,  where  the  eye  of  Jove  might  dwell ; 
And  caught  the  ambrosial  odors  of  her  hair, 
Rich  as  the  breathings  of  Arabian  air ; 
"Oh I  mother  Venus,"  (said  the  raptured  child. 
By  charms,  of  more  than  mortal  bloom,  beguiled,) 
"  Go,  seek  another  boy,  thou  'st  lost  thine  own, 
Hyella's  arms  shall  now  be  Cupid's  throne !  " 

This  epigram  of    Naugerius  is  imiuted  by 
Lodovico  Dolce  in  a  poem,  beginning  — 

Mentre  raccoglie  kor  ttno,  hor  altrofiore 
Vicina  aunrio  di  chiare  et  lucid^  onde^ 
Lidia,  etc.,  etc. 

6  Alberd  has  imitated  this  ode  in  a  poen 
beginning  — 

Nisa  mi  dice  e  Clori 
Tirsi,  tu  se*  pur  veglio. 
6  Whether  decline  has  thinned  my  hair, 
I  'm  sure  I  neither  know  nor  car^; 
Henry  Stephen  very  justly  remarks  the  ele* 
gant  negligence  of  the  expression  in  the  original 
here:  — 

•it'  tlaivy  «tT*  awrf\0oy, 
ovK  olSa. 

And  Longepierre  has  adduced  from   Catullus 
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But  this  I  know,  and  this  I  feel, 
As  onward  to  the  tomb  I  steal, 
That  still  as  death  approaches  nearer, 
The  joys  of  life  are  sweeter,  dearer  ;i 
And  had  I  but  an  hour  to  live. 
That  little  hour  to  bliss  I  'd  give. 

ODE   VIII.2 
I  CARB  not  for  the  idle  state 
Of  Persia's  king,  the  rich,  the  great  r^ 
I  envy  not  the  monarch's  throne. 
Nor  wish  the  treasured  gold  my  own. 
But  oh  L  be  mine  the  rosy  wreath, 
Its  freshness  o'er  my  brow  to  breathe; 
Be  mine  the  rich  perfumes  that  flow, 
To  cool  and  scent  my  locks  of  snow.* 

what  he  thinks  a  similar  instance  of  this  simpli- 
city of  manner :  — 

Ipse  quu  sUy  tUntm  st/,  an  mm  sU^  id  qucqut 
nescii, 

Longepierre  was  a  good  critic ;  but  perhaps 
the  line  which  he  has  selected  is  a  specimen  of 
a  carelessness  not  very  commendable.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess  that  none  of  the  Latin  poets 
have  ever  appeared  to  me  so  capable  of  imitating 
the  graces  of  Anacreon  as  Catullus,  if  he  had  not 
allowed  a  depraved  imagination  to  hurry  him  so 
often  into  mere  vulgar  hcentiousness. 

1  That  still  as  death  approaches  nearer, 
The  joys  of  life  arc  sweeter,  dearer ; 
Pontanus  has  a  very  delicate  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  old  age :  — 
Quid  ridts,   Matrona  f   unem    quid   temnis 
am/tHtem  t 
Quisquis  amat  nuilA  est  coMditione  senex. 
Why  do  vou  scorn  my  want  of  vouth, 
And  with  a  smile  my  brow  bcliold? 
Lady  dear  I  bcHcve  this  truth. 
That  he  who  loves  cannot  lie  old. 
2  "The  Orman  poet  I^ssinc:  has  imitated 
this  ode.     Vol.  i.  p.  24."  —  Degen;    "Gail  de 
Editionibus." 

Baxter  conjectures  that  this  was  written  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  poet's  returni-ig  the  money  to 
Polycrates,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Stobaeus. 
3  I  care  not  for  the  idle  state 
Of  Persia's  king,  etc. 
"There  is  a  fniKment  of  Archilorhus  in  Plu- 
tarch, *  De  tranc^uillitate  animi,'  which  our  poet 
has  very  closely  imitated  here;  it  begins,  — 
Ou  /mot  Ta  rwyctai  tou  TttiKv\pv<iov  fitXti.** 

Harnfs. 
In  one  of  the  monki'»h  imitators  of  Anacreon 
we  find  ^hc  same  thought :  — 

T4  trot,  i^cA«tf  y4f€<r0ax ; 

®«A«ti  rvYcw  T«ii  (tai  rd  ; 

4  Be  mine  the  rich  perfumes  that  flow, 

To  cool  and  scent  my  locks  of  snow. 

In  the  original.  Mi'pourt  KaToBpixtiv  vn^vriv. 

On  account  of  this  idea  of  perfuming  the  beard, 


To-day  I  *11  haste  to  quaff  my  wine, 
As  if  to-morrow  ne'er  would  shine; 
But  if  to-morrow  comes,  why  then  — 
I  '11  haste  to  quaff  my  wine  again. 
And  thus  while  all  our  days  are  bright. 
Nor  time  has  dimmed  their  bloomy  light. 
Let  us  the  festal  hours  beguile 
With  mantling  cup  and  cordial  smile; 
And  shed  from  each  new  bowl  of  wine 
The  richest  drop  on  Bacchus'  shrine. 
For  Death  may  come,    with   brow  un- 
pleasant. 
May   come,   when    least   we   wish   him 

present, 
And  beckon  to  the  sable  shore, 
And  grimly  bid  us  —  drink  no  more  I 

ODE   IX.6 
I  PRAY  thee,  by  the  gods  above, 
Give  me  the  mighty  bowl  I  love, 
And  let  me  sing,  in  wild  delight, 
**  I  will  —  I  will  be  mad  to-night !  *' 
Alcmseon  once,  as  legends  tell. 
Was  frenzied  by  the  fiends  of  hell; 
Orestes,  too,  with  naked  tread, 
Frantic  paced  the  mountain-head; 

Cornelius  de  Pauw  pronounces  the  whole  ode  to 
be  the  spurious  production  of  some  lascivious 
monk,  who  was  nursing  his  beard  with  unguents. 
But  he  should  have  Itnown  that  this  was  an 
ancient  eastern  custom,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
Savar\'.  still  exists  :  "  F<»tM  voyet^  MonsirMr 
(says  tnis  traveller),  que  Pusagt  antique  de  se 
par/uftter  la  tiU  et  la  barbe,*  c^Ubri  A»r  le 
pro  phi  te  Rot,  subs  is  te  encore  de  n^s  JoursV 
Lettre  12.  Sa vary  like \*ise  cites  this  very  ode  of 
Anacreon.  Angerianus  has  not  thought  the  idea 
inconsistent,  having  introduced  it  in  the  following 
lines :  — 
/Anr  mihi  cura,  rosis  et  cingere  tempera  myric^ 

Et  euros  multo  delapidare  mere. 
I/tec  mihi  cum,  comas  et  bar  bam  tingere  smcc^ 

A  ssyrio  et  dukes  continttare  jocos. 
This  be  my  care,  to  wreath  my  brow  with  flowers. 

To  drench  my  sorrows  in  tne  ample  bowl ; 
To  pour  rich  perfume  o'er  my  beard  in  showers. 
And  give  full  loose  to  mirth  and  joy  of  soul ! 
6  The  poet  is  here  in  a  freniy  of  cnjoymen'. 
and  it  is,  indeed,  '*  amabilis  insania  ;  " — 
Furor  di  poesin, 
Di  iascivin,  e  di  vino, 
Triplicato  furore, 
Bacco,  Apollo,  et  Amere, 

Ritraiti  del  Cavalier  Marine. 
This  is  truly,  as  Scaliger  expresses  it, 

Insanire  dulce 

et  sapidum.  fterere  /nrorem. 

*  "  Stcui  ungventnm  in  capite  quad  desctndii 
in  hariuxm  AaroftisJ^^  —  Psaume  133. 
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And  why  ?  a  murdered  mother's  shade 
Haunted  them  still  where'er  they  strayed. 
But  ne'er  could  I  a  murderer  be, 
The  grape  alone  shall  bleed  for  me; 
Yet  can  I  shout,  with  wild  delight, 
••  I  will  —  I  will  be  mad  to-night." 

Alcides'  self,  in  days  of  yore, 
Imbrued  his  hands  in  youthful  gore. 
And  brandished,  with  a  maniac  joy, 
The  quiver  of  the  expiring  boy : 
And  Ajax,  with  tremendous  shield, 
Infuriate  scoured  the  guiltless  field. 
But  I,  whose  hands  no  weapon  ask, 
No  armor  but  this  joyous  flask;        » 
The  trophy  of  whose  frantic  hours 
Is  but  a  scattered  wreath  of  flowers, 
Ev'n  I  can  sing  with  wild  delight, 
"  I  will  —  I  will  be  mad  to-night !  " 

ODE  X.i 

How  am  I  to  punish  thee, 
For  the  wrong  thou  'st  done  to  me. 
Silly  swallow,  prating  thing  *  — 
Shall  I  clip  that  wheeling  wing  ? 
Or,  as  Tereus  did,  of  old,' 
(So  the  fabled  tale  is  told,) 
Shall  I  tear  that  tongue  away, 
Tongue  that  uttered  such  a  lay? 
Ah,  now  thoughtless  hast  thou  beenl 
Long  before  the  dawn  was  seen, 

1  This  ode  is  addressed  to  a  swallow.  I  find 
from  Degen  amd  from  Gail's  index,  that  the  (rcr- 
oEian  poet  Weisse  has  imitated  it,  '*  Sherz.  Lied- 
er."  lib,  ii.  carm.  y\  that  Ramler  alsc  *^ 
imitated  it,  "  \jfT.  Blumenlese,"  lib.  iv.  p. 


er."  lib,  ii.  carm,  y\  that  Ramler  also  has 
imitated  it,  "  \jfT.  Blumenlese,"  lib.  iv.  p.  33^. ; 
and  some  others.    See  "  Gail  de  Edittonibos/' 


We  are  here  referred  by  Degen  to  that  dull 
book,  "  The  Epistles  of  Aldphron,"  tenth  epis- 
tle, third  book;  where  lophon  complains  to 
Eraston  of  being  wakened  by  the  crowing  of 
a  cock,  from  his  vision  of  riches. 

2  Silly  swallow,  prating  thing,  etc. 
The  loqaadty  of  the  swallow  was  proverbial- 
ix«d;  thus  Nicostratus :  — 

Ei  r6  9vvt\iK  taX  v6kKa.  jcal  tax^wf  AaA«tr 

«Aeyorr*  av  iitiiy  <rM^poi'«<rr<pat  woAv. 
If  in  prating  from  rooming  till  night, 

A  sign  of  our  wisdom  there  be. 
The  swallows  are  wiser  by  right. 

For  they  pratde  much  faster  than  we. 
3  Or,  as  Tereus  did,  of  old,  etc. 
Modem  poetry  has  confirmed  the  name  of 
Philomel  upon  Uie  nightingale;  but  many  re- 
spectable authorities  among  the  ancients  assigned 
tms  metamorphose  to  Progne,  and  made  Pnilo> 
nicl  the  swallow,  as  Anacreon  does  here. 


When  a  dream  came  o'er  my  mind, 
Picturing  her  I  worship,  kind. 
Just  when  I  was  nearly  blest. 
Loud  thy  matins  broke  my  rest  I 

ODE  XL* 
••Tkll  me,  gentle  youth,  I  pray  thee, 
What  in  purchase  shall  I  pay  thee 
For  this  little  waxen  toy. 
Image  of  the  Paphian  boy?  " 
Thus  I  said,  the  other  day. 
To  a  youth  who  past  my  way: 
**  Sir,"  (he  answered,  and  the  while 
Answered  all  in  Doric  style,) 
**  Take  it,  for  a  trifle  take  it; 
'T  was  not  I  who  dared  to  make  it; 
No,  believe  me,  't  was  not  I ; 
Oh,  it  has  cost  me  many  a  sigh. 
And  I  can  no  longer  keep 
Little  gods,  who  murder  sleep !  "  * 
**  Here,  then,  here,"  (I  said  with  joy,) 
"  Here  is  silver  for  the  boy: 
He  shall  be  my  bosom  guest. 
Idol  of  my  pious  breast !  " 

Now,  young  Love,  I  have  thee  mine, 
Warm  me  with  that  torch  of  thine; 
Make  me  feel  as  I  have  felt, 
Or  thy  waxen  frame  shall  melt : 
I  must  burn  with  warm  desire^ 
Or  thou,  my  boy  —  in  yonder  fire.* 

ODE  XH. 
They  tell  how  Atys,  wild  with  love. 
Roams  the  mount  and  haunted  grove ;  ^ 

4  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  with  any  grace  the 
narrative  simplicity  of  this  ode,  and  the  humor 
of  the  tum  with  which  it  concludes.  I  feel,  in- 
deed, that  the  translation  must  appear  vapid,  if 
not  ludicrous,  to  an  English  reader. 

5  And  I  can  no  longer  keep 
Little  gods,  who  murder  sleep ! 

I  have  not  literally  rendered  the  epithet  nav- 
T6p9KTa\  if  it  has  any  meaning  here,  it  is  one, 
perhaps^  better  omitted. 

6  I  must  bum  with  warm  desire. 
Or  thou,  my  boy  —  in  yonder  fire. 

From  this  Lon^epierre  conjectures,  that,  what- 
ever Anacreon  might  say,  he  felt  sometimes  the 
inconveniences  of  old  age,  and  here  solicits  from 
the  power  of  Love  a  warmth  which  he  could  no 
longer  expect  from  Nature. 

7  They  tell  how  Atys.  wild  with  love. 
Roams  the  mount  and  haunted  grove. 

There  are  many  contradictory  stories  of  the 
loves  of  Cybele  and  Atys.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  mutilated,  but  whether  by  his  own  fury,  or 
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Cybele's  name  he  howls  around,^ 
Tne  gloomy  blast  returns  the  sound ! 
Oft  too,  by  Claros'  hallowed  spring,^ 
The  votaries  of  the  laurelled  king 
Quaff  the  inspiring,  magic  stream, 
And  rave  in  wild,  prophetic  dream. 
But  frenzied  dreams  arc  not  for  me, 
Great  Bacchus  is  my  deity  1 
Full  of  mirth,  and  full  of  him, 
While  floating  odors  round  me  swim,' 
While  mantling  bowls  are  full  supplied, 
And  you  sit  blushing  by  my  side, 
I  will  be  mad  and  raving  too  — 
Mad,  my  girl,  with  love  for  you  1 

ODE  XIII. 

I  WILL,  I  will,  the  conflict's  past. 
And  I  '11  consent  to  love  at  last. 
Cupid  has  long,  with  smiling  art, 
Invited  me  to  yield  my  heart ; 
And  I  have  thought  that  peace  of  mind 
Should  not  be  for  a  smile  resigned; 
And  so  repelled  the  tender  lure, 
And  hoped   my  heart  would   sleep   se- 
cure. 

But,  slighted  in  his  boasted  charms, 
The  angry  infant  flew  to  arms ; 
He  slung  his  quiver's  golden  frame, 
He  took  his  bow,  his  shafts  of  flame, 
And  proudly  summoned  me  to  yield, 
Or  meet  him  on  the  martial  field. 
And  what  did  I  unthinking  do? 

Cybele's  jealousy,  is  a  point  upon  which  authors 
are  not  agreed. 

1  Cybele's  name  he  howls  around,  etc. 
I  have  here  adopted  the  accentuation  which 
Elias  Andreas  gives  to  Cybcle :  — 
In  ntoniibux  CybiUn 
tnagno  sonans  boatu. 
2  Oft  too,  by  Clares'  hallowed  spring,  etc. 
This  fountain  was  in  a  frrove.  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  situated  between  Colophon  and  Le- 
bcdos,  in  Ionia.     The  god  had  an  omcle  there. 
Scaligcr  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his  Anacreontica:— 
Stmtt  Mt  concitus  ofsiro^ 
vtluti  qui  Cinriat  aqua* 
tbibere  loquacts, 
quo  ^us  cauufU,  f4ura  voiutU. 
3  While  floating  odors,  etc. 
Spaletti  has  quite  mistaken  the  import  of  «o- 
pfo^cif ,  as  applied  to  the  poet's  mistress  —  *\l/ir4 
faiigatuM  amic& ;  '*  —  thus  interpreting  it  in  a 
senst  which  must  want  either  delicacy  or  gal- 
lantry; if  not,  perhaps,  both. 


I  took  to  arms,  undaunted,  too;* 
Assumed  the  corslet,  shield,  and  spear, 
And,  like  Pelides,  smiled  at  fear. 
Then  (hear  it,  all  ye  powers  above !) 
I  fought  with  Love !  I  fought  with  Love  1 
And  now  his  arrows  all  were  shed. 
And  I  had  just  in  terror  fled  — 
When,  heaving  an  indignant  sigh. 
To  see  me  thus  unwounded  fly, 
And,  having  now  no  other  dart, 
He  shot  himself  into  my  heart !  * 
My  heart  —  alas  the  luckless  day ! 

4  And  what  did  I  unthinking  do  ? 
I  took  to  arms,  undaunted,  too. 
Longepierre  has  here  quoted  an  epigram  from 
the  Antnologia.  in  which  the  poet  assume*  Rem* 
son  as  the  armor  against  Love. 
'OffAtcr^ot  irp^  epwra  ir«pi  9rAp¥w.9i.  Kv^kw^w^ 

ovhi  lit  riKi}<rei,  |a<>>'oc  tSiy  wpbf  cva* 
9vaT(K  6'  aBaydrtf  avvtKtvaoiiai'  iiy  6i  /loi^r 
BoKXOv  ixV*  ^*'  ^^*'0V  vpof  6v*  iy^  6vyapLmx  ; 
With  Reason  I  cover  my  breast  as  a  shield, 
And  fearlessly  meet  little  Love  in  the  field ; 
Thus  fighting  his  godship,  1 11  ne'er  be  dismayed ; 
But  if  Bacchus  should  ever  advance  to  his  aid, 
Alas!  then,  unable  to  combat  the  two. 
Unfortunate  warrior,  what  should  I  do? 

This  idea  of  the  irresistibility  of  Cupid  and 
Bacchus  united,  is  delicately  expressea  in  an 
Italian  poem,  which  is  so  truly  Anacreontic,  that 
its  introduction  here  may  be  pardoned.     It  is  an 
imitation,  indeed,  of  our  poet  s  sixth  ode. 
Lavossi  A  more  in  qutl  vicino/iuttu 
Otfe giuro  {Pastor)  che  bexftna*  to 
Bex^ei  U  futmms^  atui  l*iste$t0  Dic^ 
Ch^or  con  Ckumtdt  piunu 
Lascivetto  fui  scherxa  al  eer  miomo. 
Ma  cht  sarei  s'to  lo  bevtssi  im  giom^, 
Bacco,  net  tuo  liqnore  f 
Sarei,  piu  eke  non  sono  ebro  eTA  wunre. 
The  urchin  of  the  bow  and  quiver 
Was  bathing  in  a  neighboring  river, 
Where,  as  I  drank  on  ycster-eve, 
f  Shepherd-youih.  the  ule  believe,) 
•T  was  not  a  cooling,  crystal  draught, 
'T  was  liquid  tlame  J  madly  quaffed ; 
For  Love  was  in  the  rippling  tide, 
1  felt  him  to  my  bosom  glide ; 
And  now  the  wily,  wanton  mintoo 
Plays  round  my  heart  with  restless  pinkMV 
A  day  it  was  of  faul  sur, 
Bui  ah,  't  were  even  more  fatal  tar, 
If,  Bacchus,  in  thy  cup  of  fire, 
I  found  this  fluttering,  young  desire : 
Then,  then  indeed  my  soul  would  prove, 
Ev'n  more  than  ever,  dnink  with  lovel 
5  And,  having  now  no  other  dart, 
He  shot  himself  into  ray  heart ! 
Dryden  has  parodied  this  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing extravagant  lines :  — 

I  'm  all  o'er  Love ; 

Nay,  I  am  Love,  Love  shot,  and  shot  so  fast, 
I       He  shot  himself  into  my  breast  at  last. 
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Received  the  God,  and  died  away. 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  faithless  shield ! 
Thy  lord  at  length  is  forced  to  yield. 
Vain,  vain,  is  every  outward  care, 
The  foe  's  within,  and  triumphs  there. 

ODE  XIV.i 
Count  me,  on  the  summer  trees, 
Every  leaf  that  courts  the  breeze ;  ^ 

1  The  poet,  in  this  cataIog:ue  of  his  mistresses, 
means  nothing  more,  tlun,  by  a  lively  hyperbole, 
to  inform  us,  that  his  heart,  unfettered  by  any 
one  object,  was  warm  with  devotion  towaras  the 
sjx  in  general.  Cowley  is  indebted  to  this  ode 
for  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  called  "The  Chroni- 
cle; "  and  the  learoed  Menage  has  imiuted  it  in 
a  Greek  Anacreontic,  which  has  so  much  ease  and 
spirit,  that  the  reader  nuy  not  be  <Uspleased  at 
seeing  it  here :  — 

nPOS  BfONA. 

Aci^fcMVtovv  TC  irotaf, 
ct  vuKTbf  aarpa  vit^a, 
irapoicrtovf^  tc  Jti-tifiov^i 

Kol  TOv«  ifioifi  cpurof 
Svmi,  BtMy,  «pi^^ciy. 
ic6pi}y,  yvvaijca,  X^P"^"* 

Ilarrwr  x^tot  ^iv  ivrw, 
a,itniv  viwv  'EpMraif, 

ypwijy,  KoXriv,  yXvKtiaVf 
ioaaii.ia¥,  iro^«iri|»'» 
del  iion^p  ^tXrjaai 
iyrft  inn  Sv¥aiiiriv. 

Tell  the  foliage  of  the  woods, 
Tell  the  billows  of  the  floods, 
Namber  midnight's  starrv  store, 
And  the  sands  that  crowd  the  shore, 
Then,  my  Bion,  thou  mayst  count 
Of  my  loves  the  vast  amount. 
1  've  been  tovim;,  all  my  days, 
Many  nymphs,  m  many  ways ; 
Virgin,  wiaow,  maid,  and  wife  — 
I  Ve  been  doting  all  my  life. 
Naiads,  Nereids,  nymphs  of  fountains. 
Goddesses  of  groves  and  mountains. 
Fair  and  sable,  great  and  small, 
Yes,  I  swear  I  've  loved  them  all ! 
Soon  was  every  passion  over, 

1  was  but  the  moment's  lover; 
C^i  I  'm  such  a  roving  elf, 
That  the  Queen  of  Love  herself, 
Though  she  practised  all  her  wiles, 
Roev  blushes,  irreathed  smiles. 
All  ner  beauty's  proud  endeavor 
Could  not  chain  mr  heart  for  ever. 

2  Count  me,  on  the  summer  trees, 
Eveiy  leaf.  etc. 


Count  me,  on  the  foamy  deep, 
Every  wave  that  sinks  to  sleep; 
Then,  when  you  have  numbered  these 
Billowy  tides  and  leafy  trees, 
Count  me  all  the  flames  I  prove, 
All  the  gentle  nymphs  I  love. 
First,  of  pure  Athenian  maids 
Sporting  in  their  olive  shades, 
You  may  reckon  just  a  score, 
Nay,  I  *11  grant  you  fifteen  more. 
In  the  famed  Corinthian  grove. 
Where  such  countless  wantons  rove,* 
Chains  of  beauties  may  be  found, 
Chains,  by  which  my  heart  is  bound; 
There,  indeed,  are  nymphs  divine. 
Dangerous  to  a  soul  like  mine.* 
Many  bloom  in  Lesbos'  isle; 

This  figure  is  called,  by  rhetoricians,  the  Im- 
possible (a6vvaTOi'),  and  is  very  frequently  made 


use  of  in  poetnr.  The  aroator^r  writers  have  ex- 
hausted a  world  of  imagery  bv  it,  to  express  the 
infinite  number  of  kisses  wnich  they  require  from 


the  lips  of  their  mistresses  :  in  this  Catullus  led 

the  way :  — 

Qttam  sidera  ttmitAy  cum  tacet  nox^ 

furtivos  kotHtnum  vident  amores  ; 
tarn  te  basia  inulta  basiare 
vesano  satis,  et  super ^  Catulh  est : 
qua  tuc  pernumerare  curiosi 
P<nsini^  nee  tnala/ascinare  lingua. 

Carm.  7. 
As  many  stellar  eves  of  light. 
As  through  the  silent  waste  of  night, 
Gazing  upon  this  world  of  shade. 
Witness  some  secret  youth  and  maid, 
Who  fair  as  thou,  and  fond  as  I, 
In  stolen  joys  enamoured  lie,  — 
So  many  kisses,  ere  1  slumber. 
Upon  those  dew-bright  lips  I  '11  number; 
So  many  kisses  we  snail  count, 
Envy  can  never  tell  the  amount. 
No  tongue  shall  blab  the  sum,  but  mine ; 
No  lips  shall  fascinate,  but  tUne  I 

3  In  the  famed  Corinthian  grove. 
Where  such  countless  wantons  rove,  etc. 

Corinth  was  very  famous  for  the  beauty  and 
number  of  its  courtesans.  Venus  was  the  deity 
principally  worshipped  by  the  people,  and  their 
constant  prayer  was,  that  the  gods  should  in- 
crease the  numbei  of  her  worshippers.  We  may 
perceive  from  the  application  ot  the  verb  KoptK. 
tfid^eii',  in  Aristophanes,  tluit  the  lubricity  of  the 
Corinthians  had  become  proverbial. 

4  There,  indeed,  are  nymphs  divine, 
Dangerous  to  a  soul  like  mine  ! 

**  With  justice  has  the  poet  attributed  beauty 
to  the  women  of  Greece."  —  Drgen. 

M.  de  Pauw,  the  author  of  "Dissertations 
unon  the  Greeks,"  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  he 
thinks,  that  bv  a  canricimis  partialitv  of  nature, 
the  other  sex  had  all  the  beauty ;  anrf  by  this  sup- 
position ende"»vors  to  account  for  a  very  singular 
depravation  of  instinct  among  that  people. 
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Many  in  Ionia  smile; 

Rhodes  a  pretty  swarm  can  boast; 

Caria  too  contains  a  host. 

Sum  them  all  —  of  brown  and  fair 

You  may  count  two  thousand  there. 

What,  you  stare?     I  pray  you,  peace ! 

More  I  '11  find  before  I  cease. 

Have  I  told  you  all  my  flames, 

'Mong  the  amorous  Syrian  dames? 

Have  I  numbered  every  one, 

Glowing  under  Egypt's  sun? 

Or  the  nymphs,  who  blushing  sweet 

Deck  the  shrine  of  Love  in  Crete; 

Where  the  God,  with  festal  play, 

Holds  eternal  holiday? 

Still  in  clusters,  still  remain 

Gades*  warm,  desiring  train;  ^ 

Still  there  lies  a  myriad  more 

On  the  sable  India's  shore; 

These,  and  many  far  removed, 

All  are  loving  —  all  are  loved  I 

ODE  XV.8 
Tell  me,  why,  my  sweetest  dove, 
Thus  your  humid  pinions  move, 
Shedding  through  the  air  in  showers 
Essence  of  the  balmiest  flowers? 
Tell  me  whither,  whence  you  rove. 
Tell  me  all,  my  sweetest  dove, 

1  Gades'  warm,  desiring  train. 

The  Gadiunian  girls  were  like  the  Baladi^s 
of  India,  whose  dances  are  thus  described  by  a 
French  author:  "  Les  danset  umt ^estftte  toutes 
tUs  pantomimts  efanumr  ;  U  pian^  U  dtssein, 
le$  attitudts,  Us  mesttres.  Us  tens  tt  Its  cadences 
de  ces  beUletSf  tout  respire  cette  passion  et  en  ex- 
prime  Us  voiupUs  et  Us  /ureursy  — '*  Histoire 
dtt  Commerce  dcs  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes." 
Raynal. 

The  music  of  the  Gaditanian  females  had  all 
the  voluptuous  character  of  their  dancing,  as  ap- 
pears from  Martial :  — 

Cantica  qui  Nili^  qui  Gaditana  susurrat. 

Lib.  iii.  epig.  63. 

Lodovico  Ariosto  had  this  ode  of  our  bard  in 
his  mind,  when  he  wrote  his  poem  "  De  divcrsis 
amoribus  "     Sec  the  **  Anthologia  lulonim." 

2  The  dove  of  Anacreon,  brarinc  a  letter  from 
the  poet  to  his  mistress,  is  met  bv  a  stranger, 
with  whom  this  dialofcue  is  imatdned. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  Iclter-carrving 
nieeons,  when  they  went  any  distance  frum 
home,  as  the  most  '-ertain  means  of  convey i'^g 
intelligence  back.  Tluit  tender  domestic  attaclv 
ment  which  attracts  this  delicate  little  bird 
thnragh  every  danger  and  difficulty  till  it  settles 
to  its  native  nest,  affords  to  the  author  of  "  IIm 


Curious  stranger,  I  belong 
To  the  bard  of  Teian  song; 
With  his  mandate  now  I  fly 
To  the  nymph  of  azure  eye;  — 
She,  whose  eye  has  maddened  Diany.* 
But  the  poet  more  than  any. 
Venus,  for  a  hymn  of  love, 
Warbled  in  her  votive  grove,* 
('T  was  in  sooth  a  gentle  lay,) 
Gave  me  to  the  bard  away. 
See  me  now  his  faithful  minion,  — 
Thus  with  softly-gliding  pinion, 
To  his  lovely  girl  I  bear 
Songs  of  passion  through  the  air. 
Oft  he  blandly  whispers  me, 
**Soon,  my  bird,  I  '11  set  you  free.** 
But  in  vain  be  '11  bid  me  fly, 
I  shall  serve  him  till  I  die. 
Never  could  my  plumes  sustain 
Ruffling  winds  and  chilling  rain, 
O'er  the  plains,  or  in  the  dell. 
On  the  mountain's  savage  swell, 
Seeking  in  the  desert  wood 
Gloomy  shelter,  rustic  food. 

Pleasures  of  Memory  "  a  fine  and  Interesting  esc 
emplificatton  of  his  subject. 
Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
See  the  poem.     Daniel  Heimsios,  in  speaking 
of  Dousa,  who  adopted  ttus  method  at  tne  siege 
of  Ley  den,  expresses  a  similar  sentiment. 
Que  patriee  mm  tendii  amor  t    Mandata  referrt 
postquam  kominem  nequiit  mittere,  misU  avetm. 
Fuller  tells  us  that,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Christians  intercepted  a  letter,  tied  to  the 
legs  of  a  dove,  in  which  the  Persian  Emperor 
pronused  assistance  to   the  besieged.  —  *'  Holy 
War,"  cap.  24.  book  I. 

3  She,  whose  eye  has  maddened  many,  etc. 

For  Tvpav^av,  in  the  original,  Zeune  and 
Schneider  conjecture  that  we  should  read  rvaov 
vov^  in  allusion  to  the  strong  influence  which 
this  object  of  his  love  held  over  the  nind  of 
Polycratcs.    See  Dbubn. 

4  Venus,  for  a  hymn  of  love, 
Warbled  in  her  votive  grove,  etc. 

"This  passage  is  invaluable,  amd  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  so  beautiful  or  so  delicate 
has  ever  been  said.  What  an  idea  does  it  give 
of  the  poetry  of  the  man,  from  whom  Venus 
herself,  the  mother  of  the  Graces  and  the  Pleas- 
ures, purchases  a  Uttle  hymn  with  one  of  her 
favorite  doves !  "  —  I^ncbhibrrb. 

De  Pauw  objects  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
ode,  because  it  makes  Anacreon  his  own  pane> 
gv-rist :  but  poets  have  a  license  for  praising 
themselves,  which,  with  some  indeed,  may  be 
considered  as  comprised  under  their  geneni 
privilege  of  fiction. 
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Now  I  lead  a  life  of  ease, 
Far  from  rugged  haunts  like  these. 
From  Anacreon's  hand  I  eat 
Food  delicious,  viands  sweet; 
Flutter  o'er  his  goblet's  brim, 
Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him. 
ITien,  when  I  have  wantoned  round 
To  his  lyre's  beguiling  sound; 
Or  with  gently- moving  wings 
Fanned  the  minstrel  while  he  sings: 
On  his  harp  I  sink  in  slumbers, 
Dreaming  still  of  dulcet  numbers ! 

This  is  all  —  away  —  away  — 
You  have  made  me  waste  the  day. 
How  I  *ve  chattered !  prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so. 


ODE  XVI.i 

Thou,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues 
Mimic  form  and  soul  infuse,^ 
Best  of  painters,  come  portray 
The  lovely  maid  that  *s  far  away." 

1  This  ode  and  the  next  may  be  called  coin- 
panion-pictures ;  thejr  are  hiKhly  finished,  and 
^ve  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  taste  of  the  an- 
cients in  beauty.  Franciscus  Junius  quotes  them 
in  his  third  book  "  De  Pictura  Veterum." 

This  ode  has  been  imitated  by  Ronsard,  Giuli- 
ano  Goseliui,  etc.  Scaliger  alludes  to  it  thus  in 
his  Anacreontica :  — 

Olim  te^e  biamlo, 
Utis  vtrsUms 
candidus  A  nacreon 
qnam  pingeret  amicus 
dtscripsit  Ventrem  suam. 

The  Tcian  bard,  of  former  days. 
Attuned  his  sweet  descriptive  lays. 
And  taufdit  the  painter's  hand  to  trace 
His  fair  belovea's  every  grace. 

In  the  dialogue  of  Caspar  Barlseus,  entitled 
**  An  formosa  sit  ducenda,"  the  reader  will  find 
many  ciurious  ideas  and  descriptions  of  womanly 
beauty. 

2  Thou,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues 
Mimic  form  and  soul  infuse. 
I  have  followed  here  the  reading  of  the  Vati- 
can MS.  po64Tf^.     Painting  is  called  *•  the  rosy 
art,"  either  in  reference  to  coloring,  or  as  an  in- 
definite epithet  of  excellence,  from  the  associa- 
tion of   beauty  with   that  flower.     Salvini  has 
sdopted  this  reading  in  his  literal  translation :  — 
DtQa  roua  arte  signore. 
3  The  lovely  maid  that 's  far  away. 
If  this  portrait  of  the  poet's  mistress  be  not 
merely  ideal,  the  omission  of  her  name  is  much 


Far  away,  my  soul !  thou  art, 
But  I  've  thy  beauties  all  by  heart. 
Paint  her  jetty  ringlets  playing. 
Silky  locks,  like  tendrils  straying;* 
And,  if  painting  hath  the  skill 
To  make  the  spicy  balm  distil,* 
Let  every  little  lock  exhale 
A  sigh  of  perfume  on  the  gale. 
Where  her  tresses'  curly  flow 
Darkles  o*er  the  brow  of  snow, 
Let  her  forehead  beam  to  light, 
Burnished  as  the  ivory  bright. 
Let  her  eyebrows  smoothly  rise 
In  jetty  arches  o'er  her  eyes. 
Each,  a  crescent  gently  gliding. 
Just  commingling,  just  dividing. 

But,  hast  thou  any  sparkles  warm, 
The  lightning  of  her  eyes  to  form? 
Let  thpm  effuse  the  azure  rays 
That  in  Minerva's  glances  blaze, 
Mixt  with  the  liquid  light  that  lies 


to  be  regretted.  Meleager,  in  an  epigram  on 
Anacreon,  mentions  *'  the  golden  Eurypyle  "  as 
his  mistress :  — 

^c^Al}KaK  xpvai^¥  xc^P^f  «■"'  EvpvirvAiii». 

4  Paint  her  jetty  ringlets  playing, 
Silky  locks,  like  tendrils  straymg. 

The  ancients  have  been  very  enthusiastic  in 
their  praises  of  the  beauty  of  hair.  Apuleius, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  MUesiacs,  says  that 
Venus  herself,  if  she  were  bald,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  Graces  and  the  Loves,  could  not 
be  pleasing  even  to  her  husband  Vulcan. 

Stesichorus  gave  the  epithet  itaAAiirA6ifttfio« 
to  the  Graces,  and  Simonides  bestowed  the  same 
upon  the  Muses.  See  Hadrian  Jimius's  "  Disser- 
tation upon  Hair." 

To  this  passage  of  our  poet,  Selden  alluded  in 
a  note  on  the  Polyolbion"  of  Drayton,  Song 
the  Second,  where  observing,  th'it  the  epithet 
"  black-haired  "  was  given  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  the  goddess  Isis,  he  says,  "  Nor  >ftill  I  swear, 
but  tliai  Anacreon  (a  man  very  judicious  m  the 
provoking  motives  of  wanton  love),  intending 
to  bestow  on  his  sweet  mistress  that  one  oi 
the  titles  of  woman's  special  ornament,  well- 
haired  (»caAAiirA6«aMOT),  thought  of  this  when 
he  gave  his  painter  direction  to  make  her  black- 
haired." 

6  And,  if  painting  hath  the  skill 
To  make  the  spicy  balm  distil,  etc. 

Thtis  Phitostiatus,  speaking  of  a  picture: 
eiraifbi  xai  tqv  iv6po<rov  rutv  ^oAwv,  icat  ^ly^t 
yeypa^tBat  avra  ^era  r^^  otrftil^*  '*  I  admire 
the  dewiness  of  these  roses,  and  could  say  that 
their  very  smell  was  painted." 
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In  Cytherea's  languid  eyes.^ 
O'er  her  nose  and  cheek  be  shed 
Flushing  white  and  softened  red; 
Mingling  tints,  as  when  there  glows 
In  snowy  milk  the  bashful  rose.* 
Then  her  lip,  so  rich  in  blisses, 
Sweet  petitioner  for  kisses,' 
Rosy  nest,  where  lurks  t'ersuasion, 

1  Mixt  with  th«  liquid  light  that  lies 
In  Cytherea's  languid  eyes. 
Marchetti  explains    thus    the   itypov  of    the 
originaU:  — 

Dipingili  umitUtti 
Treftntlie  lascivetti^ 
Quaiglika  Ci^igna  faima  Dtm  tT Amort, 

Tasso  has  painted  in  the  same  maimer  the 
eyes  of  Armida :  — 

QtuU  raggio  in  otuia  U  scitUilia  un  riso 
ffegli  umidi  occki  tremulo  e  iascivo. 

Within  her  humid,  melting  eyes 
A  brilliant  ray  of  laughter  lies,    • 
Soft  as  the  broken  solar  beam, 
That  trembles  in  the  azure  stream. 

The  mingled  expression  of  dignity  and  ten- 
derness, which  Anacreon  requires  the  painter  to 
infuse  into  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  is  more 
ampl^  described  in  the  subsequent  ode.  Both 
descriptions  are  so  exquisitely  touched,  that  the 
artist  must  have  been  great  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
yield  in  painting  to  the  poet. 

2  Mingling  dnts,  as  when  there  glows 
In  snowy  milk  the  bashful  rose. 

Thus  Propertius,  eleg.  3.  lib.  U. 

Utqnt  rostt  pmro  loci*  natoMt  folia. 

And  Davenant,  in  a  little  poem  called  "  The 
MUtress,"- 

Catch  as  it  falls  the  Scythian  snow, 
Bring  blushing  roses  steept  in  milk. 

Thus  too  Taygetus :  — 

Qmr  lac  aiqu*  rosat  vincis  candor*  mheniL 

These  bst  words  may  perhaps  defend  the 
**  flushing  white  *'  of  the  translation. 

3  Then  her  lip,  so  rich  in  blisses. 
Sweet  petitioner  for  kisses. 

The  "  Up,  provoking  kisses,"  in  the  original, 
is  a  strong  and  beautiful  expression.  Achilles 
Tatius  speaks  of  x*^^^  /laA^tuca  n'p^  ra  ^lAi^ 
i^^cra^  "  Lips  soft  and  delicate  for  kbsin^."  A 
grave  old  commentator,  Dionysius  Lambmus,  in 
nis  notes  upon  Lucretius,  tells  us  with  the  appar- 
ent authonty  of  experience,  that  *'  Suavius  x'iros 
oscnlantur  putlUt  labiosm,  oitafH  fua  tunt  brevi- 
hus  lahrisV  And  iCneas  Sylvius,  in  his  tedious 
uninteresting  story  of  the  loves  of  Euryalus  and 
Locretia.  where  be  particularises  the  beauties  of 
the  heroine  (in  a  very  false  and  labored  style  of 
latinity),  describes  her  lips  thus:  **  Os  farvMm 
doetnsqtt*^  labia  coraUitti  coloris  ad  mortmm  a/- 
liuitna,"  —  £"/«/.  1 14.  lii.  i. 


Mutely  courting  Love's  invasion. 
Next,  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 
Whose  dimple  hides  a  Love  within,* 
Mould  her  neck  with  grace  descending, 
In  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending; 
While  countless  charms,  above,  below, 
Sport  and  flutter  round  its  snow. 
Now  let  a  floating,  lucid  veil, 
Shadow  her  form,  but  not  conceal;* 
A  charm  may  peep,  a  hue  may  beam, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Fancy's  dream. 
Enough  —  't  is  she !  't  is  all  I  seek; 
It  glows,  it  lives,  it  soon  will  speak ! 

ODE   XVII.« 
And  now  with  all  thy  pencil's  truth, 
Portray  Bathyllus,  lovely  youth  ! 
Let  his  hair,  in  masses  bright. 
Fall  like  floating  rays  of  light  ;^ 
And  there  the  raven's  die  confuse 
With  the  golden  sunbeam's  hues. 

4  Next,  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 
Whose  dimple  hides  a  Love  within,  etc 

Madame  Dacier  has  quoted  here  two  pretty 
lines  of  Varro :  — 

Sigilla  in  mento  impretsa  A  maris  digihilo 
vistigio  dcmonstrani  moUituditum. 

In  her  chin  is  a  delicate  dimple, 
By  Cupid's  own  finser  imprest ; 

There  Beauty,  bewitchingly  simple, 
Has  chosen  her  innocent  nest 

5  Now  let  a  floating,  lucid  veil. 
Shadow  her  form,  but  not  conceal ;  etc. 

This  delicate  art  of  description,  which  leaves 
imagination  to  complete  the  picture,  has  been 
seldom  adopted  in  the  imitations  of  tnis  beauti- 
ful poem.  Konsard  is  exceptionally  minute ;  and 
Polttianus,  in  his  charming  portrait  of  a  giri,  fall 
of  rich  and  exquisite  diction,  has  lifted  the  veil 
rather  too  much.  The  "otusto  eh*  tu  m'  isUendi  " 
should  be  always  left  to  fancy. 

6  The  reader,  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  andenu  in 
beauty,  will  ))e  indulged  bv  consulting  Junius*s 
**  T)e  Hctura  Veterum,"  lib.  3.  caf.  9.,  where  he 
will  find  a  very  curious  selection  of  descriptions 
and  epithets  of  personal  perfections.  Junius 
compares  this  ode  with  a  description  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  the  second  epistle, 
first  book,  uf  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

7  Let  his  hair,  in  masses  bri^t, 
Fall  like  floating  rays  of  light;  etc. 

He  here  describes  the  sunny  hair,  the  Jlava 
coma,  which  the  ancients  so  much  admired.  The 
Romans  gave  this  color  artificially  to  their  hair. 
See  Stanisi^  Kobibnzyck,  "  De  Luxn  Roma- 
norum." 
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Let  no  wreath,  with  artful  twine,^ 
The  flowing  of  his  locks  confine ; 
Bat  leave  them  loose  to  every  breeze, 
To   take   what  shape  and  course  they 

please. 
Beneath  the  forehead,  fair  as  snow, 
But  flushed  with  manhood's  early  glow, 
And  guileless  as  the  dews  of  dawn,^ 
Let  the  majestic  brows  be  drawn, 
Of  ebon  hue,  enriched  by  gold. 
Such  as  dark,  shining  snakes  unfold. 
Mix  in  his  eyes  the  power  alike. 
With  love  to  win,  with  awe  to  strike;' 
Borrow  from  Mars  his  look  of  ire. 
From  Venus  her  soft  glance  of  fire; 
Blend  them  in  such  expression  here. 
That  we  by  turns  may  hope  and  fear ! 

Now  from  the  sunny  apple  seek 
The  velvet  down  that  spreads  his  cheek; 
And  there,  if  art  so  far  can  go. 
The  ingenuous  blush  of  boynood  show. 
While,   for  his  mouth  —  but   no,  —  in 

vain 
Would  words  its  witching  charm  explain. 
Uake  it  the  very  seat,  the  throne, 

1  Let  no  wreath,  with  artful  twine,  etc. 
If   the  original   here,  which  is   particularly 
beautiful,  can  admit  of  any  additional  value,  that 
raloe  i*  conferred  by  Gray's  admiration  of  it. 
See  hit  letters  to  West. 

Some  annotators  have  quoted  on  this  passage 
the  description  of  Photis's  hair  in  Apuleius  ^  but 
nothing  can  be  more  distant  from  the  simpliat^  of 
our  poet's  manner,  tlum  that  affectation  of  nch- 
aets  which  distinguishes  the  style  of  Apuleius. 
2  But  flushed  with  manhood's  early  glow. 
And  guileless  as  the  dews  of  dawn,  etc. 
Torrentins,  upon  the  words  "  insigntm  Unui 
frenu,^*  in  Horace,  Od-  31.,  lib.  i..  is  of  opinion, 
locorrectly,  I  think,  that  '^ ttnui^^  here  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  airoAoi'. 
3  Mix  in  his  eyes  the  power  alike, 

With  love  to  wia,  with  awe  to  strike ;  etc. 
Tasso  gives  a  similar  character  to  the  eyes  of 
Qorinda:  — 

Lamptgriar  gU  pechi^  *  /olgvrar  gli  sguardi 
Dcici  rutTira. 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  with  a  heavenly  heat, 
A  fire  that,  even  in  anger,  still  was  sweet. 
The  poetess  Veronica  Cambara  is  more  diffuse 
iqwn  this  variety  of  expression :  — 
Occki  htcenii  e  beifi, 

Comt  es9*r  puo  cV  im  tin  medtsmo  istantt 
Ntucmn  de  V0i  si  mtcvt/ormt  «t  tante  t 
Lktif  wtesiit  tuPfrhi,  kutniP,  tUiitri^ 
Vi  mMtraig  m  nn  /sf «/tf ,  omU  di  i^ttu, 
Et  di  iimor,  eU  tmpitUt  etc. 


That  Eloquence  would  claim  her  own;* 
And  let  the  lips,  though  silent,  wear 
A  life-look,  as  if  words  were  there.^ 

Next  thou  his  ivory  neck  must  trace. 
Moulded  with  soft  but  manly  grace ; 
Fair  as  the  neck  of  Paphia's  boy, 
Where  Paphia's  arms  have  hung  in  joy. 
Give  him  the  winged  Hermes'  hand,* 
With  which  he  waves  his  snaky  wand; 
Let  Bacchus  the  broad  chest  supply. 
And  Leda's  son  the  sinewy  thtgh; 
While,  through   his  whole   transparent 

frame. 
Thou  show'st  the  stirrings  of  that  flame, 

Oh !  tell  me,  brightly-beaming  eye. 
Whence  in  your  Rttle  orbit  lie 
So  man)r  different  traits  of  fire, 
Expressing  each  a  new  desire. 
Now  with  pride  or  scorn  you  darkle, 
Now  with  love,  with  gladness,  sparkle. 
While  we  who  view  the  varving  mirror, 
Feel  by  turns  both  hope  ana  terror. 
Chevreau,  citing  the  lines  of  our  poet,  in  his 
critique  on  the  poems  of  Malherbe,  proouces  a 
Latin  version  of^  them  from  a  manuscript  which 
he  had  seen,  entitled  "  Joan.  Falconis  Aiiacreon> 
tid  Lusus.'* 

4  That  Eloquence  would  claim  her  own. 
In  the  original,  as  in  the  preceding  ode,  Peitho, 
the  goddess  of  persuasion,  or  eloquence.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  delicate  ima^nation  of  the  Greeks 
to  deify  Persuasion,  and  give  her  the  lips  for  her 
throne.  We  are  here  reminded  of  a  verv  in- 
teresting fragment  of  Anacreon,  preserved  by 
the  scholiast  upon  Pindar,  and  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  poem  reflecting  with  some  severity  on 
SimonMes,  who  was  the  first,  we  arc  told,  that 
ever  made  a  hireling  of  his  muse :  — 

OvV  af>yvp4ii  nor*  cAofi^c  Hti0m, 
Nor  ytt  had  fair  Persuasion  shone 
In  silver  splendors,  not  her  own. 

5  And  let  the  lips,  though  silent,  wear 

A  life-look,  as  If  words  were  there. 
In  the  original  KaXHtv  o-toirT).    The  mistress  of 
Petrarch  par  la  con  siiensin,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  female  eloquence. 

6  Give  him  the  winged  Hermes'  hand,  etc. 
In  Shakespeare's  "  Cymbeline  "  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar  method  of  description :  — 

this  is  his  hand, 

His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules. 
We  find  it  likewise  in  '*  Hamlet"  Longepierre 
thinks  that  the  hands  of  Mercury  are  selected 
by  Anacreon  on  account  of  the  graceful  gestures 
which  were  supposed  to  characterize  the  god  of 
eloquence  ;  but  Mercury  was  also  the  patron  of 
thieves,  and  may  periiaps  be  praised  as  a  light- 
fingered  deity. 
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Which  kindles,  when  the  first  love-sigh 
Steals  from  the  heart,  unconscious  why. 

But  sure  thy  pencil,  though  so  bright, 
Is  envious  of  the  eye's  delight, 
Or  its  enamoured  touch  would  show 
The  shoulder,  fair  as  sunless  snow, 
Which  now  in  veiling  shadow  lies, 
Removed  from  all  but  Fancy's  eyes. 
Now,   for    his    feet  —  but    hold  —  for- 
bear— 
I  see  the  sun-god's  portrait  there;* 
Why  paint  Bathyllus?  when,  in  truth, 
There,  in  that  god,  thou'st  sketched  the 

youth. 
Enough  —  let  this  bright  form  be  mine^ 
And  send  the  boy  to  Samos'  shrine; 
Phoebus  shall  then  Bathyllus  be, 
Bathyllus  then,  the  deity ! 

ODE  XVIII. 
Now  the  star  of  day  is  high, 
Fly,  my  girls,  in  pity  fly. 
Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns,* 
Cool  my  lip,  it  bums,  it  burns  1 
Sunned  by  the  meridian  fire, 
Panting,  languid  I  expire. 
Give  me  all  those  humid  flowers,' 

1  but  hold  —  forbear  — 

I  see  the  sun-god's  portrait  there. 

The  abrupt  turn  here  is  spirited,  but  requires 
some  explanation.  While  the  artist  is  pursuing 
the  portrait  of  Bathyllus,  Anacreon,  we  must 
suppose,  turns  round  and  sees  a  picture  of  Apollo, 
which  was  intended  for  ac  altar  at  Samoa.  He 
then  insUntljr  tells  the  painter  to  cease  his  work ; 
that  this  picture  will  serve  for  Bathyllus  ;  and 
that,  when  he  goes  to  Samos,  he  may  make  an 
Apollo  of  the  portrait  of  the  boy  which  he  had 
begun. 

^'  Bathyllus  "  (savs  Madame  Dacier)  "  could 
not  be  more  elegantly  praised,  and  this  one  pas- 
sage does  him  more  honor  than  the  statue,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  might  be,  which  Polycrates 
raised  to  him." 

2  Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns,  etc. 
Original  itKtXv  afiv<rri.    The  amystis  was  a 

method  of  drinking  used  among  the  Thraci.ins. 
Thus  Horace,  Threici&  vincat  amystidt.  Mad. 
Dacier,  Longepierre,  etc. 

Parrhasius,  m  his  twenty-suth  epistle  (*'  The- 
saur.  Critic."  vol.  i.),  explains  the  amystb  as  a 
draught  to  be  exhausted  without  drawinR  breath, 
nno  Haustu.  A  note  in  the  margin  of  this  epistle 
of  Parrhasius  says.  Poiitiantu  vestem  esse  pvta- 
batf  but  adds  no  reference. 

3  Give  me  all  those  humid  flowers,  etc. 
According  to  the  original  reading  of  this  line, 

the  poet  Mys,  "  Give  me  the  flower  of  wine  "  — 


Drop  them  o'er  my  brow  in  showers. 

Scarce  a  breathing  chaplet  now 

Lives  upon  my  feverish  brow; 

Every  dewy  rose  I  wear 

Sheds  its  tears,  and  withers  there.* 

But  to  you,  my  burning  heart,* 

What  can  now  relief  impart? 

Can  brimming  bowl,  or  flowret's  dew, 

Cool  the  flame  that  scorches  you  ? 

DaU  floscuhs  Lytti^  as  it  it  in  the  venioo  o 
Ellas  Andreas ;  and  — 

Dek  porgetimi  dtlfUny 
Di  ^kt/  almo  e  btum  li^uare, 

as  Regnier  Jias  it,  who  supports  the  readins. 
The  word  avtfov  would  undoubtedly  bear  thui 
application,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  it* 
import  in  the  epigram  of  Simonides  upon 
Sophocles :  — 

and  Jfas  in  the  Latin  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
same  manner  —  thus  Cethegus  is  called  by  En- 
nius,  F/m  inliifcUus  ^opttli.  suatUtgve  med$t/ia., 
"  The  immaculate  flower  of  the  people,  and  the 
very  marrow  of  persuasion."  See  these  verses 
cited  by  Aulus  Gellius,  'lib.  xii.,  which  Cicero 
praised,  and  Seneca  thought  ridiculous. 

But  in  the  passage  before  us,  if  we  admit 
eircti^v,  according  to  Faber's  conjecture,  the 
sense  is  sufficiently  clear,  without  having  re> 
course  to  such  refinements. 

4  Every  dewy  rose  I  wear 

Sheds  its  tears,  and  withers  there. 

There  are  some  beautiful  lines,  by  Angerianos, 
upon  a  garland,  which  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
here : — 


j4  nte  fares  madida  sic  sic  pendete  cvrdUc, 
— tt  or  to  imponet  Ctrita  vos  ca^iii; 

tm  per  niveam  cervictm  in^uxerU  kmtm0r» 


mant  or  to  impottet  Caita  vos  cafiti; 
\i  ouum  per  niveam  cervicem  tM/iMxerii 
aicite,  rum  roris  sed  p/u7'ia  fuec  iacrim^. 


By  Celia's  arbor  all  the  night 

Hang,  humid  wreath,  the  lover's  vow ; 
And  haply,  at  the  morning  light. 

My  love  shall  twine  thee  round  her  brow. 
Then,  if  upon  her  bosom  bright 

Some  drops  of  dew  shall  fall  from  thee, 
Tell  her,  they  are  not  drops  of  night, 

But  tears  of  sorrow  shed  by  me ! 

In  the  poem  of  Mr.  Sheridan's,  '*  Uncouth  is 
this  moss-covered  grotto  of  stone,"  there  is  an 
idea  ver>'  singularly  coincident  with  this  of  An- 
gerianus :  — 

And  thou,  stony  grot,  in  thy  arch  may*st  preserve 
Some  linj^ering  drops  of  the  night-fallen  dew  ; 
Let  them  fall  on  her  bosom  of  snow,  and  they  Ml 
serve 
As  tears  of  my  sorrow  entrusted  to  you. 

5  But  to  you,  my  burning  heart,  etc. 
The  transition  here  is  peculiarly  delicate  and 
impassioned ;  but  the  commentators  have  per- 
plexed  the  sentiment  by  a  variety  of  reading* 
and  conjectures. 
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ODE  XIX.i 
Hkre  recline  you,  gentle  maid,^ 
Sweet  is  this  embowering  shade; 
Sweet  the  young,  the  modest  trees, 
Ruffled  by  the  kissing  breeze; 
Sweet  the  little  founts  that  weep, 
Lulling  soft  the  mind  to  sleep ; 
Hark  !  they  whisper  as  they  roll. 
Calm  persuasion  to  the  soul ; 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  not  this 
All  a  stilly  scene  of  bliss? 
VVho,  my  girl,  would  pass  it  by? 
Surely  neither  you  nor  I.' 

1  The  description  of  this  bower  is  so  natural 
tnd  animated,  that  we  almost  feel  a  degree 
•f  coolness  and  freshness  while  we  peruse  it. 
Looxepierre  has  quoted  from  the  first  book  of 
the  ^'  Anthologta  "  the  following  epigram,  as 
•omewhat  resembling  this  ode :  — 

<PXCo  ical  tear*  cm^  ^«v  witvv  k  rb  ^c^txP^*' 

ifno€  mtu  KpovvKViia.  fitKurrayis,  O'tfa  lAtKiv^v 
f<»r  «pi|ftAtot«  vwov  iyt  KAAotfAOic. 

Come,  sit  by  the  shadowy  pine 
That  covers  my  sylvan  retreat ; 

And  see  how  the  branches  incline 
The  breathing  of  zephyr  to  meet. 

See  the  fountain,  that,  flowing,  Effuses 

Around  me  a  glittering  spray ; 
By  its  brink,  as  the  traveller  muses, 

I  soothe  lum  to  sleep  with  my  lay. 

2  Here  recline  you,  gentle  maid,  etc 

The  Vatican  MS.  reads  fia$v\Xov^  which  ren- 
ders the  whole  poem  metaphorical.  Some  com- 
mentator suggests  the  reading  of  ^atfvAAor,  which 
makes  a  pun  upon  the  name ;  a  grace  that  Plato 
himself  has  condescended  to  in  writing  of  his 
boy  'Avriiip.  See  the  epigram  of  this  philosopher, 
wluch  I  quote  on  the  twenty-second  ode. 

There  b  another  epigram  by  this  philosopher, 
preserved  in  Laerdus,  which  turns  upon  the  same 
vord. 

rww  6i  fimtfitv  AofiiTflif  <<rir<pof  «r  ^tMCvotf . 

In  life  thou  wert  my  morning  star. 

But  now  that  death  has  stolen  thy  light, 
Alas !  thou  shinest  dim  and  far, 

like  the  pale  beam  that  weeps  at  night. 

In  the  Veneres  Blyenburgicz,  under  the  head 
of  **  AUnsiones,"  we  find  a  number  of  such  frigid 
conceits  upon  names,  selected  from  the  poets  of 
the  middle  ages. 

3  Who,  my  girl,  would  pass  it  by? 
Surely  neither  you  nor  I. 

The  finish  given  to  the  picture  by  this  simple 
exclamation  rit  w  ovv  bptav  rapcA#oi,  is  inimi- 
•  table.    Yet  a  French  translator  says  on  tlie  pas- 
sage, "Utis   conclusion  appeared  to   me  too 


ODE   XX.* 

One  day  the  Muses  twined  the  hands 
Of  infant  Love  with  flowery  bands; 
And  to  celestial  Beauty  gave 
The  captive  infant  for  her  slave. 
His  mother  comes,  with  many  a  toy, 

trifling  after  such  a  description,  and  I  thought 
pro^r  to  add  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  tne 
original." 

4  The  poet  appears,  in  this  graceful  allegory, 


to  describe  the  softening  influence  which  poetry 
holds  over  the  mind,  in  makine  it  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impressions  of  beauty.      In  the 


foUowin^  epinam,  however,  by  the  philosoplier 
Plato  (Diog.  Laert.  lib.  3.^  the  Muses  are  repre- 
sented as  msavowing  the  mfluence  of  Love. 

&  Kvirpic  Honivaivif  ico^aia  rav  A^po6iray 
riiMir*,  ^  rhp  'Eptar*  vitfitr  j^oirAuro^eu.^ 

at  Mov<rai  irori  K virpcr,  'Ao*i  tA  (rrwf&vAa  ravra* 
illi.iv  ov  wirarat  rovro  to  waiiifnop. 

"  Yield  to  my  gentle  power,  Parnassian  maids-  " 
Thus    to   the    Muses   spoke   the    Queen   of 
Charms  — 
"Or  Love   shall   flutter  through   your  dasdc 
shades, 
And  make  your  grove  the  camp  of  Paphian 
arms!  '* 

"  No,"  said  the  virgins  of  the  tuneful  bower,  • 
"  We  scorn  thine  own  and  all  thy  urchin's  art ; 

Though  Mars  has  trembled  at  the  mfant's  power, 
His  shaft  is  pointless  o'er  a  Muse's  heart  I  " 

There  is  a  sonnet  by  Benedetto  Guidi,  the 
thought  of  which  was  suggested  by  this  ode :  — 

Scktrtaxra  eUntra  alP  avret  chiome  A  mone 
DilP  alma  donna  eUUa  vita  mia  : 

£  tan/a  era  U  piacer  <'A'  ii  ne  seniia^ 
Cfu  nan  sapea^  tU  voUa  tucime/ort. 

QueAtdo  tcco  ivi  annodar  si  $enU  it  Mrtr, 
Sif  ch*  per/orta  ancor  contfien  cfu  stia : 

Tai  lacci  alta  Mtate  orditi  avia 
Del  crespo  crin,  per  far  si  etemo  onare, 

Onde  offre  infin  dal  del  depta  mercede^ 
A  chi  sciog^lie  Ufiglrncl  la  hella  dea 
Datanti  nodi^  in  ch?  ella  stretti  il  vede* 

Ma  ei  vinto  a  due  occhi  /'  amu  cede  I 
Et  t*  affaiichi  indamo,  Citerea ; 
Che  s'  altri^l  scioglie,  egU a  legar  si riede 

Love,  wandering  through  the  golden  maxe 

Of  my  beloved's  hair, 
Found,  at  each  step,  such  sweet  delays. 

That  rapt  he  lingered  there. 

And  how,  indeed,  was  Love  to  fly 

Or  how  his  freedom  find, 
When  every  ringlet  was  a  tie, 

A  chain,  by  I^auty  twined. 

In  vain  to  seek  her  boy's  release, 

Comes  Venus  from  above : 
Fond  mother,  let  thy  efforts  cease. 

Love's  now  the  slave  of  Love. 
And,  should  we  loose  his  golden  chain. 
The  prisoner  would  return  again ! 
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To  ransom  her  beloved  boy ;  * 
His  mother  sues,  but  all  in  vain,  — 
He  ne'er  will  leave  bis  chains  again. 
Even  should  they  take  his  chains  away, 
The  little  captive  still  would  stay. 
•*  If  this,"  he  cries,  **  a  bondage  be, 
Oh,  who  could  wish  for  liberty? '* 

ODE  XXI.« 
Observb  when  mother  earth  is  dry, 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky; 

1  HU  mother  comes,  with  many  a  toy, 
lo  raosom  her  beloved  boy,  etc. 
In  the  first  idyl  of  Moschns,  Venus  thus  pro- 
claims the  rewanl  for  her  fugitive  child :  — 

f&ta^of  rot,  rh  ^tAo^Mi  rh  Kvirpi^*  %r  2*,  ayayijt 
*•" 

On  him,  who  the  haunts  of  my  Cufrid  can  show, 
A  kiss  of  the  tenderest  stamp  I  Ul  bestow ; 
But  he,  who  can  bring  back  the  tirchin  in  chains, 
Shall  receive  even  something  more  sweet  for  his 
pains. 
Subjoined  to  thix  ode,  wc  find  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  the  following  lines,  which  appear  to  me  to 
boast  as  little  sense  as  metre,  and  which  are 
most  probably  the  interpobtion  of  the  tran- 
scriber :  —  ^ 

i^2vf&«Ai)f  'AvoKpitav 

irii'Sapticbi'  rh  i*  ^oi  tii4Ko9 

wyKtpa<raK  ric  tyycot 

rii  rpia  ravri.  fioi  o6k«i 

Kol  Ai<$w<r(K  t'tirt^Bitv 

Kot  Ila^tn  irafid)^poo^ 

KoX  avr6«  EfMoK  k&v  ivUtv. 
2  Those  critics  who  have  endeavored  to  throw 
the  chains  of  precision  over  the  spirit  of  this 
beautiful  trifle,  require  too  much  from  Anacreon- 
tic philosophy.  Among  others,  Gail  very  sapi- 
entfy  thinks  that  the  poet  uses  the  epithet  ntKaivrj, 
because  black  earth  absorbs  moisture  more 
nuickly  than  any  other ;  and  accordingly  he  in- 
dulges us  with  an  experimental  disquisition  on 
the  subject.  — See  CJail's  Notes. 

One  of  the  Capilupi  has  imitated  this  ode,  in 
an  epitaph  on  a  drunkard  :  — 

I)itm  vLxi  sine  Jim  hibi,  sic  intbrijer  arcus 

sic  Ullus  fiuvias  sole  ^erusta  btbit. 
Sic  bibii  assidu> /ontes  «t  yinminn  PontuSy 

sic  semf^er  siticns  SoJ  maris  haurit  atjuns. 
St  te  i^ihtr  jacUs  pius  mCy  Silent ^  bibiise  ; 

tt  mthi  da  vicias  tu  quoquty  Bacche,  tnanus. 

HlHPOLYTUS   CaI'ILUPUS. 

While  life  was  mine,  the  little  hour 

In  drinking  still  unvaried  flew ; 
I  drank  as  earth  imbibes  the  shower, 

Or  as  the  rainbow  drinks  the  dew ; 
As  ocean  quaffs  the  rivers  up. 

Or  flushing  sun  inhales  the  sea : 
Silenus  trembled  at  my  cup, 

And  Bacchus  was  outdone  by  me ! 


And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapors,  which  at  evening  weep, 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep; 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears. 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears. 
The  moon  too  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre,  from  the  solar  beam. 
Then,  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking ! 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking; 
I  Ml  make  the  laws  of  nature  mine. 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine. 

ODE  XXII. 
The  Phrygian  rock,  that  braves  the  storm, 
Was  once  a  weeping  matron's  form;' 
And  Progne,  hapless,  frantic  maid. 
Is  now  a  swallow  in  the  shade. 
Oh  !  that  a  mirror's  form  were  mine. 
That  I  might  catch  that  smile  divine; 
And  like  my  own  fond  fancy  be. 
Reflecting  thee,  and  only  thee ; 

I  cannot  omit  citing  those  remarkable  lines 
of  Shakspeare,  where  the  thoughts  of  the  ode  be- 
fore us  are  preserved  with  such  striking  simili- 
tude:— 

"  1 11  example  you  whh  thievery. 
The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea.    The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sim. 
The  sea  ^s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.    The  earth  *s  a  thief, 
That  feeds,  and  breeds  by  a  omipoature  stokn 
From  general  excrements." 

"  Timon  ^  Athensy^^  act  iv.  sc  3. 

3 a  weeping  matron's  form. 

Niobe.  —  Ogilvie,  in  his  *'  Essav  on  the  Lyric 
Poetry  of  the  Ancients,"  in  remarking  upon  the 
Odes  of  Anacrcon,  says.  "  In  some  of  his  pieces 
there  is  exuberance  ana  even  wildness  of  in  a- 
gination  ;  in  that  particularly,  which  is  addressed 
to  a  young  girl,  where  he  wishes  alternately  10 
be  transformed  to  a  mirror,  a  coat,  a  stream,  a 
bracelet,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  the  differeiu 
purposes  which  he  recites ;  this  is  mere  %\n  rt 
and  wantonness." 

It  is  the  wantonness,  however,  of  a  very 
graceful  Muse ;  ludit  amabiliter.  The  compli. 
ment  of  this  ode  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  so 
singular  for  the  period  in  uhicK  Anacreon  lived, 
when  the  scale  of  love  had  not  yet  been  gradu- 
ated into  all  its  Utile  progressive  refinemcnis, 
that  if  we  were  inclined  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poem,  we  should  find  a  much  more 
plausible  argument  in  the  features  of  modern 
gallantry  which  it  bears,  than  in  any  of  those 
fastidious  conjectures  upon  which  some  com- 
mentators have  pppsumed  so  far.  Degen  thinks 
it  spurious,  and  Dc  Pauw  nronounces  it  to  be 
miserable.  Longepierre  and  Barnes  refer  us  to  • 
several  imiutions  of   this  ode,  from  which  1 
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a? 


Or  could  I  be  the  robe  which  holds 
ThAt  graceful  form  within  its  folds; 
Or,  turned  into  a  fountain,  lave 
Thy  beauties  in  my  circling  wave. 
Would  I  were  perfume  for  thy  hair, 
To  breathe  my  soul  in  fragrance  there; 
Or,  better  still,  the  zone,  that  lies 
Clos«  to  thy  breast,  and  feels  its  sighs !  ^ 
Or  even  those  envious  pearls  that  show 

shall  ooly  lelect  the  following  epigram  of  Di- 

onyftius :  — 

«i^  AM^Off  yvi^l.J^¥t  ^  ^  y*  vrtix^wa  vap' 

tfni^ca  yv^ruvatf ,  xai  fit  vviorra.  kafioi^. 

«l#c  mpirov  y€p6iiyi»  k9VK6xpooy,  b^pa  fit  x«p<rtr 
ipa/i-irri,  fiiAXov  ^t  XP^^^  KOp4<nit, 

I  wish  I  ooold  like  zephyr  steal 

To  wanton  o'er  thy  mazy  vest ; 
And  thou  wouldst  ope  thy  bosom-veil, 
And  take  mc  panting  to  thy  breast  I 
I  wish  I  might  a  rose-bud  grow, 

And  thou  wouldst  cull  mc  from  the  bower, 
To  place  me  on  that  breast  of  snow. 

Where  I  should  bloom,  a  wintry  flower. 
I  wish  I  were  the  lily's  leal, 

To  fade  upon  that  bosom  warm ; 
Content  to  wither,  pale  and  brief, 
The  trophy  of  thy  fairer  form ! 
I  may  add,  that  Plato  has  expressed  as  fanci- 
M  a  wish  in  a  distich  preservea  by  Laertlus :  — 
mrrtpat  t'uratptls,  'Aoriip  ifio^.  tiBt  ycMotfii)v 
ovpa¥h%,  iit  voAAoic  ofitkaviy  cic  vi  fiXivui, 

TO  6TSLLA. 

Why  dost  thoD  gaxe  upon  the  sky  ? 

On !  that  I  were  that  spangled  sphere. 
And  every  star  should  be  an  eve, 
To  wonder  on  thy  beauties  here  I 
Apoleius  quotes  tlus  epigram  of  the  divine 
phikwopher,  to  justify  himself  for  his  verses  on 
Cridas  and  Channus.    See  his  "  Apology,"  where 
he  also  adduces  the  example  of  Anacreon .  "  />- 
C0re  itumem  «t  alii  taiia^  et  si  vo*  ignoratiSt  a^ud 
Grsecas  Ttiui  fuidAm^^'*  etc. 

1  Or,  twtter  still,  the  sone,  that  lies 
Cloee  to  thy  breast,  and  feels  its  sighs ! 

This  ratKi'if  was  a  riband,  or  band,  called  by 
the  Romans  fascia  and  strophium,  which  the 
women  wore  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
exuberance  of  the  bosom.  Vidt  "  PoUuc.  Ono- 
oust."    Thus  Martial :  ~ 

FasciS  cr4scentei  domifut  compesce  Papilias. 

The  women  of  Greece  not  only  wore  this 
20oe,  but  condemned  themselves  to  fasting,  and 
made  use  of  certain  drugs  and  powders  for  the 
same  purpose.  To  these  expedients  they  were 
compelled,  in  consequence  of  their  inelegant 
bshion  of  compressing  the  waist  into  a  very 
narrow  comp>ass,  whicn  necessarily  caused  an 
excessive  tumidity  in  the  bosom.  Sec  "  Dios- 
corides,"  lib.  v. 


So  faintly  round  that  neck  of  snow  — 
Yes,  I  would  be  a  happy  gem, 
Like  them  to  hang,  to  fade  like  them. 
What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be  ? 
Oh,  any  thing  that  touches  thee; 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet  — 
Even  to*bc  trod  by  them  were  sweet  1  * 

ODE  XXIII.' 
I  OFTEN  wish  this  languid  lyre, 
This  warbler  of  my  soul's  desire, 
Could  raise  the  breath  of  song  sublime. 
To  men  of  fame,  in  former  time. 
But  when  the  soaring  theme  I  try. 
Along  the  chords  my  numbers  die. 
And  whisper,  with  dissolving  tone, 
**  Our  sighs  are  given  to  love  alone !  ** 
Indignant  at  the  feeble  lay, 
I  tore  the  panting  chords  away, 

2  Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet  — 
Even  to  be  trod  by  them  were  sweet! 

The  sophist  Philostratus,  in  one  of  his  love* 
letters,^ has  borrowed  this  thought:  it  dicTot 
iro6cc,  Z»  tcdWos  ikevBtpos,  S»  Tp^(rtvoai^liav  iyia 
Koi  MA<cdpi<K  iay  iranJ<reT<  fit,  —  "  Oh  lovely 
feet  I  oh  excellent  beauty !  oh !  thrice  happy  and 
blessed  should  I  be,  if  you  would  but  tread  on 
me !  la  Shakspeare,  Komeo  desires  to  be  a 
glove :  — 

Oh !  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I  might  kiss  that  cheek  I 
And,  in  his  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  we  meet  with 
an  idea  somewhat  like   that  of  the  thirteenth 
line:  — 

He,  spying  her,  bounced  in,  where  as  he  stood, 
"  O    Jove! "    quoth   she,   '*  why  was   not   I  a 

flood?" 
In  Burton's  "  Anatomv  of  Melancholy,"  that 
whimsical  farrago  of  "  ail  such  reading  as  was 
never  read,"  we  find  a  translation  of  this  ode 
made  before  1632.  —  "  Englished  by  Mr.  B.  Holi- 
day, in  his  *  Technog.'  act  i.  scene  7." 

3  According  to  the  order  in  which  the  odes 
are  usually  placed,  this  ((^cAm  AcysiF  *Arp«t£a«) 
forms  the  first  of  the  series;  and  is  thought  to 
be  peculiarly  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
rest.  It  however  characterites  the  genius  of  the 
Teiiin  but  very  inadequately,  as  winCj  the  burden 
of  his  lays,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  it :  — 

— —  cum  tnuito  Venerem  conf under*  mero 
precepit  Lyrici  Teia  Musa  senis.  —  Ovid. 

The  twenty -sixth  Ode,  Su  p}iv\iyt*.%rk  ©»?3n<, 
might,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  nis  sones. 

We  find  the  sentiments  of  the  ode  before  us 
expressed  by  Bion  with  much  simplicity  in  his 
fourth  idyl.  The  above  translation  is,  perhaps, 
too  paraphrastical ;  but  the  ode  has  been  so  fre- 
quently translated,  that  I  could  not  otherwise 
avoid  mteuess  and  repetition. 
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Attuned  them  to  a  nobler  swell, 
And  struck  again  the  breathing  shell; 
In  all  the  glow  of  epic  fire, 
To  Hercules  I  wake  the  lyre,* 
But  still  its  fainting  sighs  repeat, 
**The  tale  of  love  alone  is  sweet !  **  ^ 
Then  fare  thee  well,  seductive  dream. 
That  madest  me  follow  Glory's  theme; 
For  thou  my  lyre,  and  thou  my  heart, 
Shall  never  more  in  spirit  part; 
And  all  that  one  has  felt  so  well 
The  other  shall  as  sweetly  tell ! 

ODE  XXIV.» 
To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 
Some  boon  of  strength  has  Nature  given. 
In  forming  the  majestic  bull, 
She  fenced  with  wreathed  horns  his  skull; 
A  hoof  of  strength  she  lent  the  steed, 
And  winged  the  timorous  hare  with  speed. 
She  gave  the  lion  fangs  of  terror. 
And,  o*er  the  ocean's  crystal  mirror. 
Taught  the  unnumbered  scaly  throng 
To  trace  their  liquid  path  along; 

1  In  all  the  slow  of  epic  fire, 
To  Hercules  I  wake  the  lyre. 
Madame  Dacler  nnerallT  translates  Avpn  Into 
a  lute,  which  1  beRcve  is  inaccurate.  "  Z7Vjr. 
pliquer  la  tyrt  d*s  ancUns  (savs  M.  Sorel  J  par 
UH  iutk,  c*tst  ignortr  la  diffhrenct  ovUly  a  tntr* 
ctx  deux  instrument  de  musique.  '  —  *'  Biblio* 
thique  Fran^oise.'* 

2  But  still  its  faindng  sighs  repeat, 
"  The  ule  of  love  alone  is  sweet  I  '* 
The  word  AvT«^»'«t  in  the  original,  ntay  im* 
ply  that  kind  of  musical  dialogue  practised  by  the 
ancients,  in  which  the  lyre  was  made  to  respond 
to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  singer.  This 
was  a  method  which  Sappho  used,  as  we  are 
told  by  Hermogcnesj  "oTai»  r\v  AUpai' •«p«Ta 

'\h*i»v^  TOM.  5«vr. 

3  Henry  Stephen  has  Imluted  the  Idea  of  this 
ode  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  his  poems :  — 
Provida  dat  cunctis  Natura  anlmantUms  arma  ^ 

et  $ua/aemineum  possidet  arma  gknus^ 
uHguiAque  ut  de/endii  equum,  atque  ut  cemua 
taurutn, 
armata  est  formH  feemina  puUkra  sud. 
And  the  same  thought  occurs  In  those  lines 
spoken  by  Corisca  in  "Pastor  Fido:  "  — 
Con  npt  la  helUtna 
Ck*  i  tfertu  nastra  cost  propria^  come 
La  forza  del  leone. 
E  rifigegnc  de  V  kwmto. 
The  lion  boasts  his  savage  powers, 

And  lordly  man  his  strength  of  mind ; 
But  beauty's  charm  is  solely  ours, 
Peculiar  booa,  by  Heav'a  assigned. 


While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove, 
She  plumed  the  warbling  world  of  love. 

To  man  she  gave,  in  that  proud  hour. 
The  boon  of  intellectual  power.* 
Then,  what,  oh  woman,  what,  for  thee. 
Was  left  in  Nature's  treasury? 
She  gave  thee  beauty  —  mightier  far 
Than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  war.* 
Nor  steel,  nor  fire  itself  hath  power 
Like  woman,  in  her  conquering  hour. 
Be  thou  but  fair,  mankind  adore  thee. 
Smile,  and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee  !  * 

ODE  XXVJ 

Okcb  in  each  revolving  year. 
Gentle  bird  !  we  find  thee  here. 
When  Nature  wears  her  summer<vest, 

4  To  man  she  gave,  in  that  proud  hour, 
The  boon  ol  intellectual  power. 

In  my  first  attempt  to  translate  this  ode,  I 
had  interpreted  <^p6vi}Ma,  with  Baxter  and  Barnes, 
as  implying  courage  and  military  virtue ;  but  1  do 
not  tnink  that  the  gallantry  of  the  idea  suffers 
by  the  import  which  1  have  now  given  to  it.  For, 
why  need  we  consider  this  possession  of  wisdom 
as  exclusive  i  and  In  truth,  as  the  design  of  Anac- 
reon  is  to  estimate  the  treasure  of  beauty, 
above  all  the  rest  which  Nature  has  distrilMited, 
it  is  perhaps  even  refining  upon  the  delicacy  of 
the  compliment,  to  prefer  the  radiance  of  female 
charms  to  the  cold  illumination  of  wisdom  and 
prudence;  and  to  think  that  women*s  eyes  are  — 

the  books,  the  academies. 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean 
fire. 

5  She  gave  thee  beauty  —  mightier  far 
Than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  war. 

Thus  Achilles  Tatius :  icoAAik  *o^vT«por  rxTpm. 
<ricct  /3<Aovf ,  iccu  £i&  ri»¥  it^0aX^ii¥  <if  ri|r  fv}^ 
Karapittl,  'O^tfoAfibf  y^p  o^bfcpwrtic^  rpav(iAan. 
"  Beauty  wounds  more  swiftly  than  the  arrow, 
and  passes  through  the  eye  to  the  very  soul ;  for 
the  eye  is  the  inlet  to  the  wounds  of  love." 
6  Be  thou  but  fair,  mankind  adore  thee. 

Smile,  and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee  t 
Longepierre*s  remark  here  to  ingenious : 
••  The  Konuns."  says  he,  "  were  so  convinced 
of  »»;  power  of  beauty,  that  they  used  a  word 
implying  strength  in  the  place  of  the  epithet 
beautiful.  Thus  Plautus,  act  a.  scene  a.  '  Bac- 
chid.' 

Sfd  Bncckis  etiamfortis  tibi  visa, 
'  Fortis,   id  est  /ormasa,*  say    Senrius  and 
Nonius.** 

7  We  have  here  another  ode  addressed  to  the 
swallow.  Albcrti  has  imitated  both  In  one 
poem,  beginning  — 

PercV  io  fioMga  eU  tuo  canUt 
Rondimlla  imporiutta^  etc 
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Thoo  comest  to  weave  thy  simple  nest ; 
Bat  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers. 
Again  thou  seekest  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 
\M»rrc  sonny  hours  for  ever  snoile. 
Aad  thus  thy  pinion  rests  and  roves,  — 
.-Uas  !  unlike  the  swarm  of  Loves, 
T&at  brood  within  this  hapless  breast, 
A'id  never,  never  change  their  nest  I  ^ 
MiiJ  ercry  year,  and  all  the  year, 
Tbry  fix  their  fated  dwelling  here; 
At!  some  their  infant  plumage  try, 
And  on  a  tender  winglet  fly; 
V^liile  in  the  shell,  impregned  with  fires, 
Still  lurk  a  thousand  more  desires; 
Sucne  from  their  tiny  prisons  peeping. 
And  some  in  formless  embryo  sleeping. 
Tbtts  peopled,  like  the  vernal  groves. 
My  breast  resounds  with  warbling  Loves; 
f>oe  urchin  imp  the  other's  feather, 
Then  twin-desires  they  wing  together, 
And  fast  as  they  thus  take  their  flight, 
nUI  other  urchins  spring  to  light. 
Bat  is  there  then  no  kindly  art, 
To  chase  these  Cupids  from  my  heart; 
Ah,  00 !  I  fear,  in  sadness  fear. 
They  will  for  ever  nestle  here ! 

ODE  XXVL^ 
Tht  harp  may  sing  of  Troy*s  alarms, 
Or  tell  the  tale  of  Theban  arms; 

I  Abts !  mlike  the  swarm  of  Loves, 
Thai  brood  within  this  hapless  br»ut, 
Aad  oercr,  never  dttnge  their  nest ! 
Thas  Love  is  represented  as  a  bird,  in  an 
dted    by  Longepierre   from  the  An- 


i0L^A  M  ^Y*  v^#oif  rh  yXvmv  ^^pv  ^Pf** 

«l«  v««  g^oi'n  ytm^rrht  cycort  rviroc. 
■  wrmMmt.,  m^  <«*  *ot*  i^9ratr0ax  it.iy  ipmrtt 
mtmr',  mmmur^vmA  i'  qv9'  o9m¥  io^vcrc, 
T  is  Love  that  mnrmms  in  my  breast, 
And  makes  me  shed  the  secret  tear ; 
Nor  «by  nor  nicht  mv  soul  hath  rest. 
For  night  and  day  nis  voice  I  hear. 
A  voond  within  my  heart  I  find, 

Aad  oh  !  *t  is  plain  where  Love  has  been ; 
For  sdn  he  leaves  a  wound  behind, 
Sacfa  as  within  my  heart  is  seen. 
O^  bird  of  Love !  with  song  so  drear, 
Make  not  my  soul  the  nest  of  pain ; 
■■t,  let  the  wutt  which  bron^t  thee  here, 
Is  pity  waft  thee  hence  again ! 
2  "  The  German  poet  Us  has  imiuted  this 
mit     Comtmre  also  Weisae  Scherz.  Lieder,  Ub. 
M. ,  *  Der  Soldat.' "    GasL,  Dbgbn. 


With  other  wars  my  song  shall  burn, 
For  other  wounds  my  harp  shall  mourn. 
'T  was  not  the  crested  warrior's  dart. 
That  drank  the  current  of  my  heart ; 
Nor  nayal  arms,  nor  mailed  steed. 
Have  made  this  vanquished  bosom  bleed; 
No  —  *t  was  from  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 
A  host  of  quivered  Cupids  flew ;  • 
And  now  my  heart  all  bleeding  lies 
Beneath  that  army  of  the  eyes  1 

ODE  XXVIL* 
We  read  the  flying  courser's  name 
Upon  his  side,  in  marks  of  flame ; 
And,  by  their  turbaned  brows  alone, 
The  warriors  of  the  East  are  known. 
But  in  the  lover's  glowing  eyes, 
The  inlet  to  his  bosom  lies;' 
Through  them  we  see  the  small   faint 

mark. 
Where  Love  has  dropt  his  burning  spark ! 

3  No  —  *t  was  from  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 
A  host  of  quivered  Cupids  new. 
Longepierre  has  quoted  part  of  an  epigram 
from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Anthologia,  which 
has  a  fancy  something  like  this :  -— 

ov  ii.i  kiki^atf 
To^oro,  Zi}Fo^tAar  ofifiaai  xpwTOi&cyor. 

Archer  Love !  though  slily  creeping. 
Well  I  know  where  thou  dost  lie ; 

I  saw  thee  through  the  curtain  peeping, 
That  fringes  Zenophelia's  eye. 

The  poets  abound  with  conceits  on  the  archery 
of  the  eyes,  but  few  have  turned  the  thought  so 
naturally  as  Anacreon.  Ronsard  gives  to  the 
eyes  of  his  mistress  wv  ^it  cam/  d  *amiattrs, 

4  This  ode  forms  a  part  of  the  preceding  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  bat  I  have  conformed  to  the  edi- 
tions in  translating  them  separately. 

6  But  in  the  lover's  glowing  eyes, 
The  inlet  to  his  bMom  lies. 

"  We  cannot  see  into  the  heart,"  says  Madame 
Dader.    But  the  lover  answers  — 

//  c»r  n*  gli  occki  «i  nt  la/nmU  kc  scritto, 

M.  La  Fosse  has  given  the  following  lines,  as 
enlarging  00  the  thought  of  Anacreon :  — 

Lorsqntj*  vols  un  amant^ 
It  cache  4m  vain  son  Uurmtnit 
A  U  trakir  tout  conspire  ^ 
Sa  iangyettTt  **«  emiarras, 
TtnU  ce  <p^il  pent /aire  ou  dire^ 
Aihne  ce  qn^a  ne  ditpas. 

In  vain  the  lover  tries  to  veil 
The  flame  that  in  his  bosom  ties; 

His  cheeks'  confusion  tells  the  tale. 
We  read  it  in  his  languid  eyes : 

And  while  his  words  the  heart  betray. 

His  silence  speaks  even  more  than  tney. 
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ODE  XXVIII. 

As,  by  his  Lemnian  forge's  flame, 

The  husband  of  the  Paphian  dame 

Moulded  the  glowing  steel,  to  form 

Arrows  for  Cupid,  thrilling  warno; 

And  Venus,  as  he  plied  his  art, 

Shed  honey  round  each  new-made  dart, 

While  Love,  at  hand,  to  finish  all, 

Tipped  every  arrow's  point  with  gall  ;^ 

It  chanced  the  Lord  of  Battles  came 

To  visit  that  deep  cave  of  flame. 

*T  was  from  the  ranks  of  war  he  rushed. 

His  spear  with  many  a  life-drop  blushed; 

He  saw  the  fiery  darts,  and  smiled 

Contemptuous  at  the  archer-child. 

**  What !  '*  said  the  urchin,  **  dost  thou 

smile? 
Here,  hold  this  little  dart  awhile, 
And  thou  wilt  find,  though  swift  of  flight, 
My  bolts  are  not  so  feathery  light.** 

Mars  took  the  shaft  —  and,  oh,  thy 
look, 
Sweet  Venus,  when  the  shaft  he  took  I  — 
Sighing,  he  felt  the  urchin's  art. 
And  cried,  in  agony  of  heart, 
"It  is  not  light  —  I  sink  with  painl 
Take — take  thy  arrow  back  again.** 
««  No,"  said  the  child,  **  it  must  not  be; 
That  little  dart  was  made  for  thee !  " 

1  While  Love,  at  hand,  to  finish  all, 
Tipped  every  arrow's  point  with  gall. 
Thus  Claudian :  — 

Lafmntur  geminifeniex,  hie  thtteis,  amarus 
mlttr,  *t  inftuis  corrumpU  muUa  ventnis^ 
mud*  CuptdiMeas  amtavit/amm  sagitteu. 
In  Cjrpnis'  isle  two  rippling  fountains  fall, 
And  one  with  honey  flows,  and  one  with  gall ; 
In  these,  if  we  may  uke  the  tale  from  fame, 
The  son  of  Venus  dips  his  darts  of  flame. 
See  Alciatus,  emblem  91.,  on  the  close  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  sweets  and  bit- 
terness.    "Afiet  idto  puMgHHi  [says  Petronius], 
quia  ttbi  dulcty  ibi  tt  acidutm  invtui^sJ** 

The  allegorical  description  of  Cupid's  employ- 
ment, in  Horace,  may  vie  with  this  before  us  m 
fancy,  though  not  in  delicacy :  — 
^—ftrut  *t  Cupid* 
semp*r  ardtntti  acutns  tagittas 
coUcruftU^. 
And  Cupid,  sharpening  all  hit  fiery  darts, 
Upon  a  whetstone  stained  with  blood  of  hearts. 
Secimdus  has  borrowed  this,  but  has  some- 
what softened  the  image  by  the  omission  of  the 
epithet  "  cr«in«fcl." 

FmiUr  OH  ardtnUt  aaubai  cet*  saritUu  t 
EUg.  I. 


ODE   XXIX. 
Yes  —  loving  is  a  painful  thrill, 
And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ;  • 

2  Yes  —loving  is  a  painful  thrill. 
And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ;  etc 
The  following  Anacreontic,  addressed  by  Men ' 
age  to  Daniel  Huet,  enforces,  with  much  gtace^ 
the  "  necessity  of  loving.*'  — 

ntpii  rov  d*i¥  ^lA^ot. 
vpbf  nrrpov  A«yiiiAa'Y«Trov. 
Iiiya.  i^AVfia  rMf  iokimv, 
Xapirinv  daAo«,*YeTT<, 
pi\itaii.€v,  St  irtu.pt. 
^iA^vaf  oi  ao^ioToi. 
^tAcifo-c  ffcftfof  ai^,^ 
rh  tfKvov  rov  Iw^poviaitoVt 
<ro^ii{f  «-aTijp  dvd<n}r. 
Ti  i*  arev  yiv^ir'  'Epwrov ; 

mtftvytaviv  etc  'OAvfurov 
learaxcifA^FOVf  draipei. 
fipai4as  Ttr^yfii¥9iat 
/IcAtfcai  c^avcipti. 
rvpl  AofiiraOOf  ^aiivu 
^vvapMT^povf  KoBaipti, 

^l\4t*tAW  ol¥f'Y€rT9, 

^ifiitop^ty  St  irailpt. 
aiiKSts  ii  kai6opov¥Tt 
ayiovi  lp*>Tar  iiiii^r 
maxbtr  «v^Ofuu  rh  ^oOMf, 
l¥a  ftri  fivfaiT*  iittityt 
^i\4uv  re  KoX  ^lActo^oc. 

TO  PBTSR  DANIBL  HtTBT. 

Thou !  of  tuneful  bards  the  first. 
Thou !  by  all  the  Graces  nurst ; 
Friend !  each  other  friend  above, 
Come  with  me,  and  learn  to  love. 
Loving  is  a  simple  lore. 
Graver  men  have  learned  before ; 
Nay,  the  boast  of  former  ages. 
Wisest  of  the  wisest  sages, 
Sophroniscus'  prudent  son, 
Was  by  love's  illusion  won. 
Oh !  how  heavy  life  would  move 
If  we  knew  not  how  to  love  I 
Love's  a  whetstone  to  the  mind ; 
Thus  't  is  pointed,  thus  refined. 
When  the  soul  dejected  lies. 
Love  can  waft  it  to  the  skies ; 
When  in  lanfi;uor  sleeps  the  heart. 
Love  can  wake  it  with  his  dart ; 
When  the  mind  is  dull  and  dark. 
Love  can  lig^t  it  with  his  spark  I 
Come,  oh  I  come  then,  let  us  haste 
All  the  bliss  of  love  to  taste ; 
Let  us  love  both  night  and  day. 
Let  us  love  our  lives  away ! 
And  when  hearts,  from  loving  free, 
(If  indeed  such  hearts  there  be,) 
Frown  upon  our  gentle  flame, 
And  the  sweet  deiiision  blame ; 

•  This  line  is  borrowed  from  an  epigram  by 
Alpheus  of  Mitylene  which  Menage,  I  think,  says 
somewhere  he  was  himself  the  first  to  produce  to 
the  world :  — 
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Bet  ok»  it  is  the  worst  of  pain, 
To  lore  and  ix>t  be  loved  again  t 
AJectiao  now  has  fled  from  earth, 
Sat  fire  of  genius,  noble  birth, 
\or  hearenly  virtae,  can  beguile 
ftom  bcaoty**  cheek  one  favoring  smile. 
OM  ts  the  woman*s  only  theme, 
Gold  it  the  woman^s  only  dream. 
Ob !  DCTcr  be  that  wretch  forgiven  — 
\  rf^ive  him  not,  indignant  heaven ! 
^AiliMe  grovelling  eyes  could  first  adore, 
W*b»j*c  heart  could  pant  for  sordid  ore. 
Since  that  devoted  thirst  began, 
Mao  has  forgot  to  feel  for  man; 
rbe  pabe  of  social  life  is  dead, 
A'.  \  all  its  fonder  feelings  fled  I 
Uir  loo  has  sullied  Nature's  charms, 
Fnr  gold  provokes  the  world  to  arms : 
Aod  oh !  the  worst  of  all  its  arts, 
h  rends  asunder  loving  hearts. 

ODE   XXX.i 

T  WAS  in  a  mocking  dream  of  night  — 
I  bnded  I  had  wings  su»  light 
A*  a  young  bird's,  and  flew  as  fleet ; 
^^lalc  Lnve,around  whose  beauteous  feet, 
I  uiew  not  why,  hung  chains  of  lead, 
Psrsned  me,  as  I  trembling  fled; 
And,  strange  to  say,  as  swift  as  thought, 
S;Htc  of  my  pinions,  I  was  caught ! 
li^'hat  does  the  wanton  Fancy  mean 
Bv  soch  a  strange,  illusive  scene? 
I  tear  she  whispers  to  my  breast. 
Thai  you,  sweet  maid,  have  stolen  itv.  rest; 
T:^  thoQgh  my  fancy,  for  a  while, 
H»th  hung  on  many  a  woman's  smile, 
I  v.m  dt«olved  each  passing  vow, 
SxA  nc*cr  was  caught  by  love  till  now  I 

ODE   XXXI.» 
AtMiD  with  hyacinthine  rod, 
(Atos  enough  for  such  a  god,) 

Tbw  thaU  be  017  only  cars*, 
<  C4Mald  I,  cottld  I  wish  them  worse  ?  ) 
May  cfaey  iie*er  the  rmpture  prove. 
Of  the  Mnile  from  lipe  we  love ! 
1  Barnes  uwifines  from  this  alleffory,  that  our 
pnci  ■irrird  very  late  in  life.     But  I  see  nothing 
.1  tbc  ode  which  alludes  to  matrimony,  except  U 
je  4ir  lead  vpoo  the  feet  of  Cupid ;  and  I  aeree 
■  dtt  opisloo  of  Msdawfi  Dacier,  in  her  life  of 
im  poet,  tiux  be  was  always  too  food  of  pleasure 
taaurry. 

t  TW  'lca%B  of  this  Utdc  fictkm  is  to  intimate, 
fai  mmdk  piaacr  paia  attaods  ioseosibility  than 


Cupid  bode  me  wing  my  pace. 
And  try  with  him  the  rapid  race. 
O'er  many  a  torrent,  wild  and  deep, 
By  tangled  brake  and  pendent  steep, 
With  weary  foot  I  panting  flew. 
Till  my  brow  dropt  with  chilly  dew.* 
And  now  my  soul,  exhausted,  dying, 
To  my  lip  was  faintly  flying;  * 

can  ever  result  from  the  tendertst  impressions  of 
love.  Longepierre  has  quoted  ao  ancient  epi- 
gram which  Dears  some  similitude  to  this  ode :  — 
Ltcto  composituSy  vLx  pritna  siUntia  moctis 

car-pebam,  et  somno  luminn  victa  dabam ; 
cum  mu  strtms  A  wtarprensum^  ntrtumqu*  cmpUlu 

txcitat^  «t  lattrum  p«rvifUart  fubet. 
tu  famulus    meus^    inquU,    ofttes   cum    milU 
fuellas, 

sohu  l0t  s^us^  dmr*  Jaetrt  poU»  f 
exUia  4i  ^edibut  nudU^  tu$ucmfU4  »0h$ia, 

omne  tier  imp«diOy  nullum  tUr  cx/eaio, 
nunc  propero,  nunc  ir«  piget ;  rursumqut  rtdirt 

panittt ;  et  pudor  est  stare  via  media. 
ecce  iacent  voces  Jkamhtum,  strepitutfue  /era- 
rum, 

et  volucrum  cantus,  turba^uejfda  eanum. 
solus  ego  ex  cuttetis  paveo  somnumaue  torum^ue, 

et  se^uor  imperimmt  tetve  Cupiao,  tm$m. 
Upon  my  couch  I  lay,  at  night  prof ound. 
Mv  languid  eyes  in  magic  slumber  bound, 
When  Cupid  came  and  snatched  me  from  my  bed, 
And  forced  me  many  a  weary  way  to  tread. 
"  What !  (said  the  god)  shall  you,  whose  vows  are 

known, 
Who  love  so  many  nymphs,  thus  sleep  aloi»e?  '* 
I  rise  and  follow ;  all  the  night  I  stray. 
Unsheltered,  trembling,  doubtful  of  my  way; 
Tracing  with  naked  foot  the  painful  track, 
Loth  to  proceed,  yet  fearful  to  go  back. 
Yes,  at  tnat  hour,  when  Nature  seems  interred. 
Nor  warbling  birds,  nor  lowing  flocks  are  heard, 
I,  I  alone,  a lu|ptive  from  rest, 
F^usion  my  guide,  and  madness  in  my  breast. 
Wander  the  world  around,  unknowing  where, 
The  slave  of  love,  the  victim  of  despair  I 
3  Till  my  brow  dropt  with  chilly  dew. 
I  have  followed  those  who  read  rclpcr  idpwf 
for  it*ip€v  vipo^ ;  the  former  is  partly  authorized 
by  the  MS.  which  reads  ireip«i'  iSpJit. 

4  And  now  my  soul,  exhausted,  dying, 
To  my  lip  was  faintly  flying;  etc. 
In  the  original,  he  says,  his  heart  flew  to  his 
nose ;  but  our  manner  more  naturally  transfers 
it  to  the  lips.  Such  is  the  effect  that  Plato  tells 
us  he  felt  from  a  kiss,  in  a  dbtich  quoted  by 
Aulus  Gellius :  — 

^K$t  yap  q  tA^m«**'  •*«  liafiii99ikiini. 
Whene'er  thy  nectared  kiss  1  sip. 

And  drink  thy  breath,  in  trance  divine, 
Mv  soul  tlien  flutters  to  my  lip, 
kc.idv  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine. 
Aulus  Gellius  sub)oin>  a  paraphrase  of  this 
epigram,  in  which  we  find  a  number  of  those 
mignardises  <if  expression,  which  mark  the  effera* 
ination  of  the  Latm  language. 
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And  now  I  thought  the  spark  had  fled, 
When  Cupid  hovered  o'er  my  head, 
And  fanning  light  his  breezy  pinibn, 
Rescued  my  soul  from  death's  dominion;  ^ 
Then  said,  in  accents  half-reproving, 
*•  Why  hast  thou  been  a  foe  to  loving?  " 

ODE  XXXII.a 

Strew  me  a  fragrant  bed  of  leaves. 
Where  lotus  with  the  myrtle  weaves ; 
And  while  in  luxury's  dream  I  sink, 
Let  me  the  balm  of  Bacchus  drink  I 
In  this  sweet  hour  of  revelry 
Young  Love  shall  my  attendant  be  — 
Drest  for  the  task,  with  tunic  round 
His  snowy  neck  and  shoulders  bound, 
Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side, 
And  minister  the  racy  tide ! 

Oh,  swift  as  wheels  that  kindling  roll. 
Our  life  is  hurrying  to  the  goal : 
A  scanty  dust,  to  feed  the  wind, 
Is  all  the  trace  't  will  leave  behind. 
Then  wherefore  waste  the  rose's  bloom 
Upon  the  cold,  insensate  tomb? 
Can  flowery  breeze,  or  odor's  breath, 

1  And  fanning  light  his  breezy  pinion^ 
Rescued  my  soul  from  death's  dominion. 

**  The  fcicility  .with  which  Cupid  recovers  him, 
signifies  that  the  sweets  of  love  malce  us  easilv 
foreet  any  solicitudes  which  he  may  occasion." 
—  La  Fossa. 

2  We  here  have  the  poet,  in  his  true  attri- 
butes, reclining  upon  myrtles,  «-ith  Cupid  for 
his  cup-bearer.  Some  interpreters  have  ruined 
the  pictbre  by  making'£p«of  the  name  of  his  slave. 
None  but  Love  should  fill  the  goblet  of  Anac- 
reon.  Sappho,  in  one  of  her  fragments,  has 
assigned  this^  office  to  Venus.  'EAd«,  Kt/irpi, 
Xpvtrtiaxtrkv  iv  Kv\iKtir<ri¥  ifipol%  <rvfiti«in.ytit- 
vo¥  &aXiai<ri  viicrap  otFoxoOva  Touroitrt  rotc 
cTatpotf  ifioU  yt  icai  troU. 

Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  — 

Hither.  Venus,  queen  of  kisses, 

This  shall  be  the  night  of  blisses ; 

This  the  night,  to  friendship  dear, 

Thou  shalt  be  our  Hebe  here. 

Fill  the  golden  brimmer  high, 

Let  it  sparkle  like  thine  eye ; 

Bid  the  rosy  ctirrent  gush, 

Let  It  mantle  like  thy  blush. 

Goddess,  hast  thou  e'er  above 

Seen  a  feast  so  rich  in  love  ? 

Not  a  soul  that  is  not  mine  I 

Not  a  soul  that  is  not  thine  I 
"  Compare  with  this  ode  [says  the  German 
commentator]  the  beautiful  poem  in  Ramler's 
'  Lyr.  Blumenlese,*  lib.  iv.  p.  296.,  'Amor   als 
Diener."' 


Affect  the  still,  cold  sense  of  death  ? 
Oh  no ;  I  ask  no  balm  to  steep 
With  fragrant  tears  my  bed  of  sleep : 
But  now,  while  every  pulse  is  glowing. 
Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing ; 
Now  let  the  rose,  with  blush  of  fire. 
Upon  my  brow  in  sweets  expire ; 
And  bring  the  nymph  whose  eye  hath 

power 
To  brighten  even  death's  cold  hour. 
Yes,  Cupid !  ere  my  shade  retire. 
To  join  the  blest  elysian  choir. 
With  wine,  and  love,  and  social  cheer, 
I  *11  make  my  own  elysium  here ! 

ODE   XXXIII.' 

*T  WAS  noon  of  night,  when  round  the 

pole 
The  sullen  Bear  is  seen  to  roll; 
And  mortals,  wearied  with  the  day. 
Are  slumbering  all  their  cares  away : 
An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour. 
Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower, 
And  waked  me  with  a  piteous  prayer. 
To  shield  him  from  the  midnight  air. 
**  And  who  art  thou,*'  I  waking  cry, 
**  That  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  fly  ?  "  * 
**  Ah,  gentle  sire  !  "  the  infant  said, 
**  In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed; 
Nor  fear  deceit :  a  lonely  child 
I  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 
Chill  drops  the  rain,  and  not  a  ray 
Illumes  the  drear  and  misty  way!  '* 

I  heard  the  baby's  tale  of  woe; 
I  heard  the  bitter  night- winds  blow; 
And  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate, 
I  trimmed  my  lamp  and  oped  the  gate. 


3  M.  Bernard,  the  author  of  "  L'Art  d'aimer," 
has  written  a  ballet  called  "  Les  Surprises  de 
r  Amour,"  in  which  the  subject  of  the  third  em^ 
/r«V  is  Anacreon,  and  the  story  of  this  ode  sur- 
gests  one  of  the  scenes.  —  CEuvres  de  Bernard, 
Anac.  scene  4. 

The  Cierman  annotator  refers  us  hsrs  to  an 
imitation  by  Uz,  lib.  iii.,  "Amor  und  sein 
Bruder;"  and  a  poem  of  Klebt.  "Die  Heil- 
uiit;."  I^  Fontaine  has  translated,  or  rather 
inmated,  this  ode. 

4  "  And  who  art  thou,"  I  waking  cry, 
"  Thai  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  fly  ?  " 

Anacreon  appears  to  have  been  a  voluptuary 
even  in  dreaming,  by  the  lively  regret  which  he 
expresses  at  being  aisturbed  from  his  visionary 
enjoymenu.    See  the  Odes  x.  aiui  xxxviL 
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II 


T  was  Love !  the  little  wandering  sprite,^ 
His  pioioQ  sparkled  through  the  night. 
I  knew  him  by  his  bow  and  dart; 
I  knew  him  by  my  Autteripg  heart. 
Fondly  I  take  him  in,  and  raise 
The  dying  embers'  cheering  blaze; 
Press  from  his  dank  and  clinging  hair 
The  crystals  of  the  freezing  air, 
Aod  in  my  hand  and  bosom  hold 
His  little  fingers  thrilling  cold. 

And  now  the  embers'  genial  ray 
Hid  warmed  his  anxious  fears  away; 
*M  pray  thee,"  said  the  wanton  child, 
>'My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smiled,) 
•*  I  pray  thee  let  me  try  my  bow, 
Far  through  the  rain  I  've  wandered  so, 
T!ut  much  I  fear  the  midnight  shower 
Has  injured  its  elastic  power." 
The  fatal  bow  the  urchin  drew; 
Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew; 
K%  swiftly  flew  as  glancing  flame, 
Aad  to  my  inmost  spirit  came ! 
"Fare  thee  well,"  I  heard  him  say, 
As  langhing  wild  he  winged  away; 
"  Fare  thee  well,  for  now  I  know 
Tike  rain  has  not  relaxt  my  bow; 
It  oil]  can  send  a  thrilling  dart. 
As  tlioo  sbalt  own  with  all  thy  heart !  " 

ODE  XXXIV.« 
Or  tboa,  of  all  creation  blest, 
Sweet  insect,  that  dclight'st  to  rest 
^'poa  the  wild  wood's  leafy  tops, 
73  drink  the  dew  that  morning  drops, 

1  *T  ««s  Love !  the  little  wandering  sprite,  etc. 

See  the  beautiful  description  of  Cupid,  by 
Xnchaa,  in  his  first  klyl. 

t  ta  a  Ladn  ode  addressed  to  the  grasshopper. 
Kipu  has  pvTsenred  some  of  the  thoughts  of 


virtMii  grmmimis  in  Ur^ 
Umndt  sidis,  tt  htrbitUt 

citrt  coMttu. 
^0rt*  mdmltia  _^0TUmt  mc9i6aSf 
emdmcu  *6ria  Jfti^us,  etc 
that  on  the  grassy  bed 
Katurc's  Tenal  hand  has  spread, 
ftmcKt  soft,  and  tnnest  thy  song, 
dewy  herbs  and  leares  amona ! 
"  sr  thoo  lyest  on  sprin^og  flowers, 
with  the  bafany  rooming-showers, 
Or.  Mc 
See  what  LIceciu  aays  about  graishoppara, 


Oh 
The 


And  chirp  thy  song  with  such  a  glee,' 
That  happiest  kings  may  envy  thee. 
Whatever  decks  the  velvet  field, 
Whate'er  the  circling  seasons  yield. 
Whatever  buds,  whatever  blows. 
For  thee  it  buds,  for  thee  it  grows. 
Nor  yet  art  thou  the  peasant's  fear, 
To  him  thy  friendly  notes  are  dear; 
For  thou  art  mild  as  matin  dew; 
And  still,  when  summer's  flowery  hue 
Begins  to  paint  the  bloomy  plain, 
We  hear  tny  sweet  prophetic  strain ; 
Thy  sweet  prophetic  strain  we  hear, 
And  bless  the  notes  and  thee  revere ! 
The  Muses  love  thy  shrilly  tone;* 
Apollo  calls  thee  all  his  own; 
'T  was  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 
'T  is  he  who  tunes  thy  minstrelsy. 

Unworn  by  age's  dim  decline, 
The  fadeless  blooms  of  youth  are  thine. 
Melodious  insect,  child  of  earth,* 
In  wisdom  mirthful,  wise  in  mirth; 
Exempt  from  every  weak  decay. 
That  withers  vulgar  frames  away; 

3  And  chirp  thy  song  with  such  a  glee,  etc. 

"  Some  authors  have  affirmed  [says  Madame 
Dader],  that  it  is  only  male  grasshoppers  which 
sing,  and  that  the  females  are  silent;  and  on 
this  circumstance  is  founded  a  bon-mot  of  Xen- 
archus,  the  comic  poet,  who  says,  tlr  «i«rli'  oi 
TfTTiytf  owit  cv^aiftofcf,  itv  rats  yv»'«u^ii'  ©W 
oTi  9V¥  ^MT^  iyi;  'are  not  the  grasshoppers 
happy  in  having  dumb  wives  ? '  "  This  note  is 
originally  Henry  Stephen*s;  but  I  choose 
rather  to  make  a  lady  my  authority  for  it. 

4  The  Muses  love  thy  shrilly  tone;  etc. 
Phile,  de  Animal.  Proprietat.  calls  this  insect 

liovacu'f  ^lAof,  the  darling  of  the  Miises;  and 
Mowri^v  ipviVf  the  bird  of  the  Muses;  and  we 
find  Plato  compared  for  his  eloquence  to  the  grass- 
hopper, in  the  following  punning  lines  of  Tunon, 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius  :  — 
rmr  wJurrmv  B'  i^tlTO  irAaTvaraTOf,  oAA*  ayop^nit 
i^vrn^  Trm^ti'  iviypa^o^^  ot  ^*  'ExojSii/uiov 
ifyipti  i^i6fi.fyoi  ova  \«ipi6«<r<ray  tcto-i. 
This  last  line  is  borrowed  from  Homer*s  Iliad, 
Y,  where  there  occun  the  very  same  simile. 
5  Melodious  insect,  child  of  earth. 
Longepierre  has  quoted  the  two  first  lines  of 
an  epigram  of  Antipater,  from  the  first  book  of 
the  *^  Anthologia,"  where  he  prefers  the  grasshop- 
per to  the  swan :  — 
«p<cfft  Hrriyas  p.f9v9ax  Ipoao^,  oAXdL  iriorrtt 
a9i^f.¥  KVKvw¥  curl  yfyworcpoi. 
In  dew,  that  drops  from  morning's  wings. 

The  gay  Qcada  sippii^  floats ; 
And,  drunk  with  dew,  his  matin  sings 
Sweeter  than  any  cygnet's  notea. 
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With  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
The  current  of  thy  purer  vein; 
So  blest  an  age  is  past  by  thee, 
Thou  seem'sl  —  a  little  deity ! 

ODE  XXXV.i 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

1  Theocritus  has  imitated  this  beautiful  odt 
in  his  nineteenth  idvl  \  but  is  very  inferior,  I 
think,  to  his  original,  m  delicacy  of  point  and 
naivete  of  expression.  Spenser,  in  one  of  his 
smaller  compositions,  has  sported  more  diffusely 
on  the  same  subject.  The  poem  to  which  I 
allude,  begins  thus :  — 
Upon  a  dav,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  slumbering 

All  in  his  mother's  lap ; 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murmuring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap,  etc. 
In  Almeloveen's  collecdon  of  epigrams,  there 
is  one  by  Luxorius,  correspondent  somewhat 
with  the  turn  of  Anacreon.  where  Love  complains 
to  his  mother  of  being  wounded  by  a  rose. 

The  ode  before  us  is  the  very  flower  of  sim« 
pHcity.  The  infantine  complaining  of  the  little 
god,  and  the  natural  and  impressive  reflections 
which  they  draw  from  Venus,  are  beauties  of  in- 
imitable grace.  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  introducing  here  another  of  Menage's  Anac- 
reontics, not  tor  its  similitude  to  the  subject  of 
this  ode,  but  for  some  faint  traces  of  the  same 
natural  simplicity,  which  it  appears  to  roe  to 
have  preserved :  — 

*Ep«0c  wot'  iv  xoptiais 

ruv  wapBtvitv  oMTOf, 

TT^y  uoi  ^iAtjf  KopiyvaVf 

Mf  ctfici',  MK  itpb^  aVTTJI' 

wpoatSpatit'  rpax^Aw 

iiSviiai  T€  ^tlpa.^  awTttv 

^lAct  fitf  fiTfTtp^  tint. 

itaXovt».4yri  Kopivva^ 

ff^r^Pt  ipv$pid^ti. 

in  wap$i¥OS  liiy  owcra. 

It*  avTOf  6i  jvo'xcpati'wi', 

*Ep«K  ipvBptaiti. 

iyitt  6i  oi  irapaaTat, 

fii)  6v(rx«p<if-*'',  <i>'tP'i' 

Kvirpiy  r<  icai  Kopivvav 

6iayyuKrai  oifK  txovci 

Ka\  oi  fikinoyrti  b^v. 
As  dancing  o'er  the  enamelled  plain, 
The  floweret  of  the  virgin  train, 
My  soul's  Corinna  lightly  plaved, 
Young  Cupid  saw  the  graceful  maid ; 
He  saw,  and  in  a  moment  flew, 
And  round  her  neck  his  arms  he  threw  ; 
Saving,  with  smiles  of  infant  ioy, 
'*  Oh  !  kiss  me,  mother,  kiss  tny  boy  I  " 
Unconscious  of  a  mother's  name, 
The  modest  virpn  blushed  N^-ith  shame! 
And  angry  Cupid,  scarce  believing 
That  vision  could  be  so  deceiving  — 
Thus  to  misuke  his  Cvprian  dame! 
It  mad*  tvca  Cupid  blotb  with  shanir 


Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee; 
The  bee  awaked  —  with  anger  wild 
The  bee  awaked,  and  stung  the  child. 
Loud  and  piteous  are  his  cries; 
To  Venus  quick  he  runs,  he  flies; 
*•  Oh  mother  ! — I  am  wounded  through — 
I  die  with  pain  —  in  sooth  I  do ! 
Stung  by  some  little  angry  thing, 
Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing  — 
A  bee  it  was —  for  once,  I  know, 
I  heard  a  rustic  call  it  so." 
Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 
Heard  him  with  a  soothing  smile; 
Then  said,  **  My  infant,  if  so  much 
Thou  feel  the  little  wild-bee's  touch. 
How  must  the  heart,  ah,  Cupid !  be. 
The  hapless  heart  that 's  stung  by  thee  I  '• 

ODE  XXXVI.« 

If  hoarded  gold  possest  the  power 
To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour, 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 
A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath, 
How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore ! 
And  every  hour  should  swell  my  store; 
That  when  Death  came,  with  shadowy 

pinion. 
To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion,* 
I  might,  by  bribes,  my  doom  delay, 
And  bid  him  call  some  distant  day. 
But,  since,  not  all  earth's  golden  store 
Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hotur  more, 

"  Be  not  ashamed,  my  boy,"  I  cried. 
For  I  was  lineerinc  by  his  side  ; 
••  Corinna  and  thy  lovely  mother, 
Believe  me,  are  so  like  each  other, 
That  clearest  eves  are  oft  betrayed. 
And  take  thy  Venus  for  the  maid." 
Zitto,  in  his  **  Cappriciosi  Pensleri,"  hat  given 
a  translation  of  this  ode  of  Anacreon. 

2  Fontenelle  has  translated  this  ode,  in  his 
dialo^e  between  Anacreon  and  Aristotle  in  th* 
shades,  where,  on  weighing  the  merits  of  both 
these  personages,  he  bestows  the  prize  of  wt*- 
dom  upon  the  poet. 

"  The  German  imitators  of  tWs  ode  are,  Le»- 
sinjj,  in  his  poem,  *  Gcstem  Brilder.*  etc. ;  Gleim, 
in  the  ode,  *  An  den  Tod ; '  and  Scrunidt,  in  '  Der 
Poet.'  Blumenl.,  Goiting.  1783,  p.  7."—  Dbcbn. 
3  That  when  Death  came,  with  shadowy  pinion, 
To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion,  etc. 
The  commentators,  who  are  so  fond  d  di»> 
ptiting  dr  lanA  caprt'ptA,  have  been  veqr  busv  00 
the  authority  of  tne  phrase  ii**  Ak  ^avttv  iviX^. 
The  reading  of  iv'  i.y  Oavarof  iwiXBji^  whicil 
T>e  Meden^ch  proposes  in  his  "  Amoenitates 
Literari*,"  was  already  hinted  by  Le  F*vt«, 
Mho  seldom  suggests  any  thing  worth  aoCke. 
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Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fate, 
Or  sigh  at  life's  uncertain  date? 
Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 
The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb. 
No — gire  to  others  hoarded  treasures  — 
Mine  be  the  brilliant  round  of  pleasures; 
The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends, 
Whose  social  souls  the  goblet  blends;^ 
And  mine,  while  yet  I  've  life  to  live, 
Those  joys  that  love  alone  can  give. 

ODE  XXXVII.« 
T  WAS  night,  and  many  a  circling  bowl 
Had  deeply  warmed  my  thirsty  soul; 
As  lulled  in  slumber  I  was  laid. 
Bright  visions  o'er  my  fancy  played. 
With  maidens,  blooming  as  the  dawn, 
I  seemed  to  skim  the  opening  lawn; 
Light,  on  tiptoe  bathed  in  dew. 
We  flew,  and  sported  as  we  flew ! 

Some  ruddy  striplings,  who  lookt  on  — 
With   cheeks,  that  like   the  wine*god's 
shone, 

1  The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends, 
Whme  Bocial  »ouU  the  goblet  blends. 

This  communion  of  friendship,  which  sweet- 
ened the  bowl  of  Aoacreon,  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  aatnor  ol  the  following  scholium, 
where  the  blcMing^  ol  life  are  enumerated  with 
^roTerlna]  umplicity: — 'yy^a^v^v  ^ip  apivrov 
arfipt  dnfT^.  icvrcpoi'  6i,  icaXbv  ^yifv  yiv*a0at. 
TO  r/Mrbr  6i,  wKovru¥  a£oA«af .  cat  rh  r^raprov 
nrrtfiay  fitra  rStv  ^(Amk. 

Of  mortal  blessing  here  the  first  is  health, 
And  next  thoae  charms  by  which  the  eye  we 
move; 
The  third  is  wealth,  unwounding  guiltless  wealth, 
And  then,  sweet  intercourse  with  those  we 

love! 
3  "  Compare  with  this  ode  the  beautiful  poem 
•DerTraum'of  U»."  — Deghn. 

Le  Fivre,  in  a  note  ui>on  this  ode,  enters  into 
an  elaborate  and  learned  justification  of  drunken- 
ness: and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  severe 
reprehension  which  he  appears  to  have  suffered 
for  his  Anacreon.  "  Fnit  oiim  faievr  [says  he 
faa  a  note  upon  Long^nus],  cum  Sappkonem  ama- 
harm.  S*a  fx  tpt^  Hla  me  ptrditissima  fafmitui 
pent  miserum  pcrdidit  cum  sceleratissimo  sno 

Ur^nelit^trarty*  etc.  He  adduces  on  this  ode 
the  authority  of  Plato,  who  allowed  ebriety,  at  the 
Diooysian  festivals,  to  men  arrived  at  their  forti- 
eth year.  He  likewise  quotes  the  following  line 
from  Alexis,  which  he  says  no  one,  who  is  not 
totally  ignorant  of  the  world,  can  hesiute  to 
ccoien  the  truth  of:  — 

"  So  knrer  of  drinking  was  ever  a  vicious  maa  " 


Saw  me  chasing,  free  and  wild. 
These  blooming  maids,  and  slyly  smiled; 
Smiled  indeed  with  wanton  glee. 
Though  none  could  doubt  they  envied  me. 
And  still  I  flew  —  and  now  had  caught 
The  panting  nymphs,  and  fondly  thought 
To  gather  from  each  rosy  lip 
A  kiss  that  Jove  himself  might  sip  — 
When  sudden  all  my  dream  of  joys, 
Blushing  nymphs  and  laughing  boys, 
All  were  gone  !  •  —  **  Alas !  "  I  said, 
Sighing  for  the  illusion  fled, 
"Again,  sweet  sleep,  that  scene  restore, 
Oh !  let  me  dream  it  o'er  and  o'er !  **  * 

ODE  XXXVIII.* 
Let  us  drain  the  nectared  bowl. 
Let  us  raise  the  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 
The  nectared  bowl,  the  choral  swell; 
The  god  who  taught  the  sons  of  earth 
To  ihrid  the  tangled  dance  of  mirth; 
Him,  who  was  nurst  with  infant  Love, 
And  cradled  in  the  Paphian  grove; 
Him,  that  the  snowy  Queen  of  Charms 
So  oft  has  fondled  in  her  arms.^ 

3  When  sudden  all  my  dream  of  Joys, 
Blushing  nymphs  and  laughing  boys, 
All  were  gone ! 
*'  Nonnussaysof  Bacchus,  almost  in  the  same 
words  tl»t  Atuu:reon  uses,  — 

iyp6fi9vcs  6i 
vapOivov  ov«e  iitixy^**  *aI  r^BtXtp  aS0tf  iaveiK." 
Waking,  he  lost  the  phantom's  charms, 
The  nymph  had  faded  from  his  arms ; 
Again  to  slumber  he  es.«Hiyed, 
Again  to  clasp  the  shadowy  maid. 

LoKGEPfBRRB. 

4  "  Again,  sweet  sleep^  that  scene  restore. 
Oh!  let  me  dream  it  o'er  and  o'er !  " 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare, 
animadverting  upon  the  commentators  of  that 
poet,  who  pretended,  ift  every  little  coincidence 
of  thought,  to  detect  an  imitation  of  some  an- 
cient poet,  alludes  in  the  follow  i!ig  words  to  the 
line  ot  Anacreon  before  us :  "I  have  been  told 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  ple.T^in^  dream,  says, 
'  I  cried  to  sleep  again,'  the  author  imitates  Anac- 
reon, who  had,  like  any  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion." 

5  "Compare  with  this  beautiful  ode  to  Bac- 
chus the  verses  of  Hagedorn,  lib.  v.,  *  Das  Ge- 
•itllschftliche;  '  and  of  BUrger,  p.  51,  etc. — 
De(.en. 

6  Him.  that  the  snowy  Queen  of  Charms 
So  oft  has  fondled  in  her  arms. 

Robcrtellus,  ujxm  the  epithalamium  of  Catul- 
lus, mentions  an  ingenious  derivatioo  of  Cythe- 
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Oh  'I  is  from  him  the  transport  flows, 
Which  sweet  intoxication  knows; 
With  him,  the  brow  forgets  its  gloom, 
And  brilliant  graces  learn  to  bloom. 

Behold !  —  my  boys  a  goblet  bear. 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air. 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly ! 
Grasp  the  bowl;   in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking ! 
Say,  can  the  tears  we  lend  to  thought 
In  life's  account  avail  us  aught? 
Can  we  discern  with  all  our  lore. 
The  path  we  've  yet  to  journey  o*er? 
Alas,  alas,  in  ways  so  dark, 
*T  is  only  wine  can  strike  a  spark !  * 

Then  let  me  quaff  the  foamy  tide. 
And  through  the  dance  meandering  glide; 
Let  me  imbibe  the  spicy  breath 
Of  odors  chafed  to  fragrant  death; 
Or  from  the  lips  of  love  inhale 
A  more  ambrosial,  richer  gale ! 
To  hearts  that  court  the  phantom  Care, 
Let  him  retire  and  shroud  him  there; 
While  we  exhaust  the  nectared  bowl. 
And  swell  the  choral  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 
The  nectared  bowl,  the  choral  swell ! 


rata,  the  name  of  Venu»,  irapA  rfc  xcv^cir  to^ 
«pwraf ,  which  seems  to  hint  that  "  Love's  faiiy 
favors  are  lost,  when  not  concealed." 

1  Alas,  alas,  in  ways  so  dark, 
'T  is  only  wine  can  strike  a  spark ! 
The  brevity  of  life  allows  arguments  for  the 
voluptuary  as  well  as  the  moralist.  Among 
many  parallel  passages  which  Lon^cpierre  has 
adduced,  I  shall  content  mvself  with  this  epi- 
gram from  the  '*  Anthologia  *' :  — 

a«cparor 
?A«A»^ey,  KvAixac  ft«i(^orar  ap^/mevoi.^ 
pai<K  i  \OLt.q6vr^¥  ♦ori  Pio«.  elra  Ta  Aotira 

y^pa«  ic«»Av<7<i,  iral  T&  riktiK  ^afarof. 
Of  which  the  following  is  a  paraphrase :  — 
Let 's  fly,  my  love,  from  noonday's  beam, 
To  plunge  us  in  yon  cooling  stream ; 
Then,  hastening  to  the  festal  bower, 
We  '11  pass  in  mirth  the  evening  hour ; 
'T  is  thus  our  age  of  bliss  shall  fly, 
As  sweet,  though  passing  as  that  sigh, 
Which  seems  to  whisper  o'er  your  Tip, 
"  Come,  while  you  may,  of  rapture  sip." 
For  aze  will  steal  the  graceful  form, 
Will  chill  the  pulse,  while  throbbing  warm ; 
An  I  death  —  alas !  that  hearts,  which  thrill 
Like  yours  and  mine,  should  e'er  be  still ! 


ODE  XXXIX. 

How  I  love  the  festive  boy, 
Tripping  through  the  dance  of  joy ! 
How  I  love  the  mellow  sage. 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age ! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears, 
Snows  may  o'er  his  head  be  flung, 
But  bis  heart  —  his  heart  is  young.* 

ODE  XL. 
I  KNOW  that  Heaveh  hath  sent  me  here. 
To  run  this  mortal  life's  career; 
The  scenes  which  I  have  journeyed  o'er. 
Return  no  more  —  alas  I  no  more ; 
And  all  the  path  I  *ve  yet  to  go, 
I  neither  know  nor  ask  to  know. 
Away,  then,  wizard  Care,  nor  think 
Thy  fetters  round  this  soul  to  link; 
Never  can  heart  that  feels  with  me 
Descend  to  be  a  slave  to  thee !  • 
And  oh !  before  the  vital  thrill. 
Which  trembles  at  my  heart,  is  still, 

2  Snows  may  o'er  his  head  be  flung, 
But  his  heart— his  heart  is  young. 

Saint  Pavin  makes  the  same  distinction  in  a 
sonnet  to  a  young  girl. 

J«  sais  hien  gut  Us  dtstinies 
Ont  mal  compaui*  not  antUtM  ; 
Nt  rtgartU*  gtm  mon  amanur  ; 
Peut-itrt  «H  sertn  V0Ut  4mm*. 
II  tstjeutu  et  n'tst  gtt*  dujtmr^ 
BtlU  Irist  qn*  j*  twtts  at  tm. 
Fair  and  young  thou  bloomest  now. 
And  I  full  many  a  year  have  told ; 
But  read  the  heart  and  not  the  brow, 
lliou  shalt  not  find  my  love  is  old. 
Mv  love  's  a  child ;  and  thou  canst  say 

How  much  his  little  age  may  be, 
For  he  was  bom  the  very  day 
When  first  I  set  ray  eyes  on  thee  I 

3  Never  can  heart  that  feels  with  roe 
Descend  to  be  a  slave  to  thee ! 

Longepierre  quotes  here  an  epigram  from  the 
"  Anthologia,"  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  a 
particular  phrase.  Though  by  no  means  Anac- 
reontic, it  is  marked  by  an  interesting  simplicity 
which  has  induced  me  to  paraphrase  It,  and  may 
atone  for  its  intrusion. 

iAtrtf  «cal  ffv  tvx]T  M^<^  XAiper*.  rhp  kifitv'  < 
ov6i¥  ifioi  x'  ^Mti'i  vai'^TC  rovf  /itr'  iiii. 
At  length  to  Fortune,  and  to  you. 
Delusive  Hope !  a  last  adieu. 
The  charm  that  once  beguiled  is  o'er, 
And  I  have  reached  my  destined  shore. 
Away,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts, 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceivinf  I 
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I  'D  gather  Joy's  luxuriant  flowers, 
And  gild  with  bliss  my  fading  hours; 
Bacchus  shall  bid  my  winter  bloom, 
Aod  Vcoos  dance  me  to  the  tomb !  ^ 

ODE   XLI. 
Whex  Spring  adorns  the  dewy  scene, 
Htw  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green, 
AnJ  hcai:  the  west  wind's  gentle  sighs, 
As  o'er  the  scented  mead  it  flies ! 
How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine, 
Rtady  to  burst  in  tears  of  wine; 
And  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but 

love, 
To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove,^ 
f  V  sit  in  some  cool,  green  recess  — 
Oh,  ts  not  this  true  happiness? 

ODE  XLII.« 
Yts,  be  the  glorious  revel  mine, 
VMiere  humor  sparkles  from  the  wine. 
Around  me,  let  the  youthful  choir 
RespoDd  to  my  enlivening  lyrej 

1  Baocfaos  shall  bid  my  winter  bloom, 
And  Venos  dance  me  to  the  tomb  I 
Tic  ame  commentator  has  Quoted  an  ei)itaph, 
vrtne*  vpon  our  poet  bjr  Julian,  in  which  he 
naccs  faun  promulgate  tKe  precepts  of  good  feU 
toviMp  even  from  the  tomb. 

This  lesson  olt  in  life  I  sune. 

And  from  my  grave  I  still  shall  cry, 
"  Drink,  mortal,  drink,  while  tin>e  is  voung, 
Ere  death  has  nuuie  thee  cold  as  I, 
1  Aad  vith  some  maid,  who  breathes  but  lore. 
To  walk,  at  nountide,  through  the  grove. 
Thus  Horace :  — 

Qjt/d  kmbet  iUinSy  UHmm 
ftuM  i^iraSai  am<fres, 
fSMT  iHW  $urpuerat  miki. 

Lib.  iv.  Carm.  13. 
had  does  there  then  remain  but  this, 

Aad  hast  thou  lost  each  rosv  ray 
Of  her,  who  breathed  the  soul  of  bliss, 
Aod  stole  roe  from  myself  away  ? 
3  The  character  of    Anacreon  is   here  very 
•^kiMJy  depicted.     His  love  of  social,  harmon- 
srd    p.ea*tircs.  is    expressed   with    a  warmth, 
s-VibM  and  endearing.     Among  the  epifp^ms 
rpdCcd  to  Anacreon  is  the  following:  it  is  the 
1.T  one  worth  translation,  and  it  Iveathcs  the 
umm  sratimeQU  with  this  ode :  — 
••  ♦'A««,  0f  c^ifriipt  vo^  itkim  otrovor^Mr, 

«A*  ••TM  M««w«wr^r«,  c««  txyktuk  hitp  'A^fioiinfi 

WktM  to  the  Up  the  brimming  cup  is  prest, 
Amd  hearts  are  all  afloat  upon  iu  stream. 


And  while  the  red  cup  foams  along, 
Mingle  in  soul  as  well  as  song. 
Then,  while  I  sit,  with  flowerets  crowned, 
To  regulate  the  goblet's  round. 
Let  but  the  nymph,  our  banquet's  pride, 
Be  seated  smiling  by  my  side. 
And  earth  has  not  a  gift  or  power 
That  I  would  envy,  in  that  hour. 
Envy !  —  oh  never  let  its  blight 
Touch  the  gay  hearts  met  here  to-night. 
Far  hence  be  slander's  sidelong  wounds, 
Nor  harsh  dispute,  nor  discord's  sounds 
Disturb  a  scene,  where  all  should  be 
Attuned  to  peace  and  harmony. 

Come,  let  us  hear  the  harp's  gay  noiw 
Upon  the  breeze  inspiring  float, 
While  round  us,  kindling  into  love. 
Young  maidens  through  the  light  dance 

move. 
Thus   blest  with  mirth,   and   love,  and 

peace. 
Sure  such  a  life  should  never  cease  I 

ODE  XLIII. 
While  our  rosy  fillets  shed 
Freshness  o'er  each  fervid  head, 
With  many  a  cup  and  many  a  smile 
The  festal  moments  we  beguile. 
And  while  the  harp,  impassioned,  flings 
Tuneful  rapture  from  its  strings,  * 

Then  banish  from  my  board  the  unpolished  guest, 

Who  makes  the  feats  of  war  his  barNurous 
theme. 
But  bring  the  man,  who  o'er  his  goblet  wreathes 

The  Muse's  laurel  with  the  Cyprian  flower; 
Oh !  give  me  him,  whose  soul  expansive  breathes 

And  blends  reiinemem  with  the  social  hour. 

4  And  while  the  harp,  impassioned,  flings 

Tuneful  rapture  from  its  strings,  etc. 
Respecting  the  barbiton  a  host  of  authorities 
may  be  collected,  which,  after  all,  leave  us  ign«v 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  There  is 
scarcely  anv  point  upon  wlii«.h  we  arc  so  totally 
uninformea  as  the  music  of  tlie  ancients.  The 
authors  •  extant  upon  the  subject  are,  I  imagine, 
little  understood ;  and  crrtainly  if  one  of  their 
moods  was  a  proijrtssion  by  quarter-ti>nts,  which 
we  are  told  was  the  nature  of  the  enlurnionic 
scale,  simplicity  was  by  no  means  the  cliarac- 
teristic  of  their  melody ;  for  this  is  a  nicely  of 
proRrt'Ssion  of  which  modem  mu-sic  is  not  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  invention  of  the  barbiton  is,  by  Athenxus, 
attributed  to  Anacreon.  See  his  fourth  bo<»k, 
where  it  is  called  to  tvpr)tia  rov  'A»'a«p»o»'Toc. 
Neanthes  of  Cyzicus,  as  qux^ted  by  Gyraldus,  a*. 

•  Collected  by  Meibomius. 
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Some  airy  nymph,  with  graceful  bound, 

Keeps  measure  to  the  music's  sound; 

Waving,  in  her  snowy  hand, 

The  leafy  Bacchanalian  wand, 

Which,  as  the  tripping  wanton  flies, 

Trembles  all  over  to  her  sighs. 

A  youth  the  while,  with  loosened  hair. 

Floating  on  the  listless  air, 

Sings,  to  the  wild  harp*s  tender  tone, 

A  tale  of  woes,  alas,  his  own; 

And  oh,  the  sadness  in  his  sigh, 

As  o'er  his  lip  the  accents  die !  ^ 

Never  sure  on  earth  has  been 

Half  so  bright,  so  blest  a  scene. 

It  seems  as  Love  himself  had  come 

To  make  this  spot  his  chosen  home;  *  — 

And  Venus,  too,  with  all  her  wiles. 

And  Bacchus,  shedding  rosy  smiles, 

All,  all  are  here,  to  hail  with  me 

The  Genius  of  Festivity !  * 

ODE  XLIV.* 
Buds  of  roses,  virgin  flowers, 
Culled  from  Cupid*s  balmy  bowers, 

•erts  the  same.  Vidt  Chabot,  in  Horat.  on  the 
words  Lesboum  harbiion^  in  the  first  ode. 

1  And  oh,  the  sadness  in  his  sigh, 
As  o'er  his  Up  the  accents  die ! 

Longepierre  has  quoted  here  an  epigram  from 
the  "  Anthologia  " :  — 

vixTop  iriv  rb  ^I'Aijfia.  to  yap  aro^a  fc'icrapoc 

cvrci. 
WV¥  iit$vm  rb  ^iAifMa>  noKvv  rhy  ipmra  wtvtomut':. 
Of  which  the  following  paraphrase  may  give 
some  idea:  — 
The  kiss  that  she  left  on  my  lip, 

Like  a  dew-drop  shall  lingering  lie 
*T  was  nectar  she  gave  me  to  sip, 

'T  was  nectar  I  drank  in  her  sigh. 
From  the  moment  she  printed  that  kiss, 

Nor  reason,  nor  rest  has  been  mine ; 
Mv  whole  s  >ul  has  been  drunk  with  the  bliss. 
And  feels  a  delirium  divine  ! 

2  It  seems  as  Love  himself  had  come 
To  make  this  spot  his  chosen  home. 

The  introduction  of  these  deities  to  the  festi- 
val is  merely  allcKorical.  Madame  Dacier  thinks 
that  the  poet  describes  a  masquerade,  where 
these  deities  were  personated  by  the  company  in 
masks.  The  translation  will  conform  with  either 
idea.^ 

3  All,  all  arc  here,  to  hail  with  me 
The  Genius  of  Festivity ! 

,  Kw^of,  the  deity  or  genius  of  mirth.  Philos- 
tratus,  in  the  third  of  his  pictures,  gives  a  very 
lively  description  of  this  god. 

4  This  spirited  poem  is  a  eulogy  on  the  rose ; 


In  the  lx)wl  of  Bacchus  steep, 

Till  with  crimson  drops  they  weep. 

Twine  the  rose,  the  garland  twine, 

Every  leaf  distilling  wine; 

Drink  and  smile,  and  learn  to  think 

That  we  were  born  to  smile  and  drink. 

Rose,  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower; 

Rose,  thou  art  the  fondest  child 

Of   dimpled    Spring,   the  wood-n3nnph 

wild. 
Even  the  Gods,  who  walk  the  sky, 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 
Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades, 
His  hair  with  rosy  611et  braids. 
When  with  the  blushing,  sister  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  dance  he  traces.* 
Then  bring  me,  showers  of  roses  bring. 
And  shed  them  o'er  me  while  I  sing. 
Or   while,   great    Bacchus,    round    thy 

shrine, 
Wreathing  my  brow  with  rose  and  vine, 
I  lead  some  bright  nymph  through  the 

dance  ,^ 
Commingling  soul  with  every  glance ! 

ODE  XLV. 
Within  this  goblet,  rich  and  deep, 
I  cradle  all  my  woes  to  sleep. 
Why  should  we  breathe  the  sigh  of  fear. 
Or  pour  the  unavailing  tear? 
For  death  will  never  heed  the  sigh, 
Nor  soften  at  the  tearful  eye; 
And  eyes  that  sparkle,  eyes  that  weep, 
Must  all  alike  be  sealed  in  sleep. 

and  again,  in  the  fifty-fifth  ode,  we  shall  find  our 
author  rich  in  the  praises  of  that  flower.  In  a 
fragment  of  Sappho,  in  the  romance  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  to  which  Barnes  refers  us,  the  rose  is 
fancifully  styled  "  the  eye  of  flowers;  '*  and  the 
same  poetess,  in  another  fragment,  calls  the  fa« 
vors  of  the  Muse  "the  roses  of  Pieria."  See 
the  notes  on  the  fifty-fifth  ode. 

"'  Compare  with  this  ode  [says  the  German 
annotatorj  the  beautiful  ode  of  Uz,  *  Die  Rose.'  ** 

6  When  with  the  blushing,  sister  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  dance  he  traces. 

"This  sweet  idea  of  Love  dancing  with  the 
Graces,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Anacrcon."  — 
Decen. 

6  I  lead  some  bright  nymph  throngfa  the  dance, 
etc. 

The  enlthet  &a0vKoKno^,  which  he  gives  to  the 
nymph,  is  literally  "  f ull-bosoraed. " 
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Then  let  us  never  vainly  stray,^ 

In  search  of  thorns,  from  pleasure's  way; 

Bvt  vaely  quaff  the  rosy  wave, 

Which  Bacchus  lores,  which    Bacchus 

And  in  the  goblet,  rich  and  deep, 
Cradk  ^im  crying  woes  to  sleep. 

ODE  XLVI.< 
BiaoLD,  the  young,  the  rosy  Spring, 
Gives  to  the  breexe  her  scented  wing : 
^liile  virgin  Graces,  warm  with  May ; 
Fhnj  roses  o*er  her  dewy  way.' 

1  Tks  kt  w  never  Tainljr  stray, 
la  leardi  of  thorns,  from  pleasure's  way ;  etc 
I  have  thus  eodeaTored  to  cooTey  the  mean- 
iag  of  T»  ii  r*r  $*.•¥  trAiM*M««;  according  to 
ftevaer's  paraphrMe  of  the  line  :  — 
R  ckt  vml,  fuor  dftU  stradm 
Dtipiaarrt  aiimm  #  grmditm. 
ymmegi^imr*  m  queSUi  vit*  r 
t  Tike  fastidloos  affectation  of  some  commen- 
Btao  has  denounced  this  ode  as  spurious.    D«- 
~  oQces  the  four  last  Unes  to  be  the 

:  of  some  miserable  vervificator,  and 
i  ooodemas  the  whole  ode.  It  appears  to 
■t,  M  the  contrary,  to  be  elegantly  giraphical ; 
fall  of  delicate  expressioos  and  luxuriant  ima- 
Wn-  The  abruptness  of  'M  »«k  «opof  ^mvivro^ 
a  itrSdx  ^d  spirited,  and  has  been  Imluted 
ndkr  lai^vidly  tiy  Horace:  — 

Vides  arf  alta  tUt  uiv*  candidum 

IW  laperatiTe  Uf  is  Infinitely  more  impres- 
i^;  sain  Shak^>eare, — 


nere 


looiu  the  mora,  ia  russet  mantle  dad, 
ks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 


Taere  is  a  simple  and  poetical  descrfptkm 
rf  Sfhas,  n  OanUns's  beaatiful  farewell  to  BU 
%ais.    Ctfni.44- 

fcraea  cooiscturss.  in  hb  Hfe  of  oor  poet. 
*«  tl^  ode  was  writteo  after  he  had  returned 
htm  AdKns,  to  settle  in  his  paternal  seat  at 
Tees;  wIkts,  ia  a  Httle  villa  at  some  <fistance 
fnm  ike  dty,  mmmanding  a  view  of  the  iGfesn 
Sm  aad  die  islands,  he  contemplated  the  beanies 
4  ^mmet  and  eaioycd  the  bliaties  of  retirement. 
Vfdt  BOTes^  ia  Anac  Vita,"  |  xxxv.  This 
MSsoQ,  however  unautbenticated,  forms  a 
anodation,  whkh   renders  the  poem 


Cbrrreau  sanrs,  that  Grefory  Naxiansenus 
ks  iBisutuastii  soiae where  ms  description  of 
Sprag;  but  I  camoc  meet  with  it.  See  Che- 
mae,  **  OflVKS  lUttfcs.'* 

"Compare  wkfa  tilie  ode  Isays  Dcfenl  the 
Mm*  of  HMsdora,  book  fourth,  *  Der  Frlih- 
Im.' Md  booTifth, '  D«r  MaL"* 

I  WhOe  vtrgia  Giaeee,  warm  with  May, 
FBof  roaes  o'er  her  dewy  way. 

D»  ftaw  reads,  Xd^rwe  A^  ^pirov^ty,  <*the 
fsam  Asplqr  their  graeea."     TUs  is  not  vain- 


The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languished  into  silent  sleep;  ^ 
And  mark !  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave; 
While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  skv. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away; 
And  cultured  field,  and  winding  stream,' 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine, 
Clusters  ripe  festoon  the  vine; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping. 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see, 
Nursing  into  luxury. 

ODE  XLVII. 
*T  IS  true,  my  fading  years  decline, 
Yet  can  I  quaff  the  brimming  wine. 
As  deep  as  any  stripling  fair, 
Whose  cheeks  the  flush  of  morning  wear; 
And  if,  amidst  the  wanton  crew, 
I  'm  called  to  wind  the  dance's  clue. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  this  vigorous  hand. 
Not  faltering  on  the  Bacchant's  wand, 
But  brandishing  a  rosy  flask  ,• 
The  only  thyrsus  e*er  I  *11  ask !  ^ 

Let    those,    who    pant    for    Glory's 
charms, 

genious;  but  we  lose  by  it  the  beauty  of  the 

ersonification,  to  the  boldness  of  which  R^^r 
s  rather  frivolously  objected. 
4  The  murmtuing  billows  of  the  deep 

Have  languished  into  silent  sleep ;  etc. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  liquid 
flow  of  the  line  avoAvFcrat  yoXy\vi\  is  perfectly 
expressive  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  describes. 
5  And  cultured  field,  and  winding  stream,  etc 

By  Bpority  ipya  "the  works  of  men"  (says 
Baxter),  he  means  dties,  temples,  and  towns, 
which  are  then  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
sun. 

0  But  bnuMfishing  a  rosy  fiask,  etc. 
«aic<k  was  a  kind  of  leathern  vessel  for  wine, 
very  much  in  use,  as  should  seem  by  the  proverb 
avKOK  itai  ^A«K0t,  which  was  applied  to  those 
who  were  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
This  proverb  is  mentioned  in  some  verses  quoted 
by  Atnenxus,  from  the  Hesionc  of  Alexis. 
7  The  only  thyrsus  e'er  I  'U  ask ! 
Phomutus  assii(tts  as  a  reason  for  the  eonse* 
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Embrace  her  in  the  field  of  arms; 
While  my  inglorious,  placid  soul 
Breathes  not  a  wish  beyond  this  bowl. 
Then  fill  it  high,  my  ruddy  slave. 
And  batJie  me  in  its  brimming  wave. 
For  though  my  fading  years  decay, 
Though  manhood's  prime  hath  past  away, 
Like  old  Silenus,  sire  divine, 
With  blushes  borrowed  from  my  wine, 
I  '11  wanton  mid  the  dancing  train, 
And  live  my  follies  o*er  again  ! 

ODE  XLVIII. 
When  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep, 
Every  sorrow  's  lulled  to  sleep. 
Talk  of  monarchs  1     I  am  then 
Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men; 
Careless  o*er  my  cup  I  sing, 
Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king; 
Gives  me  wealthy  Croesus'  store. 
Can  I,  can  I  wish  for  more? 
On  my  velvet  couch  reclining, 
Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining,^ 
While  my  soul  expands  with  glee. 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me? 
If  before  my  feet  they  lay, 
I  would  spurn  them  all  away ! 
Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might. 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight;  ^ 
But  let  nie^  my  budding  vine  ! 
Spill  no  other  blood  than  thine. 
Yonder  brimming  goblet  see. 
That  alone  shall  vanquish  me  — 
Who  think  it  better,  wiser  far 
To  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war. 

ODE   XLIX.» 
When  Bacchus,  Jove's  immortal  boy, 

cmtion  of  the  thyrsus  to  Bacchus,  that  inebriety 
often  renders  the  support  of  a  stick  very  ne- 
cessary. 

1  Xsy  leaves  my  brow  entwining,  etc. 
"The  ivy  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus  [says 
Montfaucon],  because  he  formerly  lay  hid  under 
tliat  tree,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  because  its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  vine."  Other  rea- 
!» )ns  for  its  consecration,  and  the  use  of  it  in  gar- 
lands at  banquets,  may  be  found  in  Longepierrc, 
Barnes,  etc. 

2  Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might, 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight. 
.'  have  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Regnier 
aiy*  others:  — 

Altri  sepnn  Afarff/rro  ; 
CJu  icl  Btuco  i  V  tnio  c on/art o. 
f  This,  th«  preceding  ode,  and  a  few  more  of 


The  rosy  harbinger  of  joy, 

Who,  with  the  sunshine  of  the  bowl, 

Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul  *  — 

When  to  my  inmost  core  he  glides. 

And  bathes  it  with  his  ruby  tides, 

A  flow  of  joy,  a  lively  heat. 

Fires  my  brain,  and  wings  my  feet. 

Calling  up  round  me  visions  known 

To  lovers  of  the  bowl  alone. 

Sing,  sing  of  love,  let  music's  sound 
In  melting  cadence  float  around. 
While,  my  young  Venus,  thou  and  I 
Responsive  to  its  murmurs  sigh. 
Then,  waking  from  our  blissful  tranc^. 
Again  we  '11  sport,  again  we  '11  dance. 

ODE   L.» 
When  wine  I  quaff,  before  my  eyes 
Dreams  of  poetic  glory  rise;  * 

the  same  character,  are  merely  cAanstms  k  hcirt, 
—  the  effusions  probably  of  the  moment  of  con- 
viviality, and  afterwards  sung,  we  may  imagine, 
with  rapture  throughout  Greece.  But  that  inter- 
esting association,  by  which  they  always  recalled 
the  convivial  emotions  that  produced  them,  can 
now  be  little  felt  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
reader;  and  much  less  by  a  phl^matic  gramma- 
rian, who  sees  nothing  in  them  but  diadects  and 
particles. 

4  Who,  with  the  sunshine  of  the  bowl, 
Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul  —  etc. 

Avaios  is  the  title  which  he  gives  to  Bacchus 
in  the  original.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  Plutarch  mistook  the  name  of  Levi  among 
the  Jews  for  A«Oi  (one  of  the  bacchanal  cries), 
and  accordingly  supposed  that  tbey  worshipped 
Bacchus. 

5  Faber  thinks  this  ode  spurious ;  but,  I  be> 
licve,  he  is  singular  in  his  opinion.  It  has  all 
the  spirit  of  our  author.  Like  the  wreath  which 
he  presented  in  the  dream,  "it  smells  of  Anac- 
reon." 

The  form  of  the  original  is  remarkable.  It  is 
a  kind  of  song  of  seven  quatrain  stanzas,  each 
beginning  with  the  line,  — 

or'  iyia  iriut  rhp  oTt'Of, 

The  first  stanza  alone  is  incomplete,  consist- 
ing of  but  three  lines. 

'•  Compare  with  this  poem  [says  Degen]  lite 
verses  of  Hagedom,  lib.  v.,  *  Der  Wein,*  where 
that  divine  poet  has  wantoned  in  the  praises  oi 
wine." 

6  When  wine  I  qiuff,  before  my  eyes 
Dreams  of  poetic  glory  rise. 

"  Anacreon  is  not  the  only  one  [says  Loogc- 
pierre]  whom  wine  has  inspired  with  poetry.  We 
hnd  an  epigram  in  the  first  book  of  the  **  Antho- 
logla,"  which  begins  thus  :  — 

olfof  Toi  XAp^cm  fidya^  wt\t%  Iwwot  ••*^Yb 
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.ind  freshened  by  the  goblet *s  dews, 
My  soul  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse. 
When  wine  I  drink,  all  sorrow  's  o'er; 
I  think  of  double  and  fears  no  more; 
Bat  scatter  to  the  railing  wind 
Each  g!tx>my  phantom  of  the  mind. 
WTjco  1  drink  wine,  the  ethereal  boy, 
fiaochos  himself,  partakes  my  joy; 
And  while  we  dance  through  vernal  bow* 

\lhobe  every  breath  comes  fresh  from 

flowers. 
In  wine  he  makes  my  senses  swim. 
Till  Jjc  gale  breathes  of  naught  but  him  ! 

Again  I  drink,  —  and,  lo,  there  seems 
A  calmer  light  to  fill  my  dreams; 
The  lately  rufiled  wreath  I  spread 
With  steadier  hand  around  my  head; 
Then  tike  the  l)Te,  and  sing  **  how  blest 
The  liie  of  him  who  lives  at  rest  I  " 
Bat  then  comes  witching  wine  again, 
With  glorious  woman  in  its  train; 
And,  while  rich  perfumes  round  me  rise. 
That  seem  the  breath  of  woman's  sighs, 
Bright  shapes,  of  every  hue  and  form, 
VfWD  my  kindling  fancy  swarm, 
Tul  the  whole  world  of  beauty  seems 
To  aowd  into  my  dazzled  dreams ! 
WTien  thus  I  drink,  my  heart  refines, 
Aad  rises  as  the  cup  declines; 
Rises  in  the  genial  flow. 
That  none  bot  social  spirits  know, 
*T»cn,  with  young  revellers,  round  the 

.bowl. 

If  vtdi  water  70Q  fUl  ap  joor  glasses, 
To«  11  never  write  anyuunrwise  ; 

For  viae  'a  the  true  horse  of  Parnassus, 
Winch  carries  a  bard  to  the  skies ! 

1  Aad  wfade  ve  dance  through  veraal  bowers,  etc. 

If  so«e  of  the  translators  had  obsenred  Doc- 
*»  Trapp*»  cantioQ.  with  re|;ard  to  noKvav^vw 
#  «rwya(,  (  ««v  ne  ctehtm  mtelligtu^  they  would 
*<  hi-ie  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  Anacreon's 
by  swch  extxaragant  conceptions  as  the 


'•»'4ar  m*itm/^rie  dasu  Us  atrs^ 
X*m^  dt  m  iifmntr  dhnm. 

Orijy.:  — 

JmM  $m  menm 

/Vr  U  va£a  mura.  urttm. 


The  old  themselves  grow  young  in  soul !  * 
Oh,  when  I  drink,  true  joy  is  mine. 
There  's  bliss  in  every  drop  of  wine. 
All  other  blessings  I  have  known, 
I  scarcely  dared  to  call  my  own; 
But  this  the  Fates  can  ne'er  destroy, 
Till  death  o'ershadows  all  my  joy. 

ODE  LI.« 
Fly  not  thus  my  brow  of  snow, 
Lovely  wanton  !  fly  not  so. 
Though  the  wane  of  age  is  mine, 
ITiough  youth's  brilliant  flush  be  thine, 
Still  I  'm  doomed  to  sigh  for  thee. 
Blest,  if  thou  couldst  sigh  for  me ! 
See,  in  yonder  flowery  braid, 
Culled  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid,^ 
How  the  rose,  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow; 
Mark,  how  sweet  their  tints  agree. 
Just,  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me! 

2  When,  with  young  revellers,  round  the  bowl. 
The  old  themselves  grow  young  in  soul  I 

Subjoined  to  GaiPs  edition  of  Anacreon,  wre 
find  some  curious  letters  upon  the  9iairot  of  the 
ancients,  which  appeared  in  the  French  Journals. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Od^n  in  Paris,  the  mana> 
gers  of  that  spectacle  requested  Professor  Gail 
to  give  them  some  uncommon  name  for  their 
/ktts.  He  suggested  the  word  "  Thiase,"  which 
was  adopted ;  but  the  liter tUi^i  Paris  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  term,  and  addressed  their 
criticisms  to  Gail  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  prints. 

3  Albeiji  has  imitated  this  ode ;  and  Capi- 
lupus,  in  the  following  epigram,  has  given  a 
version  of  it :  — 

Cur,  Lalage,  mea  vita,  mtot  c^ntemmis  am^res  f 
cur  fug  is  e  nostra  ^kkra  puella  sinu  t 

ne/ugias,  sint  s^arsa  li^et  mea  tempora  cauis^ 
tnque  tuo  rosrus  fulgeat  ore  col  en- » 

aspice  ut  intextas  deceaut  qwufue  jiore  corollas 
Candida  pterfureis  lilia  misia  rosis. 

Oh !  why  repel  my  soul's  impassioned  vow, 
And  fly,  beloved  maid,  these  longing  arms  ? 

Is  it,  that  wintry  time  has  strewed  my  brow. 
While   thine   are   all    the   summer's   roseatt 
charms? 

See  the  rich  garland  culled  in  vernal  weather, 
Where  the  young  rosebud  with  the  lily  glows; 

So,  in  Love's  wreath  we  both  may  twine  together, 
And  I  the  lily  be,  and  thou  the  rose. 

4  Sec,  in  yonder  6owery  braid, 
fulled  for  thee,  my  bfusliing  maid. 

•'  In  the  same  manner  that  Anacreon  pleads 
for  the  whiteness  of  his  locks,  from  the  beauty  ot 
the  ct»lor  in  garlands,  a  shcnherd,  in  Theocri- 
tus, endeavors  to  recommend  nis  black  hair:  -— 
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ODE  LII.i 
Away,  away,  ye  men  of  rules, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  schools? 
They  *d  make  me  learn,  they  *d  make 

me  think. 
But  would  they  make  me  love  and  drink  ? 
Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  swim 
My  soul  upon  the  goblet's  brim; 
Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  twine 
Some  fond,  responsive  heart  to  mine,^ 
For,  age  begins  to  blanch  my  brow, 
I  've  time  for  naught  but  pleasure  now. 

Fly,  and  cool  my  goblet's  glow 
At  yonder  fountain's  gelid  flow; 
I  '11  quaff,  my  boy,  and  calmly  sink 
This  loul  to  slumber  as  I  drink. 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  jocund  slave, 
You  '11  deck  your  master's  grassy  grave; 
And  there  's  an  end —  for  ah,  you  know 
They  drink  but  little  wine  below  1  * 

Kol  rb  lor  M^Aor  j<rrt,  xol  a  ypairr^  vixtvtfoc, 
iAA*  V'Af  k¥  Toi?  ffre^fotf  tA  vfrnrd  ArfyoKrai.** 
LoHGBptBitRB,  Barnes,  etc 
1  "  TMt  it  doubtless  the  work  of  %  more  mod- 
em poet  than  Anacreon ;  for  at  the  period  when 
he  lived  rhetoricians  were  not  known.  '  —  Dbgrn. 
Thouffh  this  ode  is  found  in  the  Vatican  man- 
uscript, 1  am  much  inclined  to  agree  in  this  ar- 
gument  against    its   authenticity ;    for   though 
tne  da%mings  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  might  already 
have  appeared,  the  first  who  gave  it  anv  celebrity 
was  Corax  of  Syracuse,  and  he  flourished  in  the 
century  after  Anacreon. 

Our  poet  anticipated  the  ideas  of  Eplcuras,  in 
his  aversion  to  the  labors  of  learning,  as  well  as 
his  devotion  to  voluptuousness.  Ilaadv  iraiiciaK 
^a«ap(Oi  ^tfiryerc,  said  the  philosopher  of  the 
garden  in  a  letter  to  Pythocles. 

2  Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  twine 
Some  fond,  responsive  heart  to  mine. 
By  xpvan«  *A^po3in|f  here,  I  understand  some 
beautiful  girl,  in  the  same  manner  that  Avato«  is 
often  used  for  wine.  "  Golden  "  is  frequently  an 
epithet  of  beauty.  Thus  in  Virgil,  VtHus  aurea  ; 
and  in  Propertius,  Cynthia  aurea,  Tibullus, 
however,  calls  an  old  woman  "  golden." 

The  translation  *'  d' Autori  Anonimi,"  as  usual, 
irantoas  on  this  passage  of  Anacreon  :~ 
E  m*  insefpti  con  pin  rart 
Fpmu  tucorti  d^  involmr* 
A  d  amabile  Mtad* 
It  M  cmi0  d '  ofHsttuU. 

8  And  there  's  an  end  —  for  ah,  you  know 

They  drink  but  little  wine  below  I 
Thus  Mainard :  — 

Lm  Mcrt  nont  gnette  ;  //  ^nand  us  his 
N0US  ont  tnftrmis  nng  fois 
An  uin  d^nntfosuprofondf^ 
Aditu  iMW  vins  ft  b^n  rtftu  ; 


ODE  LIII. 
When  I  behold  the  festive  train 
Of  dancing  youth,  I  'm  voung  again  ! 
Memory  wakes  her  magic  trance. 
And  wings  me  lightly  through  the  dance. 
Come,  Cybeba,  smiling  maid ! 
Cull  the  flower  and  twine  th:  braid; 
Bid  the  blush  of  summer's  rose 
Burn  upon  my  forehead's  snows;  ♦ 
And  let  me,  while  the  wild  and  young 
Trip  the  mazy  dance  along. 
Fling  my  heap  of  years  away, 
And  be  as  wild,  as  young,  as  they. 
Hither  haste,  some  cordial  soul  I 
Help  to  mv  lips  the  brimming  bowl; 
And  you  shall  see  this  hoary  sage 
Forget  at  once  his  locks  and  age. 
He  still  can  chant  the  festive  hymn. 
He  still  can  kiss  the  goblet's  brim;* 
As  deeply  quaff,  as  largely  fill, 
And  play  the  fool  right  nobly  still. 

ODE  LIV.« 
Mbthinks,  the  pictured  bull  we  see 
Is  amorous  Jove  —  it  must  be  he ! 

Ma  science  ne  tronve  pa* 
Des  cadarets  en  i* autre  monde. 
From  Mainard,  Gombauld,  and  De  CalUy,  old 
French  poets,  some  of  the  best  epigimns  of  the 
English  language  have  been  borrowed. 

4  Bid  the  blush  of  suromer*s  rose 
/  Bum  upon  my  forehead's  snows ;  etc 

Licetus,  in  his  **  Hieroglyphica,"  quoting  two 
of  our  poet's  odes,  where  he  calls  to  his  attendants 
for  garlands,  remarks,  "  Constat  igitmr  Jiarem* 
coronas  poeiis  et  potantibns  in  fvmpasia  catrve- 
nire,  non  anient  sapient iAns  et  pkilosaAkiant  ^ffec" 
tantihnsJ'*  —  "  It  appears  that  wreaths  of  flowers 
were  adapted  for  poeu  and  revellers  at  banquets, 
but  by  no  means  became  those  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom  and  philosophy.**  Oa  this 
grinciple,  in  his  isad  chapter,  he  ciscorers  a  te- 
nement in  Virgil,  describmg  th:  garland  of  th« 
poet  Silenus,  as  fallen  ofF;  which  distinguishes, 
oe  thinks,  the  divine  intoxication  of  Silenus  from 
that  of  common  drunkards,  who  alwavs  wear 
tlieir  crowns  while  they  drink.  Such  is  the  imhtr 
ineptiamm  of  commentators ! 

6  He  still  can  kiss  the  gobIet*s  brtm ;  etc. 
Wine  is  prescribed  by  Galen,  as  an  excellent 
medicine  for  old  men:  **Qn*d /Hgidat  et  kn- 
mordms  expletos  caie/aciat,**  etc ;  but  Nature 
was  Aiucreon*s  physician. 

There  is  a  proverb  in  Eriphus,  as  qtioted  by 
Athenxus,  which  says,  "  that  wine  makes  an  old 
man  dance,  whether  he  Mrill  or  not." 

Aoy<K  iar*  apx«i*«,  vh  Ktutrnt  c;(wr, 
olvoy  Kiyw9*.  reW  y^porrat,  6  w^vvp, 
wtiBtiv  xop^cii*  ov  d^Aorrat. 
6  "  This  odie  is  written  upon  a  picture  which 
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How  ioiKDy  blest  he  seems  to  bear 
That  Uireit  of  Pixsnician  fair ! 
How  proud  be  breasts  the  foamy  tide. 
And  spams  the  billowy  surge  aside  1 
Covki  any  beast  of  vulgar  vein, 
Undaonteid  thus  defy  the  main? 
No :  he  descends  from  climes  above, 
He  looks  the  God,  he  breathes  of  Jove !  ^ 

ODE  LV.« 
Wmui  we  invoke  the  wreathed  spring, 

tba  rap«  of  Eoropa."— >  Madamb 

It  aar  probably  hare  been  a  dttcription  of 
e  a€  those  coins,  which  the  Sid^mtons  struck 
a  hoDor  ol  Ewopa,  rspressnting  a  wonua 
^  across  th«  tea  by  al>al1.  Thus  Natalia 
,  Kb.  Tiii.  cap.  23.  "  SuhnU  Mumhmaim 
tmm/mwamA  imrnrj  dmrm  mtidenft  me  mmre  troM*- 
frttmrnit  iMrfi'i  wmt  in  tjus k^n^rtm. "  la  tha  lit- 
tle treatise  opon  the  goddess  ol  Syria,  attributed 
very  falsely  to  Lodan,  there  is  mention  of  this 
eon,  a^  of  a  tampla  dedicated  by  the  Sidonians 
to  Aitarte,  wkom  some,  it  appears,  coafoundad 
vitli  £«ropa. 

The  poec  Moschos  has  left  a  veiy  beautiful 
liyl  OD  the  story  of  Europa. 

1  No:  lie  descends  from  dirots  above, 
He  looks  the  Cod,  be  breathes  of  Jove  I 


Dacxcx. 


M''l«  ^v^  «««  ^P^  I^IMf  mtl  firm  -radp^t. 

The  God  fovvot  himself,  his  heaven,  for  love, 

Aad  a  boll's  Tom  belied  the  almighty  Jove. 

t  Tfab  ode  b  a  brilUant  panegyric  on  the  rose. 

"  Afl  sasiiiMity  [s«nrs  Barnes]  has  produced  noth- 

Trom  the  idea  of  peculiar  excellence,  which 
«a  attached  to  this  flower,  arose  a  pretty 
I  expresatoa.  uaod  by  Aristophanes,  ac- 
9  Soidaa,  ^m  m*  «i^««>  You  have 
•sea,**  a  phrase  somewhat  similar  to  the 
r  dn  /UmrttU*  of  the  French.  In  the  same 
i4a  of  exnUeoce  originated,  I  doubt  not,  a  very 
arkiae  application  of  the  word  ^Mer,  for  whicn 
the  i«Miimve  reader  may  conaolt  Gaalmious 
^m  the  epifhalamuMP  of  o«r  poet,  whers  it  is 
■■vdaeed  m  tiM  roanaBoe  of  Theodoms.  Mu- 
mns.  is  oaa  of  his  ekgies,  calls  his  mistrtaa  his 

Jam  U  «r*ABr  ntrtua  tene^^ftrmMitlm^  jmm  it 
\Qmidtrrpidmt  f)  Um»0  ;  Jmm^  rom,  U  tento, 
Eleg.8. 
Vow  [  aoia  ouy  clasp  thee,  dearest, 
What  is  mere  now,  on  earth,  thon  fearest  ? 
Again  these  longing  arms  infold  thee, 
Acna,  my  rose,  a^ain  I  hold  thee. 

T^is,  Bke  moat  of  the  terms  of  endaannant  in 
^  modem  L^lia  poeu,  is  taken  from  Plautus ; 
'  pr  mid  ootloqoia]  in  his  time,  but 
•kondas  of  the  modem  Latimsta. 
alltidca  to  the  ode  before  us,  in 
of  fata  poaa  oa  the  Rose :  — 


Resplendent  rose !  to  thee  we  '11  sing;* 
Resplendent  rose,  the  flower  of  flowers, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  the  Olympian 

bowers; 
Whose  virgin  blush,  of  chastened  dye, 
Enchants  so  much  our  mortal  eye. 
When  pleasure's  spring-tide  season  glows, 
The  Graces  love  to  wreathe  the  rose ; 
And  Venus,  in  its  fresh-blown  leaves,^ 
An  emblem  of  herself  perceives. 
Oft  hath  the  poet's  magic  tongue 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung;  ^ 
And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids, 
Have  reared  it  in  their  tuneful  shades. 
When,  at  the  early  glance  of  mom, 
It  sleeps  upon  the  glittering  thorn, 
'T  is  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence. 
To  cull  the  timid  floweret  mence. 
And  wipe  with  tender  hand  away 
The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay  1 

Carmine  digna  resa  iU;  v$lUm  caneretMr  $d 

illant 
Ttius  argtUA  cectnit  Ustudine  votes. 

3  Resplendent  roset  to  tliee  wa  11  sing. 
I  have  passed  over  the  line  avv  traxptt  av^ci 
li4Xwii¥,  which  is  corrupt  in  this  ori|rinal  reading, 
and  has  been  very  little  improved  by  the  anno- 
tators.     I  should  suppose  it  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion, if  it  were  not  for  a  line  which  occon  after* 
warda :  4^p€  i\i  ^v^iw  Arywfici'. 
4  And  Venus,  in  its  fresh-blown  leaves,  etc 
Belleau,  in  a  note  upon  an  old  French  poel, 
quoting  the  original  here  a^poiiaity  r  a0vpiia, 
translates  it,  comme  Us  dilices  et  mignardUe*  de 
Venut. 

5  Oft  hath  the  poet's  magic  tongue 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung ;  etc 
The  following  is  a  fragment  of  the  Lesbian 
poetess.    It  is  ated  in  the  romance  of  Achillas 
Tatius,  who  appears  to  have  resolved  the  ouan- 
bers  into  prose.     Et  roic  a»^«o-tr  ijtfcAcy  6  Zrv« 
c«i#(trai    fiaaiAiaf    rh    p66ov    Ap    ri»y    kv§4mv 
ifi9u9iktvt.     y^«  iart  K6afiot,  ^vritv  4yX^i<r>ta, 
o^#«AMOf'    avBtur,    X^ifitoyoK    ^pv^fia,   jcaAAof 
IvT^wrov    'Bp«*ro«  «F<t,  'Ai^poHrifP  vpe|ffr«i, 
tvtiitan    ^ifAAotf    KO^a,    cvsiinfrece    wcraAoif 
rp«4^  v^  v^aAor  rif  Z«^t(py  y«A«. 
If  Jove  would  give  the  leafy  bowers 
A  queen  for  all  their  world  of  flowers, 
The  rose  would  be  the  choice  of  Jove, 
And  blush,  the  oueen  of  every  grove. 
Sweetest  cnild  ot  weeping  morning. 
Gem,  the  vest  of  earth  acfoming. 
Eye  of  gardens,  light  of  lawns, 
Nursling  of  soft  summer  dawns  ; 
Love's  own  earliest  sigh  it  breathes. 
Beauty's  brow  with  lustre  wreathes. 
And,  to  young  Zephyr's  warm  caresses. 
Spreads  abroaid  its  verdant  tresses. 
Till,  blushing  with  the  wanton's  play, 
Its  cheek  wears  even  a  richer  ray  I 
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*T  is  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  stems, 
Yet  dropping  with  Aurora's  gems, 
And  fresh  inhale  the  spicy  sighs 
That  from  the  weeping  buds  arise. 

When  revel  reigns,  when  mirth  is  high, 
And  Bacchus  beams  in  every  eye, 
Our  rosy  fillets  scent  exhale. 
And  fill  with  balm  the  fainting  gale. 
There  's  naught  in  nature  bright  or  gay, 
Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  ray. 
When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies, 
Her  fingers  burn  with  roseate  dyes;  ^ 
Young  nymphs  betray  the  rose's  hue, 
O'er  whitest  arms  it  kindles  through. 
In  Cytherea's  form  it  glows. 
And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 

The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm. 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm; 
Preserves  the  cold  inurn^d  clay ,2 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay :  ' 

1  When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies, 
Her  fingers  bum  with  roseate  dyes ;  etc. 

In  the  orijanal  here,  he  enumerates  the  many 
•pithets  of  beauty,  borrowed  from  roses,  which 
were  used  by  the  poets,  irapa  riiv  ao^v.  \\'e 
see  that  poets  were  dignified  in  Greece  with  the 
title  of  sages :  even  the  careless  Anacreon,  who 
lived  but  for  love  and  voluptuousntss,  was  called 
by  Plato  the  wise  Anacreon  — fuit  here  sa/>ientia 
ptofidam. 

a  Preserves  the  cold  inumed  clay,  etc. 

He  here  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  rose  in  em- 
balming; and,  perhaps  (as  Barnes  thinks),  to  the 
rosy  unguent  with  which  Venus  anointed  the 
corpse  o!  Hector.  —  Homer's  Iliad  ^.  It  may 
likewise  regard  the  ancient  practice  of  putting 
@rlands  of  roses  on  the  dead,  as  in  Statius, 
Theb.  lib.  x.  782. 

hi  sertis,  hi  veris  honore  soluio 

A  ccnmulani  artuSyPatriaque  in  ude  reponunt 

Corpus  odoratutH. 
Where  veris  hotter^  though  it  mean  every  kind 
of  flowers,  may  seem  more  particularly  to  refer 
to  the  rose,  which  our  poet  in  another  ode  calls 
rapoc  yLtKi\^aL.  We  read,  in  the  "  Hieroglyphics  " 
of  Pierius,  lib.  Iv.,  that  some  of  the  ancients  used 
to  order  in  their  wills,  tliat  roses  should  be  annu- 
ally scattered  on  their  tombs,  and  Pierius  has 
adduced  some  sepulchral  inscriptions  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

3  And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay. 

When  he  savs  that  this  flower  prevails  over 
time  itself,  he  still  alludes  to  its  efficacy  in  em- 
balment  {tenerh  fionrrrt  os^a  rtJsA.  Propert.  lib. 
i  eleg.  17),  or  perhaps  to  the  subsequent  idea  of 
its  fragrance  surviving  its  beauty ;  for  he  can 
scarcely  mean  to  praise  for  duration  the  nintium 
breves  ftores  of  the  rose.     Philostratus  compares 


And  when,  at  length,  in  pale  decline. 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine. 
Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odor  even  in  death  1  * 
Oh!  whence  could   such  a   plant    have 

sprung? 
Listen,  —  for  thus  the  tale  is  sung. 
When,  humid,  from  the  silvery  stream. 
Effusing  beauty's  warmest  beam, 
Venus  appeared,  in  flushing  hues. 
Mellowed  by  ocean's  briny  dews; 
When,  in  the  starry  courts  above, 
The  pregnant  brain  of  mighty  Jove 
Disclosed  the  nymph  of  azure  glance. 
The    nymph   who    shakes    the    martial 

lance; — 
Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour. 
The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower. 
Which  sprung,  in  blushing  glories  dresl. 
And  wantoned  o'er  its  parent  breast. 
The  gods  beheld  this  brilliant  liirth, 
And  hailed  the  Rose,  the  boon  of  earth  I 
With  nectar  drops,  a  ruby  tide, 
The  sweetly  orient  buds  they  dyed,^ 

this  flower  with  love,  and  says,  that  they  both 
defy  the  influence  of  time ;  xpovw  hk  oirre  Ep«#«, 
oure  pd£a  oI£cf.      Unfortunately^  the  ^militude 
lies  not  in  their  duration,  but  their  traosience. 
4  Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odor  even  in  death ! 
Thus  Casper  Barlxus,  in  his  "  Ritus  Nupti- 
arum:  "  — 

A  utbrosiutn  late  rosa  tunc  qu^^ut  spmrgit  cd^ 
rem, 
Cumfluit,  nut  muito  lan^ida  soUjacet. 
Nor  then  the  rose  its  odor  loses, 

When  all  its  flushing  beauties  die ; 
Nor  less  ambrosial  balm  diffuses, 

When  withered  by  the  solar  eye. 
6  With  nectar  drops,  a  ruby  tide, 
The  sweetly  orieut  buds  they  dyed,  etc 
The  author  of  the  "  Pervigilium  Veneris  '*  (a 
poem  attributed  to  Catullus,  the  style  of  which 
api->oars  to  me  to  have  all  the  labored  luxuriance 
of  a  much  later  period)  ascribes  the  tincture  of 
the  rose  to  the  blood  from  the  wound  of  Adoois  — 
— —  rosa 
Fuset  aprino  de  cruore  — 
according  to  the  emendation  of  Lipsius.     In  th^! 
following   epigram   this    hue   is  differently  ac- 
counted for :  — 
lUa  quidem  studiosa  sunm  de/endere  Adtmiim, 

^radivus  stricto  qu4m  petit  ense/erax. 
ajpixit  duris  vestigia  area  rosetis, 

allhtque  divifw  picta  cruore  rosa  tsi. 
While  the  enamoured  queen  of  joy 
Flies  to  protect  her  lovely  boy, 
On  whom  the  jealous  war-god  rushes « 
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Aori  bftde  tbem  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  gave  the  glorious  vine; 
And  bade  tbeni  on  the  spangled  thorn 
E«p«fw3  their  bosoms  to  the  mom. 

ODE  LVI.» 
He,  who  instructs  the  youthful  crew 
1 J  Ittthe  them  in  the  brimmer's  dew, 
And  Ixste,  uncloyed  by  rich  excesses, 
AH  the  bliss  that  wine  possesses; 
He,  who  inspires  the  youth  to  bound 
Elastic  through  the  dance's  round,  — 
Bacchus,  the  god  again  is  here. 
And  leads  along  the  blushing  year; 
Tbe  blushing  year  wit^j  vintage  teems, 
Ready  to  shed  those  cordial  streams, 
Which,  sparkling  in  the  cup  of  mirth, 
Llajninate  the  sons  of  eartn ! ' 

Then,    when    the    ripe    and    vermil 
wine, — 
BIe<  infant  of  the  pregnant  vine, 
Which  now  in  mellow  clusters  swells,  — 
Oh  !  when  it  bursts  its  roseate  cells. 
Bristly  the  foyons  stream  shall  flow, 
To  babam  every  mortal  woe ! 
Nooe  shall  be  then  cast  down  or  weak. 
For  health  and  joy  shall  light  each  check; 
No  brart  will  then  desponding  sigh, 
F'jf  wine  shall  bid  despondence  fly. 
Thas  —  till  another  autumn's  glow 
Sfaall  bid  another  vintage  flow. 

SS»  trc&ds  upon  a  thomed  rose, 
JUd  while  ite  wooDd  with  crimson  flows, 
TVaaowy  Aoweret  feels  her  blood, and  blqshest 

1  "  Compare  with  this  elecant  ode  the  verses 
rf  t'l,  hb.  L  •  Die  Wcinlese/ "  —  Dbgen. 

This  a-«pearB  to  be  one  of  tf)c  hymns  which 
•CTK  ^ao%  at  tlie  anniversary  festival  of  the  vint- 

S;  oae  ol  the  r»iAiirtot  vfiMt,  as  our  poet  him- 
mas  I 


I  ia  the  fifty-ninth  ode.  We  can- 
•M  help  feeliM  a  sort  of  reverence  for  these 
dasMc  relics  of  the  religion  of  antiquity.  Hor- 
Kc  macf  be  «appo««d  tn  have  written  the  nine- 
fench  o^  erf  hn  seco  id  book,  aiid  the  twenty-fifth 
4f  iW  third,  for  socnc  bacchanalian  celebraUon  of 
A»knd. 

3  Wfakh.  sparkling  in  tbe  cat>  of  mirth, 

moaaaaie  tbe  sons  of  earth ! 
la  the  ohcinal  v^rvr  «tfToror  jcoMt^wr*    Ma- 
Dkocr  thiaks  that  the  poet  here  had  the  ne- 
<rf  Hama  io  his  nuad.    Odyasey.  ttb.  iv. 
vaa  a  something  of    exquisite 
I  by   Helen  into  the  wine  of  her 


sr*, 


{Hats,  which  had  the  power  of  cfispelHn^  every 
aeaetT.  A  Fr«ich  writer,  De  Mere,  conjectures 
tet  this  spdl,  which  made  the  bowl  so  bef^uil- 
«K.  was  the  cfaarw  ol  Helen's  conversation. 
iM  Biyle,  art.  Hcltoc. 


ODE    LVII.» 
Whose  was  the  artist  hand  that  spread 
Upon  this  disk  the  ocean's  bed?* 
And,  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  high 
As  aught  on  earthly  wing  can  fly. 
Depicted  thus,  in  semblance  warm. 
The  Queen  of  Love's  voluptuous  form 
Floating  along  the  silvery  sea 
In  beautv's  naked  majesty ! 
Oh  !  he  hath  given  the  enamoured  sight 
A  witching  banquet  of  delight, 
Where,    gleaming    through    the   waters 

clear. 
Glimpses  of  undreamt  charms  appear. 
And  all  that  mystery  loves  to  screen. 
Fancy,  like  Faith,  adores  unseen.* 

Light  as  a  leaf,  that  on  the  breeze 
Of  summer  skims  the  glassy  seas. 
She  floats  along  the  ocean's  breast. 
Which  undulates  in  sleepy  rest; 
While  stealing  on,  she  gently  pillows 
Her  bosom  on  the  heaving  billows. 

3  This  ode  is  a  very  animated  description  of 
a  picture  of  Veous  on  a  discus,  which  represented 
the  goddess  in  her  first  emergence  from  the 
waves.  About  two  centuries  after  our  poet 
wrote,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  Apelles  embel- 
lished this  subject,  in  his  famous  painting  of  the 
Venus  Anadyomenc,  the  model  of  which,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  was  the  beautiful  Campaspe, 
given  to  him  by  Alexander;  thoup:h,  according 
to  Natalis  Comes,  lib.  vli.  cap.  i6.,  n  was  Phryne 
who  sat  to  Apelles  for  the  face  and  breast  of 
this  Venus. 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the  reading  of 
the  ode  b'-forc  us,  which  have  influenced  Faber, 
Heync,  Brunck,  etc.,  to  denounce  the  whole 
poem  as  spurious.  But,  non  ego  paucis  offendar 
macHlis.  I  think  it  is  quite  beautiful  enough  to 
be  authentic. 

4  Whose  was  the  artist  hand  that  spread 
Upon  this  disk  the  ocean's  bed? 

The  abruptness  of  ipo.  Vi'i  T6p«v<r«  wiirrov,  is 
finely  expressive  of  sudden  admiration,  and  is 
one  of  tnosc  beauties,  which  we  cannot  but 
admire  in  their  source,  though,  bv  frequent  imi 
tatioo,  they  are  now  become  familiar  and  tm 
impressive. 

5  And  all  that  mystery  loves  to  screen, 
Fancy,  like  Faith,  adores  unseen,  etc 

The  picture  here  has  all  the  dclicite  character 
of  the  semi-rcducU  Venus,  and  aff<>rds  a  happy 
specimen  of  what  the  pc»etry  of  passion  <mgki  to 
be — glowing  but  throui^h  a  veil,  and  stealing 
upon  the  heart  from  concealment.  Few  of  the 
ancients  have  attained  this  modcstv  of  descrip- 
tion, which,  like  the  golden  cloud  that  hung  over 
Juriter  and  Juno,  is  impervious  to  every  beam 
but  that  of  fancy. 
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Her  bosom,  like  the  dew- washed  rose,^ 

Her  neck,  like  April's  sparkling  snows, 

Illume  the  liquid  path  she  traces, 

And  burn  within  the  stream's  embraces. 

Thus  on  she  moves,  in  languid  pride, 

Encircled  by  the  azure  tide, 

As  some  fair  lily  o'er  a  bed 

Of  violets  bends  its  graceful  head. 

Beneath  their  queen's  inspiring  glance. 
The  dolphins  o'er  the  green  sea  dance, 
Bearing  in  triumph  young  Desire,^ 
And  infant  Love  with  smiles  of  fire ! 
While,  glittering  through  the  silver  waves. 
The  tenants  of  the  briny  caves 
Around  the  pomp  their  gambols  play. 
And  gleam  along  the  watery  way. 

ODE   LVIII.» 
When  Gold,  as  fleet  as  zephyr's  pinion. 
Escapes  like  any  faithless  minion,^ 

1  Her  bosom,  like  the  dew-washed  rose,  etc. 

"  *Po2««»i'  fsays  an  anonvmous  annotator]  is  a 
whimsical  epithet  for  the  bosom."  Neither  Ca- 
tullus nor  Gray  have  been  of  his  opinion.  Th« 
former  has  the  expression,  — 

Sm  kic  in  roe  is  lattt  PaPiUis. 
And  the  Utter, 
Lo  I  where  the  rosy-bosomed  hours,  etc. 

Crottus,  a  modem  Latintst,  miffht  indeed  b« 
censured  ifor  too  vague  a  use  of  the  epithet 
"rosy,"  when  he  applies  it  to  the  eyes,  —  *'# 
roseis  oculis?* 

2  —  younf  Desire,  etc. 
In  the  original  'I^cpor,  who  was  the  same 
cSelty  with  Jocus  amons  the  Romans.    Aurelius 
Augurellus  has  a  poem  beginning :  — 
Invitnt  olim  Beuchus  ad  c<mam  mM 
CfftmmtJocumt  Cupidintm* 
Which  Pamell  has  closely  imitated :  — 
Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Estcourt's  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us ; 
And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine, 
Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocus,  etc. 
8  I  have  followed  Barnes's  arrangement  of 
this  ode,  which,  though  deviating  somewhat  from 
the  Vatican  MS.,  appears  to  me  the  more  nat- 
lual  order. 
4  When  Gold,  as  fleet  as  tephyr's  pinion, 

Escapes  like  any  faithless  minion,  etc. 
In  the  original  'O  JpAircnK  ^  xpv9i%.  There 
is  a  kind  of  pun  in  these  words,  as  Madame 
Dader  has  already  remarked;  for  Chrysoa,  which 
signifies  gold,  was  also  a  freauent  name  for  a 
slave.  In  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  there  is,  I 
think,  a  similar  play  upon  the  word,  where  the 
followers  of  Chrysippus  are  called  golden  fishes. 


And  flies  me  (as  he  flies  me  ever).* 
Do  I  pursue  him  ?  never,  never ! 
No,  let  the  false  deserter  go. 
For  who  would  court  his  direst  foe? 
But,  when  I  feel  my  lightened  mind 
No  more  by  grovelling  gold  confined. 
Then  loose  I  all  such  clinging  cares. 
And  cast  them  to  the  vagrant  airs. 
Then  feel  I,  too,  the  Muse's  spell. 
And  wake  to  life  the  dulcet  shell. 
Which,   roused  once   more,   to  beauty 

sings. 
While  love  dissolves  along  the  strings ! 

But,  scarcely  has  my  heart  been  taught 
How  little  Gold  deserves  a  thought. 
When,  lo  1  the  slave  returns  once  more. 
And  with  him  wafts  delicious  store 
Of  racy  wine,  whose  genial  art 
In  slumber  seals  the  anxious  heart. 
Again  he  tries  my  soul  to  sever 
From  love  and  song,  perhaps  for  ever  I 

Away,  deceiver !  why  pursuing 
Ceaseless  thus  my  heart's  undoing? 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  amorous  fire. 
Sweet  the  sighs  mat  thrill  the  lyre; 
Oh  \  sweeter  far  than  all  the  gold 
Thy  wings  can  waft,  thy  mines  can  hold. 
Well  do  I  know  thy  arts,  thy  wiles  — 
They  withered  Love's  young  wreathed 

smiles; 
And  oVr  his  lyre  such  darkness  shed, 
I  thought  its  soul  of  song  was  fled  1 
They  dashed  the  wine^cup,  that,  by  him, 

The  puns  of  the  ancients  are,  in  general,  even 
more  vapid  than  our  own ;  some  of  the  best  an 
those  recorded  of  Diogenes. 

6  And  flies  me  (as  be  flies  me  ever),  etc. 
*A<i  ^,  act  M<  4«vY«».  This  grace  of  iteimdoo 
has  already  been  taken  notice  of.  Though  some- 
times merely  a  playful  beauty,  it  is  peculiarly 
expressive  of  impassioned  sentiment,  and  we  may 
easilv  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  sources 
of  that  energetic  sensibility  which  breathed 
through  the  style  of  Sappho.  See  Gyrald.  Vet. 
Poet.  Dial.  9.  It  will  not  be  said  that  this  is  a 
mechanical  ornament  by  any  one  who  can  feel  its 
charm  in  those  lines  of  Catullus,  where  he  ooi» 
plains  of  the  infidelity  of  his  mistress,  Lesb4a:  — 

Cotli.  Lesbia  nostra.  Loshia  Sla^ 
ilia  Lesbin^  qnam  CatuUus  ttmun, 
pins  quam  u  aiqn*  snos  amavH  omnts, 
nunc^  etc. 

Si  sic  onmin  dixisMi  I  ->  bat  the  test  does  mM 

bear  citation. 
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Was  filled  with  kisses  to  the  brim.^ 
Go  —  fly  to  haunts  of  sordid  men, 
But  come  not  near  the  bard  again. 
Thy  glitter  in  the  Muse*s  shade, 
Scares  from  her  bower  the  tuneful  maid; 
And  not  for  worlds  would  I  forego 
That  moment  of  poetic  glow, 
When  my  full  soul,  in  Fancy's  stream. 
Pours  o'er  the  lyre  its  swelling  theme. 
Away,  away !  to  worldlings  hence, 
Who  feel  not  this  diviner  sense; 
Give  gold  to  those  who  love  that  pest,  — 
But  leave  the  poet  poor  and  blest. 

ODE  LIX.2 
RrpBifBD  by  the  solar  beam, 
Now  the  ruddy  clusters  teem. 
In  osier  baskets  borne  along 
By  all  the  festal  vintage  throng 
Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair, 
Ripe  as  the  melting  fruits  they  bear. 
Now,  now  they  press  the  pregnant  grapes, 
And  now  the  captive  stream  escapes. 
In  fervid  tide  of  nectar  gushing. 
And  for  its  bondage  proudly  blushing ! 
While,  round  the  vat's  impurpled  brim, 
The  choral  song,  the  vintage  hymn 
Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair. 
Steals  on  the  charmed  and  echoing  air. 

1  Tbey  duhed  tho  win^-cap,  that,  by  him, 

Wm  filled  with  kiMCS  to  ttM  bnm. 
Original!  — 

votfMV  jcvircAAa  nipin\i%, 

Horace  has  Desidertqut  Umptrar*  pcadum^ 
not  ftguratlvely,  however,  like  Anacreon,  but  iin< 
porting  the  love-pbQtres  of  the  witches.  By 
''cups  of  kisses"  our  poet  inny  allude  to  a 
Ikvorite  ipUlantry  among  the  ancients,  of  drink- 
ing  when  the  Ups  of  theu*  mistresses  had  touched 
the  brim:  — 

"  Or  leave  a  kisa  within  the  cup, 
And  I  *U  not  ask  for  wine." 
As  in  Ben  JonsonU  translation  from  Philoetra- 
ttts;  and  Ludan  has  a  conceit  upon  the  same 
idea,  **'lKa  iral  nlv^  £m«  ««i  ^lAnt ,"  "  that  you 
may  at  once  both  drink  and  kiss." 

2  The  title  'BriAi^riof  (;>tKOf,  wMch  Barnes 
has  given  to  this  ode.  is  by  no  means  appropri- 
ate. We  have  already  had  one  of  those  hymns 
(ode  <6),  but  this  ia  a  description  of  the  vintage ; 
and  tne  title  civ  elroi',  which  it  bears  in  the  Vat- 
icaa  MS.,  ia  mm*  correct  than  any  that  have 
been  toggeated. 

Dagen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  literary  scepti- 
ciam,  doubts  that  this  ode  is  genuine,  without 
aasigning  anv  reason  for  such  a  suspicion ;  — mm 
mm*  Uf  SaSidit  ntc  p^itum  dietre  quart.  But 
this  is  nr  from  aatiafactoiy  criticism. 


Mark,  how  they  drink,  with  all  their  eyes. 
The  orient  tide  that  sparkling  flies. 
The  infant  Bacchus,  born  in  mirth. 
While  Love  stands  by,  to  hail  the  birth. 

When  he,  whose  verging  years  decline 
As  deep  into  the  vale  as  mine, 
When  he  inhales  the  vintage-cup. 
His  feet,  new-winged,  from  earth  spring 

up, 
And  as  he  dances,  the  fresh  air 
Plays  whispering  through  his  silvery  hair. 
Meanwhile  young  groups  whom  love  in- 
vites. 
To  joys  even  rivalling  wine's  delights. 
Seek,  arm  in  arm,  the  shadowy  grove. 
And  there,  in  words  and  looks  of  love. 
Such  as  fond  lovers  look  and  say. 
Pass  the  sweet  moonlight  hours  away.* 

ODE  LX.* 
AWAKB  to  life,  my  sleeping  shell. 
To  Phoebus  let  thy  numbers  swell; 
And  though  no  glorious  prize  be  thine. 
No  Pythian  wreath  around  thee  twine, 
Yet  every  hour  is  glory's  hour 
To  him  who  gathers  wisdom's  flower. 
Then  wake  thee  from  thy  voiceless  slum- 
bers, 
And  to  the  soft  and  Phrygian  numbers. 
Which,  tremblingly,  my  lips  repeat, 
-Send  echoes  from  thy  chord  as  sweet. 
'T  is  thus  the  swan,  with  fading  notes, 
Down  the  Caystcr's  current  floats, 
While  amorous  breexes  linger  round, 
And  sigh  responsive  sound  for  sound. 

Muse  of  the  Lyre  1  illume  my  dream. 
Thy  Phoebus  is  my  fancy's  theme; 

8  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  original 
need  hardly  be  reminded  that,  in  these  few  con- 
cluding verses,  I  have  thought  right  to  give  only 
the  general  meaning  of  my  author,  leaving  the 
detaSs  untouched. 

4  This  hymn  to  Apollo  is  snppoeed  not  to  have 
been  written  by  Anacreon ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
rather  a  sublimer  fli|^t  thsm  the  Teian  wing  is  ac- 
customed to  soar.  But.  in  a  poet  of  whose  works 
so  small  a  proportion  nas  reached  us,  diversity 
of  style  is  by  no  means  a  safe  criterion.  If  we 
knew  Horace  but  as  a  satirist,  should  we  easily 
believe  there  could  dwell  such  animatimi  in  his 
lyre  ?  Suidaa  says  that  our  poet  wrote  hymns, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  of  them.  We  can  per- 
ceive in  what  an  altered  and  imperfect  state  Hi;; 
works  art  at  pff«sent,  whan  we  find  a  scholiast 
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And  hallowed  is  the  harp  I  bear, 
And  hallowed  is  the  wreath  I  wear, 
Hallowed  by  him,  the  god  of  lays, 
Who  modulates  the  choral  maze. 
I  sing  the  love  which  Daphne  twined 
Around  the  godhead's  yielding  mind; 
I  sing  the  blushing  Daphne's  flight 
From  this  ethereal  son  of  Ught; 
And  how  the  tender,  timid  maid 
Flew  trembling  to  the  kindly  shade.^ 
Resigned  a  form,  alas,  too  fair. 
And  grew  a  verdant  laurel  there; 
Whose  leaves,  with  sympathetic  thrill, 
In  terror  seemed  to  tremble  still ! 
The  god  pursued,  with  winged  desire; 
And  when  his  hopes  were  all  on  fire. 
And  when  to  clasp  the  nymph  he  thought, 
A  lifeless  tree  was  all  he  caught ; 
And,  'stead  of  sighs  that  pleasure  heaves. 
Heard  but  the  west-wind  in  the  leaves ! 

But,   pause,   my  soul,   no   more,   no 
more  — 
Enthusiast,  whither  do  I  soar? 
This  sweetly-maddening  dream  of  soul 
Hath  hurried  me  beyond  the  goal. 
Why  should  I  sing  the  mighty  darts 
Which  fly  to  wound  celestial  hearts, 
When  ah,  the  song,  with  sweeter  tone. 
Can  tell  the  darts  that  wound  my  own? 
Still  be  Anacreon,  still  inspire 
The  descant  of  the  Teian  lyre :  ' 

upon  Horace  citing  an  ode  from  the  third  book 
of  Anacreon. 

1  And  how  the  tender,  timid  maid 
Flew  trembling  to  the  kindly  shade,  etc. 

Original:  — 

rh  fikv  iitiri^tvyt  Kivrpov^ 

I  find  the  word  Kivrpov  here  has  a  double  force, 
as  it  also  signifies  that  omnium  ^rentem^  auam 
sanctus  Nnma,  etc.  (See  Martial.)  In  orner  to 
confirm  Uiis  import  of  the  word  here,  those  who 
arc  curious  in  new  readings  may  place  the  stop 
adter  ^v<re<i»?,  thus :  — 

TO  ikkv  tKiriifttvyt  Ktvrpop 

2  Still  be  Amcr^'on,  still  inspire 
The  deocani  (jf  the  Teian  lyre. 

The  original  is  t4.  'Ai'tucp^oi^*  fiifiov.  I  have 
translated  it  under  the  supposition  that  the  hymn 
is  by  Anacreon ;  though,  I  fear,  from  this  very 
line,  that  his  claim  to  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
ported. 

Thy'AvmKpicvra  fiifiov,  "  Imitate  Anacreon." 
Sucb  is  thm  lessoo  ffiven  us  by  the  lyrist ;  and  if. 


Still  let  the  nectared  numbers  float. 

Distilling  love  in  every  note  1 

And  when  some  youth,  whose  glowing 

soul 
Has  felt  the  Paphian  star's  control. 
When  he  the  liquid  lays  shall  hear. 
His  heart  will  flutter  t6  his  ear. 
And  drinking  there  of  song  divine, 
Banquet  on  intellectual  wine !  • 

ODE  LXI.« 
Youth's  endearing  charms  are  fled; 
Hoary  locks  deform  my  head; 

in  poetry,  a  simple  elegance  of  seotiment,  en- 
riched by  the  most  playful  felicities  of  fsmcy, 
be  a  charm  which  invites  or  deserves  imitation, 
where  shall  we  find  such  a  guide  as  Anacreon  r 
In  morality,  too,  with  some  little  reserve,  we 
need  not  blush,  I  tliink,  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. For  if  his  song  be  the  language  of  his 
heart,  though  luxurious  and  relaxed,  he  was  art- 
less and  benevolent ;  and  who  w«uld  not  forgive 
a  few  irregularities,  when  atoned  for  by  virtues 
so  rare  and  so  endearing?  When  we  think  d 
the  sentiment  in  those  bnes:  — 

Away !  'I  hate  the  slanderous  dart, 
Which  steals  to  wound  the  unwary  heart, 

how  many  are  there  in  the  world,  to  whom  we 
would  wish  to  say,  rw  'Avaxptorra  ^ipiov  I 

3  Here  ends  the  last  of  the  odes  in  the  Vati- 
can MS.,  whose  authority  helps  to  confirm  the 
genuine  antiquity  of  them  all,  tnough  a  few  have 
stolen  among  the  numlier,  which  we  may  hesi- 
tate in  attributing  to  Anacreon.  In  the  little  es- 
say prefixed  to  this  translation,  I  observed  that 
Barnes  has  quoted  this  manuscript  incorrectly, 
relying  upon  an  imperfect  copy  of  it,  which 
Isaac  vossius  had  taken.  I  shall  just  mention 
two  or  three  instances  of  this  inaccuracy  —  the 
first  which  occur  tome.  In  the  ode  of  the  Dove, 
on  the  words  irr«poi<n  irvyKoAv^M,  he  says, 
'*  Vatican  MS.  0T/<ricia^«v,  etiam  Priscianc  in- 
vito : "  but  the  MS.  reads  <rvr«caAv^w,  with 
<rv(r«ia<r<u  interlined.  Degen  too,  on  the  same 
line,  is  somewhat  in  error.  In  the  twentv-second 
ode  of  this  series,  line  thirteenth,  the  MS.  has 
T«Kii}  with  <u  interlined,  and  Barnes  imputes  to  it 
the  reading  of  rcVfiii.  In  the  fifty-seventh,  line 
twelfth,  he  professes  to  have  preserved  the  read- 
ing of  the  MS.  oAaAij/i^M|  8'  rr'  avnr,  while 
the  latter  has  aXaXijutvo^  6'  iw  avto.  Almost  all 
the  other  annotators  have  transplanted  these 
errors  from  Banies. 

4  The  intrusion  of  this  melancholy  ode,  among 
the  careless  levities  of  our  poet,  remlndis  us  « 
the  skeletons  which  the  Eg>'pttans  used  to  hang 
up  in  their  banquet-rooms,  to  inculcate  a  thought 
of  mortality  even  amidst  the  dissipations  of 
mirth.  If  it  were  not  for  the  beauty  <^  its  nnm- 
bers,  the  Teian  Muse  should  disown  this  ode. 

I    ''Quit/ kabet  H/ins,  iliitts  ana  spimbat  am^rtt  f  " 
I        To  Stobxus  we  are  indebted  for  it. 
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Bl<>otn}'  graces,  dalliance  gay, 
All  the  flowers  o(  life  decay.^ 
Witbcnng  age  begins  to  trace 
Sad  memorials  o'er  my  face; 
Time  has  sbed  its  sweetest  bloom, 
A^i  the  future  most  be  gloom. 
Thk  it  is  that  sets  me  sighing; 
Dreary  is  the  thought  of  dying  1  * 
Lone  and  dismal  is  the  road, 
IViwn  to  Pluto's  dark  abode; 
An-i,  when  once  the  journey  *s  o*er, 
Ah  1  we  can  return  no  more !  • 

ODE   LXII.* 
Fill  roc,  boy,  as  deep  a  draught. 
As  e'er  was  filled,  as  c*er  was  quaffed; 
Bat  let  the  water  amply  flow, 
To  cool  the  grape's  intemperate  glow;  * 

1  Bloomy  graces,  datfiance  gay, 
Ail  the  flbwen  of  life  decay. 
Horace  often,  with  feeling  and  elegance,  de- 
sluvcs  tlie  fugaci'y  of  human  enjoyments.    See 
anok  ii.  ode  1 1.  ;  and  thus  in  the  second  epistle, 
buokiLr  — 
Simfwim  de  it#Aer  mMMt  fr^danhtr  tuntet ; 
rrtfmert  J0Cm,  vtnerem^  c^mrivta,  iudum. 
The  wing  ol  evety  passing  day 
Withers  some  blooming  )oy  away  ; 
Asd  wafu  from  oar  eitamoured  arms 
The  banquet's  mirth,  the  virgin's  charms, 
t  Dreary  is  the  thought  of  d3ring !  etc. 
Hegtticr,  a  Hbertine  French  poet,  has  written 
mmt  toRaets  on  the  approach  di  death,  full  of 
trwoy  and    trembling   repentance.      Chaulieo, 
ifc'«f>er,  ftopports  more  consistently  the  spirit 
•rf  the  Lpscorean  philosopher.    See  hb  poem, 
•idrraeu  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafare  — 
Pirn  t^m^frmkt  Jtt  Urmt  *t  mains  je  U  redomU, 
etc. 

3  And,  when  once  the  journey  's  o'er. 
Ah :  we  caa  return  no  more  I 
ScaKfcer,   ttpoo   CZatullus's  wclMcnown  lines, 
*  fv  mmmc  it  f€r  iUr/*  etc.  remarics,  that  Ache- 
ros.  with  the  same  idea,  is  called  «i'«{o4of  by 
Theocntus,  and  *vff*MipoiLo^  by  Nicander. 

4  Thss  ode  consists  ci  two  fragments,  which. 
n  to  be  fcwsd  in  Athcn«us.  book  x.,  and  which 
B*nK*,  from  the  similarity  of  their  tendency,  has 
crifaiacd  into  one.  I  think  this  a  very  justifi- 
es^ liberty,  and  have  adopted  it  in  some  other 
tof^esn  <k  o«r  poet. 

t>tcen  pderm  us  here  to  verses  ol  Ui,  lib.  iv., 
•Ilwl'ttker." 
h  Bmiet  iht  water  amply  flow, 
To  cooJ  the  grape's  intemperate  glow ;  etc. 
h  was  Amphictyon  who  first  taught  the  Greeks 
to  pjx  water  «ith  their  wine ;  in  commcmuration 
ti  mh^  circBrastance  they  erected  altars  to  Bac- 
ck.saed  the  nympl^s.     On  this  myth(>li>gic.il  al- 
itfwy  the  following  epigram  b  founded :  — 


Let  not  the  fiery  god  be  single, 

But  with  the  nymphs  in  union  mingle. 

For  though  the  bowl  's  the  grave  of  sad- 
ness, 

Ne'er  let  it  be  the  birth  of  madness. 

No,  banish  from  our  board  to-night 

The  revelries  of  rude  delight; 

To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses. 

Ours  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses ! 

And  while  the  temperate  bowl  we 
wreathe, 

In  c  .ncert  let  our  voices  breathe, 

Beguiling  every  hour  along 

With  harmony  of  soul  and  song. 

ODE   LXIII.« 
To  Love,  the  soft  and  blooming  child, 
I  touch  the  harp  in  descant  wild; 
To  Love,  the  babe  of  Cyprian  bowers, 
The  boy,  who  breathes  and  blushes  flow- 
ers; 
To  Love,  for  heaven  and  earth  adore  him, 
And  gods  and  mortals  bow  before  him ! 

ODE  LXIV.T 
Hastb  thee,  nymph,  whose  well-aimed 

spear 
Wounds  the  fleeting  mountain-deer  ! 

Ardentem  ex  utero  Sf  melts  iavh't  Lyirum 

NaimUs,  extituto/ulmiytis  i^pu  sturi ; 
cum  Mym^ku  if^itur  trturtaSUis,  ttt  sine  nympku 

candtnti  rursus  /Hlmine  corrifiitur. 

PiKRius  Valerianus. 
Which  is,  rwH  verbum  verbc,  — 
While  heavenly  fire  consumed  his  Theban  dame, 
A  Naiad  caught  young  Bacchus  from  the  flame. 

And  dipt  him  burning  in  her  purest  lymph  ; 
Hence,  still  he  loves  the  Naiad  s  crystal  urn. 
And  when  his  native  fues  too  fiercely  bum. 

Seeks  the  cool  waters  of  the  fountain-nymph. 

6  "  This  fragment  is  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandnnus,  Strom,  lib.  vi.  and  in  Arscnius, 
Collect,  (ir.cc."  —  Haknes. 

It  apt>ears  to  ha\e  been  the  opening  of  a 
hymn  in  pr.tisc  of  I^)ve. 

7  This  hymn  to  Diana  is  extant  in  Hephi**- 
tion.  Tlu're  is  an  ancciioje  of  our  pt>et,  nlmh 
has  led  «."nie  to  douI)t  >^hetlier  lie  e\cr  wrote 

[  any  odes  <>(  this  kind.  It  is  iflated  by  the 
I  ScKoliast  upon  Pindar  «.Is»thniionic.  od.  ii.  v.  i. 
I  as  cited  by  Barnes*  ili.it  An.ureon  being  a^ked 
I  why  he  addrei\od  all  his  h\niii-  to  \\otnen,  and 
i  none  to  the  dtitics  ?  ausv\ercd,  "  litcausc  women 
are  my  deities." 

I  have  assumed,  it  will  he  seen,  in  ref>orting 

I    this   a'lecdote,   the   s>\ine   liberty  whith    I    luve 

thought  it  rinht  to  take  in  translafing  some  of  the 

•xle^ :  and  it  were  to  be  wi^h-^d  iluit  thc^e  HmIc 

Infidehiies  were  always  allowable  in  interpreting 
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Dian,  Jove's  immortal  child, 

Huntress  of  the  savage  wild  1 

Goddess  with  the  sun-bright  hair ! 

Listen  to  a  people  *s  prayer. 

Turn,  to  Lethe's  river  turn. 

There  thy  vanquished  people  mourn  !  ^ 

Come  to  Lethe's  wavy  shore, 

Tell  fhem  they  shall  mourn  no  more. 

Thine  their  hearts,  their  altars  thine; 

Must  they,  Dian  —  must  they  pine? 

ODE  LXV.2 
LiKB  some  wanton  filly  sporting, 
Maid  of  Thrace,  thou  flyest  my  courting. 
Wanton  filly !  tell  me  why 
Thou  trip'st  away,  with  scornful  eye. 
And  seem'st  to  think  my  doating  heart 
Is  novice  in  the  bridling  art? 
Believe  me,  girl,  it  is  not  so; 
Thou  'It  find  this  skilful  hand  can  throw 
The  reins  around  that  tender  form, 
However  wild,  however  warm. 
Yes  —  trust  me  I  can  tame  thy  force. 
And  turn  and  wind  thee  in  the  course. 
Though,  wasting  now  thy  careless  hours. 
Thou  sport  amid  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
Soon  shalt  thou  feel  the  rein's  control, 
And  tremble  at  the  wished- for  goal  1 

ODE  LXVL« 
To  thee,  the  Queen  of  nymphs  divine, 
Fairest  of  all  that  fairest  shine; 

the  writings  of  the  ancients;  thus,  when  nature 
is  forgotten  in  the  original,  in  the  translation 

1  Turn,  to  Lethe's  river  turn, 

There  thy  vanquished  people  mourn ! 
Lethe,  a  river  of  Ionia,  according  to  Strabo. 
falling  into  the  Meander.  In  its  neighl>orhood 
was  the  city  called  Magnesia,  in  favor  of  whose 
inhabitants  our  poet  is  supposed  to  have  ad- 
dressed this  supplication  to  Diana.  It  was  writ- 
ten (as  Madame  Dacier  conjectures)  on  the 
occasion  of  some  battle,  in  wnich  the  Magne- 
sians  had  l>een  defeated. 

2  This  ode,  which  is  addressed  to  some  Thra- 
cian  girl,  exists  in  Heraclides,  and  has  been 
imitated  very  frequently  by  Horace,  as  all  the 
annotators  have  remarked.  Madame  Dacier  re- 
jects the  allegory,  which  runs  so  obviously  through 
the  poem,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  addressed 
to  a  young  marc  belonging  to  Polycrates. 

Pierius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Hiero- 
glyphics," cites  this  ode,  and  informs  us  that  the 
norte  was  the  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  pride. 

3  This  ode  is  introduced  in  the  Romance  of 
Th«odoru»  Prodromus,  and  it  that  kind  of  tpt- 


To  thee,  who  rulest  with  dtrtf  of  fire 
This  world  of  mortals,  young  Desire ! 
And  oh !  thou  nuptial  Power,  to  thee 
Who  bearest  of  life  the  guardian  key» 
Breathing  my  soul  in  ferrent  pratie, 
And  weaving  wild  my  votive  lays, 
For  thee,  O  Queen  I  I  wake  the  lyre, 
For  thee,  thou  blushing  young  D^ire, 
And  oh !  for  thee,  thou  nuptial  Powefy 
Come,  and  illume  this  genial  hoar. 

Look  on  thy  bnde,  too  happy  boy. 
And  while  thy  lambent  glance  of  joy 
Plays  over  all  her  blushing  charms. 
Delay  not,  snatch  her  to  thine  arms. 
Before  the  lovely,  trembling  prey, 
Like  a  young  birdling,  wing  awav ! 
Turn,  Stratocles,  too  happy  youth, 
Dear  to  the  Queen  of  amorous  truth. 
And  dear  to  her,  whose  yielding  gone 
Will  soon  resign  her  all  thine  own. 
Turn  to  M)rrilla,  turn  thine  eye, 
Breathe  to  Myrilla,  breathe  thy  sigh. 
To  those  bewitching  beauties  turn; 
For  thee  they  blush,  for  thee  they  bum. 

Not  more  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
Outblushes  all  the  bloom  of  bowers. 
Than  she  unrivalled  grace  discloses, 
The  sweetest  rose,  where  all  are  roses. 
Oh !  may  the  sun,  benignant,  shed 
His  blandest  influence  o*er  thy  bed; 
And  foster  there  an  infant  tree. 
To  bloom  like  her,  and  tower  like  thee !  * 

thaUmium  which  was  sung  like  m  looUan  at  tlie 
nuptial  banouet. 

Among  tne  many  works  of  the  iropassiooed 
Sappho,  of  which  time  and  ignorant  superstitioo 
have  deprived  us.  the  loss  of  her  epithalamiures 
is  not  one  of  the  least  that  we  defdort.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  dted  as  a  relic  of  one  of  thoee 
poems:  — 

See  Scaliger,  In  his  Poetics,  on  the  Epltha- 
lamiimi. 

4  And  foster  there  an  infant  tree. 
To  bloom  like  her,  and  tower  like  thee  1 

Original  Kvwiptrrot  M  wt^^Koi  9tw  4i4  xiw^, 
Passeratius,    upon    the    words    "  cmm    cmshmt 


po£oi 

says,  Hortum  ijno^Ht  vacant^  in  qnc  Jtos  UU 
carpitur,  et  Gracu  niiwiv  can  ri  fy^fimi^w 
YVfaucMf.** 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  author  ol 
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LXVIL* 
Rich  m  bliss,  I  proudly  scorn 
Tbe  wealth  of  Ajnalthea's  horn; 
Nor  sboald  I  ask  to  call  the  throne 
Of  the  Tartessian  prince  my  own;  * 
To  totter  through  his  train  of  years, 
Tbe  Tictim  of  declining  fears. 
One  Httle  hour  of  joy  to  me 
Is  worth  a  dull  eternity ! 

ODE  Lxvm.* 

Now  Neptune's  month  our  sky  deforms, 
Tbe  angry  night -cloud  teems  with  storms; 
And  savage  winds,  infuriate  driven, 
Fly  bowling  in  the  face  of  heaven ! 
Now,  now,  my  friends,   the  gathering 

gloom 
With  roseate  rays  of  wine  illume : 
And  while  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Tbeir  fadeless  foliage  round  our  nead, 
Let 's  hymn  the  almightv  power  of  wine, 
Aad  sbcd  libations  on  his  shrine ! 

ODE  LXIX.* 
Tmr  wove  the  lotus  band  to  deck 
And  fan  with  pensile  wreath  each  neck; 
And  every  guest,  to  shade  his  head. 
Three  little  fragrant  chaplets  spread ;  • 

te  Greek  venioo  of  this  channinf  ode  of  Ca^ 
aAvt.  kas  aeclccted  a  mott  ttrikinc  and  anacre- 
fcrtc  beaoty  in  those  verses  "  Ut  Jio$  in  u^is** 
Oc^  wWdi  Is  tbe  ntpetitioQ  of  the  Hoe,  "  31tuti 
Hmm/meri,  muit^  a/Uvh-t /mUa**  with  the 
dgk  aheralioQ  ol  mmlli  and  jmhAW.  CatoJlus 
naelf,  however,  has  been  equally  iniudkious 
ji  Ml  versioQ  ct  the  famous  ode  of  Sapoho : 
wviaC  truMlated  YcAW«c.Mt«p^»',  but  omittsd 
>ll  •ooee  of  the  accompanying  chann,  iZv  4«*- 
Horace  has  caoght  the  spirit  of  it  more 


Dmice  ridfnUm  Lmlagtn  ommAp, 
DmIc*  UqueiOtm. 
I  Tlisfracmeot  b  preserved  in  the  third  book 
iCStnbo. 

3  Of  ibe  Tartessian  prince  my  own. 
Re  ban  aUndea  to  Aifanthoniua.  who  lived, 
asoMilag  to  L«dan,  aa  hnndrsd  and  fifty  years ; 
aid  reicned,   accon&ng    to  Herodotus,  aigbty. 

S  Hu  is  compoeed  of  two  fiagmtnts;  the 
I  aad  ■ighty -first  in  Banes.    They  are 


form  this  Httle  ode,  all  of 
in  A  than  ami.  Tbty  are  the 
tjMUth,  aad  eitbty-thlrd,  in 


fi  Aad  •varr  gaeat,  to  shade  his  hand, 
~  aefoOef  -     • 


( fragrant  chapkta  apiaad. 


And  one  was  of  the  Egyptian  leaf, 

The  rest  were  roses,  fair  and  brief : 

While  from  a  golden  vase  profound. 

To  all  on  flowery  beds  around, 

A  Hebe,  of  celestial  shape, 

Poured  the  rich  droppings  of  the  grape  1 

ODE  LXX.« 
A  BROKEN  cake,  with  honey  sweet. 
Is  all  my  spare  and  simple  treat : 
And  while  a  generous  bowl  I  crown 
To  float  my  little  banquet  down, 
I  take  the  soft,  the  amorous  lyre, 
And  sing  of  love's  delicious  fire : 
In  mirthful  measures  warm  and  free, 
I  sing,  dear  maid,  and  sing  for  thee  1 

ODE  LXXI.T 
With  twenty  chords  my  Ijrre  is  hung, 

And  while  I  wake  them  all  for  thee. 
Thou,  O  maiden,  wild  and  young, 

Disportest  in  airy  levity. 

The  nursling  fawn,  that  in  some  shade 
Its  antlered  mother  leaves  behind,' 

Is  not  more  wantonly  afraid. 

More  timid  of  the  rustling  wind ! 

Lon^pierre,  to  rive  an  idea  of  the  luxurioua 
estimation  in  which  garlands  were  held  by  the 
aadents,  relates  an  aiMcdote  of  a  courtesan,  who, 
in  order  to  mtify  three  lovers,  without  Uaving 
cause  for  jealousy  with  anv  of  them,  gave  a  kiss 
to  one,  let  the  other  drink  after  Iter,  and  put  a 
gariand  on  the  brow  of  the  third ;  so  that  each 
was  satisfied  with  his  favor,  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  preference. 

This  circumstance  resembles  very  much  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  tent^ms  of  Savari  de  Mau- 
1^,  a  troubadour.  See  "  L'Histoire  Litt^rairc 
des  Troubadours.'*  The  recital  is  a  curious  pio> 
tnre  of  the  puerile  gallantries  of  chivalry. 

6  Compiled  by  Barnes,  from  Athenxus,  He- 
phxstion,  and  Arsenius.     See  Barnes,  Both. 

7  This  I  have  formed  from  the  eightv-fourth 
and  eighty-fifth  of  Barnes's  edition.  The  two 
fragments  are  found  in  Athcnzus. 

8  The  nursling  fawn,  that  in  some  shade 

lu  antlertd  mother  leaves  behind,  etc 
In  the  original :  -> 

h^  iy  vXji  jccpo/<r<n^ 

*•  Homed ''  here,  undoubtedly,  seems  a  strange 
epithet:  Madame  l)acier  hov^ever  observes,  tiut 
Sophocles,  Callimachus,  etc..  have  all  applied  it 
in  the  very  same  manner,  and  she  seems  to  agree 
in  the  conjecture  of  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar, 
that  perha|«  horns  are  not  alwavs  peculiar  to  the 
oudea.    I  think  we  may  with  more  ease  condode 
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ODE   LXXII.i 
Fare  thee  well,  perfidious  maid, 
My  soul,  too  long  on  earth  delayed, 
Delayed,  perfidious  girl,  by  thee, 
Is  on  the  wing  for  lil>erly. 
I  fly  to  seek  a  kindlier  sj)here. 
Since  thou  hast  ceased  to  love  me  here ! 

ODE  LXXIII.2 
Awhile  I  bloomed,  a  happy  flower. 
Till  Love  approached  one  fatal  hour, 
And  made  my  lender  branches  feel 
The  wounds  of  his  avenging  steel. 
Then  lost  I  fell,  like  some  poor  willow 
That  falls  across  the  wintry  billow  ! 

ODE   LXXIV.8 
Monarch  Love,  resistless  boy. 
With  whom  the  rosy  Queen  of  Joy, 
And  nymphs,  whose  eyes  have  Heaven's 

hue. 
Disporting  tread  the  mountain-dew; 
Propitious,  oh  !  receive  my  sighs, 
Which,  glowing  with  entreaty,  rise. 
That  thou  wilt  whisper  to  the  breast 
Of  her  I  love  thy  soft  behest; 
And  counsel  her  to  learn  from  thee. 
That  lesson  thou  hast  taught  to  me. 
Ah !  if  my  heart  no  flattery  tell, 
Thou  *lt  own  I  *ve  learned  that  lesson 

well! 

ODE   LXXV.4 
Spirit  of  Love,  whose  locks  unrolled, 
Stream  on  the  breeze  like  floating  gold; 

it  to  be  a  license  of  the  poet,  **jMssit  knbere 
fuel /am  cornmtV 

1  Tliis  fraRment  is  preserved  bv  the  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes,  and  is  the  eignty-seventh  in 
Barnes. 

2  This  is  to  be  found  in  Heph.vstion,  and  is 
the  ci;?hty-ninth  of  Karnes's  edition. 

I  have  omitted,  from  among  these  scraps,  a 
very  considerable  fragment  imputed  to  our  poet, 
Ha»-0]7  A'  VsvpvnvKr^  M'^<i»  ctc,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  twelfth  book  of  Athena^us,  and  is 
the  ninety-first  in  Barnes.  H  it  was  really  Anac- 
reon  who  wrote  it,  "  ml  fuit  uH'jiuxm  sic  iinfuir 
stbiV  It  is  in  a  stvle  of  pr>>ss  satire,  and 
abounds  with  expresbions  that  never  could  be 
gracefully  translated. 

3  A  fragment  preserved  by  I>ion  Chrysostora. 
Orat.  ii.  de  Regno.     See  lUrnos.  c^j, 

4  Tlns»  fragment,  ^^hich  is  extant  in  Athena-us 
(Barnes,  loi.),  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of 
QuiDflcon,  to  have  been  addressed  to  Sappho. 


Come,  within  a  fragrant  cloud 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shroud; 
And,  on  those  wings  that  sparkling  play, 
Waft,  oh,  waft  me  hence  away ! 
I^ive !  my  soul  is  full  of  thee. 
Alive  to  all  thy  luxury. 
But  she,  the  nymph  for  whom  I  ^low, 
The  lovely  Lesbian  mocks  my  woe; 
Smiles  at  the  chill  and  hoary  hues. 
That  time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas !  I  fear  she  keeps  her  charms, 
In  store  for  younger,  happier  amis ! 

ODE   LXXVL* 
Hither,  gentle  Muse  of  mine. 

Come  and  teach  thy  votary  old 
Many  a  golden  hymn  divine. 

For  the  nymph  with  vest  of  gold. 

Pretty  nymph,  of  tender  age. 

Fair  thy  silky  locks  unfold ; 
Listen  to  a  hoary  sage, 

Sweetest  maid  with  vest  of  gold ! 

ODE  Lxxvn.« 

Would  that  I  were  a  tuneful  lyre. 

Of  burnished  ivory  fair, 
Which,  in  the  Dionysian  choir. 

Some  blooming  boy  should  bear ! 

We  have  also  a  stanza  attributed  to  her,  which 
some  romancers  have  supposed  to  be  her  answer 
to  Anacreon.  "  Maii  ^r  ma/krttr  [as  Bayle 
says] ,  Sapph4>  vint  nu  mondr  etmiron  cent  ou  six 
vinet  aris  avant  Anacrtan.^^  —  "  Nouvelles  de 
la  K^p.  dcs  Lett."  torn.  il.  de  Novembre,  1684. 
The  following  is  her  fragment,  the  compliment  of 
which  is  iinely  imagined;  she  supposes  that  the 
Muse  has  dictated  the  verses  of  Anacreon :  — 

Ti}tov  xutpai  Of  af  i£t  rtpwyia 
npttrfiv^  ayavof. 

Oh  Muse !  who  sit'st  on  golden  throne. 

Full  many  a  hymn  of  witching  tone 

The  Teian  sage  is  taught  by  thee ; 

Hut,  Goddess,  from  thy  throne  of  gold, 

I  The  sweetest  hymn  thou  'st  ever  toid, 

He  lately  learned  and  sung  for  me. 

5  Formed  of  the  134th  and  t  i<^h  fragments  in 
llirnes,  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Scal- 
i:;er's  "  Poetics." 

,  De  Pauw  thinks  that  those  detached  lines  and 
couplets,  which  .Scaliger  has  adduced  as  exam- 
ples in  his  **  Poetics,"  are  by  no  means  authentic, 
but  of  his  own  fabrication. 

6  This  is  generally  inserted  among  the  remains 
of  Alcaus.  Some,  however,  have  attributed  it 
to  Anacreon.  Sec  our  poet's  twenty««ecood  ode, 
and  the  notes. 
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Wouki  that  I  were  a  golden  vase, 
ITiat  some  bright  nymph  might  hold 

My  spotless  frame,  with  blushing  grace, 
HerseU  as  pure  as  gold ! 

ODE   LXXVIII.i 
Wmtv  Cupid  sees  how  thickly  now, 
Tbc  snows  of  Time  fall  o'er  my  brow, 
Tpon  his  wing  of  golden  light, 
He  passes  with  an  eaglet's  flight, 
Askd  flitting  onward  seems  to  say, 
"  Fare  ihte  well,  thou  'st  had  thy  day  !  " 

Cupid,  whose  lamp  has  lent  the  ray, 
Tluu  lights  our  life's  meandering  way. 
That  God,  within  this  bosom  stealing. 
Hath  wakened  a  strange,  mingled  feeling, 
Which  pleases,  though  so  sadly  teasing. 
And  leases,  though  so  sweetly  pleasing !  * 

L«T  roe  resign  this  wretched  breath. 

Since  now  remains  to  me 
No  other  balm  than  kindly  death, 

To  soothe  my  misery  !  • 


I  KNOW  thou  lovest  a  brimming  measure. 
And  art  a  kindly,  cordial  host ; 

Bet  I«t  roc  fill  and  drink  at  pleasure  — 
Thus  I  enjoy  the  goblet  most.* 


J  See  Barocs,  irtd.  Thi«  fragroent,  to  which 
I  tare  taken  the  liberty  oi  adding  a  luro  not  to 
be  t«Bd  in  the  oriraial,  w  dted  by  Ludan  in  his 
•wt  eaesy  oo  the  GoUk  Hercules. 

t  Bvnes,  usth.  This  is  in  ScaUger**  •*  Po- 
etics. "    GaU  has  omitted  it  in  hia  collection  of 


3Thi»  bagment  is  extant  in  Arsenius  and  Hc- 
**«M».  See  Barnes  (67th),  who  has  arranged 
Ifc  Metre  of  it  vety  skilfully. 

4  Hirari,  Tad.    This  fragment,  which  is  found 


I  FEAR  that  love  disturbs  my  rest, 
Yet  feel  not  love's  impassioned  care; 

I  think  there  's  madness  in  my  breast. 
Yet  cannot  find  that  madness  there !  * 


From  dread  Leucadia's  frowning  steep, 
I  *11  plunge  into  the  whitening  deep: 
And  there  lie  cold,  to  death  resigned. 
Since  Love  intoxicates  my  mind !  * 


Mix  me,  child,  a  cup  divine. 
Crystal  water,  ruby  wine : 
Weave  the  frontlet,  richly  flushing. 
O'er  my  wintry  temples  blushing. 
Mix  the  brimmer  —  Love  and  I 
Shall  no  more  the  contest  try. 
Here —  upon  this  holy  bowl, 
I  surrender  all  my  soul ! ' 

in  Athenjeus.  contains  an  excellent  lesson  for  the 
votaries  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis. 

5  Found  in  Hephirstion  (see  Barnes,  95th), 
and  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  following :  — 
Odi  et  amc ;  quart  id  /aciam/ortass*  requiris  ; 
nescio :  ^d fieri  sentio^  et  excrucior. 

Carm.  53. 
I  love  thee  and  hate  thee,  but  if  I  can  tell 

The  cause  of  my  love  and  my  hate,  may  I  die. 
I  can  feel  it,  alas  I  I  can  feel  it  too  well,    • 
That  I  love  thee  and  hate  thee,  but  cannot  tell 
why. 

6  This  is  also  in  Heph^stion,  and  perhaps  is 
a  fragment  of  some  poem,  in  which  Anacreon 
had  commemorated  tne  fate  c^  Sappho.  It  is 
the  123d  of  Barnes. 

7  Collected  by  Barnes,  from  Demetrius  Pha- 
lareus  and  Eusuthius,  and  subjoined  in  his  edi- 
tion to  the  epigrams  attributed  to  our  poet.  And 
here  is  the  last  of  those  little  scattered  flowers, 
which  I  thought  I  might  venture  with  anv  grace 
to  transplant ;  —  happy  if  it  could  be  said  c4  the 
garland  which  they  form,  thK  ^  'Ay«icp«orro«. 
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Among  the  Epigrams  of  the  **  Anthologia-,**  are  found  some  panegyrics  on  Anac- 
reon,  which  I  had  translated,  and  originaliy  intended  as  a  sort  of  Coronis  to  this 
work.  But  I  found  upon  consideration,  that  they  wanted  variety;  and  that  a  fre- 
quent recurrence,  in  them,  of  the  same  thought,  would  render  a  collection  of  such 
poems  uninteresting.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  subjoining  a  few, 
selected  from  the  number,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  totally  neglected  those 
ancient  tributes  to  the  fame  of  Anacreon.  The  four  epigrams  which  I  give  arc 
imputed  to  Anti pater  Sidonius.  They  are  rendered,  perhaps,  with  too  much  free- 
dom; but  designing  originally  a  translation  of  all  that  are  extant  on  the  subject,  I 
endeavored  to  enliven  their  uniformity  by  sometimes  indulging  in  the  liberties  ol 
paraphrase.  __^ 


•ANTinTAPOY   2IA0NI0Y,    EI2 
'ANAKPEONTA. 

dftAAot  rrrpalcopv/ul^<K,  'Arojcpcor,  afi^i  vt  Jcto-<rbc 

fl^pA  T«  Aci/uiwrwK  itopi^vpittv  wiraXa' 
mryal  t'  awyK¥6*vr9%  kvvMkifioiim  yAAajtrot, 

•VM^c  i'  airb  yiif«  ifdd  -j^io^TO  m«'v, 
o^pA  Ki  rot  (nrodiif  re  Kot  oorca  r^o^iv  apyirat^ 

«i  6i  Ti«  ^tfi^cVoif  xi^t*'^'^*^^**  fV^P^mfya, 
&  rh  ^i\oy  <rrcp^a$,  9tAc,  fidpPirov,  5t  <rv¥  aot5f 

ir«rr«  fuurAMO'aff  xoi  iriiv  ifmr^  fiiov. 

Around  the  tomb,  oh,  bard  divine  I 
Where  soft  thy  hallowed  brow  reposes, 

Long  may  the  deathless  ivy  twine. 
And  summer  spread  her  waste  of  roses ! 

And  there  shall  many  a  fount  distil, 
Arfd  many  a  rill  refresh  the  flowers ; 

But  wine  shall  be  each  purple  rill. 
And  every  fount  be  milky  showers. 

Thus,  shade  of  him,  whom  Nature  taught 
To  tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure. 

Who  gave  to  love  his  tenderest  thought, 
Who  gave  to  love  his  fondest  meas- 
ure,— 

Thus,  after  death,  if  shades  can  feel. 
Thou  may*st,  from  odors  round  thee 
streaming, 

A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal. 

And  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming !  ^ 

1  Antipater  Sidonius,  the  author  of  this  epi- 
gram, lived,  according  to  Vossius,  "  dc  Poetis 
Graeos,"  in  the  second  year  of  the  169th  Olym- 
piad. He  api^ears,  from  what  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tUian  have  said  of  him,  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
Improvisatore.  See  "  Institut.  Orat."  lib.  x.  cap. 
7.  There  is  nothing  more  known  respecting  this 
poet,  except  some  particulars  about  his  illness 
and  death,  which  are  mentioned  as  curious  by 
Pliny  and  others ;  —  and  there  remain  of  his 
works  but  a  few  epigrams  in  the  "  Anthologia,*' 
among  which  are  found  these  inscriptions  upon 
AnacreoQ.    These  remains  have  been  sometimes 


TOY  AYTOY,  BIS  TON  AYTOH. 

rvtLBo%  *\yaKp€io¥TOt.  *0  Tqiof  cv^a^  jcmcvoc 
e^fli,  \ri  waiUtv  ^wporari)  ftortif. 

'Ifiipa'  ««l  ffiavov  Acvk^  o5m<«  At#ot. 
ov3'  Atii)«  <roi  cpwTOf  air(<r/3ff<rcr  <r  A*  *Ax4pMt«c 
StVf  okot  «UtVcic  Kvirpi5i  dcpftor^pp. 

Herb   sleeps  Anacreon,   in  this  iviej) 

shade; 
Here  mute  in  death  the  Teian  swan  is 

laid.i 
Cold,  cold  that  heart,  which  while  on 

earth  it  dwelt 
All  the  sweet  frenzy  of  love's  passion  felt. 
And  yet,  oh  Bard !  thou  art  not  mute  in 

death, 

imputed  to  another  poet  *  of  the  same  name, 
of  whom  Vossius  gives  ut  the  foUowing  accooat : 
*'j4t$^i^aUr  Tkessalonktiuu  vixU  Um^0rt  Am- 
gnsti  Ctesaris,  mt  qui  saitanitm  vitkrit  />^ 
iUm,  sicut  coHttai  ex  quodam  tjus  efigrMmmmtt 
'AptfoAoyiaf ,  lib.  iv.  tit.  «U  opxij^rptd^.  A  t  tnm 
ac  BalhyllMm  primox  fuisse  panUmim^s  tu  nt 
Augwto  claruiue^  satis  nvtum  ex  Dicne,^'*  etc 

The  reader,  who  thinks  it  worth  observing, 
may  find  a  strange  oversight  in  Hoffman's  quota- 
tion of  this  article  from  vossius.  "  Lexlc.  Unl- 
vcrs.'*  By  the  omission  of  a  sentence  be  has  made 
Vossius  assert  that  the  poet  Antipater  was  one 
of  the  first  pantomime  dancers  in  Rome. 

Barnes,  upon  the  epigram  before  us,  mentk>n» 
a  version  of  it  by  Brodaeiis,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  that  commentator;  but  he  more  than 
once  confounds  Brodseus  with  another  annotator 
on  the  "  Anthologia,"  Vincentius  Obsopcens,  who 
hsA  given  a  translation  of  the  epigram. 
I  the  Teian  swan  is  laid. 

Thus  Horace  of  Pindar :  — 

Mulia  Dirceenm  levat  attra  cycnmm. 

A  swan  was  the  hieroglvphical  emblem  of  a  poet. 
Anacreon  has  been  called  the  swan  of  Teos  by 
another  of  his  eulogists. 

•  Pleraque  iamen  Thessalvnkensi  trUmendm 
videniur,  —  Brunck,  "  Lectiones  et  Emendau*' 
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Still  do  We  catch  thy  lyre's  luxtirious 

breath;  * 
And   still    thy  songs  of    soft   Bathylla 

bloom, 
Green  as  the  ivy  round  thy  mouldering 

tomb. 
Nor  yet  has  death  obscured  thy  fire  of 

love, 
For  still  it  lights  thee  through  the  Ely- 

sian  grove; 
Where  dreams  are  thine,  that  bless  the 

elect  alone, 
And  Venus  calls  thee  even  in  death  her 

own! 

ir  rotv  iL^kif^it  *I/&<poi0^»  ovvrpo^tov 

Evy4vovft  'Av#oA<»y. 
God  of  the  grape !  thou  hast  betrayed 

In  wine's  bewildering  dream, 
Th*  fadrest  swan  that  crer  played 
Along  thfB  Muse's  stream  1  — 
The  Teian,  nunt  with  all  those  honeyed  boys. 
The  young  Desires,  light  Loves,  and  ro8e4ipt 

Joys! 
1  Still  do  we  catch  thy  lyre's  luxurious  breath. 
Thus  Siraooides,  speaking  of  our  poet :  — 
IMAviff  I*  ov  KijBii  ficAiT^pvcof  dAA'  in.  kmIv 
fimpfiiTor  •v6«  Caviar  twrn^aw  tip  otjp. 

StfAori^ov,  *A.yBokoy. 
Nor  yet  are  all  his  numbers  mute, 

Though  dark  within  the  tomb  he  lies ; 
But  Hring  still,  his  amorous  lute 
With  stocpleas  animation  sighs  I 
This  to  the  famous  Simonidcs,  whom  Plato  styled 
"divine,"  though  Le  FAvre,  In  his  '*  PoKtes 
Grecs,"  snpposes  that  the  epigrams  under  his 
name  are  all  falsely  imputed.  The  most  consid- 
erable of  his  remains  u  a  satirical  poem  upon 
women,  preserved  by  Stobxus,  ^l/6yoK  vvraiKMr. 
We  mav  [udge  nrom  the  line*  I  have  just 
moud,  ana  the  import  of  the  epigram  before  us, 
uiat  the  works  of  Anacreoo  were  perfect  in  the 
times  of  Simonides  and  Antipater.  Obsopceus, 
the  commentator  here,  appears  to  exult  in  their 
destruction,  and  telling  us  they  were  burned  by 
(he  Insbops  and  patriarchs,  he  adds,  "  rt^c  satu 
idtue^uicauam/ectmnt^*  attributing  to  this  out- 
rage an  effect  which  it  could  not  possibly  have 


2  The  spirit  tA  Aaacreon  Is  supposed  to  utter 
these  verses  from  the  tomb,  — somewhat  "maf- 
tmtut  ah  illot*  at  least  in  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. 

3  — —  if  Aaacreon's  shell 

Has  ever  taught  thy  heart  to  swell,  etc. 

We  nuiy  guess  from  the  words  Im  $i$Kmr  ifiSiv, 
that  Anacreon  was  not  merely  a  writer  of  hillett' 
deuxy  as  some  French  critics  have  called  him. 
Amongst  these  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessed admiradon,  has  given  our  poet  a  character 
by  -no  means  of  an  elevated  cast :  — 


TOY  AYTOY,   EI2  TON  AYTON.  » 
{eli'r,  T«^v  irap«  Airor  'Afoxpttorrof  AfLtifittw, 

ft  Ti  TOi  fl«c  fiifiXmv  ^K$tv  ifimv  o^cAof, 
ffwtlirov  ii^h  mro^tv),  <nr«t<rov  yaKO«,  6^pa  ttv  olfy 

o<rT«a  Y^OijCt  ra^cL  t^ort^^fACfa, 
«K  i  Aiorvo-ov  fii€iiktAijitii¥Of  ovaat  cwfiof , 

•K  o  ^tAoxp^ov  <rvKrpo^o«  ap^OKi'i)c,  ^ 
Iiri6i  KaTa^ifit¥<K  Bok^ov  iixa  rovToy  vvol<m 

rbv  ycKcg  titp6wuiv  ^npov  wttfiK6fityoy, 

Oh  Stranger !  if  Anacreon 's  shell 
Has  ever  taught  thy  heart  to  swell  • 
With  passion's  throb  or  pleasure's  sigh, 
In  pity  turn,  as  wandering  nigh. 
And  drop  thy  goblet's  richest  tear  * 
In  tenderest  libation  here  ! 
So  shall  my  sleeping  ashes  thrill 
With  visions  of  enjoyment  still. 
Not  even  in  death  can  I  resign 
The  festal  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
When  Harmony  pursued  my  ways. 
And  Bacchus  wantoned  to  my  lays.^ 

A  Mssi  c'tsi  /our  cela  que  in  Postfriti 
L*a  toujours  jnstement  d^age  en  age  ckanU 
Comme  ttn/rauc  gyguefutra^  ami  de  goinfrerie^ 
A  mi  StUets-d&MX  et  de  beidinerie. 

Sec  the  verses  prefixed  to  his  "  PoStes  Grecs." 
This  is  unlike  the  language  of  Theocritus,  to 
whom  Anacreon  is  indebted  for  the  following 
simple  eulogium :  — 

EIS  'ANAKPEONTOS  'ANAPIANTA. 
da<rai  rhv  avSpiivra  rovrof,  ••  (<¥*» 

<nrovia,  kox  Afy',  <irii»  ««  oIkov  ivBjit' 
*AvaiCf>4ovrot  timor  tlSov  iv  Tcy, 

rm¥  vp6v0'  tl  T»  wtpiavbv  (fAoiroiMV. 
wponOti^  6i  X^"^*-  rotf  vionriy  aAcro, 

•pcic  arp«ic«w«  bXov  rbr  ardpa. 

Upon  thb  Statue  of  Anacrbon. 

Stranger!  who  near  this  statue  chance  to  roam, 
Let  it  awhile  your  studious  eyes  engage ; 

That  vou  may  say,  returning  to  your  home, 
"  I  ^ve  seen  the  image  of  the  Teiao  sage, 
Best  of  the  bards  who  deck  the  Muse^  pa^** 

Then,  if  you  add,  "That  striplings  loved  him 
well,'' 

You  tell  them  all  he  was,  and  aptly  tell. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  the  simplicity 
of  this  inscription  by  rendering  it  as  literally,  I 
believe,  as  a  verse  translation  will  allow. 
4  And  drop  thy  goblet's  richest  tear,  etc. 
Thus  Simonides,  in  another  oi  his  epitaphs 
on  our  poet :  — 
Koi  fity  at\  riyyot  vortplti  ip6irott  ^V  ^  ytpatht 

Kap6mpov  itoXaxbiv  itrvtfv  in  trroitari^v. 
Let  vines,  in  clustering  beautv  wreathed. 

Drop  all  their  treasures  on  nis  head, 
Whose  lips  a  dew  of  sweetness  breathed. 

Richer  than  vine  hath  ever  shed  I 
6  And  Bacchus  wantoned  to  my  lays,  etc. 

The  original  here  is  corrupted,  the  lino  <k  h 
AtoKvo-ov,  etc.,  is  unintelligible* 
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Oh !  if  delight  could  charm  no  more, 
If  all  the  goblet's  bliss  were  o'er, 
When  fate  had  once  our  doom  decreed, 
Then  dying  would  be  death  indeed; 
Nor  could  I  think,  unblest  by  wine, 
Divinity  itself  divine ! 

TOY  AYTOY,  EI2  TON   AYTON. 
tv5ci«  iv  ^Otiityoiaiv,  '/i.vaKp«ov,  «<r^Aa  wovrjaa^ 

tv6ti  6*  17  yAvicepij  wicri\aXo^  xtdapa, 
tv6*i  Kol  ifiip6iK,  TO  IIo^wi'  tap,  <i»  <rv  fitkiirButVf 

^ap^lT',  drcKpovov  yiKTop  ivapfioyiov 
rfl$(iitv  yap  'Epa>ro«  e0u«  iTKono^'  <«  6t  <re  fiovvov 

T6^a  re  Koi  <ncoAias  cixe*'  <K1|^oAta«. 

At  length  thy  golden  hours  have  winged 
their  flight, 
And  drowsy  death  that  eyelid  steepeth; 
Thy  harp,  that  whispered  through  each 
lingering  night, ^ 
Now  mutely  in  oblivion  sleepeth  ! 
She  too,  for  whom  that  harp  profusely 
shed 
The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers,* 
She,  the  young   spring   of   thy  desires, 
hath  fled, 8 
And  with  her  blest  Anacreon  slumbers ! 


6runck*s  emendation  improves  the  sense,  but 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  commended  for  elegance. 
He  reads  the  line  thus :  — 

mv  h  Atwia;<roio  XekaKTiiivo^  ovvore  KotfiStv. 

See  Brunck,  "  Analecta  Veter.   Poet.   Grxc." 
vol.  ii. 

1  Thjr  harp,  that  whispered  through  each  linger- 
ing night,  etc. 
In  another  of    these    po>ems,  "the    nightly- 
speaking  lyre  "  of  the  bard  is  represented  as  not 
yet  silent  even  after  his  death. 

mv  h  ^tKoLKprfTo^  re  teal  oiyofiapvf^  ^i\6Kotfio% 
irai'i'vxtof  tcpovot  •  ttji»  <^t A6^ai Ja  x^Kw. 

^ifioviBov,  <(f  'Avaxpioyra. 
To  beauty's  smile  and  wine's  delight, 

To  iox-s  he  lovetl  on  earth  so  well, 
Still  shall  his  spirit,  all  the  nitjht, 
Attune  the  wild,  atrial  shell ! 

2  The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers,  etc. 
Thus,  says  Brunck,  in  the  prologue  to  the 

"  Satires  of  Persius  "  :  — 

Cantare  crcdns  Pegasrmm  nectar. 
**  melos"^  is  the  usual  reading  in  this  line,  and 
Casaubon  has  defended  it;  but  "nectar"  is,  I 
think,  much  more  spirited. 

3  She,  the  young  spring  of  thy  desires,  etc. 
The  original,  th  Ilo^i'  iap,  is  beautiful.     We 

r«Kret  that  such  praise  should  be  lavished  so  pre- 

*  Brunck  has  apovmv ;  but  irpovoi,  the  common 
reading,  better  suits  a  detached  quotation. 


Farewell !  thou  had'st  a  pulse  for  every 
dart* 
That  mighty  Love  could  scatter  from 
his  quiver; 
And  each  new  beauty  found  in  thee  a 
heart,^ 
Which  thou,  with  all  thy  heart  and 
soul,  didst  give  her  1 

f)sterou8ly,  and  feel  that  the  poet's  mistress 
uiypjrle  would  have  deserved  it  better.  Her 
name  has  been  told  us  by  Meleafer,  as  already 
quoted,  and  in  another  epigram  by  Antipater. 

vypa  li  6«picop.4yoiaiy  iv  ofifkoffiw  oiAof  ««(^f 

at#v<r<rMr  Atirap^  ar^of  vvcptfc  xoM^, 
^<  vpb^  EvpvnvXyiv  Ttrpap-iiivo^  .  .  . 

Long  may  the  nymph  around  thee  pUy, 

Eurypyle,  thy  soul's  desire, 
Baskins  her  beauties  in  the  ray 

That  lights  thine  eyes'  dissolviiig  fire  I 

Sing  of  her  smile's  bewitching  power. 
Her  every  grace  that  warms  and  blesses ; 

Sing  of  her  brows'  luxuriant  flower, 
Toe  beaming  glory  of  her  tresses. 

The  expression  here,  artfo«  Jr^/xift,  •'  the 
flower  of  the  hair,"  b  borrowed  from  Anacreon 
himself,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  ci  the  poet 
preserved  in  Stobjeus :  ivtectpav  <*  m-aA^c 
ap^oiuiv  ivBiK' 

4  Farewell  1  thou  had'st  a  pulse  for  every  dart, 

etc 

<0w«  o-<c^v<K,  "scc^  eras  naiurA**  not  **s^*c- 
uiaior"  as  Barnes  very  falsely  interprets  it. 

Vincentius  Obsopoeus,  upon  this  passage,  con- 
trives to  indulge  us  with  a  little  mstrok«ical  wis- 
dom, and  talks  in  a  style  of  learned  scnadal 
about  Venus,  "  mmU  ^onta  ntm  MarU  m  tUw0 
Sahtmi." 

5  And  each  new  beauty  found  in  thee  a  heart,  etc 

This  couplet  is  not  otherwise  warranted  bv 
the  original,  than  as  it  dilates  the  thought  whica 
Antipater  has  6guratively  expressed 

Critias,  of  Athens,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  legiti- 
mate gallantry  of  Anacreon,  calling  him,  with 
elegant  conciseness,  ywaucitv  i^vcpowvMa. 

rhv  Bi  yvvaKti*»v  /itK^mv  wXi(ayra  wor'  ^^t, 
i^ivv  '\vaKp«iovTa,i  T<»K  «»«  'EAAoi*  atnfytv, 
trvfinoaiMy  «p<fltff/*a  yvvaticmy  qircporcvfMu 

Teos  gave  to  Greece  her  treasure. 

Sage  Anacreon,  sage  in  loving; 
Fondly  weaving  lays  of  pleasure 

For  the  maicU  who  bltuh'd  approving. 

When  in  nightly  banquets  sportiiw, 
Where  *s  the  guest  could  ever  fly  him? 

When  with  love's  seduction  courting. 
Where  's  the  nymph  could  e'er  deny  him? 

t  Thus  Scaliger,  In  his  dedicatory  verses  to 
Ronsard :  — 

hlaMduSf  sttavUoquuSt  dmlcis  A\ 


SONGS 


FROM 


THE   GREEK   ANTHOLOGY. 


HERE  AT  THY  TOMB.^ 

BY  MELEAGER. 
HtUl,  at  thy  tomb,  these  tears  I  shed, 
Tears,  which  though  mainly  now  they 
roll, 
Are  all  love  bath  to  give  the  dead, 
And  wept   o'er   thee  with  all  love's 
•oul;  — 

Wept  in  remembrance  of  that  light, 
^^liich  naught  on  earth,  without  thee, 
gives, 
Hope  of    my  heart !  now  quenched   in 
night. 
Bat  dearer,  dead,  than  aught  that  lives. 

Wbere  is  she?  where  the  blooming  bough 

That  once  my  life's  sole  lustre  made? 
Tjm  off  by  death,  *t  is  withering  now. 

And  all  its  flowers  in  dust  are  laid. 

Oh  earth  !  that  to  thy  matron  breast 

Hist  taken  all  those  angel  charms. 
Gently,  I  pray  thee,  let  her  rest,  — 

Gently,  as  in  a  mother's  arms. 

SALE  OF  CUPID.« 

BY    MELEAGER. 

Who  'll  iMjy  a  little  boy?    Look,  yon- 
der is  he,  ^^^  ^^ 

Fw  asleep,  sly  rogue,  on  his  mother's  '  But  see, Theboy  wakes  —  his  bright  tears 

knee;  |  flow — 

\.  bold  a  young  imp  't  is  n't  safe  to  keep.  His  eyes  seem  to  ask  could  I  soil  him? 

I  oh  no, 

1  Ut^i  091  ««i  r«>*«  ai«  x*o»^»< •HAi«»5*.p«.  Sweet  child  no,  no—  though  so  naupbty 

You  shall  live  evermore  with  my  Lesbia 
and  me. 


So  I  *11  part  with  him  now,  while  he  *s 

sound  asleep. 
See  his  arch  little  nose,  how  sharp  't  is 

curled. 
His  wings,  too,  even  in  sleep  unfurled; 
And  those  6ngers,  which  still  ever  ready 

are  found 
For  mirth  or  for  mischief,  to  tickle,  or 

wound. 

He  Ml  try  with  his  tears  your  heart  to 

beguile. 
But  never  you  mind  —  he  *s  laughing  all 

the  while; 
For  little  he  cares,  so  he  has  his  own 

whim. 
And  weeping  or  laughing  are  all  one  to 

him. 
His  eye  is  as  keen  as  the  lightning's  flash, 
His  tongue  like  the  red  bolt  quick  and 

rash; 
And  so  savage  is  he,  that  his  own  dear 

mother 
Is  scarce  more  safe  in  his  hands  than  an- 
other. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  this  darling's  praise. 

He  's  a  downright  pest  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 

And  if  any  one  wants  such  an  imp  to  em- 
ploy, 

He  shall  have  a  dead  bargain  of  this  lit- 
tle boy. 


3  JimJk*i00t0,    c«l    fimrp^    cr*    iv    coAvoiiri 

r. 

Ap.  BauKCK,  AmttUtt.  xcv. 
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TO   WEAVE   A   GARLAND    FOR 
THE  ROSE.i 

BY  PAUL,  THE  SILENTIARY. 

To  weave  a  garland  for  the  rose, 

And  think  thus  crown'd  *t  would  love- 
lier be, 
Were  far  less  vain  than  to  suppose 

That  silks  and  gems  add  grace  to  thee. 
Where  is  the  pearl  whose  orient  lustre 

Would    not,   beside    thee,   look   less 
bright  ? 
What  gold  could  match  the  glossy  cluster 

Of  those  young  ringlets  full  of  light? 

Bring   from    the    land,   where   fresh   it 
gleams. 
The  bright  blue  gem  of  India's  mine, 
And  see   how  soon,  though   bright   its 
beams, 
*T  will  pale  before  one  glance  of  thine : 
Those  lips,  too,  when  their  sounds  have 
blest  us 
With  some  divine,  mellifluous  air. 
Who  would  not  say  that  Beauty's  ccstus 
Had  let  loose  all  its  witcheries  there?  ^ 

Here,  to  this  conquering  host  of  charms 

I  now  give  up  my  spell-bound  heart, 
Nor  blush  to  yield  even  Reason's  arms, 

When  thou  her  bright-eyed  conqueror 
art. 
Thus  to  the  wind  all  fears  are  given; 

Henceforth  those  eyes  alone  I  see. 
Where  Hope,  as  in  her  own  blue  heaven. 

Sits  beckoning  me  to  bliss  and  thee  I 

WHY   DOES   SHE   SO    LONG 
DELAY?* 

BY  PAUL,  THE  SILENTIARY. 

Why  does  she  so  long  delay  ? 
Night  is  waning  fast  away; 
Thrice  have  I  my  lamp  renewed, 
Watching  here  in  solitude. 
Where  can  she  so  long  delay? 
Where,  so  long  delay  ? 

1  wr*  p6Sm¥  9rt^i»mv  ^i5ffv«9ai,  ovrc  vit 

wiwXttv, 

Ap.  Brunck,  xvii. 

2  — —  ical  ^  fitXi^vfnof  ctcctio) 

Ap.  Brunck,  xxviii. 


Vainly  now  have  two  lamps  shonei 
See  the  third  is  nearly  gone :  * 
Oh  that  Love  would,  like  the  ray 
Of  that  weary  lamp,  decay  I 
But  no,  alas,  it  burns  still  oOy 
Still,  still,  burns  on. 

Gods,  how  oft  the  traitress  dear 
Swore,  by  Venus,  she  *d  be  here ! 
But  to  one  so  false  as  she 
What  is  man  or  deity? 
Neither  doth  this  proud  one  fear,  — 
No,  neither  doth  she  fear. 

TWIN'ST  THOU  WITH   LOFTY 
WREATH  THY  BROW?* 

BY  PAUL,  THE  SILENTIARY. 

Twin 'ST  thou  with  lofty  wreath  thy  brow  ? 

Such  glory  then  thy  beauty  sheds, 
I  almost  think,  while  awed  I  bow, 

'T  is  Rhea's  self  before  me  treads. 
Be  what  thou  wilt,  —  this  heart 
Adores  whatever  thou  art  1 

Dost  thou  thy  loosened  ringlets  leave. 
Like  sunny  waves  to  wander  free? 

Then,  such  a  chain  of  charms  they  weave, 
As  draws  my  inmost  soul  from  me. 

Do  what  thou  wilt,  —  I  must 

Be  charm'd  by  all  thou  dost ! 

Even  when,  en  wrapt  in  silvery  veils,* 
Those  sunny  locks  elude  the  sight,  — 

Oh,  not  even  then  their  glory  fails 
To  haunt  me  with  its  unseen  light. 

Change  as  thy  beauty  may, 

It  charms  in  every  way. 

For,  thee  the  Graces  still  attend. 
Presiding  o'er  each  new  attire. 

And  lending  every  dart  they  send 
Some  new,  peculiar  touch  of  fire. 

Be  what  thou  wilt,  —  this  heart 

Adores  whate'er  thou  art ! 


5  .  Kcxpv^aAoi  a^iyyovai  rtiiv  rpt\a  ; 

Ap.  Brunck,  xxadv. 

6  apyevvaU  h$6viiai  tcariiofka  fi60rpvx*^  Ktv* 
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WHEN  THE  SAD  WORD.* 

BY  PAUL,  THE  SILKNTIARY. 

When  the  sad  word,  «*Adicu,'»  from 
ray  lip  b  nigh  falling, 

And  witii  h,  Hope  passes  away, 
Ere  the  tongue  bath  half  breathed  it,  my 
fond  heart  recalling 

That  fatal  farewell,  bids  me  stay. 
For  oh !  *t  b  a  penance  so  weary 

One  hour  from  thy  presei^e  to  be, 
That  death  to  this  soul  were  less  dreary, 

Less  dark  than  long  absence  from  thee. 

Thy  beauty,  Hke  Day,  o'er  the  dull  world 
breaking. 
Bring!  life  to  the  heart  it  shines  o*er. 
And,  in  mine,  a  new  feeling  of  happi- 
oett  waking. 
Made  light  what  was  darkness  before. 
Bat  mute  b  the  Day's  sunny  elory, 
While  thine  hath  a  voice,*  on  whose 
breath. 
More  sweet  than  the  Syren's  sweet  story,' 
My    hopes    hang,    through    life   and 
through  death! 

MY  MOPS  A  IS  LITTLE.* 

BY  PHILODEMUS. 
Mt  Mopsa  b  little,  my  Mopsa  b  brown. 
Bat  her  cheek  b  as  smooth  as  the  peach's 
soft  down. 
And,  for  blushing,  no  rose  can  come 
near  her; 
Is  short,  she  has  woven  such  nets  round 

my  heart. 
That  I  ne'er  from  my  dear  little  Mopsa 
can  part,  — 
Unless  I  can  find  one  that 's  dearer. 

Her  voice  hath  a  music  that  dwells  on 

the  ear. 
And  her  eye  from  its  orb  gives  a  daylight 

so  dear. 
That  I  'm  dazzled  whenever  I  meet  her ; 
Hex  ringlets,  so  curly,  arc  Cupid's  own 

net, 

Ap.  Brunck,  xxxix. 
S  4«i«n  yi^  a«o  ^^yyot  intoiiov.    oAAa  rh  laiv 


Ap.  Bkunck,  a. 


And  her  lips,  oh  their  sweetness  I  ne'er 
shall  forget  — 
Till  I  light  upon  lips  that  are  sweeter. 

But  't  is  not  her  beauty  that  charms  me 

alone, 
'T  b  her  mind,  't  b  that  language  whose 

eloquent  tone 
From  the  depths  of  the  grave  could 

revive  one : 
In  short,  here  I  swear,  that  if  death  were 

her  doom, 
I  would  instantly  join  my  dead  love  in 

the  tomb  — 
Unless  I  could  meet  with  a  live  one. 

STILL,   LIKE    DEW   IN    SILENCE 
FALLING.* 

BY  MELEAGER. 

Still,  like  dew  in  silence  falling, 
Drops  for  thee  the  nightly  tear; 

Still  that  voice  the  past  recalling. 
Dwells,  like  echo,  on  my  ear, 
Still,  stiU  1 

Day  anu  night  the  spell  hangs  o'er  me, 

Here  for  ever  fixt  thou  art; 
As  thy  form  first  shone  before  me. 

So  't  is  graven  on  this  heart. 
Deep,  deep ! 

Lovc.  jh  Love,  whose  bitter  sweetness. 
Dooms  me  to  thb  lasting  pain. 

Thou  who  camest  with  so  much  fleetness. 
Why  so  slow  to  go  again  ?  * 
Why?  why? 

UP,  SAILOR  BOY,  'T  IS  DAY. 
Up,  sailor  boy,  't  is  day ! 
The  west  wind  blowing. 
The  spring  tide  flowing. 
Summon  thee  hence  away. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  yon  soaring  swallow 

sing? 
Chirp,  chirp,  —  in  every  note  he  seemed 

to  say 
*T  is  Spring,  *t  b  Spring. 
Up  boy,  away,  — 

5  atc(  fioi  6vv€t  fiiv  tv  ptNunr  ^xot  1Bp*»To<. 
Ap.  Brunck,  liii. 
6*0  «TK»'ot,   fAi|    xal   nir    i^imraaft   f^iv, 
'Epwrcc, 
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Who  *d  stay  on  land  to-day? 

The  very  flowers 

Would  from  their  bowers 
Delight  to  wing  away  ! 

Leave  languid  youths  to  pine 

On  silken  pillows; 

But  be  the  billows 
Of  the  great  deep  thine. 
Hark,  to  the  sail  the  breeze  sings,  **  Let 

us  fly;'* 
While  soft  the  sail,  replying  to  the  breeze, 
Says,  with  a  yielding  sigh, 
•*  Yes,  where  you  please.** 
Up,  boy !  the  wind,  the  ray. 

The  blue  sky  o'er  thee,  j 

The  deep  before  thee. 
All  cry  aloud,  **  Away !  *' 

IN  MYRTLE  WREATHS. 

BY  ALC/EUS. 

In  myrtle  wreaths  my  votive  sword  I  *U 
cover. 


Like  them  of  old  whose  one  immortal 
blow 
Struck  off  the  galling  fetters  that  hung 
over 
Their  own  bright  land,  and  laid  her 
tyrant  low. 
Yes,  loved  Harmodius,  thou  *rt  undying: 

Still  midst  the  brave  and  free. 
In  isles,  o'er  ocean  lying. 
Thy  home  shall  ever  be. 

In  myrtle  leaves  my  sword  shall  hide  its 
lightning. 
Like  his,  the  youth,  whose  ever-glori- 
ous blade 
Leapt  forth  like  flame,  the  midnight  ban- 
quet brightening, 
And  in  the  dust  a  despot  victim  laid. 
Blest  youths,  how  bright  in  Freedom's 
story 
Your  wedded  names  shall  be ; 
A  tyrant's  death  your  glory. 
Your  meed,  a  nation  free  1 
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PREFACE   BY  THE  EDITOR.i 

Thb  Poems  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  publishing,  were  never  intended  by  the 
ntbor  to  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  thought,  with  some  justice, 
thit  what  are  called  Occasional  Poems  must  be  always  insipid  and  uninteresting  to 
the  greater  part  of  their  readers.  The  particular  situations  in  which  they  were 
wiitien;  the  character  of  the  author  and  of  his  associates;  all  these  peculiarities 
Bast  be  known  and  felt  before  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  compositions. 
This  consideration  would  have  always,  I  believe,  prevented  the  author  himself  from 
wbinitting  thc5;c  trifles  to  the  eye  of  dispassionate  criticism :  and  if  their  posthu- 
mous introduction  to  the  world  be  injustice  to  his  memory,  or  intrusion  on  the 
poblic,  the  error  must  be  imputed  to  the  injudicious  partiality  of  friendship. 

Mr.  LmXE  died  in  his  one  and  twentieth  year;  and  most  of  these  Poems  were 
wmicQ  at  so  early  a  period  that  their  errors  may  lay  claim  to  some  indulgence  from 
tbe  critic.  Their  author,  as  unambitious  as  indolent,  scarce  ever  looked  beyond  the 
■wment  of  composition;  but,  in  general,  wrote  as  he  pleased,  careless  whether  he 
pleased  as  he  wrote.  It  may  likewise  be  remembered,  that  they  were  all  the  pro- 
^■ctioQs  of  an  age  when  the  passions  very  often  give  a  coloring  too  warm  to  the 
inginatioo;  and  this  may  palliate,  if  it  cannot  excuse,  that  air  of  levity  which 
pemdcs  so  many  of  them.  The  **  aurea  U^e^  s*  ei  place  ei  lice^^  he  too  much 
pBrsacd,  and  too  much  inculcates.  Few  can  regret  this  more  sincerely  than 
■yiclf;  and  if  my  friend  had  lived,  the  judgment  of  riper  years  would  have  chas- 
leaed  his  mind,  and  tempered  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy. 

Mr.  LiTTLB  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  amatory  writers.  If 
WW  be  expected  to  find  in  the  ancients  that  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  variety  of 
f*aqr,  which  are  so  necessary  to  refine  and  animate  the  poetry  of  love,  he  was 
•ach  disappointed.  I  know  not  any  one  of  them  who  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
in  that  style;  Ovid  made  love  like  a  rake,  and  Propertius  like  a  schoolmaster. 
The  mythological  allusions  of  the  latter  are  called  erudition  by  his  commentators; 
twt  sach  ostentatious  display,  upon  a  subject  so  simple  as  love,  would  be  now  es- 
teemed vague  and  puerile,  and  was  even  in  his  own  times  pedantic.  It  is  aston- 
i»hiag  ihai  so  many  critics  should  have  preferred  him  to  the  gentle  and  touching 
Tibollns;  but  those  defects,  I  believe,  which  a  common  reader  condemns,  have 
*<en  r^arded  rather  as  beauties  by  those  erudite  men,  the  commentators;  who 
fad  a  field  for  their  ingenuity  and  research,  in  his  Grecian  learning  and  quaint 
o^hcarities, 

TiboUos  abounds  with  touches  of  fine  and  natural  feeling.  The  idea  Qf  his 
■aexpected  return  to  Delia,  *^  tunc  veniam  subitOj**  2  etc.  is  imagined  with  all  the 

1  A  partioa  of  the  Poeau  here  iocluded  were  published  originally  as  the  works  of  *'  the  late 
■M  Uttle,**  with  this  Preface  prefixed  to  them.    *'  Little,"  it  will  be  understood,  was  Moore's 

2  La.  i.  EUt.  3. 
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delicate  ardor  of  a  lover;  and  the  sentiment  of  •*  nee  te  posse  earere  velim^*^  how- 
ever colloquial  the  expression  may  have  been,  is  natural,  and  from  the  heart.  But 
the  poet  of  Verona,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  more  genuine  feeling  than  any  of 
them.  His  life  was,  I  believe,  unfortunate;  his  associates  were  wild  and  aban- 
doned; and  the  warmth  of  his  nature  took  too  much  advantage  of  the  latitude 
which  the  morals  of  those  times  so  criminally  allowed  to  the  passions.  All  this 
depraved  his  imagination,  and  made  it  the  slave  of  his  senses.  But  still  a  native 
sensibility  is  often  very  warmly  perceptible ;  and  when  he  touches  the  chord  of 
pathos,  he  reaches  immediately  the  heart.  They  who  have  felt  the  sweets  of 
return  to  a  home  from  which  they  have  long  been  absent  will  confess  the  beauty 
of  those  simple  unaffected  lines:  — 

O  fuid  tolutiM  est  Beaiins  euris  I 
cum  mens  onus  reponii,  ac  pereerino 
laborefesU  venimus  Larem  m  nostrum, 
destderatogue  acquitscimus  lecto. 

Carm.  xsdx. 

His  sorrows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  are  the  very  tears  of  poesy;  and  when 
he  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  even  the  inexperienced  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  him.  I  wish  I  were  a  poet;  I  should  then  endeavor  to  catch,  by 
translation,  the  spirit  of  those  beauties  which  I  have  always  so  warmly  admired.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  fate  of  Catullus,  that  the  better  and  more 
valuable  part  of  his  poetry  has  not  reached  us;  for  there  is  confessedly  nothing  in 
his  extant  works  to  authorize  the  epithet  doctuSy  so  universally  bestowed  upon  nim 
bv  the  ancients.  If  time  had  suffered  his  other  writings  to  escape,  we  perhaps 
should  have  found  among  them  some  more  purely  amatory;  but  of  those  we  pos- 
sess, can  there  be  a  sweeter  specimen  of  warm,  yet  chastened  description  than  his 
loves  of  Acme  and  Septimius  ?  and  the  few  little  songs  of  dalliance  to  Lesbia  are 
distinguished  by  such  an  exquisite  playfulness,  that  they  have  always  been  assumed 
as  models  by  the  most  elegant  modern  Latinists.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  beauties, 

medio  de/onte  Uporum 

surgit  amari  aliquid^  quod  m  ipsis  Jtoribus  angai^ 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  gallantry;  and 
we  are  sometimes  told  there  was  too  much  sincerity  in  their  love  to  allow  them 
to  trifle  thus  with  the  semblance  of  passion.  But  I  cannot  perceive  that  they  were 
any  thing  more  constant  than  the  moderns:  they  felt  all  the  same  dissipation  of 
the  heart,  though  they  knew  not  those  seductive  graces  by  which  gallantry  almost 
teaches  it  to  be  amiable.  Wotton,  the  learned  advocate  for  the  moderns,  deserts 
them  in  considering  this  point  of  comparison,  and  praises  the  ancients  for  their 
ignorance  of  such  refinements.  But  he  seems  to  have  collected  his  notions  of  gal- 
lantry from  the  insipid  fndfurs  of  the  French  romances,  which  have  nothing  con- 
genial with  the  graceful  levity,  the  grata  protervitas^  of  a  Rochester  or  a  Scdley. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  early  poets  of  our  own  language  were  the  models 
which  Mr.  Little  selected  for  imitation.  To  attain  their  simplicity  (*•  arvo  rartp- 
sima  nostra  sim/>/uitas**)  was  his  fondest  ambition.  He  could  not  have  aimed  at 
a  grace  more  difficult  of  attainment ;  •  and  his  life  was  of  too  short  a  date  to  allow 

1  In  the  following  Poems,  will  be  found  a  translation  of  one  of  his  finest  Camilna ;  but  I  fancy 
it  it  only  a  mere  schoolboy's  essay,  and  deserves  to  be  praised  for  little  more  than  the  attunpt. 

2  Lucretius. 

3  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  labor  which  simplicity  reqttlres,  that  the  ''Ramtkletv  "  of  John- 
son, elaborate  as  they  appear,  were  written  with  fluency,  and  seldom  requlrsd  revision;  wMk  tha 
simple  lanj^uase  of  Rousseau,  which  seems  to  come  flowing  from  the  heart,  ws«  the  slow  pnkhie- 
tion  of  painful  labor,  pausing  on  every  word,  and  balancing  every  sentence. 
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him  to  perfect  such  a  taste;  but  how  far  he  was  likely  to  have  succeeded,  the  critic 
Bcy  judge  from  his  productions. 

I  have  found  among  his  papers  a  novel,  in  rather  an  imperfect  state,  which,  as 
tooo  as  I  have  arranged  and  collected  it,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye. 

Where  Mr.  LITTLE  was  born,  or  what  it  the  genealogy  of  his  parents,  are 
poiats  in  which  very  few  readers  can  be  interested.  Hb  life  was  one  of  those 
bwable  streams  which  have  scarcely  a  name  in  the  map  of  life,  and  the  traveller 
any  pass  it  by  without  inquiring  its  source  or  direction.  His  character  was  well 
kaova  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him;  for  he  had  too  much  vanity  to  hide 
its  virtoes,  and  not  enough  of  art  to  conceal  its  defects.  The  lighter  traits  of  his 
■ind  may  be  traced  perlMpt  in  his  writings;  but  the  few  for  which  he  was  valued 
life  only  in  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  T.  M . 


To  JOSEPH  ATKINSON,   Esq. 
Mt  mak  Sik, 

I  feel  a  very  sincere  pleasure  in  dedicating  to  you  the  Second  Edition  of  our 
friend  LnTLE*s  Poems.  I  am  not  unconscious  that  there  are  many  in  the 
collection  which  perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  altered  or  omitted;  and,  to 
tajtbe  truth,  I  more  than  once  revised  them  for  that  purpose;  but,  I  know  not 
why,  I  distrusted  either  my  heart  or  my  judgment ;  and  the  consequence  is,  you 
have  them  in  their  original  form : 

non  posstmi  nottrot  multttt  FoMstitu^  litttrtt 
tmttular* J0C0S  ;  nmm^  iiiura  poUst* 

I  am  coQvinced,  however,  that,  though  not  quite  a  casuiste  relAchi^  you  have 
duiity  enough  to  forgive  such  inoffensive  follies :  vou  know  that  the  pious  Beza 
vas  not  the  less  revered  for  those  sportive  Juvenitia  which  he  published  under  a 
ficxitioas  name ;  nor  did  the  levity  of  Bembo's  poems  prevent  him  from  making 
iTeiy  good  cardinal. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

With  the  truest  esteem, 

Yours, 

T.  M. 
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FRAGMENTS    OF    CX)LLEGE    EX- 
ERCISES. 

NobilUas  sola  est  at<ju€  unica  virtus.  —  Juv. 

Mark  those  proud  boasters  of  a  splen- 
did line, 

Like  gilded  ruins,  mouldering  while  they 
shine, 

How  heavy  sits  that  weight  of  alien  show. 

Like  martial  helm  upon  an  infant's  brow; 

Those  borrowed  splendors  whose  con- 
trasting light 

Throws  back  the  native  shades  in  deeper 
night. 

Ask  the  proud  train  who  glory's  shade 

pursue. 
Where  are  the  arts  by  which  that  glory 

grew? 
The  genuine  virtues  with  that  eagle-gaze 
Sought  young  Renown  in  all  her  orient 

blaze ! 
Where  is  the  heart  by  chymic  truth  re- 
fined, 
The  exploring  soul  whose  eye  had  read 

mankind? 
Where  are  the  links  that  twined,  with 

heavenly  art, 
His  country's  interest  round  the  patriot's 

heart? 


Justum  helium  quibus  necessartum^  et  put 
arma  quibus  nulla  nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  s^es. 
—  Livv. 


Is  there  no  call,  no  consecrating  cause, 
Approved  by  Heav'n,  ordained  by  na- 
ture's laws, 
Where  justice  flics  the  herald  of  our  way, 
And  truth's  pure  beams  upon  the  banners 
play? 

Yes,  there  *s  a  call  sweet  as  an  angel's 

breath 
To   slumbering  babes   or  innocence   in 

death; 
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And  urgent  as  the  tongue  of   Heaven 

within. 
When  the  mind's  balance  trembles  upon 

sin. 

Oh !    *t  is   our    country's  voice,   whose 

claim  should  meet 
An  echo  in  the  soul's  most  deep  retreat; 
Along    the    heart's    responding   chords 

should  run, 
Nor  let  a  lone  there  vibrate  —  but  the 

one! 

VARIETY. 
Ask  what  prevailing,  pleasing  power 

Allures  the  sportive,  wandering  bee 
To  roam,  untired,  from  flower  to  flower, 

He  '11  tell  you,  *t  is  variety. 

Look  Nature  round,  her  features  trace. 
Her  seasons,  all  her  changes  see; 

And  own,  upon  Creation's  face, 
The  greatest  charm  's  variety. 

For  me,  ye  gracious  powers  above ! 

Still  let  me  roam,  unfixt  and  free; 
In  all  things,  —  but  the  nymph  I  love, 

I  '11  change,  and  taste  variety. 

But,  Patty,  not  a  world  of  charms 
Could   e'er   estrange    my   heart  from 
thee;  — 

No,  let  me  ever  seek  those  arms, 
There  still  I  '11  find  variety. 

TO  A  BOY,  WITH  A  WATCH. 

WRITTEN   FOR   A  FRIEND. 

Is  it  not  sweet,  beloved  youth, 
To  rove  through  Erudition's  bowers, 

And  cull  the  golden  fruits  of  truth, 
And  gather  Fancy's  brilliant  flowers? 

And  is  it  not  more  sweet  than  this, 
To  feel  thy  parents'  hearts  approving, 

And  pay  them  back  in  sums  of  bliss 
The  dear,  the  endless  debt  of  loving? 
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It  nmst  be  so  to  thee,  my  youth; 

Mi1ih  this  idea  toil  is  lighter; 
This  sweetens  ail  the  fruits  of  truth, 

Aod   makes    the    flowers    of     fancy 
brighter. 

The  Httic  gift  we  send  thee,  boy, 
May  sometimes  teach  thy  soul  to  pon- 

If  indolence  or  siren  joy 
bbooid  ever  tempt  that  soul  to  wander. 

T  will  tell  thee  that  the  wingid  day 
Can  ne'er   be  chainM  by  man's  en- 
deavor; 
That  life  and  time  shall  fade  away, 
IVMe  heaven   and  virtue  bloom  for 
crer! 

SONG. 
If  I  swear  by  that  eye,  you  Ml  allow, 

Its  look  is  so  shifting  and  new. 
That  the  oath  I  might  take  on  it  now 

The  very  next  glance  would  undo. 

TV»e  babies  that  nestle  so  sly 
Such  thousands  of  arrows  have  got, 

Tkat  an  oath,  on  the  glance  of  an  eye 
Soch  as  yours,  may  be  of!  in  a  shot. 

ShouW  I  swear  by  the  dew  on  your  lip, 
Though  each  moment  the  treasure  re- 


11  my  constancy  wishes  to  trip, 
I  may  kiss  off  the  oath  when  I  choose. 

Or  a  sigh  may  disperse  from  that  flower 
Both  the  dew  and  the  oath  that  are 
there; 

Aad  I  *d  make  a  new  vow  every  hour. 
To  kse  them  so  sweetly  in  air. 

B«  Clear  np  the  heaven  of  your  brow, 
Noc  fancy  my  faith  is  a  feather ; 

Ob  my  heart  I  will  pledge  you  my  vow, 
Aad  they  both   must   be   broken  lo- 
Srtherl 


TO 


KlKtscBnt  him  thou  lea  vest  behind, 
Whose  heart  is  warmly  bound  to  thee, 

0«e  as  the  tenderest  links  can  bind 
A  heart  as  warm  as  heart  can  be. 


Oh !  I  had  long  in  freedom  roved. 
Though  many  seemed  my  soul  to  share; 

*T  was  passion  when  I  thought  I  loved, 
'T  was  fancy  when  I  thought  them  fair. 

Even  she,  my  muse's  early  theme, 
Beguiled  me  only  while  she  warmed; 

'T  was  young  desire  that  fed  the  dream, 
And  reason  broke  what  passion  formed. 

But  thou  —  ah  !  better  had  it  been 
If  I  had  still  in  freedom  roved. 

If  I  had  ne'er  thy  beauties  seen, 
For  then  I  never  should  have  loved. 

Then  all  the  pain  which  lovers  feel 
Had  never  to  this  heart  been  known; 

But  then,  the  joys  that  lovers  steal, 
Should  they  have  ever  been  my  own? 

Oh !  trust  me,  when  I  swear  thee  this, 
Dearest !  the  pain  of  loving  thee, 

The  very  pain  is  sweeter  bliss 
llian  passion's  wildest  ecstasy. 

That  little  cage  I  would  not  part, 
In  which  my  soul  is  prisoned  now, 

For  the  most  light  and  winged  heart 
That  wantons  on  the  passing  vow. 

Still,  my  beloved !  still  keep  in  mind. 
However  far  removed  from  me. 

That  there  is  one  thou  leavcst  behind. 
Whose  heart  respires  for  only  thee ! 

And  though  ungcnial  ties  have  l)ound 
Thy  fate  unto  another's  care, 

Tliat  arm,  which  clasps  thy  l)osom  round, 
Cannot  confine  the  heart  that  's  there. 

No,  no !  that  heart  is  only  mine 

By  ties  all  other  ties  al>ove, 
For  I  have  wed  it  at  a  shrine 

Where  we  have  had  no  priest  but  Love. 


SONG. 
When  Time  who  steals  our  years  away 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too. 
The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay. 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 
Then,  Julia,  when  thy  beauty's  flower 

Shall  feel  the  wintry  air. 
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Remembrance  will  recall  the  houx 

When  thou  alone  wert  fair. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 
For  Hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 

And  Memory  gild  the  past. 

Come,  Chloe,  fill  the  genial  bowl, 

I  drink  to  Love  and  thee : 
Thou  never  canst  decay  in  soul, 

Thou  Mt  still  be  young  for  me. 
And  as  thy  lips  the  tear-drop  chase, 

Which  on  my  cheek  they  find, 
So  hope  shall  steal  away  tne  trace 

That  sorrow  leaves  behind. 
Then  fill  the  bowl  —  away  with  gloom ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last; 
For  Hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 

And  Memory  gild  the  past. 

But  mark,  at  thought  of  future  years 

When  love  shall  lose  its  soul, 
My  Chloe  drops  her  timid  tears, 

They  mingle  with  my  bowl. 
How  like  this  bowl  of  wine,  my  fair, 

Our  loving  life  shall  fleet; 
Though    tears    may   sometimes    mingle 
there, 

The  draught  will  still  be  sweet. 
Then  fill  the  cup  —  away  with  gloom  I 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  Hope  will  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  Memory  gild  the  past. 

SONG. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear, 

Steal  trembling  from  mine  eye? 
Have  you  not  marked  the  flush  of  fear. 

Or  caught  the  murmured  sigh  ? 
And  can  you  think  my  love  is  chill, 

Nor  fixt  on  you  alone  ? 
And  can  you  rend,  by  doubting  still, 

A  heart  so  much  your  own? 

To  you  my  soul's  affections  move. 

Devoutly,  warmly  true; 
My  life  has  been  a  task  of  love, 

One  long,  long  thought  of  you. 
If  all  your  tender  faith  be  o'er, 

If  still  my  truth  you  '11  try; 
Alas,  I  know  but  one  proof  more  — 

I  '11  bless  your  name,  ind  die  ! 


REUBEN  AND  ROSE. 

A  TALB  OP  ROMAKCB. 

The  darkness  that  hung  upon  Willtun- 
berg's  walls 
Had  long  been  remembered  with  awe 
and  dismay; 
For  years  not  a  sunbeam  had  played  in 
its  halls. 
And  it  seemed  as  shut  out  from  the 
regions  of  day. 

Though  the  valleys  were  brightened  by 
many  a  beam, 
Yet  none  could  the  woods  of  that  cas- 
tle illume; 
And  the  lightning  which  flashed  on  the 
neighboring  stream 
Flew  back,  as  if  fearing  to  enter  the 
gloom! 

**  Oh  !  when  shall  this  horrible  darkness 
disperse!  ** 
Said  Willumberg's  lord  to  the  Seer  of 
the  Cave;  — 
M*It  can  never  dispel,**  said  the  wisard 
of  verse, 
'<  Till  the  bright  star  of  chivalry  sinks 
in  the  wave !  '* 

And  who  was  the  bright  star  of  chivalry 
then? 
Who  could  be  but  Reuben,  the  flower 
of  the  age? 
For  Reuben  was  first  in  the  combat  of 
men. 
Though  Youth  had  scarce  written  his 
naifie  on  her  page. 

For  Willumberg's   daughter   his  young 
heart  had  beat,  — 
For  Rose,  who  was  bright  as  the  spirit 
of  dawn, 
When  with  wand  dropping  diamonds, 
and  silvery  feet, 
It  walks  o'er  the  flowers  of  the  moun- 
tain and  lawn. 

Must  Rose,  then,  from  Reuben  so  fatally 
sever  ? 
Sad,  sad  were  the  words  of  the  Sect 
of  the  Cave, 
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That  darkncH  should  cover  that  castle 
lor  cTCf , 
Or  Reuben  be  sunk  io  the  merciless 
waYel 

To  the  wixard  she  flew,  saying,  *<  Tell 
ne,  oh,  tell ! 
Shall  niy  Reuben  do  more  be  restored 
to  my  eyes?** 
"  Yes,  yes  —  when  a  spirit  shall  toll  the 
great  bell 
CM  the  mouldering  abbey,  your  Reuben 
shall  riser* 

Twice,  thrice  he  repeated  "Your  Reu- 
bea  shall  rise !  ** 
And  Rose  felt  a  moment's  release  from 
her  pain; 
And  wiped,  while  she  listened,  the  tears 
from  her  ejrcs. 
And  hoped  she  might  yet  see  her  hero 
again. 

That  hero  could  smile  at  the  terrors  of 
death. 
When  be  felt  that  he  died  for  the  sire 
of  bis  Rose; 
To  the  Oder  he  flew,  and  there,  plunging 
beneath. 
Id  the  depth  of  the  billows  soon  found 
his  repose. — 

How  strangely    the    order    of    destiny 
ftlU!  — 
Not  !ong  in  the  waters  the  warrior  lay, 
^Klken  a  sunbeam  was  seen  to  glance  over 
the  walls, 
And  the  castle  of  Willumberg  basked 
in  the  ray! 

All,  an  bat  the  soul  of  the  maid  was  in 
tifht, 
Tlterc  sorrow  and  terror  lay  gloomy 
and  blank: 
Two  days  did  she  wander,  and  all  the 
kmg  night, 
u  quest  ol  her  love,  on  the  wide  river's 
bank. 

Ob,  oft  did  she  pause  for  the  toll  of  the 
bell, 
And  beard  but  the  breathings  of  night 
in  the  air; 


Long,  long  did  she  gaze  on  the  watery 
swell, 
And  saw  but  the  foam  of  the  white 
billow  there. 

And  often  as  midnight  its  veil  would  un> 
draw, 
As   she  looked   at  the   light  of    the 
moon  in  the  stream, 
She  thought  't  was  his  helmet  of  silver 
she  saw, 
As  the  curl  of  the  surge  glittered  high 
in  the  beam. 

And  now  the  third  night  was  begemming 
the  sky; 
Poor  Rose,  on  the  cold  dewy  margent 
reclined, 
There  wept  till  the  tear  almost  froze  in 
her  eye. 
When  —  hark !  —  *t  was  the  bell  that 
came  deep  in  the  wind ! 

She  startled,  and  saw,  through  the  glim- 
mering shade, 
A   form   o'er   the   waters  in   majesty 
glide; 
She  knew  *t  was  her  love,  though  his 
cheek  was  decayed, 
And  his  helmet  of  silver  was  washed 
by  the  tide. 

Was  this  what  the  Seer  of  the  Cave  had 
foretold  ?  — 
Dim,  dim  through  the  phantom  the 
moon  shot  a  gleam; 
*T  was  Reuben,  but,  ah !  he  was  deathly 
and  cold, 
And  fleeted  away  like  the  spell  of  a 
dream! 

Twice,  thrice  did  he  rise,  and  as  often 
she  thought 
From  the  bank  to  embrace  him,  but 
vain  her  endeavor! 
Then,  plunging  beneath,  at  a  billow  she 
caught, 
And  sunk  to  repose  on  its  bosom  for 
ever! 

DID  NOT. 

*T  was  a  new  feeling  —  something  more 
Than  we  had  dared  to  own  before, 
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Which  then  we  hid  not; 
We  saw  it  in  each  other's  eye, 
And  wished,  in  every  half-breathed  sigh. 

To  speak,  but  did  not. 

She  felt  my  lip§*  impassioned  touch  — 
'T  was  the  first  time  I  dared  so  much, 

And  yet  she  chid  not; 
But  whispered  o'er  my  burning  brow, 
**  Oh !  do  you  doubt  I  love  you  now?  '* 

Sweet  soul !  I  did  not. 

Warmly  I  felt  her  bosom  thrill, 
I  prest  it  closer,  closer  still. 

Though  gently  bid  not; 
Till  —  oh  !  the  world  hath  seldom  heard 
Of  lovers,  uho  so  nearly  erred. 

And  yet,  who  did  not. 


TO 


That  wrinkle,  when  first  I  espied  it. 
At  once  put  my  heart  out  of  pain; 

Till  the  eye,  that  was  glowing  beside  it, 
Disturbed  my  ideas  again. 

Tliou  art  just  in  the  twilight  at  present. 
When  woman's  declension  begins; 

When,  fading  from  all  that  is  pleasant. 
She  bids  a  good  night  to  her  sins. 

Yet  thou  still  art  so  lovely  to  me, 

I  would  sooner,  my  exquisite  mother ! 

Repose  in  the  sun-^et  of  thee. 

Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another. 


TO  MRS 

ON   SOME  CAIUMNIES   AGAINST   HER 
CHARACTER. 

Is  not  thy  mind  a  gentle  mind? 
Is  not  that  heart  a  heart  refined? 
Hast  thou  not  every  gentle  grace. 
We  love  in  woman's  mind  and  face? 
And,  oh !  art  thou  a  shrine  for  Sin 
To  hold  her  hateful  worship  in? 

No,  no,  be  happy  —  dry  that  tear  — 
Though    some  thy  heart   hath  harbored 

near, 
May  now  repay  its  love  with  blame; 
Though   man,  wlio  ought  to  shield  thy 

fame. 


Ungenerous  man,  be  first  to  shun  thee; 
Though  all  the  world  look  cold  upon  thee. 
Yet  shall  thy  pureness  keep  thee  still 
Unharmed  by  that  surrounding  chill; 
Like  the  famed  drop,  in  crystal  found,* 
Floating,  while  all  was  froren  round,  — 
Unchilled  unchanging  shalt  thou  be. 
Safe  in  thy  own  sweet  purity. 


ANACREONTIC. 

—  in  lachrymas  vtrttrai  omnt  # 

Tib.  /i^.  L  •!*£,  $• 

Press  the  grape,  and  let  it  pour 
Around  the  board  its  purple  shower; 
And,  while  the  drops  my  goblet  steep, 
I  Ml  think  in  woe  the  clusters  weep. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  my  pouting  vine  I 
Heaven  grant  no  tears,  but  tears  of  wine. 
Weep  on;  and,  as  thy  sorrows  flow, 
I  '11  taste  the  luxury  of  woe. 


TO 


When  I  loved  you,  I  can't  but  allow 
I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute; 

But  the  scorn  that  I  feel  for  you  now 
Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it. 

Thus,  whether  we  *re  on  or  we  *re  off. 
Some  witchery  seems  to  await  you; 

To  love  you  was  pleasant  enough. 
And,  oh !  't  is  delicious  to  hate  you ! 

TO  JULIA. 

IN   ALLUSION   TO  SOME   ILUBERAL  CRIT- 
ICISMS. 

Why,  let  the  stingless  critic  chide 
With  all  that  fume  of  vacant  pride 

1  This  alludes  to  a  curious  f^m,  upon  which 
Claudbn  has  left  us  some  very  eUbmrate  epi- 
grams. It  waii  a  drop  of  pure  water  enclosed 
within  a  piece  of  crystal.  See  Claudian.  Epi- 
(Cram.  "  a*  crystalh  nti  atfua  nuratJ**  Addison 
mentions  a  curiosity  of  this  kind  at  Milan ;  and 
adds,  "  It  is  such  a  raritv  as  this  that  I  saw  at 
V'eiuiome  in  France,  whic)i  they  there  pretend  is 
a  tear  that  our  Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and 
was  gathered  up  by  an  angel,  who  put  it  into  a 
little  crvstal  vial,  and  made  a  present  uf  it  to 
Mary  Magdalen. — Aumsos^s**  Remarks 0m  sev^ 
tral  Paris  of  Italy.'** 
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Which  mantles  o*er  the  pedant  fool, 
Like  Tapor  on  a  stagnant  pool. 
Ofa !  if  the  song,  to  feeling  true. 
Cm  please  the  elect,  the  sacied  few, 
Whwsc  souls,  by  Taste  and  Nature  taught, 
Thrill  with  the  genuine  pulse  of  thought  — 
If  some  fond  feeling  maid  like  thee. 
The  warm-eyed  child  of  Sympathy, 
Shall  say,  while  o*er  my  simple  theme 
She  languishes  in  Passion's  dreaq), 
"  He  was,  indeed,  a  tender  soul  — 
"  No  aitic  law,  no  chill  control, 
"Sbcwld  ever  freeze,  by  timid  art, 
"The  flowings  of  so  fond  a  heart !  " 
Yes,  soul  of  Nature  !  soul  of  Love  ! 
That,  hovering  like  a  snow-winged  dove, 
Breathed  o'er  my  cradle  warblings  wild, 
And  hailed  me  Passion's  warmest  child,  — 
Grant  me  the  tear  from  Beauty's  eye. 
From  Feeling's  breast  the  votive  sigh; 
Ob !  let  my  song,  my  memory,  find 
A  shrine  within  the  tender  mind; 
And  I  will  smile  when  critics  chide. 
And  I  will  scorn  the  fume  of  pride 
^Tuch  mantles  o'er  the  pedant  fool, 
Like  vapor  round  soi^oe  stagnant  pool  I 


TO  JULIA. 

^tocK  me  no  more  with  Love's  beguiling 
dream, 
A  dream,  I  find,  illusory  as  sweet : 
One  smile  of  friendship,  nay,  of  cold  es- 
teem, 
F»r  dearer  were  than  passion's  bland 
deceit! 

I  'tc  heard  you  oft  eternal  truth  declare; 
^oar  heart  was  only  mine,  I  once  be- 
iitved. 
Ah  I  shall  I  say  that  all  your  vows  were 
lir? 
And  must  I  say,  my  hopes  were  all  de- 
ceived? 

'ow,  then,  no  longer  that  our  souls  arc 
twined. 
That  all  our  joys  are  felt  with  mutual 
leal; 
J*^'  —  *t  is  pity,  pity  makes  you  kind; 
Voo  know  I  love,  znd  you  would  seem 
tofecL 


But  shall  I  still  go  seek  within  those  arms 

A  joy  in  which  affection  takes  no  part  ? 

No,  no,  farewell !  you  give  me  but  your 

charms. 

When  I  had  fondly  thought  you  gave 

your  heart. 

THE  SHRINE 


TO 


My  fates  had  destined  me  to  rove 
A  long,  long  pilgrimage  of  love; 
And  many  an  altar  on  my  way 
Has  lured  my  pious  steps  to  stay;     • 
For,  if  the  saint  was  young  and  fair, 
I  turned  and  sung  my  vespers  there. 
This,  from  a  youthful  pilgrim's  fire. 
Is  what  your  pretty  saints  require : 
To  pass,  nor  tell  a  single  bead, 
With  them  would  be  profane  indeed ! 
But,  trust  me,  all  this  young  devotion 
Was  but  to  keep  my  real  in  motion ; 
And,  every  humbler  altar  past, 
I  now  have  reached  the  shrine  at  last ! 

TO  A  LADY, 

WITH   SOME   MANUSCRIPT  POEMS. 

ON    LBAVING   THE  COUNTRY. 

When,  casting  many  a  look  behind, 
I  leave  the  friends  I  cherish  here  — 

Perchance  some  other  friends  to  find. 
But  surely  finding  none  so  dear  — 

Haply  the  little  simple  page, 

which  votive  thus  I  *ve  traced  for  thee. 
May  now  and  then  a  look  engage, 

And  steal  one  moment's  thought  for 
me. 

But,  oh  !  in  pity  let  not  those 

Whose  hearts  are  not  of  gentle  mould. 
Let  not  the  eye  that  seldom  flows 

With  feeling's  tear,  my  song  behold. 

For,  trust  me,  they  who  never  melt 
With  pity,  never  melt  with  love; 

And  such  will  frown  at  all  I  've  felt. 
And  all  my  loving  lays  reprove. 

But  if,  perhaps,  some  gentler  mind. 
Which   rather   loves    to   praise    than 
blame, 
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Should  in  my  page  an  interest  Bnd, 
And  linger  kindly  on  my  name; 

Tell  him  —  or,  oh  !  if,  gentler  still, 
By  female  lips  my  name  be  blest : 

For,  where  do  all  affections  thrill 
So  sweetly  as  in  woman's  breast?  — 

Tell  her,  that  he  whose  loving  themes 
Her  eye  indulgent  wanders  o'er, 

Could  sometimes  wake  from  idle  dreams. 
And  bolder  flights  of  fancy  soar; 

That  Glory  oft  would  claim  the  lay, 
Ahd  Friendship  oft  his  numbers  move; 

But  whisper  then,  that,  **  sooth  to  say, 
"  Kis  sweetest    song   was    given    to 
Love !  *• 

TO  JULIA. 

Though  Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part, 
Our  souls  it  can  not,  shall  not  sever; 

'fhe  heart  will  seek  its  kindred  heart. 
And  cling  to  it  as  close  as  ever. 

But  must  we,  must  we  part  indeed? 

Is  all  our  dream  of  rapture  over? 
And  does  not  Julia's  bosom  bleed 

To  leave  so  dear,  so  fond  a  lover? 

Does  she  too  mourn  ?  —  Perhaps  she  may ; 

Perhaps  she  mourns  our  bliss  so  fleet- 
ing: 
But  why  is  Julia's  eye  so  gay, 

If  Julia's  heart  like  mine  i:>  beating? 

I  oft  have  loved  that  sunny  glow 

Of  gladness  in  her  blue  eye  gleaming — 

But  can  the  bosom  bleed  with  woe, 
While  joy  is  in  the  glances  beaming? 

No,  no !  —  Yet,  love,  I  will  not  chide ; 
Although  your  heart  were  fond  of  rov- 
ing* 
Nor  that,  nor  all  the  world  l^eside 

Qjuld  keep  your  faithful  boy  from  lov- 
ing. 

You  '11  soon  be  distant  from  his  eye. 
And,  with  you,  all  that  's  worth  pos- 
sessing. 

Oh !  then  it  will  be  sweet  to  die. 
When  life  has  lost  its  only  blessing ! 


TO 


SwEBT  lady,  look  not  thus  again : 
Those  bright  deluding  smiles  recall 

A  maid  remember'd  now  with  pain, 
Who  was  my  love,  my  life,  my  all ! 

Oh  \  while  this  heart  bewildered  took 
Sweet  poison  from  her  thrilling  eye, 

Thus  would  she  smile  and  lisp  and  look. 
And  4  would  hear  and  gaze  and  sigh  ! 

Yes,  I  did  love  her  —  wildly  love  — 
She  was  her  sex's  best  deceiver  ! 

And  oft  she  swore  she'd  never  rove  — 
And  I  was  destined  to  believe  her ! 

Then,  lady,  do  not  wear  the  smile 
Of  one  whose  smile  could  thus  betray; 

Alas !  I  think  the  lovely  wile 
Again  could  steal  my  heart  away. 

For,  when  those  spells  that  charmed  my 
mind. 

On  lips  so  pure  as  thine  I  sec, 
i  fear  the  heart  which  she  resigned 

Will  err  again  and  fly  to  thee  1 

NATURE'S  LABELS. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

In  vain  we  fondly  strive  to  trace 

The  soul's  reflection  in  the  face; 

In  vain  we  dwell  on  lines  and  crosses, 

Crooked  mouth  or  short  proboscis; 

Boobies  have  looked  as  wise  and  bright 

As  Plato  or  the  Stagirite : 

And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 

Has  peeped  through  windows  dark  and 

dull. 
Since  then,  though  art  do  all  it  can. 
We  ne'er  can  reach  the  inward  man, 
Nor    (howsoe'er    "learned    Thcbans " 

doubt) 
The  inward  woman,  from  without, 
Methinks  't  were  well  if  Nature  could 
(And  Nature  could,  if  Nature  would) 
Some  pithy,  short  descriptions  write. 
On  tablets  large,  in  black  and  white, 
Which  she  might  hang  about  our  throt- 
tles, 
Like  labels  upon  physic*bottles; 
And  where  all  men  might  read  —  but 
stay  — 
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As  dklectic  sages  say. 

The  ftrgament  mott  apt  and  ample 

For  common  use  is  the  example. 

For  iocUoce,  then,  if  Nature's  care 

Had  not  portrayed,  in  lines  so  fair, 

The  inwud  soul  of  Lucy  lindon, 

This  is  the  label  she  'd  have  pinned  on. 

LABKL  FIRST. 
Within  this  form  there  lies  enshrined 
The  purest,  brightest  gem  of  mind. 
Though  Feeling's  hand  may  sometimes 

throw 
Upon  its  charms  the  shade  of  woe, 
The  lustre  of  the  gem,  when  veiled, 
Shall  be  but  mellowed,  not  concealed. 


Now,  sirs,  imagine,  if  you  're  able, 
That  Nature  wrote  a  second  label, 
They  're  her  own  words  —  at  least  sup- 
pose so  — 
And  boldly  pin  it  on  Pomposo. 

LABEL  SBCOIfD. 

When  I  composed  the  fustian  brain 
Of  this  redoubted  Captain  Vain, 
I  had  at  hand  but  few  ingredients, 
And  $0  was  forced  to  use  expedients. 
I  put  therein  some  small  discerning, 
A  grain  of  sense,  a  grain  of  learning; 
And  when  I  saw  the  void  behind, 
I  filled  it  up  with  —  froth  and  wind  1 


TO  JULIA. 
ON  HtR  BIRTHDAY. 
Whin  Time  was  entwining  the  garland 
of  vears, 
HTnch  to  crown  my  beloved  was  given, 
Thovgh  some  of  the  leaves  might  be  sul- 
Bed  with  tears. 
Yet  the  flowers  were  all  gathered  in 
heaven. 

And  long  may  this  garland  be  sweet  to 
the  eye. 
May  its  verdure  for  ever  be  new; 
VoQDg  Love  shall  enrich  it  with  many  a 

Aad  Sympathy  nurse  it  with  dew. 


A  REFLECTION  AT  SEA. 
See  how,  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile, 

Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast. 
And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile,  — 

Then  murmuring  subsides  to  rest. 

Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Rises  on  time's  eventful  sea; 

And,  having  swelled  a  moment  there, 
Thus  melts  into  eternity ! 

CLORIS  AND  FANNY. 
Cloris  !  if  I  were  Persia's  king, 

I  'd  make  my  graceful  queen  of  thee ; 
While  Fanny,  wild  and  artless  thing. 

Should  but  thy  humble  handmaid  be. 

There  is  but  one  objection  in  it  — 
That,  verily,  I  'm  much  afraid 

I  should,  in  some  unlucky  minute. 
Forsake  the  mistress  for  the  maid. 

THE  SHIELD. 
Say,  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  of  death ! 

And  did  you  not  mark  the  paly  form 
Which  rode  on  the  silvery  mist  of  the 
heath. 
And  sung  a  ghostly  dirge  in  the  storm  ? 

Was  it  the  wailing  bird  of  the  gloom, 
That  shrieks  on  the  house  of  woe  all 
night? 
Or  a  shivering  fiend  that  flew  to  a  tomb. 
To  howl  and  to  feed  till  the  glance  of 
light? 

'T  was  fu>i  the  death-bird's  cry  from  the 
wood, 
Nor  shivering  fiend  that  hung  on  the 
blast; 
'T  was  the  shade  of  Helderic  —  man  of 
blood  — 
It  screams  for  the  guilt  of  days  that  are 
past. 

See,  how  the  red,  red  lightning  strays, 
And  scares  the  gliding  ghosu  of  the 
heath ! 
Now  OB  the  leafless  yew  it  plays. 

Where  hangs  the  shield  of  this  son  of 
death. 
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That  shield  is  blushing  with  murderous 
stains; 
Long  has  it  hung  from  the  cold  yew's 
spray; 
It  is  blown  by  storms  and  washed  by 
rains, 
But  neither  can  take  the  blood  away  I 

Oft  by  that  yew,  on  the  blasted  field. 
Demons  dance  to  the  red  moon's  light; 

While  the  damp  boughs  creak,  and  the 
swinging  shield 
Sings  to  the  raving  spirit  of  night ! 

TO  JULIA  WEEPING. 
Oh  !  if  your  tears  are  given  to  care. 

If  real  woe  disturbs  your  peace. 
Come  to  my  bosom,  weeping  fair ! 

And  I  will  bid  your  weeping  cease. 

But  if  with  Fancy's  visioned  fears. 
With  dreams  of  woe  your  bosom  thrill; 

You  look  so  lovely  in  your  tears. 
That  I  must  bid  you  drop  them  still. 

DREAMS. 

TO 


In  slumber,  I  prithee  how  is  it 
That  souls  are  oft  taking  the  air. 

And  paying  each  other  a  visit, 

While  bodies  are  heaven  knows  where? 

Last  night,  't  is  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
Your  Soul  took  a  fancy  to  roam. 

For  I  heard  her,  on  tiptoe  so  quiet, 
Q)me  ask,  whether  //////fwas  at  home. 

And  mine  let  her  in  with  delight, 

And  they  talked  and  they  laughed  the 
time  through; 
For,  when  souls  come  together  at  night, 
There  is  no  saying  what  they  may  n't 
do! 

And  your  little  Soul,  heaven  bless  her ! 

Had  much  to  complain  and  to  say. 
Of   how  sadly  you  wrong   and   oppress 
her 

By  keeping  her  prisoned  all  day. 


**  If  I  happen,"  said  she,  **  but  to  steal 
*'  For  a  peep  now  and  then  to  her  eye, 

**  Or,  to  quiet  the  fever  I  feel, 
**  Just  venture  abroad  on  a  sigh; 

'*  In  an  instant  she  frightens  me  in 
**  With  some  phantom  of  prudence  or 
terror, 

**  For  fear  I  should  stray  into  sin, 
**  Or,  what  is  still  worse,  into  error ! 

**  So,  instead  of  displaying  my  graces, 
**By  daylight,  in  language  and  mien, 

**  I  am  shut  up  in  corners  and  places, 
**  Where  truly  I  blush  to  be  seen !  *• 

Upon  hearing  this  piteous  confession. 
My  Soul,  looking  tenderly  at  her. 

Declared,  as  for  grace  and  discretion. 
He  did  not  know  much  of  the  matter; 

"But,   to-morrow,   sweet    Spirit!'*   he 
said, 
**  Be  at  home  after  midnight,  and  then 
"  I  will  come  when  your  lady  *s  in  bed, 
*'  And   we   '11   talk   o'er   the   sub}ect 
again." 

So  she  whispered  a  word  in  hb  ear, 
I  suppose  to  her  door  to  direct  him, 

And,  just  after  midnight,  my  dear, 
Your  polite  little  Soul  may  expect  him. 

TO   ROSA. 

WRITTEN   DURING   ILLNESS. 

The  wisest  soul,  by  anguish  torn, 
Will  soon  unlearn  the  lore  it  knew; 

And  when  the  shrining  casket  *s  worn. 
The  gem  within  will  tarnish  too. 

But  love  's  an  essence  of  the  soul. 
Which  sinks  not  with  this  chain  of  clay; 

Which  throbs  beyond  the  chill  control 
Of  withering  pain  or  pale  decay. 

And  surely,  when  the  touch  of  Death 
Dissolves  the  spirit's  earthly  ties. 

Love  still  attends  the  immortal  breath. 
And  makes  it  purer  for  the  skies ! 

Oh  Rosa,  when,  to  seek  its  sphere. 
My  fioul  shall  leave  this  orb  of  men. 
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Ttat  kjre  which  formed  its  treasure  here, 
Shall  be  its  btst  of  treasures  then  1 

AoJ  as,  in  fabled  dreams  of  old, 
Some  air-born  genius,  child  of  time, 

PresiJjd  o'er  each  star  that  rolled, 
Aod  tracked  it  through  its  path  sub- 
lime; 

So  thou,  fair  planet,  not  unled, 
Shalt  through  thy  mortal  orbit  stray; 

Thy  lover's  shade,  to  thee  still  wed. 
Shall  linger  round  thy  earthly  way. 

Let  other  spirits  range  the  sky, 
And  play  around  each  starry  gem; 

I  '11  ba>k  beneath  that  lucid  eye. 
Nor  envy  worlds  of  suns  to  them. 

And  when  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 
And  when  that  breath  at  length  is  free. 

Then,  RfKa,  soul  to  soul  we  *11  meet, 
And  mingle  to  eternity  I 


SONG. 

Thi  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you 
wove 

U  fair  —  but  oh,  how  fair, 
If  Pity's  hand  had  stolen  from  Love 

One  leaf  to  mingle  there  ! 

II  every  rose  with  gold  were  tied, 

Dkl  gems  for  dewdrops  fall, 
Ooe  faded  leaf  where  Love  had  sighed 

Were  sweetly  worth  them  all. 

rhe  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you 
wove 

Onr  emblem  well  may  be; 
Its  bloom  is  yours,  but  hopeless  Love 

Most  keep  its  tears  for  me. 


THE  S.\LE  OF  LOVES. 

I  DttAWT  that,  in  the  Paphian  groves. 

My  Dct<i  by  moonlight  laying, 
I  catight  a  flight  of  wanton  Loves, 

.\iaoog  the  rose-beds  playing. 
Sjowe  ra^  had  left  their  silvery  shell, 

^Tiilc  some  were  full  in  feather; 
So  wrtty  ft  lot  of  Loves  to  sell. 

Were  never  yet  strung  together. 


Come  buy  my  Loves, 

Come  buy  my  Loves, 
Ye  dames  and  rose-lipped  misses  I  — 

They  're  new  and  bright. 

The  cost  is  light. 
For  the  coin  of  this  isle  is  kisses. 

First  Cloris  came,  with  looks  sedate, 

The  coin  on  her  lips  was  ready; 
**  I   buy,"    quoth  she,    **  my  Love   by 
weight, 
**  Full    grown,    if    you    please,    and 
steady." 
**  Let    mine    be    light,"    said    Fanny, 
**  pray  — 
**  Such  lasting  toys  undo  one; 
**  A  light  little  Love  that  will  last  to- 
day,— 
"To-morrow  I  '11  sport  a  new  one.*' 
Come  buy  my  Loves, 
Come  buy  my  Loves, 
Ye  dames  and  rose-lipped  misses  I  — 
There  's  some  will  keep. 
Some  light  and  cheap, 
At  from  ten  to  twenty  kisses. 

The  learned  Prue  took  a  pert  young  thing, 

To  divert  her  virgin  Muse  with, 
And  pluck  sometimes  a  quill    from  his 
wing, 
To  indite  her  billet-doux  with. 
Poor  Cloe  would  give  for  a  well-fledged 
pair 
Her  only  eye,  if  you  M  ask  it; 
And  Tabitha  l>egged,  old  toothless  fair. 
For  the  youngest  Love  in  the  basket. 
Come  buy  my  Loves,  etc. 

But  one  was  left,  when  Susan  came, 

One  worth  them  all  together; 
At  sight  of  her  dear  looks  of  shame, 
He  smiled  and  pruned  his  feather. 
She  wished  the  boy  —  t  'was  more  than 
whim  — 
Her  looks,  her  sighs  betrayed  it; 
But  kisses  were  not  enough  for  him, 
I  asked  a  heart  and  she  paid  it  1 
Good -by,  my  Ix)vcs, 
Good-by,  my  Loves, 
'T  would  make  you  smile  to  've  seen  us 
First  trade  for  this 
Sweet  child  of  bliss. 
And  then  nurse  the  boy  between  us. 
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The  world  had  just  begun  to  steal 
Each  hope  that  led  me  lightly  on; 

I  felt  not  as  I  used  to  feel, 

And  life  grew  dark  and  love  was  gone. 

No  eye  to  mingle  sorrow's  tear, 
No  lip  to  mingle  pleasure's  breath, 

No  circling  arms  to  draw  me  near  — 
'T  was  gloomy,  and  I  wished  for  death. 

But  when  I  saw  that  gentle  eye, 

Oh  !  something  seemed  to  tell  me  then, 

That  I  was  yet  too  young  to  die. 

And  hope  and  bliss  might  bloom  again. 

With  every  gentle  smile  that  crost 

Your  kindlinc  cheek,  you  lighted  home 

Some  feeling  which  my  heart  had  lost 
And  peace  which  far  had  learned  to 
roam. 

'T  was  then  indeed  so  sweet  to  live, 
Hope  looked  so  new  and  Love  so  kind, 

That,  though  I  mourn,  I  yet  forgive 
The  ruin  they  have  left  behind, 

I  could  have  loved  you  —  oh,  so  well !  — 
The    dream,    that    wishing    boyhood 
knows, 

Is  but  a  bright,  beguiling  spell, 
That  only  lives  while  passion  glows : 

But,  when  this  early  flush  declines. 
When  the  heart's  sunny  morning  fleets. 

You  know  not  then  how  close  it  twines 
Round  the  first  kindred  soul  it  meets. 

Yes,  yes,  I  could  have  loved,  as  one 
Who,  while  his  youth's  enchantments 
fall. 

Finds  something  dear  to  rest  upon. 
Which  pays  him  for  the  loss  of  all. 


TO 


Never  mind  how  the  pedagogue  proses, 
You  want  not  antiquity's  stamp; 

A  lip,  that  such  fragrance  discloses. 
Oh !  never  should  smell  of  the  lamp. 

Old  Cloe,  whose  withering  kiss 

Hath  *ong  set  the  Loves  at  defiance, 


Now,  done  with  the  science  of  bliss. 
May  take  to  the  blisses  of  science. 

But  for  you  to  be  buried  in  books  — 
Ah,  Fanny,  they  *re  pitiful  ssges, 

Who  could  not  in  one  of  your  looks 
Read  more  than  in  millions  of  pages. 

Astronomy  finds  in  those  eyes 

Better  light  than  she  studies  above; 

And  Music  would  borrow  your  sighs 
As  the  melody  fittest  for  Love. 

Your  Arithmetic  only  can  trip 

If  to  count  your  own  charms  you  en- 
deavor; 
And  Eloquence  glows  on  your  lip 

When  you  swear  that  you  '11  love  me 
for  ever. 

Thus  you  see,  what  a  brilliant  alliance 
Of  arts  is  assembled  in  you;  — 

A  course  of  more  exquisite  science 
Man  never  need  wish  to  pursue. 

And,  oh  !  — if  a  Fellow  like  me 
May  confer  a  diploma  of  hearts, 

With  my  lip  thus  I  seal  your  degree. 
My  divine  little  Mistress  of  Arts ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LADY. 

Sweet  spirit !  if  thy  airy  sleep 

Nor  sees  my  tears  nor  hears  my  sigks^ 

Then  will  I  weep,  in  anguish  weep, 
Till  the  last  heart's  drop  fills  mine  eyes 

But  if  thy  sainted  soul  can  feel, 

And  mingles  in  our  misery ; 
Then,  then  my  breaking  heart  I  Ml  seal  — 

Thou  shalt  not  hear  one  sigh  from  me. 

The  beam  of  morn  was  on  the  stream, 
But  sullen  clouds  the  day  deform :' 

Like  thee  was  that  young,  orient  beam. 
Like  death,  alas,  that  sullen  storm  I 

Thou  wert  not  formed  for  living  here. 
So  linked  thy  soul  was  with  the  sky; 

Yei,  ah,  we  held  thee  all  so  dear, 

Wc  thought  thou  wert  not  formed  to 
die. 
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INCONSTANCY. 
Axo  do  I  then  wonder  that  JulU  de- 
ceives me, 
Wbca  sorely  there  *i  nothing  in  nature 
more  common? 
Sh:  vow*  to  be  true,  and  while  vowing 
she  leaves  me  — 
Axkd  could  I  expect  any  more  from  a 
a? 


Oh,  woman !  your  heart  is  a  pitiful  treas- 
ure; 
Aad  Mahomet's  doctrine  was  not  too 
severe. 
When  be  held  that  you  were  but  materi- 
als of  pleasure. 
And  reason  and  thinking  were  out  of 
your  sphere. 

By  yov  heart,  when  the  fond  sighing 
lover  can  win  it, 
He  thinks  that  an  age  of  anxiety  's 
paid; 
Itat,  oh,  while  he  *s  blest,  let  him  die  at 
the  minute  — 
If  be  live  but  a  day^  he  'U  be  surely 
betrayed. 


THE  NATAL  GENIUS. 

A   DRSAM. 

TO , 

THB  MORNING  OF  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

\\  witching  slumbers  of  the  night, 
I  dreamt  I  was  the  airy  sprite 

That  on  thy  naul  moment  smiled; 
And  thought  I  wafted  on  my  wing 
Tbose  flowers  which  in  Elysium  spring. 

To  crown  my  lovely  mortal  child. 

^1tb  olive-branch  I  bound  thy  head, 
Hrart's  case  along  thy  path  I  shed, 

Which  was  to  bloom  through  all  thy 
years; 
>jc  yet  did  I  forget  to  bind 
J^»e*s  roses,  with  his  mvrtle  twined, 

Ao  *  dewed  by  sympathetic  tears. 

S*cb  vas  the  wild  but  precious  boon 
^Tiidi  Fancy,  at  her  magic  noon. 
Bade  me  to  Nona's  image  pay; 


And  were  it  thus  my  fate  to  be 
Thy  little  guardian  deity, 

How  blest  around  thy  steps  I  'd  play ! 

Thy  life  should  glide  in  peace  along, 
Calm  as  some  lonely  shepherd's  song 

That  's  heard  at  aistance  in  the  grove; 
No  cloud  should  ever  dim  thy  sky, 
No  thorns  along  thy  pathway  lie, 

But  all  be  beauty,  peace,  and  love. 

Indulgent  Hme  should  never  bring 
To  thee  one  blight  upon  his  wing, 

So  ecntly  o'er  thy  brow  he  'd  fly; 
And  death  itself  should  but  be  felt 
Like  that  of  daybeams,  when  they  melt. 

Bright  to  the  last,  in  evening's  sky  1 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRlTTEr   BY  JULIA, 
ON  THB  DEATH  OP   HBR   BR<  ^HBR. 

Though  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart; 

Though  every  day  I  've  counted  o'er 
Hath  brought  a  new  and  quickening  smart 

To  wounds  that  rankled  fresh  before; 

Though  in  my  earliest  life  bereft 
Of  tender  links  by  nature  tied; 

Though  hope  deceived,  and  pleasure  left{ 
Though  friends  betrayed  and  foes  be- 
Ued; 

I  still  had  hopes — for  hope  will  stay 

After  the  sunset  of  delight; 
So  like  the  star  which  ushers  day, 

We  scarce  can  think  it  heralds  night !  — 

I  hoF>ed  that,  after  all  its  strife, 

My  weary  heart  at  length  should  rest, 

And,  fainting  from  the  waves  of  life, 
Find  harbor  in  a  brother's  breast. 

That   brother's  breast   was  warm  with 
truth. 

Was  bright  with  honor's  purest  ray; 
He  was  the  dearest,  gentlest  youth  — 

Ah,  why  then  was  ne  torn  away? 

He   should  have  stayed,  have  lingereo 
here 

To  soothe  his  Julia's  every  woe; 
He  should  have  chased  each  bitter  tear. 

And  not  have  caused  those  tears  to  flow. 
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We  saw  within  his  soul  expand 

The  fruits  of  genius,  nurst  by  taste; 

While  Science,  with  a  fostering  hand. 
Upon  his  brow  her  chaplet  placed. 

We  saw,  by  bright  degrees,  his  mind 
Grow    rich    in    all    that    makes   men 
dear;  — 

Enlightened,  social,  and  refined, 
In  friendship  firm,  in  love  sincere. 

Such  was  the  youth  we  loved  so  well, 
And  such  the  hopes  that  fate  denied;  — 

We  loved,  but  ah  !  could  scarcely  tell 
How  deep,  how  dearly,  till  he  died ! 

Close  as  the  fondest  links  could  strain, 
Twined  with  my  very  heart  he  grew; 

And  by  that  fate  which  breaks  the  chain, 
The  heart  is  almost  broken  too. 


TO  THE  LARGE  AND   BEAUTIFUL 
MISS , 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  SOME   PARTNERSHIP  IN   A   LOT- 
TERY  SHARE. 

IMPROMPTU. 
—  Ego  pars Virg. 

In  wedlock  a  sj>ecics  of  lottery  lies. 

Where  in  blanks  and  in  prizes  we  deal; 
But  how  comes  it  that  you,  such  a  capi- 
tal prize. 
Should  so  long  have  remained  in  the 
wheel  ? 

If  ever,  by  Fortune's  indulgent  decree, 
To  me  such  a  ticket  should  roll, 

A  sixteenth,  Heaven  knows!  were  suffi- 
cient for  me; 
For  what  could  /  do  with  the  whole  ? 

A   DREAM. 

I  THOUGHT  this  heart  enkindled  lay 

On  Cupi<rs  burning  shrine: 
I  thought  he  stole  thy  heart  away, 

And  placed  it  near  to  mine. 

I  saw  thy  heart  bej;in  to  melt. 

Like  ice  before  the  sun; 
Till  both  a  glow  congenial  felt, 

And  mingled  into  one  1 


TO 


With  all  my  soul,  then,  let  us  part. 
Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  free; 

And  I  will  send  you  home  your  heart. 
If  you  will  send  back  mine  to  me. 

We  *ve  had  some  happy  hours  together. 
But  joy  must  often  change  its  wing; 

And  spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 
If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring. 

'T  is  not  that  I  expect  to  find 

A  more  devoted,  fond,  and  true  one. 

With  rosier  cheek  or  sweeter  mind  — 
Enough  for  me  that  she  's  a  new  one. 

Thus  let  us  leave  the  bower  of  love, 
Where  we  have  loitered  long  in  bliss; 

And  you  may  down  thai  pathway  rove. 
While  I  shall  take  my  way  through 

this, 

ANACREONTIC 

**  She  never  looked  so  kind  before  — 
**  Yet  why  the  wanton's  smile  recall? 

*•  I  've  seen  this  witchery  o'er  and  o'er, 
**  'T  is  hollow,  vain,  and  heartless  all !  ** 

Thus  I  said  and,  sighing,  drained 

The  cup  which  she  so  late  had  tasted; 

Upf)n  whose  rim  still  fresh  remained 
The  breath,  so  oft  in  falsehood  wasted. 

I  took  the  harp  and  would  have  sung 
As  if  t'  were  not  of  her  I  sang; 

But  still  the  notes  on  I^mia  hung  — 
On  whom  but  Lamia  cotdd  they  hang? 

Those  eyes  of  hers,  that  floating  shine. 
Like  diamonds  in  some  eastern  river; 

That  kiss,  for  which,  if  worlds  were  mine, 
A  world  for  every  kiss  I  'd  give  her. 

That  frame  so  delicate,  yet  warmed 
With  flushes  of  love's  genial  hue;  — 

A  mould  transparent,  as  if  formed 
To  let  the  spirit's  light  shine  through. 

Of  these  I  sung,  and  notes  and  words 
Were  sweet,  as  if  the  very  air 

From  Lamia's  lip  hung  o'er  the  chords, 
And  Lamia's  voice  still  warbled  there  I 
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But  when,  alas,  I  turned  the  theme, 
And  when  of  vows  and  oa:hs  I  spoke, 

Of  truth  *nd  hope*s  seducing  dream  — 
The  chord  beneath  my  finger  broke. 

Fiisc  harp !   false  woman !  —  such,  oh, 
such 
Are  lutes  too  frail  and  hcaits  too  will- 
ing; 
.Uy  hand,  whatever  its  touch. 
Can  set  their  chords  or  pulses  thrilling. 

Ad  1  when  that  thrill  is  most  awake, 
And  when  you  think   Heaven's   joys 
await  you, 
The  nymph  will  change,  the  chord  will 
break  — 
Oh  Love,  oh  Music,  how  I  hate  you ! 

TO  JULIA. 
I  uw  the  peasant's  hand  unkind 

Fiom  yonder  oak  the  ivy  sever; 
Tbey  seemed  in  very  being  twined; 

Yet  now  the  oak  is  fresn  as  ever ! 

Xot  so  the  widowed  ivy  shines: 
Torn  from  its  dear  and  only  stay, 

In  drooping  widowhood  it  pines. 
And  scatters  all  its  bloom  away. 

Tbm,  Julia,  did  oar  hearts  entwine. 
Till  Fate  disturbed  their  tender  ties: 

Tbm  gay  indifference  blooms  in  thine. 
While  mine,  deserted,  droops  and  dies ! 

HYMN 

OF 

A  VIRGIN  OF  DELPHI, 

AT  THE  TOMB  OF   IIBR  MOTHRK. 

Oh,  lost,  for  ever  lost  —  no  more 

Shall  Vesper  light  our  dewy  way 
Along  the  rocks  of  Crissa*s  shore. 

To  hymn  the  fading  fires  of  day; 
No  more  to  Tempers  distant  vale 

In  holy  musings  shall  we  roam. 
Through    summer*s    glow   and   winter's 
pie. 

To  bear  the  mystic  chaplets  home.^ 

,  1  TW  bttre],  for  the  oominon  uses  of  the  tem- 
i^  far  adonuDf  the  altars  and  tweepins  the 
P*it*eui,  was  supplied  by  a  tree  near  the  toun* 
tttiof  Cuultft ;  bat  upon  all  important  occasions, 
t^  Kat  to  Teape  for  their  laureU    We  find,  in 


'T  was  then  my  soul's  expanding  zeal. 

By  nature  warmed  and  led  by  thee. 
In  every  breeze  was  taught  to  feel 

The  breathings  of  a  Deity. 
Guide  of  my  heart !  still  hovering  round, 

Thy  looks,  thy  words  are  still  my  own — 
I  see  thee  raising  from  the  ground 

Some  laurel,  by  the  winds  o'erthrown. 
And  hear  thee  say,  **  This  humble  bough 

"  Was  planted  for  a  doom  divine; 
**  And,  though  it  droop  in  languor  now, 

*'  Shall  flourish  on  the  Delphic  shrine  ! 
"Thus,  in  the  vale  of  earthly  sense, 

**  Though  sunk  awhile  the  spirit  lies, 
**  A  viewless  hand  shall  cull  it  thence 

**  To  bloom  immortal  in  the  skies !  " 

All  that  the  young  should  feel  and  know 

By  thee  was  taught  so  sweetly  well, 
Thy  words  fell  soft  as  vernal  snow. 

And   all  was   brightness  where   they 
fell ! 
Fond  soother  of  my  infant  tear. 

Fond  sharer  of  my  infant  joy. 
Is  not  thy  shade  still  lingering  here? 

Am  I  not  still  thy  soul's  employ? 
Oh  yes  —  and,  as  in  former  days, 

When,  meeting  on  the  sacred  mount, 
Our  nymphs  awaked  their  choral  lays, 

And  danced  around  Cassotis*  fount ; 
As  then,  't  was  all  thy  wish  and  care. 

That  mine  should  be  the  simplest  mien. 
My  lyre  and  voice  the  sweetest  there, 

My  foot  the  lightest  o'er  the  green: 
So  still,  each  look  and  step  to  mould. 

Thy  guardian  care  is  round  me  spread. 
Arranging  every  snowy  fold 

And  guiding  every  mazy  tread. 
And,  when  I  lead  the  hymning  choir. 

Thy  spirit  still,  unseen  and  free. 
Hovers  between  my  lip  and  lyre. 

And  weds  them  into  harmony. 
Flow,  Plistus,  flow,  thy  murmuring  wave 

Shall  never  dron  its  silvery  tear 
Upon  so  pure,  so  blest  a  grave. 

To  memory  so  entirely  doar  ! 

Patisanias,  that  this  valley  supplif  d  the  branches, 
of  which  the  temple  vn.«  oni:malIy  constructed; 
and  Plutarch  mvs,  in  his  Pialosjue  on  Mu'sic, 
"  The  youth  who  brinRs  the  Tcmnic  Uurel  to 
Delphi  is  always  attended  by  a  player  on  the 
flute." 

aAAa  iki\v  Ka\  rw  KaraJCOfii^om  waifi  ryff  Te^iru 
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SYMPATHY. 

TO  JULIA. 
sine  mi  sit  nulla  yenus. 

SULMCTA. 

Our  hearts,  my  love,  were  formed  to  be 
The  genuine  twins  of  Sympathy, 

They  live  with  one  sensation : 
In  joy  or  grief,  but  most  in  love. 
Like  chords  in  unison  they  move, 

And  thrill  with  like  vibration. 

How  oft  I  Ve  heard  thee  fondly  say, 
Thy  vital  pulse  shall  cease  to  play 

When  mine  no  more  is  moving; 
Since,  now,  to  feel  a  joy  ainne 
Were  worse  to  thee  than  feeling  none, 

So  twined  arc  wc  in  loving ! 

THE  TEAR. 
On  beds  of  snow  the  moonbeam  slept. 

And  chilly  was  the  midnight  gloom. 
When  by  the  damp  grave  Ellen  wept  — 

Fond  maid  I  it  was  her  Lindor's  tomb ! 

A  warm  tear  gushed,  the  wintry  air 
Congealed  it  as  it  flowed  away : 

All  night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there. 
At  morn  it  glittered  in  the  ray. 

An  angel,  wandering  from  her  sphere. 
Who  saw  this  bright,  this  frozen  gem. 

To  dew-eyed  Pity  brought  the  tear 
And  bung  it  on  her  diadem  ! 

THE  SNAKE. 
My  love  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Within  a  myrtle  arbor  lay. 
When  near  us,  from  a  rosy  bed, 
A  little  Snake  put  forth  its  head. 

"See,**  said  the  maid  with  thoughtful 

eyes  — 
**  Yonder  the  fatal  emblem  lies ! 
**  Who  could  expect  such  hidden  harm 
**  Beneath  the  rose's  smiling  charm?  '* 

Never  did  grave  remark  occur 
Less  h'Propos  than  this  from  her. 

I  rose  to  kill  the  snake,  but  she, 
Half'smiling,  prayed  it  might  not  be. 


*  No,**  said  the  maiden  —  and,  alas. 
Her  eyes  spoke  volumes,  while  she 

said  it  — 
'  Long  as  the  snake  is  in  the  grass, 
"One  may^  perhaps,  have  cause  to 
dread  it : 

*  But,  when  its  wicked  eyes  appear, 

**  And  when  we  know  for  what  they 
wink  so, 

*  One  must  be  very  simple,  dear, 

**To  let  it  wound  one  —  don't   you 
think  so?'* 


TO  ROSA. 

Is  the  song  of  Rosa  mute  ? 
Once  such  lays  inspired  her  lute  I 
Never  doth  a  sweeter  song 
Steal  the  breezy  lyre  along, 
When  the  wind,  in  odors  dying, 
Woos  it  with  enamour'd  sighing. 

Is  my  Rosa*s  lute  unstrung? 
Once  a  tale  of  peace  it  sung 
To  her  lover's  throbbing  breast  — 
Then  was  he  divinely  blest ! 
Ah !  but  Rosa  loves  no  more, 
Therefore  Rosa's  song  is  o'er; 
And  her  lute  neglected  lies; 
And  her  boy  forgotten  sighs. 
Silent  lute  —  forgotten  lover  — 
Rosa's  loVe  and  song  are  over ! 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

Sic  jwtU  perirt. 

When  wearied  wretches  sink  to  sleep. 
How  heavenly  soft  their  slumbers  He  ! 

How  sweet  is  death  to  those  who  weep. 
To  those  who  weep  and  long  to  die  ! 

Saw  you  the  soft  and  grassy  bed. 

Where  flowrels  deck  the  green  earth's 
breast  ? 

'T  is  there  I  wish  to  lay  my  head, 
'T  is  there  I  wish  to  sleep  at  rest. 

Oh,  let  not  tears  embalm  my  tomb,  — 
None  but  the  dews  at  twilight  giren ! 

Oh,  let  not  sighs  disturb  the  gloom,  — 
None   but   the   whispering   winds    of 
heaven  I 
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LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 

A^Hf  9^99t  W€TW0  jtfft  PtfWHtU  0$mMtttm 

Sbcumous,  dleg.  vii. 
Smx  the  qvestion  I  nrast  parry, 

Sdll  a  wayward  truaot  prove : 
HTwe  I  lore,  I  must  not  marry; 

yfhtcit  I  marry,  can  not  love. 

Were  the  fairest  of  creation, 
With  the  least  presuming  mind; 

lancd  without  affectation; 
Not  deceitful,  yet  refined; 

Hlsc  enough,  but  never  rigid; 

Gajr,  but  not  too  lightly  free; 
CLiOe  aa  snow,  and  yet  not  frigid; 

Food,  yet  satisfied  with  me : 

Wae  she  all  this  ten  tiroes  over, 
AU  that  heaven  to  earth  allows, 

I  ihoQkl  be  too  much  her  lover 
Ever  to  become  her  spouse. 

Love  will  never  bear  enslaving; 

Soaaier  garmenu  suit  him  besti 
Was  itself  is  not  worth  having, 

U  we  're  by  compulaioQ  blest. 

ANACREONTIC. 
I  FILLED  to  thee,  to  thee  I  drank, 

1  Boching  did  but  drink  and  fill; 
Tkr  br>wl  by  turns  was  bright  and  blank, 

T  was  drinking,  filling,  drinking  still. 

Al  length  I  bade  an  artist  paint 
Thy  image  in  this  ample  cup, 

tW  I  might  sc«  the  dimpled  saint, 
To  whom  I  quaffed  my  nectar  up. 

Bekiid,  bow  bright  that  purple  lip 
^  ^hw  bhishes  through  the  wave  at  me; 
^rcry  roseate  drop  I  sip 
U  jmi  like  kissing  wine  from  thee. 

And  ttill  I  drink  the  more  for  this; 

fw,  ever  when  the  draught  I  drain, 
Tbr  lip  invites  another  kiss, 

Aad  —  in  the  nectar  flows  again. 

So,  here  's  to  ihee,  my  gentle  dear, 
And  may  that  eyelid  never  shine 

*'>«th  a  darker,  bitterer  tear 
Than  bathes  h  in  this  bowl  of  mine ! 


THE  SURPRISE. 

Chloris,  I  swear,  by  all  I  ever  swore, 
That  from  this  hour  I  shall  not  love  thee 

more.  — 
•*WhatI  love  no  more?    Oh  I  why  this 

altered  vow?  '* 
Because  I  can  not  love  thee  more  —  than 

nowl 


TO  MISS 


ON  HBR  ASKING  THB  AUTHOR  WHY  SHF 
HAD  SLSEPLBS8  NIGHTS. 

I  *LL  ask  the  sylph  who  round  thee  flies. 
And  in  thy  breath  his  pinion  dips, 

Who  suns  him  in  thy  radiant  eyes, 
And  faints  upon  thy  sighing  lips : 

I  *11  ask  him  where  *s  the  veil  of  sleep 
That  used  to  shade  thy  looks  of  light; 

And  why  those  eyes  their  vigil  keep 
When  other  suns  are  sunk  in  night  ? 

And  I  will  say  —  her  angel  breast 
Has  never  throbbed  with  guilty  sting; 

Her  bosom  is  the  sweetest  nest 
Where  Slumber  could  repose  his  wing ! 

And  I  will  say  —  her  cheeks  that  flush, 
Like  vernal  roses  in  the  sun. 

Have   ne'er  by  shame   been   taught   to 
blush, 
Eixcept  for  what  her  eyes  have  done ! 

Then  tell  me,  why,  thou  child  of  air ! 

Does  slumber  from  her  eyelids  rove  ? 
What  is  her  heart's  impassioned  care?  — 

Perhaps,  oh  sylph  1  perhaps,  *t  is  love, 

THE  WONDER. 
Comb,  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found. 

Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit 
And  I  will  range  the  world  around, 

To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet. 

Oh !  tell  me  where  's  her  sainted  home. 
What  air  receives  her  blessed  sigh, 

A  pilgrimage  of  years  I  *11  roam 
To  catch  one  sparkle  of  her  eye ! 

And  if  her  cheek  be  smooth  and  bright. 
While  truth  within  her  bosom  lies, 


So 
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1  '11  gaze  upon  her  morn  and  night. 
Till  my  heart  leave  me  through  my 
eyes. 

Show  me  on  earth  a  thing  so  rare, 
I  *11  own  all  miracles  are  true; 

To  make  one  maid  sincere  and  fair, 
Oh,  't  is  the  utmost  Heaven  can  do! 

LYING. 

Che  con  le  lor  bugU  pajon  divini. 

Mauro  d'Arcano. 

I  DO  confess,  in  many  a  sigh, 
My  lips  have  breathed  you  many  a  lie; 
And  who,  with  such  delights  in  view, 
Would  lose  them  for  a  lie  or  two? 

Nay,  —  look  not  thus,  with  brow  re- 
proving; 
Lies  are,  my  dear,  the  soul  of  loving. 
If  half  we  tell  the  girls  were  true, 
If  half  we  swear  to  think  and  do. 
Were  aught  but  lying's  bright  illusion, 
This  world  would  be  in  strange  confusion. 
If  ladies'  eyes  were,  every  one, 
As  lovers  swear,  a  radiant  sun. 
Astronomy  must  leave  the  skies, 
To  learn  her  lore  in  laidies'  eyes. 
Oh,  no  —  believe  me,  lovely  girl, 
When  nature  turns  your  teeth  to  pearl. 
Your  neck  to  snow,  your  eyes  to  fire. 
Your  amber  locks  to  golden  wire. 
Then,  only  then  can  Heaven  decree. 
That  you  should  live  for  only  me, 
Or  I  for  you,  as  night  and  morn. 
We  *vc  swearing  kist,  and  kissing  sworn. 

And  now,  my  gentle  hints  to  clear. 
For  once  I  '11  tell  you  truth,  my  dear. 
Whenever  you  may  chance  to  meet 
Some  loving  youth,  whose  love  is  sweet, 
Long  as  you  're  false  and  he  believes  you, 
I>ong  as  you  trust  and  he  deceives  you, 
Sti  long  the  blissful  l)ond  endures, 
And  while  he  lies,  his  heart  is  yours: 
But,  oh  !  you  've  wholly  lost  the  youth 
The  instant  that  he  tells  you  truth. 

ANACREONTIC. 
Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  sip, 

*T  will  chase  that  pensive  tear; 
'T  is  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip» 

But,  oh!  't  is  more  siocere« 


Like  her  delusive  beam, 

'T  will  steal  away  thy  mind : 

But,  truer  than  love's  dream, 
It  leaves  no  sting  behind. 

Come,  twine  the  wreath,  thy  brows  to 
shade; 
These  flowers  were  culled  at  noon ;  — 
Like  woman's  love  the  rose  will  fade. 
But,  ah !  not  half  so  soon. 

For  though  the  flower  's  decayed. 

Its  fragrance  is  not  o'er; 
But  once  when  love  's  betrayed. 
Its  sweet  life  blooms  oo  more. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  ARISTIPPUS* 

TO  A  LAMP 
WHICH  HAD   BBSN  CIVBN   HIM   BY    LAIS. 

Dnlcis  conseia  l*ctmli  htcenut. 

Martial,  lih.  xiv.  e/ig^.  39. 
**Oh1   love  the   Lamp"  (my  Mistress 
said), 
"The faithful  Lamp  that,  many  a  night, 
**  Beside  thy  Lais*  lonely  bed 

**  Has  kept  its  little  watch  of  light. 

**  Full  often  has  it  seen  her  weep, 
**  And  fix  her  eye  upon  its  flame, 

**Till,  weary,  she  has  sunk  to  sleep, 
**  Repeating  her  beloved's  name. 

1  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  veiT  diffi* 
cult  to  become  a  philosopher  amongst  the  an- 
cients. A  moderate  store  of  learnmg,  with  a 
considemble  portion  of  confidence,  and  just  wit 
enough  to  produce  an  occasional  apophthegm, 
seem  to  have  been  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  The  principles  of  moral  science 
were  so  very  imperfectly  tmderstood  that  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  in  fonning  his  ethical 
code,  might  consult  either  fancy  or  tempeiament, 
and  adapt  it  to  his  own  passions  and  propensities; 
so  that  Mahomet,  with  a  little  more  learning, 
might  have  flotuished  as  a  philosopher  in  those 
days,  and  would  have  required  but  the  polish  o< 
the  schools  to  become  the  rival  of  Aristippus  in 
morality.  In  the  science  of  nature,  too,  though 
some  valuable  tniths  were  discovered  by  them, 
thcv  seemed  hardly  to  know  they  were  tniths.  or 
at  (east  were  as  well  satisfied  with  errors;  and 
Xenophanes,  who  asserted  that  the  stars  we« 
i^neou!(  clouds,  lighted  up  every  t^Ai  and  ex- 
tmeuished  aerain  in  the  morning,  was  thoafiit  and 
styjed  a  philosopher,  as  generaJly  as  he  who  an- 
ticipated Newton  in  developing  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe. 

For  thb  opinion  of  Xenoohines,  see  Plntarch. 
**de  Pladt.  Phllosoph."  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  treatise  of  Plutarch,  with- 
out alternately  admiring  the  genins,  and  smiling 
at  the  absurdities  of  the  philosophen. 
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**  Then  love  the  Lamp  — *t  will  often  lead 
"Thy  step  through  learning's  sacred 
way; 
''And  when  those  studious   eyes  shall 
read, 
"At  midnight,  by  its  lonely  ray, 
"Of    things   sublime,    of    nature's 

birth, 
"Of  all  that  *s  bright  in  heaven  or 
earth, 
"Oh,  think  that  she,  by  whom  *t  was 

given, 
**  .\d(»res    thee    more    than    earth     or 
heaven!  '* 

Yes— dcarciit  Lamp,  by  every  charm 
On   which    thy    midnight    beam    has 
hang;* 

The  head  reclined,  the  graceful  arm 
Aao>s  the  brow  of  ivory  flung; 

The  heaving  bosom,  partly  hid, 
Tbc  severed  lip's  unconscious  sighs. 

The  fringe  that  from  the  half-shut  lid 
Adown  the  cbeek  of  roses  lies : 

By  lhe*e,  by  all  that  bloom  untold, 
.\nd  long  as  all  shall  charm  my  heart, 

I  *11  lore  ray  little  Lamp  of  gold  — 
My  Lamp  and  I  shall  never  part. 

And  often,  as  she  smiling  said, 

In  fancy's  hour,  thy  gentle  rays 
ftall  guide  my  visionary  tread 

Through  poesy's  enchanting  maze. 
Thy  flame  shall  light  the  page  refined, 

V^Tjere    still    we    catch    the    Chian's 
breath. 

Where  still  the  bard,  though  cold  in 
death, 
*itt  Irft  his  soul  unquencbed  behind. 
Or,  o'er  thy  humbler  legend  shine. 

Oh  man  of  Ascra's  dreary  glades,^ 

1  Tbe  aarieniY  had  iheir  Incerfur  cuhuularur^ 
'* -"A^arnVr  lim;w,   Mkhich,  as  the    EmiHror 

•  -('kisttf  M>d,  "  nil  eras  m^ntinere  ."and,  with 
[*  wne  c  munendation  of  secrecy,  Praxagoni 
y^J^wg*  her  lamp  in  AriMophants,  ***E<*tA)7<." 
"e  aaf  'y\A^^  hoxv  fanciful  they  were,  in  the 
■*  lid  einbe!H«hincnt  f>(  their  lamps,  from  the 
^^^  symbolic  Lutxma,  which  we  find  in 
*»  "  R-MBanum  Museum,     Mich.  Ang.  Causei, 

f  Uniod,  «ho  telU  us  in  melancholy  tcrm» 

*  '«  faiiter't  fight  to  the  wretched  village  of 


To  whom  the  nightly  warbling  Nine  * 
A  wand  of  inspiration  gave,* 

Plucked    from   the    greenest    tree,    that 
shades 
The  crystal  of  Castalia's  wave. 

Then,  turning  to  a  purer  lore, 
We  '11  cull  the  sages'  deep-hid  store, 
From  Science  steal  her  golden  clue. 
And  every  mystic  path  pursue. 
Where  Nature,  far  from  vulgar  eyes, 
Through  labyrinths  of  wonder  flies. 
'T  is  thus  my  heart  shall  learn  to  know 
How  fleeting  is  this  world  below. 
Where  all  that  meets  the  morning  light, 
Is  changed  before  the  fall  of  night !  * 

I  Ml  tell  thee,  as  I  trim  thy  fire, 

•*  Swift,  swift  the  tide  of  being  runs, 

*'  And  Time,  who  bids  thy  flame  expire, 
**  Will    also    quench    yon    heaven    of 
suns." 

Oh,  then  if  earth's  united  power 
Can  never  chain  one  feathery  hour; 
If  every  print  we  leave  to-day 
To-morrow's  wave  will  sweep  away; 
Who  pauses  to  inquire  of  heaven 
Why  were  the  fleeting  treasures  given. 
The  sunny  days,  the  shady  nights, 
And  all  their  brief  but  dear  delights, 
Which  heaven  has  made  for  man  to  use. 
And  man  should  think  it  crime  to  lose? 
Who  that  has  culled  a  fresh-blown  rose 
Will  ask  it  why  it  breathes  and  glows. 
Unmindful  of  the  blushing  ray. 
In  which  it  shines  its  soul  away; 
Unmindful  of  the  scented  sigh. 
With  which  it  dies  and  loves  to  die. 

Pleasure,  thou  only  good  on  earth  !  • 
One  precious  moment  given  to  thee  — 

3  iwv\KOA  irttl\ov^  ir«pt«aAA«a  oovav  uiaav 
"Thcog.     V.  lo. 

4  xai^oi  (7KT»rTpo»'<fioi',  £a«^»'iy5<pt^Attt0^or, 
Id.  V.  30. 

5  pcti*  Ta  oAa  votomov  itKijr,  as  expressed 
among  the  dt>gmas  of  Herat  litus  the  Kplusian, 
and  with  the  s.\nie  imacc  by  Seneca,  n  whom 
we  find  a  bi-autitiil  di trillion  of  the  thought. 
"A>»//<T  e%t  tn.tfif,  Qui  fuit  fruiif.  cc^f^i^r.t 
nosirtt  rafiiuntur  fiuntinutn  tHf^rf  ;  quid ^ tad 
fides  CHrrtt  tum  {(mf-ore.  nihil  rx  ht%  qu<r 
X'idemus  nt.inet  eiro  if'ur,  dutn  loijuor  tttuiari 
ipui    mutaius  sum*    etc. 

6  Aristippus  considered  motion  as  the  prin 
ttple  of  happiness,  in  which  idea  he  dificrcd  from 
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Oh !  by  my  Lais*  lip,  *t  is  worth 
The  sage's  immortality. 

Then  far  be  all  the  wisdom  hence, 

That  would  our  joys  one  hour  delay ! 
Alas,  the  feast  of  soul  and  sense 

Love  calls  us  to  in  youth's  bright  day, 

If  not  soon  tasted,  fleets  away. 
Ne'er  wert  thou  formed,  my  Lamp,  to 
shed 

Thy  splendor  on  a  lifeless  page;  — 
Whate'er  my  blushing  Lais  said 

Of  thoughtful  lore  and  studies  sage, 
'T  was  mockery  all  —  her  glance  of  joy 
Told  me  thy  dearest,  best  employ.^ 
And,  soon  as  night  shall  close  the  eye 

Of  heaven's  young  wanderer  in  the 
west; 
When  seers  are  gazing  on  the  sky, 

To  find  their  future  orbs  of  rest; 
Then  shall  I  take  my  trembling  way. 

Unseen  but  to  those  worlds  above, 
And»  led  by  thy  mysterious  ray, 

Steal  to  the  night-bower  of  my  love. 


TO  MRS. 


ON  HER  BEAUTIFUL  TRANSLATION  OF 
VOITURE'S  KISS. 

MoH  Atne  sur  man  livre  itoii  tors  itmte  entthre^ 
Pour  savottrcr  h  miel  qui  sur  la  vbtrt  Hoit ; 

Mais  en  uu  re/irantt  tUt  resta  dtrrihrt^ 
Tant  de  ct  doujc  plaisir  i' amorce  Pa  restoit. 

VOITURB. 

How  heavenly  was  the  poet's  doom. 
To  breathe  his  spirit  tnrough  a  kiss; 

And  lose  within  so  sweet  a  tomb 
The  trembling  messenger  of  bliss ! 

And,  sure  his  soul  returned  to  feel 
That  it  again  could  ravished  be; 

For  in  the  kiss  that  thou  didst  steal. 
His  life  and  soul  have  fled  to  thee. 

the  Epicureans,  who  looked  to  a  state  of  repose 
as  the  only  true  voluptuousness,  and  avoided 
even  the  too  lively  agitations  of  pleasure,  as  a 
violent  and  ungraceful  derangement  of  the  senses. 
1  Maupertuis  has  been  still  more  explicit  than 
this  philosopher,  in  ranking  the  pleasures  of 
sense  above  the  sublimest  pursuits  of  wisdom. 
Speakmg  of  the  infant  man,  in  his  production, 
he  calls  him,  '*  nne  neux>elU  creature,  qui  fxturra 
cont^endre  let  ckcses  lei  plus  sublitneiy  et  ce  qui 
est  tfien  au-dr^sus^  qui  tKmrra  pouter  Us  tnimes 
p/aisirsV  See  his  "Vinus  Physique."  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  efforts  at  Fontenelle's 


RONDEAU. 

**  Good  night !  good  night !  "  —  And  is 

it  so? 
And  must  I  from  my  Rosa  go? 
Oh  Rosa,  say  "  Good  night !"  once  more. 
And  I  '11  repeat  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  the  first  glance  of  dawning  light 
Shall  find  us  saying,  still,  **  Good  night.'* 

And  still  **  Good  night,"  my  Rosa,  say  — 

But  whisper  still,  **  A  minute  stay; " 
And  I  will  stay,  and  every  minute 
Shall  have  an  age  of  transport  in  it; 
Till  Time  himself  shall  stay  his  flicht. 
To  listen  to  our  sweet  **  Good  night.** 

**  Good  night  1 "  you  '11  murmur  with  a 

sigh, 
And  tell  me  it  is  time  to  fly : 
And  I  will  vow,  will  swear  to  go. 
While  still    that  sweet  voice  murmurs 

*«Nol" 
Till  slumber  seal  our  weary  sight  — 
And  then,  my  love,  my  soul,  **  Good 

night  1  ** 

SONG. 

Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky? 

'T  is  to  be  like  thy  looks  of  blue 
Why  it  red  the  rose's  dye? 

Because  it  is  thy  blushes'  hue* 
All  that  's  fair,  by  Love's  decree, 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee ! 

Why  is  falling  snow  so  white, 
But  to  be  like  thy  bosom  fair? 

Why  are  solar  beams  so  bright  ? 
That  they  may  seem  thy  golden  hair  I 

All  that  's  bright,  by  Love's  decree, 

Has  been  made  resembling  thee  I 

gallantry  of  manner,  for  which  the  letniAd  Pre** 
ident  is  so  well  and  justly  ridiculed  in  Um 
"Akakia"  of  Voltaire. 

Maupertuis  may  be  thought  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Aristlppus  that  iodUcrimlnate 
theory  of  pleasures  which  he  has  set  forth  In  Ms 
•*  F.ssai  de  Philosophe  Morale,"  and  for  which 
he  was  so  very  justly  condemned.  Aristlppus, 
according  to  Laertius,  held  m4  AtA^^tr  rt  9^ 
vr\v  ^ioi'ijv,  which  irrational  sentiment  has  been 
adopted  by  Maupertuis :  *'  Tant  en*on  me  eoit- 
tidh^  que  P^at  present ^  torn  les  ptautrs  son/  ski 
mfme  genre t^  etc. 
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Why  are  nature's  beauties  felt  ? 

Ob !  't  U  thine  in  her  we  sec ! 
Why  has  music  power  to  melt  ? 

Oh !  because  it  speaks  like  thee. 
AH  lliat  *$  sweet,  by  Love's  decree, 
Has  1>een  made  resembling  thee ! 

TO   ROSA. 
LiKS  one  who  trusts  to  summer  skies, 

Axtd  pats  his  little  bark  to  sem, 
Is  be  who,  lured  by  smiling  eyes, 

Consigns  his  simple  heart  to  thee. 

For  fickle  is  the  summer  wind. 
And  sadly  may  the  bark  be  tost ; 

Far  ihon  art  sure  to  change  thy  mind, 
Aad  then  the  wretched  heart  is  lost ! 

WRTITEN    IN    A   COMMONPLACE 
BOOK, 

CALLED 

"THE  BOOK  OF  FOLLIES;" 
n  w«iCH  cvnr  owe  that  opbmsd  it  was 

TO  CONTUaUTB  fiOMBTHINC 

TO  THK  BOOK  OF  FOLLIES. 

Tkm  trtbote  's  from  a  wretched  elf, 
\^1ki  hails  thee,  emblem  of  himself. 
T^  book  of  life,  which  I  haTe  traced, 
H^  been,  like  thee,  a  motley  waste 
0<  Mlies  scribbled  o'er  and  o'er. 
One  foUy  bringing  hundreds  more. 
Sooie  ksTc  indeed  been  writ  so  neat, 
Ib  cfaanctert  so  fair,  so  sweet, 
Tkat  those  who  judge  not  too  severely. 
Have  said  they  lored  such  follies  dearly ! 
Vet  adlU  O  book  I  the  allusion  stands: 
For  tfaese  were  penned  hj  femaU  hands: 
Tb^  rest  —  aUs !  I  own  the  truth  — 
WxTc  all  been  scribbled  so  uncouth 
That  Prudence,  with  a  withering  look, 
Ditilainful,  flings  away  the  book. 
Like  thine,  its  pages  here  and  there 
H«re  oft  been  stained  with  blots  of  care; 
had  sometimes  hours  of  peace,  I  own, 
T'poa  some  fairer  leaves  have  shone, 
White  as  the  snowings  of  that  heaven 
Bf  wliscb   those   hours  of  peace  were 

^veii. 
Bat  now  no  longer — such,  oh,  such 
The  faint  of  Disappointment's  touch  t  — 
Ko  longer  now  those  hours  appear; 
Eack  leaf  is  sallied  by  a  tear: 


Blank,  blank  is  every  page  with  care. 
Not  even  a  folly  brightens  there. 
Will  they  yet  brighten  ?  —  never,  never ! 
Then  shut  the  booky  O  God,  for  ever  1 

TO  ROSA. 
Say,  why  should  the  girl  of  my  soul  be 
in  tears 
At  a  meeting  of  rapture  like  this. 
When  the  glooms  of  the  past  and  the 
sorrow  of  years 
Have  been  paid  by  one  moment  of 
bliss? 

Are  they  shed  for  that  moment  of  bliss- 
ful delight. 
Which  dwells  on  her  memory  yet? 
Do  they  flow,  like  the  dews  of  the  love- 
breathing  night. 
From  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that  has 
set? 

Oh !  sweet  is  the  tear  on  that  languishing 
smile. 
That  smile,  which  is  loveliest  then; 
And  if  such  are  the  drops  that  delight 
can  beguile, 
Thou  shalt  weep  them  again  and  again. 

LIGHT  SOUNDS  THE  HARP. 
Light  sounds  the  harp  when  the  com- 
bat is  over, 
When  heroes  are  resting,  and  joy  is"  in 
bloom;  '  ^*' 

When  laurels  hang  loose  from  the  hyy 
of  the  lover, 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  yyt^c 
rior's  plume. 

But,  when  the  foe  returns. 
Again  the  hero  burns; 
High  flames  the  sword  in  his  hand  once 
more: 

The  clang  of  mingling  arms 
Is  then  the  sound  that  charms, 
And  brazen  notes  of  war,  that  stirring 

trumpets  pour;  — 
Then,  again  comes  the  Harp,  when  the 
combat  is  over  — 
When  heroes  are  resting,  and  Joy  is 
in  bloom  — 
When  laurels  hang  loose  from  the  brow 
of  the  lover. 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  war- 
rior's plume. 
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Light  went  the  harp  when  the  War-God, 
reclining, 
Lay  lulled  on  the  white  arm  of  Beauty 
to  rest, 
When  round  his  rich  armor  the  myrtle 
hung  twining, 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his 
helmet  their  nest. 

But,  when  the  battle  came, 
The  hero's  eye  breathed  flame: 
Soon  from  his  neck  the  white  arm  was 
flung; 

While,  to  his  wakening  ear. 

No  other  sounds  were  dear 

But   brazen  notes  of  war,  by  thousand 

trumpets  sung. 
But  then  came  the  light  harp,  when  dan- 
ger was  ended. 
And  Beauty  once  more  lulled  the  W^ar- 
God  to  rest; 
When  tresses  of  gold  with  his  laurels  lay 
blended. 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his 
helmet  their  nest. 

FROM 

THE  GREEK  OF  MELEAGER.i 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  liquid  flame, 
And  speak  my  Heliodora's  name. 
Repeat  its  magic  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  let  the  sound  my  lips  adore. 
Live  in  the  breeze,  till  every  tone. 
And  word,  and  breath,  speaks  her  alone. 

Give  me  the  wreath  that  withers  there, 

It  was  but  last  delicious  night, 
It  circled  her  luxuriant  hair, 

And  caught  her  eyes'  reflected  light. 
Oh !    hable,   and     twine    it    round    my 

brow, 
*T  is  all  of  her  that  's  left  me  now. 
And  see  —  each  rosebud  drops  a  tear, 
To  find  the  nymph  no  longer  here  — 
No  longer,  whrre  such  heavenly  charms 
As  hers  should  be  —  within  these  arms. 

1  iyx««,  «ai.  ifo^XKV  <T»rr,  iraAif,  woAtr,  'HAco- 

cure,  avv  dffpi^rcii  rb  -yAucv  \i-loy  hvoiia,, 
mai  fioi  rhy  ^pexBtvra  Mi'poiv  #cai  x6lC,ov  toyra^ 

tiyafioavi'ov  /rctra?  au<t>i.riOi.l  arnitat'oy 
iojcpva  fiiXtpaarbi'  t6oi}  ^jortor,  <  vt'fKa  Kfivav 

«AAo9i  K  ov  KoAiroiv  ryM^Tcpoic  ivopa. 

Bri'nik,  **  AMoJectJ'^tont.  i.  p.  aS. 


SONG. 

Fly  from  the  world,  O  Bessy !  to  me, 

Thou  wilt  never  find  any  sincerer; 
I   '11   give  up  the  world,  O   Bessy!   for 
thoe, 
I  can  never  meet  any  that  *s  dearer. 
Then  tell  me  no  more,  with  a  tear  and  a 
sigh. 
That  our  loves  will   be  censured    by 
many; 
All,  all  have  their  follies,  and  who  will 
deny 
That  ours  is  the  sweetest  of  any? 

W^hen  your  lip  has  met  mine,  in  commu- 
nion so  sweet. 
Have  we  felt  as  if  virtue  forbid  it?  — 
Have  we  felt  as  if  heaven  denied  them 
to  meet?  — 
No,  rather  'I  was  heaven  that  did  it. 
So  innocent,  love,  is  the  joy  we  then  sip. 

So  little  of  wrong  is  there  in  it. 
That  I  wish  all  my  errors  were  lodged  on 
your  lip, 
And  I  'd  kiss  them  away  in  a  minute. 

Then  come  to  your  lover,  oh !  fly  to  his 
shed,  • 
From  a  world  which  I  know  thou  de- 
spisest ; 
And  slumber  will  hover  as  light  o'er  our 
bed 
As  e'er  on  the  couch  of  the  wisest. 
And  when  o'er  our  pillow  the  tempest  is 
driven. 
And  thou,  pretty  innocent,  fearest, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  it  is  not  the  chiding  of 
heaven, 
'T  is  only  our  lullaby,  dearest 

And,  oh !  while  we  lie  on  our  deathbed, 
my  love, 
Looking  back  on  the  scene  of  our  er- 
rors, 
A  sigh  from  my  Bessy  shall  plead  then 
above, 
And  Death  l)e  disarmed  of  his  terrors. 
And  each  to  the  other  embracing  will  say, 
**  Farewell !   let  us  hope   we   're   for- 
given." 
Thy  Ixst  fading  glance  will  illumine  the 
way, 
And  a  kiss  he  our  passport  to  heaven ! 
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THE  RESEMBLANCE. 

^———  V9  cercand^  *», 
DmmA^  fmmmf  t  pouihiU^  in  alirui 
La  d*tuUa  Xfostra  forma  vera, 

Petrarc.  Sotutt.  14. 

Yis,  if  't  were  any  common  love, 
That  led  my  pliant  heart  astray, 

I  grant,  there*s  not  a  power  above. 
Could  wipe  the  faithless  crime  away. 

Bat,  *t  was  my  doom  to  err  with  one 

In  every  look  so  like  to  thee 
That,  andcraeath  yon  blessed  sun, 

So  fair  there  are  but  thou  and  she. 

Bodi  bom  of  beauty,  at  a  birth, 
Sbc  held  with  thine  a  kindred  sway, 

Aod  wore  the  only  shape  on  earth 
Tbu  could  have  lured  my  soul  to  stray. 

Then  blame  me  not,  if  false  I  be, 
T  was  love  that  waked  the  fond  ex- 
cess; 

Mj  heart  had  been  more  true  to  thee, 
Had  mine  eye  prized  thy  beauty  less. 


FANNY,  DEAREST. 
Yis !  bad  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn, 

Fanny,  dearest,  for  thee  I  *d  sigh; 
Aad  every  smile  on  my  cheek  should  turn 

To  tears  when  thou  art  nigh. 
B«t,  between  love,  and  wine,  and  sleep. 

So  busy  a  life  I  live, 
"Hut  even  the  time  it  would  take  to  weep 

k  more  than  my  heart  can  give. 
Ibcn  bid  me  not  to  despair  and  pine, 

Fanny,  dearest  of  all  the  dears ! 
1W  Love   that  's  ordered  to  bathe  in 
wioc. 

Would  be  sure  to  take  cold  in  tears. 

KcAected  bright  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Fanny,  dearest,  thy  image  lies; 
^  ah,  the  mirror  would  cease  to  shine, 

W  dimnkcd  too  often  with  sighs. 
Tkry  lose  the  half  of  beauty's  light. 

Who  view  it  through  sorrow's  tear; 
Aad  t  is  but  to  sec  thee  truly  bright 

Tkat  I  keep  my  eye-beam  dear. 
^^  wait  no  longer  till  tears  shall  flow, 

Faoay,  dearest  —  the  hope  is  vain ; 
li  sansbine  cannot  dissolve  thy  snow, 

1  ibaU  oerer  attempt  it  writh  rain. 


THE  RING. 

TO 


No  —  Lady !  Lady !  keep  the  ring : 
Oh !  think,  how  many  a  future  year, 

Of  placid  smile  and  downy  wing. 
May  sleep  within  its  holy  sphere. 

Do  not  disturb  their  tranquil  dream. 
Though  love  hath   ne*er  the  mystery 
warmed ; 

Yet  heaven  will  shed  a  soothing  beam, 
To  bless  the  bond  itself  hath  formed. 

But  then,  that  eye,  that  burning  eye,  — 
Oh !  it  doth  ask,  with  witching  power, 

If  heaven  can  ever  bless  the  tie 

Where     love     inwreaths     no    genial 
flower  ? 

Away,  away,  bewildering  look. 
Or  all  the  boast  of  virtue  *s  o'er ; 

Go  —  hie  thee  to  the  sage's  book. 
And  learn  from  him  to  feel  no  more. 

I  cannot  warn  thee :  every  touch. 
That  brings  my  pulses  close  to  thine. 

Tells  me  I  want  thy  aid  as  much  — 
Even  more,  alas,  than  thou  dost  mine. 

Yet,  stay,  —  one  hope,  one  effort  yet  — 
A  moment  turn  those  eyes  away. 

And  let  me,  if  I  can,  forget 

The  light  that  leads  my  soul  astray. 

Thou  sayest,  that  we  were  born  to  meet, 
That   our   hearts    bear    one   common 
seal;  — 

Think,  Lady,  think;  how  man's  deceit 
Can  seem  to  sigh  and  feign  to  feel. 

When,   o'er   thy   face    some  gleam   of 
thought. 
Like  daybeams  through  the  morning 
air. 
Hath  gradual  stole,  and  I  have  caught 
The  feeling  ere  it  kindled  there; 

The  sympathy  I  then  betrayed, 
Perhaps  was  but  the  child  of  art, 

The  guile  of  one,  who  long  hath  played 
With  all  these  wily  nets  of  heart. 
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Oh !  thine  is  not  ray  earliest  vow; 

Though  few  the  years  I  yet  have  told, 
Canst  thou  believe  I  've  lived  till  now, 

WitR  loveless  heart  or  senses  cold? 

No  — other  nymphs  to  joy  and  pain 
This  wild  and  wandering  heart  hath 
moved; 

With  some  it  sported,  wild  and  vain, 
While  some  it  dearly,  truly,  loved. 

The  cheek  to  thine  I  fondly  lay. 
To  theirs  hath  been  as  fondly  laid; 

The  words  to  thee  I  warmly  say. 
To  them  have  been  as  warmly  said. 

Then,  scorn  at  once  a  worthless  heart. 
Worthless  alike,  or  fixt  or  free; 

Think  of  the  pure,  bright  soul  thou  art. 
And  —  love  not  me,  oh  love  not  me. 

Enough  —  now,  turn  thine  eyes  again; 

What,  still  that  look  and  still  that  sigh  ! 
Dost  thou  not  feel  my  counsel  then? 

Oh  1  no,  beloved,  —  nor  do  I. 


THE  INVISIBLE  GIRL. 

They  try  to  persuade  me,  my  dear  little 
sprite, 

That  you  're  not  a  true  daughter  of  ether 
and  light, 

Nor  have  any  concern  with  those  fanci- 
ful forms 

That  dance  upon  rainbows  and  ride  upon 
storms; 

That,  in  short,  you  *re  a  woman;  your 
lip  and  your  eye 

As  mortal  as  ever  drew  gods  from  the  sky. 

But  I  will  not  believe  them  —  no,  Sci- 
ence, to  you 

I  have  long  bid  a  last  and  a  careless 
adieu : 

Still  flying  from  Nature  to  study  her  laws, 

And  dulling  delight  by  exploring  its  cause, 

You  forget  how  superior,  for  mortals  be- 
low. 

Is  the  fiction  they  dream  to  the  truth 
that  they  know. 

Oh !  who,  that  has  e'er  enjoyed  rapture 
complete, 

Would  ask  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is 
sweet; 


How  rays  ar2  confused,  or  how  particles 
fly 

Through  the  medium  refined  of  a  glance 
or  a  sigh ; 

Is  there  one,  who  but  once  would  XK>t 
rather  have  known  it, 

Than  written,  with  Harvey,  whole  vol- 
umes upon   it  ? 

As  for  you,  my  sweet-voiced  and  invis- 
ible love. 

You  must  surely  be  one  of  those  spirits, 
that  rove 

By  the  bank  where,  at  twilight,  the  poet 
reclines, 

When  the  star  of  the  west  on  his  solitude 
shines. 

And  the  magical  fingers  of  fancy  have 
hung 

Every  breeze  with  a  sigh,  every  leaf  with 
a  tongue. 

Oh !  hint  to  him  then,  't  is  retirement 
alone 

Can  hallow  his  harp  or  ennoble  its  tone; 

Like  you,  with  a  veil  of  seclusion  be- 
tween. 

His  song  to  th«  world  let  him  utter  un- 
seen. 

And  like  you,  a  legitimate  child  of  the 
spheres. 

Escape  from  the  eye  to  enrapture  the  ears. 

Sweet  spirit  of  mjrstery !  how  I  should 
love. 
In  the  wearisome  ways  I  am  fated  to  rove. 


Inhaling  for  ever  your  song  and  your 
sigh! 


To  have  you  thu*-  ever  invisibly  nigh, 
^      »a 
sigh  I 

Mid  the  crowds  of  the  world  and  the 
murmurs  of  care, 

I  might   sometimes  converse  with   my 
nymph  of  the  air, 

And  turn  with  distaste  from  the  clamor- 
ous crew, 

To  steal  in  the  pauses  one  whisper  from 
you. 

Then,  come  and  be  near  me,  for  ever 

be  mine. 
We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  comnranion 

divine. 
As  sweet  as,* of  old,  was  imagined  to 

dwell 
In  the  grotto  of  Numa,  or  Socrates*  ceU« 
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And  oft.  It  those  liDgering  moments  of 
night, 

Wbea  the  heart's  busy  thoughts  have 
put  slumber  to  flight, 

Yoa  shall  come  to  my  pillow  and  tell  me 
of  lore, 

Socfa  as  angel  to  angel  might  whisper 
above. 

Sweet  spirit !  —  and  then,  could  yon  bor- 
row the  tone 

Of  that  voice,  to  my  ear  like  some  fairy- 
song  known. 

The  voice  of  the  one  upon  earth,  who 
has  twined 

Wiih  her  being  for  ever  my  heart  and 
my  mind. 

Though  lonely  and  far  from  the  light  of 
hier  smile. 

An  exile,  and  weary  and  hopeless  the 
while, 

Gxild  you  shed  for  a  moment  her  voice 
on  my  ear. 

I  win  think,  for  that  moment,  that  Car  a 
b  near; 

That  she  comes  with  consoling  enchant- 
ment to  speak, 

And  kisses  my  eyelid  and  breathes  on  my 
cheek. 

And  tells  me,  the  night  shall  go  rapidly 

Foe  the  dawn  of  our  hope,  of  our  heaven 
is  nigh. 

Fjiir  sfarit !  il  such  be  your  magical 

power, 
It  will  lighten  the  lapse  of  full  many  an 

boor; 
Aftd,  let  fortune's  realities  frown  as  they 

wiU, 
Hope,  fancy,  and  Cara  may  smile  for  me 

stSL 

THE   RING.i 

A  TALK. 

A  mtnt/us  UU  viri. 
Ovio.  "  Amt^:'  lik.  U.  eUg.  15. 
Thc  happy  day  at  length  arrived 

Wben  Rupert  was  to  wed 
The  faireat  maid  in  Saxony, 
And  take  her  to  his  bed. 


(  %avrj 
stentfa 


to  think  that  my  friend 


•etioos  tntentfom  of  frightening  the  nur 
ikiB  HOT  I  I  nther  hope-- though  the 
of  it  leartte  me  to  doubt  —  that  his  detizn 


As  soon  as  morn  was  in  the  sky, 

The  feast  and  sports  began; 
The  men  admired  the  happy  maid. 

The  maids  the  happy  man. 

In  many  a  sweet  device  of  mirth 

The  day  was  past  along; 
And  some  the  featly  dance  amused, 

And  some  the  dulcet  song. 

The  younger  maids  with  Isabel 
Disported  through  the  bowers. 

And  decked  her  robe,  and  crowned  her 
head 
With  motley  bridal  flowers. 

The  matrons  all  in  rich  attire. 

Within  the  castle  walls, 
Sat  listening  to  the  choral  strains 

That  echoed  through  the  halls. 

Young  Rupert  and  his  friends  repaired 

Unto  a  spacious  court, 
To  strike  the  bounding  tennis-ball 

In  feat  and  manly  sport. 

The  bridegroom  on  his  finger  wore 

The  wedding-ring  so  bright, 
Which  was  to  grace  the  lily  hand 

Of  Isabel  that  night. 

And  fearing  he  might  break  the  gem. 

Or  lose  it  in  the  play, 
He  looked  around  the  court,  to  see 

Where  he  the  ring  might  lay. 

Now,  in  the  court  a  statue  stood, 
Which  there  full  long  had  been; 

It  might  a  Heathen  goddess  be. 
Or  else,  a  Heathen  queen. 

Upon  its  marble  finger  then 

He  tried  the  ring  to  fit; 
And,  thinking  it  was  safest  there. 

Thereon  he  fastened  it. 

was  to  ridicule  that  distempered  taste  which  pre> 
fers  those  monsters  of  the  fancy  to  the  "  »p«€^ 
osa  mtracuia  "  of  true  poetic  imaginatioo. 

I  find,  by  a  note  in  the  manuscript,  that  he 
met  with  this  story  in  a  German  author,  From' 
man  M^on  Fascinaiiom,  hook  iii.  part  vi.  ch.  18. 
On  consultinjE:  the  work.  I  perceive  that  Fmrn- 
man  quotes  it  from  Beluaconsis,  among  many 
other  stories  equally  diabolical  and  interesting. 
—  E. 
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And  now  the  tennis  sports  went  on, 

Till  they  were  wearied  all, 
And  messengers  announced  to  them 

Their  dinner  in  the  hall. 

Young  Rupert  for  his  wedding-ring 

Unto  the  statue  went; 
But,  oh,  how  shocked  was  he  to  find 

The  marble  finger  bent ! 

The  hand  was  closed  upon  the  ring 
With  firm  and  mighty  clasp; 

In  vain  he  tried  and  tried  and  tried, 
He  could  not  loose  the  grasp ! 

Then  sore  surprised  was  Rupert's  mind  — 

As  well  his  mind  might  be; 
**  I  Ml  come,"  quoth  he,  **  at  night  again, 

**  When  none  are  here  to  see.'* 

He  went  unto  the  feast,  and  much 

He  thought  upon  his  ring; 
And  marvelled  sorely  what  could  mean 

So  very  strange  a  thing ! 

'Hie  feast  was  o'er,  and  to  the  court 

He  hied  without  delay. 
Resolved  to  break  the  marble  hand 

And  force  the  ring  away. 

But,  mark  a  stranger  wonder  still  — 
The  ring  was  there  no  more. 

And  yet  the  marble  hand  ungrasped. 
And  open  as  before  ! 

He  searched  the  base,  and  all  the  court, 

But  nothing  could  he  find; 
Theit  to  the  castle  hied  he  back 

With  sore  bewildered  mind. 

Within  he  found  them  all  in  mirth, 

The  night  in  dancing  flew : 
The  youth  another  ring  procured, 

And  none  the  adventure  knew. 

And  now  the  priest  has  joined  their  hands. 

The  hours  of  love  advance: 
Rupert  almost  forgets  to  think 

Upon  the  morn's  mischance. 

Within  the  bed  fair  Isabel 

In  blushing  sweetness  lay. 
Like  flowers,  half-opened  by  the  dawn, 

And  waiting  for  tne  day. 


And  Rupert,  by  her  lovely  side. 

In  youthful  beauty  glows. 
Like  Phoebus,  when  he  bends  to  cast 

His  beams  upon  a  rose. 

And  here  my  song  would  leave  them  both* 

Nor  let  the  rest  be  told. 
If  't  were  not  for  the  horrid  tale 

It  yet  has  to  unfold. 

Soon  Rupert,  'twixt  his  bride  and  him, 

A  death  cold  carcass  found; 
He  saw  it  not,  but  thought  he  felt 

Its  arms  embrace  him  round. 

He  started  up,  and  then  returned. 
But  found  the  phantom  still ; 

In  vain  he  shrunk,  it  dipt  him  round. 
With  damp  and  deadly  chill ! 

And  when  he  bent,  the  earthy  lips 

A  kiss  of  horror  gave; 
*T  was  like  the  smell  from  charnel  vaults. 

Or  from  the  mouldering  grave  1 

Ill-fated  Rupert !  —  wild  and  loud 
.  Then  cried  he  to  his  wife, 
**  Oh  !  save  me  from  this  horrid  fiend, 
•*  My 'Isabel!  my  life!" 

But  Isabel  had  nothing  seen. 

She  looked  around  m  vain ; 
And  much  she  mourned  the  mad  conceit 

That  racked  her  Rupert's  brain. 

At  length  from  this  invisible 
These  words  to  Rupert  came : 

(Oh  God !  while  he  did  hear  the  words 
What  terrors  shook  his  frame!) 

**  Husband,  husband,  I  've  the  ring 

**Thou  gavest  to-day  to  me; 
"  And  thou  'rt  to  me  for  ever  wed, 

**  As  I  am  wed  to  thee ! " 

And  all  the  night  the  demon  lay 

Cold -chilling  by  his  side. 
And  strained  him  with  such  deadly  grasp 

He  thought  he  should  have  died. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  day  was  near. 

The  horrid  phantom  fled. 
And  left  the  affrighted  youth  to  we«p 

By  Isabel  in  bed. 
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KxA  all  that  day  a  gloomy  cloud 
Was  sc«n  on  Rupert's  brows; 

Fair  Isabel  was  likewise  sad, 
Bat  strove  to  cheer  her  spouse. 

And,  as  the  day  advanced,  be  thought 
Of  coming  night  with  fear: 

.\Ia$,  that  he  should  dread  to  view 
The  bed  that  should  be  dear ! 

At  length  the  second  night  arrived, 
Again  their  couch  they  prest; 

P^»r  Rupert  hoped  that  all  was  o'er, 
And  looked  for  love  and  rest. 

Bat  oh !  when  midnight  came,  again 

The  fiend  was  at  his  side, 
And,  as  it  strained  him  in  its  grasp. 

With  howl  exulting  cried :  — 

"Husband,  husband,  I  've  the  ring, 
"The  ring  thou  gavest  to  me; 

*'  And  ihou  *rt  to  me  for  ever  wed, 
"As  I  am  wed  to  thee !  ** 

In  agony  of  wild  despair. 

He  started  from  the  bed; 
A'.il  thus  to  his  bewildered  wife 

The  trembling  Rupert  said :     • 

"Ob  Isabel !  dost  thou  not  see 

**  A  shape  of  horrors  here, 
"That  strains  me  to  its  deadly  kiss, 

"And  keeps  me  from  my  dear?  " 

"Xo,  no,  my  love  !  my  Rupert,  I 
*'  No  shape  of  horrors  see ; 

"And  much  I  mourn  the  fantasy 
"That  keeps  my  dear  from  me." 

"Has  night,  just  like  the  night  before, 

Iq  tenors  past  away, 
Sot  did  the  demon  vanish  thence 

BcJorc  the  dawn  of  day. 

^  Rupert  then,  "  My  Isabel, 

"  IVar  partner  of  my  woe, 
"To  Father  Austin's  holy  cave 

"This  in>unt  will  I  go." 

*'«f  Au^in  was  a  reverend  man, 
^\Tio  aaed  wonders  maint  — 
"'^^•a  all  the  country  round  believed 
A  devil  or  a  saint ! 


To  Father  Austin's  holy  cave 
Then  Rupert  straightway  went; 

And  told  him  all,  and  asked  him  how 
These  horrors  to  prevent. 

The  father  heard  the  youth,  and  then 

Retired  awhile  to  pray ; 
And,  having  prayed  for  half  an  hour 

Thus  to  the  youth  did  say : 

**  There  is  a  place  where  four  roads  meet, 

**  Which  I  will  tell  to  thee; 
**  Be  there  this  eve,  at  fall  of  night, 

**  And  list  what  thou  shalt  see. 

**Thou  'It  see  a  group  of  figures  pass 
**  In  strange  disordered  crowd, 

"Travelling  by  torchlight  through   the 
roads, 
**  With  noises  strange  and  loud. 

**  And  one  that  's  high  above  the  rest, 

**  Terrific  towering  o'er, 
**  Will  make  thee  know  him  at  a  glance, 

**  So  I  need  say  no  more. 

"To  him  from  me  these  tablets  give, 
"They  '11  quick  be  understood; 

"Thou  need'st  not  fear,  but  give  them 
straight, 
"  I  've  scrawled  them  with  my  blood  !  " 

The  night-fall  came,  and  Rupert  all 

In  pale  amazement  went 
To  where  the  cross-roads  met,  as  he 

Was  by  the  Father  sent. 

And  lo !  a  group  of  figures  came 
In  strange  disordered  crowd, 

Travelling    by    torchlight    through    the 
roads, 
W^ilh  noises  strange  and  loud. 

And,  as  the  gloomy  train  advanced, 

Rupert  beheld  from  far 
A  female  form  of  wanton  mien 

High  seated  on  a  car. 

And  Rupert,  as  he  gnzed  upon 

The  loosely-vested  dame. 
Thought  of  the  marble  statue's  look. 

For  hers  was  just  the  same. 
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Behind  her  walked  a  hideous  form, 
With  eyeballs  flashing  death; 

Whene'er  he  breathed,  a  sulphured  smoke 
Came  burning  in  his  breath. 

He  seemed  the  first  of  all  the  crowd, 

Terrific  towering  o'er; 
**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Kupert,  **  this  is  he, 

**  And  I  need  ask  no  more.*' 

Then  slow  he  went,  and  to  this  fiend 

The  tablets  trembling  gave, 
Who  looked  and  read  them  with  a  yell 

That  would  disturb  the  grave. 

And  when   he   saw  the  blood-scrawled 
name, 

His  eyes  with  fury  shine; 
**  I  thought,"  cries  he,  "his  time  was  out, 

**  But  he  must  soon  be  mine !  " 

Then  darting  at  the  youth  a  look 
Which  rent  his  soul  with  fear, 

He  went  unto  the  female  fiend. 
And  whispered  in  her  ear. 

The  female  fiend  no  sooner  heard 

Than,  with  reluctant  look, 
The  very  ring  that  Rupert  lost, 

She  from  her  finger  took. 

And,  giving  it  unto  the  youth, 
With  eyes  that  breathed  of  hell, 

She  said,  in  that  tremendous  voice. 
Which  he  rcmeml>ered  well : 

**  In  Austin's  name  take  back  the  ring, 
*•  The  ring  thou  gavcst  to  me; 

**  And  thou  'rt  to  me  no  longer  wed, 
**Xor  longer  I  to  thee." 

fie  took  the  ring,  the  rabble  past. 

He  home  returned  again; 
flis  wife  was  then  the  happiest  fair. 

The  happiest  he  of  men. 


ON  SCBING  HBR  WITH  A  WHITH  VBIL  AND  A 
KICH  GIRDLK. 

Ap.  NiCHPiioR.  in  **  OHfirocriiico** 

Put  off  the  vestal  veil,  nor,  oh ! 

Let  weeping  angels  view  it ; 
Your  cheeks  belie  its  virgin  snow. 

And  blush  repenting  through  it. 


Put  off  the  fatal  sone  you  wear; 

The  shining  pearls  around  it 
Are  tears,  that  fell  from  Virtue  there, 

The  hour  when  Love  unbound  it. 

WRITTEN   IN    IHE  BLANK  LEAF 
or 
A  LADY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 
Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me. 
From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free; 
And  here  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 
But  could  I  thus,  within  thy  mind, 
One  little  vacant  corner  find. 
Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen. 
Where  no  memorial  yet  hath  been. 
Oh  !  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  wriie  my  name  for  ever  tktre  ! 

TO 

MRS.    BL . 

WRITTEN  IN  HBR  ALVUM. 

They  say  that  Love  had  once  a  book 
(The  urchin  likes  to  copy  you). 

Where,  all  who  came,  the  pencil  took. 
And  wrote,  like  us,  a  line  or  two. 

*T  was  Innocence,  the  maid  divine, 
Who  kept  this  volume  bright  and  fair. 

And  saw  that  no  unhallowed  line 

Or  thought  profane  should  enter  there; 

And  daily  did  the  pages  fill 

With  fond  device  and  loving  lore, 

And  every  leaf  she  turned  was  still 
More  bright  than  that  she  turned  be- 
fore. 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Hope,  how  soft. 
How  light  the  magic  pencil  ran ! 

Till  Fear  would  come,  alas,  as  oft, 
And  trembling  close  what  Hope  began. 

A  tear  or  two  had  dropt  from  Grief, 
And  Jealousy  would,  now  and  then, 

Ruffle  in  haste  some  snow-white  leaf, 
Wliich  Love  had  still  to  smooth  again. 

But,  ah  !  there  came  a  blooming  boy, 
Who  often  turned  the  p«ges  o'er. 

And  wrote  therein  such  words  of  joy, 
That  all  who  read  them  sighed  foi 
more. 
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Aad  Pt«aswe  wu  this  spirit's  name. 
And  tboagh  so  soft  his  voice  and  look, 

Vet  lonoceoce,  whene'er  be  came, 
Wookl  uemble  for  her  spotless  book. 

For,  oh  a  Bacchant  cup  he  bore. 

With  earth's  sweet  nectar  sparkling 
bright; 

A»d  orach  she  feared  lest,  mantling  o'er, 
Sofoe  drops  should  on  the  pages  Ught. 

Aad  fto  it  chanced,  one  luckless  night. 
The  urchin  let  that  goblet  fall 

0*cr  the  fair  book,  so  pure,  so  white. 
And  sullied  lines  and  marge  and  all ! 

Ia  rain   now,  touched  with  shame,  he 
tried 

To  wash  those  fatal  stains  away; 
Deep,  deep  had  sunk  the  sullying  tide. 

The  Icares  grew  darker  every  day. 

Aod  Fancy's  sketches  lost  their  hue, 
And  Hope's  sweet  lines  were  all  ef- 
faced. 

And  Lore  himself  now  scarcely  knew 
What  Love  himself  so  lately  traced. 

At  I«Qgtb  the  urchin  Pleasure  fled, 
(For  how,  alas!  could  Pleasure  stay?) 

And  Love,  while  many  a  tear  he  shed, 
Reluctant  flung  the  book  away. 

Th«  index  now  alone  remains, 

Of  all  the  pages  spoiled  by  Pleasure, 

And  though  it  bears  some  earthly  stains, 
Yet  Memory  counts  the  leaf  a  treasure. 

And  oft,  they  say,  she  scans  it  o*er. 
And  oft,  by  this  memorial  aided, 

Brings  back  the  pages  now  no  more. 
And  thinks  of   lines  that   long  have 
faded. 


I  know  not  if  this  tale  be  true. 

But  thus  the  simple  facts  are  stated; 

Aad  I  refer  their  truth  to  you, 

ScDce  Love  and  you  are  near  related. 

TO   CARA, 

AFTKR  AN   l>rrERVAL  OF  ABSENCB. 

Od^ceaijiu  within  the  shady  wood 
A  mother  left  her  sleeping  child. 


And  flew,  to  cull  her  rustic  food. 
The  fruitage  of  the  forest  wild. 

But  storms  upon  her  pathway  rise, 
The  mother  roams,  astray  and  weeping; 

Far  from  the  weak  appealing  cries 
Of  him  she  left  so  sweetly  sleeping. 

She  hopes,  she  fears;  a  light  is  seen, 
And  gentler  blows  the   night  wind's 
breath ; 
Yet   no  —  't  is  gone  —  the  storms  are 
keen. 
The  infant  may  be  chilled  to  death  I 

Perhaps,  even  now,  in  darkness  shrouded, 
His  little  eyes  lie  cold  and  still ;  — 

And  yet,  perhaps,  they  are  not  clouded, 
Life  and  love  may  light  them  still. 

Thus,  Cara,  at  our  last  farewell, 

When,  fearful  even  thy  hand  to  touch, 

I  mutely  asked  those  eyes  to  tell 

If  parting  pained  thee  half  so  much: 

I     thought,  —  and,     oh  I     forgive    the 
thought. 

For  none  was  e'er  by  love  inspired 
Whom  fancy  had  not  also  taught 

To  hope  the  bliss  his  soul  desired. 

Yes,  I  did  think,  in  Cara's  mind. 

Though  yet  to   that   sweet  mind  un- 
known, 

I  left  one  infant  wish  l>chind, 

One  feeling,  which  I  called  my  own. 

Oh  blest !  though  but  in  fancy  blest, 
How  did  I  a-sk  of  Pity's  care, 

To  shield  and  strengthen,  in  thy  breast. 
The  nursling  I  had  cradled  there. 

And,  many  an  hour,  bcf^iled  by  pleasure. 
And  many  an  hour  of  sorrow  number- 
ing. 

I  ne'er  forgot  the  new-born  treasure, 
I  left  within  thy  lK)som  slumbering. 

Perhaps,  indifference  has  not  chilled  it. 
Haply,  it  yet  a  throb  may  give  — 

Yet,  no  —  perhaps,  a  doubt  has  killed  it; 
Say,  dearest  —  Y.v*  the  feeling  live? 
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TO  CARA, 

ON    THE    DAWNING    OF    A    NEW    YEAR'S 
DAY. 

When  midnight  came  to  close  the  year, 
We  sighed  to  thihk  it  thus  should  take 

The  hours  it  gave  us  —  hours  as  dear 
As  sympathy  and  love  could  make 

Their  blessed  moments,  —  every  sun 

Saw  us,  my  love,  more  closely  one. 

But,  Cara,  when  the  dawn  was  nigh 
Which  came  a  new  year's  light  to  shed, 

That  smile  we  caught  from  eye  to  eye 
Told  us,  those  moments  were  not  fled : 

Oh,  no,  —  we  fell,  some  future  sun 

Should  see  us  still  more  closely  one. 

Thus  may  we  ever,  side  by  side, 
From  happy  years  to  happier  glide; 
And  still  thus  may  the  passing  sigh 

We  give  to  hours,  that  vanish  o'er  us, 
Be  followed  by  the  smiling  eye. 

That  Hope  shall  shed  on  scenes  before 
us  I 

TO ,  i8oi. 

To  be  the  theme  of  every  hour 

The  heart  devotes  to  Fancy's  power, 

When  her  prompt  magic  fills  the  mind 

With  friends  and  joys  we  've  left  lx)hind, 

And  joys  return  and  friends  are  near. 

And  all  are  welcomed  with  a  tear :  — 

In  the  mind's  purest  seat  to  dwell, 

To  be  remembered  oft  and  well 

By  one  whose  heart,  though  vain  and  wild, 

By  passion  led,  by  youth  beguiled, 

Can  proudly  still  aspire  to  be 

All  tnat  may  yet  win  smiles  from  thee :  — 

If  thus  to  live  in  ever)'  part 

Of  a  lone,  weary  wanderer's  heart; 

If  thus  to  be  its  sole  employ 

Can  give  thee  one  faint  gleam  of  joy. 

Believe  it,  Mary,  — oh  !  believe 

A  tongue  that  never  can  deceive, 

Though,  erring,  it  too  oft  betray 

Even  more  than  Ix)ve   should   dare    to 

say,  — 
In  Pleasure's  dream  or  Sorrow's  hour, 
In  crowded  hall  or  lonely  bower, 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be. 
For  ever  to  remember  thee. 
And  though  that  heart  be  dead  to  mine, 


Since  Love  is  life  and  wakes  not  thine, 
I  'II  take  thy  image,  as  the  form 
Of  one  whom  Love  had  failed  to  warm. 
Which,   though   it   yield   no   answering 

thrill. 
Is  not  less  dear,  is  worshipt  still  — 
I  '11  take  it,  wheresoe'er  I  stray, 
The  bright,  cold  burden  of  my  way. 
To  keep  this  semblance  fresh  in  bloom. 
My  heart  shall  be  its  lasting  tomb. 
And  Memory,  with  embalming  care. 
Shall  keep  it  fresh  and  fadeless  there. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  HARMONY. 

AN    IRREGULAR  ODE. 

Adharmottiam  canere  mundum. 

.  CiCKKo,  *^  dc  Nat.  Deory  lib.  m.. 

There  lies  a  shell  beneath  the  waves, 
In  many  a  hollow  winding  wreathed. 
Such  as  of  old 
Echoed    the   breath   that  warbling   sea- 
maids breathed; 
This  magic  shell. 
From  the  white  bosom  of  a  syren  fell. 
As  once  she  wandered  by  the  tide  that 
laves 

Sicilia's  sands  of  gold. 
It  bears 
Upon  its  shining  side  the  mystic  notes 
Of  those  entrancing  airs,i 
I     The  genii  of   the  deep  were  wont  to 
I  swell. 

When  heaven's  eternal  orbs  their  mid- 
night music  rolled ! 
Oh!  sock  it,  whereso'er  it  floats; 
And,  if  the  power 
Of   thrilling    numbers   to  thy  soul   be 
dear, 

1  In  the  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Antilles,*' 

there  is  an  account  of  some  cuiious  shells,  found 

at  Cura^oa,  on  the   back   of  which  were   lines, 

filled  with  musical  characters  so  distinct  and  per- 

I   feet,  that  the  writer  assures  us  a  very  charming 

I    trio  'vas  sung  from  one  of  them.     "  On  h  nemtnte 

I    viusicaly  farce  qit'ii  porte  sur  te  dos  des  iign^s 

I    noiratres  Meines  de  notes ,  qui  cnt  tttu  esfi^ce  de 

cU  pour  tes  mettre  en  chanty  de  sorte  que  ton 

I    diroit  quil  ne  manque  que  la  Uttre  A  cette  tabUs- 

ture  naturrile.     Ce  curieux  geHiiikomiue  (M .  du 

Mi>ntel)  rapporte  qu  it  en  a  ^'ii  qui  avoieut  cinq 

'    it  furies,  ufte  <•//,  et  des  fiotes,  qui Jarmoient  un  ac^ 

I    Ci^-d  far/ait.     (^tte!qu*un  y  ar'oit  ajoutf  In  lettre^ 

I    que  ill  tiaturc  ni'oit  ouhlih,  et  la  faisoit  chnntey 

,    en  frtrme  de  trio,  dout  rair  Hoit  fort  affrfahfe.** 

I   —  Chap.  xix.  art.  ii.     The  author  add£,  a  poet 

I   mi^lit  imadtic  that  the«ie  shelb  were  used  by  the 

'   syrens  at  their  concerts. 
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Go,    bring   the   bright   shell    to    my 
bower, 
And  I  will  fold  thee  in  such  downy 

dreams 
As  lap  the  Spirit  of  the  Seventh  Sphere, 
When  Lana's  distant  tone  falls  faintly  on 
his  ear !  ^ 

And  thou  shalt  own, 
That,  through  the  circle  of  creation's 

zone. 
Where  matter  slumbers  or  where  spirit 
beams; 
From  the  pellucid  tides,^  that  whirl 
The   planets   through   their   maze    of 

song. 
To  the  small  rill,  that  weeps  along 
Murmuring  o^er  beds  of  pearl ; 
From  the  rich  sigh 
Ol  the  sun*s  arrow  through  an  evening 

sky. 
To  the  faint  breath  the  tuneful  osier 
yields 

On  Afric's  burning  fields;  * 

1  According  to  Qcero,  and  his  commentator. 
Macrobius,  the  lunar  tone  is  the  gravest  ana 
faintest  oo  the  planetary  heptachord.  *'  Quam 
0b  coMsmm  summus  ilU  cmi  stelli/er  curtus,  cujut 
canv*rsi0  est  coneitmtwr^  acuta  *t  excitato  mcvt- 
twr  tono ;  gravissimo  auUm  hie  lunar  is  aique 
imfimus.  »•  —  "  Somn.  Scifi.**  Because,  says  Ma- 
crobitts,  "  spiritu  ui  in  extremitaU  languescenU 
jam  votviiur^  tt  ^opur  angustias  quibus  penul- 
timus  0rbi$  arctatur  impetu  ienior*  convertHurJ*^ 
—  In  **  Somn.  Sci/."  lib,  ii.  cap.  4.  In  their 
musical  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
andent  writers  are  not  very  intelligible. —  See 
Pt0Um.  lib.  iiL 

Leone  Hebreo,  pursuing  the  idea  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  heavens  are  animal,  attributes  their  har- 
mony to  perfect  and  reciprocal  love.  **  Non 
Per0  mnnca  fra  lora  il  perfetio  et  reciproco 
atmmrt :  Im  camsm  principaU^  cht  n*  mastra  tl  loro 
am&re^  i  la  Ivr  amieitia  arm^nica  et  la  c^ncor- 
datua,  ck*  perpetuamenie  si  trova  in  laroP  — 
Diikig.  ii.  di  Amore,  p.  58.  Thb  "  reciproco 
mm0rt  *'  of  Leone  is  the  ^tAoriyt  of  the  ancient 
Eapedocles,  who  seems,  in  his  Love  and  Hate 
ol  the  Elements,  to  have  given  a  glimpse  of  the 
principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  See  the 
fragment  to  which  I  allude  in  Laerttus,  aXAorc 
pA¥  ^tA^nfTt,  9V9tpxi^tv\  K.  T.  A.,  lib.  viii.  cap, 
■z.  n.  12. 

2  Leudppus,  the  atomist,  imagined  a  kind  of 
▼ortices  in  the  heavens,  which  he  oorrowed  from 
Aoaxagoras,  and  possibly  suggested  to  Descartes. 

3  HeracHdes,  upon  the  allegories  of  Homer, 
coo)ectares  that  the  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  originated  %nth  this  poet,  who,  in  repre- 
aentini;  the  solar  beams  as  arrows,  supposes  them 
to  emit  a  peculiar  sound  in  the  air. 

4  In  the  acenmt  of  Africa  which  D*AbIan- 
court  has  translated,  there  is  mention  of  a  tree  in 


Thou  'It  wondering  own  this  universe 
divine 

Is  mine  I 
That  I  respire  in  all  and  all  in  me, 
One  mighty  mingled  soul  of  boundless 
harmony. 

Welcome,  welcome,  mystic  shell  I 
Many  a  star  has  ceased  to  burn,* 
Many  a  tear  has  Saturn's  urn 
O'er   the    cold   bosom    of    the    ocean 
wept,* 
Since  thy  aerial  spell 
Hath  in  the  waters  slept. 
Now  blest  I  '11  fly 
With  the  bright  treasure  to  my  choral 
sky. 
Where  she,  who  waked  its  early  swell, 
The  Syren  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
Walks  o'er  the  great  string  of  my  Or- 
phic Lyre ;  ^ 
Or  guides  around  the  burning  pole 
The  winged  chariot  of   some  blissful 
soul : * 

While  thou  — 
Oh  son  of  earth,  what  dreams  shall  rise 
for  thee ! 

that  country,  whose  branches,  when  shaken  by 
the  hand  produce  very  sweet  sounds.  **  Le  mimg 
auteur  ( Abenz^gar)  ait,  qu^ily  a  un  certain  arhre^ 
qui  produit  de$ gaules  comme  d  ^ osier ,et<pt' en  les 
prenant  h,  la  main  et  les  braniant.  elles  font  une 
espice  d *harmonie  fort  agriahle/* etc  —  **L*A- 
frique  de  Marmol. 

6  Alluding  to  the  extinction,  or  at  least  the 
disappearance,  of  some  of  those  nxed  stars,  which 
we  are  taught  to  consider  as  suns,  attended  each 
b)r  its  system.  Descartes  thought  that  our  earth 
might  formerly  have  been  a  sun,  which  became 
obscured  by  a  thick  incrustation  over  its  surface. 
This  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  a  central 
fire. 

6  Porphyry  says,  that  P3rthagoras  held  the  sea 
to  be  a  tear,  rriv  iddAarraw  ftiy  ckoAci  tlvat  6d- 
Kpvoy  (De  Vitd) ;  and  some  one  else,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  added  the  planet  Saturn  as  the  source  of 
it,  Empedocles,  with  similar  affectation,  called 
the  sea  the  sweat  of  the  earth :  "  t6p«*Ta  t^?  y^. 
See  R liter shusius  upon  Porphyry ^  Num.  41. 

7  The  system  of  the  harmonized  orbs  was 
styled  by  the  ancients  the  Great  Lyre  of  Or- 
pheus, for  which  Lucian  thus  accounts :  —  ^ 
tk  Aupii  cvra^iTOf  covaa  tt{v  ti»v  Ktvovfiivwy 
a<rrpitv  apiLoviav  avv^PakXtro,  k,  r.  A.  in  *'A^ 
trolog,^^ 

8  Jt«iA«  ^v\(is%  iir<ipi0iiovx  Totc  aarpoK,  Jfcc^ 
&'  fKditmiy  irpbf  tKcurroy^  itai  iiifiifidaai  'uS  EIS 
'OXHMA  —  "  Distributing  the  souls  severally 
among  the  stars,  and  mounting  each  soul  upon  a 
star  as  on  its  chariot." — Plato,  Tim^nts, 
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Beneath  Hispania's  sun, 
Thou  *lt  see  a  streamlet  run, 
Which   I   've   imbued   with   breathing 
melody;  ^ 
And  there,  when  night-winds  down  the 

current  die, 
Thou  'It  hear  how  like  a  harp  its  waters 

sigh : 
A  liquid  chord  is  every  wave  that  flows, 
An    airy   plectrum    every   breeze    that 
blows.  * 

There,  by  that  wondrous  stream, 
Go,  lay  thy  languid  brow, 
And   I  will   send   thee  such  a  godlike 

dream, 
As  never  blest  the  slumbers  even  of  him,' 
Who,  many  a  night,  with  his  primordial 
lyre,* 
Sate  on  the  chill  Pangaean  mouift,* 
And,  looking  to  the  orient  dim. 
Watched  the  first  flowing  of  that  sacred 

fount, 
From  which  his  soul  had  drunk  its  fire. 
Oh  think  what  visions,  in  that  lonely 
hour. 
Stole  o*er  his  musing  breast; 
What  pious  ecstasy  * 
Wafted  his  prayer  to  that  eternal  Power, 

1  This  musical  river  it  mentionod  in  tha  ro- 
mance of  Achilles  Tatius.  ^ir«i  wora^ov  .  .  .  ^i' 
hk  aKOvaai  dcAj^  rov  v2arof  AoAovi^ot.  Tho 
Latin  vernon,  in  supplying  the  hiattis  which  is 
in  th«  original,  has  placed  the  river  in  Hispania. 
"In  HisfantA  quoqvt  Jiuvius  ttt,  quern  primQ 
asfiectu,*^  etc. 

2  These  two  lines  are  translated  from  the 
words  of  Achilles  Tatius.  iav  y^h\iyii%  ai^cfiot 
<t(  rdt  biva^  itiwttrfi,  to  jxiv  viiap  «if  x^P^^.  *f>oi}- 
rrat.  to  6i  nvtufia  tou  w6aTo«  nXrfXTpoy  yivtrax. 
rh  ptv^a  6i  mt  «i0ap«  AoAct.  —  Z,<^.  ii. 

3  Orpheus. 

4  They  called  his  lyre  apx«*<i'"poiroi'  inraxop- 
iov  'Op^toti.  Sec  a  curious  work  by  a  professor 
of  Graek  at  Venice,  entitled  '^Hebaotnades^  sive 
se^tem  d*  ttpitnario  libri."^  —  Lib,  iv.  caf>.  3. 
p.  177. 

5  Eratosthenes,  in  mentioning  the  extreme 
veneration  of  Orpheus  for  Apollo,  says  that  ht 
was  accustomed  tf»  go  to  the  PanK»:in  mountain 
at  day-break,  and  there  wait  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  hail  its  beams. 
eireyetp6fief<Sc  tc  r^c  WKih^^  Kara.  ry\v  kmMKy^v 
irtK  rh  ftpof  t6  AoAovutvoi'  IlayyatoK,  -upxtaiiinvt 
t4«  aKaroAilf,  li^a  tSj;  ror  'HAtor  wpwror.  — 
Kar«9T«p{a-fi.  34. 

6  There  are  some  verses  of  Orpheus  preserved 
to  us,  which  contain  sublime  ideas  of  the  unity 


Whose  semi  upon  this  new-bom  world 

imprest ' 
The  various  forms  of  bright  divinity  I 
Or,  dost   thou   know  what  dreams   I 

wove, 
Mid  the  deep  horror  of  that  silent 
bower,* 
Where  the  rapt  Samian  slept  his  holy 
slumber? 

When,  free 

From  every  earthly  chain. 

From    wreaths    of    pleasure   and    from 

bonds  of  pain. 

His  spirit  flew  through  fields  abore. 

Drank  at  the  source  of  nature's  fontal 

number,* 
And  saw,  in  mystic  choir,  around  him 

move 
The  stars  of   song,    Heaven's  barning 
minstrelsy ! 
Such  dreams,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  swear 
By  the  great  diadem  that  twines  my 

hair, 
And  by  the  seven  gems  that  sparkk 
there,w 

and  magnificence  of  the  Pclty.     For  Iqstaiicc, 
those  which  Justin  Martyr  \\3a  produced :  -~ 

Xpvactw  ci'i  ^portf,  k,  t.  A. 

"/tdGrttcCoAorfa/.** 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  these  are  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  fabrications,  which  were 
frequent  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity.  Still, 
it  appears  doubtful  to  whom  they  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, being  too  pious  for  the  Pagans,  and  too 
poetical  for  the  Fathera. 

7  In  one  of  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus.  h«  a^ 
tributes  a  figured  seal  to  Apollo,  with  wmch  he 
imagines  that  deity  to  have  stamped  a  vauia^y  oi 
forms  upon  the  umverae. 

8  Alluding  to  the  cave  near  Samoa,  where 
Pythagoras  devoted  the  greater  part  oi  his  daya 
and  nights  to  meditation  and  the  mysteries  of  ma 
philosophy.  ''lamblick.d*  VitV  This,  as  Hoi- 
stenius  remarks,  was  in  imitation  of  the  Magi. 

9  The  tetractys,  or  sacred  number  of  the 
Pyth.igoreaiis,  on  which  thc^  solemnly  swore, 
and  which  they  called  vayav  acvaov  ^vo-«*k, 
"  the  fountain  of  perennial  nature."  Ludan  has 
ridicnlod  thi«4  religious  arithmetic  very  cleverly  io 
his  S.ilc  of  Philosophers. 

10  This  diadem  Is  intended  to  represent  the 
analogy  between  the  notes  of  music  and  the 
prismatic  colors.  We  find  in  Plutarch  a  vafoe 
intimation  of  this  kindred  harmony  in  color*  and 
sounds.  — 6«^cv  re  nat  AicoJ»,  ikttk  ^rif«  r%  cal 
^b«rbf  TT}f  apfj-ovlav  «irt^a«rov<rt.— "ZV  AAtticm.** 
Cassiodorus,  whose  idea  I  may  be  tuppoeed 
to  have  borrowwiU  says,  in  a  letter  upon  mnaic  to 
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Miof  ling  their  beams 
In  a  wft  iris  of  barmonioiis  light, 
Ob,  mortal!  sueh  shall  be  thy  radiant 
difaois. 


I  FOUMD  her  not  —  the  chamber  seemed 
Like  lome  dirinely  haunted  place, 

Where  fairy  forms  bad  lately  beamed, 
And  left  behind  their  odorous  trace ! 

It  felt  as  ii  her  lips  had  shed 
A  agfa  around  her,  ere  she  fled, 
Whicb  hung,  as  on  a  melting  lute, 
When  all  the  silver  chords  are  route, 
There  lingers  still  a  trembling  breath 
After  the  note's  luxurious  death, 
A  shade  of  song,  a  spirit  air 
Of  melodies  w^ch  had  been  there. 

I  saw  tbe  retl,  which,  all  the  day, 

Had  floated  o*er  her  cheek  of  rose; 
I  mm  the  couch,  where  Ute  she  lay 

In  languor  of  divine  repose; 
And  I  could  trace  the  hallowed  print 

Her  Hmbs  had  left,  as  pure  and  warm, 
As  if  'l  were  done  in  rapture's  mint. 

And  Love  himself  had  stampt  the  form. 

Oh  my  sweet  mistress,  where  wert  thou  ? 

In  pity  fly  not  thus  from  me; 
Thou  an  my  life,  my  essence  now. 

And  my  soul  dies  of  wanting  thee. 

TO  MRS.  HENRY  TIGHE, 

OM   KBAOING   HSK  "  PSYCHB.'' 

Tux  me  the  witching  tale  again. 
For  never  has  my  heart  or  ear 

Hang  on  so  sweet,  so  pure  a  strain. 
So  pure  to  feel,  so  sweet  to  hear. 

Say,  Love,  in  all  thy  prime  of  fame. 
When  the  high  heaven  itself  was  thine; 

When  piety  confest  the  flame. 
And  even  thy  errors  were  divine; 

Did  ever  Muse's  hand,  so  fair, 
A  glory  round  thy  temples  spread  ? 

Did  erer  lip's  ambrosial  air 

Soch  fragrance  o'er  thy  altars  shed? 


tieevtAmra  di»0r9iimi»  t^ni,  hUuuiitur 
'  71m  It  la^Md  th«  only  tol«nihU 
IB  the  letter.— Z. A  Ii.  Variar. 


One  nuud  there  was,  who  round  her  lyre 
The  mystic  myrtle  wildly  wreathed;  — 

But  all  her  sighs  were  sighs  of  fire, 
The  myrtle  withered  as  she  breathed. 

Oh  !  you,  that  love's  celestial  dream, 
In  all  its  purity,  would  know, 

Let  not  the  senses'  ardent  beam 

Too  strongly  through  the  vision  glow. 

Love  safest  lies,  concealed  in  night, 
The  night  where  heaven  has  bid  him 
lie; 

Oh !  shed  not  there  unhallowed  light. 
Or,  Psyche  knows,  the  boy  will  fly.* 

Sweet  Psyche,  many  a  charmed  hour, 
Through  many  a  wild  and  magic  waste. 

To  the  fair  fount  and  blissful  bower  ^ 
Have  I,  in  dreams,  thy  light  foot  traced  ! 

Where'er  thy  joys  are  numbered  now, 
Beneath  whatever  shades  of  rest, 

The  Genius  of  the  starry  brow  • 

Hath  bound  thee  to  thy  Cupid's  breast; 

Whether  above  the  horizon  dim. 

Along  whose  verge  our  spirits  stray,  — 

1  See  the  story  Iq  Apuleius.  With  respect  to 
this  beautiful  alle^ry  of  Love  and  Psyche,  there 
is  aa  ingenious  idea  suggested  by  the  senator 
Buonarotti,  in  his  "  Ouervazioni  sopra  cUcumi 
^rammtnii  Hi  vtuioMticiV  He  thinks  the  fable 
IS  taken  from  sonie  very  occult  mysteries,  which 
had  long  been  celebrated  in  honor  of  Love ;  and 
accounts,  upon  this  supposition,  for  the  silence 
of  the  more  ancient  authors  upon  the  subject,  as 
it  was  not  till  towards  the  decline  of  pagan  su- 
perstition, that  writers  oould  venture  to  revead  or 
discuss  such  ceremonies.  Accordingly,  observes 
Una  author,  we  find  Lucian  and  Pluurch  treating, 
without  reserve,  of  the  Dea  Syria,  as  well  as  of 
Isis  and  Osiris ;  and  Apuleius,  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  th«  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  has  also  detailed  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  I  sis.  Sec  the  Gicmale  di  Litttrati  d  1  talia^ 
Um.  zxvii.  mrticpl.  i.  See  also  the  observations 
upon  the  ancient  gems  in  the  "  Museum  Florea> 
tiouro,"  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

1  cannot  avoid  remarkiuK  here  an  error  into 
which  the  French  Encyclon^distes  have  been  led 
by  M.  Spon,  in  their  article  Psyche.  They  say 
*^Pttron€  fait  nn  rhit  d«  la  Pomf^  nuMiaU  a€ 
C€i  dtux  amans  (Amour  et  Psythe).  liijh^  dii- 
1/,'*  etc.  The  Psyche  of  Petronius,  however,  is 
a  servant'Hiaid,  and  the  marriage  which  he  de- 
scribes is  that  of  the  young  Pannychis.  See 
Spon's  "  Recfurckei  ntritusrs,*'  etc  Diufr^ 
tat.  5. 

2  Allusions  to  Mrs.  Tight 's  Poem. 

3  Coiwtaacy. 
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Half  sunk  beneath  the  shadowy  rim, 
Half  brightened  by  the  upper  ray,  ^ — 

Thou  dwellest  in  a  world,  all  light, 
Or,  lingering  here,  dost  love  to  be, 

To  other  souls,  the  guardian  bright 
That  Love  was,  through  this  gloom,  to 
thee; 

Still  be  the  song  to  Psyche  dear, 
The  song,  whose  gentle  voice  was  given 

To  be,  on  earth,  to  mortal  ear. 
An  echo  of  her  own,  in  heaven. 

FROM 

THE   HIGH    PRIEST  OF  APOLLO 

TO 

A  VIRGIN  OF  DELPHI.* 

Cum  digno  digna 

SULPICIA. 

"  Who  is  the  maid,  with  golden  hair, 
•*  With  eye  of  fire,  and  foot  of  air, 
**  Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells, 
"The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  shells?  ** 
*T  was  thus  the  deity,  who  treads 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  proudly  sheds 
Day  from  his  eyelids  —  thus  he  spoke, 
As  through  my  cell  his  glories  broke. 

Aphelia  is  the  Delphic  fair,* 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  golden  hair, 
Aphclia's  are  the  airy  feet. 
And  hers  the  harp  divinely  sweet; 

1  By  this  image  the  Platonists  expressed  the 
middle  state  of  the  soul  between  sensible  and 
intellectual  existence. 

2  This  poem,  as  well  as  a  few  others  in  the 
following  volume,  formed  part  of  a  work  which 
I  had  early  projected,  and  even  announced  to 
the  public,  but  which,  luckily,  perhaps,  for  my« 
self,  had  been  interrupted  by  my  visit  to  America 
in  the  year  1803. 

Among  those  impostures  in  which  the  priests 
of  the  pagan  temples  are  known  to  have  inmilged, 
one  of  the  most  favorite  was  that  of  announcing 
to  some  fair  votary  of  the  shrine,  that  the  God 
himself  had  become  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and 
would  descend  in  all  his  glory,  to  pay  her  a  visit 
within  the  recesses  of  ihe  fane.  An  adventure  of 
ihis  description  formed  an  episode  in  the  classic 
romance  which  I  had  sketched  out ;  and  the  short 
fn^rmeni,  given  above,  belongs  to  an  epistle  by 
which  the  story  was  to  have  been  introduced. 

3  In  the  9th  Pythic  of  Pindar,  where  Apollo, 
in  the  same  manner,  requires  of  Chiron  some 
information  respecting  the  fair  Cyrene,  the  Cen- 
taur, in   obeying,  very  gravely  apologizeft  for 


For  foot  so  light  has  never  trod 
The  laurelled  caverns*  of  the  god. 
Nor  harp  so  soft  hath  ever  given 
A  sigh  to  earth  or  hymn  to  hemven. 

"Then  tell  the  virgin  to  unfold, 
"  In  looser  pomp,  her  locks  of  gold, 
**  And  bid  tnose  eyes  more  fondly  shine 
"  To  welcome  down  a  Spouse  Divine ; 
"  Since  He,  who  lights  the  path  of  years — 
**  Even  from  the  fount  of  morning's  tears 
**  To  where  his  setting  splendors  bum 
**  Upon  the  western  sea-maid*s  urn  — 
**  Doth  not,  in  all  his  course,  behold 
"  Such  eyes  of  fire,  such  hair  of  gold. 
**  Tell  her,  he  comes,  in  blissful  pride, 
**  His  lip  yet  sparkling  with  the  tide 
"  That  mantles  in  Olympian  bowls,  — 
"  The  nectar  of  eternal  souls! 
"  For  her,  for  her  he  quits  the  skies, 
**  And  to  her  kiss  from  nectar  flies. 
"Oh,   he  would  quit   his   star-throned 

height, 
"  And  leave  the  world  to  pine  for  light, 
"  Might  he  but  pass  the  hours  of  shade, 
**  Beside  his  peerless  Delphic  maid, 
"  She,  more  than  earthly  woman  blest, 
"He,    more    than    god    on    woman's 

breast!" 

There  is  a  cave  beneath  the  steep,* 
Where  living  rills  of  crystal  weep 
O'er  herbage  of  the  loveliest  hue 
That  ever  spring  begemmed  with  dew : 
There  oft  the  greensward's  glossy  tint 
Is  brightened  by  the  recent  print 
Of  many  a  faun  and  naiad's  feet,  — 
Scarce    touching    earth,   their    step   so 

fleet,  — 
That  there,  by  moonlight's  ray,  had  trod. 
In  light  dance,  o'er  the  verdant  sod. 
"  There,  there,"  the  god,  impassioned, 

said, 
"  Soon  as  the  twilight  tinge  is  fled, 

telling  the  God  what  hit  omnisdence  most  know 
so  perfectly  alreadjr :    ^ 

ci  hi  yt  xpri  icai  irdp  vo^hv  im^tpi(a*f 
ipru*. 
4  aAA*  ci(  So^imMi}  yv«Aa  fitf<niiat  rii*. 

EURIPID.    "/i»«."r.  76. 
5  The  Corydan  Cave,  which  Patuanias  men* 
tions.     The  inhabiunts  of    Pamassos  held  it 
sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs,  who  were  chil- 
dren of  the  river  PUsttts. 
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•  And  the  dim  orb  of  lunar  souls  ^ 

•  Along  its  shadowy  pathway  rolls  — 

•  There  shall  wc  meet,  —  and  not  even 

He. 
'•  The  God  who  reigns  immortally, 
•*  Where  BabcPs  turrets  paint  their  pride 
"Upon  the  Euphrates*  shining  tide, a  — 
**  Not  even  when  to  his  midnight  loves 
••  !n  mystic  majesty  he  moves, 
**  Lighted  by  many  an  odorous  fire, 
"  And  hymned  by  all  Chaldaea's  choir, — 
*'  E'er  yet,  o'er  mortal  brow,  let  shine 
"  Such  effluence  of  Love  Divine, 
^As  shall    to-night,    blest    maid,   o*er 

thine." 

Happy  the  maid,  whom  heaven  allows 
To  break  for  heaven  her  virgin  vows ! 
Happy  the  maid  !  —  her  robe  of  shame 
h  whitened  by  a  heavenly  flame, 
Whi:xc  glory,  with  a  lingering  trace. 
Shines  through  and  deifies  her  race  I ' 

FRAGMENT. 
Pmr  me,  love !  I  *11  pity  thee, 
If  ihon  indeed  has  felt  like  me. 
AH,  all  my  bosom's  peace  is  o'er ! 
Sx  night,  which  was  my  hour  of  calm, 
^^'ben  from  the  page  of  classic  lore, 
Fr-XD  the  pure  fount  of  ancient  lay 
Mj  soul  has  drawn  the  placid  balm, 

1  Sec  a  preceding  note,  p.  31.  It  should 
■em  that  hmar  spints  were  of  a  porer  order 
ika  ffvits  in  gei»enl,  as  Pythagoras  was  said 
b«  b>  ftiUcwers  to  have  descended  from  the 
repLAs  of  the  moon.  The  heresiarch  Manes,  in 
tac  oase  tnanoer,  imagined  that  the  sun  and 
morn  an  ilie  residence  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
■cnsKM  was  nothing  more  than  his  flight  to 
*a»e  ort*. 

3  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  at  Babvlon; 
■  n»e  of  wfaixe  towers  there  was  a  large  cnanel 
■rt  ifort  fur  these  celestial  assignations.  "  No 
■a  is  aJkyved  to  sleep  here,"  says  Herodotus ; 
"  b«t  the  ajMrtznent  is  appropriated  to  a  female, 
•*»*.  if  we  believe  the  Chaldjran  priests,  the 
^rr  selects  from  the  women  of  the  country,  as 
te  b^onte."    LA.  i.  cap,  i8t. 

3  Fosteselle,  in  his  playful  ti/acimtnio  of 
tV  leaned  materials  of  Van-Dale,  has  related  in 
^  <wn  toimitable  manner  an  adventure  of  this 
uid  vfakh  was  detected  and  exposed  at  Alex- 
See  **  L'Hidtffre  des  OracUs^'*  dis- 
ii.    Crebillon,  too,  in  one  of  his 

J  liitlc  stories,  has  made  the  G^nie 

Wiy  Taapcs,  of  the  Isle  Jonquille,  assert  this 
fnriierc  n(  spiritual  beings  in  a  manner  rather 
Ml*  able  to  the  hnsbaads  ol  the  island. 


Which  charmed  its  every  grief  away, 
Ah !  there  I  find  that  balm  no  more. 
Those  spells,  which  make  us  oft  forget 
The  fleeting  troubles  of  the  day, 
In  deeper  sorrows  only  whet 
The  stings  they  cannot  tear  away. 
When  to  my  pillow  racked  I  fly. 
With  weary  sense  and  wakeful  eye. 
While  my  brain  maddens,   where,  ohj 

where 
Is  that  serene  consoling  prayer, 
Which  once  has  harbingcred  my  rest. 
When  the  still  soothing  voice  of  Heaven 

Hath  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  breast, 
**  Sleep  on,  thy  errors  are  forgiven  !  '* 
No,  though  I  still  in  semblance  pray. 
My  thoughts  are  wandering  far  away. 
And  even  the  name  of  Deity 
Is  murmured  out  in  sighs  for  thee. 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 
How  oft  a  cloud,  with  envious  veil, 

Obscures  yon  bashful  light, 
Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 

Along  the  waste  of  night ! 

*T  is  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrongs 

Obscure  with  malice  keen 
Some  timid  heart,  which  only  longs 

To  live  and  die  unseen. 

THE   KISS. 
Grow  to  my  lip,  thou  sacred  kiss. 
On  which  my  soul's  beloved  swore 
That  there  should  come  a  lime  of  bliss, 
When  she  would   mock   my  hopes   no 

nK)re. 
And  fancy  shall  thy  glow  renew, 
In  sighs  at  morn,  and  dreams  at  night. 
And  none  shall  steal  thy  holy  dew 
Till  thou  *rt  absolved  by  rapture's  rite. 
Sweet  hours  that  are  to  make  me  blest, 
Fly,  swift  as  breezes,  to  the  goal. 
And  let  my  love,  my  more  than  soul 
Come  blushing  to  this  ardent  breast. 
Then,  while  in  every  glance  I  drink 
The  rich  o'erflowiiigs  of  her  mind. 
Oh!  let  her  ail  enamoured  sink 
In  sweet  abandonment  resigned. 
Blushing  for  all  our  struggles  past, 
And  murmuring,  **  I  am  thine  at  last !  " 
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SONG. 
Think  on  that  look  whose  melting  ray 

For  one  sweet  moment  mixt  wilh.mine, 
And  for  that  moment  seemed  to  say, 

**  I  dare  not,  or  I  would  be  thine !  ** 

Think  on  thy  every  smile  and  glance, 
On  all  thou  hast  to  charm  and  move; 

And  then  forgive  my  bosom's  trance, 
Nor  tell  me  it  is  sin  to  love. 

Oh,  not  to  love  thee  were  the  sin; 

For  sure,  if  Fate's  decrees  be  done. 
Thou,  thou  art  destined  still  to  win. 

As  I  am  destined  to  be  won ! 

THE  CATALOGUE. 
**  CoMR,  tell  me,"  says  Rosa,  as  kissing 
and  kist. 
One  day  she  reclined  on  my  breast; 
**  Come,  tell  me  the  number,  repeat  me 
the  list 
**Of  the  nymphs  you  have  loved  and 
carest."  — 
Oh  Rosa !  't  was  only  my  fancy  that  roved, 

My  heart  at  the  moment  was  free; 
But  I  '11  tell  thee,  my  girl,  how  many 
I  've  loved, 
And  the  number  shall  finish  with  thee. 

My  tutor  was  Kitty;  in  infancy  wild 

She  taught  me  the  way  to.be  blest; 
She  taught  me  to  love  her,  I  loved  like 
a  child, 

But  Kitty  could  fancy  the  rest. 
This  lesson  of  dear  and  enrapturing  lore 

I  have  never  forgot,  I  allow: 
I  have  had  it  hy  rote  very  often  before. 

But  never  by  heart  until  now. 

Pretty  Martha  was  next,  and  my  soul 
was  all  flame, 
But  my  head  was  so  full  of  romance 
That  I   fancied  her  into  some  chivalry 
dame, 
And  I  was  her  knight  of  the  lance. 
But    Martha   was   not   of    this   fanciful 
school, 
And  she   laughed   at   her  poor   little 
knight; 
While    I    thought    her   a   go<ldcss,   she 
thought  me  a  fool. 
And  I  '11  swear  she  was  most  in  the 
right. 


My  soul  was  now  calm,  till,  by  Ooris's 
looks, 
Again  I  was  tempted  to  rove; 
But  Cloris,  I  found,  was  so  learned  in 
books 
That  she  gave  me  more  logic  than  lotve. 
So  I  left  this  young  Sappho,  and  hastened 
to  fly 
To  those  sweeter  logicians  in  bliss. 
Who  argue  the  point  with  a  soul-telling 
eye. 
And  convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss. 

Oh  I  Susan  was  then  all  the  world  unto 
me. 
But  Susan  was  piously  given ; 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  could  never 
agree 
On    the   road    that  was   shortest    to 
Heaven. 
**0h,  Susan!"  I  've  said,  in  the  mo- 
ments of  mirth, 
"  What  's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me? 
**  I  devoutly  believe  there  's  a  heaven 
on  earth, 
**  And  believe  that  that  heaven  's  in 
iheer' 

IMITATION   OF  CATULLUS. 
TO  HIMSELF. 
Miter  Catnlte,  eUsinas  tnepth^^  etc 
Ceasr  the  sighing  fool  to  play; 
Cc.ise  to  trifle  life  away; 
Nor  vainly  think  those  joys  thine  own. 
Which  all,  alas,  have  falsely  flown. 
What  hours,  Catullus,  once  were  thine. 
How  fairly  seemed  thy  day  to  shine, 
When  lightly  thou  didst  fly  to  meet 
The  girl  whose  smile  was  then  so  sweet  — 
The  girl  thou  lovedst  with  fonder  paiu 
Then  e'er  thy  heart  can  feel  again. 

Ye  met  —  your  souls  seemed  all  in  one, 
Like  tapers  that  commingling  shone; 
Thy  heart  was  warm  enough  for  both, 
And  hers,  in  truth,  was  nothing  loath. 

Such  were  the  hours  that  once 
thine; 
But,  ah  !  those  hours  no  longer  shine, 
For  now  the  nymph  delights  no  more 
In  what  she  loved  so  much  before; 
And  all  Catullus  now  can  do. 
Is  to  be  proud  and  frigid  too; 
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Nor  ioUow  where  the  wanton  flies, 
Nor  sw  the  blist  that  she  denies. 
FaHr  maid !  he  bids  farewell  to  thee, 
To  lofe,  and  all  love's  misery; 
The  beydaj  of  his  heart  is  o'er, 
Nor  will  he  court  one  favor  more. 

Fly,  perjured  girl !  —  but  whither  fly? 
Who  DOW  will  praise  thy  cheek  and  eye  ? 
Who  now  will  drink  the  syren  tone, 
^hjch  tells  him  thou  art  all  his  own? 
Oh,  none:  — and  he  who  loved  before 
Can  never,  never  love  thee  more. 


** AVa&fcrr  da  t  ctmdemn  tkr* ;  /v,  and  sin  no 
^HV  / "  —  St.  Jomk.  eta^.  tU. 
Oh  woomui,  if  through  sinful  wile 

Thy  soul   hath  strayed  from  honor's 
track, 
T  K  mercy  only  can  beguile. 

By  gentle  ways,  the  wanderer  back. 

The  v.ain  that  on  thy  virtue  lies. 

Washed  by  those  tears,  not  long  will 
suy; 

As  ckwids  that  sully  morning  skies 
May  all  be  wept  in  showers  away. 

Go,  go,  be  innocent,  —  and  live; 

The  tongues  of  men  may  wound  thee 
sore; 
Bat  Heaven  in  pity  can  forgive. 

And  bids  thee  **  go,  and  sin  no  more !  " 

NONSENSE. 
Gnno  reader !  if  you  e'er  have  seen, 

When  Phoebus  hastens  to  his  pillow, 
The  mermaids,  with  their  tresses  green, 

I>anring  upon  the  western  billow : 
If  ynn  have  seen,  at  twilight  dim, 
Whrti  the  lone  spirit's  vesper  hymn 

FVsats  ifild  along  the  winding  shore. 
If  y  iQ  have  seen,  through  mist  of  eve. 
The  fairy  train  their  ringlets  weave, 
Glancing  along  the  spangled  green :  — 

If  you  have  seen  all  this,  and  more, 
God  bless  me,  what  a  deal  you  've  seen ! 

EPIGRAM, 

ntOM   THE  FRENCH. 
•*  I  XKVEK  gave  a  kiss  (says  Prue), 

•'To  naughty  man,  for  I  abhor  it." 
She  will  not  gix'e  a  kiss,  *t  is  true; 
She  *n  take  one  though,  and  thank  you 
for  it. 


ON  A  SQUINTING   POETESS. 
To  no  one  Muse  does  she  her  glance 

conBrte, 
But  has  an  eye,  at  once,  to  all  the  Nine  ! 


TO 


•  Moria  /»«r  quando  vuot,  non  }  bisoena  muUur 
ni/accia  ni  voce  ptr  esur  un  A  Hgelo.S 

Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven's  G)Urt  a  form  more  fair 

Than  Beauty  here  on  earth  has  given; 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see  — 
The  voice  we  hear  —  and  you  will  be 

An  angel  reiuiy-nuuU  for  Heaven  1 

TO   ROSA. 

A  Jkr  C0f»Mrxm,  t  cumtUc  d^ammtUL 

"Past.  Fid,'' 

And  are  you  then  a  thing  of  art. 
Seducing  all,  and  loving  none; 

And  have  I  strove  to  gain  a  heart 

Which  every  coxcomb  thinks  his  own? 

Tell  me  at  once  if  this  be  true, 
And  I  will  calm  my  jealous  breast; 

Will  learn  to  join  the  dangling  crew, 
And  share  your  simpers  with  the  rest. 

But  if  your  heart  be  not  so  free,  — 
Oh !  if  another  share  that  heart, 

Tell  not  the  hateful  tale  to  me, 
But  mingle  mercy  with  your  art. 

I  'd  rather  think  you  **  false  as  hell,'* 
Than  find  you  to  be  all  divine, — 

Than  know  that  heart  could  love  so  well. 
Yet   know  that   heart    would  not  be 
mine! 

TO   PHILLIS. 
Phiixis,  you  little  rosy  rake. 

That  heart  of  yours  I  long  to  rifle : 
Come,  give  it  me,  and  do  not  make 

So  much  ado  about  a  trijle  ! 

TO   A   LADY, 

ON    HBR   SINGING. 

Thy  song  has  taught  my  heart  to  feel 
Those  soothing  thoughts  of  heavenly 
love, 

'  The  words  addrc&sed  bv  Lord  HerHcrt  of 
Chcrburv  to  the  beautiful  Sfun  at  Munino. — 
See  his  Ltf*. 
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Which  o'er  the  sainted  spirits  steal 
When  listening  to  the  spheres  above ! 

When,  tired  of  life  and  misery, 
I  wish  to  sigh  my  latest  breath, 

Oh,  Emma !  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  sing  mc  into  death. 

And  if  along  thy  lip  and  cheek 

That  smile  of  heavenly  softness  play. 

Which,  —  ah !    forgive  a  mind   that   's 
weak,  — 
So  oft  has  stolen  my  mind  away; 

Thou  'It  seem  an  angel  of  the  sky, 
That  comes  to  charm  me  into  bliss: 

I  '11  gaze  and  die  —  Who  would  not  die. 
If  death  were  half  so  sweet  as  this? 

SONG. 

ON   THE  BIRTHDAY  OF   MRS.  . 

WRITTEN  IN   IRELAND,       I799. 

Of  all  my  happiest  hours  of  joy, 

And  even  I  have  had  my  measure. 
When  hearts  were  full,  and  every  eye 

Hath  kindled  with  the  light  of  pleasure. 
An  hour  like  this  I  ne'er  was  given, 

So  full  of  friendship's  purest  blisses; 
Young  Love  himself  looks  down    from 
heaven, 
To  smile  on  such  a  day  as  this  is. 
Then  come,  my  friends,  this  hour 
improve, . 
Let  's  feel  as  if  we  ne'er  could 
sever ; 
And  may  the  birth  of  her  we  love 
Be  thus  with  joy  remembered  ever  ! 

Oh  !  banish  every  thought  to-night, 
Which  could  disturb  our  soul's  com- 
munion; 
Abandoned  thus  to  dear  delight. 

We  'II  even  for  once  forget  the  Union  ! 
On  that  let  statesmen  try  their  powers, 
And    tremble  o'er  the    rights  they  'd 
die  for; 
The  union  of  the  soul  be  ours, 
And  every  union  else  we  sigh  for. 

Then  come,  my  friends,  etc. 

In  every  eye  around  I  mark 

The  feelings  of  the  heart  o'crflowing; 
From  every  soul  I  catch  the  spark 

Of  sympathy,  in  friendship  glowing. 


Oh  !  could  such  moments  ever  fly; 
Oh !  that  we  ne'er  were  doomed  to 
lose  'em; 
And  all  as  bright  as  Charlotte's  eye. 
And  all  as  pure  as  Charlotte's  bosom. 
Then  come,  my  friends,  etc. 

For  me,  whate'er  my  span  of  yeai-s, 

Whatever  sun  may  light  my  roving; 
Whether  I  waste  my  life  in  tears. 

Or  live,  as  now,  for  mirth  and  loving; 
This  day  shall  come  with  aspect  kind, 

Wherever  fate  may  cast  your  rover; 
He  '11  think  of  those  he  left  behind, 

And  drink  a  health  to  bliss  that 's  over  ! 
Then  come,  my  friends,  etc. 

SONG.i 
Mary,  I  believed  thee  true, 

And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing; 
But  now  I  mourn  that  e'er  I  knew 
A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Few  have  ever  loved  like  me,  — 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  too  sincerely ! 

And  few  have  e'er  deceived  like  thee,  — 
Alas !  deceived  me  too  severely. 

Fare  thee  well !  —  yet  think  awhile 
On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt 
thee; 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile. 
And  die  with  thee  than  live  without 
thee. 

Fare  thee  well !  I  *11  think  of  thee. 

Thou  Icavest  me  many  a  bitter  token ; 
For  see,  distracting  woman,  see. 

My     peace    is    gone,    my    heart     is. 
broken !  — 

Fare  thee  well ! 

MORALITY. 
A  familiar  epistle. 

AUDRESSFD   TO 

J.  ATKINSON,  ESQ.  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Though  long  at  school  and  college  doz- 

O'er  books  of  verse  and  books  of  prosing, 

1  TlicJ^e  words  were  written  to  the  pathetic 
Scutch  air  "  G^la  Water." 
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And  copying  from  their  moral  pages 
Fioe  redpes  for  making  sages; 
Tboogh  long  with  those  divines  at  school, 
Who  think  to  make  us  good  by  rule; 
Who,  in  naetbodic  forms  advancing, 
Teaching  morality  like  dancing, 
Teil  as,  for  Heaven  or  money's  sake. 
What  sups  we  are  through  life  to  take : 
Tboogh   thus,  my  friend,  so  long  em- 
ployed, 
Wkh  so  much  midnight  oil  destroyed, 
I  mast  confess,  my  searches  past, 
I  *vc  only  learned  to  doubt  at  last. 
I  find  the  doctors  and  the  sages 
Have  differed  in  all  climes  and  ages, 
A»d  two  in  fifty  scarce  agree 
On  what  is  pure  morality. 
T  is  like  the  rainbow's  shifting  zone, 
And  every  vision  makes  its  own. 

The  doctors  of  the  Porch  advise. 
As  nkodcs  of  being  great  and  wise. 
That  we  should  cease  to  own  or  know 
The  luxuries  that  from  feeling  flow :  — 
**  Reason  alone  must  claim  direction, 
•*  And  Apathy  *s  the  soul's  perfection. 
"  like  a  dull  lake  the  heart  must  lie; 
"  Nor  passion's  gale  nor  pleasure's  sigh, 
'•  Though  Heaven  the  breeze,  the  breath, 

supplied, 
"  Most  curl  the  wave  or  swell  the  tide !  " 

Soch  was  the  rigid  Zeno's  plan 
To  lorm  his  philosophic  man; 
Sach  were  the  modes  kt  taught  mankind 
To  weed  the  garden  of  the  mind ; 
They  tore  from  thence  some  weeds,  *t  is 

true. 
Bat  ail  the  flowers  were  ravaged  too ! 

Now  listen  to  the  wily  strains. 
Which,  on  Cyrene's  sandy  plains. 
When   Pleasure,  nymph  with   loosened 


U^orped  the  philosophic  throne,  — 
Hnr  what  the  courtly  sage's '  tongue 
To  hit  surrounding  pupils  sung :  — 
"  Picasare  's  the  only  noble  end 
**To  which  all  human  powers  should 

tend, 
"  And  Virtue  gives  her  heavenly  lore, 
**  Bat  to  make  Pleasure  please  us  more. 

1  Aristippos. 


**  Wisdom  and  she  were  both  designed 
*•  To  make  the  senses  more  refined, 
**  That  man  might  revel,  free  from  cloy- 
ing, 
"Then  most  a  sage  when  most  enjoy- 
ing!" 

Is  this  morality?  —  Oh,  no! 
Even  I  a  wiser  path  could  show. 
The  flower  within  this  vase  confined, 
The  pure,  the  unfading  flower  of  mind. 
Must  not  throw  all  its  sweets  away 
Upon  a  mortal  mould  of  clay : 
No,  no,  —  its  richest  breath  should  rise 
In  virtue's  incense  to  the  skies. 

But  thus  it  is,  all  sects  we  see 
Have  watchwords  of  morality: 
Some  cry  out  Venus,  others  Jove; 
Here  't  is  Religion,  there  't  is  Love. 
But  while  they  thus  so  widely  wander. 
While  mystics  dream  and  doctors  ponder; 
And  some,  in  dialectics  firm. 
Seek  virtue  in  a  middle  term; 
While  thus  they  strive,  in  Heaven's  de- 
fiance. 
To  chain  morality  with  science; 
The  plain  good  man,  whose  actions  teach 
More  virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach. 
Pursues  his  course,  unsagely  blest, 
His  tutor  whispering  in  his  breast; 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part, 
Though  he  had  Tully  all  by  heart. 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  woe, 
He  little  knows  or  cares  to  know 
That  Epictetus  blamed  that  tear. 
By  Heaven  approved,  to  virtue  dear ! 

Oh  !  when  I  've  seen  the  morning  beam 
Floating  within  the  dimpled  stream; 
While  Nature,  wakening  from  the  night. 
Has  just  put  on  her  robes  of  light. 
Have  I,  with  cold  optician's  gaze, 
Explored  the  doctrine  of  those  rays? 
No,  pedants,  I  have  left  to  you  . 
Nicely  to  separate  hue  from  hue. 
Go,  give  that  moment  up  to  art, 
When  Heaven  and  nature  claim  the  heart ; 
And,  dull  to  all  their  best  attraction, 
Go  —  measure  angles  of  refraction. 
While  I,  in  feeling's  sweet  romance. 
Look  on  each  dayl)eam  as  a  glance 
From  the  great  eye  of  Him  above, 
Wakening  his  world  with  looks  of  love ! 
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THE  TELL-TALE  LYRE. 

I  'VE  heard,  there  was  in  ancient  days 
A  Lyre  of  most  melodious  spell; 

*T  was  heaven  to  hear  its  fairy  lays, 
If  half  be  true  that  legends  tell. 

'T  was  played  on  by  the  gentlest  sighs. 
And  to  their  breath  it  breathed  again 

In  such  entrancing  melodies 

As  ear  had  never  drunk  till  then ! 

Not  harmony*s  serenest  touch 
So  stilly  could  the  notes  prolong; 

They  were  not  heavenly  song  so  much 
As  they  were  dreams  of  heavenly  song  ! 

If  sad  the  heart,  whose  murmuring  air 
Along  the  chords  in  languor  stole, 

The  numbers  it  awakened  there 
Were  eloquence  from  pity's  soul. 

Or  if  the  sigh,  serene  and  light. 

Was  but  the  breath  of  fancied  woes. 

The  string,  that  felt  its  airy  flight. 
Soon  whispered  it  to  kind  repose. 

And  when  young  lovers  talked  alone. 
If,  mid  their  bliss  that  Lyre  was  near, 

It  made  their  accents  all  its  own, 

And  sent  forth  notes  that  heaven  might 
hear. 

There  was  a  nymph,  who  long  had  loved. 
But  dared  not  tell  the  world  how  well : 

The  shades,  where  she  at  evening  roved, 
Alone  could  know,  alone  could  tell. 

*T  was  there,  at  twilight  time,  she  stole. 
When   the   first   star   announced    the 
night,  — 

With  him  who  claimed  her  inmost  soul, 
To  wander  by  that  soothing  light. 

It  chanced  that,  in  the  fairy  bower 
Where  blest  they  wooed  each  other's 
smile, 
This  Lyre,  of  strange  and  magic  power. 
Hung  whispering  o'er  their  heads  the 
while. 

And  as,  with  eyes  commingling  fire, 
They  listened  to  each  other's  vow, 

The  youth  full  oft  would  make  the  Lyre 
A  pillow  for  the  maiden's  brow: 


And,  while  the  melting  words  she  breathed 

Were  by  its  echoes  wafted  round. 
Her    locks    had   with    the    chords    so 
wreathed, 
One  knew  nut  which  gave  forth  the 
sound. 

Alas,  their  hearts  but  little  thought. 
While  thus  they  talked  the  hours  away. 

That  every  sound  the  Lyre  was  taught 
Would  linger  long,  and  long  betray* 

So  mingled  with  its  tuneful  soul 

Were  all  their  tender  murmurs  grown, 

That  other  sighs  unanswered  stole. 
Nor  words  it  breathed  but  theirs  alone. 

Unhappy  nymph  I  thy  name  was  sung 
To  every  breeze  that  "wandered  by; 

The  secrets  of  thy  gentle  tongue 

Were  breathed  in  song  to  earth  and  sky. 

The  fatal  Lyre,  by  Envy's  hand 

Hung  high  amid  the  whispering  groves. 

To  every  gale  by  which  *t  was  fanned. 
Proclaimed  the  mystery  of  your  loves. 

Nor  long  thus  rudely  was  thy  name 
To  earth's  derisive  echoes  given; 

Some  pitying  spirit  downward  came. 
And  took  the  Lyre  and  thee  to  heaven. 

There,  freed  from  earth's  unholy  wrongs, 
Both  happy  in  Love's  home  shall  1^; 

Thou,  uttering  naught  but  seraph  songs, 
And  that  sweet  Lyre  still  echoing  thee  I 

PEACE  AND   GLORY. 

WRITTHN  ON  THK   APPROACH  OP  WAIL 

Where  is  now  the  smile,  that  lightened 

Every  hero's  couch  of  rest? 
Where  is  now  the  hope,  that  brightened 

Honor's  eye  and  Pity's  breast? 
Have  we  lost  the  wreath  we  braided 

For  our  weary  warrior  men? 
Is  the  faithless  olive  faded? 

Must  the  bay  be  plucked  again? 

Passing  hour  of  sunny  weather, 
Lovely,  in  your  light  awhile, 

Peace  and  Glory,  wed  together. 
Wandered  through  our  blessed  isle. 

And  the  eyes  of  Peace  would  glisten. 
Dewy  as  a  morning  sun, 
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When  the  timid  maid  would  listen 

To  the  deeds  her  chief  had  done. 
Is  their  hour  of  dalliance  over? 

Most  the  maiden's  trembling  feet 
Waft  her  from  her  warlike  lover 

To  the  deM.Tt*s  still  retreat? 
Fare  you  well !   with  sighs  we  banish 

Nymph  so  fair  and  guests  so  bright; 
Vet  the  smile,  with  which  you  vanish, 

Leaves  behind  a  soothing  light;  — 

Soothing  light,  that  long  shall  sparkle 

O'er  your  warrior's  sanguined  way, 
Thfottgh  the  field  where  horrors  darkle, 

Shedding  hope's  consoling  ray. 
LoQg  the  smile  his  heart  will  cherish, 

To  its  absent  idol  true  ; 
While  around  him  myriads  perish. 

Glory  still  will  sigh  for  you ! 

SONG. 

Takk  back  the  sigh,  thy  lips  of  art 

In  passion's  moment  breathed  to  me; 
Vet,  no  —  it  must  not,  will  not  part, 
T  is  now  the  life-breath  of  my  heart, 
And  has  become  too  pure  for  thee. 

Take  back  the  kiss,  that  faithless  sigh 

With  all  the  warmth  of  truth  imprest ; 
Yet,  DO  —  the  fatal  kiss  may  lie, 
Upoo  thy  lip  its  sweets  would  die, 
Or  bloom  to  make  a  rival  blest. 

Take  back  the  vows  that,  night  and  day. 
My  heart   received,    I    thought,  from 
thine; 
Vet,  DO  —  allow  them  still  to  stay, 
They  might  soom  other  heart  betray. 
As  sweetly  as  they  Ve  ruined  mine. 

LOVE  AND   REASON. 

"*  Qmamdtk»wnme  c^mtimmc*  k  rais^imtr^  tictssa 
de  mmiir.**  —  J .  J.  Rous&kau.* 

T  WAS  in  the  summer  time  so  sweet. 
When  hearts  and  flowers  are  both  in 


That — who,  of   all   the  world,  should 
meet, 
Ooe  early  dawn,  but  Love  and  Reason ! 

<  Qooted  soncwhere  ia  St.  Pierre's  E/ttdes 


Love  told  his  dream  of  yesternight. 
While     Reason     talked     about     the 
weather; 

The  morn,  in  sooth,  was  fair  and  bright. 
And  on  they  took  their  way  together. 

The  boy  in  many  a  gambol  flew. 
While  Reason,  like  a  Juno,  stalked, 

And  from  her  portly  figure  threw 

A  lengthened  shadow,  as  she  walked. 

No  wonder  Love,  as  on  they  past. 
Should  find  that  sunny  morning  chill. 

For  still  the  shadow  Reason  cast 

Fell  o'er  the  boy,  and  cooled  him  still. 

In  vain  he  tried  his  wings  to  warm. 
Or  find  a  pathway  not  so  dim, 

For  still  the  maid's  gigantic  form 

Would  stalk  between  the  sun  and  him. 

"This  must  not  be,"  said  little  Love  — 
"The  sun  was  made  for  more  than 
you." 

So,  turning  through  a  myrtle  grove. 
He  bid  the  portly  nymph  adieu. 

Now  gayly  roves  the  laughing  boy 
O'er  many  a  mead,  by  many  a  stream; 

In  every  breeze  inhaling  joy. 

And  drinking  bliss  in  every  beam. 

From  all  the  gardens,  all  the  bowers, 
He  culled  the  many  sweets  they  shaded, 

And  ate  the  fruits  and  smelled  the  flowers, 
Till. taste  was  gone  and  odor  faded. 

But  now  the  sun,  in  pomp  of  noon, 
Looked  blazing  o'er  the  sultry  plains; 

Alas!  the  boy  grew  languid  soon. 

And  fever  thrilled  through  all  his  veins. 

The  dew  forsook  his  baby  brow. 

No    more     with    healthy    bloom    he 
smiled  — 

Oh  !  where  was  tranquil  Reason  now. 
To  cast  her  shadow  o'er  the  child? 

Beneath  a  green  and  aged  palm. 

His  foot  at  length  for  shelter  turning. 

He  saw  the  nymph  reclining  calm. 
With  brow  as  cool  as  his  was  burning. 
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**Oh  !  take  me  to  that  bosom  cold,'* 
In  murmurs  at  her  feet  he  said; 

And  Reason  oped  her  garment's  fold, 
And  flung  it  round  his  fevered  head. 

He  felt  her  bosom's  icy  touch, 
And  soon  it  lulled  his  pulse  to  rest; 

For,  ah !  the  chill  was  quite  too  much, 
And  Love  expired  on  Reason's  breast ! 


Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  Fanny  dear; 

While  in  these  arms  you  lie. 
This  world  hath  not  a  wish,  a  fear, 
That  ought  to  cost  that  eye  a  tear, 

That  heart,  one  single  sigh. 

The   world !  —  ah,    Fanny,   Love   must 
shun 

The  paths  where  many  rove ; 
One  bosom  to  recline  upon, 
One  heart  to  be  his  only-one, 

Are  quite  enough  for  Love. 

What  can  we  wish,  that  is  not  here 

Between  your  arms  and  mine? 
Is  there,  on  earth,  a  space  so  dear 
As  that  within  the  happy  sphere 
Two  loving  arms  entwine? 

For  me,  there  's  not  a  lock  of  jet 

Adown  your  temples  curled. 

Within  whose  glossy,  tangling  net, 

My  soul  doth  not,  at  once,  forget 

All,  all  this  worthless  world. 

*T  is  in  those  eyes,  so  full  of  love, 

My  only  worlds  I  see; 
Let  but  their  orbs  in  sunshine  move, 
And  earth  below  and  skies  above 

May  frown  or  smile  for  me. 

ASPASIA. 
'T  WAS  in  the  fair  Aspasia's  bower, 
That  Love  and  Learning,  many  an  hour, 
In  dalliance  met;  and  Learning  smiled 
With  pleasure  on  the  playful  child, 
Who  often  stole,  to  6nd  a  nest 
Within  the  folds  of  Learning's  vest. 

There,  as  the  listening  statesman  hung 
In  transport  on  Aspasia's  tongue, 
The  destinies  of  Athens  took 
Their  color  from  Aspasia's  look. 


Oh  happy  time,  when  laws  of  state 
When  all  that  ruled  the  country's  fate, 
Its  glory,  quiet,  or  alarms. 
Was  planned  between  two  snow-white 
arms! 

Blest   times!   they  could  not   always 

last  — 
And  yet,  even  now,  they  are  not  past. 
Though  we  have  lost  the  giant  mould. 
In  which  their  men  were  cast  of  old, 
Woman,  dear  woman,  still  the  same. 
While  beauty  breathes  through  soul  or 

frame. 
While  man  possesses  heart  or  eyes. 
Woman's  bright  empire  never  dies! 

No,  Fanny,  love,  they  ne*er  shall  say. 
That  beauty's  charm  hath  past  away; 
Give  but  the  universe  a  soul 
Attuned  to  woman's  soft  control. 
And  Fanny  hath  the  charm,  the  skill. 
To  wield  a  universe  at  will. 

THE  GRECIAN  GIRL'S  DREAM 

OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLANDS.* 

TO  HER  LOVER. 

^X*  ^*  K«Ab« 

nv9ay<Si>qf ,  S<ro«i  re  yiipnv  vnipi^av  fptrrot. 
AvoAAmc  ircpi  nXwrtyov. 

"  Oratul.  Metric,  ajcmm, 
OpS0p.  C0lUcU." 

Was  it  the  moon,  or  was  it  morning's  ray. 
That  call'd  thee,  dearest,  from  these  arms 

away? 
Scarce  hadst  thou  left  me,  when  a  dream 

of  night 
Came  o'er  my  spirit  so  distinct  and  bright. 
That,  while  I  yet  can  vividly  recall 
Its  witching  wonders,  thou  shalt   bear 

them  all. 
Methought  I  saw,  upon  the  lunar  beam. 
Two  winged  boys,  such  as  thy  muscmigb* 

dream. 
Descending  from  above,  at  that  still  hour. 
And  gliding,  with  smooth  step,  into  my 

bower. 

1  It  was  imagined  by  some  of  the  ancients 
that  there  is  an  ethereal  ocean  above  us,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  are  two  flontine.  luminous 
isUnds,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  blest  reside 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  word  «mc(«m«  was 
sometimes  synonymous  with  aiip,  and  death  was 
not  unf reauently  called  wtavoto  wipox,  or  **  Uie 
passage  ot  the  ocean.** 
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Fair  as  the  beauteous  spirits  that,  all  day, 
In    Amatha*s  warm  founts    imprisoned 

stay,' 
Bat  rise  at  midnight,  from  the  enchanted 

rill, 
To  cool  their  plumes  upon  some  moonlight 

bill. 

At  once  I  knew  their  mission:  —  *t  was 

to  bear 
My  spirit  upward,  through  the  paths  of 

air, 
To  that  elysian  realm,  from  whence  stray 

beams 
So  oft,  in  sleep,  had  visited  my  dreams. 
Swift  at  their  touch  dissolved  the  ties,  that 

clung 
All  earthly  round  me,  and  aloft  I  sprung; 
While,  heavenward  guides,  the  little  genii 

flew 
Thro'  paths  of  light,  refreshed  by  heaven's 

own  dew. 
And  fanned  h^  airs  still  fragrant  with  the 

breath 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  worlds  that  know 

not  death. 

Thou  knowest,  that,  far  beyond  our 
nether  sky. 
And  shown  but  dimly  to  man^s  errine  eye, 
A  mighty  ocean  of  blue  ether  rolls,^ 

1  Eunapius,  in  his  life  of  lamblichut,  tells  us 
of  two  beautiful  little  spirits  or  loves,  which  Iam> 
blichos  raised  by  enchantment  from  the  warm 
springs  at  Gadara ;  "  dktns  asicuUibus  (says  the 
author  of  the  "  Dii  Fatidid."  p.  i6o)  iUos  esse 
t^ei  Gtnwa  I  *'  which  words,  however,  are  not  in 
£anapius. 

I  nnd  from  Cellarius,  that  Amatha,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gadara,  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  warm  springs,  and  I  have  preferred  it  as 
a  nH>re  poetical  name  than  Gadara.  Cellarius 
quotes  Hieronymus.  "  Est  et  aiia  vSla  in  vi- 
ctMsm  Gadara  nomitu  A  fHaika^  ubi  calid^K  aqum 
erumpttnt."  —  "  Gtograph^  Aniiq^  lib.  iii.  cap, 
»3- 

S  This  belief  of  an  ocean  In  the  heavens,  or 
"  waters  above  the  firmament,"  was  dhe  of  the 
many  physical  errors  in  which  the  early  fathers 
bewildered  themselves.  Le  P.  Baltus,  in  his 
••  Di/tnst  des  Saints  Pkres  accuses  d*  Plato- 
fiismg,"  taking  it  for  granted  tlut  the  ancients 
were  more  correct  in  their  notions  (which  by  no 
means  appears  from  what  I  have  already  quoted), 
adduces  the  obstinacy  of  the  fathers,  in  this  whim- 
sical opinion,  as  a  proof  of  their  repugnance  to 
even  troth  from  the  hands  of  the  philosophers. 
This  is  a  strange  way  of  defending  the  fathers, 
and  attributes  much  more  than  inty  deserve  to 


Gemmed  with  bright  islands,  where  the 

chosen  souls, 
Who  've  past  in  lore  and  love  their  earthly 

hours. 
Repose  for  ever  in  unfading  bowers. 
That  very  moon,  whose  solitary  light 
So  often  guides  thee  to  my  bower  at  night. 
Is  no  chill  planet,  but  an  isle  of  love. 
Floating  in  splendor  through  those  seas 

above. 
And  peopled  with  bright  forms,  aerial 

grown. 
Nor  knowing  aught  of   earth  but  love 

alone. 
Thither,  I  thought,  we  winged  our  airy 

way:  — 
Mild  o'er  its  valleys  streamed  a  silvery 

day. 
While,  all  around,  on  lily  beds  of  rest. 
Reclined    the   spirits  of    the   immortal 

Blest.* 
Oh!   there  I  met   those  few  congenial 

maids, 
Whom  love  hath  warmed,  in  philosophic 

shades; 
There   still    Leontium,*   on   her   sage's 

breast, 

the  philosophers.  For  an  abstract  of  thb  work 
of  Baltus,  (the  opposer  of  Fontenelle,  Van  Dale, 
etc.  in  the  famous  Oracle  controversy,)  see  "Bi" 
bliothhpu  dtsAutturs  Ecclisiast.  du  iSmt  $ticle^ 
part  1.  torn,  ii." 

3  There  were  various  opinions  among  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  their  lunar  establish- 
ment; some  made  it  an  elysium,  and  others  a 
purgatory ;  while  some  supposed  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  enirtj^t  between  heaven  and  earth,  where 
souls  wmch  had  left  their  bodies,  and  those  that 
were  on  their  wav  to  join  them,  were  deposited 
in  the  valleys  of  Hecate,  and  remained  till  fnrthei 
orders.  ^   Tot»^  trtpi  vnk-ynv   cUpt  Xr)f«iK  avraf 

KaTOtJCCtf,    KOI    Air'    Avr^    KATM    YMpCCK   «tf    ri)!' 

«rcp4YctoK  y^rf  <riK.  —Stob.  lib.  i.  *^Eclog,  Physic. " 

4  The  pupil  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  who 
called  her  his  "dear  little  Leontium'*  (Aeoi^a- 

fKoi'),  as  appears  by  a  fragment  of  one  of  bis 
etters  in  Laertius.  This  Leontium  was  a  woman 
of  talent ;  "  she  had  the  impudence  (says  Cicero) 
to  write  a^inst  Thcophrastus ;  "  and  Cicero,  at 
the  same  time,  gives  her  a  name  which  is  neither 
polite  nor  translatable.  "  Meretricula  etiam 
Leontium  contra  Theophrastnm  scribere  ansa 
tst."  —  \*De  Nntur.  Dear.*'  She  left  a  daughter 
called  Danae,  who  was  just  as  rigid  an  Epicurean 
as  her  mother;  something  like  Wieland*s  Daiue 
in  Agathon. 

It  would  sound  much  better,  t  think,  if  the 
name  were  Leontia,  as  it  occurs  the  first  time  in 
I.aertius;  but  M.  Manage  will  not  hear  of  this 
r^:ading. 
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V'ound  lore  and  love,  was  tutored  and 

carest ; 
And  there  the  clasp  of  Pjrthia^s  ^  gentle 

arms 
Repaid  the  teal  which  deiBed  her  charms. 
The  Attic  Master,*  in  Aspasia's  eyes, 
Forgot  the  yoke  of  less  endearing  ties; 
While  fair  Theano,'  innocently  fair. 
Wreathed  playfully  her  Samian's  flowing 

hair,* 
Whose  soul  now  fixt,  its  transmigrations 

past, 
Found  in  those  arms  a  resting-place,  at 

last; 
And  smiling  owned,  whate'er  his  dreamy 

thought 
In  mystic  numbers  long  had  vainly  sought, 
The  One  that  *s  formed  of  Two  whom 

love  hath  bound, 
Is  the  best  number  gods  or  men  e*er  found. 

But  think,  my  Theon,  with  what  joy  I 
thrilled. 
When  near  a  fount,  which  through  the 
valley  rilled, 

1  Pythia  was  a  woman  whom  Aristotle  loved, 
and  to  whom  after  her  death  he  paid  divine  hon- 
ors, solemnizing  her  memory  by  the  same  sacri- 
fices which  the  Athenians  offered  to  the  Goddess 
Ceres.  For  this  impious  gallantry  the  philoso- 
pher was,  of  course,  censured ;  but  it  would  be 
well  if  certain  of  our  modem  Stagvrites  showed 
a  little  of  this  superstition  about  tnc  memory  of 
their  mistresses. 

2  Socrates,  who  used  to  console  himself  in 
the  society  of  Aspasia  for  those  "  less  endearing 
ties"  which  he  found  at  home  with  Xantippe. 
For  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  creature, 
Aspasia,  and  her  school  of  erudite  luxury  at 
Atnens,  see  *'  VHutoire  dt  PAcadimie^**  etc. 
torn.  xxxi.  p.  69.  S^gur  rather  fails  on  the  in- 
spiring subject  of  Aspasia. — '*  Les  Femmes,^* 
tom.  i.  p.  laa. 

The  Author  of  the  *'  Voyagt  du  Monde  de 
Descartes^*  has  also  placed  tliese  philosoplters 
in  the  moon,  and  lias  alloted  seiKueurics  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  astronomers  (part  ii.  x>.  143.); 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  their  wives 
and  mistresses ;  "  curte  non  ipsA  in  tnorU  rclin- 
quunt." 

3  There  are  some  sensible  letters  extant  under 
the  name  of  this  fair  Pythagorean.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  her  female  iriends  upon  the  education 
of  children,  the  treatment  of  servants,  etc.  One, 
in  particular,  to  Nicostrata,  whose  husband  had 
given  her  reasons  for  jealousy,  contains  such  truly 
considerate  and  rational  advice,  that  it  ought  to 
be  translated  for  the  edification  of  all  married 
ladies.     See  Gale's  Opuscul.  Myth.  Phys.  p.  741- 

4  Pythagoras  was  remarkable  for  fine  liair,  and 
Doctor  Thiers  0n  his  ^'Hutoir*  des  Pcrruquti  ") 


My  fancy's  eye  beheld  a  form  recline. 
Of  lunar  race,  but  so  resembling  thine 
That,  oh  !  't  was  but  fidelilv  in  me. 
To  fly,  to  clasp,  and  worship  it  for  thee. 
No  aid  of  words  the  unbodied  soul  re- 
quires. 
To  waft  a  wish  or  embassy  desires; 
But  by  a  power,  to  spirits  only  given, 
A  deep,  mute  impulse,  only  felt  in  heaven. 
Swifter  than  meteor  shaft  through  summer 

skies. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  glanced  idea  flies 

Oh,  my  beloved,  how  divinely  sweet 
Is  the  pure  joy,  when  kindred  spirits  meet  I 
Like  him,  the  river-god,^  whose  waters 

flow. 
With  love  their  only  light,  through  caves 

below. 
Wafting  in  triumph  all  the  flowery  braids, 
And   festal  rings,  with  which   Olympic 

maids 
Have  decked  his  current,  as  an  offering 

meet 
To  lay  at  Arethusa's  shining  feet. 

Think,  when  he  meets  at  last  his  foun- 
tain-bride. 

What  perfect  love  must  thrill  the  blended 
tidel 

Each  lost  in  each,  till,  mingling  into  one. 

Their  lot  the  same  for  shadow  or  for 
sun, 

A  type  of  true  love,  to  the  deep  they  run. 

'T  was  thus  — 

But,  Theon,  *t  is  an  endless  theme. 

And  thou  growest  weary  of  my  half-told 
dream. 

Oh  would,  my  love,  we  were  together 

now. 
And  I  would  woo  sweet  patience  to  thy 

brow, 

seems  to  take  for  granted  it  "inA  all  hb  own ;  as 
he  has  not  mentioned  him  among  those  ancients 
who  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  **  c^tmm 
a^^sititia. "  ' '  VHist.  de$  Permques^^  chap.  L 
6  The  river  Alpheus,  which  flowed  by  Pisa 
or  Olympla,  and  into  which  it  was  customary 
to  throw  offerings  of  different  kinds,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  In  the  pretty 
romance  of  Clitophon  and  Lcucippe,  the  rvrtt  \% 
supposed  to  carry  these  offerings  as  bridal  gifts 
I    to  the  fountain  Arethusa.    jroi  *-n\  riyv  'Ap«9<>v«mr 

I   oKviiitim¥  iopT'^,  ic,  r,  \,    £,ii,i. 
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iiod  nuke  thee  smile  at  all  the  magic 

Ules 
O!  starlight  bowers  and  planetary  vales, 
Whkh  my  fond  soul,  inspired  by  thee 

and  love, 
In  slumber's  loom  hath  fancifully  wove. 
Bnt  no;  no  more  —  soon  as  to-morrow's 

"y 

0*er  soft  Ilissus  shall  have  died  away, 
I  *U  ccme,  and,  while  love's  planet  in 

(he  west 
Shiaes  o'er  our  meeting,  tell  thee  all  the 

rest 

TO  CLOE. 

nOTATCD  FROM  MARTIAI^ 
I  COCLD  resign  that  eye  of  blue, 
However  its  splendor  used  to  thrill 
me; 
Aad  even  that  cheek  of  roseate  hue,  — 
To  lose  it,  Cloe,  scarce  would  kill  me. 

That  sBowy  neck  I  ne'er  should  miss, 
However  much  I  Ve  raved  about  it ; 

And  sweetly  as  that  lip  can  kiss, 
I  Aink  I  could  exist  without  it. 

In  short,  so  well  I  *ve  learned  to  fast. 
That,  sooth    my  love,   I    know   not 
whether 

I  raigfat  not  bring  myself  at  last. 
To  —  do  without  you  altogether. 

THE  WREATH  AND  THE  CHAIN. 

I  BtrcG  thee,  love,  a  golden  chain, 
I  bring  thee  too  a  flowery  wreath; 

The  gold  shall  never  wear  a  stain, 
The     flowerets     long     shall     sweetly 
breathe. 

Come,  tell  me  which  the  tie  shall  be, 

To  band  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 

The  Quun  is  formed  of  golden  Threads, 

Bright  as  Minerva's  yellow  hair, 
When  the  la^  beam  of  evening  sheds 

Its  calm  and  sober  lustre  there. 
The  Wreath  's  of  brightest  myrtle  wove. 

With  sunlit  drops  of  bliss  among  it, 
And  many  a  rose-leaf,  culled  by  Love, 

To  heal  his  lip  when  bees  hnve  stung  it. 
Cuoe,  tell  me  which  the  tic  stiall  be, 
To  btod  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 


Yes,  yes,  I  read  that  ready  eye, 
Which  answers  when  the  tongue  is 
loath, 
Thou  likest  the  form  of  either  tie. 
And  spreadest  thy  playful  hands  for 
both. 
Ah !  —  if    there    were    not    something 
wrong, 
The  world  would  see  them  blended  oft; 
The  Chain  would  make  the  Wreath  so 
strong ! 
The  Wreath  would  make  the  Chain  so 
soft! 
Then  might  the  gold,  the  flowerets  be 
Sweet  fetters  for  my  love  and  me. 

But,  Fanny,  so  unblest  they  twine, 

That  (heaven  alone  can  tell  the  reason) 
When  mingled  thus  they  cease  to  shine. 

Or  shine  but  for  a  transient  season. 
Whether  the  Chain  may  press  too  much. 

Or  that  the  Wreath  is  slightly  braided, 
Let  but  the  gold  the  flowerets  touch, 

And  all  their  bloom,  their  glow  is  faded  ! 
Oh  i  better  to  be  always  free, 
Than  thus  to  bind  my  love  to  me. 


The  timid  girl  now  hung  her  head. 

And,  as  she  turned  an  upward  glance, 
I  saw  a  doubt  its  twilight  spread 

Across  her  brow's  divine  expanse. 
Just  then,  the  garland's  brightest  rose 

Gave  one  of  its  love-breathing  sighs  — 
Oh  !  who  can  ask  how  Fanny  chose. 

That  ever  looked  in  Fanny's  eyes? 
"  The  Wreath,  my  life,  the  Wreath  shall 

be 
•*  The  tie  to  bind  my  soul  to  thee.'* 


TO 


Ant>  hast  ihou  marked  the  pensive  shade, 
That  many  a  time  obscures  my  brow, 

Midst  all  the  joys,  beloved  maid. 

Which  thou  canst  give,  and  only  thou! 

Oh  I  *t  is  not  that  I  then  forget 
The  bright  looks  that  before  me  shine; 

For  never  throbbed  a  bosom  yet 
Could  feel  their  witchery,  like  mine. 

When  l>ashful  on  my  bosom  hid. 
And  blushing  to  have  felt  so  blest. 
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Thou  dost  but  lift  thy  languid  lid, 
Again  to  close  it  on  my  breast;  — 

Yes,  —  these  are  minutes  all  thine  own, 
Thine  own  to  give,  and  mine  to  feel; 

Yet  even  in  them,  my  heart  has  known 
The  sigh  to  rise,  the  tear  to  steal. 

For  I  have  thought  of  former  hours, 
When  he  who  first  thy  soul  possest, 

Like  mc  awaked  its  witching  powers, 
Like  me  was  loved,  like  me  was  blest. 

Upon  his  naihe  thy  murmuring  tongue 
Perhaps  hath  all  as  sweetly  dwelt ; 

Upon  his  words  thine  ear  hath  hung, 
With  transport  all  as  purely  felt. 

For  him  —  yet  why  the  past  recall, 
To  damp  and  wither  present  bliss  ? 

Thou  *rt  now  my  own,  heart,  spirit,  all. 
And  heaven  could  grant  no  more  than 
thisl 

Forgive  me,  dearest,  oh!  forgive; 

I  would  be  first,  be  sole  to  thee, 
Thou  shouldst  have  but  begun  to  live. 

The  hour  that  gave  thy  heart  to  me. 

Thy  book  of  life  till  then  effaced, 

Love  should  have  kept  that  leaf  alone 

On  which  he  first  so  brightly  traced 
That  thou  wert,  soul  and  all,  my  own. 

TO *S  PICTURE. 

Go  then,  if  she,  whose  shade  thou  art. 

No  more  will  let  thee  soothe  my  pain; 
Yet,  tell  her,  it  has  cost  this  heart 

Some  pangs,  to  give  thee  back  again. 

Tell  her,  the  smile  was  not  so  dear, 
With  which  she  made  thy  semblance 
mine, 

As  bitter  is  the  burning  tear. 

With  which  I  now  the  gift  resign. 

Yet  go  —  and  could  she  still  restore, 
As  some  exchange  for  taking  thee, 

The  tranquil  look  which  first  I  wore. 
When  her  eyes  found  me  calm  and  free ; 

Could  she  give  back  the  careless  flow. 
The  spint  that  my  heart  then  knew  — 


Yet,  no,  't  is  vain  —  go,  picture,  go  — 
Smile  at  me  once,  and  then  —  adieu ! 

FRAGMENT 

OF 

A  MYTHOLOGICAL  HYMN  TO 

LOVE.I 

Blest  infant  of  eternity! 

Before  the  day-star  learned  to  move. 

In  pomp  of  fire,  along  his  grand  career, 

Glancing  the  beamy  shafts  of  light 
From   his    rich   quiver   to   the    farthest 
sphere. 
Thou  wert  alone,  oh  Love  I 
Nestling  beneath  the  wings  of  aodent 

Night, 
Whose  horrors  seemed  to  smile  in  shad- 
owing thee. 
No  form  of  beauty  soothed  thine  eye, 
As  through  the  dim  expanse  it  wan- 
dered wide; 
No  kindred  spirit  caught  thy  sigh. 

As  oVr  the  watery  waste  it  lingering 
died. 

Unfelt  the  pulse,  unknown  the  power. 
That  latent  in  his  heart  was  sleeping,  — 

Oh  Sympathy !  that  lonely  hour 

Saw  Love  himself  thy  absence  weep- 
ing. 

But  look,  what  glory  through  the  dark- 
ness beams ! 
Celestial  airs  along  the  water  glide :  — 
What  Spirit  art  thou,  moving  o*er  the  tide 
So  beautiful?  oh,  not  of  earth. 
But,  in  that  glowing  hour,  the  birth 
Of  the  young  Godhead*s  own  creative 
dreams. 
T  is  she! 
Psyche,  the  firstborn  spirit  of  the  air. 
To  thee,  oh  Love,  she  turns, 

1  Love  and  Psyche  are  here  coDsklered  as  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  creation,  and  the 
universe  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  first 
harmonizing  impulse  from  the  nuptial  sympathy 
between  these  two  powers.  A  marriage  is  gcner^ 
ally  the  first  step  in  cosmogony.  Tinueus  held 
Form  to  be  the  father,  and  Matter  the  mother  ol 
the  World ;  Elion  and  Rerouth,  I  think,  are  San- 
choniatho's  first  si)iritual  lovers,  and  Manoo- 
capac  and  his  wife  introduced  creation  amongst 
the  Peruvians.  In  short,  Harlequin  seems  to 
have  studied  cosmogonies,  when  he  said  "  hUt9 
U  mcndo  i/oHc  come  la  nottra  /amiftmJ* 
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On  thee  her  eyebeam  burns : 
Blest  hour,   before   all   worlds   or- 
dained to  be ! 
They  meet  — 
The  blooming  god  —  the  spirit  fair 

Meet  in  connmunion  sweet. 

Now,  Sympathy,  the  hour  is  thine; 

All  Nature  feels  the  thrill  divine, 

The  Teil  of  Chaos  is  withdrawn. 

And  their  first   kiss  is  great  Creation's 

dawn! 

TO 

HIS   SERENE   HIGHNESS 

THE   DUKE    OF    MONTPENSIER, 

ON    HIS 

fOmtAIT  OF  THE   1-ADY   ADEUIIDB 
FORBES. 

DcHtngtOH  Parkf  iSoa. 
To  catch  the  thought,  by  painting's  spell, 

Howe'er  remote,  howe'er  refined, 
And  o'er  the  kindling  canvas  tell 
The  silent  story  of  the  mind; 

O'er  nature's  form  to  glance  the  eye, 
And  fix,  by  mimic  light  and  shade, 

Her  morning  tinges  ere  they  fly, 
Her  evening  blushes,  ere  they  fade;  — 

Vcs,  these  are  Painting's  proudest  pow- 
ers; 

The  gift,  by  which  her  art  divine 
Above  all  others  proudly  towers,  — 

And  these,  oh  Prince !  are  richly  thine. 

And  yet,    when    Friendship    sees   thee 
trace. 

In  almost  living  truth  exprest. 
This  bright  memorial  of  a  face 

On  which  her  eye  delights  to  rest; 

While  o'er  the  lovely  look  serene. 
The  smile  of  peace,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

The  cheek,  that  blushes  to  be  seen, 
The  eye  that  tells  the  bosom's  truth; 

While  o'er  each  line,  so  brightly  true, 
0«r  eyes  with  lingering  pleasure  rove, 

Blesfing  the  touch  whose  various  hue 
Thus  brings  to  mind  the  form  we  love; 

We  feel  the  magic  of  thy  art, 
And  own  it  with  a  test,  a  zeal, 

A  pleasure,  nearer  to  the  heart 
Than  critic  taste  can  evtr  feel. 


THE  FALL    OF  HEBE, 

A   DITHVRAMBIC  ODE.* 

'T  WAS  on  a  day 
When  the  immortals  at  their  banquet  lay) 
The  bowl 
Sparkled  with  starry  dew, 
The  weeping  of  those  myriad  urns  of 
light. 
Within    whose    orbs,    the    almighty 
Power, 
At  nature's  dawning  hour, 
Stored  the  rich  fluid  of  ethereal  soul.* 

1  Though  I  have  styled  this  poem  a  Dilhy- 
rambic  Ode,  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  it  i>os- 
sesses,  in  amy  degree,  the  characteristics  of  that 
species  of  poetry.  The  nature  of  the  ancient 
Dithyrambic  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Burette,  a  licentious  irregularity 
of  metre,  an  extravagant  research  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  a  rude  embarrassed  construction, 
are  among  its  most  distinguishing  features ;  and 
in  all  these  respects,  I  have  but  too  closely,  I 
fear,  followed  my  models.  Burette  adds.  "  C<s 
caractkrtt  (Us  dityrambes  st  foni  sertttr  a  ceux 
qui  I.  sent  attetitivemtnt  Us  odes  de  Pindare."  — 
^'Mitwires  d*  PA  cad"  vol.  x.  p.  306.  The 
same  opinion  may  be  collected  from  Schmidt's 
dissertation  upon  the  subject.  I  think,  however, 
if  the  Dtthyrambics  of  Pindar  were  in  our  pos- 
session, we  should  find  that,  however  wild  and 
fanciful,  they  were  by  no  means  the  tasteless  jar. 
|;on  they  are  represented,  and  that  even  their 
irregularity  was  what  Boileau  calls  '*  un  beau 
diwrdre.^*  Chiabrera.  who  has  been  styled  the 
Pindar  of  Italv,  and  from  whom  all  its  poetry 
upon  the  Greek  model  was  called  Chiabreresco 
(as  Crescimbeni  informs  us,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.),  has 
given,  amongst  his  Vendemmie,  a  Dithyrambic, 
**a//*  Hso  d^  Greci;"  full  of  those  compound 
epithets,  which,  we  are  told,  were  a  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  (awBtrov^  6k  A«{eif  iwoiovy 
—  Suid.  Ai#vpaM/3o6t3.)  such  as 

BriHindcrnto  Pegaso 
Nnhicaipeitator. 
But  I  cannot  suppose  that  Pindar,  even  amidst 
all  the  license  of  dithyrambics,  would  ever  have 
descended  to  ballad-language  like  the  following  : 
Bella  Filli,  e  Bella  Clori, 
Non  piu  dar  fnregio  a  tue  bellezse  e  tact, 
Cfu  St  Bacco/a  t>ezsi  alU  mit  labbra 
Fo  UJiche  /i'  vostri  bad 
— — —  esser  v(rrrei  Cop^itr, 
E  se  troppo  desire 
Dek/osu  io  BottiglUr. 

Rime  del  Chiadkbra,  part  ii.  p.  35a. 

2  This  is  a  Platonic  fancy.  The  philosopher 
supposes,  in  his  Tim^us,  that,  when  the  Deity 
had  formed  the  soul  of  the  world,  he  proceeded 
to  the  composition  of  other  souls,  in  which  pro- 
cess, says  Plato,  he  made  use  of  the  same  cup, 
though  the  ingredients  he  mingled  were  not  Quite 
so  pure  as  for  the  former ;  and  having  refineo  the 
mixture  with  a  little  of  his  own  essence,  he  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  stars,  which  served  as  res- 
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Around, 
Soft  odorous  clouds,  that  upward  wing 

their  flight 
From  eastern  isles 
(Where  they  have  bathed  them  in  the 

orient  ray, 
And  with  rich  fragrance  all  their  bosoms 

filled), 
In  circles  flew,  and,  melting  as  they  flew, 
A  liquid  daybreak  o*er  the  board  distilled. 

All,  all  was  luxury  1 
All  must  be  luxury,  where  Lyaeus  smiles. 
His  locks  divine 
Were  crowned 
With  a  bright  meteor-braid, 
Which,  like  an  ever-springing  wreath  of 
vine. 
Shot  into  brilliant  leafy  shapes. 
And  o'er  his  brow  in  lambent  tendrils 
played : 
While  mid  the  foliage  hung, 
Like  lucid  grapes, 
A  thousand  clustering  buds  of  light. 
Culled  from  the  garden  of  the  galaxy. 

Upon  his  bosom  Cytherea*s  head 

Lay  lovely,  as  when  first  the  Syrens  sung 

Her  beauty's  dawn. 
And  all  the  curtains  of  the  deep,  un- 
drawn, 
Revealed  her  sleeping  in  its  azure  bed. 
The  captive  deity 
Hung  lingering  on  her  eyes  and  lip, 
With  looks  of  ecstasy. 

Now,  on  his  arm. 
In  blushes  she  reposed. 
And,   while   he  gazed  on  each  bright 
charm, 
To  shade  his  burning  eyes  her  hand  in 
dalliance  stole. 

And  now  she  raised  her  rosy  mouth  to  sip 
The  nectar ed  wave 
Lyoeus  gave. 
And  from  her  eyelids,  half-way  closed. 
Sent  forth  a  melting  gleam, 
Which  fell  like  sun-dew  in  the  bowl : 
While  her  bright  hair,  in  mazy  flow 
Of  gold  descending 

ervotrs  of  the  fluid.  —  ravr*  cTire  kwl  iroAii'  «iri 
TOf  -n^tpav  Kparripa  iv  y  r)|c  rov  trdli^of  ftfv\riv 
Ktpayviii  ifiivyt,  «.  t.  A, 


Adown  her  cheek's  luxurious  glow. 

Hung  o'er  the  goblet's  side. 
And  was  reflected  in  its  crystal  tide. 
Like  a  bright  crocus  flower, 
Whose  sunny  leaves,  at  evening  hour 
With  roses  of  Cyrene  blending,^ 
Hang  o'er  the  mirror  ol  some  silvery 
stream. 

The  Olympian  cup 
Shone  in  the  hands 
Of  dimpled  Hebe,  as  she  winged  her 
feet 
Up 
The  empyreal  mount. 
To  drain  the  soul-drops  at  their  stellar 
fount ; * 
And  still 
As  the  resplendent  rill 
Gushed  forth  into  the  cup  with  man- 
tling heat, 
Her  watchful  care 
Was  still  to  cool  its  liquid  fire 
With  snow-white  sprinklings  of  that 

feathery  air 
The  children  of  the  Pole  respire, 
In  those  enchanted  lands,' 
Where   life  is  all   a  spring,  and  north 
winds  never  blow. 

1  We  learn  from  Theonhrastus,  that  the  roses 
of  Cyrene  were  particularly  fragrant. — •voviiarm. 
rd  £(  TO.  iv  Kvptifji  po6a. 

2  Heracliius  (Physicus)  held  the  soul  to  be  a 
spark  of  the  stellar  essence  —  **  scintilla  stellaris 
essentitr.^^  —  Macrobius,  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib,  \. 
cap.  14. 

3  The  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  These 
people  were  supposed  to  be  placed  so  far  north 
that  the  north  wind  could  not  affect  them  ;  they 
lived  longer  than  any  other  mortals;  passed  their 
whole  time  in  music  and  dandng,  etc.  But  the 
most  extravagant  fiction  related  of  them  is  that 
to  which  the  two  lines  prece<Kng  allude.  It  was 
imagined  that,  instead  of  our  vulgar  atmosphere, 
the  Hyperboreans  breathed  nothing  but  feathers ! 
Accordme  to  Herodottis  and  Pliny,  this  idea  was 
suggested  bv  the  quantity  of  snow  which  was  ob- 
served to  fall  in  those  regions;  thus  the  former: 
TO  S»v  STcpd  euca^oi^ac  Tiji'  X'®*'*  "^^^  Ijcv^ols 
T€  (tol  TOv«  vepiotVovf  doK^M  XiytKV.  —  Hbrodot. 
lib.  \r.  cap.  31.  Ovid  tells  the  fable  otherwise: 
see  "  Mctamorph."  lib.  xv. 

Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  some  other  Irish  Anti- 
quarians, have  been  at  great  expense  of  learning 
to  prove  that  the  strange  country,  where  they 
took  snow  for  feathers,  was  Ireland,  and  that  the 
famous  Abaris  was  an  Irish  Pruid.  Mr.  Row- 
land,  however,  will  have  it  that  Abaris  was  a 
Welshman,  and  that  his  name  is  only  a  comip- 
tion  of  Ap  Recsl 
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Bat  oh! 
Bright  Hebe,  what  a  tear, 
And  what  a  blush  were  thine, 
When,  as  the  breath  of  every  Grace 
Wafted  thy  feet  along  the  studded  sphere, 
With  a  bright  cup  for  Jove  himself  to 

drink. 
Some  star,  that  shone  beneath  thy  tread, 

Raising  its  amorous  head 
To  kiss  thos^  matchless  feet, 

Qiecked  thy  career  too  fleet; 
And  all  heaven's  host  of  eyes 
Entranced,  bat  fearful  all, 
Saw  ihee,  sweet  Hebe,  prostrate  fall 
Upon  the  bright  floor  of   the  azure 
skies;  * 
Where,  mid  its  stars,  thy  beauty  lay. 
As  blossom,  shaken  from  the  spray 
Of  a  spring  thorn, 
lies  mid  the  liquid  sparkles  of  the  morn. 
Or«  as  in  temples  of  the  Paphian  shade, 
The  worshippers  of  Beauty's  queen  behold 
An  iBiage  of  their  rosy  idol,  laid 
Upon  a  diamond  shirine. 

The  wanton  wind. 
Which  had  pursued  the  flying  fair, 
And  sported  mid  the  tresses  unconfined 
Of  her  bright  hair. 
Vow,  as  she  fell,  —  oh  wanton  breeze ! 
kiSkrd  the  robe,  whose  graceful  flow 
Hang  o'er  those  limbs  of  unsunned  snow, 
Pwcly  as  the  Eleusinian  veil 
Hao^  o'er  the  Mysteries !  ^ 

The  brow  of  Juno  flushed  — 

Love  blesl  the  breeze ! 

The  Muses  blushed; 
And  every  cheek  was  hid  behind  a  lyre, 
While  every  eye  looked  laughing  through 

the  strings. 
Bo:  the  bright  cup?  the  nectared  draught 
Which  Jove  himself  was  to  have  quafled  ? 

I  It  i»  Servios.  T  believe,  who  mentions  this 
miwrky  trip  whkh  Hebe  made  in  her  occupation 
tf  cop^bcarer:  and  Hoffman  tells  it  after  him: 
:■•  H*6m  ptcmim  Jcvi  adminisirnns^  /f^VMf  ^**- 
hwmm  mUnu  amU  imceiUns,  cecidiuet**  etc. 

t  The  arcane  S3rmbola  of  this  ceremony  were 
<tp"ti»ed  ia  the  cbta.  where  they  lay  religiously 
iMiiiii  1  from  the  tfe%  ci  the  profane.  They 
«m  feaeraily  carried  in  the  procession  by  an 
Ml:  md  keitce  the  proverb,  which  one  may  so 
sIfeBS  apply  ia  the  world,  "Msm$u  Pffriat  myste- 
•v"     Sec  *•  the  DivuM  Legation/'  book  ii. 


Alas,  alas,  upturned  it  lay 
By  the  fallen  Hebe's  side; 
While,  in  slow  lingering  drops,  the  ethe- 
real tide, 
As  conscious  of  its  own   rich  essence, 
ebbed  away. 

Who  was  the  Spirit  that  remembered 
Man, 
In  that  blest  hour. 
And,  with  a  wing  of  love, 
Brushed  off  the  goblet's  scattered 
tears. 
As,  trembling  near  the  edge  of  heaven 

they  ran, 
And  sent  them  floating  to  our  orb  be- 
low?* 
Essence  of  immortality  I 

The  shower 
Fell  glowing  through  the  spheres; 
While  all  around  new  tints  of  bliss, 
New  odors  and  new  light. 
Enriched  its  radiant  flow. 
Now,  with  a  liauid  kiss. 
It  stole  along  the  thrilling  wire 
Of  Heaven's  luminous  Lyre,* 
Stealing  the  soul  of  music  in  its  flight : 
And  now,  amid  the  breezes  bland. 
That  whisper  from  the  planets  as  they  roll, 
llie  bright  libation,  softly  fanned 
By  all  their  sighs,  meandering  stole. 
They  who,  from  Atlas*  height. 

Beheld  this  rosy  flame 
Descending  through  the  waste  of  night. 
Thought  't  was  some  planet,  whose  em- 
pyreal frame 
Had  kindled,  as  it  rapidly  revolved 
Around  its  fervid  axle,  and  dissolved 
Into  a  flood  so  bright ! 

3  In  the  "  Geoponica,"  lib.  li.  cap.  17,  there 
is  a  fable  somewhat  like  this  descent  of  the  nec- 
tar to  earth,  kv  ovpavt^  tmk  ^^Cty  titrnj^ovfittfuy^ 
icai  row  KCKTopof  iroAAov  iropoJceifAcVov,  avaffKip- 
r^<rai  ;(op«tf  toy  'Eottra  koi  <rv<r<r*i<rat  T<f 
rrcp^  TOW  KparripoK  ti|k  fiannyt  jrai  wcfHTp^^at 
liiy  avrbr*  rh  5*  vdKTop  «!«  riiy  y^y  iKxvBty, 
If .  T.  X.  rid.  A niar.  d«'^  Re  Rustr  edit  CaniaS. 
1704. 

4  The  constellation  Lyra.  The  astrologer* 
attribute  great  virtues  to  this  sign  in  ascendenti, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Pontano,  in  his  *'  Ura- 
nia:" 

— —  ecce  tufvem  mm  pectin*  ckordas 
emoduIatUf  mulcetqtte  mn'o  vagn  sidera  cttniu^ 
qno  capt^e  ntucetUmm  mnintee  amc^rdia  dmcmti 
Pecttn-Uf  etc. 
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The  youthful  Day, 
Within  his  twilight  bower, 
Lay  sweetly  sleeping 
On  the  flushed  bosom  of  a  lotos-flower;  ^ 
When  round  him,  in  profusion  weeping, 
Dropt  the  celestial  shower. 

Steeping 
The  rosy  clouds,  that  curled 
About  his  infant  head, 
Like  myrrh  upon  the  locks  of  Cupid  shed. 

But,  when  the  waking  boy 
Waved  his  exhaling  tresses  through  the 
sky, 

O  mom  of  joy !  — 
The  tide  divine, 
All  glorious  with  the  vermil  dye 
It  drank  beneath  his  orient  eye. 
Distilled,  in  dews,  upon  the  world, 
And  every  drop  was  wine,  was  heavenly 
wine! 
Blest  be  the  sod,  and  blest  the  flower 
On  which  descended  first  that  shower, 
All      fresh      from     Jove's     nectareous 
springs;  — 
Oh  far  less  sweet  the  flower,  the  sod, 
0*er  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow 

flings 
The  magic  mantle  of  her  solar  God !  ^ 

RINGS  AND  SEALS. 

w<rrcp  <r^pay(dev  ra  ^tAif^ara. 

Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  ti. 

•*  Go !  **  said  the  angry,  weeping  maid, 
**  The  charm  is  broken  !  —  once  betrayed, 
•*  Never  can  this  wronged  heart  rely 
**  On  word  or  look,  on  oath  or  sigh. 
•*  Take  back  the  gifts,  so  fondly  given, 
**  With    promised    faith    and    vows    to 
heaven ; 

1  The  Egyptians  represented  the  dawn  of  day 
by  a  young  boy  seated  upon  a  lotos.  «4Te  Atyw- 
irrovc  ivtpoKiii^  ^PX^*^  iivaaoKr\^  rtaiiLov  vtoyvhv 
ypa^ovra^  iv\  Xoirip  KaBt^ti,tvov,  —  Plutarch. 
»<pl  TOW  til)  xpav  iinkirp.  See  also  his  Treatise 
**  iU  hid.  et  Osir."  Observing  that  the  lotos 
showed  its  head  above  water  at  sunrise,  and  sank 
again  at  h's  setting,  they  conceived  the  idea  o( 
consecrating  this  flower  to  Osiris,  or  the  sun. 

This  symbol  of  a  youth  sitting  upon  a  lotos  is 
very  frequent  on  the  Abraxases,  or  B.isilidian 
stones.  See  Montfaucon,  torn.  ii.  planckt  158., 
■nd  the  "Supplement,"  etc.  torn.  Ii.  lib.  vii. 
chap.  5. 

2  The  ancients  esteemed  those  flowers  and 
trees  the  sweetest  upon  which  the  rainbow  had 
appeared  to  rest;  and  the  wood  they  chiefly 
burned  in  sacrifices,  was  that  which  the  smile  of 


**  That  little  ring  which,  night  and  morn, 
**  With  wedded  truth  my  hand  hath  worn; 
**  That  seal  which  oft,  in  moments  blest, 
•*  Thou  hast  upon  my  lip  imprest, 
'*  And  sworn  its  sacred  spring  should  be 
•*  A  fountain  sealed*  for  only  thee  : 
**  Take,  take  them  back,  the  gift  and  vow, 
•*  All  sullied,  lost  and  hateful  now !  '» 

I  took  the  ring  —  the  seal  I  took. 
While,  oh,  her  every  tear  and  look 
Were  such  as  angels  look  and  shed. 
When  man  is  by  the  world  misled. 
Gently  I  whispered,  '*  Fanny,  dear ! 
**  Not  half  thy  lover*s  gifts  are  here: 
**  Say,  where  are  all  the  kisses  given, 
"  From   morn   to  noon,  from  noon   to 

even, — 
*'  Those  signets  of  true  love,  worth  more 
**  Than  Solomon's  own  seal  of  yore,  — 
"Where  are  those  gifts,  so  sweet,   so 

many  ? 
**  Come,  dearest,  —  give  back  all,  if  any." 

While  thus  I  whispered,  trembling  too. 
Lest  all  the  nymph  had  sworn  was  true, 
I  saw  a  smile  relenting  rise 
Mid  the  moist  azure  of  her  eyes, 
Like  daylight  o*er  a  sea  of  blue,  " 
While  yet  in  mid-air  hangs  the  dew. 
She  let  her  cheek  repose  on  mine, 
She  let  my  arms  around  her  twine; 
One  kiss  was  half  allowed,  and  then  — 
The  ring  and  seal  were  hers  again. 

TO  MISS  SUSAN   BECKFORD.* 

ON   HER   SINGING. 

I  MORE  than  once  have  heard  at  night 
A  song  like  those  thy  lip  hath  given. 

Iris  had  consecrated.  Plutarch.  "  Sympos."  /A 
iv.  cap.  2,  where  (as  Vossius  remarks)  icaiov<ri, 
instead  of  KoAouat,  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine 
reading.  See  Vossius,  for  some  curious  particu- 
larities of  the  rainbow,  "  De  Origin,  et  Pn^rtss. 
Idoloiat!''*  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

3  **  There  arc  j^rdens,  supposed  to  be  thctse 
of  King  Solomon,  m  the  nclKhlwurhood  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  fri.nrs  show  a  fountain,  which,  ihHcy 
say,  is  the  'sealed  fountaic '  to  which  the  holy 
spouse  in  the  Canticles  is  compared;  and  they 
pretend  a  tradition,  that  Solomon  shut  up  these 
springs  and  put  his  signet  upon  the  door,  to 
keep  them  for  his  own  drinking."  —  Maundr^P* 
Traveh.  See  also  the  notes  to  Mr.  Good's 
Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
4  Afterward  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
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And  it  was  song  b^  shapes  of  light, 
Who  looked  and  breathed,  like  thee, 
d  heaven. 

Btt  this  was  all  a  dream  of  sleep, 
And    I    have    said    when    nx>rmng 
shone: — 
''Wby  should  the  night-witch,  Fancy, 
keep 
"These  wonders  for  herself  alone?  '* 

I  knew  not  then  that  fate  had  lent 
Sodi  tones  to  one  of  mortal  birth; 

I  knew  not  then  that  Heaven  had  sent 
A  voice,  a  form  like  thine  on  earth. 

And  ]ret,  in  all  that  flowery  maze 
Through  which  my  path  of  life  has  led, 

When  I  have  heard  the  sweetest  lays 
From  Ups  of  rosiest  lustre  shed;  • 

When  I  have  felt  the  warbled  word 
From  Beauty's  lip,  in  sweetness  vying 

With  music's  own  melodious  bird, 
When  on  the  rose's  bosom  lying; 

Though  form  and  song  at  once  combined 
Thar  loveliest  bloom  and  softest  thrill, 

My  heart  hath  sighed,  my  ear  hath  pined 
For  something  lovelier,  softer  still :  — 

Oh,  I  have  found  it  all,  at  last, 
Lo  thee,  thou  sweetest  living  lyre. 

Through  which  the  soul  of  song  e'er  past. 
Or  feeling  breathed  its  sacred  fire. 

An  that  I  e'er,  in  wildest  flight 
Of  fancy's  dreams,  could  hear  or  see 

Of  music's  sigh  or  beauty's  light 
Is  realized,  at  once,  in  thee ! 

IMPROMPTU, 

ON  LftAVINC   SOMB  FRIENDS. 
0  4ml\'tM C0miinm  wd»U cmHut 

Catvllus. 

Ko,  never  shall  my  soul  forget 
TW  friends  I  found  so  cordial -hearted; 

Dear  shall  be  the  day  we  met. 
And  dear  shall  be  the  night  we  parted. 

If  food  regrets,  however  sweet, 
Must  with  the  lapM  of  time  decay, 

Tct  still,  when  thus  in  mirth  you  meet. 
Fill  high  to  him  that 's  fat  away  I 


Long  be  the  Hght  of  memory  found 
Alive  within  your  social  glass; 

Let  that  be  still  the  magic  round, 
O'er  which  Oblivion  dares  not  pass. 


A  WARNING. 


TO 


Oh  fair  as  heaven  and  chaste  as  light ! 
Did  nature  mould  thee  all  so  bright, 
That  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  brought  to 

weep 
O'er  languid  virtue's  fatal  sleep. 
O'er  shame  extinguished,  honor  fled, 
Peace  lost,  heart  withered,  feeling  dead  ? 

No,  no !  a  star  was  born  with  thee. 
Which  sheds  eternal  purity. 
Thou  hast,  within  those  sainted  eyes. 
So  fair  a  transcript  of  the  skies. 
In  lines  of  light  such  heavenly  lore. 
That  man  should  read  them  and  adore. 
Yet  have  I  known  a  gentle  maid 
Whose  mind  and  form  were  both  arrayed 
In  nature's  purest  light,  like  thine;  — 
Who  wore  that  clear,  celestial  sign. 
Which  seems  to  mark  the  brow  that 's  fair 
For  destiny's  peculiar  care : 
Whose  bosom  too,  like  Dian's  own. 
Was  guarded  by  a  sacred  zone. 
Where  the  bright  gem  of  virtue  shone; 
Whose  eyes  had  in  their  light  a  charm 
Against  all  wrong  and  guile  and  harm. 
Yet,  hapless  maid,  in  one  sad  hour 
These  spells  have   lost    their  guardian 

power; 
The  gem  has  been  beguiled  away; 
Her  eyes  have  lost  their  chastening  ray; 
The  modest  pride,  the  guiltless  shame. 
The  smiles  that  from  reflection  came. 
All,  all  have  fled  and  left  her  mind 
A  faded  monument  behind; 
The  ruins  of  a  once  pure  shrine. 
No  longer  fit  for  guest  divine. 
Oh !  't  was  a  sight  I  wept  to  see  — 
Heaven  keep  the  lost  one's  fate  from 
thee! 


TO 

'T  IS  time,  I  feel,  to  leave  thee  now. 

While  yet  my  soul  is  something  free; 
While  yet  those  dangerous  eyes  allow 

One  minute's  thought  to  stray  from 
thee. 
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Oh !  thou  becom*st  each  moment  dearer; 

Every  chance  that  brings  me  nigh  thee. 
Brings  my  ruin  nearer,  nearer,  — 

I  am  lost,  unless  I  fly  thee. 

Nay,  if  thou  dost  not  scorn  and  hate  me. 
Doom  me  not  thui  so  soon  to  fall ; 

Duties,  fame,  and  hopes  await  me,  — 
But  that  eye  would  blast  them  all  I 

For,  thou  hast  heart  as  false  and  cold 
As  ever  yet  allured  or  swayed. 

And  couldst,  without  a  sigh,  behold 
The  ruin  which  thyself  had  made. 

Yet,  — could  \  think  that,  truly  fond. 
That  eye  but  once  would  smile  on  me, 

Even  as  thou  art,  how  far  beyond 

Fame,  duty,  wealth,  that  smile  would 
be! 

Oh !  but  to  win  it,  night  and  day. 
Inglorious  at  thy  feet  reclined, 

I  *d  sigh  my  dreams  of  fame  away. 
The  world  for  thee  forgot,  resigned. 

But  no,  *t  is  o'er,  and  —  thus  we  part, 
Never  to  meet  again,  —  no,  never. 

False  woman,  what  a  mind  and  heart 
Thy  treachery  has  undone  for  ever ! 

WOMAN. 

Away,  away  —  you  *re  all  the  same, 
A  smiling,  fluttering,  jilting  throng; 

And,  wise  too  late,  I  burn  with  shame. 
To  think  I  've  been  your  slave  so  long. 

Slow  to  be  won,  and  quick  to  rove, 
From  folly  kind,  from  cunning  loath. 

Too  cold  for  bliss,  too  weak  for  love. 
Yet  feigning  all  that  *s  best  in  both; 

Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign,  — 
More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast 

To  make  ten  frigid  coxcombs  vain. 
Than  one  true,  manly  lover  blest. 

Away,  away  —  your  smile  's  a  curse  — 
Oh !  blot  me  from  the  race  of  men. 

Kind  pitying  Heaven,  by  death  or  worse, 
If  e  er  I  love  ^uch  things  again. 


TO 


vo9«i  rii  ^LKtmx^L.        Eumriikss. 
Come,  take  thy  harp  —  *t  is  vain  to  muse 

Upon  the  gathering  ills  we  see; 
Oh  !  take  thy  harp  and  let  me  lose 

All  thoughts  of  ill  in  hearing  thee. 

Sing  to  me,  love !  —  Though  death  were 
near. 

Thy  song  could  make  my  soul  forget — 
Nay,  nay,  in  pity,  dry  that  tear, 

All  may  be  well,  be  happy  yet. 

Let  me  but  see  that  snowy  arm 
Once  more  upon  the  dear  harp  lie. 

And  I  will  cease  to  dream  of  harm. 
Will  smile  at  fate,  while  thou  art  nigh. 

Give  me  that  strain  of  mournful  touch, 

•  We  used  to  love  long,  long  ago. 
Before  our  hearts  had  known  as  much 

As  now,  alas !  they  bleed  to  know. 

Sweet  notes !  they  tell  of  former  peace. 
Of  all  that  looked  so  smiling  then. 

Now  vanished,  lost  —  oh  pray  thee,  cease, 
I  cannot  bear  those  sounds  again. 

Art  thouy  too,  wretched?  yes,  thou  art; 

I  see  thy  tears  flow  fast  with  mine  — 
Come,  come  to  this  devoted  heart, 

'T  is  breaking,  but  it  still  is  thine ! 

A  VISION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
'T  WAS  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  at  morn, 

we  met 
The  venerable  man ;  *  a  healthy  bloom 
Mingled  its  softness  with   the  vigorous 

thought 

1  In  Plutarch's  EMay  on  the  Decline  of  the 
Oraclt's,  Cleombrotus.  one  of  the  interlocttton, 
describes  «n  extraortimary  man  whom  be  had 
met  with,  after  long  research,  npon  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Once  in  every  year  this  super- 
natural personage  aopeared  to  mortals,  and  coo- 
versed  with  them ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  passed 
among  the  Genii  and  the  Nymphs,  vcpi  r^v 
'ILftvQpav  ^dXaoffof  tVpov,  afBfhuWOit   Ava.  var 

•  Tos  ana^  ivTvy\ayovTaf  r'aAAa  ii  ovv  raXs 
vipL^ai^y  voiiaoK  koX  iainoiri,  <o«  f'^<r«(.  He 
spoke  in  a  tone  not  far  rcmnvcd  from  singing, 
and  whenever  he  opened  his  lips,  a  fragtancc 
filled^  the  place :  f»tf i><y«#«4M»v  M  rov  roiro*'  «M<St« 
KaTtlx«,  TOW  aronaro^  ffinrroy  awowvtofr%^ 
Prom  him  Qeombrotus  learned  the  doctrine  oC 
a  pluiaUty  ol  worlds. 
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"nal  towered  upon  his  brow;  and  when 

bespoke 
T  VIS  laofiMge  sweetened  into  song  — 

SQcfa  holy  sounds 
ib  oh,  ibejT  say,  the  wise  and  virtuous 

hear, 
PrdasiTc  to  the  harmony  of  heaven, 
When  death  is  nigh ;  ^  and  still,  as  he 

ondosed 
His  sacred  lip;,  an  odor,  all  as  bland 
K>  ocean-breezes  gather  from  the  flowers 
Tbat   blossoni    in    Elysium,^  breathed 

around. 
With  silent  awe  we  Ibtcned,  while  he  told 
Of  the  dark  veil  which  many  an  age  had 

hung 
O'er  Nature's  form,  till,  long  explored  by 


The  nystic  shroud  grew  thin  and  lumi- 
nous, 
Aodg|p)pses  of  that  heavenly  form  shone 

through :  — 
Of  Bsgic  wonders,  that  were  known  and 

taught 
Bt  hiB  (or  Cham  or  Zoroaster  named) 
^lio  Btned  amid  the  mighty  cataclysm. 
O'er  his  rude  tablets  of  primeval  lore;  • 
Afld  gathering  round  him,  in  the  sacred 

^   *^» 

The  mighty  secrets  of  that  former  globe, 

Let  BoC  the  living  iilar  of  science  *  sink 

1  The  cdebntxl  Janus  Dousa,  a  Httle  before 
Ui  I'ol^  imagined  that  he  heard  a  strain  ol 
•■k  ia  the  air.  See  the  poem  of  Heinsias  "  in 
m^wmamm  fwfm  f*tmt«  »nte  obihtm  audirt  tiH 
mwcsTZVhm.'*    Page  50 f. 

2  ■     crtfa  u<urap>»» 


Pindar.  "  0(ym/.**  u. 

3  Om,  the  aoQ  of   Noah,  is  supposed  to 
■•«  tak««  with  him  iato  the  ark  the  pnacifol 

I  ol  sankal,  or  rather  of  natural,  sci- 
,  ahith  he  nad  iotcribed  upon  some  very 
*tm  — b>tanc<t,  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
■M  ite  mra^e*  of  the  deluge,  and  traosroit  the 
««■•  gf  JDaledUuTian  knowledge  to  his  pus- 
tan.  Sec  iht  extracts  made  by  Bayle^  in  his 
wkic.  Cham.  The  identity  of  C3ura  and  Zo- 
^mr  ^peoda  upon  the  authority  of  Berosus 
«  ndlcr  the  impostor  Anniusji,  and  a  few 
*■«  Mdk  mp«ctabie  testimooies.  See  Naude^a 
"^hitpt^mmrUt  GrmtuU  H0mmttC'*  etc.,  chap. 
*% .  wMTc  be  takes  more  trouble  than  is  neces- 
■r  fas  iiJMling  thia  gratuitous  supposition. 

4  Ckmmamm  kpma^ris  ka^ms  artis  admirmi^H' 
^  tmwm^mm,  stm  9wuim  tutrttmf  pra^Ur*^ 


Beneath   the  waters,  which  ingulfed  a 

world  I  — 
Of  visions,  by  Calliope  revealed 
To  him,*  who  traced  upon  his  tjrpic  lyre 
The  diapason  of  man's  mingled  frame. 
And    the  grand    Doric   heptachord    of 

heaven. 
With  all  of  pure,  of  wondrous  and  arcane. 
Which  the  grave  sons  of  Mochus,  many 

a  night. 
Told    to  the   young  and  bright*haired 

visitant 
Of  Carmel's  sacred  mount.*  —  Then,  in 

a  flow 

5  Orpheus.  —  Paulinos,  in  Ms  **  Hehdom- 
adei**  ca^.  a.  h'B.  iii.  has  endeavored  to  show, 
after  the  Platontsts.  that  man  is  a  diapason,  or 
octave,  made  up  of  a  diatesseron,  which  ts  his 
soul,  and  a  diapente,  which  is  his  bodv.  Those 
frequent  allusions  to  music,  by  which  tpe  ancient 
philosophers  illustrated  their  sublime  theories, 
must  have  tended  very  much  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  art,  and  to  enrich  it  with  associations 
of  tlie  grandest  and  most  interesting  nature.  See 
a  preceding  note,  for  their  ideas  upon  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  HeracKtus  compared  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  to  the 
blended  varieties  of  harmony  in  a  musical  instru- 
ment ^Plutarch,  "rfr  Anima  Pracreaf.");  and 
Euryphamus,  the  Pythagorean,  in  a  fragment 
preserved  by  Stobxus,  describes  human  life,  in 
Its  perfection,  as  a  sweet  and  well  tuned  lyre. 
Some  of  the  andents  were  so  fandful  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  operations  of  the  memory  were 
regulated  by  a  kind  of  musical  cadence,  and  that 
ideas  occurred  to  it  *'/rr  arsin  et  ikesin,''*  while 
others  converted  the  whole  man  into  a  mere  har- 
monized machine,  whose  motion  depended  upon 
a  certain  tension  of  the  body,  analogous  to  tlut 
of  the  strings  in  an  instrument.  Cicero  indeed 
ridicules  Anstoxenus  for  this  fancy,  and  says, 
*•  Let  him  teach  singing,  and  leave  philosophy 
to  Aristotle ; "  but  Aristotle  himself,  though  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  harmonic  specuLitions 
of  the  P3rtnagoreans  and  Platonists,  could  some- 
times condescend  to  enliven  his  doctrines  by 
reference  to  the  beauties  of  musical  sdence ;  as. 
In  the  treatise  "  ntpX  ko^iiov  "  attributed  to  him, 

K.  T.  A. 

The  Abb^  Batteux,  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  attributes  to  those  phi- 
losophers the  same  mode  of  illustration.  "Z,*im/ 
(ffoi't  cause  active  voKtlv  airtov ;  //  corfs  cause 
Passive  ^3«  top  jto.a\tiv  :  — tune  a^issant  dans 
V autre;  et y  prenant ^  par  son  action  mfme.un 
caract^e,  des  /[frmes,  des  tnodifi cat  ions  ^  qu'elle 
n'avoit  pas  par  elie-m^me ;  h  peu  prh  commt 
Vairt  qniy  chassi  dans  un  instrument  de  musique^ 
fait  connotfre,  par  lis  diffh-ens  sont  qu'il  pro^ 
duitfles  dijff rentes  modificaiicms  qu'il y  recoitV 
See  a  fine  simile  founded  upon  this  notion  in 
Cardinal  PoUgnac's  poem,  lib.  5.  v.  734. 

6  Pythagoras  Is  represented  in  larablichus 
as  deaceading  with  great  solemnity  from  Mount 
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Of  calmer  converse,  he  beguiled  us  on 
Through  many  a  maze  of  Garden  and 

of  Porch, 
Through  many  a  system,  where  the  scat- 
tered light 
Of  heavenly  truth  lay,  like  a  broken  beam 
From  the  pure  sun,  which,  though  re- 
fracted all 
Into  a  thousand  hues,  is  sunshine  still,^ 

1  Lactantios  asserts  that  all  the  truths  of 
Christianity  may  be  found  dispersed  through  the 
ancient  philosophical  sects,  and  that  any  one  who 
would  collect  these  scattered  fragments  of  ortho- 
doxy might  form  a  code  in  no  respect  differing 

Carrael,  for  which  reason  the  Carmelites  have 
claimed  him  as  one  of  their  fraternity.  This 
Mochus  or  Moschus,  with  the  descendants  of 
whom  Pythagoras  conversed  in  Phoenicia,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  the  doctrines  of  atomic 
philosophy,  b  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Moses.  Huett  has  adopted  this  idea^  "  /?/• 
itumstraiion  EvangHiqMt^^*  Prop,  iv.  c^t>.  a. 
%  7. ;  and  Le  Clerc,  amongst  others,  has  refuted 
ft.  See  "  Biblioik,  ChoUie^^  torn,  i,  p.  75.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  atoms 
was  known  and  promulgated  longbcfore  Epi- 
curus. "  With  the  fountains  of  Democritus," 
says  Cicero,  "  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  were 
watered: "and  the  learned  author  of  the  Intel- 
lectual System  has  shown,  that  all  the  early 
philosophers,  till  the  time  of  Plato,  were  atom- 
ists.  We  find  Epicurus,  however,  boasting  that 
his  tenets  were  new  and  unborrowed,  and  perhaps 
few  among  the  ancients  had  any  stronger  claim  to 
originality.  In  truth,  if  we  exaunine  their  schools 
of  philosophy,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities 
which  seem  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
we  may  generally  ol»erve  that  the  difference  is 
but  verbal  and  trifling;  and  that,  among  those 
various  and  learned  heresies,  there  is  scarcely 
on  j  to  be  selected,  whose  opinions  are  its  own, 
original  and  exclusive.  The  doctrine  of  the 
world's  eternity  mav  be  traced  through  aU  the 
sects.  The  continual  metempsychosis  oif  Pythag- 
oras, the  grand  periodic  year  of  the  Stoics,  (at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  universe  is  supposed 
to  return  to  its  original  order,  and  commence  a 
new  revolution,)  the  successive  dissolution  and 
combination  of  atoms  maintained  by  the  Epicu- 
reans—  all  these  tenets  are  but  different  intima- 
tions of  the  same  general  belief  in  the  eternity 
of  the  world.  As  explained  by  St.  Austin,  the 
periodic  year  of  the  Stoics  disagrees  only  so  far 
with  the  idea  of  the  Pjrthagoreans,  tlut  instead 
of  an  endless  transmission  of  the  soul  through  a 
variety  of  bodies,  it  restores  the  same  body  and 
soul  to  repeat  their  former  round  of  existence,  so 
that  the  ''  identical  Plato,  who  lectured  in  the 
Academjr  of  Athens,  shall  ag^in  and  again,  at 
certain  intervals,  during  the  lapse  of  eternity, 
appear  in  the  same  Academy  and  resume  the 

same    functions  —  '* nc  eadtm  tempora 

temporaliumqne  rerum  voittmina  reMi^  ut  v.  £. 
stent  in  isto  setculo  Plato  pkilosofkux  in  urbe 
Atheniensi.  in  eA  tckolA  qua  Acndomia  dicta 
9stf  disci/nlos  docuit^  ita  ^tr  intmtmrmbUim  r9tr0 


And  bright  through  every  change !  —  he 

spoke  of  Him, 
The  lone,*  eternal  One,  who  dwells  above, 
And  of  the  souPs  untraceable  descent 
From  that  high  fount  of  spirit,  through 

the  grades 
Of  intellectual  being,  till  it  mix 
With  atoms  vague,  comiptible,  and  dark; 

from  that  of  the  Christian.  "  si  extitistet  ali' 
guist  qui  veritatem  s^arsam  /rr  singulos  per 
uctasque  diffusam  coiiigerei  in  t 


rerei  'in  corpus ^  is  pro/ecio  n^n  dissent irti  m 
nobis:'  —  "  Inst:'  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 

2  rb  ii6¥Qy  cat  iprfpLC^. 

sacuia,  mutium  pUxis  quideut  iniervaUis^  sed 
cert  is,  et  idem  Pinto,  et  etuUm  civitas,  etuUmqme 
uhoia,  iidemifue  discipnli  repetiii  et  per  tmnt' 
nurabilia  deinde  sacula  repr tends  sint,  —  '*  De 
Civitat,  Dei:*  lib.  xii.  cap.  m.  Vanini,  in  his 
dialogues,  has  given  u«  a  sinmar  explication  ol 
the  periodic  revolutions  of  the  world.  **^eA  de 
causAf  qui  nunc  sunt  in  usu  ritus,  ceniies  mUlies 
/uerunt,  totiesque  renascentur  qu^ies^cecide- 
runt."    $2. 

The  paradoxical  notions  of  the  Stoics  npoo 
the  beauty,  the  riches,  the  dominion  of  their  im- 
aginary sage,  are  among  the  most  distinguishiag 
characteristics  of  their  school,  and,  accoraii^  to 
their  advocate  Lipsius,  were  peculiar  to  that  tecL 
'*  Priora  ilia  (decreta)  qua  passism  in  pAitom 
pkantium  sckolisferi  eminent,  ista  qua  pecuism' 
ria  kuic  secta  et  kahent  contradictioneus  :  i,  e. 
paradoxa:'—**  Afamuduct.  ad  Stoic.  FkitasJ** 
lib.  Ui.  dissertat,  2.  But  it  is  evident  (as  th« 
Abb^  Gamier  has  remarked,  **  Mhnaires  de 
PAcad.''  torn,  zxxv.)  that  even  these  absuixfiiies 
of  the  Stoics  are  borrowed,  and  that  Plato  b  the 
source  of  all  their  extravagant  paradoxes.  We 
find  their  dogma,  "  dixfes  qui  sapiens:'  (whidk 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  transferred  from  the 
Philosopher  to  the  Christian  Peedarog.  Ob.  iiL 
cap.  6.)  expressed  in  the  prayer  of  Socrates  at 
the  end  of  the  Phaedrus.  Zt  ^iXt  liar  r«  xaii 
aAAot  MToi  rplt  dcol,  ioiifrtf  |iOi  koAm  y^>i«9#«& 
Ta¥6o$€v'  ra^mB^r  Bi  B<ra  'x**/  ^*  hnt  ttemi 

And  manv  other  instances  might  be  adduced 
from  the  "  'AiTtpa^rrai,**  the  noAiruc^,  etc  to 
prove  that  these  weeds  of  iMnradox  wers  all  gath- 
ered among  the  bowers  of  the  Academy.  Hcaoc 
it  is  that  Cicero,  in  the  preface  to  Ms  nnMloxes, 
calls  them  Socratica;  and  Upsius,  exulting  fas 
the  patronage  of  Socrates,  says  '*ille  tofms  est  nm- 
/rr.''  This  is  indeed  a  coalition,  which  evinces 
as  much  as  can  be  wished  theconfoaed  simtHtude 
of  ancient  philosophical  opinions :  the  father  of 
scepticism  is  here  enrolled  amongst  the  fovnders 
of  the  Portico :  he,  whose  best  knowledge  was 
that  of  his  own  ignorance,  is  called  in  to  authoHac 
the  pretensions  of  the  most  obsiiiute  dogmatists 
in  all  antiquity. 

Rutilius,  in  his  Itinerarium,  has  ridiculed  the 
sabbath  of  the  Jews,  as  '*  lassaii  moliis  immgo 
Dei;'*  but  Epicurus  gave  an  eternal  holiday  to 
his  gods,  and,  rather  than  disturb  the  alumbera 
of  Olympus,  denied  at  once  the  interference  of  a 
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N'or  yet  even  then,  though  sunk  in  earthly 

dro&s, 
Cjrraptcd  all,  nor  its  ethereal  touch 
<^te  l.»t,  but  tasting  of  the  fountain 

still. 
Ai  some  bright  river,  which  has  rolled 

along 
ThroQgfa   meads  of    flowery   light    and 

mioesof  gold, 
WbcQ  poured  at  length  into  the  dusky 

deep, 
tMains   to    take    at    once     its    briny 

taint, 

Prorideoce.  He  docs  not,  however,  »eetn  to 
bn  becQ  ttMttUr  in  this  opinion.  Th«ophilus 
<  iUtioch,  il  he  deserve  any  credit,  imputes  a 
mauia  belief  to  Pythagoras :  — ^ij<y«  (flw^ayoDo?) 

Aa4  PlBorcb.  though  so  hostile  to  the  followers 
rf  t;»tmrM,  ha  u.iiccountably  ado}ned  the  very 
M»e  the  A  Jifical  error.  Thus,  after  quoting  the 
-•Tnwfli  o4  Ana«aj5oras  and  Plato  upon  divinity, 
^  «Ui,  c(Mrw»«  vvy  a  AopTAA-ovtrtr  a^^rcpot,  on 
*•»*••»  frMip#«F  «vi(rr<4^M*''<>*'  Tir  artfpwirt- 
•«.  — "/V  FU^i/.  PJki/asa^Jk."  lib.  i.  ^a/.  7. 
Kko  hittelf  has  attributed  a  degree  of  indif- 
fc»»ce  to  the  g'»ds,  which  is  not  far  removed 
Hm  the  uothy  of  Epicurus's  heaven ;  as  thus, 
■  te  Phiiebus,  where  Protarchus  asks,  oucovt' 
*>«•<  T*  *vr«  xnxptkv  &tovSf  ovT«  ro  cVarriOf ;  and 
^KTMcs  auwers,  varv  tt.iif  oiv  tiKO^,  ^x^t''^^ 
F**  «mi»  ccATc^v  yiyr©M<»'o»'  c<rTt»' ;  —  while 
Araiotlc  Mtpposes  a  still  noore  absurd  neutrality, 
■d  cndadrs,  by  no  very  flattering  analogy, 
te  the  dfitv  is  as  incapable  of  virtue  as  of  vice. 
*■•  y*^  M^v«p  ov6*¥  <^fpiOv  Cirri  Koxt'a,  ov^' 
*m^,tvn»t  miSi  d«ow.  —  ** Ethic.  Nicontack.'^ 
•U  nL  «^.  I.  la  tnith,  Aristotle,  upon  the 
■■Biea  U  Providence,  was  little  more  correct 
*»  t'iojrus.  He  supposed  the  mtKm  to  be 
t*  iaii  of  divine  interferc-Ke,  excluding  of 
t«»e  this  seUunary  world  from  its  influence. 
Vm  int  defiaiuon  of  the  world,  in  his  treatise 
"0*^  ILa^Kov  "  (if  this  treatise  be  really  the 
•■■*  of  Aristotle)  agrees,  almost  verbum  vtrbo^ 
•it  titst  il  the  letter  of  Epicurus  to  Pythocles ; 
>*<  taca  ocait  the  memioa  of  a  deitv.  In  his 
t't^.  too,  he  intimates  a  doubt  whether  the 
f  •*•  fed  any  interest  in  the  concerns  of  man- 
fc«l  — 'd  y«p  r»«  «irt|icA«tA  rwf  dytfpMirii'Mr  virb 
***  T  r«r«t.  It  is  troe,  Itt  adds  M<rvcp  ^c«i, 
!«  eves  thb  is  very  sceptical. 

U  thete  erroneous  conceptions  of  Aristotle, 
•f  ttaee  the  cause  of  that  general  neglect  wiiich 
^v_^!***''''*r  "P«"«»««l  among  the  early 
vsraowt.  Puto  b  seldom  much  more  ortho- 
y^^^  ^^  obscure  enthusiasm  of  his  style  al- 
**H  tSen  to  accommodate  all  his  fancies  to 
**»  •»•»  porpose.  Sjch  glowing  steel  was 
***^  no«lded,  and  Platonism  became  a  sword 
»  At  kasds  of  the  fathers. 

Tke  fVmdeace  of  the  Stoics,  so  vaunted  in 
*•»  tdimil,  was  a  power  as  contemptibly  in- 
'^'V  as  the  rest.  All  was  fate  in  the  system 
^  the  Portico.      The   chains  of  destiny  were 


Or  balmy  freshness,  of  the  scenes  it  left.* 
But  keeps  unchanged  awhile  the  lustrous 
tinge, 

And    here   the  old   man  ceased  —  a 

winged  train 
Of  nymphs  and  genii  bore  him  from  our 

eyes. 
The  fair  illusion  fled !  and,  as  I  waked, 

1  This  bold  Platonic  image  I  have  taken  from 
a  passage  in  Father  Bouchet*s  letter  upon  the 
Metempsychosis,  inserted  in  Kcart*s  *^CMm. 
Relig.    torn.  iv. 

thrown  over  Jupiter  himself,  and  their  deity  was 
like  the  Boma  of  the  epigrammatist,  "r/  Casar 
it  HtkUV  Not  even  the  language  of  Seneca  can 
reconcile  this  degradation  of  divmity.  '*  iJie  ifise 
omnium  coftdiiorac  rector  scri^U  quidam/tUm^ 
ud  seqHiiur ;  semper  ^aret,  semel  juuit.^''  — 
"  Lib.  d*  ProvidentiA,**  ca^.  5. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  the 
Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Academicians,  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Cicero  prove  that  he  saw  but 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other:  — 
**  Peripatetic  OS  et  Academicos,   nomimbus  dif* 
/erentest  re  congpmentes ;  a  ^uibus  Stoict  ipsi 
verbis    tnagis    auam    utdenttis    dissenseruntV 
—  ** Academic r  lib.  it.  5. ;  and  perlups  what  Reid 
has  remarked  upon  one  of  their  points  of  con- 
troversy might  be  applied  as  effectually  to  the 
reconcilement  of  all  the  rest.     "The  dispute 
between  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  was  prob- 
ably all  for  want  of  definition.     The  one  said 
they  were  good  under  the  control  of  reason,  the 
other  that  they  should  be  eradicated."  —  Essays^ 
vol.  iii.     In  snort,  it  appears  a  no  less  difficult 
matter  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  opinion 
between  any  two  of  the  philosophical  sects,  tlun 
it  would  be  to  fix  the  landmarks  of  those  estates 
I   in  the  moon,  which  Ricciolus  so  generously  al- 
'    toted  to  his  brother  astronomers.    Accordin^y 
I    we  observe  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiqm^ 
I    passing  without  scruple  from  school  to  school, 
I   accordmg  to  the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the 
I    moment.      Cicero,  the  father   of    Roman   phi- 
'   losophy ,  is  sometimes  an  Academician,  sometimes 
I   a  Stoic ;  and,  more  than  once,  he  acknowledges 
I   a  conformity  with   Epicurus;   "  «<>«  sine  causa 
igUur  Epicurus  ausus  est  dicere  semper  in  piuri- 
bus  bonis  esse  sapientem,  quia  semper  sit  in  volup- 
tntibus.''^  —  ^^Tusculan.  QuifstViib.y.     Though 
'    often   pure   in   his   theology,  Cicero  sometimes 
smiles  at  futurity  as  a  fiction ;  thus,  in  his  Oration 
for  Cluentius,  speaking  of  punishments  in  the 
life   to  come,  he  says,    *' qua  si  /aha   sunt,  id 
I    quod  omnes  inU//i)ptnt,  quid  ei  tantiem  aJiud 
'    mors  eripuity  prater  unsum  doliyris .'  "  —  though 
here  we  should,  perhaps,  do  him  but  justice  by 
'   agreeing  with  his  commentator  Sylvius,  who  re- 
marks upon  this  passage,  *'  A<r<r  autem  dixit,  ut 
causa  sua    sufiienu'ret.        The   poet,    Horace, 
'    n>ves  like  a  butterfly  through  the  schools,  and 
now  wings  along   the  walls  of  the  Porch,  now 
'    basks  among  the  flowers  of  the  Garden;  while 
1   Vergil,  with  a  tone  of  mind  strongly  philosophi- 
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'T  was  clear    that    my  rapt    soul    had 

roamed,  the  while, 
To  that   bright   realm  of  dreams,  that 

spirit-world, 
Which  mortals  know  by  its  long  track  of 

light 
O'er  midnight's  sky,  and  call  the  Galaxy.^ 

TO  MRS 

To  see  thee  every  day  that  came. 
And  find  thee  still  each  day  the  same; 
In  pleasure's  smile  or  sorrow's  tear 
To  me  still  ever  kind  and  dear;  — 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late, 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate, 
That  life,  without  this  cheering  ray, 
Which  came,  like  sunshine,  every  day. 
And  all  my  pain,  my  sorrow  chased. 
Is  now  a  lone  and  loveless  waste. 

Where  are  the  chords  she  used  to  touch  ? 
The  airs,  the  songs  she  loved  so  much  ? 

1  According  to  Pythagoras,  the  people  of 
DreAms  are  souls  collected  together  in  the  Gal- 
axy. —  2^M<K  8<  bvtijitav^  mora  nv^aydpaf,  at 
>t/vxox  4?  irvvayttrBax  ^tfaiv  €t?  rhv  yoKa^iay.  — 
Porphyr,  de  Antra  Nymph, 

cal,  has  yet  left  us  wholly  uncertain  as  to  the 
sect  which  he  espoused.  The  balance  of  opinion 
declares  him  to  nave  been  an  Kpicurean,  but  the 
ancient  author  of  his  life  asserts  that  he  was  an 
Academician;  and  we  trace  through  his  poetry 
the  tenets  of  almost  all  the  leading  sects.  The 
same  kind  of  eclectic  indifference  is  observable 
in  most  of  the  Roman  writers.  Thus,  Propcr- 
tius,  in  the  fine  elegy  to  Cynthia,  on  his  depart- 
urc  for  Athens, 

iUic  vet  ttudiis  animutn  emendare  Platonis^ 
incipiam^  mut  kartis,  docte  Epicure^  tttis. 
Lib.  iii.  EUg^.  21. 

Though  Broeckhusius  here  reads,  **  dux  Rpi- 
curt,"  which  seems  to  fix  the  poet  under  the 
binners  of  Epicurus.  Even  the  Stoic  Seneca, 
whose  doctrines  have  been  considered  so  ortho- 
dox, that  St.  Jerome  has  ranked  him  amonnt 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  while  Boccaccio  doubts 
(i  1  consideration  of  his  supposed  correspondence 
with  St.  Paul)  whether  Dante  should  have  placed 
him  in  Limbo  with  the  rest  of  the  Pagans  —  even 
the  ri^id  Seneca  has  bestowed  such  commenda- 
tions on  Epicurus,  that  if  only  those  passa^s  of 
his  works  were  preserved  to  us,  we  could  not 
hesitate,  I  think,  in  pronouncing  him  a  confirmed 
Epicurean.  With  similar  inconsistency,  we  find 
Porphynr,  in  his  work  upon  abstinence,  refer- 
ring to  Epicurus  as  an  example  of  the  most  strict 
Pythagorean  temperance  ;  and  I^ncelotti  (the 
author  of  ** Far/alloni  degii  nniici  Istarici*^) 
has  been  seduced  br  this  grave  reputation  of 
Epicurus  into  the  absurd  error  of  associating 
him  with  Chrysippus,  as  a  chief  of  the  Stoic 
school.    There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  however 


Those  songs  are  hushed,  those  chords  are 

still. 
And  so,  perhaps,  will  every  thrill 
Of  feeling  soon  be  lulled  to  rest. 
Which  late  I  waked  in  Anna's  breast. 
Yet,  no  —  the  simple  notes  I  played 
From  memory's  tablet  soon  may  fade ; 
The  songs,  which  Anna  loved  to  hear. 
May  vanish  from  her  heart  and  ear; 
But  friendship's  voice  shall  ever  find 
An  echo  in  that  gentle  mind, 
Nor  memory  lose  nor  time  impair 
The  sympathies  that  tremble  there. 

TO  LADY  HEATHCOTE, 

ON  AN 

OLD  RING  FOUND  AT  TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 

'*  TuHtubridg*  est  h  la  mime  distance  de  L^n- 
dreSf  que  Fontainebleau  test  «le  Paris.  Ce  qm^ii 
yade  6eau  et  de  gaUmt  dans  tun  et  dans  ramtre 
sexe  s'y  r assemble  an  tems  des  eaux.  La  c^mt^ 
pagnie,^*  etc. —  See  Minwires  dt  Gramtm^ut, 
Second  Part.  chap.  iii. 

Tnnbridge  H'ells. 

When  Grammont  graced  these   happy 
springs. 
And  Tunbridge  saw,  upon  her  Pantiles, 

the  Epicurean  sect  might  have  relaxed  from  \t» 
original  purity,  the  morals  of  iu  founder  were  a» 
correct  as  those  of  any  among  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers; and  his  doctrines  upon  pleasure,  as 
explained  in  the  letter  to  Mencrccus,  are  rational, 
amiable,  and  consistent  with  our  nature.  A  Ute 
writer,  De  Sablons,  in  his  **  Grnnds  ff^tnmet 
f^Wjf/i,"  expresses  strong  indignation  against 
the  EncyclopMistes  for  their  just  and  anintated 
praises  of  Epicurus,  and  discussing  the  question, 
sice philcsophe  Hoit  vertueux^^  denies  it  upon 
no  other  authority  than  the  calumnies  collected 
by  Plutarch,  who  himself  confesses  that,  on  this 
particular  subject,  he  consulted  only  opinion  and 
report,  without  pausing  to  investigate  tneir  truth. 
—  aAAd  Ty\v  ho%a\\  ov  ry\v  i.ki\6t\a.p  vmowoifitr. 
To  the  factious  real  of  his  illiberal  rivals,  the 
Stoics,  Epicurus  chiefly  owed  these  gross  mis- 
renrescntations  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  which,  notwithstaiKiKng 
the  learned  exertions  of  Gassendi,  have  still  left 
an  odium  on  the  name  of  his  philosophy ;  and  we 
out;ht  to  examine  the  ancient  accounts  of  this 
philosopher  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
cautious  belief  which,  in  reading  ecclesiaatkal 
history,  we  yield  to  the  invectives  of  the  fathers 
against  the  heretics,  — trusting  as  little  to  Plu- 
tarch upon  a  dogma  of  Epicurus,  as  we  would 
to  the  vehement  St.  Cyril  upon  a  tenet  of  Ne». 
torius.    (1801.) 

The  preceding  remarks,  1  wish  the  reader 
to  observe,  were  written  at  a  time,  when  I 
thought  the  studies  to  which  they  refer  mtich 
more  important  as  well  as  more  amttting 
than,  I  freely  confess,  they  appear  to  me  at 
present. 
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The  merriest  wight  of  all  the  kings 
That  ever  ruled  these  gay,  gallant  isles; 

Like  OS,  by  day,  they  rode,  they  walked, 
Al  eve  they  did  as  we  may  do, 

And  Grammont  just  like  Spencer  talked, 
Aod  lovely  Stewart  smiled  like  you. 

The  only  different  trait  is  this, 
That  woman  then,  if  nun  beset  her, 

Was  ritber  given  to  saying  **  yes,** 
Bccau&e,  —  as  yet,  she  knew  no  better. 

Each  night  they  held  a  coterie. 
Where,  every  fear  to  sluml)er  charmed, 

Loven  were  all  they  ought  to  be, 
And  husbands  not  the  least  alarmed. 

Then  called    they  up   their   school-day 
pcaaks, 
Nur  thought  it  much  their  sense  be* 
Death 
Tu  play  at  riddles,  quips,  and  cranks, 
Aod  lords  showed  wit,  and  ladies  teeth. 

Al— "  Why  are  husbands  like  the  mint  ?  " 
Because,  forsooth,  a  husband's  duly 

b  but  to  set  the  name  and  print 
That  give  a  currency  to  beauty. 

••  Why  is  a  rose  in  nettles  hid 
"Uke    a    young    widow,   fresh    and 
fair?^' 
fiecaase  \  is  sighing  to  be  rid 
Of   weeds ^    Uiat   **have   no  business 
there!" 

Aod  thus  they  missed  and  thus  they  hit, 
And  now  they  struck  and  now  they 
parried; 

And  tome  lay  in  of  full  grown  wit. 
While  others  of  a  pun  miscarried. 

T  was  one  of  those  facetious  nights 
"Wax  Grammont  gave  this  forfeit  ring 

Fur  breaking  grave  conundrum -rites. 
Or  punning  ill,  or — some  such  thing; — 

Froan  whence  it  can  be  fairly  traced, 
ThroQfh  many  a  branch  and  many  a 
boagh. 

rfom  twig  to  twig,  until  it  graced 
The  snowy  hand  that  wears  it  now. 


All  this  I  '11  prove,  and  then,  to  you 
Oh  Tunbridge  I  and  your  springs  iron* 
icai, 

I  swear  by  Heathcote*s  eye  of  blue 
To  dedicate  the  important  chronicle. 

Long  may  your  ancient  inmates  give 
Their  mantles  to  your  modern  lodgers, 

And  Charles's  loves  in  Heathcote  live, 
And  Charles's  bards  revive  in  Rogers. 

Let  no  pedantic  fools  be  there; 

For  ever  be  those  fops  abolished, 
With  heads  as  wooden  as  thy  ware. 

And,  heaven  knows !  not  half  so  pol- 
ished. 

But  still  receive  the  young,  the  gay. 
The  few  who  know  the  rare  delight 

Of  reading  Grammont  every  day. 
And  acting  Grammont  every  night. 

THE  DEVIL  AMONG  THE 
SCHOLARS, 

A  FRAGMENT. 

ri  KOMhv  h  yA«iK; 
Chrvsost.  '•  Homii,  in  Epist.  odHebrttos.^ 

But,  whither  have  these  gentle  ones. 
These  rosy  nymphs  and  black -eyed  nuns. 
With  all  of  Cupid's  wild  romancing, 
I^d  by  truant  brains  a-dancing? 
Instead  of  studying  tomes  scholastic. 
Ecclesiastic,  or  monastic. 
Off  I  fly,  careering  far 
In  chase  of  Pollys,  prettier  far 
Than  any  of  their  namesakes  are,  — 
The  Polymaths  and  Polyhistors, 
Polyglots  and  all  their  sisters. 

So  have  I  known  a  hopeful  youth 
Sit  down  in  quest  of  lore  and  truth, 
With  tomes  sufficient  to  confound  him. 
Like  Tohu  Bohu,  heapt  around  him,  — 
Mamurra  *  stuck  to  Theophrastus, 

1  Mamurra,  a  dogmatic  philosopher,  who  never 
doubted  about  anything,  except  who  was  his 
father.  — **  m<//J  de  re  unqtuim  praierqutm  tU 
poire  (iuhitavii.**  —  Jh  I'lt.  He  was  very  learned 
—  "  Lh-dedAHS,  (that  is.  in  hi»  head  when  it  was 
opened,)  U  Puni^u*  kntrte  U  Fersan,  VHihreu 
choqne  rAraiiatie,  p<mr  ne  ^oint  parler  de  ia 
manvaise  inteuifreme  dm  Latin  avec  le  Ortc,^^ 
etc.  —  See  "  L*/Jist0ire  de  dlotUmAur."''  t^m.  ii 
p.  oi. 
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And  Galen  tumbling  o*er  Bombastus.^ 
When  lo !  while  all  that  's  learned  and 

wise 
Absorbs  the  boy,  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
And  through  the  window  of  his  study 
Beholds  some  damsel  fair  and  ruddy, 
With  eyes,  as  brightly  turned  upon  him  as 
The  angel's^  were  on  Hieronymus. 
Quick  fly  the  folios,  widely  scattered, 
Old  Homer's  laureled  brow  is  battered, 
And  Sappho,  headlong  sent,  flies  just  in 
The  reverend  eye  of  St.  Augustin. 
Raptured  he  quits  each  dozing  sage. 
Oh  woman,  for  thy  lovelier  page : 
Sweet    book !  —  unlike    the    books   of 

art, — 
Whose  errors  are  thy  fairest  part; 
In  whom  the  dear  errata  column 
Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  volume !  * 
But  to  begin  my  subject  rhyme  — 
*T  was  just  about  this  devilish  time, 

1  Bombastus  was  one  of  the  names  of  that 
great  scholar  and  quack  Paracelsus.  —  "  Philip 
pus  Bombastus  latet  sub  splendido  tegtnine  A  u- 
reoti  Theof>krasti  Paraceisi,''^  says  StadfUus  <U 
circumforatteA  Literatorum  vanitate.  —  He  used 
to  fight  the  devil  every  ni^ht  with  a  broadsword, 
to  the  no  small  terror  of  his  pupil  Ofw^rinus,  who 
has  recorded  the  circumstance,  {,1'uie  0/»oriH. 
Vit.  n^ud  Christian.  Grypk.  I'it.  Seini.  quo- 
rundam  Entditissimorum^  etc)  Paracelsus  had 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  Galen :  --  "  My  very  beard 
(says  he  in  his  Paragrspnum)  has  more  learning  In 
it  than  either  (ialen  or  Avicenna." 

2  The  angel,  who  scolded  St.  Jerom  for  read- 
ing Cicero,  as  Gratian  tells  the  story  in  his  "  tv»<- 
cordantia  discordant itnn  Canonum^^  .nnd  says, 
that  for  this  reason  bishops  were  not  allowed  to 
read  the  Classics:  '^' Epacopus  gfutHium  libros 
non  U^ittJ"'  —  Distinct,  37.  Hut  Gratian  is  no- 
torious  for  lying  -besides,  angels,  as  the  illus- 
trious pupil  of  Pantenus  assures  us,  have  pot  no 
tonnes,  ouy*  «>v  i\ti.lv  rd  HiTa^  ouriuc  eiceiKotc  ^ 
yXmrra.'  ou6'  oi*  oftynva.  t«?  6aiij  ^vrf^  dyy^Aotf ■ 
—  Clem.  A  Uxanti.  Stromat. 

3  The  idea  of  the  R.ibbins,  respecting  the 
origin  of  woman,  is  not  a  little  sincular.  Thev 
think  that  man  wa«»  originally  formed  with  a  tail, 
like  a  monkey,  but  that  the  Deity  cut  off  this 
appendage,  and  made  woman  of  it.  L'p<m  this 
extraordinary  supposition  the  following  reflection 
is  founded  :  — 

If  such  is  the  tie  between  women  and  men, 
The  ninny  who  weds  is  a  pitiful  elf, 

For  he  takes  to  his  tail  like  an  idiot  again, 
And  thus  makes  a  deplorable  ape  of  himself. 

Vet,  if  we  may  judge  as  the  fashions  prevail, 
Every  husband  remembers  the  original  plan, 

And.  knowing  his  wife  is  no  more  than  his  tail. 
Why  he  —leaves  her  behind  him  as  much  as 
he  can. 


When  scarce  there  happened  any  frolics 
That  were  not  done  by  Diabolics, 
A  cold  and  loveless  son  of  LAtcifer, 
Who  woman  scorned,  nor  saw  the  use  of 

her, 
A  branch  of  Dagon*s  family, 
(Which  Dagon,  whether  He  or  She, 
Is  a  dispute  that  vastly  better  is 
Referred  to  Scaliger*  et  atteris^^ 
Finding  that,  in  this  cage  of  fools. 
The  wisest  sots  adorn  the  schools, 
Took  it  at  once  his  head  Satanic  in. 
To  grow  a  great  scholastic  manikin,  — 
A  doctor,  quite  as  learned  and  fine  as 
Scot  us  John  or  Tom  Aquinas,* 
LuUy,  Hales  Irrefragabilis, 
Or  any  doctor  of  the  rabble  is. 
In  languages,®  the  Polyglots, 
Compared  to  him,  were  Babel  sots; 
He  chattered  more  than  ever  Jew  did;  — 
Sanhedrim  and  Priest  included. 
Priest  and  holy  Sanhedrim 
Were  one-and-seventy  fools  to  him. 
But  chief  the  learned  demon  felt  a 
Zeal  so  strong  for  gamma,  delta. 
That,  all  for  Greek  and  learning's  glory ,^ 

4  Scaliger.  de  Emeudat*  Temper.  —  Dagoa 
was  th'jugnt  by  others  to  be  a  certain  sea-monster, 
who  came  every  day  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  teach 
the  Syrians  husbandry.  —  See  Jaques  Gaffarel 
r'  Curiosit^s  Jnonies^''*  chap,  i.),  who  says  he 
thinks  this  story  of  the  sea-monster  "  carries  little 
show  of  probability  with  it." 

5  I  wish  it  were  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  whether  the  Commentary  on  Boeihios 
attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  be  really  the  work 

t  of  this  Ancelic  Doctor.  There  are  some  U>ld 
assertions  hazarded  in  it:  for  instance,  he  savs 
I  that  iMito  kept  school  in  a  town  called  Acade> 
mia,  and  that  Alcibiadcs  was  a  very  beautifol 
I  wonun  whom  somo  of  Aristotle's  pupils  fell  in 
I  love  with:  --**  Aieibindes  mutter  fuit  pulcher^ 
I  rima,  ffuam  vid^ntes  quidam  discipuli  Arist»^ 
I  /«*//>,"  etc.  —  See  Freytag  *^Adparat.  LtiUrar.** 
I   art.  So  totn.  i. 

6  The  following  compliment  was  paid  to  Lau- 
'    rentius  Valla,  upon  his  accurate  knowledge  ol 

the  l^tin  language :  — 
ftuMc  po^tqunm  manes  defuuctut  I'alla  petiviif 
twuaudet  Pluto  verba  Latrua  lo^L 
Since  Val  arrived  in  Pluto's  shade. 

His  nouns  and  pronouns  all  so  pat  in, 
Pluto  himself  would  be  afraid 
To  say  his  soul  's  his  own,  in  Latin  t 
See  for  these  lines  the  '*  AmcUrum  Censto  •» 
of  Du  Verdier  (page  29.). 

7  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Martin 
T.uther,  with  all  his  talents  for  reforming,  should 
yet  be  vulgar  enough  to  laugh  at  Camerarius  tor 
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He  nightly  tippled  **  Grseco  more," 
And  never  paid  a  bill  or  balance 
Eicept  BpoD  the  Grecian  Kalends :  — 
FrD«  whence  yow  scholars,  when  they 

want  tick. 
Sty,  to  be  /frtic  's  to  be  on  tick, 
la  logics,  he  was  quite  Ho  Panu;  ^ 
Koew  as  much  as  erer  roan  knew. 
He  fought  the  combat  syllogistic 
^Kiltli  so  much  skill  and  art  eristic, 
That  though  yoo  were  the  learned  Stagy- 
rite, 
At  once  apon  the  hip  he  had  you  right, 
h  n»sic,  though  be  hsul  no  ears 
Eicept  for  that  amongst  the  spheres, 
(Whftch  most  of  all,  as  he  averred  it. 
He  dearly  loved,  'cause  no  one  heard  it,) 
Yet  tptly  he,  at  sight,  could  read 
Each  tuneful  diagram  in  Bede, 
And  find,  by  Euclid*s  coroUaria, 
The  ratios  of  a  jig  or  aria. 
Btt,  as  for  all  your  warbling  Delias, 

vrnoc  to  htm  In  Greek.  "  Master  Joachim 
UiT«  he)  hu  sent  roe  some  dates  ami  some 
aiaas,  and  las  also  written  roe  two  letters  in 
Gfcck.  As  soon  as  I  am  recovered,  1  shall  an- 
r  them  ia  Turkish,  that  he  too  may  have  the 
ol  reading  what  he  does  not  under- 
"  Grmea  smni,  U/ri  ncm  peuuntC'  is  the 
e  speech  attributed  to  Accursius ;  butvenr 
/: — for,  far  from  asserting  that  Greek 
«o«d  aot  be  resifd,  that  worthy  juris-consult  upon 
1^  L*v  6.  D.  ^  Bcmar.  Foueu.  expressly  says, 
"  Ormm  lUerm  ^tnsmni  imUfliri  et  legi. "  (  f  'ide 
"Sm,  LAr0r,  Rariar.  CoUeciumV  Fascic.  IV.) 
— Sapio.  Carteromachus  seems  to  have  been 
of  «pauM  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
P^  ol  Greek  Literature:  **via  ^ima  udutis 
Grmii  pmmdetmr  mh  Mrte :  "  and  the  teal  of  Lau- 
Kanas  Rhodomaanus  camtot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
■■ed,  when  be  extiorts  his  countrymen,  ^*  ptr 
rlmiMm  Ckristi,  ^er  $miuUtH  ^airia,  per  reipub' 
txM  drcMS  H  ttmpiumemtmm*''  to  study  the  Greek 
hipM(Cc  Nor  must  we  forget  Phavorinus,  tl>e 
gsttfleat  bishop  of  Nocera,  who,  careless  of  all 
t^  Mil  cummendotions  of  a  Christian,  required 
■»  Mthei  evitigiura  on  his  tomb  than  Here 
•vik  a  Greek  Lexicographer.'* 

I  i  wmryf,  —  The  introduction  of  this  language 
■»•  I  stlieli  poetry  has  a  good  effect,  and  ought 
w  be  mart  amversally  adopted.  A  word  or  two 
'f  G««ek  is  a  stanxa  would  serve  as  ballast  to 
a«  •OS*  "K^  o*  love**  verses.  Ausonius, 
•Ms^g  tfae  aacieata,  may  serve  as  a  model :  — 
•r  i«#  p^m.  4tp*t  iwriv  in  htc  regifft*  itLtroim 

KoHtardL  the  French  poet,  has  enriched  his  son- 
wti  wmk  odea  with  many  an  exquisite  morsel 


b«a  iW  Lexkxm. 


many 
HU'* 


CMiey's^  Aacipcrisunft.'* 


chirt  EnteUckie^*  in 
only  be  equalled  by 


Orpheuses  and  Saint  Cecilias, 

He  owned  he  thought  them  much  sur- 

past 
By  that  redoubted  Hyaloclast  * 
Who  still  contrived  by  dint  of  throttle, 
Where'er  he  went  to  crack  a  bottle. 

Likewise  to  show  his  mighty  kiK>wl 
edge,  he, 
On  things  unknown  in  physiology. 
Wrote  many  a  chapter  to  divert  us, 
(Like  that  great  little  man  Albertus,) 
Wherein  he  showed  the  reason  why. 
When  children  first  are  heard  to  cry. 
If  boy  the  baby  chance  to  be, 
He  cries  O  A  !  —  if  girl,  O  E I  — 
Which  are,  quoth  he,  exceeding  fair  hints 
Respecting  their  first  sinful  parents; 
**  Oh  Eve  !  **  exclaimeth  little  madam, 
While  little  master  cries  "  Oh  Adam !  ** « 

But,  't  was  in  Optics  and  Dioptrics, 
Our  daemon  played  his  first  and  top  tricks. 
He  held  that  sunshine  passes  quicker 
Through  wine  than  any  other  liquor; 
And  though  he  saw  no  great  objection 
To  steady  light  and  clear  reflection. 
He  thought  the  aberrating  rays. 
Which  play  about  a  bumper's  blaae. 
Were  by  the  Doctors  looked,  in  common, 

on. 
As  a  more  rare  and  rich  phenomenon. 
He  wisely  said  that  the  sensoriuro 
Is  for  the  eyes  a  great  emporium. 
To  which  these  noted  picture-stealers 

I  Send  all  they  can  and  meet  with  dealers. 
In  many  an  optical  proceeding 

t  The  brain,  he  said,  showed  great  good 

I  breeding; 

For  instance,  when  we  ogle  women 

I  (A  trick  which  Barbara  tutored  him  in), 

I  Although  the  dears  are  apt  to  get  in  a 
Strange  position  on  the  retina. 
Yet  instantly  the  modest  brain 
Doth  set  them  on  their  legs  again !  * 

2  Or  Glass-Breaker  —  Morhofius  has  given  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  in  a  work, 
published  i68a, — "/>/  vitrei  tcy/ka  /rtuto,''* 
etc. 

3  Translated  almost  literally  from  a  passage 
in  Albertus  do  Secretis,  etc. 

4  Alludins;  to  that  habitual  act  of  the  judg- 
ment, by  which,  notwithstanding  the  inversion  of 
the  ima^e  upon  the  retina,  a  correct  impression 

i  of  the  object  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 
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Our   doctor   thus,   with   "  stuft  suffi- 
ciency *' 
Of  all  omnigenous  omnisciency, 
Began  (as  who  would  not  begin 
That  had,  like  him,  so  much  within?) 
To  let  it  out  in  books  of  all  sorts. 
Folios,  quartos,  large  and  small  sorts; 
Poems,  so  very  deep  and  sensible 
That  they  were  quite  incomprehensible  ^ 
Prose,  which  had  been  at  learning's  Fair, 
And  bought  up  all  the  trumpery  there. 
The  tattered  rags  of  every  vest, 

1  Under  this  description,  I  believe  "the 
Devil  among  the  Scholars"  may  be  included. 
Yet  Leibnitz  found  out  the  uses  of  incompre- 
hensibility, when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  a 
society  of  philosophers  at  Nuremberg,  chiefly 
for  his  ingenuity  in  writing  a  cab.ilistical  letter, 
not  one  word  of  which  either  they  or  himself 
could  interpret.  See  the  ^lof^e  Historigut  de 
M.  tU  LtUmilz^  C Ettrope  Savanie.  —  People  in 
all  ages  have  loved  to  be  pu/.zled.  We  find 
Cicero  thanking  Atticus  for  having  sent  him  a 
woric  of  Serapion  "  ex  quo  (says  hey  qiiidem  ego 
{^uod  ittUr  nos  lictat  dicere)  mUUtimam  farUm 
vix  mUlligoy    Lib,  ii.  */ist.  4.    And  we  know 


In  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  dreit, 
And  o'er  her  figure  swollen  and  antic 
Scattered  them  all  with  airs  so  frantic. 
That  those,  who  saw  what  6ts  she  had, 
Declared  unhappy  Prose  was  mad  ! 
Epics  he  wrote  and  scores  of  rebuses. 
All  as  neat  as  old  Turnebus's; 
Eggs  and  altars,  cydopsedias. 
Grammars,   prayer-books  —  oh  !  't  wer« 

tedious. 
Did  I  but  tell  thee  half,  to  follow  mc: 
Not  the  scribbling  bard  of  Plolcmy, 
No  —  nor  the  hoory  Trismegislus, 
(Whose  writings  all,  thank  heaven  1  have 

missed  us,) 
E'er  Blled  with  lumber  such  a  wareroom 
As  this  great  ^^pcrcus  HUrarmm  I  " 


that  Avicen,  the  learned  Arabian,  read  Aristotle** 
Metaphysics  forty  times  over  for  tl)e  mere  pleas- 
ure of  being  able  to  inform  the  world  that  h« 
could  not  comprehend  one  syllable  throughout 
them.    (Nicolas  Massa  in  "  Vit,  Avicett.^*) 


POEMS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA. 


TO 

FRANCIS,   EARL  OF   MOIRA, 

CIKCIAL    IN    HIS    majesty's    FORCES,   MASTER-GENERAL   OF    THE   ORDNANCE,  CON- 
stable of  the  tower,  etc. 
My  Lord, 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  addressing  a  Dedication  to  yonr  Lordship  withottt 
calling  to  mind  the  well-known  reply  of  the  Spartan  to  a  rhetorician,  who  proposed 
to  profxmnce  an  euJogiuro  on  Hercules.  **  On  Hercules !  ^^  said  the  honest  Spartan, 
"who  cTcf  thought  of  blaming  Hercules?  *'  In  a  similar  manner  the  concurrence 
of  pabtic  opinion  has  left  to  the  panegyrist  of  your  Lordship  a  very  superfluous 
task.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  silent  on  the  subject,  apd  merely  entreat  your  indul* 
fcace  to  the  very  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  which  I  have  here  the  honor  ta 
fnaeza^  I  am,  my  Lord, 

With  every  feeling  of  attachment  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  very  devoted  Servant, 

THOMAS  MOOR£. 
37  Amy  Str»H,  Si.  JmtmM?$^ 

April  lo,  1806.  

PREFACE.^ 


Thr  principal  poems  in  the  following  collection  were  written  during  an  absence 
of  foortren  months  from  Europe.  Though  curiosity  was  certainly  not  the  motive 
flf  my  voyage  lo  America,  yet  it  happened  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  was 
t^  only  advantage  which  I  derived  from  it.  Finding  myself  in  the  country  of  a 
»*w  people,  whose  infancy  had  promised  so  much,  and  whose  progress  to  maturity 
bto  been  an  object  of  such  interesting  speculation,  1  determined  to  employ  the 
thort  period  of  time,  which  my  plan  of  return  to  Europe  afforded  me,  in  travelling 
tboagh  a  few  of  the  States,  and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  impression  which  my  mind  received  from  the  character  and  manners  of 
tk«e  republicans,  suggested  the  Epistles  which  are  written  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
io^on  tnd  Lake  Erie.'  How  far  I  was  right,  in  thus  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
'ttrat  against  a  people  whom  I  viewed  but  as  a  stranger  and  a  visitor,  is  a  doubt 
•Wi  my  feelings  did  not  allow  me  time  to  investigate.  All  I  presume  to  answer 
^»  i«  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  which  I  have  given ;  and  though  prudence  might 
la»c  dictated  gentler  language,  truth,  I  think,  would  have  justified  severer. 

I  went  to  America  with  prepossessions  by  no  means  unfavorable,  and  indeed  rather 

I  Thi»  Preface,  a»  well  as  the  Dedication  which  precedes  it,  were  prefixed  originally  to  the 
■■fTfcBi.om  irolume  entitled  "  Odes  and  Epistles,"  of  which,  hitherto,  the  poems  relating  to  my 
iiiiiji  tow  have  formed  a  part. 

2  EpUUes  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. 
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indulged  in  many  of  those  illusive  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  primitive  happiness  of  the  people,  which  I  had  early  imbibed  in  my 
native  country,  where,  unfortunately,  discontent  at  home  enhances  every  distant 
temptation,  and  the  western  world  has  long  been  looked  to  as  a  retreat  from  real 
or  imaginary  oppression;  as,  in  short,  the  elysian  Atlantis,  where  persecuted 
patriots  might  6nd  their  visions  realized,  and  be  welcomed  by  kindred  spirits  to 
liberty  and  repose.  In  all  these  flattering  expectations  I  found  myself  completely 
disappointed,  and  felt  inclined  to  say  to  America,  as  Horace  says  to  his  mistress, 
"  intentata  niUs.**  Brissot,  in  the  preface  to  his  travels,  observes,  that  **  freedom 
in  that  country  is  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  border  upon  a  state  of  nature;  " 
and  there  certainly  is  a  close  approximation  to  savage  life,  not  only  in  the  liberty 
which  they  enjoy,  but  in  the  violence  of  party  spirit  and  of  private  animosity  which 
results  from  it.  This  illiberal  zeal  imbitters  all  social  intercourse;  and,  though  I 
scarcely  could  hesitate  in  selecting  the  party,  whose  views  appeared  to  me  the 
more  pure  and  rational,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that,  in  asserting  their  opinions, 
they  both  assume  an  equal  share  of  intolerance;  the  Democrats,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  exhibiting  a  vulgarity  of  rancor,  which  the  Federalists  too  often 
are  so  forgetful  of  their  cause  as  to  imitate. 

The  rude  familiarity  of  the  lower  orders,  and  indeed  the  unpoHshed  stale  of 
society  in  general,  would  neither  surprise  nor  disgust  if  they  seemed  to  flow  from 
that  simplicity  of  character,  that  honest  ignorance  of  the  gloss  of  refinement  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  a  new  and  inexperienced  people.  But,  when  we  find  them 
arrived  at  maturity  in  most  of  the  vices,  and  all  the  pride  of  civilization,  while  they 
are  still  so  far  removed  from  its  higher  and  better  characteristics,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  this  youthful  decay,  this  crude  anticifiation  of  the  natural  period  of 
corruption,  must  repress  every  sanguine  hope  of  the  future  energy  and  greatness 
of  America. 

I  am  conscious  that,  in  venturing  these  few  remarks,  I  have  said  just  enough  to 
offend,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  convince;  for  the  limits  of  a  preface  prevent 
me  from  entering  into  a  justification  of  my  opinions,  and  I  am  committed  on  the 
subject  as  effectually  as  if  I  had  written  volumes  in  their  defence.  My  reader, 
however,  is  apprised  of  the  very  cursory  observation  upon  which  these  opinions  are 
founded,  and  can  easily  decide  for  himself  upon  the  degree  of  attention  or  confi- 
dence which  they  merit. 

With  respect  to  the  poems  in  general,  which  occupy  the  following  pages,  I 
know  not  in  what  manner  to  apologize  to  the  public  for  intruding  upon  their  notice 
such  a  mass  of  unconnected  trifles,  such  a  world  of  epicurean  atoms  as  I  have  here 
brought  in  conflict  together.^  To  say  that  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  liberal  offers 
of  my  bookseller,  is  an  excuse  which  can  hope  for  but  little  indulgence  from  the 
critic;  yet  I  own  that,  without  this  seasonable  inducement,  these  poems  very  pos- 
sibly would  never  have  been  submitted  to  the  world.  The  glare  of  publication  is 
too  strong  for  such  imperfect  productions:  they  should  be  shown  but  to  the  eye 
of  friendship,  in  that  dim  light  of  privacy  which  is  as  favorable  to  poetical  as  to 
female  beauty,  and  serves  as  a  veil  for  faults,  while  it  enhances  every  charm  which 
it  displays.  Besides,  this  is  not  a  period  for  the  idle  occupations  of  poetry,  and 
times  like  the  present  require  talents  more  active  and  more  useful.  Few  have  now 
the  leisure  to  read  such  trifles,  and  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  I  have  had  the 
leisure  to  write  them. 

1  See  the  foregoing  Note,  p.  123. 
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TO 

LORD  VISCOUNT    STRANGFORD. 

ASnARD  THS  FHAKTON    FRIOATK,   OFF  TMB 
BY   MOtmUGHT. 


Swiir  Moon !  if,  like  Crotona's  sage,* 

By  any  speil  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page, 
And  write   my    thoughts,   my  wishes 
there; 
How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wanders  o*er  that  starry  sky, 
Shrjold  smile,  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet. 
The  reveries  of  fond  regret, 
TV  promise,  never  to  forget, 
And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a  dear -loved,  distant  friend. 

How  little,  when  we  parted  last, 
liHoogbt  those  pleasant  times  were  past, 
For  ever  paa,  when  brilliant  joy 
Wis  all  my  vacant  heart's  employ: 
When,  fresh  from  mirth  to  mirth  again. 

We  thought  the  rapid  hours  too  few; 
Oar  only  use  for  knowledge  then 

To  gather  bliss  from  all  we  knew. 
D^bdoos  days  of  whim  and  soul ! 

When,  mingling  lore  and   laugh   to- 
gether. 
We  leaned  the  book  on  Pleasure's  bowl. 

Aw)    turned    the    leaf    with    Folly's 
feather, 
little  I  thought  that  all  were  fled. 
That,  eie  that  summer's  bloom  was  shed. 
My  nre  should  see  the  sail  unfurled 
That  wafts  roc  to  the  western  world. 

And  yet,   't  was   lime;— in    youth's 
sweet  days, 
Tj  cool  that  season's  glowing  rays, 

1  Pnhafonw;  who  was  (apposed  to  have  a 
^Bvcr  of  wTUiof  apon  the  Moon  by  the  means 
^»  watfic  wrror.  —  See  BayU^  art.  Pythag. 


The  heart  awhile,  with  wanton  wiiig. 
May  dip  and  dive  in  Pleasure's  spring; 
But,  if  it  wait  for  winter's  breeze. 
The    spring   will    chill,   the    heart    will 

freeze. 
And  then,  that  Hope,  that  fairy  Hope,  — 

Oh !  she  awaked  such  happy  dreams. 
And  gave  my  soul  such  templing  scope 

For  all  its  dearest,  fondest  schemes. 
That  not  Verona's  child  of  song. 

When  flying  from  the  Phrygian  shore, 
With  lighter  heart  could  bound  along, 

Or  pant  to  be  a  wanderer  more !  * 

Even  now  delusive  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  I  feel, 
Soothing,  as  yonder  placid  beam 

Pursues  the  murmurers  of  the  deep, 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam. 

And  smiles  them  into  tranquil  sleep. 
Oh  !  such  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

1  often  think,  if  friends  were  near. 
How   we   should    feel,   and  gaze    with 

bliss 

Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here ! 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake. 

And,  o'er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides 
Gently,  as  if  it  feared  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  height,' 
Where  dimly,  mid  the  dusk,  he  towers. 

And  scowling  at  this  heaven  of  light. 
Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form  I 

2  AlludinR  to  these  animated  lines  in  the  44tb 
Carmen  of  Catullus  :  — 

jam  mens  pr,rtref>}dani  avet  va^ari^ 
jam  Itett  studio  f-rdes  vtgeicuni  .' 

3  A  very  hijfh  mountain  on  one  of  the  Azores, 
from  which  the  isbnd  derives  its  n-ime.  It  is 
said  by  some  to  be  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Ten- 
eriRe. 
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Now,  could  I  range  those  verdant  isles, 

Invisible,  at  this  soft  hour. 
And  see  the  looks,  the  beaming  smiles. 

That  brighten  many  an  orange  bower; 
And  could  I  lift  each  pious  veU, 

And  see  the  blushing  cheek  it  ihadcs,  — 
Oh !  I  should  have  full  many  a  tale. 

To  tell  of  young  Azorian  maids.* 
Yes,  Strangford,  at  this  hour,  perhaps. 

Some  lover  (not  too  idly  blest, 
Like  those,  who  in  their  ladies*  laps 

May  cradle  every  wish  to  rest,) 
Warbles,  to  touch  his  dear  one's  soul. 

Those  madrigals,  of  breath  divine. 
Which  Camoens'  harp  from  Rapture  stole 

And  gave,  all  glowing  warm,  to  thine.* 
Oh !  could  the  lover  learn  from  thee. 

And  breathe  them  with  thy  graceful 
tone. 
Such  sweet,  beguiling  minstrelsy 

Would  make   the  coldest  nymph  his 


But,  hark  \  —  the  boatswain's  pipings 

tell 
*T  is  time  to  bid  my  dream  farewell : 
Eight  bells :  —  the  middle  watch  is  set ; 
Good    night,    my    Strangford !  —  ne'er 

forget 
That  far  beyond  the  western  sea 
Is  one  whose  heart  remembers  thee. 

STANZAS. 


&vit^  ti  nor'  ifi6f  - 


-  M*  n^OQ^vl  TaAfl. 


yiVciXTKC  ravtfpwircia  tirf  <rifiti.v  ayav. 

iEscHVL.  Fragment, 

A  BEAM  of  tranquillity  smiled  in  the  west. 
The  storms  of  the  morning  pursued  us 
no  more; 
And  the  wave,  while  it  welcomed  the 
moment  of  rest. 
Still  heaved,  as  remembering  ills  that 
were  o'er. 

Serenely  my  heart  took  the  hue  of  the 
hour. 
Its  passions  were  sleeping,  were  mute 
as  the  dead; 

1  I  believe  It  is  Guthrie  who  says,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Aiores  are  much  addicted  to 

Stllantry.      This  is  an  assertion  in  %^hich  even 
nthrie  may  be  credited. 

2  These  islands  belong  to  the  Portuguese. 


And  the  spirit  becalmed  but  remembered 
their  power. 
As  the  billow  the  force  of  the  gale  that 
was  fled. 

I  thought  of  those  days,  when  to  pleasure 
alone 
My  heart  ever  granted  a  wish  or  a  sigh; 
When  the  saddest  emotion  my  bosom  had 
known. 
Was  pity   for  those  who  were  wiser 
than  I. 

I  reflected,  how  soon  in  the  cup  of  Desire 
The  pearl  of  the  soul  may  be  melted 
away; 
How  quickly,  alas,  the  pure  sparkle  of 
6re 
We    inherit    from    heaven,    may    be 
quenched  in  the  day; 

And  I  prayed  of  that  Spirit  who  lighted 
the  flame. 
That  Pleasure  no  more  might  its  puritj 
dim;     . 
So  that,  sullied  but  little,  or  brightly  the 
same, 
I  might  give  back  the  boon  I  had  bor- 
rowed from  Him. 

How  blest  was  the  thought !  it  appeared 
as  if  Heaven 
Had  already  an  opening  to  Paradise 
shown; 
As  if,  passion  all  chastened  and  eaor  for- 
given. 
My  heart  then  began  to  be  purely  its 
own. 

I  looked  to  the  west,  and  the  beautiful  sky 
Which    morning    had    clouded,    was 
clouded  no  more: 
**Oh!    thus,"    I    exclaimed,    «*  may   a 
heavenly  eye 
<*  Shed   light    on   the  soul  that   was 
darkened  before." 

TO  THE  FLYING-FISH,* 
When  I  have  seen  thy  snow-white  wing 
From  the  blue  wave  at  evening  spring, 

3  It  is  the  opinion  of  St.  Austin  opoo  Gene- 
%\^,  and  I  beKeve  of  nearly  all  th«  Fathers,  that 
birds,  like  iish,  were  otigitially  prodncsd  itam 
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And  show  thoic  icalcs  of  silvery  white, 
So  gayty  to  the  eye  of  light, 
As  \{  tby  frame  were  formed  to  rise, 
Aad  live  amid  the  glorious  skies; 
Oh !  it  has  made  me  proudly  feel, 
How  like  thy  wing's  impatient  teal 
V  the  pare  soul,  that  rests  not,  pent 
NMtbio  this  world's  gross  element, 
Btti  takes  the  wing  that  God  has  given, 
Aod  rises  into  light  and  heaven ! 

Bat,  when  I  see  that  wing,  so  bright. 
Grow  langaid  with  a  moment's  flight. 
Attempt  the  paths  of  air  in  vain, 
Aad  sink  into  the  wjrves  again; 
Alas!  the  flattering  pride  is  o'er; 
I       Like  thee,  awhile,  the  soul  may  soar, 
I        B«  erring  man  must  blush  to  think, 
I       Like  thee,  again  the  soul  may  sink. 

Oh  Virtue !  when  thy  clime  I  seek, 

I        Lrt  not  my  spirit's  flight  be  weak : 
Lrt  me  not,  like  this  feeble  thing, 
Witb  brine  still  dropping  from  its  wing, 
]»t  sparkle  in  the  solar  glow 
And  plunge  again  to  depths  below; 
Bst^  when  I  leave  the  grosser  throng 
With  whom   my   soul    hath   dwelt    so 

I  k>ng, 

Lrt  OK,  in  that  aspiring  day, 

I        Cast  every  lingering  stain  away. 
And,  panting  for  thy  purer  air, 

I         Fly  ap  at  once  and  fix  me  there. 

TO  MISS  MOORE. 
nom  iia«iHn.K,  in  viaoiNiA,  novsmbib,  1803. 
1h  diys,  my  Kate,  when  life  was  new, 
W^n,  lulled  with  innocence  and  you, 
I  beard,  in  home's  beloved  shade, 
Tv  din  the  world  at  distance  made; 
VHben,  erery  night  my  weary  head 
Mnk  on  its  own  unthomed  bed, 
Vfd,  mild  as  evening's  matron  hour, 
Lwb  00  the  faintly  shutting  flower, 
A  mother  saw  our  eyelids  close, 
ivi  West  them  into  pure  repose; 

t^vilcn;  in  defence  of  which  idea  they  have 
tfeotd  every  (ancifal  circumstance  which  can 
^mA  I J  pfore  a  kindred  &iraiUtude  between  ihera ; 
•nT<r«i«r  Toit  rrroM<>otf  irpd?  Ta  fmcrd.  With 
te  thotdM  in  our  minds,  when  we  nrst  see  the 
rmtf-FWi.  we  coald  almost  fancy,  that  we  are 
^^i*^  at  the  mofoent  of  creation,  and  witness 
*e  buU  of  ibe  first  bird  from  the 


Then,  haply  if  a  week,  a  day, 
I  lingered  from  that  home  away. 
How  long  the  little  absence  seemed ! 
How  bright  the  look  of  welcome  beamed. 
As  mute  you  heard,  with  eager  smile, 
My  tales  of  all  that  past  the  while  1 

Yet  now,  my  Kkte,  a  gloomy  sea 
Rolls  wide  between  that  home  and  me; 
The  moon  may  thrice  be  born  and  die, 
Ere  even  that  seal  can  reach  mine  eye, 
Which  used  so  oft,  so  quick  to  come, 
Still  breathing  all  the  breath  of  home,  — 
As  if,  still  fresh,  the  cordial  air 
From  lips  beloved  were  lingering  there. 
But  now,  alas,  —  far  different  fate ! 
It  comes  o'er  ocean,  slow  and  late. 
When  the  dear  hand  that  filled  its  fold 
With  words  of  sweetness  may  lie  cold. 

But  hence  that  gloomy  thought!    at 

List, 
Beloved  Kate,  the  waves  are  past : 
I  tread  on  earth  securely  now, 
And  the  green  cedar's  living  bough 
Breathes  more  refreshment  to  my  eyea 
Than  could  a  Claude's  divinest  dyes. 
At  length  1  touch  the  happy  sphere 
To  liberty  and  virtue  dear. 
Where    man    looks   up,  and,  proud   to 

claim 
His  rank  within  the  social  frame. 
Sees  a  grand  system  round  him  roll, 
Himself  its  centre,  sun,  and  soul  I 
Far  from  the  shocks  of  Europe  —  far 
From  every  wild,  elliptic  star 
That,  shooting  with  a  devious  fire. 
Kindled  by  heaven's  avenging  ire. 
So  oft  hath  into  chaos  hurled 
The  systems  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  warrior  here,  in  arms  no  more, 
Thinks  of  the  toil,  the  conflict  o'er. 
And  glorying  in  the  freedom  won 
For   hearth    and   shrine,    for   sire   and 

son, 
Smiles  on  the  dusky  webs  that  hide 
His  sleeping  sword's  remembered  pride. 
While    Peace,    with   sunny    cheeks    of 

toil. 
Walks  o'er  the  free,  unlorded  soil, 
Effacing  with  her  splendid  share 
The  drops  that  war  bad  sprinkled  there. 
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Thrice  happy  land !  where  he  who  flies 
From  the  dark  ills  of  other  skies, 
From  scorn,  or  want's  unnerving  woes, 
May  shelter  him  in  proud  repose : 
Hope  sings  along  the  yellow  sand 
His  welcome  to  a  patriot  land; 
The  mighty  wood,  with  pomp,  receives 
The  stranger  in  its  world  of  leaves. 
Which  soon  their  barren  glory  yield 
To  the  warm  shed  and  cultured  field; 
And  he,  who  came,  of  all  bereft, 
To  whom  malignant  fate  had  left 
Nor  home  nor  friends  nor  country  dear. 
Finds  home  and  friends   and  country 
here. 

Such  is  the  picture,  warmly  such. 
That  Fancy  long,  with  florid  touch, 
Had  painted  to  my  sanguine  eye 
Of  man's  new  world  of  liberty. 
Oh  1  ask  me  not,  if  Truth  have  yet 
Her  seal  on  Fancy's  promise  set; 
If  even  a  glimpse  my  eyes  behold 
Of  that  imagined  age  of  gold;  — 
Alas,  not  yet  one  gleaming  trace !  ^ 
Never  did  youth,  who  loved  a  face 
As  sketched  by  some  fond  pencil's  skill. 
And  made  by  fancy  lovelier  still, 
Shrink  back  with  more  of  sad  surprise. 
When  the  live  model  met  his  eyes, 
Than  I  have  felt,  in  sorrow  felt, 
To  find  a  dream  on  which  I  've  dwelt 
From    boyhood's   hour,  thus  fade  and 

flee 
At  touch  of  stern  reality ! 

But,  courage,  yet,  my  wavering  heart ! 
Blame  not  the  temple's  meanest  part,* 
Till  thou  hast  traced  the  fabric  o'er :  — 
As  yet,  we  have  beheld  no  more 
Than  just  the  porch  to  Freedom's  fane; 

1  Sodi  romantic  works  as  "The  American 
Farmer's  Letters,"  and  the  account  of  Kentucky 
by  Imlay,  would  seduce  us  into  a  belief,  that  in- 
nocence,  peace,  and  freedom  had  deserted  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  French  travellers,  too, 
almost  all  from  revolutionary  motives,  have  con- 
Mbuted  their  share  to  the  diffusion  of  this  flatter* 
ing  misconception.  A  visit  to  the  country  is, 
however,  guite  sufficient  to  correct  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  prepossession. 

2  Norfolk,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  an  un> 
favorable  specimen  of  America.  The  character- 
istics of  VirginU  in  general  are  not  such  as  can 


And,  though  a  sable  spot  may  stain 
The  vestibule,  't  is  wrong,  't  is  sin 
To  doubt  the  godhead  reigns  within  ! 
So  here  I  pause  —  and  now,  my  Kate, 
To  you,  and  those  dear  friends,  whose 

fate 
Touches  more  near  this  home-sick  soul 
Than  all  the  Powers  from  pole  to  pole» 
One  word  at  parting,  —  in  the  tone 
Most  sweet  to  you,  and  most  my  own. 
The  simple  strain  I  send  you  here,' 
Wild  though  it  be,  would  charm   your 

ear. 
Did  you  but  know  the  trance  of  thought 
In  which  my  mind  its  numbers  caught. 
'T  was  one  of  those  half-waking  dreams. 
That  haunt  me  oft,  when  music  seems 
To  bear  my  soul  io  sound  along. 
And  turn  its  feelings  all  to  song. 
I  thought  of  home,  the  according  lays 
Came  full  of  dreams  of  other  days; 
Freshly  in  each  succeeding  note 
I  found  some  young  remembrance  float. 
Till  following,  as  a  clue,  that  strain, 
I  wandered  back  to  home  again. 

Oh !  love  the  song,  and  let  it  oft 
Live  on  your  lip,  in  accents  soft. 
Say  that  it  tells  you,  simply  well. 
All  I  have  bid  hs  wild  notes  tell,  — 
Of  Memory's  dream,  of   thoughts   that 

yet 
Glow  with  the  light  of  )oy  that  's  set. 
And  all  the  fond  heart  keeps  in  store 
Of  friends  and  scenes  beheld  no  more. 
And  now,  adieu !  —  this  artless  air. 
With  a  few  rhymes,  in  transcript  fair. 
Are  all  the  gifts  I  yet  can  boast 
To  send  you  from  Columbia's  coast; 
But  when  the  sun,  with  warmer  smile. 
Shall  light  me  to  my  destined  isle,^ 
You  shall  have  many  a  cowslip-bell. 
Where  Ariel  slept,  and  many  a  shell. 
In  which  that  gentle  spirit  drew 
From  honey  flowers  the  morning  dew. 

delight  either  the  politician  or  the  moralist,  And 
at  Norfolk  they  are  exhibited  in  their  least  at- 
tractive form.  At  the  time  when  we  arrived  the 
yellow  fever  had  not  yet  disappeared,  and  every 
odor  that  assailed  us  in  the  streets  very  strongly 
accounted  for  its  visitation. 

3  A  triding  attempt  at  musical  compositioQ 
accompanied  this  Epistle. 

4  Bermuda. 
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A  BALLAD. 

na  L4KB  OF  THB  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

WUTTSN  AT  NOtFOLK,  IN  VltGlNIA. 


"Tbrf  lell  of  a  yoong  roan,  who  loM  hU  mind 
poa  tke  <iath  of  a  nrfhe  loved,  and  who,  sud- 
iealy  dnappearins  uom  his  friends,  was  never 


ihcrwards'lieard  df.  As  he  had  frequentljr  said, 
ia  kit  ramn,  that  the  girl  was  not  dead,  but 
gMe  to  the  Dtsnial  Swamp,  it  is  supposed  he  had 
^adered  into  that  dreary  wilderness,  and  had 
(fed  of  hoager,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  iu  dread> 
ldam»es/*  — >4iM». 
^*LsP0iaitm  mm  m0mstrt*  comm* la  maittr*.** 
D^Albmbskt. 

**  Thct  made  her  a  grave,  too  cold  and 

damp 
**For  a  soal  so  warm  and  true; 
"And  she  *8  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the 

Dismal  Swamp,^ 
"Where,  all   night   long,  by  a  fire-fly 


"  She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

"  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see, 

*'  And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear; 
'^LoDg  and  loving  oor  life  shall  be, 
"  And  I  Ml  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress 
tree, 
"  When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near.*' 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds  — 

His  path  was  nigged  and  sore, 
Throogh  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Throogh  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent 
feeds. 
And  man  never  trod  before. 

And,  when  on  the  earth  he   sunk    to 
sleep. 
If  sbmber  his  eyelids  knew. 
He  hy,  where  the   deadly  vine    doth 

weep 
Its  Tenomous  tear  and  nightly  steep 
The  flesh  with  blistering  dew ! 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirred  the 

brake, 
And  the  copper-snake  breathed  in  his 

ear, 
1^  be  starting  cried,  from   his  dream 

awake, 

t  TW  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  ten  or  twelve 
■An  dMian  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Lake  in  the 
addle  ef  it  (about  seven  miles  long)  is  called 
P    ■■^■rsPbod. 


*'  Oh !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 
•*  And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear?  " 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Quick  over  its  surface  played  — 
**  Welcome,"  he  said,  **  my  dear-one's 

light !  ** 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a 
night. 
The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 

Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birclv  n 
bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore; 
Far,  far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark, 
The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were 
dark, 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

But  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp. 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe ! 

TO  THE 

MARCHIONESS      DOWAGER      OF 

DOiNEGALL. 

ntOM   BBRMUDA,   JANUAKY,    1804. 

Lady!    where'er   you   roam,   whatever 

land 
Woos  the  bright  touches  of  that  artist 

hand; 
Whether  you  sketch  the  valley's  golden 

meads. 
Where  mazy  Linlh  his  lingering  current 

leads;  a 
Enamoured  catch  the  mellow  hues  that 

sleep, 
At  eve,  on  Meillerie's  immortal  steep; 
Or  musing  o'er  the  Lake,  at  day's  decline, 
Mark  the  last  shadow  on  that  holy  shrine,' 
Where,  many  a  night,  the  shade  of  Tell 

complains 
Of     Gallia's    triumph    and    Helvetia's 

chains; 

2  Lady  Donegall.  1  had  reason  to  suppose, 
was  at  this  time  still  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
well-known  powers  of  her  pencil  must  have  been 
frequently  awakened. 

3  The  chapel  of  William  Tell  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne. 
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Oh !  lay  the  pencil  for  a  moment  by. 
Turn  from  the  canvas  that  creative  eye, 
And  let  its  splendor,  like  the  morning 

ray 
Upon  a  shepherd's  harp,  illume  my  lay. 

Yet,  Lady,  no  —  for  song  so  rude  as 

mine, 
Chase    not    the   wonders   of    your    art 

divine; 
Still,  radiant  eye,  upon  the  canvas  dwell; 
Still,  magic  finger,  weave  your  potent 

spell; 
And,  while  I  sing  the  animated  smiles 
Of  fairy  nature  in  these  sun-born  isles, 
Oh,  might  the  song  awake  some  bright 

design, 
Inspire  a  touch,  or  prompt  one   happy 

line, 
Proud  were  my  soul,  to  see  its  humble 

thought 
On  painting's  mirror  so  divinely  caught; 
While  wondering  Genius,  as  he  leaned 

to  trace 
The  faint  conception  kindling  into  grace. 
Might  love  my  numbers  for  the  spark 

they  threw. 
And  bless  the  lay  that  lent  a  charm  to 

you. 

Say,  have  you  ne'er,  in  nightly  vision, 

strayed 
To   those   pure   isles   of    ever- blooming 

shade, 
Which  bards  of  old,  with  kindly  fancy, 

placed 
For  happy  spirits  in  the  Atlantic  waste  ?^ 
There  listening,  while,  from  earth,  each 

breete  that  came 
Brought  echoes  of   their   own    undying 

fame, 
In  eloquence  of  eye,  and  dreams  of  song. 
They  charmed   their  lapse  of   nighlless 

hours  along:  — 
Nor  yet  in  song,  that  mortal  ear  might 

suit, 

1  M.  Gobelin  »ays,  in  his  Monde  Primitif, 
*'  LorsqMe  Strabon  criu  <fut  Us  atuiem  tk^olo- 
riens  et  ficVtes  fta^oient  Us  champs  ^lys/es  dans 
Us  isUs  dt  rOc^an  Atlantujut.  il  n\ntendit  rien 
h  lenr  doctrintV  M.  Ci'bclin*s  supposition,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  the  more  correct ;  but  that  of 
Strmbo  is,  in  tht  prttvnt  insunc«,  most  to  my 
purpose. 


For  every  spirit  was  itself  a  lute. 
Where   Virtue    wakened,    with    elysian 

breeze, 
Pure  tones  of  thought  and  mental  har> 

monies. 

Believe  me.  Lady,  when  the  zephyrs 

bland 
Floated  our  bark  to  this  enchanted  land, — 
These  leafy  isles  upon  the  ocean  throw  n» 
Like  studs  of  emerald  o'er  a  silver  cone, — 
Not  all  the  charm,  that    ethnic    fancy 

gave 
To  blessed  arbors  o'er  the  western  wave. 
Could  wake  a  dream,  more  soothing  or 

sublime, 
Of  bowers  ethereal,  and  the  Spirit's  dime. 

Bright  rose  the  morning,  every  wave 

was  still. 
When  the  first  perfume  of  a  cedar  hill 
Sweetly  awaked  us,  and,  with  smiling 

charms, 
The  fairy  harbor  woo'd  us  to  its  arms.* 
Gently  we  stole,  before  the  whispering 

wind. 
Through  plaintain  shades,  that   round, 

like  awnings,  twined 
And  kist  on  either  side  the  wanton  sails. 
Breathing  our  welcome  to  these  vernal 

vales; 
While,  far  reflected  o'er  the  wave  serene. 
Each  wooded  island  shed  so  soft  a  green 
That  the  enamoured  keel,  with  whuper* 

ing  play. 
Through  liquid  herbage  seemed  to  steal 

its  way. 

Never  did  weary  bark   more   gladly 

glide, 
Or  rest  its  anchor  in  a  lovelier  tide  1 
Along  the  margin,  many  a  shining  dome. 
White  as  the  palace  of  a  Lapland  gnome, 
Brightened  the  wave ;  —  in  every  myrtle 

grove 
Secluded  bashful,  like  a  shrine  of  love, 

3  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the 
little  harbor  of  St.  George's.  The  number  of 
beautiful  islets,  the  singular  clearness  of  the 
water,  and  the  atitmated  play  of  the  graceful 
little  boats,  gliding  for  ever  between  the  Islands, 
lind  seeming  to  Rail  from  one  cedar-grore  into 
another,  formed  altogether  as  lovelv  a  minlatur* 
of  nature's  beauties  as  can  w«U  bt  tnM||ia«d* 
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Some  elfin  nuuisioo  sparkled  through  the 

diade; 
And,  while  the  foliage  interposing  played, 
Lending   the   scene    an    ever-changing 

grace. 
Fancy  would  love,  in  glimpses  vague,  to 

trace 
Th;  flowery  capital,  the  shaft,  the  porch,^ 
And  dream  of  temples,  till  her  kindling 

torch 
Lighted  me  back  to  alt  the  glorious  days 
Ot  SXKMc  genios;   and  I  seemed  to  gaze 
On  marble,  from  the  rich  Pentelic  mount, 
Gracing  the  omhrage  of  some  Naiad*s 

fc>unt. 

Then  thought  I,  too,  of  thee,  roost 
sweet  of  all 
Tbe  spirit  race  that  come  at  poet's  call, 
Delicate  Ariel  1  who,  in  brighter  hours, 
Lircd  on  the  perfume  of  these  honied 
bowers, 

Lt  relvet  buds,  at  evening,  loved  to  lie. 
Aid  win  with  music  every  rose's  sigh. 
Tboogh  weak  the  magic  of  my  humble 

strain 
To  durm  your  spirit  from  its  orb  again. 
Yet,  oh,  for  her,  beneath  whose  smile  I 

*ing. 
For  her  (whose  pencil,  if  your  rainbow 

wing 
Wae  dimmed  or  ruffled  by  a  wintry  sky. 
Couid  smooth  its  feather  and  relume  its 

l>:sccQd  a  moment    from    your   starry 

iphere, 
Aod,  if  the  lime-tree  grove  that  once  was 

TV  ^*^* 

Toe  sunny  wave,  the  bower,  the  breezy 

hiH, 

I  lljfa  b  aa  Uhision  wMch.  to  the  few  who  are 
«Kj«l  eaoogh  to  indulze  in  it,  renders  the  scen- 
»Taf  Benniida  panlcQlarijr  interesting.  In  the 
•wt  boi  beajttful  twilight  of  their  spring  even- 
n?.  the  wWie  cotuges.  scattered  over  the  isl- 
2^.  aad  bet  partiallf  seen  through  the  trees 
"K  MDTosad  tnem,  assume  often  the  appearance 
^oftk  Oredan  temnles :  and  a  vivid  fancy  may 
^WfiBk  tha  poor  fisherman's  hui  with  columns 
^  wtha  pciidi  of  a  Ctaode  might  imitate.  I 
^  «•«  favorite  obfcci  of  this  kind  hi  mv  walks, 
**Ki^  tite  hoapitaUty  ol  iu  owner  robbad  me  of. 
^  oUae  ■•  to  sMt  Mm.  He  was  a  plain  good 
■*■.  ud  reetivod  me  well  and  warmly,  Mt  I 
^^^  atvar  tani  Ma  baaao  t«to  a  Grecian  tanple 


The  sparkling  grotto  can  delight  you  still. 
Oh  cull  their  choicest  tints,  their  softest 

light. 
Weave  all  these  spells  into  one  dream  of 

night. 
And,  while  the  lovely  artist  slumbering 

lies. 
Shed  the  warm  picture  o'er  her  mental 

eyes; 
Take  for  the  task  her  own  creative  spells, 
And  brightly  show  what  song  but  faintly 

tells. 

TO  GEORGE  MORGAN,   ESQ. 

OP   NORFOLK,   VIRGINIA.* 

PROM    BERMUDA,   JANUARY,    1S04. 
Ktivn  i*  rivtfLOtaaa  Kai  arpowo^  ola  d'  oAcirAij^, 
aitfwti)«  mmk  ^oAAov  ittUpfitot  4***P  t»voi«, 
w6trr^  ivtvrripntTai. 

Calumach.  HymHy  in  Del,  v.  ii. 

Oh,  what  a  sea  of  storm  we  've  past !  — 
H  igh  mountain  waves  and  foamy  show- 
ers. 
And  battling  winds  whose  savage  blast 
But  ill  agrees  with  one  whose  hours 
Have  past  in  old  Anacreon's  bowers, 
Yet  think  not  poesy's  bright  charm 
Forsook  me  in  this  rude  alarm  :  *  — 
When  close  they  reefed  the  timid  sail, 

2  This  gentleman  is  attached  to  tha  British 
consulate  at  Norfolk.  His  talents  are  worthy  of 
a  much  higher  sphere;  but  tht  excellent  disposi- 
tions ol  the  family  with  whom  he  resides,  and  the 
cordial  repose  he  enjoys  amonpt  some  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  world,  should  be  almost 
eiKmgh  to  atone  to  him  for  the  worst  caprices  of 
fortune.  The  consul  himself,  Colonel  Hamilton, 
is  one  among  tlie  very  few  instances  of  a  man, 
ardently  loyal  to  his  king,  and  yet  beloved  by  the 
Americans.  His  house  Is  the  venr  tempk  of 
hoapttaKty.  and  I  sincerely  pity  the  neart  of  that 
stranger  who,  warm  from  the  welcome  of  such  a 
board,  could  sit  down  to  write  a  Hbcl  on  his  h«)st, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  modem  phil(«onhist.  See 
the  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rouchefoucaulu 
liancourt,  vol.  ii. 

3  We  were  seven  days  on  our  passage  from 
Norfolk  to  Bermuda,  during  three  of  wliicli  we 
were  forced  to  lay-to  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Tlie 
Driver  sloop  of  war,  in  whirn  I  went,  was  bui't 
at  Bermuda  of  cedar,  and  is  accounted  an  cxc-«'I- 
lent  sea-bnat.  She  was  then  commanded  hv  my 
very  regretted  friend  Captain  Coropton,  who  in 
Jnlv  last  was  killed  aboard  the  I  Jlly  in  an  action 
with  a  French  privateer.  Poor  Compton  I  he 
fell  a  victim  to  tne  strange  imTwIicy  of  alkiwing 
such  a  miserable  thing  as  the  Lilly  to  remain  in 
the  service :  so  small,  crank,  and  unmanageable, 
that  a  well-mamied  merchantoian  was  at  any  tima 
a  match  for  bar. 
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When,  every  plank  complaining  loud, 
We  labored  in  the  midnight  gale, 

And    even    our    haughty    main-mast 
bowed, 
Even  then,  in  that  tinlovely  hour. 
The   Muse   still   brought   her    soothing 

power, 
And,  midst  the  war  of  waves  and  wind. 
In  song's  Elysium  lapt  my  mind. 
Nay,  when  no  numbers  of  my  own 
Responded  to  her  wakening  tone, 
She  opened,  with  her  golden  key. 

The  casket  where  my  memory  lays 
Those  gems  of  classic  poesy, 

Which  time  has  saved  from  ancient 
days. 

Take  one  of  these,  to  Lais  sung,  — 
I  wrote  it  while  my  hammock  swung, 
As  one  might  write  a  dissertation 
Upon  '*  Suspended  Animation !  *' 

Sweet  1  is  your  kiss,  my  Lais  dear, 
But,  with  that  kiss  I  feel  a  tear 
Gush  from  your  eyelids,  such  as  start 
When  those  who  've  dearly  loved  must 

part. 
Sadly  you  lean  your  head  to  mine, 
And  mute  those  arms  around  me  twine, 
Your  hair  adown  my  bosom  spread, 
All  glittering  with  the  tears  you  shed. 
In  vain  I  've  kist  those  lids  of  snow. 
For    still,   like    ceaseless    founts    they 

flow, 
Bathing  our  cheeks,  whene'er  they  meet. 
Why  is  it  thus?     Do,  tell  me,  sweet  I 
Ah,  Lais!  are  my  bodings  right? 
Am  I  to  lose  you?     Is  to-night 

Our  last go,  false  to  heaven  and  me ! 

Your  very  tears  are  treachery. 

1  This  epiKram  is  by  Paul  the  Stlentiary,  and 
may  be  founa  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  vol.  iii. 
p.  72.  As  the  readine  there  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  I  have  followed  in  this  translation* 
I  shall  give  it  as  I  had  it  in  my  memory  at  the 
time,  and  as  it  is  in  Heinsius,  who,  I  believe, 
first  produced  the  epigram.    See  his  " Poemaia. 

iy3v  itiv  ioTt  ^Xfifia  rh  Aaii6^'  ii&h  Si  ainmw 

ifwtoSttnfrmv  Sagpv  X«*l  ^A«^ap«i»l', 
coi  voAv  mix^i(ov(ra  <ro$4tx  *vfi6<rrpvxo¥  •lyAifi', 


SaKova  iiiyy¥ii4ymy  wiwT9  xark  oro^TMr* 
•2v«  4'  Awttpotii¥^,jTiy9t  evr«iea  SmKfi¥a.  X«c^ct« ; 
6<t6ui  fii^  |i«  Atir^*  iart  yip  ipKamnrmi, 


Such,  while  in  air  I  floating  hung. 

Such  was  the  strain,  Morgante  itlio  I 
The  muse  and  I  together  sung. 

With  Boreas  to  make  out  the  triow 
But,  bless  the  little  fairy  isle ! 

How  sweetly  after  all  our  ills. 
We  saw  the  sunny  morning  smile 

Serenely  o'er  its  fragrant  hills; 
And  felt  the  pure,  delicious  fk>w 
Of  airs  that  round  this  Eden  blow 
Freshly  as  even  the  gales  that  come 
O'er  our  own  healthy  hills  at  home. 

Could  you  but  view  the  scenery  fair. 

That  now  beneath  my  window  lies. 
You  'd  think,  that  nature  lavished  there 

Her  purest  wave,  her  softest  ^ies. 
To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in. 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in. 
Oose  to  my  wooded  bank  below. 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep. 
And  to  the  sunbeam  proudly  show 

The  coral  rocks  they  love  to  steep.* 
The  fainting  breeze  of  morning  fails; 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past. 
And  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails 

As  loose  they  flap  around  the  mast. 
The  noontide  sun  a  splendor  pours 
That  lights  up  all  these  leafy  shores; 
While  his  own  heaven,  its  clouds  and 
beams, 

So  pictured  in  the  waters  lie. 
That  each  small  bark,  in  passing,  seems 

To  float  along  a  burning  sky. 

Oh  for  the  pinnace  lent  to  thee,* 

Blest  dreamer,  who,  in  vision  brigbt. 

Didst  sail  o'er  heaven's  solar  sea 
And  touch  at  all  its  isles  of  light. 

2  The  water  is  so  clear  around  the  Idaod.  that 
the  rocks  are  seen  beneath  to  a  very  great  depth ; 
and,  as  we  entered  the  harbor,  they  appeared  to 
us  so  near  the  surface  that  h  seenied  inpouible 
we  should  not  strike  on  them.  There  is  no 
necessity,  of  course,  for  heaving  the  lead;  and 
the  negro  pilot,  looking  down  at  the  rocks  from 
the  bow  of  the  shin,  takes  her  throush  this  difi- 
cult  navigation,  with  a  skill  and  confidence  whkfa 
seem  to  astonish  some  of  the  oldest  sailora. 

3  In  Kircher*s ''Ecstatic  Jouraej to  Heavca^* 
Cosmiel,  the  genios  of  the  world,  civea  TbcM- 
dactus  a  boat  of  asbestoe,  with  which  he  cmbarin 
into  the  regions  of  the  tun.  "  y$d*s  (saya  Coa* 
miel)  Aatac  €uiestkunm  mavimlmm  C0mm0Jiimti 
imm  ^fw^arai«m."  —  "  Itimrmr:^  I.  Dmi,  t 
cnp.  s*  This  woik  of  Kircfaer  abovads  with 
strange  fancies. 
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Sweel  Venus,  what  a  clime  he  found 
Wuhin  thy  orb's  ambrosial  round  !  *  — 
There    spring     the     breezes,    rich    and 
warm. 

That  sigh  around  thy  vesper  car; 
And  angels  dwell,  so  pure  of  form 

That  each  appears  a  living  star.* 
These  are  the  sprites,  celestial  queen  I 

Thou  sendcst  nightly  to  the  bStd 
Of  her  I  love,  with  touch  unseen 
^  Thy  planet's  brightening  tints  to  shed ; 
10  lend  that  eye  a  light  still  clearer, 

To  give   that  cheek    one  rose-blush 
more. 
And  bid  that  blushing  lip  be  dearer, 

Which  had  beeo  all  too  dear  before. 

Bit,  whither  means  the  muse  to  roam? 
T  is  time  to  call  the  warulerer  home. 
Who  could  have  thought  the  nymph  would 

perch  her 
Up  in  the  clouds  with  Father  Kircher? 
So,  health  and  love  to  all  your  mansion ! 
Long  may   the   bowl   that   pleasures 

bloom  in, 

The  Bow  of  heart,  the  soul's  expansion, 
Mirth  and  song,  your  board  illumine. 

Ai  all  your  feasts,  remember  too, 
^^'brn  cups  are  sparkling  to  the  brim. 

That  here  is  one  who  drinks  to  you, 
Aad,  oh !  as  warmly  drink  to  him. 

1  WhcT  the  Gillian  of  the  world  and  hh  fel- 
••■tnireUer  arrive  at  the  planet  Venus,  they 
M  u  nbad  oC  loveliness,  lull  of  odors  and  in- 
kS^teaon,  where  angels  preside,  who  shed  the 
wwctk  influence  of  this  planet  over  the  earth ; 
■«^  ^^  according  to  astrolosera,  the  "  vis 
«<wrt»j**  uf  Venus.  When  they  are  in  this 
Wfl  a<  :h^  heavens,  a  casuistical  question  occurs 
to  TV^dactus,  lod  he  asks,"  Whether  baptism 
^  be  performed  with  the  waters  of  Venus  ?  ** 
'^"•ujtfmis  el^i  I'f merit  haptismus  institm 
^fnt'"  to  which  the  (Genius  answers,  *' Cer- 
aalr." 

1  This  i'lea  is  Father  Kircher*s :  "  M  afu'matM 
'^iixims.'^  —  ^'Itinentr,**  I.  Dial  t  cm^,  5. 


LINES,    WRITTEN    IN    A    STORM 

AT  SEA. 
That  sky  of  clouds  is  not  the  sky 
To  light  a  lover  to  the  pillow 

Of  her  he  loves  — 
The  swell  of  yonder  foaming  billow 
Resembles  not  the  happy  sigh 

That  rapture  moves. 

Yet  do  I  feel  more  tranquil  far 
Amid  the  gloomy  wilds  of  ocean. 

In  this  dark  hour. 
Than  when,  in  passion's  young  emotion, 
I  *ve  stolen,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

To  Julia's  bower. 

Oh !  there  's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this,  that  ne'er  was  given 

To  pleasure's  thrill; 
'T  is  as  a  solemn  voice  from  heaven. 
And  the  soul,  listening  to  the  sound. 

Lies  mute  and  still. 

'T  is  true,  it  talks  of  danger  nigh. 

Of  slumbering  with  the  dead  to-morrow 

In  the  cold  deep, 
Where  pleasure's  throb  or  tears  of  sorrow 
No  more  shall  wake  the  heart  or  eye. 

But  all  must  sleep. 

Well  I  —  there  are  some,  thou  stormy  bed. 
To  whom  thy  sleep  would  be  a  treasure; 

Oh !  most  to  him. 
Whose   lip   hath   drained   life's  cup  of 

pleasure, 
Nor  left  one  honey  drop  to  shed 

Round  sorrow's  brim. 

Yes  —  he  can  smile  serene  at  death : 
Kind   heaven,   do   thou   but   chase   the 
weeping 

Of  friends  who  love  him; 
Tell  them  that  he  lies  calmly  sleeping 
Where  sorrow's  sting  or  envy's  breath 

No  more  shall  move  him. 


ODES  TO  nea; 

WRITTEN   AT  BERMUDA. 


NBA  TVfnirv€i, 

EoRiPiD.  "  Afedea**  v.  967. 


Nay,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again, 

There    was   a   time    when   love   was 
sweet ; 
Dear  Nea !  had  I  known  thee  then, 

Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet. 
But,  oh,  this  weary  heart  hath  run, 

So  many  a  time,  the  rounds  of  pain. 
Not  even  for  thee,  thou  lovely  one, 

Would  I  endure  such  pangs  again. 

If  there  be  climes,  where  never  yet 
The  print  of  beauty's  foot  was  set, 
Where  man  may  pass  his  loveless  nights, 
Unfevered  by  her  false  delights. 
Thither  my  wounded  soul  would  fly, 
Where  rosy  cheek  or  radiant  eye 
Should  bring  no  more  their  bliss,  or  pain, 
Nor  fetter  me  to  earth  again. 
Dear  absent  girl !  whose  eyes  of  light, 

Though  little  prized  when  til  my  own. 
Now  float  before  me,  soft  and  bright 

As     when     they     first     enamouring 
shone, — 
What  hours  and  days  have  I  seen  glide, 
While  fixt,  enchanted,  by  thy  side, 
Unmindful  of  the  fleeting  day, 
I  've  let  life's  dream  dissolve  away. 
O  bloom  of  youth  profusely  shed ! 
O  moments  !  simply,  vainly  sped, 
Yet  sweetly  too  —  for  Love  perfumed 
The  flame  which  thus  my  life  consumed; 
And  brilliant  was  the  chain  of  flowers. 
In  which  he  led  my  victim-hours. 

Say,  Nea,  say,  couldst  thou,  like  her. 
When  warm  to  feel  and  quick  to  err, 
Of  loving  fond,  of  roving  fonder. 
This  thoughtless  soul  might  wish  to  wan- 
der, — 
Couldst  thou,  like  her,  the  wish  reclaim. 

Endearing  still,  reproaching  never. 


Till  even  this  heart  should  bum  with 
shame. 

And  be  thy  own  more  fixt  than  erer? 
No,  no  —  on  earth  there  's  only  one 

Could  bind  such  faithless  folly  fast; 
And  sure  on  earth  but  one  alone 

Could  make  such  virtue  false  at  last ! 

Nea,  the  heart  which  she  forsook, 

For  thee  were  but  a  worthless  shrine  — 
Go,  lovely  girl,  that  angel  look 

Must    thrill  a  soul    more   pure    than 
mine. 
Oh !  thou  shalt  be  all  else  to  me. 

That  heart  can  feel  or  tongue  can  feign; 
I  'II  praise,  admire,  and  worship  thee. 

But  must  not,  dare  not,  love  again. 


•-^(aU  iter  omne  cave. 

PROPBRT.  //*  iv.  ef9g.  8. 

I  PRAY  you,  let  us  roam  no  more 
Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore. 

Where  late  we  thoughtless  strayed; 
'T  was  not  for  us,  whom  heaven  intends 
To  be  no  more  than  simple  friends. 

Such  lonely  walks  were  made. 

That  little  Bay,  where  turning  in 
From  ocean's  rude  and  angry  din, 

As  lovers  steal  to  bliss. 
The  billows  kiss  the  shore,  and  then 
Flow  back  into  the  deep  again, 

As  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Remember,  o'er  its  circling  flood 

In  what  a  dangerous  dream  we  stood  — 

The  silent  sea  before  us. 
Around  us,  all  the  t^loom  of  grove, 
That  ever  lent  its  shade  tt)  love, 

No  eye  but  heaven's  o'er  us  I 
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I  saw  joa  blush,  you  felt  me  tremble, 
la  irain  would  formal  art  dissemble 

All  we  then  looked  and  thought; 
T  was  more  than  tongue  could  dare  re- 
veal, 
T  was  every  thing  that  young  hearts  feel. 

By  Lore  and  Nature  taught. 

I  stooped  to  cull,  with  faltering  hand, 
A  shell  that,  on  the  golden  sand. 

Before  us  faintly  gleamed; 
I  trembling  raised  it,  and  when  you 
Had  Idit  the  shell,  I  kist  it  too  — 

How  sweet,  how  wrong  it  seemed ! 

Ob,  trust  me,  't  was  a  place,  an  hour. 
The  wortt  tlMt  e*er  the  tempter's  power 

Cookl  tangle  me  or  you  in; 
Sweet  Nea,  let  us  roam  no  more 
AkMg  that  wild  and  lonely  shore, 

Sudi  walks  may  be  our  ruin. 


Yoc  read  it  in  these  spell-bound  eyes, 
And  there  alone  should  love  be  read; 

Toa  hear  roe  say  it  all  in  sighs, 
And  thus  alone  should  love  be  said. 

Then  dread  no  more;  I  will  not  speak; 

Ahboogh  my  heart  to  anguish  thrill, 
I  'U  spare  the  burning  of  your  cheek. 

And  look  it  all  in  silence  still. 

Reml  you  the  wish  I  dared  to  name, 
Tomormar  on  that  luckless  night. 

When  pauion  broke  the  bonds  of  shame. 
And  k>ve  grew  madness  in  your  sight  ? 

DiTinely  through  the  graceful  dance, 
Voa  seemed  to  float  in  silent  song, 

Beading  to  earth  that  sunny  glance. 
As  if  to  light  your  steps  along. 

Oh !  how  could  others  dare  to  touch 
Thst   hallowed   form  with    hand    so 
free, 

When  but  to  look  was  bliss  too  much. 
Too  rare  for  all  but  Love  and  roe ! 

With  smiling  eyes,  that  little  thought 
How  ftul  were  the  beams  they  threw, 

«y  trembling  hands  you  lightly  caught. 
And  round  me,  like  a  spirit,  flew. 


Heedless  of  all,  but  you  alone,  — 
And^^M,  at  least,  should  not  condemn, 

If,  when  such  eyes  before  me  shone, 
My  soul  forgot  all  eyes  but  them,  — 

I  dared  to  whisper  passion's  vow,  — 
For  love  had  even  of  thought  bereft 
me,  — 

Nay,  half-way  bent  to  kiss  that  brow. 
But,  with  a  bound,  you  blushing  left  me. 

Forget,  forget  that  night's  offence. 
Forgive  it,  if,  alas!  you  can; 

'T  was  love,  't  was  passion  —  soul  and 
sense  — 
'T  was  all  that 's  best  and  worst  in  man. 

That  moment,  did  the  assembled  eyes 
Of  heaven  and  earth  my  madness  view, 

I  should  have  seen,  thro'  earth  and  skies, 
But  you  alone  —  but  only  you. 

Did  not  a  frown  from  you  reprove. 
Myriads  of  eyes  to  me  were  none; 

Enough  for  me  to  win  yourHove, 
And  die  upon  the  spot,  when  won. 

A  DREAM   OF  ANTIQUITY. 

I  JUST  had  turned  the  classic  page. 

And  traced  that  happy  period  over. 
When  blest  alike  were  youth  and  age. 
And  love  inspired  the  wisest  sage, 
And  wisdom  graced  the  tenderest  lover. 

Before  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep 
Awhile  I  from  the  lattice  gazed 

Upon  that  still  and  moonlight  deep, 
With  isles  like  floating  gardens  raised. 

For  Ariel  there  his  sports  to  keep; 

While,  gliding  'twixt  their  leafy  shores 

The  lone  night-fisher  plied  his  oars. 

I  felt,  —  so  strongly  fancy's  power 
Came  o'er  me  in  that  witching  hour,  — 
As  if  the  whole  bright  scenery  there 

Were  lighted  by  a  Grecian  sky, 
And  I  then  breathed  the  blissful  air 

That  late  had  thrilled  to  Sappho's  sigh. 

Thus,  waking,   dreamt  I,  —  and   when 
Sleep 
Came  o'er  my  sense,  the  dream  went 
on; 
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Nor,  through  her  curtain  dim  and  deep, 

Hath  ever  lovelier  vision  shone. 
I  thought  that,  all  enrapt,  I  strayed 
Through  that  serene,  luxurious  shade, ^ 
Where  Epicurus  taught  the  Loves 

To  polish  virtue's  native  brightness,  — 
As  pearls,  we  *re  told,  that  fondling  doves 

Have  played  with,  wear  a  smoother 
whiteness.^ 
*T  was  one  of  those  delicious  nights 

So  common  in  the  climes  of  Greece, 
When  day  withdraws  but  half  its  lights. 

And  all  is  moonshine,  balm,  and  peace. 
And  thou  wert  there,  my  own  beloved, 
And  by  thy  side  I  fondly  roved 
Through  many  a  temple's  reverend  gloom. 
And  many  a  bower's  seductive  bloom. 
Where   Beauty    learned   what   Wisdom 

taught, 
And  sages  sighed  and  lovers  thought; 
Where   schoolmen   conned  no  maxims 
stern, 

But  all  was  formed  to  soothe  or  move. 
To  make  the  dullest  love  to  learn, 

To  make  the  coldest  learn  to  love. 

And  now  the  fairy  pathway  seemed 

To  lead  us  through  enchanted  ground. 
Where  all  that  bard  has  ever  dreamed 
Of  love  or  luxury  bloomed  around. 
Oh !  't  was  a  bright,  bewildering  scene  — 
Along  the  alley's  deepening  green 
Soft  lamps,  that  hung  like  burning  flowers, 
And  scented  and  illumed  the  bowers, 
Seemed,  as  to  him,  who  darkling  roves 
Amid  the  lone  Hercynian  groves, 
Appear  those  countless  birds  of  light, 
That  sparkle  in  the  leaves  at  night, 
And  from  their  wings  diffuse  a  ray 
Along  the  traveller's  weary  way.^ 

1  Gassendi  thinks  that  the  gardens,  which 
Patusanias  mentions,  iu  his  first  book,  were  those 
of  Epicurus  ;  and  Stuart  says,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Athens.  *'  Near  tliis  convent  (the  convent  of 
Hascios  Asomatos)  is  the  place  called  at  present 
Kepoi,  or  the  Gardens;  and  Amjielos  Kepo^, 
or  the  Vineyard  Garden :  these  were  probably 
the  gardens  which  Pauaanias  visited."  Vol.  i. 
chap.  2. 

2  This  method  of  polishing  pearls,  by  leaving 
them  awhile  to  be  played  with  by  doves,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  fanciful  Cart^anus,  ^*  dt  Rgmm 
Varittat^^  lib.  vii.  cap.  34. 

3  Ih  Hfrcynio  Germanic  saltn  inmitata  ge- 
nera alitum  accefimusy  qttarum  plumtr,  ignium 
modOf  coUuceant  moctibu*,  — Plin.  lib.  x.  a>/.  47* 


'T  was  light  of  that  mysterious  kind, 
Through  whibh  the  soul  perchance  may 
roam, 
When  it  has  left  this  world  behind, 

And  gone  to  seek  its  heavenly  home. 
And,  Nea,  thou  wert  by  my  side, 
Through  all  this  heaven-ward  path  my 
guide. 

But,  lo,  as  wandering  thus  we  ranged 
That  upward  path,  the  vision  changed; 
And  now,  methought,  we  stole  along 

Through  halls  of  more  voluptuous  glory 
Than  ever  lived  in  Teian  song, 

Or  wantoned  in  Milesian  story.* 

And  nymphs  were  there,  whose  very  ejres 
Seemed    softened    o'er   with   breath    of 

sighs; 
Whose  every  ringlet,  as  it  wreathed, 
A  mute  appeal  to  passion  breathed. 
Some  flew,  with  amber  cups,  around, 

Pouring  the  flowery  wines  of  Crete;* 
And,  as  they  past  with  youthful  bound. 

The  onyx  shone  beneath  their  feet.^ 
While  others,  waving  arms  of  snow 

Entwined  by  snakes  of  burnished  gold,^ 
And  showing  charms,  as  loath  to  show. 

Through  many  a  thin,  Tarenlian  fold,* 
Glided  among  the  festal  throng 
Bearing  rich  urns  of  flowers  along. 

4  The  Milesiacs,  or  Milesian  fables,  had  their 
origin  in  Miletus,  a  luxurious  town  of  Ionia. 
Aristides  was  the  nnost  celebrated  author  of  these 
licentious  fictions.  See  Plutarth  (in  Cxaaso), 
who  calls  them  axoAaoTa  ^i^Aio. 

5  '*  Some  of  the  Cretan  wines,  which  Athe* 
nxus  calls  oTko?  avBovtiiaKt  from  their  fragrancy 
resembling  that  of  the  finest  flowers."  —  Barry 
on  li^ifitSy  chap.  vii. 

6  It  appears  that  in  very  splendid  mansions, 
the  tloor  or  pavement  was  frequently  of  onyx. 
Thus  Martial:  " cahalusqtu  tuo  sfib  /n/#  htcf/ 
onyx.^^     Kpig.  50.  lib.  xii. 

7  Bracelets  of  tliis  shape  were  a  favorite  orna- 
ment among  the  women  of  antiquity,  ot  c«t> 
ncapirioi  o<(>rtv  itaV  at  yfivnoX  mihai.  HotdJK  cai 
'Apitrrayopac  irai  AatJbc  ^ap/maica.  -~  PkU^strat. 
Efiist.  xl.  Liician,  too,  tells  us  of  the  ^i>ax(e(rt 
hpoLKovrt^.  See  his  A  mores,  where  he  describes 
the  drcssinp-room  of  a  (irecian  lady,  and  we 
find  the  "silver  vase,"  the  rouge,  the  tooth- 
powder,  and  all  the  "  mystic  order ''  of  a  moilem 
toilet. 

8  TaparrtfiJiOF,  Jia^ar^  cfSvfio.  mvoixa^fk.i' 
vav  avh  T^y  Topoi'TiVwy  xP^^^**^  ***  ^P^^ft*  •— 
Poll$tje. 
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^Tiere  roses  lay,  in  languor  breathing, 
And  the  voang  becgrape,*  round  them 

wreathing. 
Hang  on  their  blushes  warm  and  meek, 
Like  curls  upon  a  rosy  cheek. 

Oh,  Nea !  why  did  morning  break 
The  spell  that  thus  divinely  bound  me? 

Why  did  I  wake?  how  could  I  wake 
>^1th  thee  my  own  and  heaven  around 
me! 


I        Well— peace  to  thy  heart,  though  an- 

I  other's  it  be, 

I        And  health   to  that  cheek,   though  it 

I  bloom  not  for  me ! 

To-moaow  I  sail   for  those  cinnamon 

groves,* 
Where  nightly  the  ghost  of  the  Carribee 
roves, 

i        And,  far  from  the  light  of  those  eyes,  I 
may  yet 

I        IVir  ilhtrements  forgive  and  their  splen- 
dor forget. 

Fircwell  to  Bermuda,*  and  long  may  the 

bloom 
Of  the  lemon  and  myrtle  its  valleys  per- 
I  lome; 

Nay  spring  to  eternity  hallow  the  shade, 
Whae  Ariel  has  warbled  and  Waller* 
has  strayed. 

I  Apboa,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  hi),  xiv.  and 

aov  calkd  the  MoMaUell  («  mtucarum  Ulis)** 
mt  P^ocifoUiis,  book  L  sect.  i.  ehap.  17. 
^  2  I  had,  at  this  time,  some  idea  of  payine  a 
ihHteiheWCTt  ln<fies.  * 

>  The  iahabitanta  pron<Mmce  the  name  as  if 
■  •««  written  Bermooda.  See  the  commen- 
JWCB  the  words  *'still-vext  Bermoothes/'  in 
«  TenpoC.  —  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  some 
J*ose aB-reading  Kotleraen  that, possibly, the 
■wmtr  of  this^*  island  of  hogs  and  devils  " 
•«*)(  have  been  no  leas  a  personage  than  the 
M  Jobs  Bemnidea,  who,  about  the  same  pc- 
'■i  ttbe  bcfhining  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
!  ■■»«  Pktxiarch  of  the  Latin  chureh  to  Ethi- 

70.  nd  hM  left  tts  moat  wonderful  stories  of 
'«_MMns  and  the  Griffins  which  he  encoun- 
:!!h''S'^^'  */  *^  Jfntiis,  vol.  i.  I  am 
«,  howerer,  ft  would  Uke  the  Patriarch 
otterioo  mach  oat  of  his  way. 

^  iokoMM  does  not  think  that  Waller  was 
^«i  BenwKh;  but  the  "Account  of  the 
^«P«a»  Settlemenu  in  America**  affirms  it 
«««Uy.  (Vol.  ii.)  I  mention  this  work, 
*•■•*••'.  Wsa  for  its  autboritv  than  for  the  pleas- 
■*  I  fad  ia  qootkw  an  anacknowledged  produc- 
test  the  (real  EdMod  Boike. 


And  thou — when,  at  dawn,  thou  shalt 

happen  to  roam 
Through  the  lime-covered  alley  that  leads 

to  thy  home, 
Where  oft,  when  the  dance  and  the  revel 

were  done. 
And  the  stars  were  beginning  to  fade  in 

the  sun, 
I  have  led  thee  along,  and  have  told  by 

the  way 
What  my  heart  all  the  night  had  been 

burning  to  say  — 
Oh !  think  of  the  past  —  give  a  sigh  tc 

those  times. 
And  a  blessing  for  me  to  that  alley  cf 

limes. 


If  I  were  yonder  wave,  my  dear. 
And  thou  the  isle  it  clasps  around, 

I  would  not  let  a  foot  come  near 
My  land  of  bliss,  my  fairy  ground. 

If  I  were  yonder  conch  of  gold. 
And  thou  the  pearl  within  it  placed, 

I  would  not  let  an  eye  behold 
The  sacred  gem  my  arms  embraced. 

If  I  were  yonder  orange-tree. 

And  thou  the  blossom  blooming  therci 
I  would  not  yield  a  breath  of  thee 

To  scent  the  most  imploring  air. 

Oh !  bend  not  o*er  the  water*s  brink. 
Give  not  the  wave  that  odorous  sigh. 

Nor  let  its  burning  mirror  drink 
The  soft  reflection  of  thine  eye. 

That  glossy  hair,  that  glowing  cheek. 
So  pictured  in  the  waters  seem, 

That  I  could  gladly  plunge  to  seek 
Thy  image  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Blest  fate  I  at  once  my  chilly  grave 
And  nuptial  bed  that  stream  might  be; 

I  *ll  wed  thee  in  its  mimic  wave. 
And  die  upon  the  shade  of  thee. 

Behold  the  leafy  mangrove,  bending 
O'er  the  waters  blue  and  bright. 

Like  Nea's  silky  lashes,  lending 
Shadow  to  her  eyes  of  light. 
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Oh,  my  beloved !  where'er  I  turn, 
Some  trace  of  thee  enchants  mine  eyes; 

In  every  star  thy  glances  burn ; 
Thy  blush  on  every  floweret  lies. 

Nor  find  I  in  creation  aught 
Of  bright  or  beautiful  or  rare. 

Sweet  to  the  sense  or  pure  to  thought, 
But  thou  art  found  reflected  there. 

THE  SNOW  SPIRIT. 
No,  ne*er  did  the  wave  in  its  element 
steep 
An  island  of  lovelier  charms; 
It   blooms  in  the  giant  embrace  of  the 
deep. 
Like  Hebe  in  Hercules*  arms. 
The  blush  of  your  bowers  is  light  to  the 
eye, 
And  their  melody  balm  to  the  ear; 
But  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh. 
And  the  Snow  Spirit  never  comes  here. 

The  down  from  his  wing  is  as  white  as 
the  pearl 
That  shines  through  thy  lips  when  they 
part. 

And  it  falls  on  the  green  earth  as  melt- 
ing* "^y  gJi^U 

As  a  murmur  of  thine  on  the  heart. 
Oh !  fly  to  the  clime,  where  he  pillows 
the  death. 
As  he  cradles  the  birth  of  the  year; 
Bright  are  your  bowers  and  balmy  their 
breath, 
But  the  Snow  Spirit  cannot  come  here. 

How  sweet  to  behold  him  when  borne 
on  the  gale, 
And  brightening  the  bosom  of  morn. 
He  flings,  like  the  priest  of  Diana,  a  veil 
O'er  the  brow  of  each  virginal  thorn. 
Yet  think  not  the  veil  he  so  chillingly 
casts 
Is  the  veil  of  a  vestal  severe; 
No,  no,  thou  wilt  see,  what  a  moment  it 
lasts, 
Should  the  Snow  Spirit  ever  come  here. 

But  fly  to  his  region  —  lay  open  thy  eone. 
And  he  Ml  weep  all  his  brilliancy  dim. 
To  think  that  a  bosom,  as  white  as  his 
own. 


Should  not  melt  in  the  daybeam  like 
him. 
Oh!    lovely  the  print  of  those  delicate 
feet 
O'er  his  luminous  path  will  appear  — 
Fly,  my  beloved  !  this  island  is  sweet. 
But  the  Snow  Spirit  cannot  come  here. 


Ivrav^jk  Z\  ica^wpfiioTcu  ^iV^v*    koi   ori    fi^ 
iixov  0¥Ofia4oiro,  —  PHiiJOSTHAT.  Icon.  17.  lib.  iL 

I  STOLS  along  the  flowery  bank. 

While  many  a  bending  seagrape  *  drank 

The  sprinkle  of  the  feathery  oar 

That  winged  me  round  this  fairy  shore. 

*T  was  noon ;  and  every  orange  bud 
Hung  languid  o'er  the  crystal  flood. 
Faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden's  eyes 
When  love-thoughts  in  her  bosom  rise. 
Oh,  for  a  naiad's  sparry  bower. 
To  shade  me  in  that  glowing  hour  1 

A  little  dove,  of  milky  hue, 
Before  me  from  a  plantain  flew. 
And,  light  along  the  water's  brim, 
I  steered  my  gentle  bark  by  him; 
For  fancy  told  me.  Love  had  sent 
This  gentle  bird  with  kind  intent 
To  lead  my  steps,  where  I  should  ineet  — 
I  knew  not  what,  but  something  sweet. 

And  —  bless  the  little  pilot  dove  ! 
He  had  inde^  been  sent  by  Love, 
To  guide  me  to  a  scene  so  dear 
As  fate  allows  but  seldom  here; 
One  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  hours. 
That,  like  the  aloe's*  lingering  flowers, 
May  blossom  to  the  eye  of  man 
But  once  in  all  his  weary  span. 

Just  where  the  margin's  opening  shade 
A  vista  from  the  waters  made, 
My  bird  reposed  his  silver  plume 
Upon  a  ricn  banana's  bloom. 
On  vision  bright !  oh  spirit  fair ! 
What  spell,  what  magic  raised  her  there? 

1  Tltc  seaside  or  oiangrove  snip«,  a  nfttive  of 
the  West  Indies. 

2  The  Agave.  This,  T  am  aware,  is  an  errone- 
ous notion,  but  it  is  quite  trueenoufrh  for  poetry. 
Plato,  I  think,  allows  a  poet  to  be  "three  re- 
moves from  truth } "  rpiVaret  kmk  riyt  4Ai)««t«f . 
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T  wts  Nea  I  slumbering  calm  and  mild, 
And  bloomy  as  the  dimpled  child, 
Whose  tpirit  in  elysiam  keeps 
Its  playful  sabbath,  while  he  sleeps. 

Thr  broad  banana^s  green  embrace 
Hong  shadowy  round  each  tranquil  grace ; 
One  little  beam  alone  could  win 
rbe  Icayes  to  let  it  wander  in, 
And,  iktealing  over  all  her  charms, 
From  Hp  to  cheek,  from  neck  to  arms, 
New  lustre  to  each  beauty  lent,  — 
ItseU  all  trembling  as  it  went  1 

Duk  lay  her  eyelid's  jetty  fringe 
Upon  that  cheek  whose  roseate  tinge 
Milt  with  its  shade,  like  evening's  light 
Jist  touching  on  the  verge  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  though  thus  in  slumber  hid, 
Seemed  glowing  through  the  ivory  lid, 
An-J,  as  I  thought,  a  lustre  threw 
I'poo  her  lip*s  reflecting  dew,  — 
Such  as  a  night-lamp,  left  to  shine 
Ak>oe  on  some  secluded  shrine. 
May  shed  upon  the  votive  wreath. 
Which  picas  bands  have  hung  beneath. 

Was  ever  vision  half  so  sweet  1 
Think,  think  how  quick  my  heart-pulse 

beat, 
As  o'er  the  rustling  bank  I  stole;  — 
Oh!  ye,  that  know  the  lover's  soul, 
It  h  for  you  alone  to  guess, 
That  moment's  trembling  happiness. 

A  SUDY  FROM    THE  ANTIQUE. 
BtHOLO,  my  love,  the  curious  gem 

\Mthin  this  simple  ring  of  gold; 
T  is  hallow 'd  by  the  touch  of  them 

Who  lived  in  classic  hours  of  old. 

Seme  fair  Athenian  girl,  perhaps, 
UpoQ  her  band  this  gem  displayed, 

N«  ihooght  that  time's  succeeding  lapse 
Should  see  it  grace  a  lovelier  maid. 

Lcx4,  dearest,  what  a  sweet  design  1 
The  Bore  we  gaze,  it  charms  the  more; 

Cottc  —  closer  bring  that  cheek  to  mine, 
And  trace  with  me  its  beauties  o'er. 

^^  ieest,  it  is  a  simple  youth 
By    vnne    enamoured    nymph    em- 
braced— 


Look,  as  she  leans,  and  say  in  sooth 
Is  not  that  hand  most  fondly  placed? 

Upon  his  curled  head  behind 
It  seems  in  careless  play  to  lie,* 

Yet  presses  gently,  half  inclined 
To  bring  the  truant's  lip  more  nigh. 

Oh  happy  maid !  Too  happy  boy ! 

The  one  so  fond  and  little  loath, 
The  other  yielding  slow  to  joy  — 

Oh  rare,  indeed,  but  blissful  both. 

Imagine,  love,  that  I  am  he, 
And  just  as  warm  as  he  is  chilling; 

Imagine,  too,  that  thou  art  she, 
But  quite  as  coy  as  she  is  willing: 

So  may  we  try  the  graceful  way 

In  which  their  gentle  arms  are  twined. 

And  thus,  like  her,  my  hand  I  lay 
Upon  thy  wreathed  locks  behind : 

And  thus  I  feel  thee  breathing  sweet. 
As  slow  to  mine  thy  head  1  move; 

And  thus  our  lips  together  meet. 

And  thus,  —  and  thus,  —  I  kiss  thee, 
love. 

■     ■■  At3aroT«f  cuca4r«»',  ort  avoAAv^crov 

Aristot.  RJutor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
There  *s  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine, 

My  soul  hath  e'er  forgot; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  bid  a  ringlet  shine, 
Nor  given  thy  locks  one  graceful  twine 

Which  I  remember  not. 

There  never  yet  a  murmur  fell 
From  that  beguiling  tongue. 
Which  did  not,  with  a  lingering  spell. 
Upon  my  charmed  senses  dwell. 
Like  songs  from  Eden  sung. 

Ah !  that  I  could,  at  once,  forget 

All,  all  that  haunts  me  so  — 
And  yet,  thou  witching  girl,  — and  yet, 
To  die  were  sweeter  than  to  let 
The  loved  remembrance  go. 

1  Somewhat  like  the  symrlegtna  of  Cupid  and 
Psvche  at  Florence,  in  wlii*  h  the  po«^^tion  of 
Psyche's  hand  is  finely  and  delicitelv  expressive 
of  affection.  Sec  the  Mustum  Fiaremtinum, 
tof!.  ii.  tab.  43,  44.  There  are  few  suhjcct*  on 
whith  poetry  could  be  more  intercstinelv  env. 
plovrd  than  in  illustrating  some  ol  these  ancient 
•utucs  and  gems. 
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No;  if  this  slighted  heart  must  see 

Its  faithful  pulse  decay, 
Oh  let  it  die,  remembering  thee, 
And,  like  the  burnt  aroma,  be 

Consumed  in  sweets  away. 

TO  JOSEPH   ATKINSON,  ESQ. 

FROM   BERMUDA.^ 

"The  daylight  is  gone  —  but,   before 

we  depart, 
**  One  cup  shall  go  round  to  the  friend 

of  my  heart, 
"The  kindest,  the  dearest  —  oh!  judge 

by  the  tear 
'*  I  now  shed  while  I  name  him,  how 

kind  and  how  dear." 

*T  was  thus  in  the  shade  of  the  Cala- 
bash-Tree, 

"With  a  few,  who  could  feel  and  remem- 
ber like  me, 

The  charm  that,  to  sweeten  my  goblet,  I 
threw 

Was  a  sigh  to  the  past  and  a  blessing  on 
you. 

1  Pinkerton  has  taid  that  *'  a  good  history  ana 
description  of  the  Bermudas  raignt  afford  a  pleas- 
ing addition  to  the  geographical  library ; "  but 
there  certainly  are  not  materials  for  such  a  work. 
The  island,  smce  the  time  of  its  discovery,  has  ex- 
perienced so  very  few  vicissitudes,  the  people  have 
oeen  so  indolent,  and  their  trade  so  limited,  that 
there  is  but  little  which  the  historian  could  am- 
plify into  importance ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country,  the  few  which 
the  inhaoitants  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  are  so 
common  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they  have  been 
described  by  every  naturalist  who  has  written 
any  account  of  those  islands. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  the  trans-Atlantic  poli- 
ticians that  this  little  colony  deserves  more  atten- 
tion from  the  mother-country  than  it  receives, 
and  it  certainlv  possesses  advanta^s  of  situation, 
to  which  we  siiould  not  be  long  insensible,  if  it 
were  once  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  I  was  told 
bv  a  celebrated  friend  of  Washington,  at  New 
York,  that  they  had  formed  a  plan  for  its  capture 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War; 
"  with  the  intention  (as  he  expressed  himselO  of 
making  it  a  nest  of  hornets  for  the  annoyance  of 
British  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world."  And 
there  is  no  doubt  it  lies  so  conveniently  in  the 
track  to  the  West  Indies,  that  an  enemv  might 
with  ease  convert  it  into  a  very  harassing  Impedi- 
ment. 

ITie  plan  of  Bishop  Berkeley  for  a  college  at 
Bermuda,  where  American  savages  might  be 
converted  and  educated,  though  concurred  in  bv 
the  government  of  the  day,  was  a  wild  and  use- 
less speculation.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  gov- 
emer  of  the  island  some  years  since,  propc«ed. 


Oh !  say,  is  it  thus,  in  the  mirth-bring- 
ing hour, 
When  friends  are  assembled,  when  wit, 

in  full  flower, 
Shoots  forth  from  the  lip,  under  Bac- 

chus*s  dew, 
In  blossoms  of   thought  ever  springing 

and  new  — 
Do  you  sometimes  remember,  and  hallow 

the  brim 
Of  your  cup  with  a  sigh,  as  you  crown  it 

to  him 
Who  is  lonely  and  sad  in  these  valleys 

so  fair, 
And  would  pine  in  elysium,  if  friends 

were  not  there  I 

Last  night,  when  we  came  from  the 

Calabash-Tree, 
When   my  limbs  were  at   rest  and  my 

spirit  was  free, 
The  glow  of  the  grape  and  the  dreams  of 

the  day 
Set  the  magical  springs  of  my  fancy  in 

play. 
And  oh,  —  such  a  vision  as  haunted  mc 

then 
I  would  slumber  for  ages  to  witness  again. 
The  many  I  like,  and  the  few  I  adore. 
The  friends  who  were  dear  and  beloved 

before, 

if  I  mistake  not,  the  establishment  ol  a  marine 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  of 
West  Indians,  who  might  be  intended  for  any 
nautical  employment.  This  was  a  more  ratiooau 
idea,  and  for  something  of  this  nature  the  island 
is  admirably  calculated.  But  the  plan  shottld  be 
much  more  extensive,  and  embrace  a  genend 
system  of  education ;  which  would  reUeve  the 
colonists  from  the  alternative  to  which  they  are 
reduced  at  present,  of  either  sencKn^  their  softs 
to  England  tor  instruction,  or  intrusting  them  to 
colleges  in  the  states  of  America,  where  ideas, 
by  no  means  favorable  to  Great  Britain,  are  ver^ 
sedulously  inculcated. 

The  women  of  Bermuda,  though  not  generally 
handsome,  have  an  affectionate  langtior  in  tbctr 
look  and  manner,  which  is  always  interesting. 
What  the  French  imply  by  their  epithet  aimanit 
seems  very  much  the  character  of  the  young 
Hermudian  pirls  —  that  predispo-^ition  to  loring, 
which,  without  being  awakened  by  any  particular 
object,  diffuses  itself  through  the  general  man- 
ner in  a  tone  of  tenderness  that  never  fails  to 
fascinate.  The  men  of  the  island,  1  confess,  are 
not  very  civilired  ;  and  the  old  philosopher,  who 

I  imagined  that,  after  this  life,  men  would  be 
changed  into  mules,  and  women  into  turtle-dores, 
would  find  the  mefamorphosit  in  some  degree 

'   anticipated  at  Bermuda. 
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But  nerer  till  now  so  beloved  and  dear, 

At  the  call  of  my  Fancy,  surrounded  me 
here; 

And  soon,  —  oh,  at  once,  did  the  light 
of  their  smiles 

To  a  paradise  brighten  this  region  of 
isles; 

More  lucid  the  wave,  as  they  looked  on 
it,  flowed. 

And  brighter  the  rose,  as  they  gathered 
i%  glowed. 

K<)t  the  valleys  Herwan  (though  watered 
by  rills 

Of  the  pearliest  flow,  from  those  pastoral 
hills,^ 

Where  the  Song  of  the  Shepherd,  pri- 
meval and  wild, 

Was  taught  to  the  nymphs  by  their  mys- 
tical child,) 

CoaM  boast  such  a  lustre  o*er  land  and 
o'er  wave 

As  the  magic  of  love  to  this  paradise  gave. 

Oh  magic  of  love!  unembellished  by 

you. 
Hith  the  garden  a  blush  or  the  landscape 

a  hue? 
Or  ihines  there  a  vista  in  nature  or  art, 
like  that  which  Love  opes  thro*  the  eye 

to  the  heart  ? 

Alas,  that  a  vision  so  happy  should  fade ! 

That,  when  morning  around  me  in  bril- 
liancy played. 

The  rose  and  the  stream  I  had  thorght 
of  at  night 

ShosJd  still  be  before  me,  unfadlngly 
bright ; 

"liilc  the  friends,  who  had  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  stream, 

Aid  to  gather  the  roses,  had  fled  with 
my  dream. 

Bat  look,  where,  all  ready,  in  sailing 


The  bark  that  's  to  carry  these  pages 
a»ay,« 

1  UMmtaiiw  of  5>tci]y,  upon  which  DaphnU, 
^  ini  mveotor  of  boooUc  poetry,  was  nursed 
^Ae  tyaplw.  Sec  the  Hveljr  description  of 
I'M  ■omtaioa  in   Diodorus  Stculos,  lib.  iv. 

«.  T.A. 

S  Aalrip.  mdy  to  aaU  for  EagUad. 


Impatiently  flutters  her  wing  to  the  wind, 
And  will  soon  leave  these  islets  of  Ariel 

behind. 
What  billows,  what  gales  is  she  fated  to 

prove. 
Ere  she  sleep  in  the  lee  of  the  land  that 

Hovel 
Yet  pleasant   the  swell  of  the  billows 

would  be, 
And  the  roar  of  those  gales  would  be 

music  to  me. 
Not  the  tranquillcst  air  that  the  winds 

ever  blew. 
Not  the  sunniest  tears  of  the  summer-eve 

dew, 
Were  as  sweet  as  the  storm,  or  as  bright 

as  the  foam 
Of  the    surge,   that   would   hurry  youi 

wanderer  home. 

THE  STEERSMAN'S  SONG, 

WRITTBN    ABOARD  THB    BOSTON    FRIGATB   sStH 
APRIL.' 

When  freshly  blows  the  northern  gale. 

And  under  courses  snug  we  fly  ; 
Or  when  light  breezes  swell  the  sail, 

And  royals  proudly  sweep  the  sky ; 
'Longside  the  wheel,  unwearied  still 

I  stand,  and,  as  my  watchful  eye 
Doth  mark  the  needle's  faithful  thrill, 

I  think  of  her  I  love,  and  cry, 

Port,  my  boy  1  port 

When  calms  delay,  or  breezes  blow 

Right  from  the  point  we  wish  to  steer; 
When  by  the  wind  close-hauled  we  go. 

And  strive  in  vain  the  port  to  near; 
I  think  't  is  thus  the  fates  defer 

My  bliss  with  one  that  's  far  away, 
And  while  remembrance  springs  to  her, 

I  watch  the  sails  and  sighing  say. 

Thus,  my  boy  I  thus. 

But  see  the  wind  draws  kindly  aft. 
All  hands  are  up  the  yards  to  square, 

And  now  the  floating  stu*n-sails  waft 
Our  stately  ship  thro'  waves  and  air. 

3  I  left  Bermuda  in  the  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  April,  in  company  with  the  Cambrian 
and  I^ander,  aboard  the  Utter  of  which  was  the 
Admiral,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  divides  his 
year  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  and  is  the 
▼ery  soul  of  society  and  good-fellowship  to  both. 
We  separated  in  a  lew  days,  and  the  Boston  after 
a  short  cruise  proceeded  to  New  York. 
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Oh !  then  I  think  that  yet  for  me 

Some  breeze  of  fortune  thus  may  spring, 

Some  breeze  to  waft  me,  love,  to  thee  — 
And  in  that  hope  I  smiling  sing. 

Steady,  boy !  so. 

TO  THE  FIRE-FLY.i 
At  morning,  when  the  earth  and  sky 

Are  glowing  with  the  light  of  spring, 
We  sec  thee  not,  thou  humble  fly  I 

Nor  think  upon  thy  gleaming  wing. 

But  when  the  skies  have  lost  their  hue, 
And  sunny  lights  no  longer  play, 

Oh  then  we  see  and  bless  thee  too 
For  sparkling  o'er  the  dreary  way. 

Thus  let  me  hope,  when  lost  to  me 
The  lights  that  now  my  life  illume. 

Some  milder  joys  may  come,  like  thee. 
To  cheer,  if  not  to  warm,  the  gloom ! 


THE    LORD    VISCOUNT    FORBES. 

FKOM  THB  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

If  former  times  had  never  left  a  trace 
Of  human  frailty  in  their  onward  race. 
Nor  o'er  their  pathway  written,  as  they 

ran, 
One  dark  memorial  of  the  crimes  of  roan; 
If  every  age,  in  new  unconscious  prime, 
Rose,  like  a  phenix,  from  the  fires  of  time. 
To  wing  its  way  unguided  and  alone. 
The  future  smiling  and  the  past  unknown ; 
Then  ardent  man  would  to  himself  be  new, 
Earth  at  his  foot  and  heaven  within  his 

view: 
Well  might  the  novice  hope,  the  sanguine 

scheme 
Of    full   perfection   prompt    his  daring 

dream, 
Ere  cold  experience,  with  her  veteran 

lore. 
Could  tell  him,  fools  had  dreamt  as  much 

before. 
But,  tracing  as  we  do,  through  age  and 

clime. 
The  plans  of  virtue  midst  the  deeds  of 

crime, 

1  The  lively  and  varying  flluminatton,  with 
which  these  fire>fttes  light  up  the  woods  at  night, 
gives  quite  an  idea  of  enchantment.  "  Puis  ces 
m0udUs  u  iUvti&^^atti  d*  t  obscurity  tU  cts  or- 
bret  et  s*affrockm$U  €U  nmu,  nmu  In  v^wnt 


The  thinking  follies  and  the  reasoning 

rage 
Of  man,  at  once  the  idiot  and  the  sage; 
When  still  we  see,  through  every  varying 

frame 
Of  arts  and  polity,  his  course  the  same. 
And  know  that  ancient  fools  but  died,  to 

make 
A  space  on  earth  for  modern  foob  to  take ; 
'T  is  strange,  how  quickly  we  the  past 

forget; 
That  Wisdom's  sell  should  not  be  tutored 

yet. 

Nor  tire  of  watching  for  the  monstrous 

birth 
Of  pure  perfection  midst  the  ions  of  earth  . 

Oh  I  nothing  but  that  soul  which  God 

has  given. 
Could  lead  us  thus  to  look  on  earth  for 

heaven; 
0*er  dross  without  to  shed  the  light  within. 
And  dream  of  virtue  while  we  see  but  sin. 

Even  here,  beside  the  proud  Potow- 

mac's  stream, 
Might  sages  still   pursue  the  flattering 

theme 
Of  days  to  come,  when  man  shall  conquer 

fate. 
Rise  o'er  the  level  of  his  mortal  state. 
Belie  the  monuments  of  frailty  past, 
And  plant  perfection  in  this  world  at  last  I 
**  Here,"  might  they  say,  **  shall  power's 

divided  reign 
**  Evince  that  patriots  have  not  bled  in 

vain. 
**  Here  godlike  liberty's  herculean  youth, 
**  Cradled  in  peace,  and  nurtured  up  by 

truth 
**To  full  maturity  of  nerve  and  mind, 
**  Shall   crush   the   giants   that   bestride 

mankind.^ 

utr  Us  erangtrs  vaisint,  ^ili  mttUifmi  Umt  en 
/euy  nous  rendant  ia  vut  tU  Uurs  htaujt  /ruiis 
dorh  ou*  la  nuU  avit  rm/k^  etc.--S«t 
"  VHistoirt  des  AntiiUs^^*  art.  a.rAa/.  4,  liv.  L 
2  Thus  Morse.  "  Here  the  science*  and  the 
arts  of  dviliied  life  are  to  receive  their  highest 
improvements:  here  dvil  and  reHgioos  liberty- 
are  to  flourish,  unchecked  by  the  cmel  hand  oif 
dvil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny :  here  geoHis,  aided 
by  all  the  improvements  of  former  agea,  is  to  be 
exerted  in  humsnizing  mankind.  In  expanding 
and  enrichini;  their  minds  with  rellgloua  aad 
philosophical  knowledfe,"  tl«.  —  F.  969^ 
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**Here  thoU  religioD*s  pure  and  balmy 

draogfat 
*'  In  form  no  more  from  cups  of  state  be 

quaft, 
**  But  flow  for  all,  through  nation,  rank, 

and  sect, 
"  Free  as  that  heaven  its  tranquil  waves 

reflect. 
•*  Around  the  columns  of  the  public  shrine 
**SbiU  growing  arts  their  gradual  wreath 

iotwine, 
*' Nor  breathe  corruption  from  the  flower- 
ing braid, 
"  Nor  mine  that  fabric  which  they  bloom 

to  shade. 
**  No  longer  here  shall  Justice  bound  her 

view, 
"Or  wrong  the  many,  while  she  rights 

the  few; 
"Bot  take  her  range   through  all  the 

social  frame, 
"  Pare  and  pervading  as  that  vital  flame 
**  Which  warms  at  once  our  best  and 

meanest  part, 
**Aod  thrills  a  hair  while  it  expands  a 

heart!" 

Oh  golden  dream  !  what  soul  that  loves 

to  scan 
The  bright  disk  rather  than  the  dark  of 

man, 
That  owns  the  good,  while  smarting  with 

the  ill. 
And  loves  the  world  with  all  its  frailty 

still,  — 
^^lat  ardent  bosom  does  not  spring  to 

meet 
The  generous  hope,  with  all  that  heavenly 

heat. 
Which  makes  the  soul  unwilling  to  resign 
The  thoughts  of  growing,  even  on  earth, 

divine! 
Y«,  dearest  friend,  I  see  thee  glow  to 

think 
The  chain  of  ages  yet  may  boast  a  link 
Of  purer  texture   than  the   world   has 

known, 
Aad  fit  to  bind  us  to  a  Godhead*s  throne. 

Bdtf  is  it  thus?  doth  even  the  glorious 
dream 

from  truth  that  dim,  uncertiiin 
gleam, 


Which  tempts  us  still  to  give  such  fancies 

scope. 
As  shock  not  reason,  while  they  nourish 

hope? 
No,  no,  believe  me,  *t  is  not  so  —  even 

now. 
While  yet  upon  Columbia's  rising  brow' 
The  showy  smile  of  young  presumption 

plays. 
Her  bloom  is  poisoned  and  her  heart 

decays. 
Even  now,  in  dawn  of  life,  her  sickly 

breath 
Burns  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  their 

death; 
And,  like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  wither- 
ing clime. 
She'  s  old  in  youth,  she  's  blasted  in  he! 

prime,^ 

Already  has  the  child  of  Gallia's  school 
The  foul  Philosophy  that  sins  by  rule. 
With  all  her  train  of  reasoning,  damnmg 

arts. 
Begot  by  brilliant  heads  on  worthless 

hearts, 
Like  things  that  quicken  after  Nilus'  flood. 
The  venomed  birth  of  sunshine  and  of 

mud, — 
Already  has  she  poured  her  poison  here 
O'er  every  charm  that  makes  existence 

dear; 
Already  blighted,   with   her  blackening 

trace. 
The  opening  bloom  of  every  social  grace, 
And   all  those  courtesies,   that   love   to 

shoot 
Round  virtue's  stem,  the  flowerets  of  her 

fruit. 
And,  were  these  errors  but  the  wanton 

tide 
Of    young    luxuriance    or    unchastened 

pride; 

1  "  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  thU  gorern- 
raent»  if  it  is  thiu  early  d^reptt  I  "  Such  wa« 
the  remark  of  Fauchct,  the  French  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  in  that  famous  despatch  to  his  gov- 
emmentj  which  was  interceptco  by  one  of  our 
cruisers  m  the  vear  i704*  This  curious  memorial 
may  be  found  in  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  ara.  It  remains  a  striiitng  monument  of  re- 
publican intricue  on  one  side  and  republican 
profligacy  on  the  other ;  and  I  would  recommend 
the  perusal  of  it  to  every  honest  politician,  who 
may  labor  under  a  moment's  delusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  purity  ol  Aroericaa  patriotism. 
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The  fervid  follies  and  the  faults  of  such 
As  wrongly  feel,  because  they  feel  too 

much; 
Then  might  experience  make  the  fever 

less, 
Nay,  graft  a  virtue  on  each  warm  excess. 
6ut  no;   't  is  heartless,  speculative  ill, 
All  youth's  transgression  with  all  age's 

chill; 
The  apathy  of  wrong,  the  bosom's  ice, 
A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice. 

Long  has  the  love  of  gold,  that  mean- 
est rage. 
And  latest  folly  of  man's  sinking  age, 
Which,  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  life. 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated 

strife, 
Comes  skulking  last,  with  selfishness  and 

fear, 
And  dies,  collecting  lumber  in  the  rear,  — 
Long  has  it  palsied  every  grasping  hand 
And  greedy  spirit  through  this  bartering 

land; 
Turned  life  to  traffic,  set  the  demon  gold 
So  loose  abroad  that  virtue's  self  is  sold, 
And  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty  are 

made 
To   rise   and   fall,  like   other  wares  of 
trade.i 

Already  in  this  free,  this  virtuous  state. 
Which,  Frenchmen  tell  us,  was  ordained 

by  fate. 
To  show  the  world,  what  high  perfection 

springs 
From    rabble    senators,   and    merchant 

kings,  — 
Even  here  already  patriots  learn  to  steal 
Their    private    perquisites   from    public 

weal. 
And,  guardians  of  the  country's  sacred 

fire. 
Like  Afric's  priests,  let  out  the  flame  for 

hire. 
Those  vaunted  demagogues,  who  nobly 

rose 
From  England's  debtors  to  be  England's 

foes,^ 

1  *•  N&ut  vpyons  ^wr,  dans  Us  pays  oik  Von 
n*est  affecti  qut  <U  Fesprit  de  commerct,  an  tra- 
fi^ts*  ae  toutes  Us  atiums  kumaines  et  tU  tontes 
Us  vertus  maraltsV  — Mont*squm$,  d*  C  Esprit 
dts  Loist  liv.  XX.  chap.  2, 

2  1  trust  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to 


Who  could  their  monarch  in  their  purse 

forget. 
And  break  allegiance,  but  to  cancel  debt,* 
Have   proved   at   length,   the  mineral's 

tempting  hue. 
Which  makes  a  patriot,  can  unmake  him 

too.* 
Oh  I  Freedom,  Freedom,  how  I  hate  thy 

cant! 
Not   Eastern  bombast,  not  the    savage 

rant 
Of  purpled  madmen,  were   they  niim- 

bered  all 
From  Roman  Nero  down  to  Russian  Paul, 
Could  grate  upon  my  ear  so  mean,  so 

base, 
As  the  rank  jargon  of  that  factious  race. 
Who,  poor  of  heart  and  prodigal  of  worth. 
Formed  to  be  slaves,  yet  struggling  to 

be  lords. 
Strut  forth,  as  patriots,  from  their  negro- 
marts. 
And  shout  for  rights,  with  rapine  in  their 

heafT^. 

Who  can,  with  patience,  for  a  moment 

see 
The  medley  mass  of  pride  and  misery. 
Of   whips   and   charters,  manacles   and 

rights. 
Of  slaving  blacks  and  democratic  whites,* 

justify  those  arbitrary  steps  of  the  English  gov- 
emment  which  the  colonies  found  it  so  necessary 
to  resist ;  my  only  object  here  is  to  expose  the 
selfish  motives  of  some  of  the  leading  Amerkaa 
demagogues. 

3  The  most  persevering  enemy  to  the  interests 
of  this  country,  amongst  the  politidans  ol  the 
western  world,  has  been  a  Viiginian  merchant, 
who,  finding  it  easier  to  settle  his  conscience 
than  his  debts,  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the 
standard  against  Great  Britain,  and  has  ever  ance 
endeavored  to  revenge  upon  the  whole  coontiy 
the  obligations  which  he  lies  under  to  a  few  cl 
its  merchants. 

4  See  Porcupine's  account  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Insurrection  in  1794*  In  short,  see  Porcu- 
pine's works  throughout,  ifor  ample  corroboration 
of  every  sentiment  which  I  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press. In  saying  this,  I  refer  less  to  the  com- 
ments of  that  writer  than  to  the  occuriencea 
which  he  has  related  and  the  documents  which 
he  has  preservrd.  Opinion  mav  be  suspected  of 
bias,  but  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

6  In  Virginia  the  effects  of  this  system  begin 
to  be  feh  rather  seriously.  While  the  master 
raves  of  liberty,  the  slave  cannot  but  catch  tlie 
conugion,  and  accordingly  there  seldom  elapses 
a   month  without  some  alann  of  insnrreoioa 
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And  all  the  piebald  polity  that  reigns 

In  free  confusion  o*er  Columbia's  plains? 

To  thiPk  that  man,  thou  just  and  gentle 
God! 

Should  stand  before  thee  with  a  tyrant's 
rod 

O'er  creatnres  like  himself,  with  souls 
hom  thee, 

Yrt  dare  to  boast  of  perfect  liberty; 

Away,  away — I  'd  rather  hold  my  neck 

By  doubtful  tenure  from  a  sultan's  beck, 

In  dimes,  where  liberty  has  scarce  been 
named, 

Nor  any  right  but  that  of  ruling  claimed. 

Than  thus  to  live,  where  bastard  Free- 
dom waTes 

Her  fustian  flag  in  mockery  over  slaTes; 

Where  —  motley  laws  admitting  no  de- 

Betwut    the  vilely  slaved   and    madly 

free  — 
Alike  the  bondage  and  the  license  suit 
The  brute  made  ruler  and  the  man  made 

brute. 

Bot,  while  I  thus,  my  friend,  in  fiow- 

erless  song. 
So  feebly  paint,  what  yet  I  feel  so  strong, 
TTie  ills,  tnc  vices  of  the  land,  where  first 
Those  rebel  fiends,  that  rack  the  world, 

were  nurst, 
Where  treason's   arm   by   royalty  was 

nerved. 
And  Frenchmen   learned  to  crush  the 

throoe  they  served  — 
Tbou,  calmly  lulled  in  dreams  of  classic 

thought. 
By  bards  illumined  and  by  sages  taught, 
Pat'rt  to  be  all,  upon  this  mortal  scene, 
Hat  bard  hath  fancied  or  that  sage  hath 

been. 
Why  should  I  wake  thee?  why  severely 

chase 
"The  k>re]y  forms  of  virtue  and  of  grace, 
Thst  dwell  before  thee,  like  the  pictures 

spread 
%  Spartan  matrons  round  the  genial  bed, 

•wpt  At  acsroes.  The  accession  of  I»iiisi- 
'*^  tt  ii  feared,  will  increase  this  embarrass- 
^"*;  as  the  aumeroos  emii^tions,  which  are 
'^•ad  ID  take  place,  from  the  southern  slates 
**■  **^  acquired  territoiy,  will  consider- 
yy  ^Mimajti  the  white  population,  and  thus 
J™?***  *^  proportion  of  negroes,  to  a  degree 
*«a  aat  ultimately  be  nuaous. 


Moulding  thy  fancy,  and  with  gradual 

art 
Brightening   the  young  conceptions  of 

thy  heart. 

Forgive  me,  Forbes  —  and  should  the 

song  destroy 
One  generous  hope,  one  throb  of  social 

joy. 
One  high  pulsation  of  the  zeal  for  man. 
Which  few  can  feel,  and  bless  that  few 

who  can,  — 
Oh !  turn  to  him,  beneath  those  kindred 

eyes 
Thy  talents  open  and  thy  virtues  rise. 
Forget  where  nature  has  been  dark  oi 

dim, 
And  proudly  study  all  her  lights  in  him. 
Yes,  yes,  in  him  the  erring  world  forget. 
And  feel  that  man  may  reach  perfection 

yet. 

TO  THOMAS  HUME,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

FROM  THE  OTV  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Xbnophont.  Epktx,  Epkuitu,  lib.  v. 

'T  IS  evening  now;  beneath  the  western 
star 

Soft  sighs  the  lover  through  his  sweet 
cigar. 

And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting 
she 

With  puffs  And  vows,  with  smoke  and 
constancy. 

The  patriot,  nesh  from  Freedom's  coun- 
cils come. 

Now  pleased  retires  to  lash  his  slaves  9X 
home; 

Or  woo,  perhaps,  some  black  Aspasia's 
charms. 

And  dream  of  freedom  in  his  bonds- 
maid's  arms.^ 

In   fancy   now,  beneath  the  twilight 
gloom. 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  "  sec- 
ond Rome ! "  « 

1  The  "  black  Aspasia "  of  the  present  •  •  • 
•  •••••  of  the  Vaited  Sutes.  intrr  Aver* 

tuUes  hand  i^Motissima  mym^kas^  nas  given  rise 
to  much  pleasantry  among  the  auiti-democrat  wits 
in  America. 

2  "  On  the  original  location  of  the  ground  now 
allotted  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  City  Luyt 
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Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi 
bow, 

And  what  was  Goose-Creek  once  is  Tiber 
now :  ^  — 

This  embryo  capital,  where  Fancy  sees 

Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees; 

Which  second-sighted  seers,  even  now, 
adorn 

With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  un- 
born, 

Though  naught  but  woods  ^  and  Jeffer- 
son they  see. 

Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ought 
to  be. 

And  look,  how  calmly  in  yon  radiant 
wave. 

The  dying  sun  prepares  his  golden  crave. 

Oh  mighty  river  I  oh  ye  banks  of  shade ! 

Ye  matchless  scenes,  in  nature's  morning 
made, 

While  still,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  prime,' 

She  poured  her  wonders,  lavishly  sublime, 

Nor  yet  had  learned  to  stoop,  with  hum- 
bler care, 

From  grand  to  soft,  from  wonderful  to 
fair;  — 

Say,  were  your  towering  hills,  your  bound- 
less floods, 

Your  rich  savannas  and  majestic  woods, 

Mr.  Weld!  the  identical  spot  on  which  thecapitol 
now  stanoB  was  called  Rome.  This  anecdote  is 
related  by  many  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  the 
future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  second  Rom«.'^ —  Weld^s  Travtlt^ 
letter  iv. 

1  A  little  stream  runs  through  the  city,  which, 
with  intolerable  affectation,  they  have  styled  the 
Tiber.    It  was  originally  called  Goose-Creek. 

2  "  Tobe  under  the  necessity  of  going  through 
A  deep  wood  for  one  or  two  miles,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  see  a  next-door  neighbor,  and  in  the 
same  city,  is  a  curious  and  I  believe,  a  novel 
circumstance."  —  Weld,  letter  iv. 

The  Federal  Citv  (if  it  must  be  called  a  rity> 
has  not  been  mucn  increased  since  Mr.  Weld 
visited  It.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  which 
were  then  in  some  degree  of  forwardness,  have 
been  since' utterly  suspended.  The  hotel  is  al- 
ready a  ruin ;  a  great  part  of  its  roof  has  fallen 
in,  and  the  rooms  are  left  to  be  occupied  (gratui- 
tously by  the  miserable  Scotch  and  Irish  emi- 
grants. The  President's  house,  a  very  noble 
structure,  is  by  no  means  suited  to  the  philo- 
sophical  humility  of  its  present  possessor,  who 
inhabits  but  a  comer  of  the  mansion  himself, 
and  abandons  the  rest  to  a  state  of  uncleanly 
desolation,  which  those  who  are  not  philosophers 
cannot  look  at  without  regret    Thia  grand  edifice 


Where  bards  should  meditate  and  heroes 

rove, 
And  woman  chanD»  and  man  deserve  her 

love, — 
Oh  say,  was  world  so  bright,  but  bom  to 

grace 
Its  own  half-organized,  half -minded  race  ' 
Of  weak  barbarians,  swarming  o'er  its 

breast, 
Like  vermin  gendered  on  the  lion's  crest? 
Were  none  but  brutes  to  call  that  soil 

their  home. 
Where  none  but  demigods  should  dare  to 

roam? 
Or  worse,   thou  wondrous  world !  ob ! 

doubly  worse. 
Did  heaven  design  thy  lordly  land  to  muse 
The  motley  dregs  of  every  distant  clime. 
Each  blast  of  anarchy  and  taint  of  crime 
Which  Europe  shakes  from  her  perturbed 

sphere. 
In  full  malignity  to  rankle  here  ? 

But  hold,  — observe  yon  little  mount  of 
pines. 
Where  the  breeze  murmurs  and  the  fire- 
fly shines. 
There  let  thy  fancy  raise,  in  bold  relief. 
The   sculptured  image  of  that  veteran 
chief* 


1  by  a  vety  rude  paling,  throu^  whldi 
rustic  stile  introduces  the  vintors  ol 


Is  etidrcled  I 

a  common  r .. 

the  first  ooan  in  America.  With  respect  to  all 
that  is  within  the  house,  I  shall  Imiute  the  pru- 
dent forbearance  of  Herodotua,  and  say,  rkhkiv 
awopfiririf. 

The  private  buildings  exhibit  the  sane  charac- 
teristic display  of  arrogant  speculation  and  pre- 
Riature  ruin ;  and  the  few  ranges  of  houses  w  nid) 
were  begun  some  years  ago  have  remained  »c 
long  waste  and  unfinished  that  they  are  now  for 
the  most  part  dilapidated. 

3  The  picture  which  Bufifoo  and  Dc  Pauw 
have  drawn  of  the  American  Indian,  thoupfh 
very  humiliating,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  much 
more  correct  than  the  flauering  represcntatioiK 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  ^ven  us.  See  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  where  this  gentleman  endeaT- 
ors  to  disprove  in  general  the  opinion  maintained 
so  stromtly  by  some  philosophers  that  nature  (as 
Mr.  Jefferson  expresses  it)  be-IUttes  her  produc- 
tions in  the  western  world.  M.  de  Pauw  attrib- 
utes the  imperfection  of  animal  Kfc  In  America 
to  the  ravages  of  a  very  recent  deluge,  from 
whose  effects  upon  Its  soil  and  atmosphere  it  has 
not  vet  sufficiently  recovered.  —  Rechtrcktx  xttr 
Ui  Amiricairu,  fnrt  i.  torn.  i.  p.  loa. 

4  On  a  small  hill  near  the  capitol  there  is  to 
be  an  equestrian  statue  of  Geneiai  Waahingtoa. 
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Who  lost  the  rcbePs  in  the  hero's  name, 
And  climbed  o*er   prostrate  loyalty  to 

fame; 
Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot 

train 
Cast  off  their  monarch  that  their  mob 

might  reign. 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's 

'        Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than 

sage! 
I        Of  peace  too  fond  to  act  the  conqueror's 

I        Too  long  in  camps  to  learn  a  statesman's 
I         .     »rt. 

j        Xatare  designed  thee  for  a  hero's  mould, 
I        Bat,  ere  she  cast  thee,  let  the  stuff  grow 
cold.  * 

NVTiile  loftier  souls  command,  nay,  make 

Iheir  fate, 
Thy  fate  made  thee  and  forced  thee  to  be 
I  pat. 

I  ct  Fortune,  who  so  oft,  so  blindly  sheds 
Her  brightest  halo  round  the  weakest 
I  beads, 

Foand  tir/  undazzled,  tranquil  as  before, 
Ppood  to  be  useful,  scorning  to  be  more; 
!-«$  moved  by  glory's  than  by  duty's 

daim, 
R«own  the  meed,  but  self-applause  the 

aim; 
AH  that  thou  w^/  reflects  less  fame  on 

thee. 
Far  less,  than  all  thou  didst  forbear  to  be, 
^*of  yet  the  patriot  of  one  land  alone,  — 
^)r,  tbtoe  's  a  name  all  nations  claim 

their  own ; 
And  every  shore,  where   breathed   the 

gootl  and  brave, 
E*ioed  the  plaudits  thy  own  country  gave . 

Now  look,  my  friend,  where  faint  the 

moonlight  falls 
On  yonder  dome,  and,  in  those  princely 

halls, — 
^  thoQ  canst  hate,  as  sure  that  soul  must 

hate, 
^*Wi  loves  the  virtuous,  and  reveres  the 

great,— 
U  tboa  canst  loathe  and  execrate  with  me 
^poisooousdriig  of  French  philosophy,  ' 


That   nauseous  slaver  of   these   frantic 

times, 
With  which    false    liberty  dilutes    her 

crimes,  — 
If   thou  hast  got,  within  thy  freeborn 

breast. 
One  pulse  that  beats  more  proudly  than 

the  rest. 
With  honest  scorn  for   that  inglorious 

soul. 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's 

control. 
Which   courts    the   rabble's  smile,   the 

rabble's  nod. 
And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  it- 
god. 
There,   in    those   walls  —  but,   burning 

tongue,  forbear! 
Rank  must  be  reverenced,  even  the  rank 

that  's  there : 
So  here  I  pause  —  and  now,  dear  Hume, 

we  part : 
But    oft    again,  in    frank   exchange   cf 

heart, 
Thus  let  us  meet,  and  mingle  converse 

dear 
By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potowmac 

here. 
O'er  lake  and  marsh,  through  fevers  and 

through  fogs. 
Midst  bears  and  yankees,  democrats  and 

frogs. 
Thy  foot  shall  follow  me,  thy  heart  and 

eyes 
With   me  shall   wonder,   and   with   me 

despise.* 

1  Tn  the  ferment  which  the  French  revolution 
excited  among  the  democrats  of  America,  and 
the  licentious  sympathy  with  which  they  shared 
in  the  wildest  excesses  of  jacobtnism,  we  may 
find  one  source  of  that  vulearity  of  vice,  that  ho*. 
tiKty  to  all  the  graces  of  lite,  which  distinguishes 
the  present  dem.igoRues  of  the  United  Sutes, 
and  lias  become  indeed  too  generally  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  countrymen.  iJut  there  is  an- 
oth  r  cause  of  the  cormption  of  priv.ite  morals, 
which,  encouraged  as  it  is  by  the  government, 
and  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  commu> 
niry,  seems  to  threaten  the  decay  of  all  h«^ne5t 
principle  in  America.  I  allude  to  tf»r»e  fraudulent 
violatioas  ol  neutrality  to  which  tlievaxe  indebted 
for  the  mdst  lucrative  part  of  their  commerce, 
and  by  which  they  have  so  long  infringed  and 
counteracted  the  maritime  rights  an<i  adraatage* 
of  this  country.  This  unwarranuble  trade  is 
ncccaaarily  abetted  by  such  a  system  of  coIluBtoo. 
imposture,  and  perjury,  as  cannot  foil  to  spread 
rapid  contamination  aroadl  it. 
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While  I,  as  oft,  in  fancy's  dream  shall 

rove, 
With  thee  conversing,  through  that  land 

I  love, 
Where,  like  the  air  that  fans  her  fields  of 

green, 
Her    freedom    spreads,   unfevered  and 

serene; 
And  sovereign  man  can  condescend  to 

see 
The  throne  and  laws  more  sovereign  still 

than  he. 

LINES 

WRITTBN  ON  LEAVING  rHILADBLPHIA. 

—  vi^vhf.  Ti|r  v6A(i>  ^cAak 
<ZvMy*  avo^ia  yap. 

SoPHOCL.  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  758. 

Alone  by  the    Schuylkill  a  wanderer 
roved. 
And  bright  were  its  flowery  banks  to  his 
eye; 
But  far,  very  far  were  the  friends  that  he 
loved, 
And  he  gazed  on  its  flowery  banks  with 
a  sigh. 

Oh  Nature,  though  blessed  and  bright  are 
thy  rays, 
0*er  the  brow  of  creation  enchantingly 
thrown, 
Yet  faint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that 
plays 
In  a  smile  from  the  heart  that  is  fondly 
our  own. 

Nor  long  did  the  soul  of  the  stranger 
remain 
Unblest  by  the  smile  he  had  languished 
to  meet; 
Though  scarce  did  he  hope  it  would  soothe 
him  again. 
Till  the  threshold  of  home  had  been 
prest  by  his  feet. 

But  the  lays  of  his  boyhood  had  stolen  to  ' 
their  ear. 
And  they  loved  what  they  knew  of  so 
humble  a  name; 
And  they  told  him,  with  flattery  welcome 
and  dear. 
That  they  found  in  his  heart  something 
better  than  fame. 


Nor  did  woman  —  oh   woman  1   whose 
form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  pcth 
we  pursue; 
Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics  or  chilled 
at  the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness 
too:  — 

Nor    did    she    her    enamouring    magic 
deny, — 
That  magic  his  heart  had  relinquished 
so  long,  — 
Like  eyes  he  had  loved  was  her  eloquent 
eye. 
Like  them  did  it  soften  and  weep  at 
his  song. 

Oh,  blest  be  the  tear,  and  in  memory  oft 
May  its  sparkle  be  shed  o*er  the  wan- 
derer's dream; 
Thrice  blest  be  that  eye,  and  may  pas^on 
as  soft. 
As  free  from  a  pang,  ever  mellow  its 
beam! 

The  stranger  is  gone  —  but  he  Vill  not 
forget. 
When  at  home  he  shall  talk  of  the  toils 
he  has  known. 
To  tell,  with  a  sigh,  what  endearments 
he  met. 
As  he  strayed  by  the  wave  of   the 
Schuylkill  alone. 

LINES 

WBITTBN  AT 

THE  COHOS,  OR  FALLS  OF  THE  MOHAWK 

RIVER.* 

Gia  era  in  loco  ove  s*  udia  V  rtrnkowtb* 
DilP  acqna. Dantb. 

From  rise  of  morn  till  set  of  sun 
I  *vc  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run; 
And  as  I  markt  the  woods  of  pine 
Along  his  mirror  darkly  shine. 
Like  tall  and  gloomy  forms  that  pass 
Before  the  wizard's  midnight  glass; 

1  There  is  a  drearv  and  savage  character  hk 
the  country  immediately  about  these  Falls,  whkh 
is  much  more  in  harroooy  with  the  wildneas  of 
such  a  scene  than  the  cultivated  Innds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nia^ra.  See  the  drawing  ol 
them  in  Mr.  Weld's  Dook.  According  to  Wni, 
the  perpaadicular  height  of  the  Coboc  Fall  it 
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And  as  I  viewed  the  hurrying  pace 
With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  race, 
Rushing,  alike  untired  and  wild, 
Throogh  shades  that  frowned  and  flowers 

that  smiled, 
Flying  by  every  green  recess 
That  wooed  him  to  its  calm  caress. 
Vet,  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind, 
As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind,  — 
Oft  have  I  thought,  and  thinking  sighed. 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide. 
May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him 
NVbo  roams  along  thy  water's  brim; 
Through  what  alternate  wastes  of  woe 
And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go; 
How  many  a  sheltered,  calm  retreat 
Mif  woo  the  while  my  weary  feet, 
TOle  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 
I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest; 
Bot,  argent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  water  to  its  destined  falls, 
I  feel  the  world's  bewildering  force 
Horry  my  heart's  devoted  course 
From  bpse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done, 
And  the  spent  current  cease  to  run. 

One  only  prayer  I  dare  to  make, 
.^s  onward  thus  my  course  I  take ;  — 
Oh,  be  my  falls  as  bright  as  thine  ! 
H»jr  heaven's  relenting  rainbow  shine 
I'pon  the  mist  that  circles  me. 
As  soft  as  now  it  hangs  o'er  thee  1 

SONG 
or 
THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS.* 
f»«  vi»  dijgUilis,  quaqut  est  vim  tmlla. 

Ovid.  Mttam,  lib.  iiL  V.  227. 
^^  the  vapor,  hot  and  damp, 
*ed  by  day's  expiring  lamp, 
^^roogh  the  misty  ether  spreads 
tnry  ill  the  wfaite  man  dreads; 

^ fact;  b«t  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  makes 

u  ^^*^  rainbow,  which  is  continually  form- 
^•f  wd  disAolrin^.  as  the  spray  rises  into  the 
'T*  «  Um  tun,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
*t«Ky  whkh  these  wonderful  cataracts  exhibit. 
1  The  idea  of  this  poem  occurred  to  me  in 
y<l^throinh  the  very  dreary  wilderness  bc- 
?<«»  Bttaria,  a  new  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
<•  •«wJi,  ind  the  little  village  of  Buffalo  upon 
J|*«  Erie.  This  is  the  m<  st  iatiguing  part  of 
*  "•*«.  in  travelling  through  the  Genesee 
**■»?  to  Niagara. 


Fiery  fever's  thirsty  thrill, 
Fitful  ague's  shivering  chill  I  / 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  traveller's  song. 
As  he  winds  the  woods  along;  — 
Christian,  't  is  the  song  of  fear; 
Wolves  are  round  thee,  night  is  near. 
And  the  wild  thou  dar'st  to  roam  — 
Think,  *t  was  once  the  Indian's  home !  * 

Hither,  sprites,  who  love  to  harm, 
Wheresoe'er  you  work  your  charm, 
By  the  creeks,  or  by  the  brakes. 
Where  the  pale  witch  feeds  her  siudces. 
And  the  cayman  *  loves  to  creep, 
Torpid,  to  his  wintry  sleep: 
Where  the  bird  of  carrion  flits. 
And  the  shuddering  murderer  sits,* 
Lone  beneath  a  roof  of  blood; 
While  upon  his  poisoned  food. 
From  the  corpse  of  him  he  slew 
Drops  the  chill  and  gory  dew. 

Hither  bend  ye,  turn  ye  hither, 
Eyes  that  blast  and  wings  that  wither 
Cross  the  wandering  Christian's  way. 
Lead  him,  ere  the  glimpse  of  day. 
Many  a  mile  of  maddening  error 
Through  the  maze  of  night  and  terror. 
Till  the  morn  behold  him  lying 
On  the  damp  earth,  pale  and  dying. 
Mock  him,  when  his  eager  sight 
Seeks  the  cordial  cottage-light; 
Gleam  then,  like  the  lightning-bug, 

2  *•  The  Five  Confederated  Nations  (of  In- 
dians)  were  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah  and  the  adjacent  country,  until  the 
year  1779,  when  General  Sullivan,  with  an  army 
of  4000  men,  drove  them  from  their  country  to 
Niagara,  where,  being  obliged  to  live  on  salted 
provisions,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed, 
great  numbers  of  them  died.  Two  hundred  of 
them,  it  is  said,  were  buried  in  one  grave,  where 
they  had  encamped."  —  Mont's  A  mtrican  Geog- 
raphy. 

3  The  alligator,  who  is  supposed  to  lie  in  a 
torjiid  state  all  the  winter,  in  the  bank  of  some 
creek  or  pond,  having  previously  swallowed  a 
hrge  number  o(  pine-knots,  which  are  his  only 
sustenance  during  the  time. 

4  Thb  wax  tlie  mode  of  punishment  for  mur> 
der  (as  Charlevoix  tells  us)  among  the  Hurons. 
*'  They  laid  the  dead  bodv  upon  poles  at  the  top 
of  a  cabin,  and  the  muraerer  was  obliged  to  re- 
main several  da>-s  together,  and  to  receive  all 
that  dropped  from  the  carcass,  not  only  on  hun* 
self  but  on  his  food." 
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Tempt  him  to  the  den  that  *s  dug 
For  the  foul  and  famished  brood 
Of  the  she-wolf,  gaunt  for  blood; 
Or,  unto  the  dangerous  pass 
0*er  the  deep  and  dark  morass. 
Where  the  trembling  Indian  brings 
Belts  of  porcelain,  pipes,  and  rings, 
Tributes,  to  be  hung  in  air, 
To  the  Fiend  presicHng  there  1  ^ 

Then,  when  night*8  long  labor  past, 
Wildered,  faint,  he  falls  at  last. 
Sinking  where  the  causeway's  edge 
Moulders  in  the  slimy  sedge. 
There  let  every  noxious  thing 
Trail  its  filth  and  fix  its  sting; 
Let  the  bull-toad  taint  him  over. 
Round  him  let  musquitoes  hover, 
In  his  ears  and  eyeballs  tingling. 
With  his  blood  their  poison  mingling, 
Till,  beneath  the  solar  fires. 
Rankling  all,  the  wretch  expires ! 


THE  HONORABLE  W.  R.  SPENCER. 

FROM   BUFFALO,    UPON   LAKE  ERIE. 

tuc  venit  ad  duros  musa  vocata  Gettu. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto^  lib.  i.  ef.  5. 

Thou  oft  hast  told  me  of  the  happy 
hours 

Enjoyed  by  thee  in  fair  Italians  bowers, 

Where,  lingering  yet,  the  ghost  of  an- 
cient wit 

Midst  modern  monks  profanely  dares  to 
flit. 

And  pagan  spirits,  by  the  Pope  unlaid, 

Haunt  every  stream  and  sing  through 
every  shade. 

Tlt'.re  still  the  bard  who  (if  his  numbers 
be 

His  tongue*s  light  echo)  must  have  talked 
like  thee,  — 

1  "  We  find  also  collars  of  porcehln,  tobacco, 
tars  of  maixe,  skins,  etc.,  bv  the  side  of  difficult 
and  danferous  ways,  on  rocks,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  falls ;  and  these  are  so  many  offerings  made 
to  the  spirits  which  preside  in  these  places." 
—  See  Charltt'oix' t  Letter  oh  the  Traditions 
and  the  Refi^ion  of  the  Savages  ofCanitdn. 

Father  Hennenin  too  mentions  thi^  cert- mony ; 
he  also  says,  "  We  took  notice  of  one  bnrbarini, 
who  made  a  kind  of  sacrifice  upon  an  o,ik  at  the 
Cascade  of  St.  Antony  of  P.ndtia,  upon  the  river 
Mississippi.*'  —  See  Hentupin't  Voyage  into 
North  A  mrrica* 


The  courtly  bard,  from  whom  thy  mino 

has  caught 
Those    playful,    sunshine    holidays     of 

thought. 
In  which  the  spirit  baskingly  reclines. 
Bright  without  effort,   resting  while   i) 

shines,  — 
There  still  he  roves,  and  laughing  lovet 

to  see 
How  modern  priests  with  ancient  rakes 

agree; 
How,  *neath  the  cowl,  the  festal  garland 

shines. 
And  Love  still  finds  a  niche  in  Christian 

shrines. 

There  still,  too,  roam  those  other  souls 

of  song. 
With  whom  thy  spirit  hath  communed  so 

long. 
That,  quick  as  light,  their  rarest  gems  of 

thought, 
By  Memory's  magic  to  thy  lip  are  brought. 
But  here,  alas !  by  Eric's  stormy  lake. 
As,   far   from   such    bright    haunts    my 

course  I  take. 
No  proud  remembrance  o'er  the  fancy 

plays. 
No  classic  dream,  no  star  of  other  days 
Hath  left  that  visionary  light  behind. 
That  lingering  radiance  of  immortal  mind, 
Which  gilds  and  hallows  even  the  rudest 

scene. 
The  humblest  shed,  where  Genius  once 

has  been  1 

All  that  creation's  varying  mass  as- 
sumes 

Of  grand  or  lovely,  here  aspires  and 
blooms; 

Bold  rise  the  mountains,  rich  the  gardens 
glow. 

Bright  lakes  expand,  and  conquering' 
rivers  flow ; 

2  This  epithet  was  sufcgcsted  by  Charlevoix*! 
striking  description  of  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri frith  the  Alis&issippl.  "  1  belic\"e  this  is  the 
finest  confluence  in  the  world.  The  two  ri\  ers 
are  much  of  the  same  breadth,  each  about  half 
a  league;  but  the  Missouri  is  by  far  the  n»ost 
rapid,  and  seems  to  enter  the  Mississippi  like 
a  conqueror,  through  which  it  carries  Its  white 
waves  to  the  opmwite  shore,  without  irixinf 
them :  afterwards  it  gives  its  color  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  it  neverioses  again,  but  carries  quit* 
down  to  the  sea."  —  Letter  xxvii. 
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But  miud,  immortal  nund,  without  whose 

This  world  '•  a  wilder ness  and  man  but 

day, 
Mtod,  mind  alone,  in  barren,  still  repose, 
Nor  blooms,  nor  rites,  nor  expands,  nor 

flows. 
Take  ChrisUaos,  Mohawks,  democrats, 

udaU 
Froa  the  rude  wigwam  to  the  congress* 

hall. 
From  man  the  savage,  whether  slaved  or 

free. 
To  man  the  civilised,  less  tame  than  he,  — 
'T  is  one  dull  chaos,  one  unfertile  strife 
Betwixt  half -polished  and  half -barbarous 

life; 
Where  every  ill  the  ancient  world  could 

brew 
Is  mixt  with  every  grossness  of  the  new; 
Where  all  corrupts,  though  little  can  oi- 

tice, 
Aad  naught  is  known  of  luxury  but  its 

vicel 

Is  this  the  region  then,  is  this  the 

dime 
For  soaring  fancies?  for  those  dreams 

sublime. 
Which  an  their  mirades  of  light  reveal 
To  beads  that  meditate  and  hearts  that 

feel? 
Aksl    not  so  —  the  Muse  of   Nature 

lights 
Her  gfories  round;  she  scales  the  moun- 
tain heights, 
And  roams  the  forests ;  every  wondrous 

spot 
Boms  with  her  step,  yet  man  regards  it 

not. 
She  whispers  round,  her  words  are  in 

the  air, 
But  lo^t,  unheard,  they  linger  freezing 

there,* 
Without   one    breath   of   soul,  divinely 

strong. 
One  ray  of  mind  to  thaw  them  into  song. 

Vet,  yet  forgive  me,  oh  ye  sacred  few, 
Whom  late  by  Delaware*s  green  banks 
I  knew; 

1  AlbAaf  to  the  tmdfttl  notion  of  "  words 
•  ■  •      lair.'* 


Whom,  known  and  loved  through  many 

a  social  eve, 
'T  was  bliss  to  live  with,  and  't  was  pain 

to  leave  .^ 
Not    with    more    joy  the    lonely  exile 

scanned 
The  writing  traced  upon  the  desert's  sand, 
Where  his  lone  heart  but  little  hoped  to 

find 
One  trace  of  life,  one  stamp  of  human 

kind. 
Than  did  I  hail  the  pure,  the  enlightened 

zeal, 
The  strength  to  reason  and  the  warmth 

to  feel. 
The  manly  polish  and  the  illumined  taste. 
Which,  —  mid  the  melancholy,  heartless 

wAste 
My  foot  has  traversed,  —  oh  you  sacred 

few! 
I  found  by  Delaware's  green  banks  with 

you. 

Long  may  you  loathe  the  Gallic  dross 

that  runs 
Through  your  fair  country  and  corrupts 

its  sons; 
Long   love   the  arts,  the  glories  which 

adorn 
Those  fields  of  freedom,  whert  your  sires 

were  born. 
Oh  !  if  America  can  yet  be  great. 
If  neither  chained  by  choice,  nor  doomed 

by  fate 
To  the  mob-mania  which  imbrntes  her 

now. 
She  yet  can  raise  the  crowned,  yet  civic 

brow 
Of  single  majesty,  —  can  add  the  grace 
Of    Rank's  rich  capital  to   Freedom's 

base, 

2  To  th«  society  of  Mr.  Dcnoie  and  his  friends* 
at  Philadelphia,  I  passed  the  few  ag:reeable  mo- 
ments which  my  tour  through  the  States  afforded 
me.  Mr.  Dennle  has  sueceedtd  in  dlfTujdne 
throueh  this  cultivated  little  circle  th»t  love  for 
good  littrstuiv  and  sound  politics  which  he  feels 
so  zealously  himself,  and  which  is  so  very  rarelv 
the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  -Tfiey  will 
noC,  I  trust,  accuse  me  of  illiberafity  f^r  tKe  pi4> 
ture  which  I  have  given  of  the  ignorance  aua  cor- 
ruption that  surround  them.  If  I  did  not  hate, 
as  I  ought,  th«  rtbble  to  wHef)  they  tat  opposed, 
I  could  not  value,  as  I  do,  the  spurit  witK  which 
t^y  defy  it;  and  in  learning  from  them  what 
Americans  <•<»«  he,  I  but  see  With  the  more  iodig- 
nation  what  Americans  mre. 
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Nor  fear  the  mighty  shaft  will  feebler 

prove 
For    the    fair    ornament    that    flowers 

above; — 
If  yet  released  from  all  that  pedant  throng, 
So  vain  of  error  and  so  pledged  to  wrong, 
Who  hourly  teach  her,  like  themselves, 

to  hide 
Weakness  in  vaunt   and  barrenness  in 

pride. 
She  yet  can  rise,  can  wreathe  the  Attic 

charms 
Of  soft  refinement  round  the  pomp  of 

arms, 
And  see  her  poets  flash  the  fires  of  song. 
To    light    her    warriors'    thunderbolts 

along ;  — 
It  is  to  you,  to  souls  that  favoring  heaven 
I  Has  made  like  yours,  the  glorious  task  is 

given :  — 
Oh  \  but  for  such^  Columbia's  days  were 

done; 
Rank  without  ripeness,  quickened  with- 
out sun. 
Crude  at  the  surface,  lotten  at  the  core. 
Her  fruits  would  fall,  before  her  spring 

were  o'er. 

Believe  me,  Spencer,  while  I  winged 
the  hours 

Where  Schuylkill  winds  his  way  through 
banks  of  flowers. 

Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  even- 
ings few, 

So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind 
they  flew, 

That  my  charmed  soul  forgot  its  wish  to 
roam. 

And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  of  home. 

And  looks  I  met,  like  looks  I  'd  loved 
before. 

And  voices  too,  which,  as  they  trembled 
o'er 

The  chord  of  memory,  found  full  many 
a  tone 

Of  kindness  there  in  concord  with  their 
own. 

Yes,  —  we  had  nights  of  that  commu- 
nion free. 

That  flow  of  heart,  which  I  have  known 
with  thee 

So  oft,  so  warmly;  nights  of  mirth  and 
mind, 


Of  whims  that  taught,  and  follies  that 

refined. 
When  shall  we  both  renew  them  ?  when, 

restored 
To  the  gay  feast  and  intellectual  board. 
Shall  I  once  more  enjoy  with  the«  and 

thine 
Those  whims  that  teadi,  those  follies  that 

refine? 
Even  now,  as,  wandering  upon  Erie's 

shore, 
I  hear  Niagara's  distant  cataract  roar,  - 
I  sigh  for  home,  —  alas !  these  weary  feet 
Have  many  a  mile  to  journey,  ere  we 

meet. 

0  nATPIS,  '02  SOY  KAPTA  NYN  MNEIAN 

EXQ.  EuRiPioas. 

BALLAD  STANZAS. 

1  KNBW  bv  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefnUy 

curled 
Above  the  green  ehns,  that  a  cottage 

was  near, 
And  I  said,  **  If  there  *s  peace   to  be 

found  in  the  world, 
**  A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope 

for  it  here!" 

It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  lain 
guished  around 
In  silence  reposed  the  voluptuous  bee; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not 
a  sound 
But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hol- 
low beech-tree. 

And,  *•  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,"  I 
exclaimed, 
"  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul 
and  to  eye, 
"  Who  would  blush  when  I  praised  her, 
and  weep  if  I  blamed, 
«*  How  blest   could  I  live,  and  how 
calm  could  I  die ! 

•*  By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red 
berry  dips 
"  In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet 
to  rechne, 
"  And  to  know  that  I  sighed  upon  inno- 
cent lips, 
'<  Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by 
any  but  mine  1 " 
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A  CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG. 

WKimui  OM 

THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE.* 
«t  rtmigtm  cantus  hortatur. 

QUINTILIAN. 

r\rvrLY  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 
•or  Toices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep 

time. 
^^>n  « the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
JV e 'Using at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn.2 
Rjw,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
rbc  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight  *s 
past. 

I  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  which  our 
«5«i  nnr  to  lu  frequently.  The  wind  was 
«f  «U»o»abfe  that  they  were  obliged  to  row  all 

T"'  *H**  **'*  ^^*  ***y*  *°  descending  the 
!T«  from  Kinjfsion  to  Montreal,  exposed  to  an 
w«ae  wa  dunog  the  dar,  and  at  night  forced 
3  oke  ihdter  from  the  dew«  in  any  miserable 
JjJ  iJpoo  the  banks  that  would  receive  us.  But 
^  -Mmfiant  scenery  of  the  St  Lawrence  re- 
'^"jfl  wch  diflkttities, 

jw  »*^V»w^  had  good  voices,  and  sung  per- 
Jfrdy  a  tune  together.     The  original  words  of 
*  ■[•  '\*Tttch  I  adapted  these  stanias,  ap- 
7*K  to  be  a  long,  incoherent  story,  of  which 
'  rawd  aidemand  but  little,  from  the  barbarous 
MMaoiUoo  of  the  Canadians.     It  begins 
^«w  man  chfminfai  rtncotttri 
Deux  (ova/itrs  tris-6un  tnaHtis  ; 
^  the  rtfram  to  every  verse  was, 

^  '•mbrt  tTtfH  hois  J*  m*en  vaisjauer, 

A  Cembrt  (TtfH  b»isjt  m'en  vaU  darner. 

.  /.^^"ed  to  harmonize  this  air,  and  have 

J«ed  it.  Without  that  cha^i  which  a$st>cia- 

«  tf«i  to  every  little  memorial  of  scenes  or 

iJLi?**  "*  P***'  ****  melody  nuy,  perhaps, 

VJ^'^Bm  ooaunoo  and  trifling ;  but  I  remember 

*«>  ■«  hive  eatered.  at  sunset,  upon  one  of 

«e  beaatifal  Ukes,  into  which  the  St.  Law- 

;*5*?PM<Ily  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have 

,«d  ihis  siapte  air  with  a  pleasure  which  the 

'  *«  cawpositioo*  of  the   first    masters   liave 

'w  artnine;  and  now  there  is  not  a  note  of 

•  "kJtm  o-h  rjcall  to  my  memory  the  dip  of 

'  "52J"  ***  ^'-  L^«wnce,  the  flight  of  our 

**»««>  the  Rapid*,  and  all  those  new  and 

2^  "Passions  1 1  which  my  heart  was  alive 

*jjrtjewhole  a€  this  very  Interesting  voyage. 

'«  aboTc  sunsas  are  supposed  to  be  sung  bv 

^»J»««fp«rr  who  go  to  the  Grand   PorUvje 

•JJL^***  River.     For  an  account  of  this 

•^■J  undertaJdig,  see  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 

^y*  \  General    History  of    the   Fur    Trade, 

^wdtohJBjoanuJ. 

.  ^  "^  *e  Rapid  of  SL  Ann  thcv  arc  obliged 
,!*^P»n,if  not'the  whole,  of  their  lading. 
"'J*««a»pot  the  Canadians  consider  they 
■**«»'  depmore,  as  it  possesses  the  last 
'2^  «i  the  island,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
**«'tof  roragcrs."  -Mukttuu,  GentnU 


Why  should  we  jret  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to 

curl. 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
Oh  1  sweetly  we  *11  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight  *s 

past. 

Utawas'  tide !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  1-  hear  our  prayers, 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring 

airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight   s 

past. 

TO  THE 
LADY  CHARLOTTE  RAWDON. 

PROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRBNCB. 

Not    many   months    have     now    been 

dreamed  away 
Since  yonder  sun,  beneath  whose  evening 

ray 
Our  boat  glides  swiftly  past  these  wooded 

shores, 
Saw  me  where  Trent  his  mazy  current 

pours, 
And    Donington's    old    oaks,    to   every 

breeze. 
Whisper  the  tale  of  by-gone  centuries;  — 
Those  oaks,  to  me  as  sacred  as  the  groves. 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  pious  Persian 

roves, 
And  hears  the  spirit-voice  of  sire,  or  chief. 
Or  loved  mistress,  sigh  in  every  leaf.* 
There,  oft,  dear  Lady,  while  thy  lip  haih 

sung 
My  own  unpolished  lays,  how  proud  I  Ve 

hung 
On  every  tuneful  accent !  proud  to  feel 
That  notes  like  mine  should  have  the  fate 

to  steal. 
As  o'er   thy  hallowing  lip  they  sighed 

along. 
Such  breath  of  passion  and  such  soul  of 

song. 

3  "  Avtndo  €%si  /rr  cosfMm*  di  avtr*  in  r». 
nerazionf  gli  aiberi  gramit  et  anticki,  ^nasi  eke 
siano  s/^sso  ricettaccoli  di  anime  Ara.v."  — 
Pietro  della  Valle^  part,  ucond.^  Itttera  ib  da  i 
giardini  di  Sciraa, 
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Yes,  — I  have  wondered,  like  some  peas- 
ant boy 
Who  sings,  on  Sabbath-eve,  his  strains  of 

joy, 

And  when  he  hears  the  wild,  untutored 

note 
Back  to  bis  ear  on  softening  echoes  float, 
Believes  it  still  some  answering  spirit's 

tone, 
And  thinks  it  all  too  sweet  to  be  his  own ! 

I  dreamt  not  then  that,  ere  the  rolling 
year 
Had   filled   its   circle,  I  should   wander 

here 
In  musing  awe;  should  tread  this  won- 
drous world, 
See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurled 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep, 
Or   calm   behold    them,   in   transparent 

sleep, 
"Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their   evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's 

bed; 
Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and 

glide 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  massy  woods,  mid  islets  flower- 
ing fair, 
And  blooming   glades,   where   the   first 

sinful  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 
When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their 

God. 
Oh,  Lady  !  these  are  miracles,  which  man, 
Caged  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy 

span. 
Can  scarcely  dream  of,  —  which  his  eye 

must  see 
To  know  how  wonderful  this  world  can 
be! 

But  lo,  —  the  last  tints  of  the  west 

decline, 
And  night  (alls  dewy  o'er  these  banks  of 

pine. 
Among  the  reeds,  in  which  our  idle  boat 
Is  rocked  to  rest,  the  wind's  complaining 

note 
Dies  like  a  half-breathed  whispering  of 

flutes; 
Along  the  wave  the  gleaming  porpoise 

shoots, 


And  I  can  trace  him,  like  a  watery  star,^ 
Down  the  steep  current,  till  he  fades  afar 
Amid  the  foaming  breakers*  silvery  light. 
Where  yon  rough  rapids  sparkle  through 

the  night. 
Here,  as  along  this  shadowy  bank  I  stray. 
And  the  smooth  glass-snake,^ gliding  o'er 

my  way. 
Shows  the  dim  moonlight   through  his 

scaly  form. 
Fancy,  with  all  the  scene's  enchantment 

warm, 
Hears  in  the  murmur  of  the  nightly  breexc 
Some  Indian  Spirit  warble  words  like 

these : — 

From  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 

Whither  happy  spirits  flee; 

Where,     transformed      to      sacied 

doves,' 
Many  a  blessed  Indiaif  roves 
Through  the  air  on  wing,  as  white 
As  those  wondrous  stones  of  light,^ 
Which  the  eye  of  morning  counts 
On  the  Apalachian  mounts,  — 
Hither  oft  my  flight  I  take 
Over  Huron's  lucid  lake. 
Where  the  wave,  as  clear  as  dew. 
Sleeps  beneath  the  light  canoe, 
W^hich,  reflected,  floating  there. 
Looks  as  if  it  hung  in  air.^ 

1  Anburey,  ia  his  Travels,  has  noticed  tlus 
shoot tt«  illumination  which  porpoises  difTusc  at 
night  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  —  Vol.  L 
p.  19. 

2  The  glass-snake  is  brittle  and  transpttrcnt. 
8  "The  departed  spirit  goes  Into  the  Coontry 

of  SoulSj  where,  according  to  some,  it  is  trarts- 
formed  into  a  dove." — Charfnvix^  npon  the 
Traditions  and  the  Reiig^ion  of  the  Stevagrs  t>f 
Canada.  See  the  carious  fable  of  the  American 
Orpheus  in  Laiitau,  torn.  i.  p.  402. 

4  "  The  mountains  appeared  to  be  sprinkled 
with  white  stones,  i^hich  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  were  called  by  the  Indians  manetoe  aacniAh, 
or  spirit -stones."  —  Miuhenzie''  sjaurmml. 

5  These  lines  were  suftgeMed  bv  Carver's  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  American  lakes.  *•  When 
It  was  calm,"  he  says,  "  and  the  sim  shone  Kright, 
I  could  sit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth  wn«  up- 
wards of  six  fathoms,  and  plainly  aee  huge  piles 
of  stone  at  the  bottom,  of  different  shapes,  some 
of  which  appeared  as  if  (hey  had  been  news; 
the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  trans, 
parent  as  air,  attd  my  canoe  — cmcd  as  if  it  hnz^ 
suspended  in  that  element.  It  was  impoaestble 
to  look  attentively  through  this  Hmpid  me  ~ 

'  at  the  rocks  below,  wlthoMC  fiadivg,  before 
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Then,  when  I  have  strayed  a  while 
Throogh  the  ManatauUn  isle,^ 
Breathiac  all  its  holy  bloom, 
Swift  I  mount  me  on  the  plume 
Of  ny  Wakon-Bird,^  and  9iy 
Where,  beneath  a  burning  sky, 
O'er  the  bed  of  Erie's  lake 
Slumbers  many  a  water-snake. 
Wrapt  within  the  web  of  leaves, 
^Tiich  the  water-lily  weaves.* 
Next  I  chase  the  floweret-king 
Through  his  rosy  realm  of  spring; 
See  him  now,  while  diamond  hues 
Soft  his  neck  and  wings  suffuse, 
In  the  leafy  chalice  sink, 
Thirsting  for  his  balmy  drink; 
Now  behold  him  all  on  fire, 
Lovely  in  his  looks  of  ire, 
Breaking  every  infant  stem. 
Scattering  every  velvet  gem, 
Where  his  little  tyrant  lip 
Had  not  found  enough  to  sip. 

Then  my  playful  hand  I  steep 
^Tiere   the   gold-thread*   loves   to 

aeep. 
Cull  from  thence  a  tangled  wreath. 
Words  of  magic  round  it  breathe. 
And  the  sunny  chaplct  spread 
0*er  the  sleeping  fly-bird *s  head,* 


%  «a«  ebip«ed,  ;rour  head  swim  and  your 
•fowlMfcr  abU  to  behold  the  daMling  Kfloe.'* 

1  Aprh  m»0ir  irtntrsi  plusintrs  isUs  ptMCtm- 
iidfrtiUi^  moms  *m  trcuv^mex  U  mMatriim*  ^<ntr 
nm /amnat  montm^r  PfsU  dt  Mtnltouaiin. — 
y»y{n  dm  Bar0H  d*  LakatUan,  t»m.  i.  kt.  ly 
Miaatjoan  u^fies  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  this 
tuad  ia  Lake  Huron  is  held  sicred  by  the 
ladiau 

t  "  The  Wakon-Bird,  which  probably  Is  of 
<ki  BBC  epedea  with  the  bird  of  Paradise,  re- 
t  from  the  ideas  the  Indians  have 


*'v% mperiorexcellcnGe  ;  the  Wakon-Bird  beios, 
latNr  Iaac««*'  t^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^at  Spirit?^ 
-JAnr. 

)  The  talaiids  d  Lake  Erie  are  surrounded  to 
1  omiderabte  distance  by  the  large  pond-lily, 
Hq«  leave*  spread  thickly  ov«r  the  surface  of 
tkc  bkc,  aad  form  a  kind  of  bed  for  the  water- 
■dansommcr. 

4  "The  gold  thread  ta  of  the  rlne  kind,  and 
yri«t  b  swampa.  The  roou  spread  themselves 
|Ht  mks  tka  aarfaoa  of  the  moraaaea.  and  arc 
««)r  ^awn  oat  by  handfuls.  They  resemble  a 
ai^otMigicd  skein  of  dlk,  and  are  of  a  bright 

i  **  L'tiatMt  m^mckft  gr0$  C0mw$e  tns  kattne- 
t^aldt  imtUs  cmtlnars^  wivts  *t  clutngtantes : 
/titr  M  mitisfenre  des/Unrt  ctmtmes  tes  abtillet ; 
mmdat/mtt  d*mm  c^it^m  trh^  tmfendu  h 


Till,  with  dreams  of  honey  blest, 
Haunted,  in  his  downy  nest. 
By  the  garden's  fair«st  spells. 
Dewy  buds  and  fragrant  bells, 
Fancy  all  his  soul  embowers 
In  the  fly-bird's  heaven  of  flowers. 

Oft,  when  hoar  and  silvery  flakes 
Melt  along  the  ruffled  lakes, 
When  the  gray  moose  sheds  his  horns, 
When  the  track,  at  evening,  warns 
Weary  hunters  of  the  way 
To  the  wigwam's  cheering  ray. 
Then,  aloft  through  f reeling  aur, 
With  the  snow-bird*  soft  and  fair 
As  the  fleece  that  heaven  flings 
O'er  his  little  pearly  wings, 
Light  above  the  rocks  I  play. 
Where  Niagara's  starry  spray, 
Froten  on  the  cliff,  appears 
Like  a  giant's  starting  tears. 
There,  amid  the  island-sedge, 
Just  upon  the  cataract's  edge. 
Where  the  foot  of  living  man 
Never  trod  since  time  began. 
Lone  I  sit,  at  close  of  day. 
While,  beneath  the  golden  ray. 
Icy  columns  gleam  below. 
Feathered  round  with  falling  snow. 
And  an  arch  of  glory  springs. 
Sparkling  as  the  chain  of  rings 
Round  the  neck  of  virgins  hung,  — 
Virgins,'  who  have  wandered  young 
O'er  the  waters  of  the  west 
To  the  land  where  spirits  rest ! 

Thus  have  I  charmed,  with  visionary 

lay. 
The  lonely  moments  of  the  night  away; 
And  now,  fresh  daylight  o'er  the  water 

beams! 
Once  more,  embarked  upon  the  glittering 

streams, 
Our  boat  flies  light  along  the  leafy  shore, 
Shooting  the  falls,  without  a  dip  of  oar 
Or  breath  of  zephyr,  like  the  mystic  bark 

utu  brancfu  eTnrhrey  —  Voyagts  anx  ItuUs  Oc- 
cidfntnfeSy  par  M.  Bossn,  MconeU  fart,  Utt.  xx. 

<J  Emhtrita  ky*maiis,  —  See  imlayU  Ken- 
tucky,  p.  a«o. 

7  I^fitau  supposes  that  there  waa  an  order  of 
ventals  estahlishcd  among  the  Iro(|uob  Indiana. 
—  .yfantrs  des  S(%Mvagts  A  mMeainSf  ate  Urn.  i. 
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The  poet  saw,  in  dreams  divinely  dark, 
Borne,  without  sails,  along  the  dusky 

flood,! 
While  on  its  deck  a  pilot  angel  stood. 
And,   with    his  wings  of    living    light 

unfurled. 
Coasted  the  dim  shores  of  another  world  I 

Yet,  oh !  believe  me,  mid  this  mingled 

maze 
Of  Nature*s  beauties,  where  the  fancy 

strays 
From   charm    to    charm,   where   every 

floweret's  hue 
Hath  something  strange,  and  every  leaf 

is  new,  — 
I  never  feel  a  joy  so  pure  and  still. 
So  inly  felt,  as  when  some  brook  or  hill. 
Or  veteran  oak,  like  those  remembered 

well. 
Some  mountain  echo  or  some  wild-flow- 
er's smell, 
(For,  who  can  say  by  what  small  fairy  ties 
The  memory  clings  to  pleasure  as  it  flies?) 
Reminds  my  heart  of  many  a  silvan  dream 
I   once    indulged   by   Trent's   inspiring 

stream; 
Of  all  my  sunny  morns  and  moonlight 

nights 
On  Donington's  green  lawns  and  breezy 

heights. 

Whether  I  trace  the  tranquil  moments 

o'er 
When  I  have  seen  thee  cull  the  fruits  of 

lore, 
With  him,  the  polished  warrior,  by  thy 

side, 
A  sister's  idol  and  a  nation's  pride  1 
When  thou  hast  read  of  heroes,  trophied 

high 
In  ancient  fame,  and  I  have  seen  thine  eye 
Turn  to  the  living  hero,  while  it  read, 
For  pure  and  brightening  comments  on 

the  dead;  — 
Or  whether  memory  to  my  mind  recalls 
The  festal  grandeur  of  those  lordly  halls, 

1   Vedi  cfu  sdegna  gli  argomenti  umani  ; 
Si  che  remo  non  vuoi,  ne  altro  veh, 
Che  V  ale  sue  tra  liti  si  lontani. 

Vedi  com*  P  ka  driite  verso  '/  cielo 
Trattando  P  aere  com  P  eteme  penne  ; 
Cke  non  si  mtttaM.  come  mortal  peh* 

Hantf,  Purgntor.  cant.  iL 


When  guests  have  met  around  the  spark- 
ling board, 
And  welcome  warmed  the  cup  that  luxury 

poured ; 
When  the  bright  future  Star  of  England's 

throne. 
With  magic  smile,  hath  o'er  the  bartquet 

shone. 
Winning  respect,  nor  claiming  what  he 

won. 
But  tempering  greatness,  like  an  evening 

sun 
Whose  light  the  eye  can  tranquilly  admire. 
Radiant,  but  mild,  all  softness,  yet   all 

fire;  — 
Whatever  hue  my  recollections  take. 
Even  the  regret,  the  very  pain  they  wake 
Is  mixt  with  happiness; — but»  ah!  no 

more  — 
Lady  !  adieu  —  my  heart  has  lingered  o'er 
Those  vanished  times,  till  all  that  round 

me  lies. 
Stream,  banks,  and  bowers  have  faded 

on  my  eyes ! 

IMPROMPTU, 

AFTER   A   VISIT   TO   MRS. ,    OP   MONTREAL. 

'T  WAS  but  for  a  moment  —  and  yet  in 
that  time 
She  crowded  the  impressions  of  many 
an  hour: 
Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  sun  of  her 
clime, 
Which  waked  every  feeling  at  once  into 
flower. 

Oh !  could  we  have  borrowed  from  Time 
but  a  day. 
To  renew  such  impressions  again  and 
again. 
The  things  we  should  look  and  iraagine 
and  say 
Would  be  worth  all  the  life  we  had 
wasted  till  then. 

What  we  had  not  the  leisure  or  language 
to  speak, 
We  should  find  some  more  spiritual 
mode  of  revealing, 
And,  between  us,  should  feel  just  as  much 
in  a  week 
As  others  would  take  a  millennium  in 
feeling. 
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WRITTEN 

ON  PASSING  DEADMAN'S  ISLAND,^ 

IK    TMB 

CULr  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE, 

LATV  Df  Turn  BVBNIMO,  SBPTBMBBK,  1804. 

Sn  yoo,  beneath  yon  cloud  so  dark. 

Fast  gliding  along  a  gloomv  bark  ? 

Her  taib  are  full,  —  though  the  wind  b 

siill. 
And  there  blows  not  a  breath  her  sails 

to  mil 

Say,  what  doth  that  vessel  of  darkness 

bear? 
The  silent  calm  of  the  grave  is  there, 
Stre  DOW  and  again  a  death-knell  rung, 
Aad  the  flap  of  the  sails  with  night-fog 

hang. 

There  lieth  a  wreck  on  the  dismal  shore 

Of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador; 

Where,  under  the  moon,  upon  mounts  of 

frost. 
Fan  many  a  mariner's  bones  are  tost. 

YoQ  shadowy  bark  hath  been  to  that 

wreck. 
And  the  dim  blue  fire,  that  lights  her  deck. 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As  efer  yet  drank  the  churchyard  dew. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  in  the  eye  of  the 

bbst. 
To  Deadman's  Isle,  she  speeds  her  fast; 
Bjr  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furled, 
Aitd  the  hand  that  steers  is  not  of  this 

worM! 

Oh !  hurry  thee  on  —  oh !  hurry  thee  on, 
ThoQ  terrible  bark,  ere  the  night  be  gone, 
Nsr  let  morning  look  on  so  foul  a  sight 
As  wookl  blandi  for  ever  her  rosy  light ! 

,  1  TWt  is  one  of  the  Magdalen  Islamb,  and, 
MaMTeaotqih,  U  the  property  of  Sir  Isaac 
Cam  The  above  lines  were  suggested  by  a 
*|i»iMkkiii  very  commoo  among  sailors,  who 
CM  lUi  ghost'ship,  1  think,  **  the  flying  Dutch- 

_We  were  thirteen  days  on  onr  passage  from 
W«c  to  Halilax,  and  I  had  been  so  sf>oiled  by 
*^  traljr  aplciidid  boapttality  of  my  friends  of 
■*  Phtteiim  snd  Boston,  that  I  was  but  ill  pre- 
y— <  far  the  miserica  of  a  Canadhn  vessel.  The 
■■■ki,  however,  was  pleasant,  and  the  scenery 
iinc  the  river  deltghtfnl.  Our  passage  throogti 
tk  G«  of  Canan.  with  a  bright  sky  and  a  fair 
^"M.  was  particnlariy  striking  and  romantic 


THE  BOSTON   FRIGATE,* 

CM 

LEAVING    HALIFAX    FOR    ENGLAND, 
ocTOBBa,  1804. 

rooTov  vp^^turtf  yAvKcpov. 

PiNOAa.  Pjth.  4. 

With  triumph  this  morning,  oh  Boston ! 
I  hail 

The  stir  of  thy  deck  and  the  spread  of 
thy  sail. 

For  they  tell  me  I  soon  shall  be  wafted, 
in  thee, 

To  the  flourishing  isle  of  the  brave  and 
the  free. 

And  that  chill  Nova-Scotia*s  unpromis- 
ing strand  • 

Is  the  last  I  shall  tread  of  American  land. 

Well  —  peace  to  the  land !  may' her  sons 
know,  at  length. 

That  in  high-minded  honor  lies  liberty's 
strength. 

That  though  man  be  as  free  as  the  fetter- 
less wind. 

As  the  wantonest  air  that  the  north  can 
unbind. 

Yet,  if  health  do  not  temper  and  sweeten 
the  blast, 

If  no  harvest  of  mind  ever  sprung  where 
it  past. 

Then  unblest  is  such  freedom,  and  bale- 
ful its  might,  — 

Free  only  to  ruin,  and  strong  bat  to 
blight! 

Farewell  to  the  few  I  have  left  with 
regret; 

May  they  sometimes  recall,  what  I  can- 
not^ forget. 

The  delight  of  those  evenings,  —  too 
brief  a  delight  1 

When  in  converse  and  song  we  have 
stolen  on  the  night; 

a  Commanded  bv  Captain  J.  E.  Doiwlas,  with 
whom  I  returned  to  England,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many,  many  kindnesses.  In  truth. 
I  should  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  my  friend 
Douglas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  injustice  to 
my  own  feelinn  of  gratitude,  did  I  attempt  to 
say  how  much  I  owe  to  him. 

3  Sir  John  Wentworth,  the  Governor  of  Nov* 
Scotia,  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany 
him  on  his  visit  to  the  College,  which  they  nave 
lately  established  at  Windsor,  about  forty  miles 
from  Halifax,  and  I  was  indeed  moat  pleasantly 
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When  they  *ve  asked  me  the  manners, 

the  mindi  or  the  mien 
Of  some  bard  I  had  known  or  some  chief 

I  had  seen, 
Whose  glory,  though  distant,  they  long 

had  adored, 
Whose  name  had  oft  hallowed  the  wine- 
cup  they  poured; 
And  still  as,  with  sympathy  humble  but 

true, 
I  have  told  of  each  bright  son  of  fame 

all  I  knew, 
They  have  listened,  and  sighed  that  the 

powerful  stream 
Of  America's  empire  should  pass,  like  a 

dream. 
Without  leaving  one  relic  of  genius,  to  say 
How  sublime  was  the  tide  which  had  van- 
ished away ! 
Farewell  to  the  few  —  though  we  never 

may  meet 
On  this  planet  again,  it  is  soothing  and 

sweet 
To  think  that,  whenever  my  song  or  my 

name 
Shall  recur  to  their  ear,  they  *ll  recall  me 

the  same 
I  have  been  to  them  now,  young,  un- 

thoughtful,  and  blest. 
Ere  hope   had   deceived   me  or  sorrow 

deptest. 

But,  Douglas !  while  thus  I  recall  to 

my  mind 
The  elect  of  the  land  we  shall  soon  leave 

behind, 
I  can  read  in  the  weather-wise  glance  of 

thine  eye, 

•orpriMd  by  tht  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coon- 
try  which  opened  upon  us  after  the  bleak  and 
rocky  wilderness  by  which  Halifax  is  eurroanded. 
—  I  was  told  that,  in  travelling  onwards,  we 
should  find  the  soil  and  the  sc«n«ry  improve,  and 


As  it  follows  the  rack  flitting  over  the 

sky. 
That  the  faint  coming  breeze  would  be 

fair  for  our  flight. 
And  shall  steal  us  away,  ere  the  falling 

of  night. 
Dear  Douglas  I  thou  knowest,  with  thet 

by  my  side, 
With  thy  friendship  to  soothe  me,  thy 

courage  to  guide, 
There  is  not  a  bleak  isle  in  those  sum* 

merless  seas. 
Where  the  day  comes  in  darkness,  or 

shines  but  to  freeze. 
Not  a  tract  of  the  line,  not  a  barbarous 

shore. 
That   I  could  not  with   patience,  with 

pleasure  explore ! 
Oh  think  then  now  gladly  I  follow  thee 

now, 
When  Hope  smooths  the  billowy  path  of 

our  prow, 
And  each  prosperous  sigh  of  the  wesl- 

springing  wind 
Takes   me  nearer  the   home  where  my 

heart  is  inshrlned; 
Where  the  smile  of  a  father  shall  meet 

me  again. 
And  the  tears  of  a  mother  turn  bliss  into 

pain; 
Where   the   kind  voice  of  sisters   shall 

steal  to  my  heart. 
And  ask  it,  in  sighs,  how  we  ever  could 

part?  — 

But  see  1  —  the  bent  top^sails  are  ready 
to  swell  — 
To  the  boat  —  I  am  with  thee — Colum- 
bia, farewell! 

it  g^ve  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  the  wortbv 
Governor  has  by  no  means  such  ao  *'  immtmkkm 
reenum''*  as  I  was,  at  first  sight,  inclined  to 
bslievt. 


IRISH   MELODIES. 


DEDICATION. 


THE  MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGAL. 

It  is  oow  many  yoars  since,  in  a  L«eUcr  preBxed  to  the  Third  Number  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inscribing  the  Poems  of  that  work  to  your 
Ladyship,  as  to  one  whose  character  reflected  honor  on  the  country  to  which  they 
relate,  aod  whose  friendship  had  long  been  the  pride  and  happiness  of  their 
Aathof.  With  the  same  feelings  of  affection  and  respect,  conhrmed  if  not  in- 
oeased  by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  year,  I  now  place  those  Poems  in 
tbeir  present  new  form  under  your  protection,  and  am. 
With  perfect  sincerity, 

Your  Ladyship's  ever  attached  friend, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


PREFACE. 


TaoccH  mo  edition  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  separate  from  the 
Mftic,  hat  long  been  called  for,  yet,  having,  for  many  reasons,  a  strong  objection 
to  this  sort  of  divorce,  I  should  with  difficulty  have  consented  to  a  disunion  of  the 
•ords  from  the  airs,  had  it  depended  solely  upon  me  to  keep  them  quietly  and  in- 
dboUibly  together.  But,  besides  the  various  shapes  in  which  these,  as  well  as  my 
otbef  lyncal  writings,  have  been  published  throughout  America,  they  are  included, 
of  coarse,  in  all  the  editions  of  my  works  printed  on  the  Continent,  and  have  also 
ippeared,  in  a  volume  full  of  typographical  errors,  in  Dublin.  I  have  therefore 
ftadily  acceded  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Proprietor  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  for 
» rcrised  and  complete  edition  of  the  poetry  of  the  Work,  though  well  aware  that 
■7  verses  most  lose  even  more  than  the  **  anima  dimidium  *'  in  being  detached 
^«i  the  beautiful  airs  to  which  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be  associated. 
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l6o  ADVERTISEMENT  PREFIXED   TO   THE 

ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED  TO 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  NUMBERS. 

Power  takes  the  liberty  of  announcing  to  the  Public  a  Work  which  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  this  country.  Though  the  beauties  of  the  National  Music 
of  Ireland  have  been  very  generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  yet  it  has  happened, 
through  the  want  of  appropriate  English  words,  and  of  the  arrangement  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  the  voice,  that  many  of  the  most  excellent  compositions  have 
hitherto  remained  in  obscurity.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  form  a  Collection  of 
the  best  Original  Irish  Melodies,  with  characteristic  Symphonies  and  Accompani- 
ments; and  with  Words  containing,  as  frequently  as  possible,  allusions  to  the  man- 
ners and  history  of  the  country.  Sir  John  Stevenson  has  very  kindly  consented  to 
undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  Airs;  and  the  lovers  of  Simple  National  Music 
may  rest  secure,  that  in  such  tasteful  hands,  the  native  charms  of  the  original 
melody  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  ostentation  of  science. 

In  the  poetical  Part,  Power  has  had  promises  of  assistance  from  several  distin- 
guished Literary  Characters;  particularly  from  Mr.  Moore,  whose  lyrical  talent  is 
so  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  task,  and  whose  zeal  in  the  undertaking  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Stevenson  on  the  subject :  — 

**  I  feel  very  anxious  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken.  We  have 
too  long  neglected  the  only  talent  for  which  our  English  neighbors  ever  deigned  to 
allow  us  any  credit.  Our  National  Music  has  never  been  properly  collected ;  *  aiwl, 
while  the  composers  of  the  Continent  have  enriched  their  Operas  and  Sonatas  with 
Melodies  borrowed  from  Ireland,  —  very  often  without  even  the  honesty  of  ac- 
knowledgment, —  we  have  left  these  treasures,  in  a  great  degree,  unclaimed  and 
fugitive.  Thus  our  Airs,  like  too  many  of  our  countrymen,  have,  for  want  of 
protection  at  home,  passed  into  the  service  of  foreigners.  But  we  are  come,  I 
hope,  to  a  better  period  of  both  Politics  and  Music;  and  how  much  they  are  con- 
nected, in  Ireland  at  least,  appears  too  plainly  in  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  depres- 
sion which  characterizes  most  of  our  early  Songs. 

**The  task  which  you  propose  to  me,  of  adapting  words  to  these  airs,  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  Poet,  who  would  follow  the  various  sentiments  which  they 
express,  must  feel  and  understand  that  rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits,  that  unacconnt- 
able  mixture  of  gloom  and  levity,  which  composes  the  character  of  my  country- 
men, and  has  deeply  tinged  their  Music.  Even  in  their  liveliest  strains  we  fiftd 
some  melancholy  note  intrude,  —  some  minor  Third,  or  flat  Seventh,  —  which 
throws  its  shade  as  it  passes,  and  makes  even  mirth  interesting.  If  Bums  had 
been  an  Irishman  (and  I  would  willingly  give  up  all  our  claims  upon  Ossian  for 
him),  his  heart  would  have  been  proud  of  such  music,  and  his  genius  would  hare 
made  it  immortal. 

**  Another  difficulty  (which  is,  however,  purely  mechanical)  arises  from  the 
irregular  structure  of  many  of  those  airs,  and  the  lawless  kind  of  metre  which  it 
will  in  consequence  be  necessary  to  adapt  to  them.  In  these  instances  the  Poet 
must  write,  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  ear;  and  must  be  content  to  have  his  verses 
of  that  description  which  Cicero  mentions,  '  qua  si  cantu  spoliaveris  nuda  re- 

1  The  writer  forgot,  when  he  nude  this  assertion,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bontiof 
for  a  very  raluable  collection  of  Irish  Music ;  and  that  the  patriotic  genius  ol  Misa  Owcnaoo  has 
been  employed  upon  some  of  our  finest  airs. 


FIRST,   SECOND  AND    THIRD  NUMBERS,  i6i 

maneHi  oratio.'*  That  beautiful  Air,  *The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  which  has  all 
the  romantic  character  of  the  Swiss  Ram  des  Vaches^  is  one  of  those  wild  and 
STDtiroental  rakes  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  tie  down  in  sober  wedlock  with 
Poetry.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  the  very  moderate 
ptiriion  of  talent  which  I  can  bring  to  surmount  them,  the  design  appears  to  me  so 
truly  National,  that  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD   NUMBER. 

In  presenting  the  Third  Number  of  this  work  to  the  Tublic,  Power  begs  leave 
to  offer  his  acknowledgments  for  the  very  liberal  patronage  with  which  it  has  been 
boQofcd;  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  unabated  zeal  of  tho^c  who  have  hitherto 
w  admirably  conducted  it,  will  enable  him  to  continue  it  through  many  future 
Xurahers  with  equal  spirit,  variety,  and  ta.«^te.  The  slock  of  popular  Melodies  is 
far  from  being  exhausted;  and  there  is  still  in  reserve  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
Air>,  which  call  upon  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  language  he  so  well  understands,  to  save 
them  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  hastening. 

Power  respectfully  trusts  he  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  saying,  that 
lie  feels  proud,  as  an  Irishman,  in  even  the  very  sul)ordinate  share  which  he  can 
claim,  in  promoting  a  Work  so  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  Country,  — a  Work 
thich,  from  the  spirit  of  nationahty  it  breathes,  will  do  more,  he  is  convinced, 
towards  liljeralizing  the  feelings  of  society,  and  producing  that  brotherhood  of 
sentimcDt  which  it  is  so  much  our  interest  to  cherish,  than  could  ever  be  effected 
by  the  mere  arguments  of  well-intentioned  but  uninteresting  politicians. 
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LETTER 

TO 

THE  MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGAU 

PREFIXED   TO 

THE  THIRD  NUMBER. 

While  the  publisher  of  these  Melodies  very  properly  inscribes  them  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Ireland  in  general,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  selecting  one 
from  that  number,  to  whom  /;//  share  of  the  Work  is  particularly  dedicated.  I 
know  that,  though  your  Ladyship  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Ireland,  you  still 
continue  to  rememl)er  it  well  and  warmly,  —  that  you  have  not  suffered  the  attrac- 
tions of  English  society  to  produce,  like  the  taste  of  the  lotus,  any  forget  fulness  of 
your  own  country,  but  that  even  the  humble  tribute  which  I  offer  derives  its  chief 
claim  upon  your  interest  and  sympathy  from  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  your 
patriotism.  Indeed,  absence,  however  fatal  to  some  affections  of  the  heart,  rather 
tends  to  strengthen  our  love  for  the  land  where  we  were  born;  and  Ireland  is  the 
country,  of  all  others,  which  an  exile  from  it  must  remember  with  most  enthusiasm. 
Those  few  darker  and  less  amiable  traits  with  which  bigotry  and  misrule  have 
stained  her  character,  and  which  are  too  apt  to  disgust  us  upon  a  nearer  intercourse, 
become  at  a  distance  softened,  or  altogether  invisible.  Nothing  is  remembered 
but  her  virtues  and  her  misfortunes,  —  the  zeal  with  which  she  has  always  loved 
liberty,  and  the  barbarous  policy  which  has  always  withheld  it  from  her,  —  the  ease 
with  which  her  generous  spirit  might  be  conciliated,  and  the  cruel  ingenuity  which 
has  been  exerted  to  '*  wring  her  into  undutifulness."  * 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  and  still  oftener  felt,  that  in  our  music  is  found  the 
truest  of  all  comments  upon  our  history.  The  tone  of  defiance,  succeeded  by  the 
languor  of  despondency,  —  a  burst  of  turbulence  dying  away  into  softness,  — 
the  sorrows  of  one  moment  lost  in  the  levity  of  the  next,  —  and  all  that  romantic 
mixture  of  mirth  and  sadness,  which  is  naturally  produced  by  the  efforts  of  a  lively 
temperament  to  shake  off,  or  forget,  the  wrings  which  lie  upon  it.  Such  are  the 
features  of  our  history  and  character,  which  we  find  strongly  and  faithfully  reflected 
in  our  music;  and  there  arc  even  many  airs,  which  it  is  difficult  to  listen  to,  without 
recalling  some  period  or  event  to  which  their  expression  seems  applicable.  Some- 
times, for  instance,  when  the  strain  is  open  nnd  spirited,  yet  here  and  there  shaded 
by  a  mournful  recollection,  we  can  fancy  that  we  l>ehold  the  brave  allies  of  Mont* 
rosc,^  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  cause,  notwithstanding  all  the  perfidy  of 
•  Chnrlcs  and  his  ministers,  and  remembering  just  enough  of  past  sufferings  to 
enhance  the  generosity  of  their  present  sacrifice.  The  plaintive  melodies  of  Caro- 
Ian  takes  us  back  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  when  our  poor  countrymen  were 
driven  to  worship  their  God  in  caves,  or  to  quit  for  ever  the  land  of  their  birth,  — 
like  the  bird  that  abandons  the  nest  which  human  touch  has  violated.  In  many 
of  these  mournful  songs  we  seem  to  hear  the  last  farewell  of  the  exile,'  mingling 

1  A  phra«ie  which  occurs  in  a  Trotter  from  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  the  Earl  of  Ormoiul,  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  —  '* Scrinin  Sat.ra,"^  as  quoted  by  Curry. 

2  There  are  some  cratifyinR  accounts  of  the  gallantry  of  these  Irish  auxiliaries  in  "The  Com- 
plete HiMory  of  the  Wars  in  Scotland  under  Montrose  "  ( iMw).  See  particularly,  for  the  conduct 
of  an  Irishman  at  the  battle  of  Al>erdccn,  chap.  vi.  p.  «q.;  and  ft»r  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  Colonel 
O'Kyan,  chap.  vii.  55.  Clarendon  owns  that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  indebted  for  much  of 
his  miraculous  success  to  the  small  band  of  Irish  her(x-s  under  Macdonnell. 

3  'Ilie  a<isociations  of  the  Hindu  music,  th<^uKh  more  obvious  and  defmed,  were  far  less  touch- 
ing and  characteristic.     They  divided  their  songs  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  by  which 
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regret  for  the  ties  which  he  leaves  at  home,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  the  high  honors 
tint  await  him  abroad, — such  honors  as  were  won  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy,  where 
the  valor  of  Irish  Catholics  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  extorted  from  George 
the  Second  that  memorable  exclamation,  '*  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me 
of  such  subjects !  " 

HioQgh  much  has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  our  music,  it  is  certain  that  our 
finest  and  most  popular  airs  are  modern;  and  perhaps  we  may  look  no  further  than 
the  last  disgraceful  century  for  the  origin  of  most  of  those  wild  and  melancholy 
ttrains,  whfch  were  at  once  the  offspring  and  solace  of  grief,  and  were  applied  to 
the  nnod  as  music  was  formerly  to  the  body,  ** decantare  loca  doUntia,**  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  ^  that  none  of  the  Scotch  popular  airs  are  as  old  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  though  musical  antiquaries  refer  us,  for  some 
o(  our  melodies,  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  fifth  century,  1  am  persuaded  that  there 
■re  few,  of  a  m^7rB^</ description,  (and  by  this  I  mean  to  exclude  all  the  savage 
Oanans,  Cries,*  etc. )  which  can  claim  quite  so  ancient  a  dale  as  Mr.  Pinkerton 
alk»ws  to  the  Scotch.  But  music  is  not  the  only  subject  upon  which  our  taste  for 
aotiqtiity  has  been  rather  unreasonably  indulged;  and,  however  heretical  it  may  be 
to  dissent  from  these  romantic  speculations,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  pos- 
shie  to  lo«ve  our  country  very  zealously,  and  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  her  honor 
uA  happiness,  without  believing  that  Irish  was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise;  * 
that  oar  ancestors  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  polishing  the  Greeks,* 
or  that  Abaris,  the  Hyperborean,  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland.* 

By  some  of  these  zealous  antiquarians  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  Irish  were 
early  acquainted  with  counterpoint;  •  and  they  endeavor  to  support  this  conjecture 
by  a  well-known  passage  in  Giraldus,  where  he  dilates  with  such  elaborate  praise 
apon  the  beauties  of  our  national  minstrelsy.  But  the  terms  of  this  eulogy  are 
■ach  too  vague,  too  deficient  in  technical  accuracy,  to  prove  that  even  Giraldus 
kiaseif  knew  any  thing  of  the  artifice  of  counterpoint.  There  are  many  expres* 
»«» in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  which  might  be  cited,  with  much  more  plausi* 
bilitj,  to  prove  that  they  understood  the  arrangement  of  music  in  parts;  ^  and  it 

tRjt  Sir  WiUUm  Jones)  "  ihey  were  able  to  recall  the  memof7  of  autumnal  merriment,  at  the  close 
if  tfat  harvest,  or  of  aepauration  and  melancholy  during  the  cold  months,"  etc.  —  Astatic  TraMs^ 
actions,  vol.  iii.  on  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus.  —  What  the  AbW  du  Bos  says  of  the  sym- 
pbnacs  of  Lolly,  may  be  asserted,  with  much  more  probability,  of  our  bold  and  impassioned  airs: 
—  "fflff  aMraunt  ^rfiduit  de  ctt  fffets^  qui  nous  ^roissent  fabuUux  dans  U  rhit  des  anciern,  si  on 
kt  ayoii/mii  entendre ii  dts  hommes  d*UH  natMrel  aussi  v if  que  Us  Athiniens.^*  —  ^*Riftex.  sur  la 
Prinimrt,**  ete.  torn.  i.  sect.  45. 

1  DwTTtaHoo,  prefixed  to  the  ad  volume  of  his  Scottish  Ballads. 

3  or  which  some  genuine  specimens  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Walker's  Work  upon  the 
teih  bank.    Mr.  Banting  has  disfigured  his  last  splendid  voliune  by  too  many  of  these  barbarous 


3  See  Advertisement  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin. 

4  Q*Hafloraa,  vol.  L  part  iv.  chap.  vii. 
I  Id.  !b.  chap.  vi. 

*  It  is  also  supposed,  but  with  as  little  proofj  that  they  understood  the  diesis,  or  enharmonic 
WM^^  —The  Greeks  seem  to  have  formed  their  ears  to  this  delicate  gradation  of  sound;  and, 
vhttever  Alficulties  or  objections  may  lie  in  the  way  of  iu  practical  use,  we  must  agree  with  Mer- 
■ue.  ('*  PrihuU*  de  CHmrmtonie,"  quest.  7.)  that  the  theory  of  Music  would  be  imperfect  without 
»•  E»es  fai  practice,  too,  as  Tosi,  among  others,  very  justly  remarks,  (Observations  on  Florid 
Soof,  chap.  i.  sect.  16.)  there  is  no  good  performer  on  the  violin  who  does  not  make  a  sensible  dif« 


•ertoce  between  D  sharp  and  E  flat,  thouf(h,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  they  are  the 
■■•  notes  opOQ  the  pianoforte.  The  effect  of  modulation  by  enharmonic  transitions  is  also  very 
ttU^aadbaatilnL 

7  The  words  irotei'Aia  and  irtoo^rU,  in  a  passage  of  Plato,  and  some  expressions  of  Cicero 
"Fngment,  /A  ii.  de  Repuhl,.  induced  the  Abb^  Fraguier  to  maintain  that  the  ancients  had  a 
••'•Vdte  off  coanterpoint.  M.  Burette,  however,  has  answered  him,  I  think,  satisfactorily. 
^^emmen  d'tm  Pmssagt  de  Platan,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  ''Histoirt  de  PAcad.^*)  M.  Huet  is  of  opinion 
l/'ttate  Divertes),  tlat  what  Cicero  says  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  in  his  dream  of  Sdpio,  is 
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is  in  general  now  conceded,  I  believe,  by  the  learned,  that,  however  grand  and 
pathetic  the  melody  of  the  ancients  may  have  been,  it  was  reserved  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  modern  Science  to  transmit  the  "  light  of  Song  "  through  the  variegating 
prism  of  Harmony. 

Indeed,  the  irregular  scale  of  the  early  Irish  (in  which,  as  in  the  music  of 
Scotland,  the  interval  of  the  fourth  was  wanting,*)  must  have  furnished  bu»  wild 
and  refractory  subjects  to  the  harmonist.  It  was  only  when  the  invention  of 
Guido  began  to  be  known,  and  the  powers  of  the  harp^  were  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional strings,  that  our  airs  can  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  the  sweet  character 
which  interests  us  at  present;  and  while  the  Scotch  persevered  in  the  old  mutila* 
tion  of  the  scale,^  our  music  became  by  degrees  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint. 

While  profiling,  however,  by  the  improvements  of  the  moderns,  our  style  still 
keeps  its  original  character  sacred  from  their  rc6nements ;  and  though  Cardan,  it 
appears,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  works  of  Geminiani  and  other 
great  masters,  we  but  rarely  find  him  sacrificing  his  native  simplicity  to  any  ambi- 
tion of  their  ornaments,  or  affectation  of  their  science.  In  that  curious  composi> 
tion,  indeed,  called  his  Concerto,  it  is  evident  that  he  labored  to  imitate  Corelli;  and 
this  union  of  manners,  so  very  dissimilar,  produces  the  same  kind  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tion which  is  felt  at  a  mixture  of  different  styles  of  architecture.  In  general, 
however,  the  artless  flow  of  our  music  has  preserved  itself  free  from  all  tinge 
of  foreign  innovation;*  and  the  chief  corruptions  of  which  we  have  to  complain 
arise  from  the  unskilful  performance  of  our  own  itinerant  musicians,  from  whom, 

•ufficient  to  prove  an  acquaintance  with  harmony ;  but  one  of  the  strongest  passages,  \k  hich  I 
recollect,  in  favor  of  this  supposition,  occurs  in  the  Treatise  ("  Ilepi  Ko«y/40w'*)  attiibuted  to 
Aristotle  —  Mowtrucij  h\  6f«r?  a/**  tai  /Sop**',  «.  r.  A. 

1  Another  lawless  peculiarity  of  our  music  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of,  what  composers  call, 
consecutive  fifths;  but  this,  I  must  say,  is  an  irregularity  which  can  hardly  be  avoided  by  persons 
not  conversant  with  all  the  rules  of  compoMtion.  If  I  may  venture,  indeed,  to  cite  my  own  wild 
attempts  in  this  way,  it  is  a  fault  which  I  find  myself  contiimally  committing,  and  which  has  e\cn, 
at  times,  appeared  so  pleasing  to  my  ear,  that  1  have  surrendered  it  to  the  critic  with  no  small  re- 
luctance. May  there  not  be  a  little  pedantry  in  adhering  too  rigidly  to  this  rule  ?  —  I  have  been 
told  that  there  are  instances  in  Haydn,  of  an  undisguised  succession  of  fifths;  and  Mr.  Shield,  to 
his  Introduction  to  Harmony,  seenis  to  intimate  tnat  Handel  has  been  sometimes  guilty  of  the 
same  irregularity. 

2  A  singular  oversit;ht  occurs  in  an  Essay  upon  the  Irish  Harp,  by  Mr.  Beauford,  which  is 
inserted  in  tne  Appendix  to  Walker's  Historical  Memoirs:  —  "The  Irish  [says  he]  according  to 
Bromton,  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  11.  had  two  kinds  of  Harps,  ^ Hibernki  tamen  in  duodus  musici 

Ctneris  insirmnentis,  quamzns  friectpttem  et  veitKcnt,  sutivcm  tamen  etjucundutn  :  the  one  greatly 
old  and  quick,  the  oilier  soft  and  pleasing.'  —  How  a  man  of  Mr.  Beauford's  learning  could  so 
mistake  the  meaning,  and  mutilate  the  grammatical  construction  of  this  extract,  is  uiuccoimuble. 
The  following  is  the  pasMge  as  1  find  it  entire  in  Bromton ;  and  it  requires  but  little  Latin  to  per- 
ceive the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the  wurds  of  the  old  Chronicler:  —  "^/  cum  S^;oita^ 
kujus  Umr  /i/ia,  uiatur  lyrily  tyvi/kjno  et  (.horo,  or  li'aUia  citfuira,  tui>is  et  ckora  Hthcmiii 
tamen  indu4^n  mu$iii  f^enerii  tn^iri4itientb,q  u  ft  in7.> i s  fr(pcif>itetn  et  velocem,  tuavem 
tamen  et  j ucund a  m,  crisf>atis  modulis  et  intricatis  notulis,  efficiunt  AarmffttiatM.**  — 
**//ist.  Af/g-nc.  Scrifit."^  page  1075.  I  sliould  not  h.ive  ihought  this  error  worth  remarking,  but  thai 
the  compiler  of  the  Disseruiion  on  ihe  Harp,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bunting's  last  Work,  has  adopted  it 
implicitly. 

3  The  Scotch  lay  claim  to  some  of  our  best  airs,  but  there  are  strong  traits  of  difference  between 
their  melodies  and  ours.  They  had  formerly  tli<  same  passi«»n  for  rubbing  us  of  our  Saints,  and  llx 
learned  Dempster  was  for  this  offence  called  '*  The  .Siini  Stealer."  It  must  have  been  some  Irish- 
man, I  suppt»se,  who,  by  way  of  repri.<»al.  stole  l>empster's  beautiful  wife  from  him  at  IHsa.  —  See 
this  anecdote  in  the  '*  PtHniotheca  ''  of  hrythrxus,  |«irt  i.  page  25. 

4  Among  other  false  refinements  of  the  art,  our  mu.Mc  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  air 
called  "  Mamma,  Mamma,"  and  oiic  or  two  more  of  the  same  ludicrous  description,}  has  avoided 
that  puerile  mimicrv  of  natural  n«)ises,  motions,  etc,  which  disgraces  so  often  the  works  of  even 
Handel  himself.  D'Alemberi  ouelu  to  have  \\m\  b(  tt.r  taste  than  to  become  tlic  patron  of  this 
imitative  z^cQUxixow.  —  Disc  pun  rrilnuitutirt  J^  r  I.n  yJopidie.  The  reader  may  find  some  good 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  Avison  upun  Musical  l;\pre^si'ln;  a  work  which,  thougn  under  the  name 
of  Avison,  was  written,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Brown. 
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loo  frequently,  the  airs  are  noted  down,  encumbered  by  their  tasteless  decorations, 
Aod  responsible  for  all  their  ignorant  anomalies.  Though  it  be  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  original  strain,  yet,  in  most  of  them,  **  auri  per  ramos  aura 
Tifmiget^*^^  the  pure  gold  of  the  melody  shines  through  the  ungraceful  foliage 
winch  sarronnds  it,  —  and  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  a  compiler  is  to 
endeavor,  by  retrenching  these  inelegant  superfluities,  and  collating  the  various 
larthods  of  playing  or  singing  each  air,  to  restore  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and 
tW  chaste  simplicity  of  its  character. 

I  Rmst  again  observe,  that  in  doubting  the  antiquity  of  our  music,  my  scepti- 
asm  extends  but  to  those  polished  specimens  of  the  art,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  modern  improvement ;  and  that  I  would  by  no 
neans  invalidate  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  as  early  a  rank  in  the  annals  of  min- 
itrelsy,  as  the  most  zealous  antiquary  may  be  inclined  to  allow  her.  Jn  addition, 
iadeed,  to  the  power  which  music  must  always  have  possessed  over  the  minds  of  a 
people  so  ardent  and  susceptible,  the  stimulus  of  persecution  was  not  wanting  to 
qndten  our  taste  into  enthusiasm;  the  charms  of  song  were  ennobled  with  the 
{iories  of  martyrdom,  and  the  acts  against  minstrels,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  were  as  successful,  I  doubt  not,  in  making  my  countrymen  musi- 
cians, as  the  penal  laws  have  been  in  keeping  them  Catholics. 

With  respect  to  the  verses  which  I  have  written  for  these  Melodies,  as  they  are 
iMended  rather  to  be  sung  than  read,  I  can  answer  for  their  sound  with  somewhat 
oiore  confidence  than  for  their  sense.  Yet  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that 
I  hate  given  roach  attention  to  the  task,  and  that  it  is  not  through  any  want  of 
leal  or  industry,  if  I  unfortunately  disgrace  the  sweet  airs  of  my  country,  by 
poetry  altogether  unworthy  of  their  taste,  their  energy,  and  their  tenderness. 

Thongh  the  humble  nature  of  my  contributions  to  this  work  may  exempt  them 
ffom  the  rigors  of  literary  criticism,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  touches 
o<  political  feeling,  those  tones  of  national  complaint,  in  which  the  poetry  some- 
tines  sympathizes  with  the  music,  would  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure  or 
ihnn.  It  has  been  accordingly  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  publication  is 
■wdmiuus,*  and  that  I  have  chosen  these  airs  but  as  a  vehicle  of  dangerous 
pontics,  —  as  fair  and  precious  vessels  (to  borrow  an  image  of  St.  Augustin  '),  from 
winch  the  wine  of  error  might  be  administered.  To  those  who  identify  nationality 
with  treason,  and  who  see,  in  every  effort  for  Ireland,  a  system  of  hostility  towards 
Enfbiid,  —  to  those,  too,  who,  nursed  in  the  gloom  of  prejudice,  are  alarmed  by 
the  ftintest  gleam  of  liberality  that  threatens  to  disturb  their  darkness,  —  like  that 
Deanpbon  of  old,  who,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  him,  shivered,^  —  to  such  men 
I  rfttU  not  condescend  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  too  great  warmth  of  any  political 
Kmimeot  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  these  pages.- 

Bat  as  there  are  many,  among  the  more  wise  and  tolerant,  who,  with  feeling 
«o«gh  to  oxMim  over  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive 
>n  tile  danger  of  not  redressing  them,  may  yet  be  of  opinion  that  allusions,  in  the 
kta  degree  inflammatory,  should  be  avoided  in  a  publication  of  this  popular  de- 
Kription  — I  beg  of  these  respected  persons  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  one  who 
■ore  sincerely  deprecates  than  I  do,  any  appeal  to  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and 
la^  muhitude;  but  that  it  is  not  througn  that  gross  and  inflammable  region  of 
looety,  a  work  of  this  nature  could  ever  have  been  intended  to  circulate.     It  looks 

1  VerfP,  XjuAA,  lA.  tL  vene  204. 

S  See  Lettcis,  onder  the  siginatiires  of  Tlnueus,  etc,  in  the  Morning  Post,  PiUt,  and  other 


3  **  Stn  mccnsm  verin,  ^nasi  vata  tUcta  atqut  ^tiosa  ;  ted  vimtm  trrcrit  quod  cum  eis  nohit 
^^m»tm  .**  ^  La.  i.  Con/eu,  chap.  xvi. 

4  nib  emblem  of  modem  bigots  was  bead-butler  (rpairt^oir*i^)  to  Alexander  the  Great.  -' 
*«.  Empir,  Pjrrh,  H^^oth.  Lib,  i. 
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much  higher  for  its  audience  and  readers,^ —  it  is  found  upon  the  piano-fortes  of  the 
rich  and  the  educated, — of  those  who  can  afford  to  have  their  national  seal  a 
little  stimulated,  without  exciting  much  dread  of  the  excesses  into  which  it  may 
hurry  themj  and  of  many  whose  nerves  may  be,  now  and  th^n,  alarmed  with 
advantage,  as  much  more  is  to  be  gained  by  their  fears,  than  could  ever  be  expected 
from  their  justice. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  principal  objection,  which  has  been  hitherto  made 
to  the  poetical  part  of  this  work,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  defence  of  my 
ingenious  coadjutor.  Sir  John  Stevenson,  who  has  been  accused  of  having  spoiled 
the  simplicity  of  the  airs  by  the  chromatic  richness  of  bis  symphonies^  and  the 
elaborate  variety  of  his  harmonies.  We  might  cite  the  example  of  the  admirable 
Haydn,  who  has  sported  through  all  the  mazes  of  musical  science,  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  simplest  Scottish  melodies;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  Sir  John 
Stevenson  has  brought  to  this  task  an  innate  and  national  feeling,  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  expect  from  a  foreigner,  however  tasteful  or  judicious.  Through  many 
of  his  own  compositions  we  trace  a  vein  of  Irish  sentiment,  which  points  him  out 
as  peculiarly  suited  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  country's  music;  and,  far  from  agree- 
ing with  those  fastidious  critics  who  think  that  his  symphonies  have  nothing  kindred 
with  the  airs  which  they  introduce,  I  would  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
semble, in  general,  those  illuminated  initials  of  old  manuscripts,  which  are  of  the 
same  character  with  the  writing  which  follows,  though  more  highly  colored  uid 
more  curiously  ornamented. 

In  those  airs,  which  he  has  arranged  fdr  voices,  his  skill  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  single  melody  most  naturally 
expresses  the  language  of  feeling  and  passion,  yet  often,  when  a  favorite  strain  has 
been  dismissed,  as  having  lost  its  charm  of  novelty  for  the  ear,  it  returns,  in  a 
harmonized  shape,  with  new  claims  on  our  interest  and  attention;  and  to  those 
who  study  the  delicate  artifices  of  composition,  the  construction  of  the  ixmer  parts 
of  these  pieces  must  afford,  I  think,  considerable  satisfaction.  Every  voice  has 
an  air  to  itself,  a  flowing  succession  of  notes,  which  might  be  heard  with  pleasure, 
independently  of  the  rest;  — so  artfully  has  the  harmonist  (if  I  may  thus  express 
it)  gavelled  the  melody,  distributing  an  equal  portion  of  its  sweetness  to  every  part. 

If  your  ladyship's  love  of  Music  were  not  well  known  to  me,  I  should  not 
have  hazarded  so  long  a  letter  upon  the  subject;  but  as,  probably,  I  may  have  pre» 
sumed  too  far  upon  your  partiality,  the  best  revenge  you  now  can  take  i&  to  write 
me  just  as  long  a  letter  upon  Painting;  and  I  promise  to  attend  to  your  theory  of 
the  art,  with  a  pleasure  only  surpassed  by  that  which  I  have  so  often  derived  from 
your  practice  of  it.  —  May  the  mind  which  such  talents  adorn,  continue  calm  as  it 
is  bright,  and  happy  as  it  is  virtuous  1 

Believe  me,  your  Ladyship's 

Grateful  Friend  and  Servant, 

THOMAS  MOORB. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH   NUMBER. 

This  Number  of  the  Melodies  ought  to  have  appeared  much  earlier;  and  the 
writer  of  the  words  is  ashamed  to  confess,  that  the  delay  of  its  publication  must  be 
BBpated  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  him.  He  5nds  it  necessary  to  make  this  avowal, 
ikX  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  blame  from  the  Publisher,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rumor,  which  has  been  circulated  industriously  in  Dublin,  that  the 
Iri&h  Government  bad  interfered  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Work. 

This  would  be,  indeed,  a  revival  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  enactments  against 
Minstrels,  and  it  is  flattering  to  find  that  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  our 
ooiBpiUtion,  even  by  such  persons  as  the  inventors  of  the  report.  Bishop  Lowth, 
it  m  true,  was  of  opinion,  that  one  song,  like  the  Hymn  to  Harmodius,  would 
have  done  more  towards  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  than  all  the  Philippics 
of  Qcero.  But  we  live  in  wiser  and  less  musical  times;  ballads  have  long  lost  their 
rerolatioaary  powers,  and  we  question  if  even  a  **  LillibuUero  '*  would  produce 
any  very  serious  consequences  at  present..  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  add,  that 
tiKre  is  no  troth  in  the  report;  and  we  trust  that  whatever  belief  it  obtained  was 
founded  more  upon  the  character  of  Ihe  Covernmenl  than  of  Ihe  IVork, 

The  Airs  of  the  last  Number,  though  full  of  originality  and  beauty,  were,  in 
general,  perhaps,  too  curiously  selected  to  become  all  at  once  as  popular  as,  we 
think,  they  deserve  to  be.  The  public  are  apt  to  be  reserved  towards  new  acquaint- 
ances in  mosic,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  modern  com- 
pQse»  introduce  none  but  old  friends  to  their  notice.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  that 
penons,  who  love  music  only  by  association,  should  be  somewhat  slow  in  feeling 
tbe  charms  of  a  new  and  strange  melody;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
^ve  a  quick  sensibility  for  this  enchanting  art,  will  as  naturally  seek  and  enjoy 
Mvelty,  because  in  every  variety  of  strain  they  find  a. fresh  combination  of  ideas; 
aod  the  sound  has  scarcely  reached  the  ear,  before  the  heart  has  as  rapidly  ren- 
dered it  into  imagery  and  sentiment.  After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  most  popular  of  our  National  Airs  are  also  the  most  beautiful;  and  it  has  been 
our  wish,  in  the  present  Number,  to  select  from  those  Melodies  only  which  have 
long  been  listened  to  and  admired.  The  least  known  in  the  collection  is  the  Air 
of  **  Levels  Young  Dream  ;  "  but  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  one  of  those  easy  and 
artless  strangers  whose  merit  the  heart  instantly  acknowledges.  f .  M. 

Borr  Stkibt,  St.  jAiun*t,  Ntfember^  181 1. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  NUMBER. 

It  is  but  fair  to  those,  who  take  an  interest  in  this  Work,  to  state  that  it  is  now 
very  near  its  termination,  and  that  the  Sixth  Number,  which  shall  speedily  appear, 
•ill,  most  probably,  be  the  last  of  the  series.  Three  volumes  will  then  have  been 
•ompleted,  sxcording  to  the  original  plan,  and  the  Proprietors  desire  me  to  say 
that  a  List  of  Subscribers  will  be  published  with  the  concluding  Number. 

It  is  not  so  much,  I  must  add,  from  a  want  of  materials,  and  still  less  from  any 
abatement  of  teal  or  industry,  that  we  have  adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  our 
U»k  to  a  close;  but  we  feel  so  proud,  still  more  for  our  country's  sake  than  our 
own,  of  the  general  interest  which  this  purely  Irish  Work  has  excited,  and  so 
aniovs  lest  a  particle  of  that  interest  should  be  lost  by  too  long  a  protraction  of 
its  exiiCence,  that  we  think  it  wiser  to  take  away  the  cup  from  the  lip,  while  its 
fiavor  is  yet,  we  trust,  fresh  and  sweet,  than  to  risk  any  further  trial  of  the  charm, 
or  give  so  much  as  not  to  leave  some  wbh  for  more. 
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In  speaking  thus,  I  allude  entirely  to  the  Airs,  which  are,  of  course,  the  main 
attraction  of  these  Volumes;  and  though  we  have  still  a  great  many  popular  and 
delightful  Melodies  to  produce,*  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  should  soon  expe- 
rience considerable  difficulty  in  equalling  the  richness  and  novelty  of  the  earlier 
numbers,  for  which,  as  we  had  the  choice  of  all  before  us,  we  naturally  selected 
only  the  most  rare  and  beautiful.  The  Poetry,  too,  would  be  sure  to  sympathize 
with  the  decline  of  the  Music;  and,  however  feebly  my  words  have  kepi  pace  with 
the  excellence  of  the  Airs,  they  would  follow  X\ie\x  falling  off ,  I  fear,  with  wonderful 
alacrity.  Both  pride  and  prudence,  therefore,  counsel  us  to  come  to  a  close,  while 
yet  our  Work  is,  we  believe,  flourishing  and  attractive,  and  thus,  in  the  imperial 
attitude,  **  siantes  mori^^*  before  we  incur  the  charge  either  of  altering  for  the 
worse,  or  what  is  equally  unpardonable,  continuing  too  long  the  same. 

We  beg  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  our  failing  to  find  Airs 
as  good  as  most  of  those  we  have  given,  that  we  mean  thus  to  anticipate  the  natural 
period  of  dissolution  (like  those  Indians  who  when  their  relatives  become  worn  out, 
put  them  to  death);  and  they  who  are  desirous  of  retarding  this  Euthanasia  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  cannot  better  effect  their  wish  than  by  contributing  to  our  collec- 
tion,  — not  what  are  called  curious  Airs,  for  we  have  abundance  of  such,  and  they 
are,  in  general,  only  curious,  —  but  any  real  sweet  and  expressive  Songs  of  our 
Country,  which  either  chance  or  research  may  have  brought  into  their  hands. 

Mavfibld  Cottagb,  Ashbourae,  December^  1813.  T.  M. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SIXTH  NUMBER. 

In  presenting  this  Sixth  Number  to  the  Public  as  our  last,  and  bidding  adieu  to 
the  Irish  Harp  for  ever,  we  shall  not  answer  very  confidently  for  the  strength  of 
our  resolution,  nor  feel  quite  sure  that  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those 
eternal  farewells  which  a  lover  takes  occasionally  of  his  mistress,  merely  to 
enhance,  perhaps,  the  pleasure  of  their  next  meeting.  Our  only  motive,  indeed, 
for  discontinuing  the  Work  was  a  fear  that  our  treasures  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  a  natural  unwillingness  to  descend  to  the  gathering  of  mere  8eed*pearl,  after 
the  really  precious  gems  it  has  been  our  lot  to  string  together.  The  announce* 
ment,  however,  of  this  intention,  in  our  Fifth  NumlJr,  has  excited  a  degree  of 
anxiety  in  the  lovers  of  Irish  Music,  not  only  pleasant  and  flattering,  but  highly 
useful  to  us;  for  the  various  contributions  we  have  received  in  consequence,  have 
enriched  our  collection  with  so  many  choice  and  beautiful  Airs,  that  should  we 
adhere  to  our  present  resolution  of  publishing  no  more,  it  would  certainly  furnish 
an  instance  of  forbearance  unexampled  in  the  history  of  poets  and  musicians.  To 
one  Gentleman  in  particular,  who  has  been  for  many  years  resident  in  England, 
but  who  has  not  forgot,  among  his  various  pursuits,  either  the  language  or  the 
melodies  of  his  native  country,  we  beg  to  offer  our  best  thanks  for  the  many  in- 
teresting communications  with  which  he  has  favored  us.  We  trust  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  of  our  kind  friends  will  relax  in  those  efforts  by  which  we  have  been 
so  considerably  assisted;  for,  though  our  work  must  now  be  looked  upon  as 
defunct,  yet  —  as  Reaumur  found  out  the  art  of  making  the  cicada  sing  after  it  was 
dead  —  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may,  some  time  or  other,  try  a  similar  experiment 
upon  the  Irish  Melodies.  T.  M. 

Mavpikld,  Ashbouroe,  3farci,  1815. 

1  Among  these  Is  Savtmma  Dfelisk,  which  I  have  t>een  hitherto  only  wlthlMld  from  tetecHm 
by  the  diffidence  I  feel  in  treading  upon  the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  beauciful 
words  to  this  fine  Air  have  taken  too  strong  possession  of  all  ears  and  hearts,  for  me  to  think  ol 
followini;  in  his  footsteps  with  any  success.  1  suppose,  however,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  1 
attempt  the  air  for  our  next  Number. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SEVENTH  NUMBER. 

Had  I  consulted  only  my  own  judgment,  this  Work  would  not  have  extended 
tKfond  the  Six  Numbers  already  published;  which  contain  the  flower,  perhaps,  of 
oor  national  melodies,  and  have  now  attained  a  rank  in  public  favor,  of  which  I 
»oald  not  willingly  risk  the  forfeiture,  by  degenerating,  in  any  way,  from  those 
oicrits  that  were  its  source.  Whatever  treasures  of  our  music  were  still  in  reserve, 
and  it  will  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  they  are  numerous  and  valuable,)  I  would  gladly 
bave  left  to  future  poets  to  glean,  and,  with  the  ritual  words  **/*^i  tradoy*  would 
bare  delivered  up  the  torch  into  other  hands,  before  it  had  lost  much  of  its  light 
10  my  own.  But  the  call  for  a  continuance  of  the  work  has  been,  as  I  understand 
from  the  Publisher,  so  general,  and  we  have  received  so  many  contributions  of  old 
and  beautiful  airs,'  —  the  suppression  of  which,  for  the  enhancement  of  those  we 
b^e  published,  would  too  much  resemble  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  burning  their 
ipiccs,  —  that  I  have  been  persuaded,  though  not  without  much  diffidence  in  my 
nocess,  to  commeoce  a  new  series  of  the  Irish  Melodies.  ^  w 


DEDICATION 

TO 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  HEADFORT, 

PKBPIXBO   TO 

THE  TENTH  NUMBER. 

It  is  with  a  pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  that  I  dedicate  the  last 
KaDber  of  the  Irish  Melodies  to  your  Ladyship;  not  can  I  have  any  doubt  that  the 
feelings  with  which  you  receive  the  tribute  will  be  of  the  same  mingled  and  sad- 
<*«<d  tone.  To  yon,  —  who,  though  but  little  beyond  the  season  of  childhood, 
when  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  work  appeared,  —  lent  the  aid  of  your  beautiful 
»wa,  and,  even  then,  exquisite  feeling  for  music,  to  the  happy  drcle  who  met, 
to  ling  them  together,  under  your  father*s  roof,  the  gratification,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  this  humble  offering  brings,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  darkened  by  the 
■oarafnl  reflection,  how  many  of  the  voices,  which  then  joined  with  ours,  are  now 
dent  m  death ! 

I  am  not  without  hope  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  grace  and  spirit  of  the  Melo- 
*es,  you  will  find  this  closing  portion  of  the  work  not  unworthy  of  what  has 
preceded  it.  The  Sixteen  Airs,  of  which  the  Number  and  the  Supplement  con- 
•irts,  have  been  selected  from  the  immense  mass  of  Irish  music,  which  has  been 
*«  years  past  accumulating  in  my  hands;  and  it  was  from  a  desire  to  include  all 
'bat  appeared  most  worthy  of  preservation,  that  the  four  supplementary  songs 
•fcich  folk>w  this  Tenth  Number  have  been  added. 

Trusting  that  I  may  yet  again,  in  remembrance  of  old  times,  hear  our  voices 
•Qt^ther  in  some  of  the  harmonized  airs  of  this  Volume,  I  have  the  honor  to 
«t«ribe  myself.  Your  Ladyship's  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

Sio«TOM  CoTTACB,  Ma,,  ,834.  Thomas  Moore. 

1  Oae  Gcatlenan,  in  particulau',  whose  name  I  shall  feel  happy  in  being  allowed  to  mention, 
*•  ax  o«ty  sent  os  neamy  forty  ancient  airs,  but  h.is  communicated  many  curious  fragments  of 
I'M  poetiT,  vA  tovat  interesting  traditions  current  in  the  countrr  where  he  restdea,  illustrated  by 
*g*CT<«  of  the  romantic  scenerv  to  which  they  refer ;  all  of  whkn,  though  too  late  tor  the  |Mvaent 
"«Ui,  win  be  d  iaftnite  lervtce  to  us  in  the  prosecution  of  our  task. 


IRISH    MELODIES. 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh !  still  remember  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Oh  1  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee, 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee. 

Sweeter  far  may  be; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 
And  when  joys  are  dearest, 

Oh  I  then  remember  me ! 

When,  at  eve,  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning, 
Bright  we  've  seen  it  burning. 

Oh  I  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes, 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses. 

Once  so  loved  by  thee, 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them. 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 

Ob !  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying, 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Ob !  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing, 

Ob !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee; 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee,  — 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 


WAR  SONG. 

REMEMBER  THE  GLORIES  OP  BRIEN 
THE  BRAVE* 

Remembbr  the  glories  of  Brien  the  brave, 

Tho*  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o*cr; 
Tho'  lost  to  Mononia  ^  and  cold  in  the 
grave. 
He  returns  to  Kinkora  *  no  more. 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often 
hath  poured 
Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set; 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  eadi 
sword, 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

Mononia  ^  when  Nature  embellished  the 
tint 
Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  to 
fair, 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  sboald 
print 
The  footstep  of  slavery  there? 
No!    Freedom,   whose  smile  we  shall 
never  resign, 
Go,  tell  our  invaders,  the  Danes, 
That  't  is  sweeter  to  bleed  fof  an  age  at 
thy  shrine. 
Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 

Forget  not  our  wounded  companions, 

who  stood  * 
In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side; 
While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red 

with  their  blood, 


1  Brien  Boromhe,  the  great  monarch  of  Ii«- 
land.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontaxf,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  after  haTing 
defeated  the  Danta  in  twenty-five  engagewnUK. 

2  Munster. 

8  The  piUace  of  Brien. 

4  This  alludes  to  an  Interesting  dxcumstance 
related  of  the  Dalgais,  the  favorite  troope  of 
Brien,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  thdr  retwn 
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Tbey  stirred  not,  but  conquered  and 
died. 
IW  ioa  which  now  blesses  our  arms 
with  his  light, 
Saw  them  fall  upon  Ossory's  plain;  — 
Ohl  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves 
OS  to-night, 
To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain. 

ERLS !  THE  TEAR  AND  THE  SMILE 
IN  THINE  EVES. 

EuN,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine 

eyes. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy 
skiesi 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream. 
Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam, 
Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam, 
Weep  while  they  rise. 

Em,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 
Enn,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  in- 
crease. 
Till,  like  the  rainbow's  light. 
Thy  various  tints  unite, 
Aod  form  in  heaven's  sight 
One  arcb  of  peace  1 

OH!  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME. 
Oh!  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep 

in  the  shade, 
^H^here  cold  and  nnhonored  his  relics  are 

laid: 
Sui,  dent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that 

wcshed. 
At  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass 

o'er  his  head. 

BiK  the  n^ht-dew  that  falls,  tho'  in  si- 
lence It  weeps, 

SbD  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave 
where  he  sleeps; 

Aad  the  tear  that  we  shed,  tho'  in  secret 
It  rolls, 

^>n  k)c^  keep  his  memory  green  in  our 
souls. 

JjAebattleof  CkmtaH , bjr  Fiupatrick ,  prince 
*'f'yT'  TlMwo«a4ed  men  entreated  that  they 
•J*  be  alkmcd  to  fi|^t  with  the  reat.  —  "Z,r/ 
*^  [Aey  nid]  bt  stuck  in  tkt  gronnd,  and 
m^  tmcktf  «i,  tied  to  and  sm^^t^d  by  one  of 
^^^»kti,fh*piac^mkkr<mkkyth*sid4 


WHEN  HE,  WHO  ADORES  THEE. 

When  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left  but 
the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind. 
Oh!    say  wilt  thou  weep,   when   they 
darken  the  fame 
Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may 
condemn, 
Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho*  guilty  to 
them, 
I*have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earli- 
est love; 
Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine; 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit 
above, 
Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 
Oh !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who 
shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see; 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven 
can  give 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 

THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THRO* 

TARA'S  HALLS. 
The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
!  Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled.  — 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  tnrill  is  o'er. 
And  hearts,  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 
Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes. 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

of  B  sound  f0uiM.**  "  Between  aevan  aad  eight 
hundred  men  fadda  0*Halloran]  pale,  emaciated, 
and  supported  in  this  manner,  appeared  mixed 
with  the  foremost  of  the  troops ;  —  never  was 
such  another  sight  exhibited."  —  ^^  History  of 
JrtlmUt'^  book  jdi.  chap.  i. 
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FLY  NOT  YET. 
Fly  not  yet,  *t  is  just  the  hour, 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light, 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night. 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon. 
T  was  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made; 
*T  is  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh !  stay,  —  Oh  !  stay,  — 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
Like  this  to-night,  that  oh,  't  is  pain* 

To  break  its  links  so  soon. 

Fly  not  yet,  the  fount  that  played 

In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's  shade,^ 

Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran. 

Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near. 
And   thus,   should   woman's   heart  and 

looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks, 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning, 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  burning. 

Oh!  stay,  —  oh!  stay, — 
When  did  morning  ever  break. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here? 

OH  !  THINK  NOT  MY  SPIRITS  ARE 
ALWAYS  AS  LIGHT. 

Oh  !  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as 
light, 
And  as  free  from  a  pang  as  they  seem 
to  you  now; 
Nor  expect  that  the  heart-beaming  smile 
of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow  to  brighten 
my  brow. 
No !  —  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment 
adorns; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to 
the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  l)e  touched  by 
the  thorns. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy 
awhile  — 
May  we  never  meet  worse,  in  our  pil- 
grimage here, 

1  Soli*  Fons,  near  the  Temple  of  Anumm. 


Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  may  gild 
with  a  smile. 
And   the  smile  that  compassion  can 
turn  to  a  tear. 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark, 
Heaven  knows ! 
If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love 
intertwined; 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to 
repose. 
When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be 
dear  to  my  mind. 
But  they  who  have  loved  the  fondest,  the 
purest. 
Too  often  have  wept  o*er  the  dream 
they  believed ; 
And  the   heart   that   has  slumbered   in 
friendship  securest, 
Is  happy  indeed  if  't  was  never  de- 
ceived. 
But  send  round  the  bowl;  while  a  relk 
of  truth 
Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  prayer 
shall  be  mine,  — 
That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illtunine 
our  youth, 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  con- 
sole our  decline. 

THO*  THE  LAST  GLIMPSE  OF  ERIN 
WITH  SORROW  I  SEE. 

Tho*  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sor- 
row I  see. 

Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to 
me; 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home, 

And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wher- 
ever we  roam. 

To  the  gloom  of  some  desert  or  cold 
rocky  shore, 

Where  the  eye  of  the  stranger  can  haunt 
us  no  more, 

I  will  fly  with  my  Coulin,  and  think  the 
rough  wind 

Less  rude  than  the  foes  we  leave  frown- 
ing behind. 

And  I  '11  gaze  on  thy  gold  hair  as  grace- 
ful it  wreathes, 

And  hang  o*er  thy  soft  harp,  as  wikfly 
it  breathes; 
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Nor  dread  that  the  cold-hearted  Saxon 

will  tear 
One  chord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock 

from  that  hair.^ 

RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE 
GEMS  SHE  WORE.« 
Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
1         And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she 
I  bore; 

But  oh !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems,  or  snow-white  wand. 

"  Lady !  dost  thoa  not  fear  to  stray, 
"So  looe  and  lovely  through  this  bleak 

way? 
"  Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 
"As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or 

goW?  " 

"  Sor  Knight  I  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 
"  No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm :  — 
"For   though    they   love   woman    and 

golden  store, 
"  Sir  Knight !  they  love  honor  and  virtue 

more!" 

On  she  went  and  her  maiden  smile 

In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green 

isle; 
A-nd  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
I'pon  Erin's  honor,  and  Erin's  pride. 

1  *  la  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  retgn  of 
Hcary  VIII.  «i  Act  was  nude  respecting  the 
Uatii,  and  dress  in  general,  of  the  Irish,  whereby 
ifl  penoo*  were  restrained  from  being  shorn  or 
ikms  above  the  cars,  m  from  wearing  Glibbes, 
V  CtmUiu  (Ux^  locks),  on  their  heads,  or  hair  on 
their  spper  lip,  called  Crommeal.  On  this  occa- 
Ms  a  Mac  was  written  by  one  of  our  bards,  in 
*lsck  an  Irish  viipn  is  made  to  give  the  prefer- 
caci  10  her  dear  cWm  (or  the  youth  with  the 
A>«iv  locks)  to  all  strangers  (by  which  the 
Eagkih  were  meant),  or  those  who  wore  their 
wx  Of  this  song,  the  atr  alone  has  reached 
■s  and  b  aniversally  admired."  —  Walker's 
"ffiiim^kmi  ifUmairs  0/  Irish  Bards**  p.  134. 
Vr  Walker  informs  us  also,  that,  about  the  same 
Krind,  there  were  some  harsh  measures  taken 
^nm  the  Irish  Minstrels. 

2  This  ballad  is  ftmoded  opoo  the  following 
■wdoie ;  —  "  The  people  were  inspired  with 
**ck  a  ipirit  of  honor,  virtue,  and  religion,  by 
t^  fTcat  example  of  Brien,  and  by  hb  excellent 
■dantemiMi,  that,  as  a  proof  of  tt,  we  are  in- 
*^— <  that  a  yo«og  lady  of  great  beauty,  adorned 
•«k  itwtb  aad  a  costly  dreU,  uodwtoofc  a  )oar> 


AS  A  BEAM  O'ER  THE  FACE  OF 
THE  WATERS  MAY  GLOW. 

As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may 
glow 

While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  cold- 
ness below. 

So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm 
sunnv  smile, 

Though  tne  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly 
the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that 

throws 
IH  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and 

our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter 

can  bring 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction 

no  sting  — 

Oh !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ment will  stay, 

Like  a  dead,  leafless  branch  in  the  sum- 
mer's bright  ray; 

The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round 
it  in  vain, 

It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms 
not  again. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS.* 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley 

so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright 

waters  meet;  * 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must 

depart. 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade 

from  my  heart. 

ney  alone,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  with  a  wand  only  in  her  hand,  at  the  top 
of  which  was  a  rin^  of  exceeding  great  value ; 
and  such  an  impression  had  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  this  Monarch  made  on  the  minds  of  all 
the  people,  that  no  attempt  was  made  upon  her 
honor,  nor  was  she  robbed  of  her  clothes  or 
jewels."  —  H'nrfur^s  "  History  of  Ireiandt"^ 
vol.  i.  book  X. 

3  **The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  forms  a  part 

of    that  beautiful  scenery  which   Hes  between 

Ralhdrum  and  Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 

,   low,  and  these  lines  were  sufcgested  by  a  visit 

I   to  this  romantic  spot,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 

1807. 
'       4  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca. 
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Vet  it  vfoi  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er 
the  scene 

Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of 
green  ; 

'T  was  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or 
hill, 

Oh !  no,  —  it  was  something  more  ex- 
quisite still. 

*T  was  that  friends,  the  belored  of  my 
bosom,  were  near, 

Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchant- 
ment more  dear. 

And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of 
nature  improve,  • 

When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks 
that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I 

rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends 

I  love  best. 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold 

world  should  cease. 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  min- 

gled  in  peace. 

HOW  DEAR  TO  ME  THE  HOUR. 

How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight 

dies, 

And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea. 

For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise, 

And  memory  breathes  her  vesper  sigh 

to  thee. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light,  that 
plays 
Along  the  smooth  wave  toward   the 
burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays, 
And  think  't  would  lead  to  some  bright 
isle  of  rest. 

TAKE  BACK  THE  VIRGIN  PAGE. 

WRITTEN   ON    KBTURNING    A    BLANK    BOOK. 

Takr  back  the  virgin  page, 

White  and  unwritten  still; 
Some  hand,  more  calm  and  sage, 

The  leaf  must  fill. 
Thoughts  come,  as  pure*  as  light* 

Pure  as  even  you  require : 
But,  oh !  each  word  I  write 

Love  turns  to  fire. 


Yet  let  me  keep  the  book : 

Oft  shall  my  heart  renew, 
When  on  its  leaves  I  look. 

Dear  thoughts  of  you. 
Like  you,  't  is  fair  and  bright; 

Like  you,  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  passion  write 

One  wrong  wish  there. 

Haply,  when  from  those  eyes 

Far,  far  away  I  roam. 
Should  calmer  thoughts  arise 

Towards  you  and  home; 
Fancy  may  trace  some  line, 

Worthy  those  eyes  to  meet. 
Thoughts  that  not  bum,  but  shin«. 

Pure,  calm,  and  sweet. 

And  as,  o'er  ocean  far. 

Seamen  their  records  keep. 
Led  by  some  hidden  star 

Thro*  the  cold  deep; 
So  may  the  words  I  write 

Tell  thro'  what  storms  I  stray  — 
You  still  the  unseen  light. 

Guiding  my  way. 

THE  LEGACY. 

When  in  death  I  shall  calmly  redine, 

0  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear ; 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  brightest  hue,  while  it  lingered 
here. 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light; 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow, 
To    bathe    the   relic    from    morn  till 
night. 

When  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er. 

Then   take   my  harp  to  your   ancient 
hall; 
Hang  it  up  at  that  friendly  door. 

Where  weary  travellers  love  to  call.* 
Then  if  some  bard,  who  roams  forsaken. 

Revive  its  soft  note  in  passing  along. 
Oh !  let  one  thought  of  its  master  waken 

Your  warmest  smile  for  the  child  of 
song. 

1  "  In  every  house  wat  on«  or  two  harp«.  free 
to  all  travellers,  who  were  the  more  caresied.  the 
more  they  excelled  ia  musk."  —  O'HmUmnamt, 
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Keep  this  cop,  which  is  now  overflowing, 

To  grace  your  revel,  when  I  'm  at 
rot; 
Nerer,  oh !  never  its  balm  bestowing 

On  lips  that  beauty  hath  seldom  blest. 
Bat  when  some  warm  devoted  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  its  brim, 
Tbcn,  then  my  spirit  around  shall  hover, 

And  hallow  each  drop  that  foams  for 
him. 

HOW  OFT    HAS    THE    BANSHEE 
CRIED. 
How  oft  has  the  Banshee  cried. 
How  oft  has  death  untied 
Bright  links  that  Glory  wove. 
Sweet  bonds  entwined  by  Love  I 

Peaa  to  each  manly  soul  that  sleepeth; 

Rest  to  each  faithfal  eye  that  weepeth; 
Long  may  the  fair  and  brave 
Sigh  o*er  the  hero*s  grave. 

We  *re  fallen  upon  gloomy  da3rs !  * 
Star  after  star  decays. 
Every  bright  name,  that  shed 
Light  o'er  the  land,  is  fled. 
I^k  falb  the  tear  of  him  who  mourneth 
Ljst  joy,  or  hope  that  ne'er  returneth; 
Bat  brightly  flows  the  tear. 
Wept  o'er  a  hero's  bier. 

Quenched  are  our  beacon  lights  — 
Thou,  of  the  Hundred  Fights !  * 
Thou,  on  whose  burning  tongue 
Truth,  peace,  and  freedom  hung !  ' 
Both  mute,  —  but  long  as  valor  shineth, 
Or  mercy's  soul  at  war  repineth, 
So  long  shall  Erin's  pride 
Tell  bwNT  they  lived  and  died. 

If  hare  eodeavored  here,  without  losing  that 
jwthuacier,  which  it  I*  my  object  to  preserve 
t^wirVHit  this  worit,  to  allude  to  the  sad  and 
f^vms  fauhtjr,  br  which  Eneland  has  been  de- 
F'*'*^  o<  so  many  great  and  good  men,  at  a 
■anat  when  she  most  requirtt  all  the  aids  ol 
***•«  snd  integrity. 

2^Tla»  dcsiriation,  which  has  been  before  ap- 
pe«i  to  L«rd  Nelson,  is  the  title  given  to  a  cele- 
wwed  Irish  Hero,  in  a  Poem  by  0*Guive,  the 
^wio<  CKNiel,  which  is  quoted  in  the  "  Philo- 
*(*ieal  SorrcT  of  the  South  of  Ireland,"  page 
«U'  **  Coa,  of  the  hundred  Fights,  sleep  In  thy 
l^i;frowQ  tomb,  and  upbraia  not  our  defeats 
•*haiy  Tfctories.'* 


WE  MAY  ROAM  THROUGH  THIS 
WORLD. 

Wb  may  roam  thro'  this  world,  like  a 
child  at  a  feast, 
Who  but  sips  of  a  sweet,  and  then  flies 
to  the  rest; 
And,  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  dull 
in  the  east. 
We  may  order  our  wings  and  be  off  to 
the  west; 
But  if   hearts  that  feel,   and   eyes  that 
smile, 
Are  the  dearest  gifts  that  heaven  sup- 
plies, 
We  never  need  leave  our  own  green  isle. 
For  sensitive  hearts,  and  for  sun-bright 
eyes. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is 
crowned. 
Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward  or 
westward  you  roam. 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 
goes  round, 
Oh !  remember  the  smile  which  adorns 
her  at  home. 

In  England,  the  garden  of  Beauty  is  kept 
By  a  dragon  of  prudery  placed  within 
call; 
But  so  oft  this  unamiable   dragon  has 
slept. 
That  the  garden's  butcarelessly  watched 
after  all. 
Oh!    they  want   the  wild  sweet -briery 
fence, 
Which    round    the    flowers   of    Erin 
dwells; 
Which  warns  the  touch,  while  winning 
the  sense. 
Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is 
crowned, 
Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward  or 
westward  you  roam. 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 
goes  round, 
Oh !  remember  the  smile  that  adorns 
her  at  home. 

In  France,  when  the  heart  of  a  woman 
sets  sail, 
On  the  ocean  of  wedlock  its  fortune 
to  try, 
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Love  seldom  goes  far  in  a  vessel  so  frail, 
But  just  pilots  her  off,  and  then  bids 
her  good-by. 
While  the  daughters  of   Erin  keep  the 
boy, 
Ever  smiling  beside  his  faithful  oar. 
Thro*  billows  of  woe,  and  beams  of  joy, 
The  same  as  he  looked  when  he  left 
the  shore. 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is 
crowned, 
Thro'  this  world,  whether  eastward  or 
westward  you  roam. 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman 
goes  round. 
Oh !  remember  the  smile  that  adorns 
her  at  home. 

EVELEEN'S  BOWER. 
Oh  !  weep  for  the  hour. 
When  to  Eveleen's  bower 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows 
came; 
The  moon  hid  her  light 
From  the  heavens  that  night. 
And  wept   behind   her  clouds  o'er   the 
maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 
From  the  chaste  cold  moon, 

And  heaven  smiled  again  with  her  vestal 
flame; 
But  none  will  see  the  day. 
When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away, 

Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's 
fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 
On  the  narrow  path-way. 
When  the  Lt)rd  of  the  Valley  crost  over 
the  moor; 
And  many  a  deep  print 
On  the  white  snow's  tint 
Showed    the   track   of    his   footstep   to 
Eveleen's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 
Soon  melted  awny 

Every  trace  on  the  path  where  the  false 
Lord  came; 
But  there  's  a  light  above, 
Which  alone  can  remove 

That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eve- 
leen's fame. 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAY:> 
OF  OLD. 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 
I     Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her ; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold,* 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader. 
When  her  kings,  with  standard  of  greeo 
unfurled. 
Led     the     Red-Branch     Knights    to 
danger;  *  — 
Ere   the   emerald  gem  of   the  western 
world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisher- 
man strays. 
When  the  clear  cold  eve  *s  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining ; 
Thus    shall   memory  often,   in    Yearns 
sublime. 
Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are 
over; 
Thus,  sighing,  look  thro'  the  waves  of 
time 
For  the  long- faded  glories  they  cover.* 

1  "This  brought  on  an  encounter  between 
Malachi  (the  Monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth 
century)  and  the  Danes,  In  which  Malachi  de- 
feated two  of  their  champions,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered successively,  hand  to  hand,  taking  a  collar 
of  gold  from  the  neck  of  one.  and  carrying  oflF  the 
sword  of  the  other,  as  tropnies  of  his  i^ory.*' 
—  WarfurU  "^  Histffry  of  Irtlandt^''  vol.  i. 
book  ix. 

2  "  Military  orders  of  knights  were  very  early 
established  in  Ireland :  long  before  the  birth  ci 
Christ  we  find  an  hereditary  order  of  Chivalry  in 
Ulster,  called  Cttraidhe  na  Craiobk*  rttadJk^  or 
the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  from  their  chief 
seat  in  Emania,  adjoining  to  the  palace  of  the  Ul- 
ster kings,  called  Teagktta  Crmiohkt  ntadk^ox  the 
Academy  of  the  Red  Branch ;  atid  contiguous  to 
which  was  a  large  hospital,  founded  for  the  sick 
knights  and  soldiers,  called  Bronhktarp^  or  the 
House  of  the  Sorrowful  Soldier."  —  (ytfaUffram^s 
IntrodmtioM,  etc.,  part  i.  chap.  5. 

3  It  was  aa  old  tradition,  in  the  time  of  G»- 
raldus,  that  Lough  Neagh  had  been  onginally  a 
fountain,  by  whose  sudden  overflowing  the  coun- 
try was  inundated,  and  a  whole  region,  like  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato,  overwhelmed.  He  sajfs  that 
the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to  point  out 
to  strangers  the  tall  ecclesiastical  towers  under 
the  water.  Piscatores  aqvte  itlins  tttrres  eccUsh- 
asiicas,  qua  more  ^atria  arcttt  suni  tt  mlttt, 
mcnon  et  rotundtg,  sub  undis  tnaHi/este  serema 
temfHfre  compiciuni,  et  extraneis  tramseumi^uM, 
reique  causas  admirantiims,  frequenter  osUi^ 
dunt.—*'  Topogr.  Hib.*^  dist.  a.  c.  9. 
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THE  SONG  OF  FIONNUALA.* 
SiLKirr,  oh  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy 
wmtcr. 
Break  not,  ye  breetes,  your  chain  of 
repose, 
Whfle,    nrarmaring     mournfully,     Lir's 
lonely  daughter 
Telk  to  the  night-star  her  tale  of  woes. 
VSiTien  shall  the  swan,  her  death-note 
singing. 
Sleep,  with  wings  in  darkness  furled? 
When  will  heaven,  its  sweet  bell  ringing, 
Call  my  spirit  from  this  stormy  world  ? 

Sadly,,  oh   Moyle,  to   thy  winter-wave 

weeping. 

Fate  h«ds  me  languish  long  ages  away; 

Yet  still  in  her  darkness  doth  Erin  lie 

sleeping. 

Still  doth  the  pure  light  its  dawning 

When  will  that  day-star,  mildly  springing, 
Wann  oar  isle  with  peace  and  love? 

When  will  heaven,  its  sweet  bell  ringing, 
Call  my  spirit  to  the  fields  above? 

COME,  SEND  ROUND  THE  WINE. 
Com,  lend  round  the  wine,  and  leave 
ponits  of  belief 
To  simpleton    sages,   and    reasoning 
fools; 
Thtsnoment  's  a  flower  too  fair  and  brief, 
To  be  withered  and  stained  by  the  dust 
of  the  schools. 
Vow  glass  may  be  purple,  and  mine  may 
be  blue, 
B«,  while  they  arc  filled  from  the  same 
bright  bowl. 
The  fool,  who  would  quarrel  foe  differ- 
ence of  hue. 
Deserves  not  the  comfort  they  shed  o'er 
the  soul. 

IJo  luke  thb  ttoiy  intelligible  in  a  sons 
^»w  lequfe  a  much  greater  number  of  v«r»es 
t^aoyoM  is  anthorised  to  inflict  upon  an 
•«*•«  at  once;  the  reader  must  therefore 
Sl.  A^^  10  learn,  in  a  note,  that  Fionnuala. 
*e  dngbter  ol  Lir,  was,  hy  some  supernatural 
P'^.jtfanslorreed  into  a  swan,  and  condemned 
?*  ••••fcrf  for  many  hundred  years,  over  certain 
«■«  and  riTcrs  in  Ireland,  till  the  coming  of 
J^5»«iamty,  when  the  first  sound  of  the  mass- 
^  was  to  be  the  stgnal  of  her  release.  —  \  found 
^tindful  fiction  among  some  manuscript  trans- 
J*5s  from  the  Irish,  which  were  begun  under 
^•wctioa  ol  that  enlightened  friend  of  Ireland. 
^  bu  Ommcw  dL  HiAn, 


Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights 
by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds 
agree  ? 
Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have  valued 
and  tried, 
If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar 
with  me? 
From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  should  I 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  ortho- 
dox kiss? 
No,  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws  that 
try 
Truth,  valor,  or  love,  by  a  standard 
like  this  I 

SUBLIME  WAS  THE  WARNING. 

Sublime  was  the  warning  that  Liberty 
spoke. 

And  grand  was  the  moment  when  Span- 
iards awoke 
Into  life  and  revenge  from  the  con- 
queror's chain. 

Oh,  Liberty  !  let  not  this  spirit  have  rest. 

Till  it  move,  like  a  breeze,  o*er  the  waves 
of  the  west  — 

Give  the  light  of  your  look  to  each  sor- 
rowing spot. 

Nor,  oh,  be  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  forgot 
While  you  add  to  your  garland  the 
Olive  of  Spain ! 

If  the  fame  of  our  fathers,  bequeathed 

with  their  rights. 
Give  to  country  its  charm,  and  to  home 

its  delights. 
If  deceit  be  a  wound,  and  suspicion  a 

stain. 
Then,  ye  men  of  Iberia,  our  cause  is  the 

same! 
And  oh  !  may  his  tomb  want  a  tear  and  a 

name. 
Who  would   ask  for  a  nobler,  a  holier 

death. 
Than  to  turn  his  last  sigh  into  victory's 

breath. 
For  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  and  Olive 

of  Spain ! 

Ye  Blakes  and  O'Donnels,  whose  fathers 

resigned 
The  green  hills  of  their  youth,  among 

strangers  to  find 
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That  repose  which,  at  home,  they  had 
sighed  for  in  vain. 

Join,  join  in  our  hope  that  the  flame, 
which  you  light. 

May  be  felt  yet  in  Erin,  as  calm,  and  as 
bright, 

And  forgive  even  Albion  while  blushing 
she  draws, 

Like  a  truant,  her  sword,  in  the  long- 
slighted  cause 
Of  the  Shamrock  of  Erin  and  Olive  of 
Spain ! 

God  prosper  the  cause  !  —  oh,  it  cannot 

but  thrive. 
While  the  pulse  of  one  patriot  heart  is 

alive, 
Its  devotion  to  feel,  and  its  rights  to 

maintain; 
Then,  how  sainted  by  sorrow,  its  martyrs 

will  die ! 
The  finger  of   Glory  shall   point  where 

they  lie; 
While,  far  from  the  footstep  of  coward 

or  slave, 
The  young  spirit  of  Freedom  shall  shelter 

their  grave 
Beneath  Shamrocks  of  Erin  and  Olives 

of  Spain  \ 

BELIEVE  ME,  IF  ALL  THOSE  EN- 
DEARING YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms. 
Which  I  gaxe  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet 
in  my  arms, 
Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away. 
Thou   wouldst   still   be  adored,   as  this 
moment  thou  art. 
Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of 
my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine 
own. 
And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be 
known. 
To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more 
dear; 


No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never 
forgcU, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sun-flower  turot  on  her  god,  when 
he  sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when 
he  rose. 

ERIN,  OH  ERIN. 
Like  the   bright  lamp,   that  shone    in 
Kildare's  noly  fane,' 
And  burn'd  thro*  long  ages  of  darkness 
and  storin. 
Is  the  heart  that  sorrows  have  frowned 
on  in  vain. 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them,  anlading 
and  warm. 
Erin,  oh  Erin,  thus  bright  thro*  the  tears 
Of  a  long  night  of  bondage,  thy  ^rit 
appears. 

The  nations  have  fallen,  and  thoa  still 

art  young. 
Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  when  othen  are 

set; 
And  tho*  slavery's  cloud  o*er  thy  morning 

hath  hung, 
The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam 

round  thee  yet. 
Erin,  oh  Erin,  tho'  long  in  the  shade. 
Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  prond* 

est  shall  fade. 

Unchilled  by  the  rain,  and  unwaked  by 
the  wind. 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  thro*  winter*s 
cold  hour. 

Tin  Spring*s  light  touch  her  fetters  un- 
bind, 
And  daylight    and   liberty  bless  the 
young  flower. 2 

Thus  Erin,  oh  Erin,  thy  winter  is  past. 

And  the  hope  that   lived  thro*  it  shall 
blossom  at  last. 

1  The  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Bridget,  at 
KUdare,  which  ulraldus  mentions : —"o/W  >^ft^ 
dariam  occurrit  Ignit  Sanctet  Bri^icUt^  omtm 
itiextineuibiUm  xtocant ;  non  quod  txtingui  m^n 
pcssity  sed  q%tad  tarn  soiiciU  wtoniaiti  et  tancim 
mulitrts  igtum,  sufi/>€nterde  mater ia^/ovtni  H 
nutrittnt,  ut  a  tern  fort  virginis  per  tot  mtmorum 
curricula  sem^  munsit  infxtimttu.**  —  Girm/d. 
Camb.  **de  Miralil.  Hibem."''  dist.  a.  c  34, 

2  Mrs.  H.  Tighc,  in  her  exquisite  Uocs  00  ihs 
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DRINK  TO   HER. 
Dwmc  to  hcT,  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 
Ofa !  woman's  heart  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone; 
By  other  fingers  played, 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 
Then  here  *s  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass. 

When  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood, 
They  asked  her,  •*  whUh  might  pass?  " 

She  answered,  **he,  who  could." 
With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 

To  pMi  —  but  't  would  not  do: 
^lule  Wit  a  diamond  brought. 

Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 
So  here  's  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  ooald  never  boy. 

The  love  that  seeks  a  home 

Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines, 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome, 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
Bw  oh !  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  brighter  sphere; 
Its  native  home  *s  above, 

Tho*  woman  keeps  it  here. 
Then  drink  to  her,  who  long 

Hith  waked  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  gif  I,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

OH!  BLAME   NOT  THE  BARD.^ 

Oil  biaae  not  the  bsrd,  if  he  fly  to  the 
bowers. 
Where  Pleasnre  lies,  carelessly  smiling 
at  Fame; 

He  VIS  bom  for  nrach  more,  and  in  hap- 
pier hours 

^  Hs  soul  might  have  burned  with  a 
kolier  flajme. 

%•  ^appGad  Uuft  iaafli  to  a  ttill  more  Impor- 

I  Wt  aagr  tappoaa  this  ap«l«ST  to  havt  been 


The  string,  that  now  languishes   loose 
o'er  the  lyre. 
Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the 
warrior's  dart;  ^ 
And  the  lip,  which  now  breathes  but  the 
song  of  desire, 
Might  have  poured  the  full  tide  of  a 
patriot's  heart. 

But  alas  for  his  country !  —  her  pride  is 
gone  by. 
And  thjtt  spirit  is  broken,  which  never 
would  bend ; 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must 
sigh. 
For  't  is  treason  to  love  her,  and  death 
to  defend. 
Unpriced  are  her  sons,  till  they  've  learned 
to  betray; 
Undistinguished    they    live,    if    they 
shame  not  their  sires; 
And   the   torch,  that  would  light  them 
thro'  dignity's  way, 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile,  where 
their  country  expires. 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasure's 
soft  dream, 
He  should  try  to  forget,  what  he  never 
can  heal : 
Oh!  give  but  a  hope  —  let  a  vista  but 
gleam 
Thro'  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and 
mark  how  he  '11  feel ! 
That   instant,   his   heart   at   her  shrine 
would  lay  down 
Every  passion  it  nurst,  every  bliss  it 
adored; 

uttered  bjr  one  of  those  wandering  bards,  whom 
Spenser  so  severely,  and,  perhaps,  truly,  describes 
in  his  Sute  of  Inefaod,  and  wbow  poems,  be  tells 
us,  "  were  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of 
their  natural  device,  which  have  food  grace  and 
comeliness  unto  them,  the  which  it  is  great  pity 
to  see  abused  to  the  gradng  of  wickeaoess  and 
vice,  which,  with  good  usage,  would  serve  to 
adorn  and  beautify  virtue." 

2  It  is  conjectured  bv  Wormius,  that  the  name 
of  Ireland  is  derived  ^rom  f'r,  the  Runkr  for  a 
A#nr,  in  the  use  of  which  weapon  the  Irish  were 
ooct  very  expert.  This  derivation  is  certainly 
more  creditable  to  us  tlian  the  following:  "So 
that  IreUnd.  called  the  land  of  /rr,  from  the  coo* 
stant  broils  ihcrcio  for  400  years,  was  now  become 
the  land  of  concord. " —Z,^>'rf'*  *'StmU  W^wr* 
Maw,"  art.  Tkt  Lord  Qrtmdutn* 
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While   the   myrtle,  now   idly   entwined 
with  his  crown, 
Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius,  should 
cover  his  sword.* 

But  tho'  glory  be  gone,  and  tho*  hope 
fade  away, 
Thy  name,   loved  Erin,  shall  live  in 
his  songs; 
Not  even  in  the  hour,  when  his  heart  is 
most  gay. 
Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee 
and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his 
plains; 
The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o*er 
the  deep. 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet 
thy  chains. 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  cap- 
tive, and  weep ! 

WHILE  GAZING  ON  THE  MOON'S 
LIGHT. 

While  gazing  on  the  moon's  light, 

A  moment  from  her  smile  I  turned. 
To  look  at  orbs,  that,  more  bright, 
In  lone  and  distant  glory  burned. 
But  too  far 
Each  proud  star. 
For  me  to  feel  its  warming  flame; 
Much  more  dear 
That  mild  sphere. 
Which  near  our  planet  smiling  came;^ 
Thus,  Mary,  be  but  thou  my  own; 

While  brighter  eyes  unheeded  play, 
I  Ml  love  those  moonlight  looks  alone. 
That    bless   my  home   and   guide  my 
way. 

The  day  had  sunk  in  dim  showers. 
But  midnight  now,  with  lustre  meet, 

1  See  the  Hymn,  attributed  to  Alcrut,  cV 
Iftvprov  m\ah\  ro  (t^iK  ^^ifaw  —  "I  will  carry 
my  sword,  hidden  in  myrtles,  like  Harmodius, 
and  Aristogilon,"  etc. 

2  "  Of  such  celestial  bodies  as  are  visible,  the 
sun  excepted,  the  single  moon,  as  despicable  as 
it  is  in  comparison  to  mttst  of  the  others,  is  much 
more  beneficial  than  they  all  put  together."  — 
Wkitlon'i  Theory,  etc. 

In  the  Rntretittu  d^Ariste,  among  other  in- 
genious emblems,  we  find  a  starry  sky  without 
a  moon,  with  these  worda,  «mi  miiU,  qttodah$emt» 


Illumined  all  the  pale  flowers. 

Like  hope  upon  a  mourner's  cheek. 
I  said  (while 
The  moon's  smile 
Played  o'er  a  stream,  in  dimpling  bliss, ) 
**The  moon  looks 
**0n  many  brooks, 
**The  brook  can  see  no  moon   but 
ihis;"« 
And  thus,  I  thought,  our  fortunes  run. 

For  many  a  lover  looks  to  thee. 

While  oh  !  I  feel  there  is  but  one^ 

One  Mary  in  the  world  for  me. 

ILL  OMENS. 
When  daylight  was  yet  sleeping  onder 
the  billow, 
And  stars  in  the  heavens  still  lingering 
shone, 
Young  Kitty,  all  blushing,  rose  up  from 
her  pillow. 
The  last  time  she  e'er  was  to  press  it 
alone. 
For  the  youth  whom  she  treasured  her 
heart  and  her  soul  in, 
Had  promised  to  link  the  last  tie  be- 
fore noon; 
And  when  once  the  young  heart  of  a 
maiden  is  stolen 
The  maiden  herself  will  steal  after  it 
soon. 

As  she  looked  in  the  glass,  which  a 
woman  ne'er  misses, 
Nor  ever  wants  time  for  a  sly  glance 
or  two, 
A  butterfly,^  fresh  from  the  night-flower's 
kisses, 
Flew  over  the  mirror,  and  shaded  her 
view. 
Enraged  with  the  insect  for  hiding  her 
graces, 
She  brushed  him  —  he  fell,  alas{  nerer 
to  rise : 
**  Ah !  such,"  said  the  girl, « it  the  pride 
of  our  faces, 
'*  For  which  the  soul's  innocence  too 
often  dies." 

3  This  image  was  suggested  by  the  following 
thought,  which  occurs  somewhere  in  Sr  William 
Jones's  works :  "  The  moon  looks  upon  many 
night-flowers,  the  Dight-fk>wer  sees  bat  otm 
moon." 

4  An  etablem  of  tht  souL 
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While  she  stole  thro*  the  garden,  where 
heart*s-ease  was  growing, 
She  culled  some,  and  kist  off  its  night- 
filleo  dew; 
And  a  rose,  further  on,  looked  so  tempt- 
ing and  glowing. 
Thai,  spite  of   her   haste,   she   must 
gather  it  too : 
Bat  while  o*er  the  roses  too  carelessly 
leaning, 
Her  rone  flew  in  two,  and  the  heart's- 
case  was  lost : 
**Ah!  this  means,*'  said  the  girl  (and 
she  sighed  at  its  meaning), 
"That  love  is  scarce  worth  the  repose 
it  win  cost!" 

BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 
By  the  hope  within  us  springing. 

Herald  of  to-morrow's  strife; 
By  that  sun,  whose  light  is  bringing 

Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life  — 

Oh!  remember  life  can  be 
No  charm  for  him,  who  lives  not  free ! 

Ukc  the  day-star  in  the  wave, 

Sinks  a  hero  in  his  grave, 
Midst  the  dew-fall  of  a  nation's  tears. 

Happy  is  he  o'er  whose  decline 
The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine 
And  light  him  down  the  steep  of  years :  — 
Bat  oh,  how  blest  they  sink  to  rest, 
^^^  dose    their    eyes   on    victory's 
breast! 

O'er  his  watch-fire's  fading  embers 

Now  the  foeman's  cheek  turns  white, 
^^n  his  heart  that  field  remembers, 

Where  we  Umed  his  tyrant  might. 
Ncrer  let  him  bind  again 
A  chain,  like  that  we  broke  from  then. 

Hark !  the  horn  of  combat  calls  — 

Ere  the  golden  evening  falls, 
*^  »e  pledge   that   horn   in  triumph 
roood!  * 

Many  a  heart  that  now  beats  high. 
In  Uvmber  cold  at  night  shall  lie, 
Nor  waken  even  at  victory's  sound :  — 
B«  oh,  how  West  that  hero's  sleep, 
O'er  whom  a  wondering  world  shall 
weep! 

'  "TV  Irish  Coma  was  ooc  entirely  devoted 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 
Night  closed   around   the  conqueror's 
way. 

And  lightnings  showed  the  distant  hill. 
Where  those  who  lost  that  dreadful  day. 

Stood  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still. 
The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal. 

For  ever  dimmed,  for  ever  cro^it  — 
Oh !  who  shall  say  what  heroes  feel. 

When  all  but  life  and  honor  's  lost? 

The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream, 

And  valor's  task,  moved  slowly  by. 
While  mute  they  watcht,  till  morning's 
beam 

Should  rise  and  give  them  light  to  die. 
There  *s   yet   a  world,  where  souls  are 
free. 

Where  tyrantstaint  not  nature's  bliss;  — 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  ^, 

Ob  !  who  would  live  a  slave  in  tlus  ? 

'T  IS  SWEET  TO  THINK. 
T  IS  sweet  to  think,  that,  where'er  we 
rove. 
We  are  sure  to  find  something  blissful 
and  dear. 
And  that,  when  we  're  far  from  the  lips 
we  love. 
We  've  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips 
we  are  near.^ 
The  heart,  like  a  tendril,  accustomed  to 
cling. 
Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  can  not  flour- 
ish alone. 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest 
thing 
It  can   twine   with  itself   and  make 
closely  its  own. 

Then  oh!  what  pleasure,  where'er  we 
rove. 
To  be  sure  to  find  something  still  that 
is  dear, 

to  martial  purposes.  In  the  heroic  ages,  our 
ancestors  quaffed  Meadh  out  of  them,  as  the 
Danish  hunters  do  their  beverage  at  this  day."  — 

2  I  believe  it  is  Marmontel  who  says,  "  Quand 
tm  n'a  pas  ce  <juf  Poh  aime,  il  faut  aimrr  ce  que 
ton  a.  *  —  There  are  so  many  matter-of-fact 
people,  who  take  such  ;>«r  <rf$prit  as  this  de- 
fence of  inconstancy,  to  be  the  actual  and  genuine 
sentiments  of  liini  who  writes  them,  tlut  they 
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And  to  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we 
love, 
We  've  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips 
we  are  near. 

*T  were  a  shame,  when  flowers  around 
us  rise, 
To  make  light  of  the  rest,  if  the  rose 
is  n*t  there; 
And  the  world  's  so  rich  in  resplendent 
eyes, 
*T  were  a  pity  to  limit  one's  love  to  a 
pair. 
Love's  wing  and  the  peacock's  are  nearly 
alike, 
They  are  both  of  them  bright,   but 
they  're  changeable  too. 
And,  wherever  a  new  beam  of  beauty 
can  strike, 
It  will  tincture  Love's  plume  with  a 
different  hue. 
Then  oh!    what  pleasure,  where'er  we 
rove. 
To  be  sure  to  find  something  still  that 
is  dear, 
And  to  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we 
love. 
We  've  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips 
we  are  near. 


THE  IRISH   PEASANT  TO   HIS 
MISTRESS.i 

Thro'  grief  and  thro*  danger  thy  smile 

hath  cheered  my  way. 
Till  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn 

that  round  me  lay ; 
The  darker  our  fortune,  the  brighter  our 

pure  love  burned, 
Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  zeal 

was  turned; 
Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit 

felt  free. 
And  blest  even  the  sorrows  that  made 

me  more  dear  to  thee. 

compel  one.  in  self-defence,  to  be  u  roatter-of- 
fact  at  themselves,  and  to  remind  them,  that  De* 
mocritus  was  not  the  worse  ph>'siologist,  for 
havinz  playful!;^  contended  that  snow  was  black ; 
nor  Erasmus,  in  any  degree,  the  less  wise,  for 
having  written  an  ingenious  encomium  of  folly. 

1  Meaning,  alkgorically,  the  ancient  Church 
of  Irelaod. 


JThy  rival  was  honored,  while  thou  wert 

wronged  and  scorned, 
-  Thy  crown  was  of  briers,  while  gold  ber 
'         brows  adorned; 
She  wooed  me  to  temples,  while  thou 

lay'st  hid  in  caves, 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine, 

alas!  were  slaves; 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth,  at  thy  feet,  I  would 

rather  be. 
Than  wed  what  I  loved  not,  or  turn  ooe 

thought  from  thee. 

iThey  slander  thee  sorely,  who  say  thy 
!        vows  are  frail  — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one,  thy  cheek 

had  looked  less  pale. 
They  say,  too,  so  long  thou  bast  worn 

those  lingering  chains, 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed 

their  servile  stains  — 
Oh !    foul   is   the   slander,  —  no   chain 

could  that  soul  subdue  — 
IVVhere  shincth  thy  spirit,  there  liberty 
I        shineth  too !  * 

ON   MUSIC. 
When  thro'  life  unblest  we  rove, 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear. 
Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love. 

In  days  of  boyhood,  meet  our  ear. 
Oh  !  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain ! 

Wakening    thoughts   that    long   have 
slept ; 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song, 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours; 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

Tho'  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death; 
So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  lives  in  Music's  breath. 

Music,  oh  how  faint,  how  weak. 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak, 
When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so 
well? 

2  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  b 
llbwty."  —  St.  Pami  a  Ccrmikimm,  liL  17. 
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FrieiKkhip's  balmy  words  may  feign, 
Lore's  are  even  more  false  than  they; 

Oh!  *t  is  only  music's  strain 
Cm  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betray. 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  TEAR  AT  THIS 

MOMENT  SHED.i 
It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 
When  the  cold  turf  has  juat  been  laid 
o'er  him. 
Hat  can  tell  bow  beloved  was  the  friend 
that  's  fled. 
Or  bow  deep  in  out  hearts  we  deplore 
him. 
T  is  the  tear,  thro'  many  a  long  day 
wept, 
T  is  life*s  whole  path  o'crahaded; 
T  is   the    one    lemembranSe,    fondly 
kept. 
When  all  lighter  griels  have  faded. 

Thos  his  memory,  like  some  holy  light. 
Kept  alive  in  our  hearts,  Vrill  improve 
tnem, 
For  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth 
more  bright, 
\Mien  we  think  how  he  lived  but  to 
love  them. 
And,  as  fresher  flowers  the  sod  perfume 

^liere  buried  saints  are  lying, 
So  our  hearts  shall  borrow  a  sweetening 
bloom 
From  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying ! 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HARP. 
Tb  believed  that  this  Harp,  whith  I 

wake  now  for  thee, 
Was  a  Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the 

sea; 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  thio*  the  bright 

waters  roved. 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth 

whom  she  loved. 

^  she  loved  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her 

to  weep, 
Afid  in  tears,  all   the^  night,  her  gold 

tresses  to  steep; 

I  Tbcac  tines  were  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
^^^aw aad dear  relative,  who  bad  died  lately 


Till  heaven  looked  with  pity  on  true-love 
so  warm, 

And  changed  to  this  soft  Harp  the  sea- 
maiden's form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair  —  still  her  cheeks 

smiled  the  same  — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  formed 

the  light  frame; 
And   her   hair,  as,   let   loose,  o'er   her 

white  arm  it  fell. 
Was  changed  to  bright  chords  uttering 

melody's  spell. 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  Harp  so 

long  hath  been  known 
To  min^e  love's  language  with  sorrow's 

sad  tone; 
Till  thou  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the 

fond  lay 
To  speak  love  when  I  'm  near  ihee,  and 

grief  when  away. 

LOVE'S  YOUNG   DREAM. 
Oh  !   the  days  are  gone,  when  Beauty 
bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till 
night. 

Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come. 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
But  there  's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream : 
No,  there  's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar. 

When  wild  youth  's  past; 
Tho'    he   win    the   wise,   who   frowned 
before, 

To  smile  at  last; 
He  'II  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet, 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  one  lov'd  name. 

No,  —  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first  love  traced; 
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Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 
'T  was  odor  fled 
As  soon  as  shed; 
*T  was  morning's  winged  dream ; 
'T  was  a  light,  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream: 
Oh !  't  was  light  that   ne'er  can  shine 
again 
On  life's  dull  stream. 

THE   PRINCE'S  DAY.i 
Tho'  dark  are  our  sorrows^  to-day  we  '11 
forget  them, 
And  smile  thro'  our  tears,  like  a  sun- 
beam in  showers : 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers 
would  let  them,  f 

More  formed  to  be  grateful  and  blest 
than  ours. 

But  just  when  the  chain 
Has  ceased  to  pain, 
And   hope   has   enwreathed  it  round 
with  flowers. 
There  comes  a  new  link 
Our  spirits  to  sink  — 
Oh !  the  joy  that  we  taste,  like  the  light 
of  the  poles, 
Is  a  flash  amid  darkness,  too  brilliant 
to  stay; 
But,  tho'  't  were  the  last  little  spark  in 
our  souls. 
We   must   light   it   up   now,   on   our 
Prince's  E&y. 

Contempt  on  the  minion,  who  calls  you 
disloyal ! 
Tho'  fierce  to  your  foe,  to  your  friends 
you  are  true; 
And  the  tribute  most  high  to  a  head  that 
is  royal, 
Is  love  from  a  heart  that  loves  liberty 
too. 

While  cowards,  who  blight 
Your  fame,  your  right, 
Would  ^rink  from  the  blaze  of  the  battle 
array, 

The  Standard  of  Green 
In  front  would  be  seen,  — 

1  This  sone  was  written  for  ^fite  in  honor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Birthday,  given  by  my 
friend,  Major  Bryan,  at  hit  seat  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 


Oh,   my  life  on  your  faith!  were  you 
summoned  this  minute. 
You  'd  cast  every  bitter  remembrance 
away, 
And  show  what  the  arm  of  old  Erin  has 
in  it. 
When    roused    by   the    foe,   on    her 
Prince's  Day. 

He  loves  the  Green  Isle,  and  his  love  is 
recorded 
In  hearts,   which  have  suffered   too 
much  to  forget; 
And  hope  shall  be  crowned,  and  attach- 
ment rewarded. 
And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet. 
The  gem  may  be  broke 
By  many  a  stroke. 
But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray; 
Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light,  to  the  last,  — 
And  thus,  Erin,  my  country  tho'  broken 
thou  art. 
There  's  a  lustre  within  thee,  that  ne'er 
will  decay; 
A  spirit,  which  beams  thro'  each  suffer- 
ing part, 
And   now  smiles  at  all  pain  on  the 
Prince's  Day. 

WEEP  ON,   WEEP  ON. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past; 

Your  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er; 
The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  cast. 

And  you  are  men  no  more. 
In  vain  the  hero's  heart  hath  bled ; 

The  sage's  tongue    hath  warned    in 
vain;  — 
Oh,   Freedom!     once    thy  flame    bath 
fled, 

It  never  lights  again. 

Weep  on  —  perhaps  in  after  dajrs. 

They  '11  learn  to  love  your  name; 
When  many  a  deed  may  wake  in  praise 

That  long  hath  slept  in  blame. 
And  when  they  tread  the  ruined  isle. 

Where  rest,  a(  length,  the  lord  and 
slave. 
They  '11  wondering  ask,  how  hands  so 
vile 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave? 
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"Tins  fitc,'*  they '11  say,  "a  wayward 
fate 

"  Yoor  web  of  discord  wove; 
"  And  while  your  tjrrants  joined  in  hate, 

"  Yea  never  joined  in  love. 
•*  Bnt  hearts  fell  off,  that  ought  to  twine, 

"And  man  profaned  what  God  had 
pven; 
"Tai  some  were  heard  to  curse  the  shrine, 

"  Where  others  knelt  to  heaven !  *' 

LESBIA  HATH  A  BEAMING  EYE. 
LxsBiA  hath  a  beaming  eye. 
Bat  no  one  knows  for  whon)  it  beameth ; 
'       Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 
\         Bat  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 
Sweeter  't  is  to  gaie  upon 

My  Nora's  lid  that  seldom  rises; 
Few  its  looks,  but  every  one. 
Like  oneipected  light,  surprises ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear, 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 
>  Beauty  lies 

In  many  eyes, 
ftit  Lore  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Leshia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  laced  it, 
Sol  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 

Prcsnmes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it . 
Oh!  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leafing  every  beauty  free 
To  smk  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases. 

Yes,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear. 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina, 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness  — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined, 
B«t,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round 

Who  can  tell  if  they  *re  designed 

Todatzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us? 
RDowed  on  my  Nora's  heart. 

In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes  — 

Bed  of  peace !  whose  roughest  part 

Is  hwt  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 

Oh !  my  Nora  Creina  dear, 
My  Bold,  my  artless  Nora  Creina  1 
Wit,  tbo'  bright, 
Hath  no  such  Bght, 
As  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina. 


I  SAW  THY  FORM  IN  YOUTHFUL 

PRIME. 
I  SAW  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  Time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Marv ! 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light. 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath; 
And  life  ne'er  looked  more  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death,  Mary ! 

As  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines. 

Yet  humbly,  calmly  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary ! 
So  veiled  beneath  the  simplest  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone. 
And  that,  which  charmed  all  other  eyes, 

Seemed  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary ! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'cL  hadst  left  that  sphere ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary ! 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet. 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary  !  ^ 

BY  THAT  LAKE,  WHOSE  GLOOMY 

SH0RE.2 
By  that  Lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Sky-lark  never  warbles  o'er,* 
Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 
Young  Saint  Kevin  stole  to  sleep. 
••  Here,  at  least,"  he  calmly  said, 
**  Woman  ne'er  shall  find  my  bed." 
Ah  1  the  good  Saint  little  knew 
What  that  wily  sex  can  do. 

'T  was  from  Kathleen's  eyes  he  flew,  — 
Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue ! 

1  I  have  here  made  a  feeble  effort  to  imitate 
that  exquifiite'  inscription  of  Shenstone's,  "A#»  / 
quanta  mitms  est  cum  reiiquis  versari  quam  tut 
merminiss*  !  " 

2  This  ballad  !s  founded  upon  one  of  the 
many  stories  related  of  St.  Kevin,  whoM  bed  in 
the  rock  is  to  be  seen  at  Glendalough,  a  most 
gloomy  and  romantic  spot  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

3  There  are  many  other  curious  traditions  oon> 
concerning  this  I^ke,  which  may  be  found  in 
Gixaldus,  Colgan,  etc 
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She  had  loved  him  well  and  long, 
Wished  him  hers,  nor  thought  it  wrong. 
Wheresoe'er  the  Saint  would  fly, 
Still  he  heard  her  light  foot  nigh; 
East  or  west,  where'er  he  turned. 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  burned. 

On  the  bold  cliff's  bosom  cast, 
Tranquil  now  he  sleeps  at  last; 
Dreams  of  heaven,  nor  thinks  that  e'er 
Woman's  smile  can  haunt  him  there. 
But  nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  free 
From  her  power,  if  fond  she  be : 
Even  now,  while  calm  he  sleeps, 
Kathleen  o'er  him  leans  and  weeps. 

Fearless  she  had  tracked  his  feet 
To  this  rocky,  wild  retreat ; 
And  when  morning  met  his  view. 
Her  mild  glances  met  it  too. 
Ah,  your  Saints  have  cru^l  hearts ! 
Sternly  from  his  bed  he  starts, 
And  with  rude,  repulsive  shock. 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock. 

Glendalough,  thy  gloomy  wave 
Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave  1 
Soon  the  saint  (yet  ah  !  too  Tate,) 
Felt  her  love,  and  mourned  her  fate. 
When  he  said,  **  Heaven  rest  her  soul !  " 
Round  the  Lake  light  music  stole; 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide. 
Smiling  o'er  the  fatal  tide. 

SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young 

hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing: 

But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and 

weeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  na- 
tive plains. 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking;  — 
Ah !  little  they  think  who  delight  in  her 
strains. 
How   the   heart  of    the  Minstrel    b 
breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  coun- 
try  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined 
him; 


ror  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  coontiy 
be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun- 
beams rest. 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow; 
They  '11  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile 
from  the  West, 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  aotrow. 

NAY,  TELL  ME  NOT,   DEAR. 
Nay,  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  the  goblet 
drowns 
One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret; 
Believe  me,  a  few  of  thy  angry  frowns 
Are  all  I  've  sunk  in  its  bright  wave  yet. 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or 
soul; 
The  spell  of  those  eves. 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs. 
Still  float  on  the  surface,  and  hallow 
my  bowl. 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can 
steal 
One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from 
me; 
Like  founts  that  awaken   the  pilgrim's 
zeal, 
The  bowl  but  bfightens  my  love  fof 
thee. 

They  tell   us  that    Love    in    hb  fairy 
bower 
Had  two  blush-roses,  of  birth  divine; 
He  sprinkled  the  one  with  a  rainbow's 
snower, 
But  bathed  the  other  with  mantling 
wine. 

Soon  did  the  buds 
That  drank  of  the  floods 
Distilled  by  the  rainbow,  decline  and 
fade; 
While  those  which  the  tide 
Of  ruby  had  dyed 
All   blushed  into  beauty,   like  thee, 
sweet  maid  1 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can 
steal 
One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from 
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Like  founts,  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's 
xetl, 
The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for 
thee. 

AVTNGING  AND  BRIGHT. 
AvBiGiNG  and  bright  fall  the  swift  sword 
of  Erin  ^ 
Ob  him  who  the  braTe  sons  of  Usna 
betrayed!  — 
For  every  fond  eye  he  hath  wakened  a 
tear  in, 
A  drop  from  his  heart-wounds  shall 
weep  o*cr  her  blade. 

^  the  red  cloud  that  hung  over  Conor's 
dark  dwelling,^ 
When  Ulad*s'  three  champions  lay 
sleeping  in  gore  — 
By  the  billows  of  war,  which  so  often, 
high  swelling. 
Have  wafted  these  heroes  to  victory's 
shore  — 

We  swear  to  revenge  them !  —  no  joy 
shall  be  tasted, 
The  h«rp  shmll  be  silent,  the  maiden 
rawed, 

1  The  words  of  thb  aoog  were  raneited  by 
ribe  very  aadeot  Irish  story  called  "  Deirdri.  or 
te  LaflMBtahk  Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach." 
■bkh  las  been  translated  literally  from  the 
GkIic  by  Mr.  OTIarann  <sm  toI.  1.  of  Trtuu- 
moirm  ef  the  Giutic  Society  0/  DtMin),  and 
MOO  wHieh  it  appears  that  the  *'  Darthub  of 
MaqriiersctQ "  is  founded.  The  treachery  of 
Conor,  Kiic  of  Ulster,  in  pottias  to  death  the 
ttanc  sons  ck  Usna,  was  the  cause  of  a  desolating 
•wa^iittt  Ulster,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
KrvctioQ  <A  Eman.  "This  story  [says  Mr. 
<*^naauan1  haa  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
bdd  ui  high  repute  as  one  of  the  three  tr^ic 
•Caries  o(  the  Irish.  These  are  'The  death  of 
itt  drfldrea  of  Tooran  ; '  '  The  death  of  the 
cUdien  of  Lear'  (both  rerardifu|  Tuatha  de 
Dtoans).  and  this, '  The  death  of  the  children  of 
Uvadi/  which  is  a  Milesian  story."  It  will  be 
mxilectcd,  that  in  the  Second  Number  of  these 


Ifekidies,  tfaare  is  a  ballad  opoa  the  story  of  the 
Lir;  "Silent,  oh  Moyle !  " 


c^ldm  ol  Lear  < 


rcr  mn  be  tfeovgfat  of  those  nnguine 
aatiqalty,  whidh  Mr.  0*Flana|pm  and 


for  the  literature  of  Ireland^  it 
» juld  be  a  laataog  reproach  upon  our  natioaalajr. 
d  tks  Gaelic  icsearcnes  of  this  gentleman  dia 
Mt  mam.  with  all  the  liberal  eacouragemeot  they 
•smllmerit. 

f*Ok  Nasi!  view  that  dood  that  I  here  see 
a  lltt  sky !  I  see  orer  Eman-grecn  a  chilling 
ami  ef  blaoH  ringrd  red.'*  -'J>»irdri'*  S0nc, 

SUtetar. 


Onr  halls  shall  be  mute  and  oar  fields 
shall  lie  wasted, 
Till   vengeance    is   wreaked    on    the 
murderer's  head. 

Yes,  monarch !  tho'  sweet  are  our  home 
recollections, 
Tho'  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  ten- 
derness fall; 
Tho'  sweet  are  our  friendships,  our  hopes, 
our  affections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all ! 

WHAT    THE    BEE    IS    TO   THE 
FLOWERET. 


What  the  bee  is  to  the  floweret, 
When  he  looks  for  honey-dew. 

Thro'  the  leaves  that  close  embower  it. 
That,  my  love,  I  '11  be  to  you. 

SHS. 

What  the  bank,  with  verdure  glowing. 
Is  to  waves  that  wander  near. 

Whispering  kisses,  while  they  *re  going, 
That  I  Ml  be  to  you,  my  dear. 

SHB. 

But  they  say,  the  bee  's  a  rover. 
Who  will  fly,  when  sweets  are  gone; 

And,  when  once  the  kiss  is  over. 
Faithless  brooks  will  wander  on. 

HB. 
Nay,  if  flowers  wiU  lose  their  looks. 

If  sunny  banks  wiii  wear  away, 
*T  is  but  right  that  bees  and  brooks 
Should  sip  and  kiss  them  while  they 
may. 

LOVE  AND  THE  NOVICE. 
"  Herb  we  dwell,  in  holiest  bowers, 
•*  Where  angels  of  light  o'er  our  orisons' 
bend; 
**  Where  sighs  of  devotion  and  breathings 
of  flowers 
**To  heaven  in  mingled  odor  ascend. 
**  Do  not  disturb  our  calm,  oh  Love ! 
•*  So  like  is  thy  form  to  the  cherubs 
above, 
**It  well  might  deceive  such  hearts  as 
ours." 
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Love  stood  near  the  Novice  and  listened, 
And  Love  is  no  novice  in  taking  a 
hint; 
His  laughing  blue  eyes  soon  with  piety 
glistened; 
His  rosy  ¥ring  turned  to  heaven's'  own 
tint. 
"Who  would  have  thought,"   the 

urchin  cries, 
"  That  Love  could  so  well,  so  gravely 
disguise 
'*  His  wandering  wings  and  wounduig 
eyes?  '* 

Love    now   warms    thee,    waking    and 
sleeping, 
Young  Novice,  to  him  all  thy  orisons 
rise. 
He  tinges  the  heavenly  fount  with  his 
weeping, 
He  brightens  the  censer*s  flame  with 
his  sighs. 
Love  is  the  Saint  enshrined  in  thy 

breast, 
And  angels  themselves  would  admit 
such  a  guest, 
If  he  came  to  them  clothed  in  Piety's  vest. 

THIS   LIFE   IS  ALL  CHECKERED 

WITH  PLEASURES  AND  WOES. 
This  life  is  all  checkered  with  pleasures 
and  woes. 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of 
the  deep,  — 
Each  brightly  or  darkly,  as  onward  it 
flows, 
Reflecting  our  eyes,  as  they  sparkle  or 
weep. 
So   closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries 
tread, 
That  the  laugh  is  awaked  ere  the  tear 
can  l)e  dried; 
And,  as  fast  as  the  rain-drop  of  Pity  is 
shed. 
The  goose-plumage  of  Folly  can  turn 
it  aside. 
But    pledge  me    the  cup  —  if  existence 
would  cloy. 
With   hearts  ever  happy,   and  heads 
ever  wise, 
Be  ours  the  light  Sorrow,  half-sister  to  Joy, 
And  the  light,  brilliant  Folly  that  flashes 
and  dies. 


When  Hylas  was  sent  with  his  urn  to  the 
fount. 
Thro'  fields  full  of  light,  and  with  heart 
full  of  play. 
Light   rambled   the  boy,  over  meadow 
and  mount, 
And  neglected  his  task  for  the  fiowccs 
on  the  way.* 
Thus  many,  like  me,  who  in  youth  shookl 
have  tasted 
The  fountain  that  runs  by  Philosophy's 
shrine. 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  on  the  margin 
have  wasted, 
And  left  their  lighi  urns  all  as  empty 
as  mine. 
But  pledge  me  the  goblet ;  —  while  Idle- 
ness weaves 
These  flowerets  together,  should  Wis- 
dom but  see 
One  bright  drop  or  two  that  has  fallen 
on  the  leaves 
From  her  fountain  divine,  't  is  sufficient 
for  me. 

OH  THE  SHAMROCK. 

Thro'  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhile. 
As  Love  and  Valor  wandered. 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squandered. 

Where'er  they  pass, 

A  triple  grass  ' 
Shoots  up,  with  dew-drops  streaming, 

As  softly  green 

As  emeralds  seen 
Thro*  purest  crystal  gleaming. 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock ! 

Chosen  leaf, 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  SharorocJc ! 


1  pr0posiU  liortm  frmhdii  ejkw* 

PftOPUtT.  lib.  utltg.  sow 


2  It  is  said  that  St.  Patrick,  when  \ 
the  Trinity  to  the  Pagan  Irish,  iwed  to  Uhntnte 
his  subject  by  reference  to  that  spedet  of  trefoil 
called  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  the  ShamrodE ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  Island  oC  Saints  adopted 
this  plant  as  her  national  emblem.  Hope,  amoof 
the  ancients,  was  sometimes  represented  as  a 
beautiful  child,  standing  upon  tip-t«ea,  and  t  tre- 
foil or  three-colored  grass  in  her  hand. 
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Stys  Valor,  **  See, 

*•  They  spring  for  me, 
" Those  leafy  gems  of  morning  1  '*  — 

Sajrs  Ix»ve,  '*  No,  no, 

"  For  me  they  grow, 
"My  fragrant  path  adorning.*' 

Bot  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves. 
And  cries**  Oh  !  do  not  sever 

**  A  type,  that  blends 

•*  Three  godlike  friends, 
"  Love,  Valor,  Wit,  for  ever !  *' 
(A  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  £rin*s  native  Shamrock ! 

So  firmly  fond 

May  last  the  bond, 
They  wove  that  morn  together. 

And  ne'er  may  fall 

One  drop  of  gall 
On  Wit*s  celestial  feather. 

May  Love,  as  twine 

His  flowers  divine. 
Of  thorny  falsehood  weed  'em; 

May  Valor  ne'er 

His  standard  rear 
Agiinst  the  cause  of  Freedom  1 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock ! 


AT  THE  MID  HOUR  OF  NIGHT. 
At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars 

arc  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  loved,  when  life 

shone  warm  in  thine  eye; 
'^  I  think  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from 

the  regions  of  air. 
To  mrisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou 

wilt  come  to  me  there. 
And  tell  roe  our  love  is  remembered, 

even  in  the  sky. 

Tbra  I  sing  the  wild  song  't  was  once 

soch  pTeasore  to  hear ! 
^^^ben  oar  voices  commingling  breathed, 

hkc  one,  on  the  ear; 


And,  as  Echo  far  off  thro'  the  vale  my 

sad  orison  rolls, 
I  think,  oh  my  love !  't  is  thy  voice  from 

the  Kingdom  of  Souls, ^ 
Faintly  answering  still   the   notes   that 
.  once  were  so  dear. 

ONE  BUMPER  AT  PARTING. 
One  bumper  at  parting! — tho'  many 

Have  circled  the  board  since  we  met, 
The  fullest,  the  saddest  of  any 

Remains  to  be  crowned  by  us  yet. 
The  sweetness  that  pleasure  hath  in  it. 

Is  always  so  slow  to  come  forth. 
That  seldom,  alas,  till  the  minute   ' 

It  dies,  do  we  know  half  its  worth. 
But  come,  —  may  our  life's  happy  meas- 
ure 

Be  all  of  such  moments  made  up; 
They  *re  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

They  die  midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

As  onward  we  journey,  how  pleasant 

To  pause  and  inhabit  awhile 
Those  few  sunny  spots,  like  the  present. 

That  mid  the  dull  wilderness  smile ! 
But  Time,  like  a  pitiless  master, 

Cries  **  Onward !  "  and  spurs  the  gay 
hours  — 
Ah,  never  doth  Time  travel  faster. 

Than  when  his  way  lies  among  flowers. 
But  come  —  may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Be  all  of  such  moments  made  up; 
Th^  *re  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

Tney  die  midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

We  saw  how  the  sun  looked  in  sinking. 

The  waters  beneath  him  how  bright; 
And  now,  let  our  farewell  of  drinking 

Resemble  that  farewell  of  light. 
Vou  saw  how  he  finished,  by  darting 

His  beam  o'er  a  deep  billow's  brim  — 
So,  All  up,  let  's  shine  at  our  parting. 

In  full  liquid  glory,  like  him. 
And  oh !  may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Of  moments  like  this  be  made  up, 
'T  was  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

It  dies  mid  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

1  "There  are  countries,"  says  Montaiffne, 
"where  they  believe  the  souls  of  the  happy  live 
in  all  manner  of  liberty,  in  delightful  fields;  and 
that  it  is  those  touls,  repeating  the  words  wt 
utter,  which  we  call  Ecbo.^* 
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T  IS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUM- 
MER. 

'T  IS  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I  Ml  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  I 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone? 

THE  YOUNG   MAY   MOON. 

Thr  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 

The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming,  love. 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna's  grove,* 

When   the   drowsy  world  is  dreaming, 

love ! 
Then  awake !  —  the  heavens  look  bright, 

my  dear, 
*T  is  never  loo  late  for  delight,  my  dear, 
And  the  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days. 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night, 
my  dear ! 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love, 
But  the  Sage,  his  star-watch  keeping, 
love. 

And  I,  whose  star, 

More  glorious  far, 

1  "Steals  silently  to  Morna's  grove.'*— See. 
in  Mr.  Bunting's  collection,  a  poem  translatea 
from  the  Irish,  bv  the  late  John  Brown,  one 
of  my  earliest  college  companions  and  friends, 


Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping, 

love. 
Then  awake  1  —  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  Sage's  glass  we  *11  shun,  my  dear. 
Or,  in  watching  the  flight 
Of  bodies  of  light. 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one, 
my  dear. 

THE  MINSTREU-BOY. 
The  Minstrel- Boy  to  the  war  is  gone. 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you  '11  find  bini; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him.  — 
**  Land  of  song  I  "  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
**  Oftf  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall 
guard, 

**  Ont  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee !  " 

The  Minstrel  fell!— but  the  focman's 
chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder; 
And  said,  *'  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

"  Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 
*•  Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and 
free, 

"They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

THE  SONG  OF  O'RUARK, 

PRINCB  OP  BRKFFNI.* 

The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me. 
Where  lately  I  left  her  behind; 

Yet  I  trembled,  and  something  hung  o'er 
me, 
That  saddened  the  joy  of  my  mind. 

whose  death  was  as  singularly  melancholy  and 
unfortunate  as  his  life  had  be«iii  amiable,  hooor- 
able,  and  exemplary. 

2  These  sunzas  are  founded  upon  an  event  o< 
roost  melancholy  importance  to  Ireland;  if,  as 
we  are  told  by  our  Irish  historians,  it  ea\*e  Lng- 
land  the  first  opportunity  of  profiting  by  o«r  m- 
visions  and  subduing  us.  The  following  are  tbe 
circun)stances,  as  related  by  O'Halloran :  — "  The 
king  of  Ixinstcr  had  long  conceived  a«violent 
affection  for  Dcarbhorgil,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Meath,  and  though  she  had  been  for  some  ttme 
married  to  O'Ruark,  prince  of  Brcffni,  yet  it 
could  not  restrain  his  passion.  They  carrwd  on 
a  private  correspondence ,  and  she  informed  him 
that  O^Ruark  intended  soon  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
(an  act  of  piety  frequent  In  those  days),  and  con- 
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I  looked  for  the  lamp  which,  she  told 
ne. 
Should  shine,  when  her  Pilgrim  re- 
turned; 
Bat,  tbo*  dirkneas  began  to  infold  roe, 
Kolamp  from  the  iMttlements  burned ! 

I  flew  to  her  chamber  —  *t  was  lonely. 

As  if  the  loved  tenant  lay  dead;  — 
Ah,  would  it   were  death,   and   death 
ooly! 

But  DO,  the  young  false  one  had  fled. 
And  there  bung  the  lute  that  could  soften 

My  very  worst  pains  into  bliss; 
While  the  hand,  that  had  waked  it  so 
often, 

Nov  throbbed  to  a  proud  rival's  kiss. 

There  wat  a  time,  falsest  of  women, 
When  Breffni's  good  sword  would  have 
sought 

Tbt  man,  thro'  a  million  of  foemen, 
^T»o  dared    but   to    wrong    thee   in 

While  now — oh  degenerate  daughter 
Of  Erin,  how  fallen  is  thy  fame ! 

And  thro'  ages  of  bondage  and  slaughter, 
Oar  country  shall  blewi  for  thy  shame. 

Already,  the  curse  is  upon  her, 

And  strangers  her  vaJleys  profane; 
They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonor, 

And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain. 
Bat  on«ard !  —  the  green  banner  rearing. 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt ; 
Oo  <w  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin, 

Ou  tkein  is  the  Saxon  and  Guilt. 

OH!  HAD  WE  SOME  BRIGHT  UT- 
TLE  ISLE  OF  OUR  OWN. 

On!  hul  we  some  bright  little  isle  of 

oar  own, 
lo  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and 

»loBe, 
^*^e  a  leaf    never  dies  in  the  still 

Nooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole 

y«*r  of  flowers; 

■"■^^■i  to  cmbtace  that  opportunity  of  convey- 
JC  aw  froa  a  bMbaad  aha  ddaaled  lo  a  tover 
^«*««d.  MacMurdMdtoopinKtaallyobeyad 
■•  MuioQt,  and  had  tha  lady  coaveyad  to 


Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day; 
Where  siniply  to  feel  that  we  breathe, 

that  we  live. 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  elsewhere 
can  give. 

There,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as 

the  clime. 
We  should  love,  as  they  loved  in  the 

first  golden  time; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of 

the  air. 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all 
summer  there. 
.     With  affection  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers. 
And,  with  hope,  like  the  bee. 
Living  always  on  flowers. 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  day  of 

light. 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm 
as  the  night. 

FAREWELL  !  —  BUT  WHENEVER 
YOU   WELCOME  THE  HOUR. 

Farewell!  —  but  whenever  you  wel- 
come the  hour. 

That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in 
your  bower, 

Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  wel- 
comed it  too. 

And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy 
with  you. 

His  griefs  may  return,  not  a  hope  may 
remain 

Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  his 
pathway  of  pain. 

But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision, 
that  threw 

Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  lin- 
gering with  you. 

his  capital  of  Fema.**  —  The  monarch  Roder- 
ick espoused  the  cause  of  O'Ruark,  while  Mac 
Murchad  fled  to  England,  and  obuined  the  as- 
sisunce  of  Henry  If. 

"  Such,"  adds  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (as  I  find 
him  in  an  old  translation),  "ia  the  variat>le  and 
fickle  nature  of  woman,  by  whom  all  mischief 
in  the  world  (for  the  most  part)  do  happen  and 
come,  as  mav  appear  by  Mfarcus  Antoiuus,  and 
by  the  deatruction  of  Troy." 
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And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure 

fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart 

and  each  cup, 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or 

bright, 
My  soul,  happy  friends,  shall   be  with 

you  that  night; 

Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and 

your  wiles, 
And  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o'er  with 

your  smiles  — 
Too  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  mid  the  gay 

cheer 
Some  kind  Voice  had  murmured,  **  I  wish 

he  were  here!  " 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics 

of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,   which   she 

can  not  destroy; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow 

and  care, 
And  bring   back   the    features   that   joy 

used  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memo- 
ries filled ! 
Like  the  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once 

been  distilled  — 
You   may  break,  you   may  shatter    the 

vase,  if  you  will. 
But   the   scent  of   the   roses  will   hang 

round  it  still. 

OH!   DOUBT  ME  NOT. 
Oh  !  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er,  when  Folly  made  mc  rove. 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  walch  the  fire  awaked  by  Love. 
Altho'  this  heart  was  early  blown. 

And  fairest  hands  disturlwd  the  tree. 
They  only  shook  some  blossoms  down, 
Its  fruit  has  all  iK^en  kept  for  thee. 
Then  doubt  me  not  —  the  season 

Is  o'er,  when  Folly  made  me  rove, 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  watch  the  fire  awaked  by  Love. 

And  tho'  my  lute  no  longer 
May  sing  of  Passion's  ardent  spell. 

Yet,  trust  me,  all  the  stronger 
I  feel  the  bliss  I  do  not  tell. 


The  bee  thro*  many  a  garden  roves. 

And  hums  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er. 
But  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves. 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more. 
Then  doubt   me  not  —  the  season 
Is  o'er,  when  Folly  kept  me  free. 
And  now  the  vestal,  Reason, 
Shall  guard  the  flame  awaked  by  thee. 

YOU   REMEMBER  ELLEN.^ 
You  remember  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride, 
How  meekly  she  blest  hei* humble  lot, 
When  the  stranger,  William,  had  made 
her  his  bride, 
And  love  was  the  light  of  their  kmly 
cot. 
Together  they  toiled  through  winds  and 
rains. 
Till  William,  at  length,  in  sadness  said, 
**We  must  seek  our  fortune  on  other 
plains;  "  — 
Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lowly  shed. 

They  roamed  a  long  and  a  weary  way, 
Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at 
case, 
When  now,  at  close  of  one  stormy  dav, 
They  see  a  proud  castle   among  the 
trees. 
"To-night,"  said  the  youth,  "  we  '11  shel- 
ter there; 
**The  wind  blows  cold,  the  hour  is 
late:" 
So  he  blew  the  horn  with  a  chieftain's  air, 
And  the  Porter  bowed,  as  they  past  the 
gate. 

**  Now,  welcome,  Lady,**  exclaimed  the 
youth,  — 
*•  This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark 
woods  all !  " 
She  believed  him  craced,  but  his  words 
were  truth. 
For  Ellen  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall ! 
And  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 
What  William  the  stranger  wooed  and 
wed; 
And  the  light  of  bliss,  in  these  lordly 
groves, 
Shines  pure  as  it  did  in  the  lowly  shed. 

1  This  ballad  was  sugnsted  by  a  welt-knovo 
and  interestiiiK  story  told  of  a  certain  nobto 
family  in  Engund. 
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I   D  MOURN  THE  HOPES. 
I  *D  mourn  the  hopes  that  Icjive  me, 

If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too; 
I  'd  weep  when  friends  deceive  me, 

If  thoa  wert,  like  them,  untrue. 
But  while  I  've  thee  before  me, 

Wi^   heart   so  warm  and  eyes  so 
bright. 
No  clouds  can  linger  o*er  me. 

That  smile  turns  them  all  to  light. 

T  is  not  in  fate  to  harm  me, 

While  fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me; 
T  is  not  in  joy  to  charm  ne. 

Unless  joy  be  shared  wim  thee. 
One  minute's  dream  about  thee 

Were    worth    a    long,    an    endless 
year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee, 

My  own  love,  my  only  dear ! 

And  tho'  the  hope  be  gone,  love. 

That  long  sparkled  o'er  our  way, 
Oh!  we  shall  journey  on,  love. 

More  safely,  without  its  ray. 
Far  better  lights  shall  win  me 

Along  the  path  I  *ve  yet  to  roam :  — 
The  mind  that  burns  within  me, 

And  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  home. 

Thus,  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 

The  traveller  ix  first  goes  out. 
He  feels  awhile  benighted. 

And  looks  round  in  fear  and  doubt. 
But  soon,  the  prospect  clearing. 

By  cloudless  starlight  on  he  treads. 
And  thinks  no  lamp  so  cheering 

As  that  light  which  Heaven  sheds. 

COME  O'ER  THE  SEA. 
C611E  oVr  the  sea, 
Maiden,  with  me, 
Mine  thro*  sunshine,  storm,  and  snows; 
Seasons  may  roll. 
Bat  the  true  soul 
Bwns  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 
*^  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part 

not; 
T  11  life  where   thou  art,    't  is   death 
where  thou  art  not. 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden,  with  me, 


Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows; 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 

Was  not  the  sea 

Made  for  the  Free, 

Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone? 

Here  we  are  slaves. 

But,  on  the  waves. 

Love  and  Liberty  's  all  our  own. 

No   eye   to   watch,   and    no  tongue   to 

wound  us. 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around 
us  — 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea, 
Maiden,  with  me, 
Mine  thro'  sunshine,  storm,  and  snows; 
Seasons  may  roll. 
But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 

HAS  SORROW  THY  YOUNG  DAYS 

SHADED. 
Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded. 

As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet  ? 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  faded. 

That,  even  in  sorrow,  were  sweet? 
Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ?  — 
Then,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I  '11  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender, 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine,^ 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendor 

All  over  the  surface  shine  — 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper. 

Allured  by  the  gleam  that  shone, 
Ah  !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper. 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story,' 
That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 

With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory  — 
Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee? 

1  Our  Wicklow  Gold  Mine*,  to  which  this 
verse  Alludes,  dc^rve,  I  fear,  but  loo  well  the 
character  here  giv-cn  of  them. 

2  "  The  bird,  having  got  it«  priie,  settled  not 
far  off,  with  the  talisman  in  his  month.    The 

Erince  drew  itear  it.  hoping  it  would  drop  it; 
ut,  as  he  approached,  the  oird  took  wing,  and 
settled  again/'  tx^.-^^^Arubian  Niikts.'* 
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On  branch  after  branch  aJighting, 
The  gem  did  she  still  display, 

And,  when  nearest  and  most  inviting, 
Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away? 

If  thus  the  young  hours  have  fleeted, 

When  sorrow  itself  looked  bright; 
If  thus  the  fair  hope  hath  cheated. 

That  led  thee  along  so  light; 
If  thus  the  cold  world  now  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear :  — 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I  Ml  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

NO,  NOT  MORE  WELCOME. 
No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairy  numbers 

Of  music  fall  on  the  sleeper's  ear, 
When  half-awaking  from  fearful  slum- 
bers. 
He  thinks  the  full  choir  of  heaven  is 
near,  — 
Than  came  that  voice,  when,  all  forsaken, 

This  heart  long  had  sleeping  lain. 
Nor  thought  its  cold  pulse  would  evet 
waken 
To  such  benign,  blessed  sounds  again. 

Sweet  voice  of  comfort !  *t  was  like  the 
stealing 
Of  summer  wind  thro*  some  wreathed 
shell  — 
Each  secret  winding,  each  inmost  feeling 

Of  all  my  soul  echoed  to  its  spell. 
T  was  whispered  balm  —  *t  was  sunshine 
spoken !  — 
I  *d  live  years  of  grief  and  pain 
To  have  my  long  sleep  of  sorrow  broken 
By  such  benign,  blessed  sounds  again. 

WHEN   FIRST  I   MET  THEE. 
When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young. 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 
And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied. 
Still  clung  with  hope  the  fonder. 
And  thought,  tho*  false  to  all  beside, 
From  me  ihou  couldst  not  wander. 
But  go,  deceiver !  go, 
The  heart,  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low. 
Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it. 


When  every  tongue  thy  follies  named, 

I  fled  the  unwelcome  story; 
Or  found,  in  even  the  faults  they  blamed. 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory, 
/still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

Conspired  to  wrone,  to  slight  thee; 
The  heart  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends. 
Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver !  go,  — 
Some  day,  perhaps,  thou  'It  waken 
From  pleasure's  dream,  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

Even    now.   tho*  youth   its  bloom   bas 
shed,  V 
No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee: 
The   few,  who  loved  thee  once,  have 
fled. 
And  they  who  flatter  scorn  thee. 
Thy  midnight  cup  is  pledged  to  slaTes, 

No  genial  ties  enwreath  it; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  graves. 
Has  rank  cold  hearts  beneath  it. 
Go  —  go  —  tho*  worlds  were  thiQe» 

I  would  not  now  surrender 
One  taintless  tear  of  mine 
•  For  all  thy  guilty  splendor ! 

And  days  may  come,  thou  false  one !  yet, 

When  even  those  ties  shall  sever; 
When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret. 

On  her  thou  'st  lost  forever; 
On  her  who,  in  thy  fortune's  fall. 

With  smiles  had  still  received  thee. 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 
Her  fancy  first  believed  thee. 
Go  —  go  — 't  is  vain  to  curse, 

'T  is  weakness  to  upbraid  thee; 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 
Than  guilt  and  shame  have   made 
thee. 

WHILE   HISTORY'S  MUSE. 
While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was 
keeping  , 

Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  Destiny 
weaves, 
Beside  her   the  Genius  of    Erin  stood 
weeping, 
For  hers  was  the  story  that  blotted  the 
leaves. 
But  oh  1  how  the  tear  in  her  eyelids  grew 
bright, 
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When,  titer  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and 
shame, 
She  saw  History  write, 
With  a  pencil  of  light 
That  iilnroed  the  whole  volume,  her  Wei- 
Ungton*s  name. 

"  Hiil,  Star  of  my  Isle ! »'  said  the  Spirit, 
all  sparkling 
With  beams,  such  as  break  from  her 
own  dewy  skies  — 
**Thro'  ages   of   sorrow,   deserted   and 
darkling, 
"I We  watched  for  some  glory  like 
thine  to  arise. 
**  For,  tbo*  heroes  I  *ve  numbered,  un- 

blest  was  their  lot, 
^  And  unhallowed  they  sleep  in  the  cross- 
ways  of  Fame; — 
"  But  oh !  there  b  not 
*'  One  dishoiKMring  blot 
**0d  the  wreath  that  encircles  fhy  Wel- 
lington's name. 

"  Yet  still  the  last  crown  of  thy  toils  is 
remaining, 
"The  grandest,  the  purest,  even  thou 
hast  yet  known ; 
"The*  proud  was  thy  task,  other  nations 
unchaining, 
"  Far  prouder  to  heal  the  deep  wounds 
of  thy  own. 
"At  the  foot  of  that  throne,  for  whose 

weal  thoo  hast  stood, 
"Go,  plead  for  the  land  that  first  cradled 
thy  fame, 
**  And,  bright  o'er  the  flood 
**0f  her  tears  and  her  blood, 
"  Let  the  rainbow  of  Hope  be  her  Wel- 
lington's name ! " 

THE  TIME  V  VE  LOST  IN  WOa 
INC. 
The  time  I  've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light,  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Tbo*  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
1  scorned  the  lore  she  brought  me. 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks. 
And  foUy  's  all  they  've  taught  me. 


Her  snfile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted. 

Like  him  the  Sprite,^ 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that  's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  Beauty  won  me, 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me, 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turned  away, 
O !  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing? 
No,  vain,  alas !  the  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 

WHERE   IS  THE  SLAVE. 

Oh,  where  's  the  slave  so  lowly. 
Condemned  to  chains  unholy. 

Who,  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first, 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly? 
What  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it. 
Would  wait  till  time  decayed  it, 

When  thus  its  wing 

At  once  may  spring 
To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it? 

Farewell,  Erin,  —  farewell,  all. 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fall ! 

Less  dear  the  laurel  growing. 
Alive,  untouched  and  blowing, 

Than  that,  whose  braid 

Is  plucked  to  shade 
The  brows  with  victory  glowing. 
We  tread  the  land  that  bore  us. 
Her  green  flag  glitters  o'er  us. 

The  friends  we  've  tried 

Are  by  our  side, 
•    And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us. 

Farewell,  Erin,  —  farewell,  all, 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fall ! 

1  This  alludes  to  a  kind  of  Irish  fairy,  wkkfa 
is  to  b«  met  with,  they  say,  in  the  fields  at  dusk. 
As  long  as  you  keep  your  eyes  upon  him,  he  is 
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COME,    REST  IN  THIS  BOSOM. 
Come,    rest    in    this   bosom,    my   own 

stricken  de.er, 
Tho*  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy 

home  is  still  here; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can 

o*ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to 

the  last. 

Oh !  what  was  love  made  for,  if  *t  is  not 

the  same 
Thro*  joy  and  thro*  torment,  thro*  glory 

and  shame? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  's  in  that 

heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 

thou  art. 

Thou  hast  called  me  thy  Angel  in  mo- 
ments of  bliss, 

And  thy  Angel  I  *11  be,  mid  the  horrors 
of  this,  — 

Thro*  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps 
to  pursue. 

And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,  —  or 
perish  there  too ! 

*T  IS  GONE,   AND  FOR   EVER. 
*T  IS  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  we 
saw  breaking, 
Like    Heaven *s   first   dawn   o*er   the 
sleep  of  the  dead  — 
When  Man,  from  the  slumber  of  ages 
awaking, 
Looked  upward,   and  blest  the  pure 
ray,  ere  it  fled. 
*T  is  gone,  and  the  gleams  it  has  left  of 

its  burning 
But  deepen  the  long  night  of  bondage 

and  mourning, 
That  dark  o'er  the  kingdoms  of  earth  is 
returning, 
And  darkest  of  all,  hapless  Erin,  o*er 
thee. 

fixed,  and  in  your  power;  — but  the  moment  you 
look  away  (and  he  u  ingenious  in  furnishing  some 
inducement)  he  vanishes.  I  had  thought  that  this 
was  the  sprite  which  we  call  the  Kcprechaun :  but 
a  high  authority  upon  such  subjects,  Lady  Mor- 
gan, (in  a  note  upon  her  national  and  interesting 
novel,  O'Doanel).  has  given  a  Tcry  difierent  ac* 
Goani  of  that  goblin. 


For  high  was    thy  hope,   when   those 

glories  were  darting 
Around  thee,  thro*  all  the  gross  clouds 

of  the  world; 
When  Truth,  from  her  fetters  indignantly 

starting. 
At  once,  like  a  Sun-burst,  her  banner 

unfurled.^ 
Oh !  never  shall  earth  see  a  moment  so 

splendid  1 
Then,  then  —  had  one  Hymn  of  Deliver- 
ance blended 
The  tongues  of  all  nations — how  sweet 

had  ascended 
The  first  note  of  Liberty,  Erin,  from 

thee! 

But,  shame  on  those  tyrants,  who  enried 

the  blessing ! 
And  shame  on  the    light   race,    un- 
worthy its  good. 
Who,   It    Death's  reeking    altar,    like 

furies,  caressing 
The  young  hope  of  Freedom,  baptised 

it  in  blood. 
Then  vanished  for  ever  that  fair,  sunny 

vision, 
Which,   spite  of   the  slavish,  the   cold 

heart's  derision. 
Shall  long  be  remembered,  pure,  bright, 

and  elysian, 
As  first  it  arose,  my  lost  Erin,  on  thee. 

I   SAW   FROM  THE  BEACH. 
I  SAW  from  the  beach,  when  the  morn- 
ing was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously 
on; 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beac^  was 
declining. 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters 
were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early 
promise. 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we 
have  known; 
Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morn- 
ing, ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak 
shore  alone. 

1  "  The  Sun-bunt  **  was  the  bncifal  naow 
given  by  the  ancient  Irish  to  the  Royal  BkBS«r« 
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Xe'er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorn- 
ing 
The  dose  of  oar  day,  the  calm  eve  of 
oar  night;  — 
Utc  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild 
freshness  of  Morning, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth 
ETcning's  best  light. 

Oh,  who  woald  not  welcome  that  mo- 
ment's returning, 
^lien  passion  first  waked  a  new  life 
thro*  his  frame, 
Aad  his  soul,  like  the  wood,  that  grows 
predoos  in  burning. 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love*s  ex- 
quisite flame. 

HLL  THE  BUMPER   FAIR. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair  1 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
0*eT  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 
Wil*s  electric  flame 

Ne'er  so  swiftly  passes, 
As  when  thro*  the  frame 

It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

Sages  can,  they  say, 

Gv&sp  the  light ning^s  pinions. 
And  bnog  down  its  ray 

From  the  starred  dominions :  — 
So  we,  Sages,  sit. 

And,  mid  bumpers  brightening, 
Ffonn  the  Heaven  of  Wit 

Draw  down  all  its  lightning. 

Woaldst  thou  know  what  6rst 

Made  our  souls  inherit 
This  ennobling  thirst 

For  wine's  celestial  spirit? 
It  chanced  upon  that  day, 

NVlien,  as  bards  inform  us, 
Prometheus  stole  away 

The  living  fires  that  warm  us: 

The  careless  Youth,  when  up 
To  Glory's  fount  aspiring, 

Took  nor  urn  nor  cup 
To  hide  the  pilfered  fire  in.  — 


But  oh  his  joy,  when,  round 
The  halls  of  Heaven  spying, 
•    Among  the  stars  he  found 
A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying ! 

Some  drops  were  in  that  bowl. 

Remains  of  last  night's  pleasure. 
With  which  the  Sparks  of  Soul 

Mixt  their  burning  treasure. 
Hence  the  goblet's  shower 

Hath  such  spells  to  win  us; 
Hence  its  mighty  power 

O'er  that  flame  within  us. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

DEAR    HARP   OF    MY  COUNTRY. 
JDbar  Harp  of  my  Country !  in  darkness 
I  found  thee. 
The  cold  chain  of   silence  had  hung 
I        o'er  thee  long,^ 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I 
unbound  thee. 
And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  free- 
dom, and  song ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note 
of  gladness 
Have  wakened  thy  fondest,  thy  liveli- 
est thrill; 
fBut,  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep 
sigh  of  sadness, 
That  even  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal 
'         from  thee  still. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country!  farewell  to 
thy  numbers, 
This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last 
we  shall  twine ! 
Go,  sleep  with  4he  sunshine  of  Fame  on 
thy  slumbers, 

1  In  that  rebellious  but  beautiful  song,  '*  When 
Erin  first  rose,"  there  is,  if  1  recollect  right,  the 
following  line  :  — 

**  The  dark  chain  of  Silence  was  thrown  o'er  the 
deep." 

The  chain  of  Silence  was  a  sort  of  practical  fig- 
ure of  rhetoric  among  the  ancient  Iri«^h.  W.ilker 
tells  us  of  "a  celebrated  contention  for  precedence 
between  Finn  and  Gaul,  near  Ki'iu's  palace  at 
Almhaim,  where  the  attending  Rirds,  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  produce  a  cessation  *>f  hosulities, 
shook  the  chain  of  Silence,  and  flung  themselves 
among  the  ranks."  See  also  the  Ode  to  (/.»«/, 
tht  SoHo/  .^forni,  in  Miss  Brooke's  "  ReliqiUi  ^ 
Iruk  Poetry:' 
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I     Till  touched  by  some  hand  less  an- 
worthy  than  mine; 
If   the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or 
lover, 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  *t  is  thy 
glory  alone; 
I  was  ^m/  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly 
over. 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked 
was  thy  own. 

MY  GENTLE   HARP. 
My  gentle  Harp,  once  more  I  waken 

The  sweetness  of  thy  slumbering  strain; 
In  tears  our  last  farewell  was  taken. 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  o'er  thee  broken. 

But,  like  those  Harps  whose  heavenly 
skill 
Of  slavery,  dark  as  thine,  hath  spoken. 

Thou  hang'st  upon  the  willows  still. 

And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded, 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came. 

And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded 

With  hopes  —  that  now  are  turned  to 

shame. 

Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  singing 

Her  halcyon  song  o*er  land  and  sea, 
Tho'  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing, 
V-         She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then,  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure. 
My  drooping  Harp,  from  chords  like 
thine? 
Alas,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decline ! 
Or   how  shall  I,  who  love,  who   bless 
thee. 
Invoke    thy    breath    for     Freedom's 
strains. 
When  even  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress 
thee, 
Are   sadly   mixt  —  half   flowers,   half 
chains? 

But  come  —  if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 
One   breath   of   joy,  oh,  breathe   for 
me, 
And    show    the   world,   in    chains  and 
sorrow. 
How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be; 
How  gaily,  even  mid  gloom  surrounding. 


Thou   yet  canst    wake  at   pleasure's 
thrill  — 
Like  Memnon's  broken  image  sounding, 
Mid  desolation  tuneful  still !  ^ 

IN  THE   MORNING  OF  LIFE. 
In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  cares 
are  unknown. 
And  its  pleasures  in  all  their  new  lustre 
begin, 
When  we  live  in  a  bright -beaming  world 
of  our  own. 
And  the  light  that  surrounds  us  is  all 
from  within; 
Oh  't  is  not, believe  me, in  that  happy  time 
We  can  love,  as  in  hours  of  less  trans- 
port we  may;  — 
Of  our   smiles,  of  our  hopes,   't   is  the 
gay  sunny  prime. 
But  affection  is  truest  when  these  fade 
away. 

When   we  see  the  first  glory  of   youth 
pass  us  by. 
Like   a  leaf  on  the  stream  that  will 
never  return; 
When  our  cup,  which  had  sparkled  with 
pleasure  so  high. 
First  tastes  of  the  olAer,  the  dark -flow- 
ing urn; 
Then,  then  is  the  time  when  affection 
holds  sway 
With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joy 
never  knew; 
Love,  nursed  among  pleasures,  is  faith- 
less as  they. 
But   the   love   born   of   Sorrow,    like 
Sorrow,  is  true. 

In  climes  full  of  sunshine,  tho'  spHendid 
the  flowers. 
Their  sighs  have  no  freshness,   their 
odor  no  worth; 
'T  is  the  cloud  and  the  mist  of  our  own 
Isle  of  showers, 
That  call  the  rich  spirit  of  fragrancy 
forth. 
So  it   b  not  mid  splendor,  prosperity, 
mirth. 
That   the   depth  of   Love's  generotts 
spirit  appears; 

1  DimidUt    maricer  ytumani   ubi  JItnttmmm 
chardm.  —JwO€MmL 
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To  Um  sunshine  oi  smiles  it  may  first  owe 
its  birth. 
Bat  the  soul  ol  its  sweetness  is  drawn 
out  by  tears. 

AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP. 
As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Agiiast  the  wind  was  cleaving, 
Her  trembUng  pennant  still  looked  back 

To  that  dear  isle  't  was  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us; 
So  torn  oar  hearts  as  on  we  rove, 

To  those  we  >e  left  behind  as. 

When,  roand  the  bowl,  of  vanished  years 

We  talk,  with  joyous  seeming,  — 
Wrth  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming; 
While  memory  brings  us  back  again 

Esch  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
Oil,  sweet 's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we  *ve  left  behind  us. 

Aad  when,  in  other  dimes,  we  meet 

Some  isle,  or  vale  enchanting. 
Where   all    looks    flowery,    wild,   and 
sweet, 

And  naught  bat  love  is  wanting; 
We  think  m>w  great  had  been  our  bliss, 

U  Heaven  had  but  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  iome  we  've  left  behind  us  1 

As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve. 

When  eastward  darkly  going. 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  tl^v  leave 

SUIl  faint  behind  thera  glowing,  — 
So»  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 

To  gloom  hath  near  consigned  us, 
Wc  torn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  ioy  that  *s  left  behind  as. 

WHEN  COLD   IN  THE  EARTH. 
Whin  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend 
thoa  hast  loved. 
Be  his  faulu  and  his  follies  forgot  by 
thee  then; 
(^1  if  from  their  slumber  the  veil  be  re- 
tftored. 
Weep  o'ef  then  in  silence,  and  close 
itigain. 


And  oh !  if  *t  is  pain  to  remember  how 
far 
From  the  pathways  of  light  he  was 
tempted  to  roam. 
Be  it  bliss  to  remember  that  thoa  wert 
the  star 
That  arose  on  his  darkness  and  guided 
him  home. 

From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty  first 
came 
The  revealings,  that  taught  him  true 
love  to  adore. 
To  feel  the  bright  presence,  and  turn  him 
with  shame 
From  the  idols  he  blindly  had  knelt  to 
before. 
0*er  the  waves  of  a  life,  long  benighted 
and  wild. 
Thou  earnest,  like  a  soft  golden  calm 
o'er  the  sea; 
And  if  happiness  porely  and  glowingly 
smiled 
On  his  evening  horixon,  the  light  was 
from  thee. 

And  tho*,  sometimes,  the  shades  of  past 
folly  might  rise, 
And  tho*  falsehood  again  would  allure 
him  to  stray, 
He  but  turned  to  the  glory  that  dwelt  in 
those  eyes. 
And  the  folly,   the   falsehood,   soon 
vanished  away. 
As  the  Priests  of  the  Son,  when  their 
altar  grew  dim, 
At  the  day-beam  alone  C3u]d  its  lustre 
repair. 
So,  if  virtue  a  moment  grew  languid  in 
him, 
He  but   flew  to  that  smile  and  re- 
kindled it  there. 


REMEMBER  THEE. 

Remember  thee?  yes,  while  there  's  life 

in  this  heart. 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou 

art; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and 

thv  showers. 
Than  tne  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sun- 

niest  hours. 
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Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great, 

glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem 

of  the  sea, 
I  might  hail   thee  with  prouder,   with 

happier  brow. 
But  oh !  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply 

than  now? 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood 

as  it  runs. 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to 

thy  sons  — 
Whose  hearts,   like   the  young  of   the 

desert-bird's  nest. 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows 

from  thy  breast. 

WREATH  THE  BOWL. 

Wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul, 
The  brightest  wit  can  find  us; 

We  41  take  a  flight 

Towards  heaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

Should  Love  amid 

The  wreaths  be  hid. 
That  joy,  the  enchanter,  brings  us. 

No  danger  fear. 

While  wine  is  near. 
We  *11  drown  him  if  he  stings  us. 

Then,  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul, 
The  brightest  wit  can  find  us ; 

We  Ml  take  a  flight 

Towards  heaven  to-night, 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

*T  was  nectar  fed 

Of  old,  't  is  said, 
Their  Junos,  Joves,  Apollos; 

And  man  may  brew 

His  nectar  too, 
The  rich  receipt  *s  as  follows: 

Take  wine  like  this. 

Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended, 

Then  bring  wit's  beam 

To  warm  the  stream, 
And  there  *8  your  nectar,  splendid ! 

So  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soiil, 


The  brightest  wit  can  find  us; 
We  Ml  take  a  flight 
Towards  heaven  to-night. 

And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

Say,  why  did  Time 

His  glass  sublime 
Fill  up  with  sands  unsightly, 

When  wine,  he  knew. 

Runs  brisker  through. 
And  sparkles  far  more  brightly? 

Oh,  lend  it  us, 

And,  smiling  thus. 
The  glass  in  two  we  Ml  sever. 

Make  pleasure  glide 

In  double  tide, 
And  fill  both  ends  for  ever  I 

Then  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul 
The  brightest  wit  can  find  us; 

We  Ml  take  a  flight 

Towards  heaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

WHENE'ER  I  SEE  THOSE  SMIL- 
ING EYES. 
Whenb'er  I  see  those  smiKng  eye$. 

So  full  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  light, 
As  if  no  doud  could  ever  rise. 

To  dim  a  heaven  so  purely  bright  — 
I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow 

In  grief  may  lose  its  every  fay, 
And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now, 

Almost  forget  it  once  was  gay. 

For  time  will  come  with  all  its  blights. 

The  ruined  hope,  the  fnend  unkind, 
And  love,  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 

A  chilled  or  burning  heart  behind :  — 
While  youth,  that  now  like  snow  appears. 

Ere  sullied  by  the  darkening  rain. 
When  once  't  is  touched  by  sorrow's  tears 

Can  never  shine  so  bright  again. 

IF  THOU   'LT  BE  MINE. 
If  thou  Mt  be  mine,  the  treasures  of  air, 
Of  earth,  and  sea,  shall  lie  at  thy  feet; 
Whatever  in  Fancy's  eye  looks  fair, 
Or  in  Hope's  sweet  music  sounds  mosi 
sweet. 
Shall  be  ours  — if  thoa  wilt  be  nniie, 
love  I 
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Bright  flowers  shall  bloom  wherever  we 
rore, 
A  voice  divine  shall  talk  in  each  stream ; 
The  star*  shall  look  like  worlds  of  love, 
And  this  earth  be  all  one  beautiful 
dream 
lo  our  eyes  —  if  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
kwc! 

And  thoughts,  whose   source  is  hidden 
and  high. 
Like  streams,  that  come  from  heaven- 
ward hills, 
1       Shall  keep  our  hearts,  like  meads,  that  lie 
To  be  bathed  by  those  eternal  rills, 
Erer  green,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love ! 

An  this  and  more  the  Spirit  of  Love 
Can  breathe  o'er  them,  who  feel  his 
spelU; 
imt  heaven,  which  forms  his  home  above. 
He  can  make  on  earth,  wherever  he 
dwells. 
As  thou  *lt  own,  —  if  thou  wilt  be 
mine,  love ! 

TO  LADIES'   EYES. 
To  Ladies'  eyes  around,  boy, 
_Wc  can't  refuse,  we  can't  refuse, 
Tho'  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boy, 

T  is  hard  to  choose,  't  is  hard  to 
choose, 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

VoQ  airy  bowers,  yon  airy  bowers. 
The  ojontlcss  eyes  that  brighten 

This  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 
B«  fill  the  cup  —  where'er,  boy, 

Oar  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall, 
We  >€  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 

Some  k»ks  there  are  so  holy. 
They  seem  but  given,  they  seem  but 

As  shining  beacons,  solely. 

To  light  to  heaven,  to  light  to  heaven. 
While  some --oh!  ne'er  believe  them -— 

«ith  tempting  ray,  with  templing  ray, 
*«ki  lead  OS  (God  forgive  them  I) 

The  other  way,  the  other  way. 
*Jfil  the  cup  —  where'er,  b<^, 

Ow  cbmre  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
Uil, 


We  *re  sure  to  find  Love  there,  Ijoy, 
So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all  I 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror, 

Love   seems    portrayed,   Love   seems 
portrayed, 
But  shun  the  flattering  error, 

'T  is  but  his  shade,  't  is  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fixt  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know. 
And  lips  —  but  this  is  telling  — 

So  here  they  go !  so  here  they  go ! 
Fill  up,  fill  up  —  where'er,  boy, 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  mav 
fall,  ' 

We  *re  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 

FORGET  NOT  THE  FIELD. 
Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished. 

The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave. 
All  gone  —  and  the  bright  hope  we  cher- 
ished 
Gone  with  them,  and  quenched  in  their 
grave  I 

Oh !  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
Those  hearts  as  they  bounded  before. 

In  the  face  of  high  heaven  to  fight  over 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more; — 

Could  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven 
Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then, 

No,  't  is  not  in  Man,  nor  in  Heaven, 
To  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again  I 

But   't  is  past  —  and,  tho*  blaroned   in 
story 
The  name  of  our  Victor  may  be. 
Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory 
Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the 
free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name, 

Than  the  trophies  of  all,  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame. 

THEY  MAY  RAIL  AT  THIS  LIFE. 
Thky  may  rail   at   this  life —  from  the 

hour  I  began  it, 
I  found  it  a  life  lull  of  kindness  and 

bliss; 
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And,  until  they  can  show  me  some  hap- 
pier planet, 
More  social  and  bright,   I  '11  content 
me  with  this. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  such  lips  and 
such  eyes, 
As  before  me  this  moment  enraptured 
I  see, 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their 
orbs  in  the  skies. 
But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you, 
love,  and  me. 

In  Mercury's  star,  where  each  moment 
can  bring  them 
New  sunshine  and  wit  from  the  foun- 
tain on  high, 
Tho*  the  nympns  may  have  livelier  poets 
to  sing  them,^ 
They  've  none,  even  there,  more  en- 
amoured than  I. 
And,  as  long  as  this  harp  can  be  wakened 
to  love, 
And   that   eye    its  divine   inspiration 
shall  be, 
lliey  may  talk  as  they  will  of  their  Edens 
above, 
But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  yon, 
love,  and  me. 

In  that  star  of  the  west,  by  whose  shadowy 
splendor. 
At  twilight  so  often  we  've  roamed 
thro'  the  dew. 
There  are  maidens,  perhaps,  who  have 
bosoms  as  tender. 
And  look,  in  their  twilights,  as  lovely 
as  you.' 
But  the'  they  were  even  more  bright  than 
the  queen 
Of  that  isle  they  Inhabit  in  heaven's 
blue  sea, 
As  I  never  those  fair  young  celestials 
have  seen. 
Why  —  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you, 
love,  and  me. 

As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  verge  of 
creation,' 
Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be 
equally  rare, 

1  Toui  Its  kahitans  de  Merntre  sont  vi/s.  — 

2  La  Terr*  p<mrra  hire  pour  Vhuu  titmU  du 


Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  for 
that  station. 
Heaven  knows  we  have  plenty  on  earth 
we  could  spare. 
Oh  1  think  what  a  world  we  should  bcve 
of  it  here. 
If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection  and 
glee. 
Were  to  fly  up  to  Saturn's  comfortless 
sphere, 
And  leave  earth  to  such  spirits  as  you, 
love,  and  me. 

OH    FOR    THE    SWORDS    OF 
FORMER  TIME! 
Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time ! 

Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them. 
When  armed  for  Right,  they  stood  sub- 
lime. 

And  tyrants  crouched  before  them  t 
When  free  yet,  ere  courts  began 

With  honors  to  enslave  him, 
The  be$t  honors  worn  by  Man 

Were  those  which  Virtue  gave  him. 
Oh  for  the  swords,  etc. 

Oh  for  the  kings  who  flourished  then  t 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crowned  theiD» 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freeborn  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them. 
When,  safe  built  on  bosoms  true, 

The  throne  was  but  the  centre, 
Round  which  Love  a  circle  drew. 

That  Treason  durst  not  enter. 
Oh  for  the  kings  who  flourished  then  J 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crowned  them. 
When  hearts  and  nands  of  freeborn  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them  ! 

ST.    SENANUS  AND    THE    LADY. 

ST.   SENANUS.  • 

**0h  !  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle, 
"Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  smile; 
**  For  on  thy  deck,  though  dark  it  be, 

**  A  female  form  I  see; 
"And  I  have  sworn  this  sainted  sod 
"Shall  ne'er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod." 

herder  ei  la  mthne  des  am^ttrt^  emmme  Vhtma  tett 
^ur  Hints.  —  "  Piurmiiti  des  M^mkiV 

3  In  a  nMtrical  life  of  St.  Seaamia,  wliick  is 
taken  from  an  old  Kilkenny  MS.,  and  mav  be 
found  among  the  "  Afta  Samclorum  Hibemtet* 
we  are  told  of  his  flight  to  the  island  ol  Scattcry, 
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THE  LADY. 

•*0h!  Father,  send  not  hence  my  bark, 
"  Thro'  wintry  winds  and  billows  dark : 
"  I  come  with  humble  heart  to  share 

"Thy  morn  and  evening  prayer; 
"  Nor  mine  the  feet,  oh !  holy  Saint, 
•'The  brightness  oi  thy  sod  to  taint.** 

The  Lady^s  prayer  Senanus  spurned; 
The  wtnos  blew  fresh,  the  bark  returned; 
But  legends  hint,  that  had  the  maid 

Till  morning's  light  delayed. 
And  given  the  saint  one  rosy  smile, 
She  ne'er  had  left  his  lonely  isle. 

NE'ER  ASK  THE  HOUR. 
Ki'CR  ask  the  hour  —  what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  deals  out  his  treasures? 
The  golden  moments  lent  us  thus, 

Arc  not  his  coin,  but  Pleasure's. 
If  coontiog  them  o'er  could  add  to  their 
blisses, 

I  *d  number  each  glorious  second : 
Bot  moments  of   joy  are,  like   Lesbia's 
kisses. 

Too  quick  and  sweet  to  be  reckoned. 
TVeB  fiH  the  cup — what  is  it  to  us 

How  time  his  circle  measures? 
The  liiry  boors  we  call  up  thus. 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleasure's. 

Voong  Joy  ne'er    thought   of  counting 
boms. 

Till  Care,  one  summer's  morning. 
Set  ap,  among  his  moling  flowers, 

A  dial,  by  way  of  warning, 
te  Joy  kivrd  better  to  gaxe  on  the  sun. 

As  king  as  its  tight  was  glowing. 
Than  to  watch  with  old  Ou'e  bow  the 
shadow  stole  on, 

And  bow  fast  that  light  was  going. 
So  fill  the  cup  —  what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  his  circle  measures? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  up  thus, 

Obey  DO  wand  but  Pleasure's. 

«d  \kk  rwohitioB  not  to  admit  aay  woaum  of 
«  pwty;  he  refosed  to  receirc  even  a  sister 
w.  Sl  Caanera,  whom  an  angel  had  taken  to 
ibe  tilaad  (or  the  ezprcM  purpoce  of  introducing 
wto  him.  Tlw  following  waa  the  ungracious 
**ti  of  SetunuB,  accoi^ing  to  his  poetical 


mi  Prttnd,  ^id/ttminis 
fmmmtmmt  «tt  cum  m^mackis  T 


SAIL  ON,   SAIL  ON. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark  — 

Wherever  blows  the  welcome  wind. 
It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark. 

More  sad  than  those  we  leave  behind. 
£^h  wave  that  passes  seems  to  say, 

"Tho*  death  beneath  our  smile  may 
be, 
**  Less  cold  we  are,  less  false  than  they, 

•'Whose  smiling  wrecked  thy  hopes 
and  thee." 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  —  thro*  endless  space  — 

Thro'  calm  —  thro'  tempest  —  stop  no 
more: 
The  stormiest  sea  *s  a  resting  place 

To  him   who   leaves  such   hearts  on 
shore. 
Or  — if  some  desert  land  we  meet, 

Where  never  yet  false-hearted  men   - 
Profaned  a  world,  that  else  weresweet,^ 

Then  rest  thee,  bark,  but  not  till  then. 

THE  PARALLEL. 

Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion,^  if  closely  resenv 
bling. 
In  shame  a^d  in  sorrow,  thy  withered* 
up  heart  — 
If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  *'  cup 
of  trembling  " 
Could  make  us  thy  children,  our  parent 
thou  art. 

Like  thee  doth  our  nation  He  conquered 
and  broken. 
And  fallea  from  her  head  is  the  once 
royal  crown; 
In  her  streets,  in  her  balls,  Desolation 
hath  spoken, 
And  **  while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sim  hath 
gone  down."* 

nee  U  nee  uUam  aliam 
mdmitUmMs  in  insuiam* 
See  the  "  w4f/a  Sand,  Hib.;'  page  610. 
According  to  Dr.  Lcdwich,  St.  Senanus  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Uie  river  Shannon ;  but 
O'Connor  and  other  antiquarians  deny  the  meta- 
morphose indignantly. 

1  These  versea  were  written  after  the  perusal 
of  n  treatise  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  professing  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  originally  Jews. 

2  **  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  It  was  yet 
day."— yrr.  xv.  9. 
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Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  mid  dreams  of 
returning, 
Die  far  from  the  home  it  were  life  to 
behold; 
Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of 
their  mourning, 
Remember  the  bright  things  that  blest 
them  of  old. 


Ah,  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee  "  the 
Forsaken,"  i 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished,  her  proud- 
est are  slaves; 
And   the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when 
gayest  they  waken, 
Have  tones  mid  their  mirth  like  the 
wind  over  graves  I 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance  —  yet  came 
there  the  morrow. 
That  shines  out,  at  last,  on  the  longest 
dark  night, 
When  the  sceptre,  that  smote  thee  with 
slavery  and  sorrow, 
Was  shivered  at  once,  like  a  reed,  in 
thy  sight. 

When   that  cup,   which   for  others  the 
proud  Golden  City  2 
Had     brimmed     full     of     bitterness, 
drenched  her  own  lips; 
And   the   world  sh»  had    trampled   on 
heard,  without  pity. 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry 
irom  her  ships. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the 
haughty  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,   her   rulers 
unjust, 
And,  a  ruin,  at  last,  for  the  earthworm 
to  cover,'' 
The  Lady  of  Kingdoms*  lay  low  in  the 
dust. 

1  "  TTiou  shall  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken." 
—  tsaiAH^  Ixii.  4. 

.,«uJI  ^r^  *^j .  ^    oppressor  ceased  I    the 
golden  city  ceased  ' ''  — Isaiah,  xiv.  4. 

3  "Thy  pomp  U  brought  down  to  the  grave 
...  and   the    wonns    cover   thee."  —  Isaiah, 

Kino^lHl^"  '^^^^  °^'no«  .h«  called  the  Udy  of 
Kingdoms."  — /mmA^  xlvii.  5. 


DRINK  OF  THIS  CUP. 
Drink  of  this  cup;  —you  '11  find  there's 
a  spell  in 
Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mor- 
tality; 
Talk   of   the   cordial   that  sparkled  for 
Helen ! 
Her  cup   was   a  fiction,   but  this  i$ 
reality. 
Would  you  forget  the  dark  world  we  arc 
m. 
Just  taste  of  the  bubble  that  gleams 
on  the  top  of  it; 
But  would  you  rise  above  earth,  till  akin 
To    Immortals   themselves,  you  must 
drain  every  drop  of  it; 
Send  round  the  cup—  for  oh  there  's  1 
spell  in 
Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mor. 
tality; 
Talk   of  the   cordial   that   sparkled  for 
Helen  I  ^ 

Her   cup   was  a   fiction,   but  this  is 
reality. 

Never  was    philter    formed   with  such 
power 
To  charm  and  bewilder  as  this  we  are 
quaffing; 
Its  magic  began  when,  in  Autumn's  rich 
hour, 
A  harvest  of  gold  in  the  fields  it  stood 
laughing. 
There  having,  by  Nature's  enchantment, 
been  filled 
With  the  balm  and  the  bloom  of  her 
kindliest  weather, 
This  wonderful  juice  from  its  core  was 
distilled 
To  enliven   such  hearts  as  arc  h«e 
brought  together. 
Then   drink   of   the   cup  — you  11  find 
there's  a  spell  in 
Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mor- 
tality; 
Talk   of   the   cordial   that   sparkled  for 
Helen ! 
Her  cup  was  a   fiction,   but  this  is 
reality. 

And  tho'  perhaps  — biu  breathe  it  to  no 
one  — 
Like  liquor  the  witch  brews  at  mid- 
night so  awful. 
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Tha  philter  in  secret  was  first  taught  to 
flow  on, 
Yet 't  is  n't  less  potent  for  being  un- 
lawful. 
And,  even  tho'  it  taste  of  the  smoke  of 
that  flame. 
Which  in  silence  extracted  its  virtue 
forbidden  — 
FBI  up  —  there  's  a  fire  in  some  hearts  I 
could  name, 
Which  may  work  too  its  charm,  tho' 
as  lawless  and  hidden. 
So  drink  of  the  cup — for  oh  there  's  a 
spell  in 
Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mor- 
laUty; 
Talk  of  the  cordial   that  sparkled  for 
Helen! 
Her   cup   was  a   fiction,   but   this  is 
reality. 

THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 
Down  in  the  valley  come  meet  me  to- 
night. 
And  I  '11  tell  you  your  fortune  truly 
As  ever  't  was  told,  by  the  new-moon's 


To  a  young  maiden,  shining  as  newly. 

But,  for  the  world,  let*  no  one  be  nigh, 
Lest  haply  the  stars  should  deceive  me ; 

Soch  lecrets  between  you  and  me  and 
the  sky 
Should  never  go  farther,  believe  me. 

If  at  that  hoar  the  heavens  be  not  dim. 
My  science  shall  call  up  before  you 

A  male  apparition,  —  the  image  of  him 
Whose  destiny  't  is  to  adore  you. 

And  if  to  that  phantom  you  '11  be  kind, 
So  fondly  around  you  he  '11  hover, 

Too  *ll  hardly,  my  dear,  any  difference 
find 
Twixt  him  and  a  true  living  lover. 

IWn  at  your  feet,  in  the  pale  moon- 
light, 
He  *U  kneel,  with  a  warmth  of  devo- 
tion— 
An  ardor,  of  which  such  an   innocent 
*  sprite 
You  'd  scarcely  believe  had  a  notion. 


What  other  thoughts  and  events  may 
arise. 
As  in  destiny's  book  I  've  not  seen 
them, 
Must  only  be  left  to  the  stars  and  youi 
eyes 
To  settle,  ere  morning,  between  them, 

OH,  YE  DEAD! 
Oh,  ye  Dead !  oh,  ye  Dead !  ^  whom  we 

know  by  the  light  you  give 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  tho'  you 
move  like  men  who  live, 

Why  leave  you  thus  your  graves. 
In  far  off  fields  and  waves, 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only 
know  your  bed, 

To  haunt  this  spot  where  all 
Those  eyes  that  wept  your  fall, 
And  the  hearts  that  wailed  you,  like  your 
own,  lie  dead? 

It  is  true,  it  is  true,  we  are  shadows  cold 

and  wan; 
And  the  fair  and  the  brave  whom  we 
loved  on  earth  are  gone; 
But  still  thus  even  in  death. 
So  sweet  the  living  breath 
Of   the   fields   and   the   flowers   in   our 
youth  we  wander'd  o'er. 
That  ere,  condemned,  we  go 
To  freeze  mid  Hecla's  snow. 
We  would  taste  it  awhile,  and  think  we 
live  once  more ! 

O'DONOHUE'S  MISTRESS. 
Of  all  the  fair  months,  that  round  the  sun 
In  light-linked  dance  their  circles  run, 

Sweet  May,  shine  thou  for  me; 
For  still,  when  thy  earliest  beams  arise. 
That  youth,  who  beneath  the  blue  lake 
lies. 
Sweet  May,  returns  to  me. 

Of  all  the  bright  haunts,  where  daylight 

leaves 
Its  lingering  smile  on  golden  eves, 

1  Paul  Zealand  mentions  that  there  is  a  moun- 
tein  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  ghost» 
of  persons  who  have  died  in  foreign  lands  walk 
about  and  converse  with  those  thejr  meet,  like 
Uvhtg  people.  If  asked  why  they  do  imc  return 
to  their  homes,  they  say  they  are  obliged  to  go  te 
Mount  HecU,  and  disappear  immediacy. 
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Fair  Lake,  ihou  'rt  dearest  to  me; 
For  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim, 
Thy  NaYads  prepare  his  steed  ^  for  him 

Who  dwells,  bright  Lake,  in  thee. 

Of  all  the  proud  steeds,  that  ever  bore 
Young  plumed  Chiefs  on  sea  or  shore, 

White  Sleed,  most  joy  to  thee; 
Who  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of 

spring. 
From  under  that  glorious  lake  dost  bring 

My  love,  my  chief,  to  me. 

While,  white  as  the  sail  some  bark  unfurls. 
When  newly  launched,  thy  long  mane  * 
curls, 
Fair  Steed,  as  white  and  free; 
And  spirits,   from  all   the   Iake*s  deep 

bowers. 
Glide    o'er    the    blue  wave    scattering 
flowers. 
Around  my  love  and  thee. 

Of  all  the  sweet  deaths  that  maidens  die, 
Whose  lovers  beneath  the  cold  wave  lie, 

Most  sweet  that  death  will  be, 
Which,  under  the  next  May  evening's 

light. 
When  thou  and  thy  steed  are  lost  to  sight. 

Dear  love,  I  '11  die  for  thee. 

ECHO. 
How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  music  at  night. 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes, 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes. 

Goes  answering  light. 

1  Tht  particulars  of  the  tradidon  respecting 
0*Donohuc  and  his  White  Horse,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Wcld*8  Account  of  Killamey.  or  more 
fully  detailed  in  Derrick's  Letters.  For  many 
years  after  his  death,  the  spirit  of  this  hero  U 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  on  the  morning  of 
May-day,  gliding  over  the  lake  on  his  favorite 
white  horse,  to  the  sound  of  sweet  unesrthly 
music,  and  preceded  by  groups  of  youths  and 
maidens,  who  flung  wreaths  ol  delicate  spring 
flowers  in  his  path. 

Among  other  stories,  connected  with  this 
Legend  of  the  Lakes,  it  is  said  that  there  w«s 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  whose  ima^nation  was 
so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  vistonarv  chief- 
tain, that  she  fancied  herself  in  love  witn  him, 
and  at  last,  in  a  flt  oi  insanity,  on  a  May-morning 
threw  herself  into  the  lake. 

3  The  boatmen  at  Kiliamey  call  those  waves 
which  come  on  a  windy  day,  crested  with  foam, 
"  O'DoDohue's  white  horses." 


Yet  Love  hath  edioes  tniet  far, 

And  far  more  sweet. 
Than  e'er  beneath  the  moonlight's  ttar, 
Of  horn  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar, 

The  songs  repeat. 

'T  is  when  the  sigh,  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then,  — 
The  sigh  that 's  breath 'd  for  one  to  hear, 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  dear, 

Breathed  back  again ! 

OH   BANQUET  NOT. 
Oh  banquet  not  in  those  shining  bowers. 

Where  Youth  resorts,  but  come  to  me : 
For  mine  's  a  garden  of  faded  flowers. 

More  fit  for  sorrow,  for  age,  and  thee. 
And  there  we  shall  have   our  feast  of 
tears. 

And  many  a  cup  in  silence  pour; 
Our  guests,  the  shades  of  former  years. 

Our  toasts,  to  lips  that  bloom  no  more. 

There,    while    the    myrtle's    withering 
botighs 

Their  lifeless  leaves  around  us  shed. 
We  '11  brim  the  bowl  to  broken  vows, 

To  friends  long  lost,  the  changed,  the 
dead. 
Or,  while  some  blighted  laurel  waves 

Its  l>Tanches  o'er  the  dreary  spot. 
We  '11  drink  to  those  neglected  graveSf 

Where  valor  sleeps,  unnamed,  lorgoc. 

THEE,  THEE,  ONLY  THEE. 
Thc  dawning  of  morn,  the  daylight's 

sinking, 
The  night's  long  hours  still    find  me 
thinking 

Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
When    friends    are    met,    and    foblets 
crowned. 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  en- 
chanted. 
Unreached  by  all  that  sunshine  round. 
My   soul,   like    some    dark    spot,    is 
haunted 

By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Whatever  in    fame's  high    path  could 

waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken 
For  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
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like  shores,  by  which  some  headlong 
bark 
To  the  ocean  hurries,  resting  never, 
life's  scenes  go  bj  me,  bright  or  dark, 
I  know  not,  heed  not,  hastening  ever 
To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I  hife  not  a  joy  but  of  thy  bringing, 
And   pain    itself    seems    sweet    when 
springing 
From  thee,  thee,  only  thee, 
like  spells,  that  naught  on  earth  can 
break, 
Tdl  lips,  that  know  the  charm,  have 
spoken. 
This  heart,  howe'er  the  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  be  broken 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

SHALL  THE  HARP  THEN   BE 
SILENT. 

Shall  the  Harp  then  be  silent,  when  he 
who  first  gave 
To  our  country  a  name,  is  withdrawn 
from  all  eyes? 
Shall  t  Minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mute  by 
the  grave. 
Where  the   first  —  where  the  last  of 
her  Patriots  lies? 

Bo  — (aint  tho*  the  death -song  may  fall 
from  his  lips, 
Tho*  his  Harp,  like  his  soul,  may  with 
shadows  be  crost, 
Vet,  yet  shall  it  sound,  mid  a  nation's 
eclipse, 
And  proclaim  to  the  world  what  a  star 
hath  been  lost;*  — 

Whit  a  imioa  of  ail  the  affections  and 

powers 
By  which  life  is  exalted,  embellished, 

refined, 
Was  embraced   in   that   spirit  —  whose 

centre  was  ours, 
While  its  mighty  circumference  circled 

mankind. 

1  These  fines  were  written  00  the  death  of 
J*P«t  paitriot,  Gmttan,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
*^Ar  (he  two  itimt  veraet  thai  ara  cither  in- 
■••p  or  fitted  to  be  minf . 


Oh,  who  that  loves  Erin,  or  who  that 
can  see. 
Thro'  the  waste  of  her  annals,  that 
epoch  sublime  — 
Like  a  pyramid  raised  in  the  desert-* 
where  he 
And  his  glory  stand  out  to  the  eyes  of 
all  time;     • 

That  on€  lucid  interval,  snatched  from 
the  gloom 
And  the  madness  of  ages,  when  filled 
with  his  soul, 
A  Nation  o'erleaped  the  dark  bounds  of 
her  doom. 
And  for  one  sacred  instant,  touched 
Liberty's  goal? 

Who,  that  ever  hath  heard  him  —  hath 
drank  at  the  source 
Of  that  wonderful  eloquence,  all  Erin's 
own, 
In  whose  high-thoughted  daring,  the  fire, 
and  the  force, 
And  the  yet  untamed  spring  of  her 
spirit  are  shown? 

An  eloquence  rich,  wheresoever  its  wave 
Wandered  free  and  triumphant,  with 
thoughts  that  shone  thro', 
As    clear    as    the    brook's    "stone    of 
lustre,"  and  gave, 
With  the  flash  of  the  gem,  its  solidity 
too. 

Who,  that  ever  approached  him,  when 
free  from  the  crowd, 
In  a  home  full  of  love,  he  delighted  to 
tread 
'Mong  the  trees  which   a   nation  had 
given,  and  which  bowed, 
As  if  each  brought  a  new  civic  crown 
for  his  head  — 

Is  there  one,  who  hath  thus,  thro'  his 
orbit  of  life 
But  at  distance  observed  him  —  thro* 
glory,  thro'  blame, 
In  the  calm  of  retreat,  in  the  grandeur 
of  strife. 
Whether  ririning  or  douded,  still  high 
and  the  same,  — 
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Oh  no,  not  a  heart,  that  e'er  knew  him, 
but  mourns 
Deep,  deep  o'er  the  grave,  where  such 
glory  is  shrined  — 
O'er  a  monument  Fame  will  preserve, 
*mong  the  urns 
Of  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of 
mankind ! 

OH,  THE  SIGHT  ENTRANCING. 

Oh,  the  sight  entrancing, 

"When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  arrayed 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes,  in  the  gay  wind  dancing ! 
When  hearts  are  all  high  beating, 
And  the  trumpet's  voice  repeating 

That  song,  whose  breath 

May  lead  to  death, 
But  never  to  retreating. 
Oh  the  sight  entrancing, 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files  arrayed 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes,  in  the  gay  wind  dancing. 

Yet,  't  is  not  helm  or  feather  — 
For  ask  yon  despot,  whether 

His  plumed  bands 

Could  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together. 
Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em  — 
Give  man  but  heart  and  freedom. 

And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest  slaves 
That  crawl  where  monarchs  lead  'em. 
The  sword  may  pierce  the  beaver. 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever, 

*T  is  mind  alone. 

Worth  steel  and  stone. 
That  keeps  men  free  for  ever. 
Oh  that  sight  entrancing, 
When  the  morning's  beam  is  glancing. 

O'er  files  arrayed 

With  helm  and  blade, 
And  in  Freedom's  cause  advancing ! 

SWEET  INNISFALLEN. 
Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well, 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine! 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, — 

'Xofeel  how  fair  shall  long  be  mine. 


Sweet  lonisiallen,  loog  shall  dwell 
In  memory's  dream  that  sunny  smile, 

Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle. 

'T  was  light,  indeed,  too  blest  for  one, 
Who  had  to  turn  to  paths  of  care — 

Through  crowded  haunts  again  to  ran, 
And  leave  thee  bright  and  silent  there ; 

No  more  unto  thy  shores  to  come, 
But,  on  the  world's  rude  ocean  tost, 

Dream  of  thee  sometimes,  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost. 

Far  better  in  thy  weeping  hours 
To  part  from  thee,  as  f  do  now. 

When  mist  is  o'er  thy  blooming  bowers, 
Like  sorrow's  veil  on  beauty's  brow. 

For,  though  unrivalled  still  thy  grace, 
Thou  dost  not  look,  as  then,  too  blest. 

But  thus  in  shadow,  seem'st  a  place 
Where  erring  man  might  hope  to  rest  — 

Might  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee 
A  gloom  like  Edien's  on  the  day 

He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree. 
Like  thine,  hung  weeping  o'er  his  way. 

Weeping  or  smiling,  lovely  isle ! 

And  all  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears — 
For  tho'  but  rare  thy  sunny  smile, 

'Tis  heaven's  own  glance  when  it  ap- 
pears. 

Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  Joys  are  lew. 
But,  when  indeed  they  come,  divine  — 

The  brightest  light  the  sun  e'er  threw 
Is  lifeless  to  one  gleam  of  thine ! 

'T  WAS  ONE  OF  THOSE  DREAMS.* 

'T  WAS  one  of  those  dreams,  that  by 
music  are  brought. 

Like  a  bright  summer  haze,  o'er  the  poet's 
warm  thought  — 

When,  lost  in  the  future,  his  soul  wan- 
ders on, 

And  all  of  this  life,  but  its  sweetness,  b 
gone. 


1  Written  during  a  visit  to  Lord 
Killaniey. 
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The  wild  Dotes  he  heard  o'er  the  water 
were  those 

He  bad  uught  to  sing  Erin*s  dark  bon- 
dage and  woes, 

And  the  breath  of  the  bugle  now  wafted 
ihem  o'er 

From  Dinis*  green  isle,  to  Gleni's  wooded 
shore. 

He  Ufteoed — wkile,  high  o'er  the  eagle's 

mde  nest, 
The  lingering  sounds  on  their  way  lored 

to  rest ; 
Aad  the  echoes  sung  back  from  their 

full  mountain  choir, 
As  if  loath  to  let  soog  so  enchanting 
expire. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  sweet  note,  that  died 

here. 
Was  again  brought  to  life  in  some  airier 

sphere, 
Some  heaven  in  those  hills,  where  the 

soul  of  the  strain 
That  had  ceased  upon  earth  was  awaking 

again  I 

Ob  forgive,  if,  while  listening  to  music, 

whose  breath 
Seemed  to  circle  his  name  with  a  charm 

against  death. 
He  sbooM  feel  a  proud  Spirit  within  him 

proclaim, 
**  Even  so  shall  thou  live  in  the  echoes  of 

Fame : 

**  Even  so,  tho*  thy  memory  should  now 

die  away, 
**T  will  be  caught  up  again  in  some 

happier  day, 
**  And  the  hearts  and  the  voices  of  Erin 

prolong, 
,    TiroQgh  the  answering   Future,    thy 

name  and  thy  song." 

FAIREST!    PUT  ON  AWHILE. 

Fairest  !  put  on  awhile 

These  pinions  of  light  I  bring  thee, 
And  o*er  thy  own  green  isle 
^  In  fancy  let  mc  wing  thee. 
Neva  did  AriePs  plume. 

At  goklen  sunset  hover 
O'er  scenes  so  full  of  bloom. 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 


Fields,  where  the  Spring  delays 

And  fearlessly  meets  the  ardor 
Of  the  warm  Summer's  gaze. 

With  only  her  tears  to  guard  her. 
Rocks,  thro'  myrtle  boughs 

In  grace  majestic  frowning; 
Like  some  bold  warrior's  brows 

That  Love  hath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets,  so  freshly  fair. 

That  never  hath  bird  come  nigh  them. 
But  from  his  course  thro'  air 

He  hath  been  won  down  by  them ;  ^  — 
Types,  sweet  maid,  of  thee, 

Whose  look,  whose  blush  inviting, 
Never  did  Love  yet  see 

From  Heaven,  without  alighting. 

Lakes,  where  the  pearl  lies  hid,* 

And  caves,  where  the  gem  is  sleeping. 
Bright  as  the  tears  thy  lid 

Lets  fall  in  lonely  weeping. 
Glens,*  where  Ocean  comes, 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancor, 
And  harbors,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  fleet  can  anchor. 

Then,  if,  while  scenes  so  grand. 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee, 
Pride  for  thy  own  dear  land 

Should  haply  be  stealing  o'er  thee. 
Oh,  let  grief  come  first. 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious  — 
Thinking  how  man  hath  curst 

What  Heaven  had  made  so  glorious  1 

QUICK!    WE     HAVE    BUT    A 
SECOND. 
Quick  !  we  have  but  a  second, 

Fill  round  the  cup,  while  you  may; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckoned, 

And  we  must  away,  away  1 

1  la  describing  the  Skelifi:s  (islands  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth\  Dr.  Kc.uing  wys,  "There  is 
a  certain  attractive  virtue  in  the  soil  which  draws 
d&wn  all  the  birds  that  attempt  to  fly  over  it,  and 
obUges  them  to  light  upon  the  rock." 

2  *'  Nennius,  a  Britbh  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  mentions  the  abundance  of  pearls  in 
Ireland.  Their  princes,  he  savs,  hunt  them  be- 
hind their  ears :  and  this  w«  find  confirmed  by  a 

E resent  made  A.C.    io.)4.  by  Gilbert.  lUshop  of 
jmerick.  to  An^lm,  Archbishop  of  Cmtorbury, 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of   Irbh  pearls."  — 
CHaUvran. 
8  Glengariff. 
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Grasp  the  pleasure  that  's  flying, 

For  oh,  not  Orpheus*  strain 
Could  keep  sweet  hours  from  dying, 
Or  charm  them  to  life  again. 
Then,  quick !  we  have  but  a  second. 
Fill  round  the  cup,  ^hile  you  may; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckoned. 
And  we  must  away,  away ! 

See  the  glass,  how  it  flushes. 

Like  some  young  Hebe*s  lip. 
And  half  meets  thine,  and  blushes 
That  thou  shouldst  delay  to  sip. 
Shame,  oh  shame  unto  thee, 

If  ever  thou  see'st  that  day, 
When  a  cup  or  lip  shall  woo  thee, 
And  turn  untouched  away ! 
Then,  quick  I  we  have  but  a  second. 
Fill  round,  fill  round,  while  you 
may; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckoned. 
And  we  must  away,  away  I 

AND    DOTH     NOT    A    MEfeTING 

LIKE   THIS. 
And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 
amends. 
For  all  the  long  years  I  *ve  been  wan- 
dering away  — 
To  see  thus  around  me  my  youth's  early 
friends, 
As  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy 
day? 
Tho*  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows,  as 
o'er  mine. 
The  snow-fall  of  time  may  be  stealing 
—  what  then? 
Like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  Kghted  by 
wine. 
We  '11  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's 
roses  again. 

What  softened  remembrances  come  o'er 
the  heart. 
In  gazing  on  those  we  've  been  lost  to 
so  long ! 
The  sorrows,  the  joys,  of  which  once 
they  were  part, 
Still  round  them,  like  visions  of  yester- 
day, throne, 
As  letters  some  band  hath  invisibly  traced. 
When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out 
on  the  sight. 


So  many  a  feeling,   that   long  seemed 
effaced. 
The  warmth  of  a  moment  like  this 
brings  to  light. 

And  thus,  as  in  memory's  bark  we  shall 
glide. 
To  visit  the  scenes  of  oar  boyhood 
anew, 
Tho'  oft  we  may  see,  liking  down  on 
the  tide. 
The  wreck  of  full  many  a  hope  shining 
thro'; 
Yet  still,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the 
flowers, 
That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the 
gay  shore, 
Deceive^  for  a  moment,  we   '11  think 
them  still  ours. 
And  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  life's 
morning  once  more.^ 

So  brief  our  existence,  a  glimpse,  at  the 
most. 
Is  all  we  can  have  of  the  few  we  bold 
dear; 
And  oft  even  joy  is  unheeded  and  lost. 
For  want  of  some  heart,  that  coald 
echo  it,  near. 
Ah,  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short 
life  is  gone. 
To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  per- 
manent bliss. 
For  a  smile,  or  a  gn^p  of  the  hand, 
hastening  on. 
Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this.* 

But,  come,  the  more  rare  such  delights 
to  the  heart. 
The  more  we  should  welcome  and 
bless  them  the  more; 

1  IcmrtekmrmaM»t  fmrndj^  smtgt  k  «wf  ktmrtmx 


It  petue  remonUr  leJUnv*  d*  me$  ams  ; 
Et  mon  ctntr  enchatiU  sur  $a  riveJUm^ie 
Rispirt  encart  Pairpmr  du  mmtin  4$  At  vie. 
2  The  tame  thouaht  hat  been  happily  cx- 

E retted  by  my  friend  Mr.  WatMngton  f rrioc,  in 
It  ''Bmetbridit  Halt,''  vol.  t  p.  aii.  The 
tincere  pleaanre  wfaidi  I  feel  in  calnag  thia  gen- 
tleman my  friend,  it  much  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  that  he  U  too  good  an  Arnerkaui,  to 
have  admitted  me  to  readily  to  tndi  a  dUtioctton, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  my  feeliii|;a  towards  the 

Esat  and  free  country  that  nve  hiro  birth«  haTe 
en  lonjr  such  as  every  real  lover  of  the  liberty 
and  hapfHnets  of  the  human  i«ot  mutt  tnteitaiB 
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They  *fc  our*,  when  we  meet,— tbey  Are 
lost  when  we  part, 
Like  birds  that  bring  lommef ,  and  fly 
when  't  is  o'er. 
Hm  drding  the  cup,  hand  in  hand,  ere 
we  drinlc, 
Let  Sympathf  pledge  us,  thro'  pleas- 
ore,  thro'  pain, 
That,  fast  as  a  feeling  but  touches  one 
link. 
Her  magic  shall  send  it  direct  thro' 
the  chain. 

TH?  MOUNTAIN  SPRITE. 
In  yonder  Talley  there  dwelt,  alone, 
A  youth,  whose  moments  had  calmly 

flown. 
Till  spells  came  o'er  him,  and,  day  and 

mgbt, 
He  was   haunted    and   watched    by   a 

Mountain  Sprite. 

As  once,  by  moonlight,  he  wander'd  o'er 
rhe  golden  sands  of  that  island  shore, 
A  foot-print  sparkled  before  his  sight  — 
T  was  the  fairy  foot  of  the  Mountain 
Sprite! 

Beside  a  fountain,  one  sunny  day, 
As  bending  over  the  stream  he  lay, 
rhere  peeped  down  o'er  him  two  eyes  of 

light. 
And  be  saw  in  that  mirror  the  Mountain 

Spnte* 

He  tamed,  but,  lo,  like  a  startled  bird, 
rbit  spirit  fledt  —  and  the  youth  but 

beard 
Sweet  music,  such  as  marks  the  flight 
Of  some  bird  of  song,  from  the  Mountain 

Sprite. 

One  sight,  still  haunted  by  that  bright 

k>ok. 
The  boy,  bewildered,  hb  pencil  took. 
And,  guided  only  by  memory's  light, 
Dtcw  the  once-seen  form  of  the  Moun- 

tarn  Sprite. 

**0h  thou,  who  loTest  the  shadow," 

cried 
A  voice,  \om  whispering  by  his  side, 


"  Now  turn  and  see,"  — here  the  youth's 

delight 
Sealed  tTie  rosy  lips  of  the   Mountain 

Sprite. 

*'  Of  all  the  Spirits  of  land  and  sea," 
Then  rapt  he  murmured,  **  there  's  none 

like  thee, 
**  And  oft,  oh  oft,  may  thy  foot  thus  light 
*'  In  thb  lonely  bower,  sweet  Mountain 

Sprite  I " 

AS  VANQUISHED  ERIN. 
As  vanquished  Erin  wept  beside 

The  Boyne's  ill-fated  river. 
She  saw  where  Discord,  in  the  tide, 

Had  dropt  his  loaded  quiver. 
"Lie  hid,"   she   cried,    **ye   venomed 
darts, 

**  Where  mortal  eye  may  shun  you; 
"  Lie  hid  —  the  stain  of  manly  hearts, 

"That  bled  for  me,  is  on  you." 

But  vain  her  wish,  her  weeping  vain,  — 

As  Time  too  well  hath  taught  her  — 
Each  year  the  Fiend  returns  again. 

And  dives  into  that  water; 
And  brings,  triumphant,  from  beneath 

His  shafts  of  desolation. 
And  sends  them,  winged  with  worse  than 
death, 

Through  all  her  maddening  nation. 

Alas  for  her  who  sits  and  mourns, 

Even  now,  beside  that  river  — 
Unwearied  still  the  Fiend  returns. 

And  stored  is  still  his  quiver. 
**  When   will   this  end,   ye   Pbwers  of 
Good?" 

She  weeping  asks  for  ever; 
But  only  hears,  from  out  that  flood. 

The  Demon  answer,  **  Never ! " 

DESMOND'S  SONG.» 
By  the  Feal's  wave  benighted, 

No  star  in  the  skies, 
To  thy  door  by  Love  lighted, 

I  first  saw  tnose  eyes. 

1  "  Thomas,  tlie  heir  of  the  Desmond  family, 
had  aceidenully  been  so  enraged  in  the  chase,  that 
he  was  benighted  near  Tralee,  and  obli|^  to  take 
shelter  at  the  Abbey  of  Feal,  in  the  housa  of  ooo 
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Some  voice  whispered  o*er  me. 
As  the  threshold  I  crost, 

There  was  ruin  before  me. 
If  I  loved,  I  was  lost. 

L.ove  came,  and  brought  sorrow 

Too  soon  in  his  train; 
Yet  so  sweet,  that  to-morrow 

'T  were  welcome  again. 
Though  misery's  full  measure 

My  portion  should  be, 
I  would  drain  it  with  pleasure, 

If  poured  out  by  thee. 

You,  who  call  it  dishonor 

To  bow  to  this  flame. 
If  you  Ve  eyes,  look  but  on  her. 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 
Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 

Because  of  its  birth? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 

For  growing  near  earth? 

No  —  Man  for  his  glory 

To  ancestry  flies; 
But  Woman's  bright  story 

Is  told  in  her  eyes. 
While  the  Monarch  but  traces 

Thro'  mortals  his  line. 
Beauty,  born  of  the  Graces, 

Ranks  next  to  Divine  ! 

THEY   KNOW  NOT  MY   HEART. 
They  know  not  my  heart,  who  believe 

there  can  be 
One  stain  of  this  earth  in  its  feelings  for 

thee; 
Who  think »  while  I  see  thee  in  beauty's 

young  hour. 
As  pure  as  the  morning's  first  dew  on  the 

flower, 
I  could  harm  what  I  love,  —  as  the  sun*s 

wanton  ray 
But  smiles  on  the  dew-drop  to  waste  it 

away. 

of  hi»  dependents,  called  Mac  Cormac.  Cath- 
erinc.  a  beautiful  daughter  of  his  host,  instantly 
inspired  the  Karl  with  a  violent  passion,  which  l»c 
cmUl  not  subdue.  He  married  her,  and  by  this 
inferior  alliance  alienated  his  followers,  whose 
brutal  pride  regarded  this  indulgt;nce  of  nis  love 
as  an  unpardooable  dcgrad.iUon  of  his  family/'  — 
l^tUmdt  vol.  ii. 


No  — beaming  with  light  as  those  yonng 
features  are, 

There  's  a  light  round  thy  heart  which  is 
lovelier  far: 

It  is  not  that  cheek  —  't  is  the  soul  dawn- 
ing clear 

Thro'  its  innocent  blush  makes  thy  beauty 
so  dear; 

As  the  sky  we  look  up  to,  tho*  glorious 
and  fair, 

Is  looked  up  to  the  more,  because  Heaven 
lies  there  1 

I   WISH   I  WAS    BY  THAOT  DIM 

LAKE. 
I  WISH  I  was  by  that  dim  Lake,* 
Where  sinful  souls  their  farewell  take 
Of  this  vain  world,  and  half-way  He 
In  death's  cold  shadow,  ere  they  die. 
There,  there,  far  from  thee. 
Deceitful  world,  my  home  should  be; 
Where,  come  what  might  of  gloom  and 

pain, 
False  hope  should  ne'er  deceive  again. 

The  lifeless  sky,  the  mournftil  sound 

Of  unseen  waters  falling  round; 

The  dry  leaves,  quivering  o'er  my  head. 

Like  man,  unqiriet  even  when  dead  ! 

These,  ay,  these  shall  wean 

My  soul  from  life's  deluding  scene. 

And  turn  each  thought,  o'ercharged  with 

gloom. 
Like    willows,  downward   towards    the 

tomb. 

As  they,  who  to  their  conch  at  night 
Would  win  repose,  first  quench  the  light, 
So  must  the  hopes,  that  keep  this  breast 
Awake,  be  quenched,  ere  it  can  rest. 
Cold,  cold,  this  heart  must  grow. 
Unmoved  by  either  joy  or  woe, 
Like   freezing   founts,  where  all  that  's 

thrown 
Within  their  current  turns  to  stone. 

1  These  verses  are  meant  to  allude  to  that  as* 
cient  haunt  of  superstition,  called  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory. "  In  tho  midst  of  these  gloomy  regions 
ot  nonoRill  ^■*.^ys  Dr.  Cimpbrll)  lay  a  lake,  which 
was  to  b.  conic  the  mystic  theatre  of  this  fabled 
and  interuic  tli.ite  state.  In  the  lake  were  several 
isbnds ;  but  owq  of  them  was  dignified  with  thai 
called  the  Mouth  of  Purgatory.  whiob,dttria(  iha 
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SHE  SUNG  OF   LOVE. 
SHI  suDg  of  Love,  while  o*er  her  lyre 

The  rosy  rays  of  evening  fell, 
As  if  lo  teed  with  their  soft  fire 

The  soal  within  that  trembling  shell. 
The  same  rich  light  hung  o*er  her  cheek. 
And  played  around  those  lips  that  sung 
Aod  ^)oke,  as  flowers  would  sing  and 
speak. 
If  Love  could   lend    their   leaves   a 
tongue. 

Bit  soon  the  West  no  longer  burned, 

Each  rosy  ray  from  heaven  withdrew; 
Aod,  when  to  gaze  again  I  turned, 

The  minstrel's  form  seemed  fading  too. 
Ai  if  ker  light  and  heaven *s  were  one. 

The  glory  all  had  left  that  frame; 
And  from  her  glimmering  lips  the  tone, 

As  from  a  parting  spint,  came.^ 

Who  ever  kwed,  but  had  the  thought 

That  he  and  all  he  loved  must  part  ? 
Fitted  with  this  fear,  I  flew  and  caught 

The  fading  image  to  my  heart  — 
And  cried,  •*  Oh  Love !  is  this  thy  doom? 

"  Ob  light  of  youth's  resplendent  day ! 
"Must  ye  then  lose  your  golden  bloom, 

"  And  thus,  like  sunshine,  die  away  ?  ** 

SLNG-SING— MUSIC  WAS  GIVEN. 
S«c — sing  —  Music  was  given. 
To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the 
loiring; 
Soab  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 
By  harmony's   laws  alone   are   kept 
moving. 

^  «Res,  attncted  Uw  oodce  of  all  Christendom, 
*^^«^ Uk resort  ol  penitentsand  piJgrime  from 
•■«•»  every  country  m  Europe." 

"  ft •«»,*♦  as  the  same  writer  tells  tu,  "one  of 
wMst  £saal  and  dreasr  spots  ia  the  North, 
^o«l  ieacctawble,  through  deep  glens  and  mg- 
^  aMstiLis,  frightful  wiih  impending  rocks, 
■d  ikcboUow  murmur*  of  the  western  winds  in 
«*  Qterw,  peopled  only  with  such  fantastic 
■=■(*  •»  the  UHnd,  however  gay,  is,  from  strange 
"*<»tioe,  wool  to  appropriate  to  such  gloomy 
«««»."  -  -  Strictmrwt  0m  tJU  Ecck*ia$tkmi  mnd 
^^0ry  HiaUry  0/ Ir^Uml** 
^JThc  bought  here  was  simested  by  some 
j^*fsl  Kacs  tn  Mr.  Rogers's  Poem  of  Human 


f««  ia  the  iHmmering,  dying  light 

Ij*  *nd  less  earthly/'^ 

I  «mU  9uote  the  entire  passage,  did  I  not 

•*topBi  my  own  homble  imitation  of  it  out  ol 


Beauty  may  boast  of  her  eyes  and  her 
cheeks, 
But  Love  from  the  lips  his  true  archery 
wings; 
And  she,  who  but  feathers  the  dart  when 
she  speaks, 
At  once  sends  it  home  to  the  heart 
when  she  sings. 
Then  sine  — sing  —  Music  was  given. 
To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the 
loving; 
Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept 
moving. 

When  Love,  rocked  by  his  mother. 
Lay  sleeping  as  calm  as  slumber  could 
make  him, 
**  Hush,  hush,"  said  Venus,  **no  other 
••Sweet  voice  but  his  own  is  worthy 
to  wake  him.** 
Dreaming  of  music  he  slumbered  the  while 
Till  faint  from  his  lip  a  soft  melody 
broke. 
And  Venus,  enchanted,  looked  on  with 
a  smile. 
While  Love  to  his  own  sweet  singing 

awoke. 
Then  sing  —  sing — Music  was  given, 
To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the 

loving; 
Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept 
moving. 

THO*  HUMBLE  THE  BANQUET. 
Tho'  humble  the  banquet  to  which  I  in- 
vite thee. 
Thou  *lt  find  there  the  best  a  poor  bard 
can  command: 
Eyes,  beaming  with  welcome,  shall  throng 
round,  to  light  thee. 
And  Love  serve  the  feast  with  his  own 
willing  hand. 

And   tho*    Fortune  may  seem  to  have 
turned  from  the  dwelling 
Of   him   thou   regardest  her  favoring 
ray, 
Thou  wilt  find  there  a  gift,  all  her  treas- 
ures  excelling. 
Which,  proudly  he  feels,  hath  ennobled 
his  way. 
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'T  is  that  freedom  of  mind,  which  no 
vulgar  dominion 
Can  turn  from  the  path  a  pure  con- 
science approves ; 
Which,  with  hope  in  the  heart,  and  no 
chain  on  the  pinion, 
Holds  upwards  its  course  to  the  light 
which  it  loves. 

'T  is  this  makes  the  pride  of  his  humble 
retreat, 
And,  with  this,  tho'  of  all  other  treas- 
ures bereaved, 
The  breeze  of  his  garden  to  him  is  more 
sweet 
Than  the  costliest  incense  that  Pomp 
e'er  received. 

Then,  come,  —  if  a  board  so  untempting 
hath  {X)wer 
To  win  thee  from  grandeur,  its  best 
shall  be  thine; 
And  there  's  one,  long  the  light  of  the 
bard's  happy  bower, 
Who,  smiling,  will  blend  her  bright 
welcome  with  mine. 

SING,   SWEET  HARP. 
Sing,  sweet  Harp,  oh  sing  to  me 

Some  song  of  ancient  days. 
Whose  sounds,  in  this  sad  memory. 

Long  buried  dreams  shall  raise;  — 
Some  lay  that  tells  of  vanished  fame, 

Whose  light  once  round  us  shone; 
Of  noble  pride,  now  turned  to  shame, 

And  hopes  for  ever  gone.  — 
Sing,  sad  Harp,  thus  sing  to  me; 

Alike  our  doom  is  cast. 
Both  lost  to  all  but  memory. 

We  live  but  in  the  past. 

How  mournfully  the  midnight  air 

Among  thy  chords  doth  sigh. 
As  if  it  sought  some  echo  there 

Of  voices  long  gone  by;  — 
Of  Chieftains,  now  forgot,  who  seemed 

The  foremost  then  in  fame; 
Of  Bards  who,  once  immortal  deemed, 

Now  sleep  without  a  name.  — 
In  vain,  sad  Harp,  the  midnight  air 

Among  thy  chords  doth  sigh ; 
In  vain  it  seeks  an  echo  there 

Of  voices  long  gone  by* 


Couldst  thou  but  call  those  spirits  round, 

Who  once,  in  bower  and  hall, 
Sat  listening  to  thy  magic  sound, 

Now  mute  and  mouldering  all;  — 
But,  no;  they  would  but  wake  to  weep 

Their  children's  slavery; 
Then  leave  them  in  their  dreamless  sleep, 

The  dead,  at  least,  are  free !  — 
Hush,  hush,  sad  Harp,  that  dreary  tone, 

That  knell  of  Freedom's  day; 
Or,  listening  to  its  death-like  moan. 

Let  me,  too,  die  away. 

SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE   EVE. 
TiMB  —  THB  Ninth  Cbntuev 
To-morrow,  comrade,  we 
On  the  battle-plain  must  be. 

There  to  conquer,  or  both  lie  low  1 
The  morning  star  is  up,  — 
But  there  's  wine  still  in  the  cup. 

And  we  '11  take  another  quaff,  ere  we 
go,  boy,  go; 

We  '11  take  another  quaff,  ere  we  go. 

*T  is  true,  in  manliest  eyes 
A  passing  tear  will  rise. 

When   we  think  of    the   friends  we 
leave  lone ; 
But  what  can  wailing  do? 
See,  our  goblet  's  weeping  too ! 

With  its  tears  we  Ml  chase  away  our 

own,  boy,  our  own; 
With  its  tears  we  '11  chase  away  our 
own. 

But  daylight  *s  stealing  on;  — 
The  last  Siat  o'er  ns  shone 

Saw  our  children  around  us  play; 
The  next  —  ah  !  where  shall  we 
And  those  rosy  urchins  be? 

But  —  no  matter  —  grasp  thy  sword 
and  away,  boy,  away; 

No  matter —  grasp  thy  sword  and  away  I 

Let  those,  who  brook  the  chain 
Of  Saxon  or  of  Dane, 

Ignobly  by  their  fire-sides  stay; 
One  sigh  to  home  be  given, 
One  heartfelt  prayer  to  heaven. 

Then,   for  Erin   and   her  cause,  boy, 
hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

Then,  for  Erin  nnd  her  cause^  hum  I 
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THE  WANDERING   BARD. 

What  life  like  that  of  the  bard  can  be,  — 
The  wandering  bard,  who  roams  as  free 
As  the  mountain  lark  that  o'er  him  sings, 
And,  like  that  lark,  a  music  brings 
Within  him,  where'er  he  comes  or  goes, — 
A  fount  thai  for  ever  flows ! 
The  world  *s   to  him   like  some   play- 
ground. 
Where   fairies    dance    their    moonlight 

round;  — 
If  dimmed  the  turf  where  late  they  trod. 
The  elves  bat  seek  some  greener  sod; 
So,  when  less  bright  his  scene  of  glee, 
To  another  away  flies  he ! 

Oh,   what    would     have    been    young 

Beauty's  doom. 
Without  a  bard  to  fix  her  bloom? 
They  tell  us,  in  the  moon's  bright  round. 
Things  lost  in  this  dark  world  are  found ; 
So  charms,  on  earth  long  past  and  gone, 
In  the  poet's  lay  live  on.  — 
Woold  ye  have  smiles  that  ne'er  grow 

dim? 
Vou  've  only  to  give  them  all  to  him. 
Who,  with  but  a  touch  of  Fancy's  wand. 
Can  lend  them  life,  this  life  beyond, 
And  fix  them  high,  in  Poesy's  sky,  — 
VonQg  stars  that  never  die ! 

Theo,  welcooM  the  Utfd  where'er  he 

comes, — 
For,  tho'  he  hath  countless  airy  homes, 
To  which  his  wing  excursive  roves, 
Vet  still,  from  time  to  time,  he  loves 
To  light  upon  earth  and  find  such  cheer 
As  brightens  our  banquet  here. 
No  matter  how  far,  how  fleet  he  flies, 
Yoa  'Te  only  to  light  up  kind  young  eyes, 
Soch  signal-fires  as  here  are  given,  — 
And  down   he  'U    drop   from  Fancy's 

heaven. 
The  minute  such  call  to  love  or  mirth 
Proclaims  he  's  wanting  on  earth ! 

ALOXE  IN  CROWDS  TO  WANDER 

.      ON. 
Aiixn  in  crowds  to  wander  on, 
Aad  feel  that  all  the  charm  is  gone 
^Wch  toices  dear  and  eyes  beloved 
Shed    rottnd    ns     once,  where'er    we 


This,  this  the  doom  must  be 

Of  all  who  've  loved,  and  lived  to  see 

The  few  bright  things  they  thought  would 

stay 
For  ever  near  them,  die  away. 

Tho'  fairer  forms  around  us  throng, 

Their  smiles  to  others  all  belong, 

And  want  that  charm  which  dwells  alone 

Round  those  the  fond  heart  calls  its  own. 

Where,  where  the  sunny  brow  ? 

The  long-known  voice  —  where  are  they 

now  ? 
Thus  ask  I  still,  nor  ask  in  vaiui 
The  silence  answers  all  too  plain. 

Oh,  what  b  Fancy's  magic  worth, 
If  all  her  art  can  not  call  forth 
One  bliss  like  thoAe  we  felt  of  old 
From  lips  now  mute,  and  eyes  now  cold  ? 
No,  no,  -*  her  spell  is  vain,  — 
As  soon  could  she  bring  back  again 
Those  eyes  themselves  from  out  the  grave. 
As  wake  again  one  bliss  they  gave. 

I  'VE  A  SECRET  TO  TELL  THEE. 
I  'VE  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  but  hush  1  not 
here,  — 
Oh!    not   where   the   world  its  vigil 
keeps : 
I  '11  seek,  to  whisper  it  in  thine  ear. 
Some  shore  where  the  Spirit  of  Silence 
sleeps; 
Where  summer's  wave  unmurmuring  dies, 
Nor  fay  can  hear  the  fountain's  gush; 
Where,  if  but  a  note  her  night-bird  sighs, 
The    rose    saith,   chidingly,    "Hush, 
sweet,  hush  1 " 

There,  amid  the  deep  silence  of   that 
hour. 
When  stars  can  be  heard  in  ocean  dip. 
Thyself  shall,  under  some  rosy  bower, 
Sit  mute,  with  thy  finger  on  thy  lip: 
Like  him,  the  boy,^  who  born  among 
The  flowers  that   on  the  Nile-stream 
blush. 
Sits  ever  thus,  —  his  only  song 
To  earth  and  heaven,   "  Hush,   all, 
hush!" 

1  The  Ood  ol  Siknco,  thm  pictured  hf  the 

Egyptians. 
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SONG   OF   INNISFAIL. 
They  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly, 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
•*  Oh,  where  's  the  Isle  we  've  seen  in 
dreams, 
**  Our  destined  home  or  grave?  **  ^ 
Thus  sung  they  as,  by  the  morning's 
beams, 
They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave.        « 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o*er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle  of  radiant  green. 
As  tho'  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines. 

Whose  light  thro*  the  wave  was  seen. 
*»  T  is  Innisfail  2—  »t  is  Innisfail !  »' 

Rings  o*er  the  echoing  sea; 
While,  bending  to  heaven,  the  warriors 
hail 

That  home  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Then    turned    they   unto   the     Eastern 
wave. 

Where  now  their  Day-God  *s  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  thro*  sky  or  sea. 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod, 
When  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destiny 

Our  great  forefathers  trod. 

THE  NIGHT  DANCE. 
Strike  the  gay  harp !  see  the  moon  is 
on  high, 
And,  as  true  to  her  beam  as  the  tides 
of  the  ocean. 
Young  hearts,  when  they  feel  the  soft 
light  of  her  eye, 
Obey  the  mute  call   and   heave  into 
motion. 
Then,   sound  notes  —  the    gayest,    the 
lightest. 
That  ever  took  wing,  when   heaven 
looked  brightest ! 

Again  t  Again  1 

1  "  Milesius  remembered  the  remtrkable  pre- 
diction of  the  principal  Druid,  who  foretold  that 
the  posterity  of  Gadelus  should  obtain  the  pos- 
session of  a  Western  Island  (which  was  Ireland), 
and  there  inhabit."  —  Keating, 

2  The  Island  of  Dettioy,  One  of  the  ancient 
I  of  Ireland. 


Oh !  could  such  heart -stirring  music  be 
heard 
In  that  City  of  Statues   described  by 
romancers. 
So  wakening  its  spell,  even  stone  would 
be  stirred. 
And  statues  themselves  all  start  into 
dancers ! 

Why  then  delay,  with  such  sounds  in  our 
ears, 
And  the  flower  of  Beauty's  own  garden 
before  us,  — 
While  stars  overhead  leave  the  song  of 
their  spheres. 
And  listening  to  ours,  hang  w^ondering 
o'er  us? 
Again,   that   strain  1  —  to   hear    it  thus 
sounding 
Might  set   even  Death's  cold  pulses 
bounding — 

Again!  Again! 
Oh,  what  delight  when  the  youthful  and 
gay, 
Each  with  eye  like  a  sunbeam  and  foot 
like  a  feather. 
Thus  dance,  like  the  Hours  to  the  music 
of  May, 
And  mingle  sweet  song  and  sunshine 
together ! 

THERE  ARE  SOUNDS  OF  MIRTH. 
There  are  sounds  of  mirth  in  the  night- 
air  ringing. 
And     lamps     from     every    casement 
shown ; 
While  voices  blithe  within  are  singing, 
That  seem  to  say  "Come,"  in  every 
tone. 
Ah !   once   how  light,  in  Life's   young 
season, 
My  heart  had  leapt  at  that  sweet  lay; 
Nor  paused  to  ask  of  greybeard  Reason 
Should  I  the  syren  call  obey. 

And,  see  —  the  lamps  still  livelier  glitter, 

The  syren  lips  more  fondly  sound; 
No,  seek,  ye  nymphs,  some  victim  fitter 

To  sink  in  your  rosy  bondage  bound. 
Shall  a  bard,  whom  not  the  world  in  arms 

Could  bend  to  tyranny's  rude  control. 
Thus  quail  at  sight  of  woman's  charms 

And  yield  to  a  smile  his  freebom  toul? 
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Thas  iuog  the  sage,  while,  slyly  steal- 
ing. 
The  nymphs  their  fetters  around  him 
cast, 
And,  —  their  laughing  eyes,  the  while, 
concealing,  — 
Led  Freedom's  Bard    their    slave   at 
UsL 
For  the    Poet's    heart,    still    prone   to 
loring. 
Was  like  that  rock  of  the  Druid  race,^ 
Which  the  gentlest   touch  at  once   set 
moring, 
But  all  earth's  power  could  n*t  cast 
from  its  base. 


OH!  ARRANMORE,  LOVED 
ARRANMORE. 

Oh  !  Arranmore,  Ipved  Arranmore, 

How  oft  I  dream  of  thee, 
And  of  those  days  when,  by  thy  shore, 

I  wandered  young  and  free. 
FvU    many   a   path   I   We   tried,   since 
then, 

Thro'  pleasure's  flowery  maze. 
Bat  ne'er  could  find  the  bliss  again 

I  felt  in  those  sweet  dajrs. 

How  blithe  upon  thy  breery  cliffs 

At  sunny  morn  I  *ve  stood. 
With  heart  as  bounding  as  the  skiffs 

That  danced  along  thy  flood; 
Or,  when  the  western  wave  grew  bright 

With  daylight's  parting  wing, 
Hare  sought  that  Eden  in  its  light 

Which  dreaming  poets  sing;^ — 

That  Eden  where  the  immortal  brave 

Dwell  in  a  land  serene,  — 
Whose  bowers  beyond  the  shining  wave. 

At  sunset,  oft  are  seen. 
Ah  dream  too  full  of  saddening  truth ! 

Tbote  mansions  oVr  the  main 
Are  like  the  hopes  I  built  in  youth,  — 

At  sonny  and  as  vain  ! 

1  The  Rockinx  Stones  of  the  I>r«kb,  some  of 
■kick  ao  force  u  »ble  to  <Uslodge  from  their 

3  "The  iababittnti  of  Arranmore  are  still 
^■vwled  tint,  in  a  dear  day.  they  can  see  from 
■h  OMt  Hr  Drywil  or  the  Enchanted  Island, 
^  Fimiit  of  toe  Pa^t  Iriah,  and  concerning 


LAY  HIS  SWORD  BY  HIS  SIDE. 
Lay  his  sword  by  his  side,'  —  it  hath 
served  him  too  well 
Not  to  rest  near  his  pillow  below; 
To  the  last  moment  true,  from  his  hand 
ere  it  fell, 
Its  point  was  still  turned  to  a  flying 
foe. 
Fellow-laborers  in  life,  let  them  slumber 
in  death. 
Side  by  side,  as  becomes  the  reposing 
brave,  — 
That  sword  which  he  loved  still  unbroke 
in  its  sheath. 
And  himself  unsubdued  in  his  grave. 

Yet  pause  —  for,  in  fancy,  a  still  voice  I 
near, 
As  if  breathed  from  his  brave  heart's 
remains; — 
Faint  echo  of  that  which,  in  Slavery's 
ear. 
Once  sounded  the  war-word,  "  Burst 
your  chains!  " 
And  it  cries  from  the  grave  where  the 
hero  lies  deep, 
"  Tho'  the  day  of  your  Chieftain  for 
ever  hath  set, 
**  Oh  leave  not  his  sword  thus  inglorious 
to  sleep,  — 
•*  It  hath  victory's  life  in  it  yet  I 

**  Should    some    alien,    unworthy  such 
weapon  to  wield, 
**  Dare  to  touch  thee,  my  own  gallant 
sword, 
**Then  rest  in  thy  sheath,  like  a  talisman 
sealed, 
•*  Or  return  to  the  grave  of  thy  chain- 
less  lord. 
**  But,   if  grasped  by  a  hand  that  hath 
learned  the  proud  use 
**Of   a   falchion,    like    thee,   on   the 
battle-plain,  — 
**  Then,  at  Liberty's  summons,  like  light- 
ning let  loose, 
**  Leap    forth   from  thy   dark   sheath 
agauil  " 

which  they  relate  a  number  of  romantic  stories." 
— B*au/ort*s  ** Ancient  To/>ofrat>hy  of  IrclattJ.''* 
3  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  to  bury  the  tavohte 
swords  of  their  heroes  along  with  them. 
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OH,  COULD  WE  DO  WITH  THIS 

WORLD  OF  OURS. 
Oh,  could  we  do  with  this  world  of  ours 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  garden  bowers, 
Reject  the  weeds  and  keep  the  flowers, 

What  a  heaven  on  earth  we  *d  make  it  1 
So  bright  a  dwelling  should  be  our  own. 
So  warranted  free  from  sigh  or  frown, 
That   angels    soon    Mrould    be    coming 
down. 

By  the  week  or  month  to  take  it. 

Like  those  gay  flies  that  wing  thro'  air. 
And  in  themselves  a  lustre  bear, 
A  stock  of  light,  still  ready  there, 

Whenever  they  wish  to  use  it; 
So,  in  this  world  I  'd  make  for  thee. 
Our  hearts  should  all  Hke  fire-flies  be, 
And  the  flash  of  wit  or  poesy 

Break  forth  whenever  we  choose  it. 

While  every  joy  that  glads  our  sphere 
Hath  still  some  shadow  hovering  near, 
In  this  new  world  of  ours,  my  dear, 

Such  shadows  will  all  be  omitte<}: — 
Unless  they  're  like  that  graceful  one, 
Which,  when  thou  *rt  dancing  in  the  sun, 
Still  near  thee,  leaves  a  charm  upon 

Each  spot  where  it  hath  flitted ! 

THE  WINE^UP  IS  CIRCLING. 
The  wine-cup  is  circling  in  Almhin's 
hall,i 
And  its  Chief,  mid  his  heroes  reclining, 
I^ooks  up,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  trophied 
wall. 
Where  his  sword  hangs  idly  shining. 
When,  hark !  that  shout 
From  the  vale  without,  — 
**  Arm  ye  quick,  the  Dane,  the  Dane 
is  nigh !  '* 
Every  Chief  starts  up 
From  his  foaming  cup, 
And  **To  battle,  to  battle!  "  is  the 
Finian's  cry. 

The  minstrels  have  seized  their  harps  of 
gold. 
And  they  sing  such  thrilling  munbers, 

1  Tl»e  Palace  of  Fin  Mac-Comhal  (the  Finral 
of  Macpherson)  In  Leinster.  Ti  was  ballt  on  ihe 
top  of  tne  hill,  which  has  retained  from  thence 
the  name  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  cmmty  of 
Kildare.    The  Finiana,  or  Fenil,  were  the  cele- 


'T  is  like  the  voice  of  the  Brave,  of  oM, 
Breaking   forth   from   their   place  of 
slumbers  1 
Spear  to  buckler  rang, 
As  the  minstrels  sang, 
And  the  Sun-burst  ^  o'er  them  floated 
wide; 
While  remembering  the  yoke 
Which  their  fathers  broke, 
"On   for   liberty,   for   Uberty!  "  the 
Finians  cried. 

Like  clouds  of  the  night  the  Northmen 
came, 
O'er  the  valley  of  Almhin  lowering; 
While  onward  moved,  in  the  light  of  its 
fame, 
That  banner  of  Erin,  towering. 
With  the  mingling  shock 
Rung  cliff  and  rock, 
While,  rank  on  rank,  the  invaders  die: 
And  the  shout,  that  last 
O'er  the  dying  past. 
Was  **  victory !  victory !  "  —  the  F!n- 
ian's  cry. 

THE  DREAM  OF  THOSE  DAYS. 
The  dream  of  those  days  when  first  I 

sung  thee  is  o'er, 
Thy  triumph  hath  stained  the  charm  thy 

sorrows  then  wore; 
And  even  of  the  light  which  Hope  once 

shed  o'er  thy  chains, 
Alas,  not  a  gleam  to  grace  thy  freedom 

remains. 

Say,  is  it  that  slavery  sunk  so  deep  in 

thy  heart, 
That  still  the  dark  brand  is  there,  tho' 

chsinless  thou  tit; 
And  Freedom's  sweet  fruit,  for  which 

thy  spirit  long  burned, 
Now,  reaching  at  last  thy  lip,  to  asbt  ^ 

hath  turned? 

Up  Liberty's  steep  by  Truth  and  Elo- 
quence led. 

With  eyes  on  her  temple  fixt,  how  proud 
was  thy  tread ! 

brated  National  Militia  of  IrehuMl,  whkli  iMt 
Chief  commamltd.  The  introdnction  of  the 
Danes  in  the  al>ove  aonc  is  an  anadrnMitaai  €im»> 
mon  to  moat  of  the  Finttn  and  Oaaianic  Icseads 
2  The  name  given  to  the  banner  vi  the  likb 
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Ab,  better  tbou  ne'er  hadst  lived  that 

sanmut  to  gain 
Or  died  in  the  porch  than  thus  dishonor 

the  fane. 

FROM  THIS  HOUR  THE  PLEDGE 

IS  GIVEN. 
From  this  hour  the  pledge  is  given, 

From  this  hour  my  soul  b  thine : 
Come  what  will,  from  earth  or  heaven, 

Weal  or  woe,  thy  fate  be  mine. 
When  the  proud  and  great  stood  by  thee, 

None  dared  thy  riffhts  to  spurn; 
And  if  now  they  're  false  and  fly  thee, 

Shall  I,  too,  basely  turn  ? 
No;  — whatever  the  fires  that  try  thee, 

In  the  same  this  heart  shall  burn. 

The'  the  sea,  where  thou  cmbarkest, 

Offers  now  no  friendly  shore, 
Light  may  come  where  all  looks  darkest, 

Hope  hath  life  when  life  seems  o'er. 
Aad,  of  those  past  ages  dreaming, 

)Micn  glory  deck^  thy  brow, 
Oft  I  fondly  think,  tho'  seeming 

So  fallen  and  clouded  now, 
Tbou  *U  again  break  forth,  all  beaming,^* 

None  so  bright,  so  blest  as  thou  1 

SILENCE  IS  IN   OUR  FESTAL 
HALLS.' 
SnjifCi  is  in  oar  festal  halls«  — 
Sweet  Son  of  Song !  thy  course  is  o'er ; 


t  It  bbtidly  nftwiy.  psrbapa,  to  Inform  th« 
reader,  that  these  lines  are  meant  as  a  tribute  ol 
'  of  an  old  and 
I  Steven- 


■aoerc  fricadtUp  to  the  memory  of  an  < 
««bcd  coUeafoe  in  this  work.  Sir  John  I 


In  vain  on  thee  sad  Erin  calls, 
Her    minstrel's    voice    responds    no 
more;  — 
All  silent  as  the  Eolian  shell 

Sleeps  at  the  close  of  some  bright 
day, 
When  the  sweet  breeze  that  waked  its 
swell 
At  sunny  mom  hath  died  away. 

Yet  at  our  feasts  thy  spirit  long 

Awaked  by  music's  spell  shall  rise; 
For,  naniQ  so  linked  with  deathless  song 

Partakes  its  charm  and  never  dies : 
And  even  within  the  holy  fane 

When  music  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven, 
One  thought  to  him  whose  earliest  strain 

Was  echoed  there  shall  long  be  given. 

But,  where  is  now  the  cheerful  day. 

The  social  night  when  by  thy  side 
He  who  now  weaves  this  parting  lay 

His  skillesa  voice  with  thine  ^liod ; 
And  sung  those  songs  whose  every  tone. 

When   bard  and  minstrel   long  have 
past, 
Shall  still  in  sweetness  all  their  own 

Embalmed  by  fame,  undying  last. 

Yes,  Erin,  thine  alone  the  fame, — 

Or,    if    thy    bard    have    shared    the 
crown. 
From  thee  the  borrowed  glory  came, 

And  at  thy  feet  is  now  laid  down. 
Enough,  if  Freedom  still  inspire 

His  latest  song  and  still  there  be, 
As  evening  closes  round  his  lyre. 

One  ray  upon  its  chords  from  thee. 
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It  is  Cicero,  I  believe,  who  says  '*  naturd  ad  modes  ducimur  ;**  and  the 
abundance  of  wild,  indigenous  airs,  which  almost  every  country,  except  England, 
possesses,  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  lovers  of  this  simple, 
but  interesting  kind  of  music,  are  here  presented  with  the  first  number  of  a  col- 
lection, which,  I  trust,  their  contributions  will  enable  us  to  continue.  A  pretty 
air  without  words  resembles  one  of  those  haif  creatures  of  Plato,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  wandering  in  search  of  the  remainder  of  themselves  through  the  world. 
To  supply  this  other  half,  by  uniting  with  congenial  words  the  many  fugitive 
melodies  which  have  hitherto  had  none,  —  or  only  such  as  are  unintelligible  to 
the  generality  of  their  hearers,  —  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  present  work. 
Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  are  strictly  called  National 
Melodies,  but,  wherever  we  meet  with  any  wandering  and  beautiful  air,  to  which 
poetry  has  not  yet  assigned  a  worthy  home,  we  shall  venture  to  claim  it  as  an  esirajt 
swan,  and  enrich  our  humble  Hippocrene  with  its  song. 
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A  TEMPLE  TO  FRIENDSHIP,  i 
(SrANtsH  Air.) 
"ATiMPLB  to  Friendship,"  said  Laura, 
eochanted, 
"I  Ml  build  in    this   garden,  —  the 
thought  is  divine!  ** 
Her  icnple  was  built  and  she  now  only 
vinted 
An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on 
theslvine. 
She  6e«  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down 
before  her 
A  Friendship,  the  fairest  his  art  could 
inrent; 
Ihrt  so  cold  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful 
adorer 
Stv  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she 
meanL 

"Oh!  nerer,"  she  cried,  "could  I  think 
of  enshrining 
"  An  ioiage  whose  looks  are  so  joyless 
ind  dim;  — 
"  B«  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 
'*Wc  'II  make,  if  you  please.  Sir,  a 
Friendship  of  him.** 
So  the  bargain  was  struck;  with  the  little 
godh^n 
She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the 
pore: 
*'Fwcwell,*'  said  the  sculptor,  **you  *re 
ool  the  first  maiden 
"Who  came  but  for  Friendship  and 
took  away  Love." 

FLOW   ON,    THOU    SHINING 
RIVER. 
(PoRTVcuasB  Aia.) 
Fu>w  on,  thou  shining  river; 
fe  ere  thou  reach  Uie  sea 

JTW  ihoo^  b  taken  from  »  tone  by  Le 


Seek  Ella's  bower  and  give  her 
The  wreaths  I  fling  o'er  thee. 

And  tell  her  thus,  if  she  *11  be  mine 
The  current  of  our  lives  shall  be, 

With  joys  along  their  course  to  shine. 
Like  those  sweet  flowers  on  thee. 

But  if  in  wandering  thither 

Thou  flnd*st  she  mocks  my  prayer. 
Then  leave  those  wreaths  to  wither 

Upon  the  cold  bank  there; 
And  tell  her  thus,  when  youth  is  o'er, 

Her  lone  and  loveless  charms  shall  be 
Thrown  by  upon  life's  weedy  shore, 

Like  those  sweet  flowers  from  thee. 

ALL  THAT  *S    BRIGHT    MUST 
FADE. 
(Indian  Air.) 
All  that  *s  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that  *s  sweet  was  made. 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  and  fajl ;  — 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springing;  — 
These,  alas !  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging. 
All  that  's  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that  's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! 

Who  would  seek  or  prize 

Delights  that  end  in  aching? 
Who  would  trust  to  ties 

That  every  hour  are  breaking? 
Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  Ijring, 
Than  to  be  blest  with  light  and  see 

That  light  for  ever  flying. 
All  that  's  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that  's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  loct  when  sweetest ! 
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SO  WARMLY  WE  MET. 
(Hungarian  Air.) 
So  warmly  wc  met  and  so  fondly  we 
parted, 
That  which  was  the  sweeter  even  I 
could  not  tell,  — 
That  first  look  of  welcome  her  sunny 
eyes  darted. 
Or  that  tear  of  passion,  which  blest 
our  farewell. 
To  meet  was  a  heaven  and  to  part  thus 
another,  — 
Our  joy  and  oar  sorrow  seemed  riTals 
in  bliss; 
Oh !  Cupid's  two  eyes  are  not  liker  eadi 
other 
In  smiles  and  in  tears  than  that  mo- 
ment to  this. 

The    first    was    like    day-break,    new, 
sudden,  delicious,  — 
The  dawn  of  a  pleasure  scarce  kindled 
up  yet; 
The  last  like  the  farewell  of  daylight, 
more  precious, 
Mote  glowing  and  deep,  a3  't  is  nearer 
its  set. 
Our  meeting,  tho'  happy,  was  tinged  by 
a  sorrow 
To  think  that  such  happiness  could  not 
remain; 
While  our  parting,  tho*  sad,  gave  a  hope 
that  to-morrow 
Would  bring  back  the  blest  hour  of 
meeting  again. 

THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 
(Air.  — Thb  Bblls  or  St.  Pktbrsburoh.) 
Those  evening  bells  \  those  evening  bells ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells. 
Of  youth  and  home  and  that  sweet  tim« 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay. 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  do  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  't  will  be  when  I  am  gone; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  yoiur  praise,  tweet  evening  bells ! 


SHOULD  THOSE  FOND  HOPES. 

(Portucubsb  Air.) 
Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake 
thee.i 
Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  cm- 


uTd  th< 


Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 
From  all  thy  visions  of  youth  and  joy; 
Should  the  gay  friends,  for  whom  thou 
wouldst  banish 
Him  who  once   thought    thy  young 
heart  his  own. 
All,  like  spring  birds,  falsely  vanish. 
And  leave  thy  winter  unheeded  and 
lone; — 

Oh !  H  is  then  that  he  thou  hast  slighted 
Would  come  to  cheer  thee,  when  all 
seem'd  o'er; 
Then  the  truant,  lost  and  billed. 
Would  to  his  bpfsom  be  taken  once 
more. 
Like  that  dear  bird  we  both  can  remem- 
ber. 
Who  left  OS  while  summer  shone  round, 
But,  when  chilled  by  bleak  December, 
On  our  threshold  a  wdcome  still  found. 

REASON,  FOLLY,  AND  BEAUTY. 

(Itauan  Air.) 
Reason  and  Folly  and  Beauty,  they  say, 
Went  on  a  party  of  pleasure  one  day : 
Folly  plaved 
Around  tne  maid, 
The  bells  of  his  cap  rung  merrily  out; 
While  Reason  took 
To  his  sermon-book  — 
Ohl  which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one 

need  doubt, 
Which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one  need 
doubt. 

Beauty,  who  likes  to  be  thought  Tcry 

sage, 
Turned  for  a  moment  to  Reason's  dull 
page, 
Till  Folly  said, 
**  Look  here,  sweet  maid  I  "  — 

1  This  is  one  of  the  many  instaoces  aoMMtg 
my  lyrical  poems,  —  though  the  above,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  an  extreme  case«— where  the  metre 
has  been  necessarily  aaevificM  to  the  ttiactttrt  ol 
the  air. 
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The  sght  of  his  cap  brought  her  back  to 
herself; 
While  Reason  read 
His  leaves  of  lead. 
With  00  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible 

elf! 
No,  ~  00  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible 
eUt 

Then  Reason   grew  jealoos  of  Folly's 

Bay  cap; 
Had  ne  that  on,  he  her  heart  might  en^ 
trap  — 
"There  it  is," 
Qaolh  Folly,  •*  old  quir  I  ** 
(FoUy  was   always  good-natured,   't  is 
said,) 
"  Under  the  sun 
"There  's  no  such  fun, 
"  Ai  Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on 

his  head, 
"  Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his 
head!*' 

Bvt  Reason  the  head-dress  so  awkwardly 


Tint  Beauty  now  liked  him  still  less  than 
before; 

While  Folly  took 

Old  Reason's  book, 
And  twisted  the  leaves  in  a  cap  of  such 

That  Beauty  vowed 
(Tbo'  not  aloud). 
She  lik^  him  still  better  in  that  than  his 

own. 
Yes,  —  liked  him  still  better  in  that  than 
his  own. 

FARE  THEE  WELL,  THOU 
LOVELY   ONE! 
(SiauAN  AiK.) 
Fari  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one ! 
Lovely  ftill,  but  dear  no  more; 
Onoe  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone, 

Lwc's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 
Thy  words,  whatever  their  flatterinff  spell, 

Coold  scarce  have  thus  deceived; 
*«  eyes  that  acted  truth  so  well 

Were  sore  to  be  beHeved. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one ! 
Lovely  stHl,  but  dear  00  more; 


Onoe  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone» 
Love's  sweet  Hie  is  o'er. 

Yet  those  eyes  look  constant  still. 

True  as  stars  they  keep  their  light; 
Still  those  cheeks  their  pledge  fulfil 

Of  blushing  always  bright. 
'T  is  only  on  thy  changeful  heart 

The  blame  of  falsehood  lies; 
Love  lives  in  every  other  part, 

But  there,  alas  I  he  dies. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one  1 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone, 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 

DOST  THOU   REMEMBER. 

(PoKTucuBsa  Air.) 

Dost   thou    remember     that    place    so 

lonely, 
A  place  for  lovers  and  lovers  only. 
Where  first  I  told  thee  all  my  secret 

sighs? 
When,  as  the  moonbeam  that  trembled 

o'er  thee 
Illumed    thy    blushes,    I    knelt   before 

thee. 
And  read  my  hope's  sweet  triumph  in 

those  eyes? 
Then,   then,    while    closely  heart    was 

drawn  to  heart, 
Love  bound  us — never,  never  more  to 

part! 

And  when  I  called  thee  by  names  the 

dearest  ^ 
That  love  could  fancy,  the  fondest,  near- 
est,— 
••  My  life,  my  only  life !  "  among  the 

rest; 
In  those  sweet  accents  that  still  enthral 

me, 
Thou  saidst,   "Ah!    wherefore  thy  life 

thus  call  me? 
"Thy  soul,  thy  soul  *s  the  name  I  love 

best; 
"For  life  soon  passes,^- but  how  blest 

to  be 
"That  Soul  which  never,  never  parts 

from  thee ! " 

1  TIm  thoagfat  ia  thift  vtne  b  borrowad  from 
the  origliial  PoifgutM  words. 
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OH,  COME  TO  ME  WHEN   DAY- 
LIGHT SETS. 
(Vrnbtian  Air.) 
Oh,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets ; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me, 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

0*er  the  moonlight  sea. 
When  Mirth  *s  awake,  and  Love  begins, 

Beneath  that  glancing  ray, 
With  sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins, 

To  steal  young  hearts  away. 
Then,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me, 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh,  then  's  the  hour  for  those  who  love, 

Sweet,  like  thee  and  me; 
When  all  *s  so  calm  below,  above, 

In  Heaven  and  o*er  the  sea. 
When  maidens  sing  sweet  barcarolles,^ 

And  Echo  sings  again 
So  sweet,  that  all  with  ears  and  souls 

Should  love  and  listen  then. 
So,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me, 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 

OFT,   IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

(Scotch  Air.) 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me; 
The  smiles,  the  tears, 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I  've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather; 

1  BarcarolUs,  sort*  dt  chansofts  en  lan^u* 
yMiunntt  ijut  ckantent  Us  romMitrs  h  Ve- 
niu.  •—  Rtmsseau,  *'  Dictiomtmh^  dg  Mtuifut** 


I  feel  like  one. 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 

Whose  lights  are  fled. 

Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

HARK!    THE  VESPER  HYMN    IS 

STEALING. 

(Russian  Air.) 

Hark  !  the  vesper  hymn  it  stealing 

O'er  the  waters  soft  and  clear; 
Nearer  yet  and  nearer  pealing. 
And  now  bursts  upon  the  ear : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
Farther  now,  now  farther  stealing. 
Soft  it  fades  uix)n  the  ear : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 

Now,  like  moonlight  waves  retreating 

To  the  shore,  it  dies  along; 
Now,  like  angry  surges  meeting. 
Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
Hush  I  again,  like  waves,  retreating 
To  the  shore,  it  dies  along: 
Jubilate,  Amen. 

LOVE  AND   HOPE. 
(Swiss  Air.) 
At  mom,  beside  yon  summer  sea. 

Young  Hope  and  Love  reclined; 
But  scarce  had  noon -tide  come,  when  he 
Into  his  bark  leapt  smilingly, 
And  left  poor  Hope  behind. 

**  I  go,**  said  Love,  "  to  sail  awhile 

*'  Across  this  sunny  main;*' 
And  then  so  sweet  his  parting  smile, 
That  Hope,  who  never  dreamt  of  guile. 
Believed  he  *d  come  again. 

She  lingered  there  till  evening*s  beam 

Along  the  waters  lay; 
And  o'er  the  sands,  in  thoughtful  dream, 
Oft  traced   his   name,   which   still    the 
stream 

As  often  washed  away. 
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At  length  a  sail  appears  in  sight, 
And  toward  the  maiden  mores ! 

Ta  Wealth  that  comes,  smd   gay  and 
bright, 

His  golden  bark  reflects  the  light. 
But  ah !  it  is  not  Love*s. 

Another  sail  —  'twas  Friendship  showed 
Her  night-lamp  o*er  the  sea; 

And  aim  the  light  that  lamp  bestowed; 

6m  Lore  had  lights  that  warmer  glowed, 
And  where,  alas!  was  he? 

Xow  fast  around  the  sea  and  shore 

Night  threw  her  darkling  chain ; 
The  sunny  sails  were  seen  no  more, 
Hope's  morning  dreams   of   bliss  were 
o'er,  — 
Love  never  came  again ! 

THERE  COMES  A  TIME. 
(GciuiAN  Auk.) 
THni  comes  a  time,  a  dreary  time, 

To  hiffl  whose  heart  hath  flown 
O'er  all  the    fields    of    youth's   sweet 
priiDc, 
And  made  etch  flower  its  own. 
T  is  whtD  his  sonl  must  first  renounce 

Those  dreams  so  bright,  so  fond; 
Oh !  then  's  the  time  to  die  at  once, 
For  life  has  naught  bey<^d. 

^'^'hen  sets  the  sun  on  Afric*s  shore, 

That  instant  all  is  night; 
And  so  should  life  at  once  be  o'er, 

When  Love  withdraws  his  light;  — 
^^y  like  our  northern  day,  gleam  on 

Thro*  twilight*s  dim  delay, 
The  coW  remains  of  lustre  gone. 

Of  6re  long  past  away. 

MY  HARP    HAS    ONE  UNCHAN- 
GING THEMJE. 

(SWBDISH   AlK.) 

Mt  harp  has  one  unchanging  theme. 

One  strain  that  still  comes  o'er 
Its  languid  chord,  as  't  were  a  dream 

Of  joy  that  *s  now  no  more. 
I"  nin  I  try,  with  livelier  air. 

To  wake  the  breathing  string; 
"Httt  voice  of  other  times  is  there, 

And  nddens  aU  I  sii^. 


Breathe  on,  breathe  on,  thou  languid 
strain, 

Henceforth  be  all  my  own; 
Tho'  thou  art  oft  so  full  of  pain 

Few  hearts  can  bear  thy  tone. 
Yet  oft  thou  'rt  sweet,  as  if  the  sigh. 

The  breath  that  Pleasure's  wings 
Gave  out,  when  last  they  wantoned  by. 

Were  still  upon  thy  strings. 

OH,  NO  — NOT  EVEN  WHEN 

FIRST  WE  LOVED. 

(Cashmbrian  Air.) 

Oh,  no  —  not  even  when  first  we  loved, 

Wert  thou  as  dear  as  now  thou  art ; 
Thy  beauty  then  my  senses  moved. 

But  now  thy  virtues  bind  my  heart. 
What  was  but  Passion's  sigh  before. 

Has  since  been  turned  to  Reason's  vow; 
And,  though  I  then  might  love  thee  more. 

Trust  me,  I  love  thee  Utter  now. 

Altho'  my  heart  in  earlier  youth 

Might  kindle  with  more  wild  desire. 
Believe  me,  it  has  gained  in  truth 

Much  more  than  it  has  lost  in  fire. 
The  flame  now  warms  my  inmost  core. 

That  then  but  sparkled  o'er  my  brow. 
And,  though  I  seemed  to  love  thee  more. 

Vet,  oh,  I  love  thee  better  now. 

PEACE  BE  AROUND  THEE. 
(Scotch  Air.) 
Peacb  be  around  thee,  wherever  thou 
rov'st; 
May  life  be  for  thee  one  summer's  day. 
And  all  that  thou  wishest  and  all  that  thou 
lov'st 
Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way ! 
If  sorrow  e'er  this  calm  should  break, 

May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring-showers,  they  '11  only  make 
The    smiles   that    follow   shine   mofe 
brightly. 

May  Time  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all 

And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death 
O'er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall. 

They  shall  not  crush  one  flov*rer  beneath. 
As  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  path  advances. 
May  that  side  the  sun's  upon 

Be  all  that  e'er  shall  meet  thy  glances ! 
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CX)MMON   SENSE  AND  GENIUS. 
(French  Air.) 
WhilbI  touch  the  string, 

Wreathe  my  brows  with  laurel, 
For  the  tale  I  sing 

Has,  for  once,  a  moral. 
Common  Sense,  one  night, 

Tho'  not  used  to  gambols, 
Went  out  by  moonlight. 
With  Genius,  on  his  rambles. 
While  I  touch  the  string,  etc. 

Common  Sense  went  on, 

Many  wise  things  saying; 
While  the  light  that  shone 

Soon  set  Genius  straying. 
One  his  eye  ne*cr  raised 

From  the  path  before  him; 
T  *oiAer  idly  gared 

On  each  night-cloud  o'er  him. 
While  I  touch  the  string,  etc. 

So  they  came,  at  last, 

To  a  shady  river; 
Common  Sense  soon  past, 

Safe,  as  he  doth  ever ; 
While  the  boy,  whose  look 

Was  in  Heaven  that  minute, 
Never  saw  the  brook. 

But  tumbled  headlong  in  it  I 

While  I  touch  the  string,  etc. 

How  the  Wise  One  smiled, 

When  safe  o'er  the  torrent. 
At  tifat  youth,  so  wild. 

Dripping  from  the  current ! 
Sense  went  home  to  bed; 

Genius,  left  to  shiver 
On  the  bank,  't  is  said. 

Died  of  that  cold  river  I 

While  I  touch  the  string,  etc. 

THEN,   FARE  THEE  WELL. 

(Old  English  Air.) 

Then,  fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  love. 

This  world  has  now  for  us 
No  greater  grief,  no  pain  above 
The  pain  of  parting  thus. 

Dear  love ! 
The  pain  of  parting  thus. 

Had  we  but  known,  since  first  we  met, 
Some  few  short  hours  of  bliss, 


We  might,  in  numbering  them,  focget 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

Dear  love  1 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

But  no,  alas,  we  We  never  s«eii 
One  glimpse  of  pleasure's  ray, 

But  still  there  came  some  cloud  between, 
And  chased  it  all  away. 

Dear  love ! 
And  chased  it  all  away. 

Yet,  even  could  those  sad  moments  Usty 

Far  dearer  to  ray  heart 
Were  hours  of  grief,  together  past. 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart, 
Dear  love  I 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart. 

Farewell !  our  hope  was  bom  in  fears, 

And  nurst  mid  vain  regrets; 
Like  winter  sons,  it  rose  in  tears, 

Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 
Dear  love  1 

Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 

GAYLY  SOUNDS  THE  CASTANET. 

(Maltbsb  Ask.) 
Gayly  sounds  the  castanet,      • 

Beating  time  to  bounding  feet. 
When,  after  daylight's  golden  set. 

Maids  and^ youths  by  moonlit  meet. 
Oh,  then,  how  sweet  to  move 

Thro'  all  that  maze  of  mirth. 
Led  by  light  from  eyes  we  love 

Beyond  all  eyes  on  earth. 

Then,  the  joyous  banquet  spread 

On  the  cool  and  fragrant  ground, 
With  heaven's  bright  sparklers  overhead, 

And  still  brighter  sparkling  round. 
Oh,  then,  how  sweet  to  say 

Into  some  loved  one's  ear, 
Thoughts  reserved  thro'  many  a  day 

To  be  thus  whispered  here. 

When  the  dance  and  feast  are  done. 

Arm  in  arm  as  home  we  stray. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  dawning  son 

O'er  her  cheek's  warm  blushes  plajl 
Then,  too,  the  farewell  kiss  — 

The  words,  whose  parting  tone 
Lingers  still  in  dreams  of  bliss. 

That  haunt  young  hearts  alone* 
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LOVE  IS  A  HUNTER-BOY. 
(LAweviooaAif  Air.) 
Love  is  a  hunter-boy, 

Wbo  makes  young  hearts  his  prey, 
Aiid  in  his  nets  of  Joy 

Ensnares  them  night  and  day.  • 

Id  Tiin  concealed  they  lie  — 

Love  (racks  them  every  where; 
Id  Ttiu  aloft  they  fly  — 

Love  shoots  them  flying  there* 

But 't  u  his  joy  most  sweet, 

At  early  dawn  to  trace 
The  print  of  Beauty's  feet, 

And  give  the  trembler  chase* 
And  if,  thro*  virgin  snow, 

He  tracks  her  footsteps  fair. 
How  sweet  for  Love  to  know 

None  went  before  him  there. 

COME,  CHASE   THAT   STARTING 
TEAR  AWAY. 
(PamifCR  Ant.) 
CoMi,  chase  that  starting  tear  away. 

Ere  mine  to  meet  it  springs; 
To-night,  at  least,  to-night  be  gay, 

Whate'er  to-morrow  brings. 
Like  sao-set  gleams,  that  linger  late 

When  all  is  darkening  fast, 
Are  hours  like  these  we  snatch  from 
Fite- 
The  brightest,  and  the  last. 
Then,  chase  that  starting  tear,  etc 

To  gild  the  deepening  gloom,  if  Heaven 

Bat  one  bright  hour  allow. 
Oh,  think  that  one  bright  hoar  is  given, 

la  all  its  splendor,  now. 
Let  'i  Kre  it  out  — then  sink  in  night. 

Like  waves  that  from  the  shore 
Ooe  abate  swell,  are  touched  with  Kght, 

Then  k)st  for  evermore  1 
Come,  chase  that  starting  tear,  etc. 

JOYS  OF  YOUTH,   HOW   FLEET- 
ING I 

(PORTVGUCSB  A».) 

WiQsnKiiifGs,  beard  by  wakeful  maids. 

To  whom  the  night-stars  guide  us; 
Slolea  walks  thro'  moonl%ht  shades. 
With  those  we  love  beside  us, 
Hearts  beating. 
At  meeting; 


Tears  startlag. 
At  parting; 
Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  soon  it  fades ! 
Sweet  joys  of  youth,  how  fleeting  I 

Wanderings  far  away  from  home. 

With  life  all  new  before  us; 
Greetings  warm,  when  home  we  come, 
From  hearts  whoae  prayers  watdied 
o'er  us. 

Tears  starting. 
At  parting; 
Hearts  beating. 
At  meeting; 
Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  lost  on  some ! 
To  some,  how  bright  and  fleeting ! 

HEAR  ME  BUT  ONCE. 

(Frbncm  Air.) 
Hear  me  but  once,  while  o'er  the  grave, 

In  which  our  Love  lies  cold  and  dead, 
I  count  each  flattering  hope  he  gave 

Of  joys  now  lost  smd  charms  now  fled. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he  wore 
When  first  we  met  would  fade  away? 

Or  that  a  chill  would  e'er  come  o'er 
Those  eyes  so  bright  thro'  many  a  day? 
Hear  me  but  once,  etc. 

WHEN  LOVE ^ WAS  A  CHILD. 
(SwBoisH  Air.) 
When  Love  was  a  child,  and  went  idling 
round, 
'MoDg  flowers  the  whole  summer's  day, 
One  morn  in  the  valley  a  bower  he  found. 
So  sweet,  it  allured  him  to  stay. 

O'erhead,  from  the  trees,  hung  a  garland 
fair, 
A  fountain  ran  darkly  beneath;  — 
*T  was  Pleasure  had  hung  up  the  flowerets 
there  ; 
Love    knew  it,   and   jumped  at  the 
wreath. 

But   Love  did  n't  know  —  and,  at  his 

weak  years, 

What  urchin  was  likely  to  know  ?  — 

That  Sorrow  had  made  of  her  own  salt 

tears 

The  fountain  that  murmured  below. 
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He  caught  at  the  wieath  —  but  with  too 
much  haste, 

As  bojrs  when  impatient  will  do  — 
It  fell  in  those  waters  of  briny  taste, 

And  the  flowers  were  all  wet  through. 

This  garland  he  now  wears  night  and  day; 

Andi  tho'  it  all  sunny  appears 
With  Pleasure's  own   light,  each   leaf, 
they  say, 

Still  tastes  of  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

SAY,   WHAT  SHALL  BE  OUR 
SPORT  TO-DAY  ? 
(Sicilian  Air.) 
Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day? 

There  *s  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay 

For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare ! 
*T  is  like  the  returning  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas,  gone  by. 
When  I  loved,  each  hour  —  I  scarce  knew 
whom  — 
And  was  blest  —  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Ay  —  those   were   days   when   life   had 
wings. 

And  flew,  oh,  flew  so  wild  a  heigi. 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 

*T  was  giddy  with  too  much  light. 
And,  tho'  of  some  plumes  bereft. 

With  that  sun,  too,,nearly  set, 
*!  *ve  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 

For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. 

BRIGHT  BE  THY   DREAMS. 

(Welsh  Air.) 
Bright  be   thy   dreams  —  may  all   thy 

weeping 
Turn  into  smiles  while  thou  art  sleeping. 
May  those  by  death  or  seas  removed. 
The  friends,  who  in  thy  spring-time  knew 
thee, 
AH,  thou  hast  ever  prized  or  loved. 
In  dreams  come  smiling  to  thee ! 

There   may   the   child,  whose   love   lay 

deepest, 
Dearest  of  all,  come  while  thou  sleepest; 

Still  as  she  was  —  no  charm  forgot  — 
No  lustre  lost  that  life  had  given; 

Or,  if  changed,  but  changed  to  what 
Thou  Mt  find  her  yet  in  Heaven ! 


GO,  THEN  — 'T  IS  VAIN. 
(SiauAN  AiK.) 
Go,  then  —  't  is  vain  to  hovet 

Thus  round  a  hope  that  's  dead  ; 
At  length  my  dream  is  over  ; 
•    T  was  sweet  —  *t  was  false — 't  is 

fled! 
Farewell !  since  naught  it  moves  thee, 

Such  truth  as  mine  to  see  — 
Some  one,  who  far  less  loves  tbee» 
Perhaps  more  blest  will  be. 

Farewell,  sweet  eyes,  whose  brightness 

New  life  around  me  shed  ; 
Farewell,  false  heart,  whose  lightness 

Now  leaves  me  death  instead. 
Go,  now,  those  charms  surrender 

To  some  new  lover's  sigh  — 
One  who,  tho*  far  less  tender, 

May  be  more  blest  than  I. 

THE  CRYSTAI^HUNTERS. 

(Swiss  AlK.) 

O'ER  mountains  bright 
With  snow  and  light, 
We  Crystal -Hunters  speed  along; 
While  rocks  and  caves. 
And  icy  waves, 
Each  instant  echo  to  our  song  ; 
And,  when  we  meet  with  store  of  gems. 
We  grudge  not  kings  their  diadems. 
O'er  mountains  bright 
With  snow  and  light. 
We  Crystal-Hunters  speed  along; 
While  grots  and  caves. 
And  icy  waves. 
Each  instant  echo  to  our  song. 

Not  half  so  oft  the  lover  dreams 
Of  sparkles  from  his  lady's  eyes. 

As  we  of  those  refreshing  gleams 
That  tell  where  deep  the  crystal  lies; 

Tho',  next  to  crystal,  we  too  grant, 

lliat  ladies'  eyes  may  most  enchant. 
O'er  mountains  bright,  etc. 

Sometimes,  when  on  the  Alpine  rose 
The  golden  sunset  leaves  its  ray, 

So  like  a  gem  the  floweret  glows. 
We  thither  bend  our  headlong  way; 

And,  tho'  we  find  no  treasure  there. 

We  bless  the  rose  that  shines  so  fair. 
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O'er  moontains  bright 

With  snow  and  light, 
We  Crystal- Hunters  speed  along  ; 

While  rocks  and  caves, 

And  icy  waves, 
Each  instant  echo  to  our  song. 

ROW  GENTLY  HERE. 

(Vbnbtian  Aik.) 
Row  gently  here, 
My  gondolier, 
So  softly  wake  the  tide. 
That  not  an  ear, 
On  earth,  may  hear, 
But  hers  to  whom  we  glide. 
Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  see, 
Ob,  think  what  tales  't  would  have  to  tell 
Of  wandering  youths  like  me ! 

Now  rest  thee  here. 

My  gondolier ; 
Hush,  hush,  for  up  I  go, 

To  climb  yon  light 

BaIcony*s  height. 
While  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Ah!  did  we  take  for  Heaven  above 

But  half  such  pains  as  we 
Tike,  day  and  night,  for  woman's  love, 
What  Angels  we  should  be ! 

OH,   DAYS   OF  YOUTH. 

(FiKNCH  Aia.) 

Ou,  days  of  youth  and  joy,  long  clouded, 

^^^ly  thus  for  ever  haunt  my  view? 
When  in  the  grave  your  light  lay  shrouded. 

Why  did  not  Memory  die  there  too? 
Vainly  doth  Hope  her  strain  now  sing  me. 

Telling  of  joys  that  yet  remain  — 
Xo,  never  more  can  this  life  bring  me 

One  joy  that  equals  youth's  sweet  pain. 

^  lies  the  way  to  death  before  me, 

Cold  winds  of  Time  blow  round  my 
brow; 
Sonshine  of  youth  !  that  once  fell  o'er  me, 

Where  is  your  warmth,  your  glory  now  ? 
TiiQoc  that  then  no  pain  could  sting 
me; 

T  is  not  that  now  no  joys  remain ; 
Obt  't  is  that  Hfc  no  more  can  bring  me 

One  joy  so  sweet  as  that  worst  pain. 


WHEN  FIRST  THAT  SMILE. 
(Vbnbtian  Aiil) 
Whbn   first   that   smile,   like  sunshine, 
blest  my  sight, 
Oh  what  a  vision  then  came  o'er  me  \ 
Long  years  of  love,  of  calm  and  pure  de- 
light. 
Seemed  in  that  smile  to  pass  before  mt. 
Ne'er  did  the  peasant  dream  of  summer 
skies. 
Of  golden  fruit,  and  harvests  springing. 
With  fonder  hope  than  I  of  those  sweet 
eyes, 
And  of  the  joy  their  light  was  bringing. 

Where  now  are  all  those  fondly-promised 
hours? 
Ah !  woman's  faith  is  like  her  bright- 
ness— 
Fading  as  fast  as  rainbows  or  day-flowers. 
Or  aught  that  's  known  for  grace  and 
lightness. 
Short  as  the  Persian's  prayer,  at  close  of 
day. 
Should  be  each  vow  of  Love's  repeat- 
ing; 
Quick  let  him  worship  Beauty's  precious 
ray  — 
Even  while  he  kneels,  that  ray  is  fleet- 
ing! 

PEACE  TO  THE  ^LUMBERERS! 
(Catalonian  Air.) 
Peace  to  the  slumberers ! 

They  lie  on  the  battle-plain. 
With  no  shroud  to  cover  them; 

The  dew  and  the  summer  rain 
Are  all  that  weep  over  them. 

Peace  to  the  slumberers ! 

Vain  was  their  bravery !  — 

The  fallen  onk  lies  where  it  lay. 

Across  the  wintry  river; 

But  brave  hearts,  once  swept  away. 

Are  gone,  alas !  for  ever. 

V-'Jn  was  their  bravery! 

Woe  to  the  conqueror ! 

Our  limbs  shall  lie  as  cold  as  theirs 
Of  whom  his  sword  bereft  us, 

Ere  Mre  forget  the  deep  arrears 
Of  vengeance  they  have  left  us ! 
Woe  to  the  conqueror  I 
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WHEN  THOU  SHALT  WANDER. 

(SiauAN  Air.) 

When  thou  shalt  wander  by  that  sweet 

light 

We  used  to  gaie  on  so  many  an  eve, 

When  love  was  new  and  hope  was  bright, 

Ere  I  could  doubt  or  thou  deceive  — 
Oh,  then,  remembering  how  swift  went  by 
Those    hours    of    transport,   even  tkou 
may'st  sigh. 

Yes,  proud  one !  even  thy  heart  may  own 
That  love  like  ours  was  far  too  sweet 

To  be,  like  summer  garments,  thrown 
Aside,  when  past  the  summer's  heat; 

And  wish  in  vain  to  know  again 

Such  days,  such  nights,  as  blest  thee  then. 

WHO  *LL  BUY  MY  LOVE-KNOTS? 

(PoRTUCUBSB  Air.) 
Hymen,  late,  his  love-knots  selling, 
Called  at  many  a  maiden's  dwelling: 
None  could  doubt,  who  saw  or  knew  them. 
Hymen's  call  was  welcome  to  them. 

«*  Who  '11  buy  my  love-knots? 

**  Who  Ml  buy  my  love-knots?  '* 
Soon  as  that  sweet  cry  resounded. 
How  his  baskets  were  surrounded ! 

Maids,  who  now  first  dreamt  of  trying 
These  gay  knots  of  Hymen's  tying; 
Dames,  who  long  had  sat  to  watch  him 
Passing  by,  but  ne'er  could  catch  him;  — 

**  Who  '11  buy  my  love-knots? 

♦•  Who  '11  buy  my  love-knots?  "  — 
All  at  that  sweet  cry  assembled; 
Some  laughed,  some  blushed,  and  some 
trembled. 

**  Here  are  knots,"  said  Hymen,  taking 
Some  loose   flowers,    **of   Love's  own 

making; 
"Here  are  gold  ones  —  you  may  trust 

'em"  — 
(These,  of  course,  found  ready  custom). 
**  Come,  buy  my  love-knots  I 
**  Come,  buy  my  love-knots  1 
«*  Some  are  labelled  *  Knots  to  tie  men  — 
*•  Love  the  maker— Bought  of  Hymen.'  " 

Scarce  their  bargains  were  completed. 
When  the  nymphs  all  cried,  "  We  're 
cheated  1 


"See  these  flowers  —  they  *re  drooping 

sadly; 
"This  gold-knot,  too,  ties  but  badly  — 
"  Who  'd  buy  such  love-knots? 
"  Who  'd  buy  such  love-knots? 
"  Even  this  tie,  with  Love's  name  round 

it  — 
"  All  a  sham  —  He  never  boond  it." 

Love,  who  saw  the  whole  proceeding, 
Would  have  laughed,  but  for  good  breed- 
ing; 
While  Old  Hymen,  who  was  used  to 
Cries  like  that  these  dames  gave  loose  to — 

"Take  back  our  love-knots! 

"Take  back  our  love-knots!  " 
Coolly  said,  "There  's  no  returning 
"  Wares    on   Hymen's    hands  —  Good 
morning!  " 

SEE,  THE  DAWN  FROM  HEAVEN. 

(To  AN  Air  sung  at  Romb,  on 

Christmas  Evb.) 

See,  the  dawn  from  Heaven  is  breaking 

O'er  our  sight, 
And  Earth,  from  sin  awaking, 

Hails  the  light ! 
See  those  groups  of  angels,  winging 

From  the  realms  above. 
On  their  brows,  from  Eden,  bringing 

Wreaths  of  Hope  and  Love. 

Hark,  their  hymns  of  glory  peaHng 

Thro'  the  air. 
To  mortal  ears  revealing 

Who  lies  there ! 
In  that  dwelling,  dark  and  lowly. 

Sleeps  the  Heavenly  Son, 
He,  whose  home  's  above,  —  the  Holy, 

Ever  Holy  One  I 

NETS  AND  CAGES.* 

(SwRDisH  Air.) 
Come,  listen  to  my  story,  while 

Your  needle's  task  you  ply; 
At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile, 

WTiile  some,  perhap,  may  sigh. 
Though  Love  *s  the  theme,  and  Wisdom 
blames 
Such  florid  songs  as  ours, 

1  Suggested  bx  the  foUowias  ronaric  of 
Swift's:  —"The  reason  why  »o  few  nuurkfcs 
are  happy,  is,  because  young  ladies  spend  their 
time  in  roaking  nets,  not  in  making  cages.** 
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Yet  Tniih  sometimes,  like  eastern  dames, 
Can  speak  ber  thoughts  by  flowers. 
Then  listen,  maids,  come  listen,  while 

Your  needle's  task  you  ply; 
At  what  I   sing   there   *s  some  may 
smile, 
While  some,  perhaps,  will  sigh. 

Yoang  Ooc,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 

Sodi  nets  had  learned  to  frame, 
Tbat  none,  in  all  our  vales  and  groves, 

E'er  caught  so  much  small  game : 
ftit  (entle  Sue,  less  given  to  roam, 

While  Ooe's  nets  were  taking 
S«ch  k)ts  of  Loves,  sat  still  at  home, 

One  little  Love-cage  making. 
Come,  listen^  maids,  etc. 

Moch  Qoe  laughed  at  Susan's  task; 

Bat  mark  bow  things  went  on : 
These  light-caught  Loves,  ere  you  could 
ask 

Their  name  and  age,  were  gone  I 
So  weak  poor  Doe's  nets  were  wove, 

Thit,  tho'  she  chmnn'd  into  them 
New  game  each  hour,  the  jroungest  Love 

Was  able  to  break  thro*  them. 
Come,  listen,  maids,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was 
wrought 

Of  bars  too  strong  to  sever. 
One  Love  with  golden  pinions  caught. 

And  caged  him  there  for  ever; 
Ittstructing,  thereby,  all  coquettes, 

Whate'er  their  looks  or  ages, 
"Hiat,  tho'  't  is  pleasant  weaving  Nets, 

T  is  wiser  to  make  Cages. 

Thas,  maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 

The  task  your  fingers  ply.  — 
May  all  who  hear  like  Susan  smile. 

And  not,  like  Cloc,  sigh ! 

WHEN 
THROUGH   THE  PIAZZETTA. 
(Vknbtiam  Af«.) 
When  thro*  the  Piaxzetta 

Night  breathes  her  cool  air. 
Then,  dearest  NinetU, 

1 11  come  to  thee  there. 
Beneath  thy  mask  shrouded, 
I'  11  know  thee  afar, 


As  Love  knows  tho'  clouded 
His  own  Evening  Star. 

In  garb,  then,  resembling 

Some  gay  gondolier, 
I  '11  whisper  thee,  trembling, 

**Our  bark,  love,  is  near: 
"  Now,  now,  while  there  hover 

**  Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
"  T  will  waft  thee  safe  over 

•*  Yon  silent  Lagoon." 

GO,   NOW,   AND  DREAM. 

(SiauAN  Air.) 

Go,  now,  and  dream  o'er  that  joy  in  thy 

slumber  — 
Moments  so  sweet  again  ne'er  shalt  thou 

number. 
Of  Pain's  bitter  draught  the  flavor  ne'er 

flies, 
While  Pleasure's  scarce  touches  the  lip 
ere  it  dies. 

Go,  then,  and  dream,  etc. 

That  moon,  which  hung  o'er  your  part- 
ing, so  splendid. 

Often  will  shine  again,  bright  as  she  then 
did  — 

But,  never  more  will  the  beam  she  saw 
burn 

In  those  happy  eyes,  at  your  meeting, 
return. 

Go,  then,  and  dream,  etc. 

TAKE  HENCE  THE  BOWL. 
(Nkapoutan  Air.) 
Take  hence  the  bowl ;  —  tho*  beaminfc 

Brightly  as  bowl  e'er  shone, 
Oh,  it  but  sets  me  dreaming 

Of  happy  days  now  gone.. 
There,  in  its  clear  reflection, 

As  in  a  wizard's  glass, 
Lost  hopes  and  dead  affection, 

Like  shades,  before  me  pass. 

E^ch  cup  I  drain  brings  hither 

Some  scene  of  bliss  gone  \rf%  — 
Bright  lips  too  bright  to  wither. 

Warm  hearts  too  warm  to  die. 
Till,  as  the  dream  comes  o'er  me 

Of  those  long  vanished  years, 
Alas,  the  wine  before  me 

Seems  turning  all  to  tean ! 
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FAREWELL,   THERESA! 
(Venktian  Air.) 
Farewell,  Theresa !  yon  cloud  that  over 
Heaven's  pale  night-star  gathering  we 
see, 
Will  scarce  from  that  pure  orb  have  past 
ere  thy  lover 
Swift  o'er  the  wide  wave  shall  wander 
from  thee. 

Long,  like  that  dim  cloud,  I  *ve  hung 
around  thee, 
Darkening  thy  .prospects,   saddening 
thy  brow; 
With  gay   heart,   Theresa,   and    bright 
cheek  I  found  thee; 
Oh,   think   how   changed,  love,  how 
changed  art  thou  now ! 

But  here  I  free  thee :  like  one  awaking 
From  fearful  slumber,  thou   break'st 
the  spell ; 
'T  is  over  —  the  moon,  too,  her  bondage 
is  breaking  — 
Past   are   the   dark   clouds;  Theresa, 
.  farewell ! 

HOW  OFT,   WHEN  WATCHING 
STARS. 
(Savoyard  Air.) 
Oft,  when  the  watching  stars  grow  pale. 
And  round  me  sleeps  the  moonlight 
scene, 
To  hear  a  flute  through  yonder  vale 

I  from  my  casement  lean. 
"Come,  come,  my  love!"  each   note 

then  seems  to  say, 
*•  Oh,  come,  my  love !  the  night  wears 
fast  away !  ** 
Never  to  mortal  ear 

Could  words,  tho*  warm  they  be. 
Speak  Passion's   language   half   so 
clear 
As  do  those  notes  to  me ! 

Then  quick  my  own  light  lute  I  seek, 
And   strike   the   chords  with  loudest 
swell; 
And,  tho'  thev  naught  to  others  speak. 

He  knows  their  language  well. 
**I  come,  my  love!"   each  note  then 

seems  to  say, 
**I  come,  my  love!  —  thine,  thine  till 
break  of  day." 


Oh,  weak  the  power  of  words, 
The  hues  of  painting  dim. 

Compared    to   what    those    simple 
chords 
Then  say  and  paint  to  him ! 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  SUMMER  BEE. 
(German  Air.) 
When  the  first  summer  bee 

O'er  the  young  rose  shall  hover. 
Then,  like  that  gay  rover, 
I  '11  come  to  thee. 
He  to  flowers,  I  to  lips,  full  of  sweets  to 

the  brim  — 
What  a  meeting,  what  a  meeting  for  me 
and  for  him ! 
When  the  first  summer  bee,  etc. 

Then,  to  every  bright  tree 
In  the  garden  he  '11  wander; 
While  I,  oh,  much  fonder, 
Will  stay  with  thee. 
In  search  of  new  sweetness  thro'  thou- 
sands he  '11  run, 
While  I  find  the  sweetness  of  thousands 
in  one. 
Then,  to  every  bright  tree,  etc. 

THO'   'T  IS   ALL  BUT  A  DREAM. 

(French  Air.) 
Tho'  't  is  all  but  a  dream  at  the  best. 

And  still,  when  happiest,  soonest  o'er. 
Yet,  even  in  a  dream,  to  be  blest 
Is  so  sweet,  that  I  ask  for  no  more. 
The  bosom  that  opes 
With  earliest  hopes, 
The  soonest  finds  those  hopes  untrue; 
As  flowers  that  first 
In  spring-time  burst 
The  earliest  wither  too ! 

Ay  —  *t  is  all  but  a  dream,  etc 

Tho*  by  friendship  we  oft  are  deceived. 
And  find  love's  sunshine  .soon  o'ercasL 
Yet  friendship  will  still  be  believed, 
And  love  trusted  on  to  the  last. 
The  web  *mong  the  leaves 
The  spider  weaves 
Is  like  the  charm  Ho[>e  hangs  o*er  men; 
*     Tho'  often  she  sees 

'T  is  broke  by  the  breeze. 
She  spins  the  bright  tissue  again. 
Ay  —  *t  is  all  but  a  dreamy  etc 
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WHEN 

THE   WINE-CUP    IS    SMILING. 

(Itauan  Air.) 

Whin  the  wine -cup  is  smiling  before  us, 
And  we  pledge  round  to  hearts  that 
are  true,  boy,  true. 
Then  the  sky  of  this  life  opens  o*er  us, 
And  Heaven   gives  a  glimpse  of   its 
blae. 
Talk  of  Adam  in  Eden  reclining, 
We  are  better,  far  better  off  thus,  boy, 
thus; 
Foe  Kim   but    two   bright    eyes   were 


See,  what  numbers  are  sparkling  for 
usl 

When  on  one  side    the  grape-juice   is 
dancing. 
While  on  t*  other  a  blue  eye  beams, 
boy,  beams, 
T  is  enough,  'twixt  the  wine  and  the 
gUndng, 
To  distarb  even  a  saint  from  his  dreams. 
Vet,  iho'  life  like  a  river  is  flowing, 

I  care  not  how  fast  it  goes  on,  boy,  on, 
So  the  grape  on  its  bank  is  still  grow> 
ing. 
And  Love  lights  the  waves  as  they  run. 

WHERE   SHALL  WE   BURY  OUR 
SHAME? 
(Nbapoutan  Aik.) 

Wrkki  shaU  we  bury  our  shame? 

Where,  in  what  desolate  place, 
Hide  the  last  wreck  of  a  name 

Broken  and  stained  by  disgrace? 
£^«ih  may  dissever  the  chain. 

Oppression  will   cease   when  we   *re 
gone; 
ftrt  the  dishonor,  the  stain, 

Die  as  we  may,  will  tiye  on. 

^tt  it  for  this  we  sent  out 

Liberty's  cry  from  our  shore? 
^»»  it  for  this  that  her  shout 

ThriDed  to  the  world's  very  core? 
Thas  to  live  cowards  and  slaves !  — 

Oh,  ye  free  hearts  that  lie  dead, 
^^<>Toa  not,  even  in  your  graves, 

SMder,  as  o'er  you  we  tread? 


NE'ER    TALK    OF    WISDOM'S 

GLOOMY  SCHOOLS. 

(Mahratta  Air.) 

Nb'br  talk  of  Wisdom's  gloomy  schools; 

Give  me  the  sage  who  's  able 
To  draw  his  moral  thoughts  and  rules 

From  the  study  of  the  table;  — 
Who  learns  how  lightly,  fleetly  pass 

This  world  and  all  that  's  in  it. 
From  the  bumper  that  but  crowns  his 
glass, 

And  is  gone  again  next  minute ! 

The  diamond  sleeps  within  the  mine. 

The  pearl  beneath  the  water; 
While  Truth,  more  precious,  dwells  in 
wine. 

The  grape's  own  rosy  daughter. 
And  none  can  prize  her  charms  like  him. 

Oh,  none  like  him  obtain  her, 
Who  thus  can,  like  Leander,  swim 

Thro'  sparkling  floods  to  gain  her  1 

HERE  SLEEPS  THE  BARD. 
(Highland  Aik.) 

Hbrb  sleeps  the  Bard  who  knew  so  well 

All  the  sweet  windings  of  Apollo's  shell; 

Whether  its  music  rolled  like  torrents 
near, 

Or  died,  like  distant  streamlets,  on  the 
ear. 

Sleep,  sleep,  mute  bard;  alike  unheeded 
now 

The  storm  and  zephyr  sweep  thy  lifeless 
brow; — 

That  storm,  whose  rush  is  like  thy  mar- 
tial lay; 

That  breeze  which,  like  thy  love-song, 
dies  away ! 

DO  NOT  SAY  THAT  LIFE  IS 
WANING. 

Do  not  say  that  life  is  waning. 
Or  that  hope's  sweet  day  is  set ; 

While  I  've  thee  and  love  remaining. 
Life  is  in  the  horizon  yet. 

Do  not  think  those  charms  are  flying, 
The'  thy  roses  fade  and  fall; 

Beauty  hath  a  grace  undying. 
Which  in  thee  survives  them  all. 
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Not  for  charms,  the  newest,  brightest, 
That  on  other  cheeks  may  shine, 

Would  I  change  the  least,  the  slightest, 
That  is  lingering  now  o'er  thine. 

THE  GAZELLE. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  silver  bell. 

Thro*  yonder  lime-trees  ringing? 
*T  is  my  lady's  light  gazelle, 

To  me  her  love  thoughts  l>ringing,  — 
All  the  while  that  silver  bell 

Around  his  dark  neck  ringing. 

See,  in  his  mouth  he  bears  a  wreath, 

My  love  hath  kist  in  tying; 
Oh,  what  tender  thoughts  beneath 

Those  silent  flowers  are  lying,  — 
Hid  within  the  mystic  wreath. 

My  love  hath  kist  in  tying ! 

Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee, 

And  joy  to  her,  the  fairest, 
Who  thus   hath   breathed    her  soul  to 
me, 

In  every  leaf  thou  bearest; 
Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee. 

And  joy  to  her  the  fairest  I 

Hail  ye  living,  speaking  flowers, 
That  breathe  of  her  who  bound  yc ; 

Oh,  't  was  not  in  fields,  or  bowers, 
'T  was  on  her  lips,  she  found  ye; — 

Yes,  ye  blushing,  speaking  flowers, 
'T  was  on  her  lips  she  found  ye. 


NO— LEAVE  MY  HEART  TO 

REST. 

No  —  leave  my  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it 

may. 
When  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have 

past  away. 
Couldst   thou,  when  summer  hours  are 

fled. 
To  some  poor  leaf  that  's    fallen  and 

dead. 
Bring  back  the  hue  it  wore,  the  scent  it 

shed? 
No  —  leave  this  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it 

may. 
When  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have 

past  away. 


Oh,  had  I  met  thee  then,  when  life  was 

bright. 
Thy  smile  might  still  have  fed  its  tranquil 

light; 
But  now  thou  comest  like  sunny  skies. 
Too  late  to  cheer  the  seaman's  eyes. 
When  wrecked  and  lost  his  bark  before 

him  lies ! 
No  —  leave  this  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it 

may, 
Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have 

past  away. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  VISIONS. 

«  Wherb  are  the  visions  that  round  me 
once  hovered, 
**  Forms  that  shed  grace   from  their 
shadows  alone; 
<*  Looks  fresh  as  light  from  a  star  just 
discovered, 
<*And  voices  that  Music  might  take 
for  her  own?" 

Time,   while   I  spoke,   with  his  wings 
resting  o'er  me. 
Heard    me  say,    **  Where   are   those 
visions,  oh  where?  *' 
And  pointing  his   wand  to  the  sunset 
before  me. 
Said,  with   a  voice   like   the   hollow 
wind,  "There." 

Fondly  I  looked,  when  the  wizard  had 
spoken. 
And  there,  mid  the  dim-shining  nrins 
of  day. 
Saw,   by  their    light,    like    a    talisman 
broken. 
The  last  golden    fragments   of  hope 
melt  away. 

WIND  THY   HORN,  MY  HUNTER 
BOY. 

Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy. 

And  leave  thy  lute^s  inglorious  sighs; 
Hunting  is  the  hero's  joy, 

Till  war  his  nobler  game  supplies. 
Hark  !  the  hound-bells  ringing  sweet, 
While  hunters    shout    and    the   woods 
repeat, 

Hilli-hol  Hflli-ho! 
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Wind  tgalo  thy  cheerful  horn, 

Till  echo,  faint  with  answering,  dies : 
Burn,  bright  torches,  burn  till  morn, 

Aoid  lead  us  where  the  wild  boar  lies. 
Hark  I  the  cry,   **  He  *8   found,   he  's 

found,'* 
While  hill  and  valley  our  shouts  resound, 
Hilli.bo!  Hilli-ho! 

OH.  GUARD  OUR  AFFECTION. 

Oh,  guard  our  affection,  nor  e'er  let  it 
feel 

Tbe  blight  that  this  world  o'er  the  warm- 
est will  steal : 

While  the  faith  of  all  round  ns  is  fading 
or  past. 

Let  onrs,  ever  green,  keep  its  bloom  to 
the  last. 

Far  safer  for  Love  't  is  to  wake  and  to 

weep, 
As  be  used  in  his  prime,  than  go  smiling 

to  sleep; 
For  death  on   his  slumber,  cold  death 

follows  fast. 
While  the  love  that  is  wakeful  lives  on 

to  the  last. 

And  the*,  as  Tmie  gathers  his  clouds  o'er 

oar  head, 
A  shade  somewhat  darker  o'er  life  they 

may  spread. 
Transparent,   at   least,   be  the   shadow 

they  cast. 
So  that  Love's  softened  light  may  shine 

thro'  to  the  last. 

SLUMBER,   OH  SLUMBER. 

*  Slvmber,  oh  slumber ;  if  sleeping  thou 

mak'st 
"  My  heart  beat  so  wildly,  I  'm  lost  if  thou 
wak'st." 
Thus  song  I  to  a  maiden. 

Who  slept  one  summer's  day. 
And,  like  a  flower  o'erladen 
With  too  much  sunshine,  lay. 
Slumber,  oh  slumber,  etc, 

**  Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  ye  winds, 

o'er  her  cheeks  5 
*'  If  mote  thus  she  charm  me,  I  'm  lost 

when  she  speaks." 


Thus  sing  I,  while,  awaking. 
She  murmurs  words  that  seem 

As  if  her  lips  were  taking 

Farewell  of  some  sweet  dream. 
Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  etc. 

BRING  THE  BRIGHT  GARLANDS 
HITHER. 

Being  the  bright  garlands  hither. 

Ere  yet  a  leaf  is  dying; 
If  so  soon  they  must  wither. 

Ours  be  their  last  sweet  sighinff* 
Hark,  that  low  dismal  chime ! 
T  is  the  dreary  voice  of  Time. 
Oh,  bring  beauty,  bring  roses. 

Bring  all  that  yet  is  ours; 
Let  life's  day,  as  it  closes. 

Shine  to  the  last  thro'  flowers. 

Haste,  ere  the  bowl's  declining, 

Drink  of  it  now  or  never; 
Now,  while  Beauty  b  shining. 

Love,  or  she  *s  lost  for  ever. 
Hark !  again  that  dull  chime, 
'T  is  the  dreary  voice  of  Time. 
Oh,  if  life  be  a  torrent, 

Down  to  oblivion  going. 
Like  this  cup  be  its  current. 

Bright  to  the  last  drop  flowing  I 

IF  IN  LOVING,  SINGING. 

If  in  loving,  singing,  night  and  day 
We  could  trifle  merrily  life  away. 
Like  atoms  dancing  in  the  beam. 
Like  day-flies  skimming  o'er  the  streamy 
Or  summer  blossoms,  bom  to  sigh 
Their  sweetness  out,  and  die  — 
How  brilliant,  thoughtless,  side  by, side. 
Thou  and  I   could   make   our  minutes 

glide ! 
No  atoms  ever  glanced  so  bright. 
No  day-flies  ever  danced  so  light. 
Nor  summer  blossoms  mixt  their  sigh, 
So  close,  as  thou  and  I ! 

THOU  LOVEST  NO  MORF. 

Too  plain,  alas,  my  doom  is  spoken. 
Nor  canst  thou  veil  the  sad  truth  o'er; 

Thy  heart  is  changed,  thy  vow  is  broken. 
Thou  lovest  no  more  —  thou  lovest  no 
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Tho*  kindly  still  those  eyes  behold  me, 
The  smile  is  gone,  which  once  they 
wore ; 
Tho*  fondly  still  those  arms  enfold  me, 
*T  is  not  the  same  —  thou  lovest  no 
more. 

Too  long  my  dream  of  bliss  believing, 
I  've  thought  thee  all  thou  wert  before; 

But  now  —  alas!  there  *s  no  deceiving, 
*T  is  all  too  plain,  thou  lovest  no  more. 

Oh,  thou  as  soon  the  dead  couldst  waken, 
As  lost  affection*s  life  restore, 

Give  peace  to  her  that  is  forsaken, 
Or  bring  back  him  who  loves  no  more. 

WHEN  ABROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

When  abroad  in  the  world  thou  appearest, 

And  the  young  and  the  lovely  are  there, 

To  my  heart  while  of   all  thou  *rt  the 

dearest, 

To  my  eyes  thou  'rt  of  all  the  most  fair. 

They  pass,  one  by  one. 

Like  waves  of  the  sea. 
That  say  to  the  Sun, 

**  See,  how  fair  we  can  be.** 
But  where  *s  the  light  like  thine, 
In  sun  or  shade  to  shine  ? 
No —  no,  *mong  them  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  thee, 

Nothing  like  thee. 

Oft,  of  old,  without  farewell  or  warning, 
Beauty's  self  used  to  steal  from  the 
skies; 
Fling  a  mist  round  her  head,  some  fine 
morning, 
And  post  down  to  earth  in  disguise; 
But,  no  matter  what  shroud 

Around  her  might  be. 
Men  peeped  through  the  cloud. 
And  whispered,  **  'T  is  She.** 
So  thou,  where  thousands  are, 
Shinest  forth  the  only  star,  — 
Yes,  yes,  'mong  them  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  thee. 

Nothing  like  thee. 

KEEP  THOSE  EYES  STILL  PURELY 
MINE. 
Kbep  those  eyes  still  purely  mine, 
Tho*  far  off  I  be: 


When  on  others  most  they  shine. 
Then  think  they  *re  turned  on  me. 

Should  those  lips  as  now  respond 

To  sweet  minstrelsy. 
When  their  accents  seem  most  fond. 

Then   think  they  're  breathed  for 
me. 

Make  what  hearts  thou  wilt  thy  own. 

If  when  all  on  thee 
Fix  their  charmed  thoughts  alone, 

Thou  think*st  the  while  on  me. 


HOPE  COMES  AGAIN. 
Hope  comes  again,  to  this  heart  long  a 
stranger. 
Once  more  she  sings  me  her  flattering 
strain; 
But  hush,  getitle  syren  —  for,  ah,  there  *s 
less  danger 
In  still  suffering  on,  than  in  hoping 
again. 

Long,   long,   in   sorrow,    too  deep   for 
repining, 
Gloomy,  but  tranquil,  this  bosom  hath 
lain; 
And  joy  coming  now,  like  a  sudden  light 
shining 
O'er  eyelids    long    darkened,   would 
bring  me  but  pain. 

Fly  then,  ye  visions,  that  Hope  would 
shed  o'er  me; 
Lost  to  the  future,  my  sole  chance  of 
rest 
Now  lies  not  in  dreaming  of  bliss  that  's 
before  me. 
But,   ah  —  in  forgetting  how  once  I 
was  blest. 

O  SAY,  THOU  BEST  AND 
BRIGHTEST. 
O  SAY,  thou  best  and  brightest, 

My  first  love  and  my  last. 
When  he,  whom  now  thou  slightest, 

From  life's  dark  scene  hath  past, 
Will  kinder  thoughts  then  move  thee  ? 

Will  pity  wake  one  thrill 
For  him  who  lived  to  love  thee. 

And  dying  loved  thee  still? 
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If  when,  that  hour  recalling 

From  which  he  dates  his  woes. 
Thou  feerst  a  tear-drop  falling, 

Ah,  blush  not  while  it  flows: 
Bat,  all  the  past  forgiving. 

Bend  gently  o*cr  his  shrine. 
And  say,  *«  This  heart,  when  living, 

"  With  all  its  faults,  was  mine/* 

WHEN  NIGHT  BRINGS  THE 
HOUR. 

When  night  brings  the  hour 

Of  starlight  and  joy. 
There  comes  to  my  bower 

A  fairy-winged  boy; 
With  eyes  so  bright, 

So  full  of  wild  arts. 
Like  nets  of  light, 

To  tangle  young  hearts; 
With  lips,  in  whose  keeping 

Love*s  secret  may  dwell,* 
Like  Zephyr  asleep  in 

Some  rosy  sea-shell. 
Guess  who  he  is, 

Name  but  his  name, 
And  hb  best  kiss 

For  reward  you  may  claim. 

Where'er  o*er  the  ground 

He  prints  his  lignt  feet, 
The  flowers  there  are  found 

Most  shining  and  sweet : 
His  looks,  as  soft 

As  lightning  in  May, 
Tho*  dangerous  oft, 

Ne'er  wound  but  in  play: 
And  oh,  when  his  wings 

Have  brushed  o'er  my  lyre, 
You  'd  fancy  its  strings 

Were  turning  to  fire. 
Guess  who  he  is, 

Name  but  his  name. 
And  his  best  kiss 

For  reward  you  may  claim. 

LIKE  ONE  WHO,   DOOMED. 

Uw  one  who,   doomed    o'er    distant 
seas 
His  weary  path  to  measure, 
^^^keu  home  at  length,  with    favoring 
breeae, 
He  brings  the  far-sought  treasure; 


His  ship,  in  sight  of  shore,  goes  down. 
That  shore  to  which  he  hasted  ; 

And  all  the  wealth  he  thought  his  own 
Is  o'er  the  waters  wasted ! 

Like  him,  this  heart,  thro'  many  a  track 

Of  toil  and  sorrow  straying. 
One  hope  alone  brought  fondly  back, 

Its  toil  and  grief  repaying. 

Like  him,  alas,  I  see  that  ray 

Of  hope  before  me  perish, 
And  one  dark  minute  sweep  away 

What  years  were  given  to  cherish. 

FEAR    NOT   THAT,    WHILE 
AROUND  THEE. 

Fear  not  that,  while  around  thee 

Life's  varied  blessings  pour. 
One  sigh  of  hers  shall  wound  thee. 

Whose  smile  thou  seek'st  no  more. 
No,  dead  and  cold  for  ever 

Let  our  past  love  remain; 
Once  gone,  its  spirit  never 

Shall  haunt  thy  rest  again. 

May  the  new  ties  that  bind  thee 

Far  sweeter,  happier  prove, 
Nor  e'er  of  me  remind  thee. 

But  by  their  truth  and  love. 
Think  how,  asleep  or  waking. 

Thy  image  haunts  me  yet  ; 
But,  now  this  heart  is  breaking 

For  thy  own  peace  forget. 

WHEN   LOVE  IS  KIND. 

When  Love  is  kind, 

Cheerful  and  free. 
Love  's  sure  to  find 

Welcome  from  me. 

But  when  Love  brings 
Heartache  or  pang, 

Tears,  and  such  things  — 
Love  may  go  hang  ! 

If  Love  can  sigh 

For  one  alone, 
Well  pleased  am  I 

To  be  that  one, 
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But  should  I  see 
Love  given  to  rove 

To  two  or  three, 
Then  —  good-by  Love  I 

Love  must,  in  short, 
Keep  fond  and  true, 

Thro.*  good  report, 
And  evil  too. 

Else,  here  I  swear, 
Young  Love  may  go, 

For  aught  I  care  — 
To  Jericho. 

THE  GARLAND   I   SEND  THEE. 

The  Garland  I  send  thee  was  culled  from 
those  bowers 

Where  thou  and  I  wandered  in  long  van- 
ished hours; 

Not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  its  bloom  here 
displays. 

But  bears  some  remembrance  of  those 
happy  days. 

The  roses  were  gathered  by  that  garden 
gate, 

Where  our  meetings,  tho*  early,  seemed 
always  too  late; 

Where  lingering  full  oft  thro*  a  summer- 
night's  moon, 

Our  partings,  tho'  late,  appeared  always 
too  soon. 

The  rest  were  all  culled  from  the  banks 

of  that  glade. 
Where,   watching   the  sunset,  so  often 

we  've  strayed. 
And  mourned,  as  the  time  went,  that 

Ix)ve  had  no  power 
To  bind  in  his  chain  even  one  happy  hour. 

HOW  SHALL  I  WOO? 
If  I  speak  to  thee  in  friendship's  name, 

Thou  think'st  I  speak  too  coldly; 
If  I  mention  Love's  devoted  flame. 

Thou  sav'st  I  speak  too  boldly. 
Between  these  two  unequal  fires, 

Why  doom  me  thus  to  hover? 
I  *m  a  friend,  if  such  thy  heart  requires. 

If  more  thou  seck'st,  a  lover. 
Which  shall  h  be?     How  shall  I  woo? 
Fair  one,  choose  between  the  two. 


Tho'  the   wings  of   Love  will  brightly 
play. 

When  first  he  comes  to  woo  thee. 
There  's  a  chance  that  he  may  fly  away 

As  fast  as  he  fUes  to  thee. 
While  Friendship,  tho'  on  foot  she  come. 

No  flights  of  fancy  trying. 
Will,  therefore,  oft  be  found  at  home. 

When  Love  abroad  is  flying. 
Which  shall  it  be?     How  shaH  I  woo? 
Dear  one,  choose  between  the  two. 

If  neither  feeling  suits  thy  heart. 

Let  *s  see,  to  please  thee,  whether 
We  may  not  learn  some  precious  art 

To  mix  their  charms  together; 
One  feeling,  still  more  sweet,  to  form 

From  two  so  sweet  already  — 
A  friendship  that  like  love  is  warm, 

A  love  like  friendship  steady. 
Thus  let  it  be,  thus  let  me  woo, 
Dearest,  thus  we  '11  join  the  two. 

SPRING  AND   AUTUMN. 

Every  season  hath  its  pleasures; 

Spring  may  boast  her  flowery  prime, 
Yet  the  vineyard's  ruby  treasures 

Brighten  Autumn's  soberer  time. 
So  Life's  year  begins  and  closes; 

Days  tho'  shortening  still  can  shine; 
What  tho*  youth  gave  love  and  roses. 

Age  still  leaves  us  friends  and  wine. 

Phillis,    when   she   might  have    caught 
me. 

All  the  Spring  looked  coy  and  shy, 
Yet  herself  in  Autumn  sought  me. 

When  the  flowers  were  all  gone  by. 
Ah,  too  late;  — she  found  her  lover 

Calm  and  free  beneath  his  vine. 
Drinking  to  the  Spring-time  over, 

In  his  best  autummd  wine. 

Thus  may  we,  as  years  are  flying, 

To  their  flight  our  pleasures  suiti 
Nor  regret  the  blossoms  dying. 

While  we  still  may  taste  the  fruit. 
Oh,  while  days  like  this  are  ours. 

Where  's  the  lip  that  dares  repine? 
Spring  may  take  our  loves  am)  flowers, 

So    Autumn   leaves    us    friends    and 
wine. 
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LOVE  ALONE. 
Ir  thoo  woaldst  have  thy  charms  enchant 

oor  eyes, 
First  win  our  hearts,  for  there  thy  empire 

Iks: 
Beuty  in  vain  would  mount  a  heartless 

throne, 
Her  Right  Divine  is  given  by  Love  alone. 

^Iiat  would  the  rose  with  all  her  pride 

be  worth, 
WfTf  tb«re  DO  sun  to  call  her  brightness 

forth? 


Maidens,  unloved,  like  flowers  in  dark- 

ness  thrown, 
Wait  but  that  light  which  comes  from 

Love  alone. 

Fair  as  thy  charms  in  yonder  glass  ap> 

pear, 
Trust  not  their  bloom,  they  *11  fade  from 

year  to  year : 
Wouldst  thou  they  still  should  shine  as 

first  they  shone. 
Go,    fix    thy    mirror    in    Love's    eyes 

alon«. 
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THOU  ART,  O  GOD. 

(All.  —  Ukkwowm.)  > 

*'Tbt  day  b  thine,  the  night  U  also  thine : 
ifeilMl  pnpared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

"Ilimi  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth : 
tkM  hatt  made  summer  and  winter."  —  Psm/m 

Ixrit.  16, 17. 

Thoc  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  woDdrous  world  we  see ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
Are  bat  rejections  caught  from  Thee. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine  ! 

When  Day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  Even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Thro'  golden  vistas  into  Heaven  — 

Those  hues,  that  make  the  Sun*s  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord  !  are  Thine. 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose 
plaine 
I«  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes  — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 

So  grand,  so  coantless,  LORD  1  are  Thine. 

When  youthf  al  Sprinc  around  us  breathes. 
Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh; 

Aad  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 
Is  horn  beneath  that  kindline  eye. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  niine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

THE  BIRD,    LET  LOOSE. 

(Aiit.  —  Bbbthovkn.) 

TKi  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies,* 
When  hastening  fondly  home, 

^1 1  ksTc  heard  ttat  this  air  is  by  the  late  Mrs. 
^nUia.    It  is  SUM  to  the  beautiful  old  words, 
*  I  ^  caafew  thou  'rt  smooth  and  fair." 
3  The  carricr-pigcoo.  It  is  well  known,  flies 


Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  high  she  shoots  thro'  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay. 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight. 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  thro'  Virtue's  purer  air. 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  1 
No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  Soul,  as  home  she  springs;  — 
Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  Freedom  in  her  wings ! 

FALLEN   IS  THY  THRONE. 
(AiK.  —  Martini.) 

Fallen  is  thy  Throne,  oh  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o*er  thy  plains; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate. 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham's  barren  shore? 
That  fire  from  Heaven  which  led  thee, 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord  I  thou  didst  love  Jerusalem  — 

Once  she  was  all  thy  own; 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage,* 

Her  power  thy  glory's  throne.* 
Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 

Thy  long-loved  olive-tree ;  *  — 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  Thee. 

at  an  elevated  pitch,  in  order  to  svmoont  erery 
obsude  between  her  and  the  place  to  which  she 
is  destined. 

3  "  I  have  left  mine  herita^ ;  I  have  eiven 
the  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul  mto  the  hands  of 
her  enendes."  — Jgremiak^  xii.  7. 

4  "  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory.** 
— yirr.  adv.  at. 

5  "  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive- 
tree  ;  fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit,"  etc.~/«r.  ai.  ■6' 
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Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma  — 

Then  past  hei  glory's  day, 
Like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness,^ 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod, 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers. 

While  Baal  reignM  as  God. 

"Go**— wiid  the   Lord— "Ye  Con- 
querors I 

**  Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
"And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements,^ 

'*  For  they  arc  not  the  Lord's. 
"  Till  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

"  O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread, 
"  And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter' 

"  Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead !  " 

WHO   IS  THE   MAro? 

ST.  JEROME'S  LOVE.* 

(Ant  —  Bbbthovkk.) 

Who  is  the  Maid  my  spirit  seeks. 

Thro'  cold  reproof  and  slander's  blight  ? 
Has  she  Love's  roses  on  her  cheeks? 

Is  hers  an  eye  of  this  world's  light? 
No  —  wan  and  sunk  with  midnight  prayer 

Are  the  pale  looks  of  her  I  love; 
Or  if  at  times  a  light  be  there, 

Its  beam  is  kindled  from  above. 

I  chose  not  her,  my  heart's  elect. 

From  those  who  seek  their  Maker's 
shrine 
In  gems  and  garlands  proudly  decked, 
As  if  themselves  were  things  divine. 
No  —  Heaven  but    faintly  warms    the 
breast 
That' beats  beneath  a  broidered  veil; 

1  "  For  h«  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the 
desert."  — J^.  xvU.  6. 

2  '*  Take  away  her  battlements;  for  they  are 
not  the  Lord's."—/^,  v.  io. 

3  "Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  odled  Tophet, 
nor  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinaom,  but  the 
Valley  of  Slaughter;  for  they  shall  buiyin  To- 
phet till  there  be  no  place."  —Jer.  viL  3a. 

4  These  lines  were  suggested  by  a  passage  fai 
one  of  St.  Jerome's  Letters,  replying  to  some  ca- 
lumnioua  remarks  that  had  been  drculated  re- 
specting his  intimacy  with  the  matron  Paula :  — 
''  mrnrnfitid  me  vtius  serfcte,  ntttMtta  gfmtiur, 
picU/uci^s,  Mft  auri  r^ipmit  mmMuJ  mmidm 


And  she  who  comes  in  glittering  vest 
To  mourn  her  frailty,  still  is  &ail> 

Not  so  the  faded  form  I  prire 

And  love,  because  its  bloom  is  gone; 
The  glory  10  those  sainted  eyes 

Is  all  the  grace  her  brow  puts  on. 
And  ne'er  was  Beauty's  dawn  so  bright. 

So  touching  as  that  form's  decay. 
Which,  like  the  altar's  trembling  light. 

In  holy  lustre  wastes  away. 

THIS  WORLD  IS  ALL  A  FLEET- 
ING SHOW. 
(Air.  —  Stbvknsom.) 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There  's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  even; 
And  love  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gatncred  for  the  tomb  — 

There  's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  wave  to  wave  we  *re  driven. 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way  — 
There  *s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven ! 

OH  THOU  WHO  DRY'ST  THE 

MOURNER'S  TEAR. 

(Aia.— Hayiw.) 

"  He  heakth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  falnd- 
eth  up  their  wounds."  — Pudm  odviL  j. 

Oh  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  totr. 

How  dark  this  world  would  be. 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  lire. 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 
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fiat  Tboa  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 
Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 

Tbdr  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 
fireatbet  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

WbeQ  joy  do  k>nger  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  eren  the  hope  that  threw 
A  nooient's  sparkle  o*er  our  tears 

U  dimmed  and  vanished  too, 
Ob,  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come,  brightly  wafting  thro'  the  gloom 

Our  Peace-branch  from  above? 
Then  sorrow,  touched  by  Thee,  grows 
bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day ! 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  THOSE. 
(Ara.— AviaoN.) 

WuF  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the 
tomb, 
In  Kfe*5  happy  morning,  hath  hid  from 
oor  eyes. 
Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's 
yoong  bloom. 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born 
for  the  skies. 
I^ath  chilled  the  fair  fountain,  ere  sorrow 
had  stained  it ; 
T  was  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of 
iti  coarse, 
Aad  hut  sleeps    till    the    sunshine    of 
Heaven  Ins  unchained  it. 
To  water  that  Eden  where  first  was 
its  source. 
Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the 
tomb, 
la  life's  happy  morning,  bath  hid  from 
oor  eyes, 
Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's 
yoang  bloom. 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born 
for  the  skies. 

Moom  not  for  her,  the  young  Bride  of 
the  Vale,* 
Oor  gayest  and  loveliest,  lost  to  us 

DOW, 

^  TUftiecoad  T«r*e,  which  I  wrot«  \ooz  after 
**  'nt,  aQodes  to  th*  fat«  of  a  v«ry  loWly  and 


Ere  life's  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow 
pale. 
And  the  garland  of  Love  was  yet  fresh 
on  her  brow. 
Oh,  then  was  her  moment,  dear  spirit, 
for  flying 
From  this  gloomy   world,   while    its 
gloom  was  unknown  — 
And  the  wild   hymns  she  warbled  so 
sweetly,  in  dying, 
Were  echoed  in  Heaven  by  lips  like 
her  own. 
Weep  not  for  her  —  in  her  spring-time 
she  flew 
To  that  land  where  the  wings  of  the 
soul  are  unfurled; 
And  now,  like  a  star  beyond  evening's 
cold  dew. 
Looks  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of 
thb  world. 

THE  TURF  SHALL  BE  MY  FRA- 
GRANT SHRINE. 

(Aia.  —  Stbvenson.) 

The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine ; 
My  temple.  Lord  !  that  Arch  of  thine ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs. 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers.^ 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  vraves. 
When    murmuring  homeward  to  their 

caves. 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea. 
Even  more  than  music,  breathes  of  Thee  t 

I   '11    seek,   by   day,   some    glade    un- 
known, 
All  light  and  silence,  like  thy  Throne; 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night. 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

amiable  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Bainbrigge,  who  was  married  in  Ashbourne 
church,  C)ctobcr  31,  1815,  and  died  of  a  fever  in 
a  few  weeks  after:  the  sound  of  her  marriage- 
bells  seemed  scarcely  out  of  our  ears  when  we 
heard  of  her  death.  Inuring  her  last  delirium 
she  song  several  hymns,  in  a  voice  even  clearer 
and  sweeter  th.in  usual,  and  among  them  were 
some  from  the  present  collection,  (particularly, 
**  There  's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven,")  which 
this  very  interesting  girl  had  often  hoard  me  aiqg 
during  the  summer. 

2/M  «r«M/  tMciU, 
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Thy  Heaven,  on  which  *t  is  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book. 
Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

I  Ml  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam*s  track; 

Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 

Of  sunny  brightness,  breaking  thro*. 

There  *s  nothing  bright,  above,  below. 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that 

glow. 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity: 

There  's  nothing  dark,  below,  above. 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  Love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again ! 

SOUND  THE  LOUD  TIMBREL. 

MIRIAM'S  SONG. 

(Air.  —  AvisoN.)* 

"  And  Miriam,  the  Prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances."  —  Exod,  xv.  ao. 

Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's 

dark  sea ! 
Jehovah   has   triumphed  —  his    people 

are  free. 
Sing  —  for   the   pride   of   the  Tyrant  is 

broken. 
His  chariots,  his  horsemen,  all  splen- 
did and  brave  — 
How  vain  was  their  boast,  for  the  Lord 

hath  but  spoken, 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk 

in  the  wave. 
Sound   the   loud  Timbrel   o'er  Egypt's 

dark  sea; 
Jehovah  has  triumphed  —  his  people  are 

free. 
Praise  to  the  Conqueror,  praise  to  the 

Lord! 

1  I  have  so  much  altered  the  character  of  this 
air,  which  is  from  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Av{9on*8  old-fashioned  concertos,  that,  without 
this  acknowledgment,  it  could  hardly,  I  think,  be 
recognized. 


His  word  was  our  arrow,  bis  breath  was 

our  sword.  — 
Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 
Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  boor  of 

her  pride? 
For  the  Lord  hath  looked  out  from  bis 

pillar  oi  glory,* 
And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dashed 

in  the  tide. 
Sound    the    loud  Timbrel    o'er  Egypt's 

dark  sea, 
Jehovah   has   triumphed  —  his   people 

are  free  I 

GO,   LET  ME  WEEP. 

(Air.  —  Stbvbnson.) 

Go,  let  me  weep  —  there  *s  bliss  in  tears. 

When  he  who  sheds  them  inly  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 

Effaced  by  every  drop  that  steals. 
The  fruitless  showers  of  worldly  woe 

Fall  dark  to  earth  and  never  rise; 
While  tears  that  from  repentance  flow. 

In  bright  exhalement  reach  the  skies. 
Go,  let  me  weep. 

Leave  me  to  sigh  o'er  hours  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind. 
And,  while  they  past,  a  fragrance  threw, 

But  left  no  trace  of  sweets  behind.  — 
The  warmest  sigh  that  pleasure  heaves 

Is  cold,  is  faint  to  those  that  swell 
The  heart  where  pure  repentance  grieves 

O'er  hours  of  pleasure,  loved  too  weU. 
Leave  roe  to  sigh. 

COME  NOT,  OH  LORD. 
(Air. —  HaydN') 

Comb  not,  oh  Lord,  in  the  dread  robe 
of  splendor 
Thou  worest  on  the  Mount,  in  the  day 
of  thine  ire; 
Come   veiled   in   those   shadows,  deep, 
awful,  but  tender. 
Which  Mercy  flings  over  thy  features 
of  fire ! 

2  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  the  inorainf 
watch  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  EgyptiaiM.'* 
—  Ex0d,  uv.  34. 
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Loto,  tbou  reiDemberest  the  night,  when 
thy  Nation  * 
Stood  fronting  her  Foe  by  the  red-roll- 
ing stream; 
O'er  Egfpi  thy  pillar  shed  dark  desola- 
tion. 
While  Israel  basked  all  the  night  in  its 
beam. 

So,  when  the  dread  clouds  of  anger  enfold 
Thee, 
From  us,  in  thy  mercy,  the  dark  side 
remore; 
While  shrouded  in  terrors  the  guilty  be- 
hold Thee,      . 
Oh,  turn  upon  us  the  mild  light  of  thy 
Lore! 

WERE  NOT  THE  SINFUL  MARY'S 
TEARS. 
(AiB.  —  Stevkhsom.) 

Wux  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears 

An  offering  worthy  Heaven, 
When,  o'er  the  faults  of  former  years, 

She  wept  —  and  was  forgiven? 

When,  bringing  every  balmy  sweet 

Her  day  of  luxury  stored, 
She  o'er  her  Saviour's  hallowed  feet 

The  predous  odors  poured;  — 

And  wiped  them  with  that  golden  hair. 
Where  once  the  diamond  shone; 

TV)'  DOW   those  gems    of    grief  were 
there 
Which  shine  for  God  alone ! 

Were  not  those  sweets,  so  humbly  shed  — 
That  hair  —  those  weeping  eyes  — 

And  the  sunk  heart,  that  inly  bled  — 
Heaven's  noblest  sacri6ce? 

Tboa  that  hast  slept  in  error's  sleep 
Oh,  wouM'st  thou  wake  in  Heaven, 

Like  Mary  kneel,  like  Mary  weep, 
**  liove  much**  •  and  be  forgiven ! 

1  "Aad  k  cuiM  *  between  the  cunp  of  the 
Effptia*  and  the  camp  of  Unci;  and  It  was 
*  cM  and  dukneae  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
^  oifk  to  tbeee.*' —  iF4r^.  ziv.  JO. 

3  **  Her  aina,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; 
kt  ^  lored  moch.''  —  Si,  Lukt,  vii.  47* 


AS  DOWN  IN  THE  SUNLESS  RE- 
TREATS. 
(Air.  —  Hadyn.) 

As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the 
Ocean, 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal 
can  see. 
So,  deep  in  my  soul  the  still  prayer  of 
devotion. 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to 
Thee, 

My  God  !  silent,  to  Thee  — 
Pure,  warm,  silent,  to  Thee. 

As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  tho' 
clouded. 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o'er  the 
dim  sea. 
So,  dark  as  I  roam,  in  thlc;  wintry  world 
shrouded. 
The  hope  of  my  spirit-turns  trembling 
to  Thee, 

My  God  !  trembling,  to  Thee  — 
True,  fond,  trembling,  to  Thee. 

BUT  WHO  SHALL  SEE.« 

(AiK.  -;  Stbvbnson.) 

But  who  shall  see  the  glorious  day 

When,  throned  on  Zion's  brow, 
The  Lord  shall  rend  that  veil  away 

Which  hides  the  nations  now  ?  ' 
When  earth  no  more  beneath  the  fear 

Of  his  rebuke  shall  lie;* 
When  pain  shall  cease,  and  every  tear 

Be  wiped  from  every  eye.* 

Then,  Judah,  thou  no  more  shalt  mourn 
Beneath  the  heathen's  chain; 

Thy  days  of  splendor  shall  return, 
And  all  be  new  again.* 

3  "  And  he  will  destroy*  in  tMa  mountain,  the 
face  of  the  coverinc  cast  over  all  people,  ana  the 
vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations."  —  Isaiah^ 
xxv.  7. 

4  "The  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take 
away  from  off  all  the  earth.*' —  Isaiak,  xxv.  8. 

5  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain/' 
—  Rev.  XJti.  4. 

6  "  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  sakl,  Be- 
hold, I  make  all  thiogs  new."— ^tfv.  vd.  5. 
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'Wit  Fount  of  Life  shall  then  be  quaft 
In  peace,  by  all  who  come ;  ^ 

And  every  wind  that  blows  shall  waft 
Some  long-lost  exile  home. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD! 

'  CHORUS  OF  PRIESTS. 

\  (Air.  —  Mozart.) 

■  Almighty  God  !  when  round  thy  shrine 
The    Palm-tree's    heavenly   branch   we 

twine,* 
(Emblem  of  Life's  eternal  ray, 
And  Love  that  **  fadeth  not  away,**) 
We  bless  the  flowers,  expanded  all,* 
We  bless  the  leaves  that  never  fall. 
And  trembling  say,  —  **  In  Eden  thus 
"  The  Tree  of  Life  may  flower  for  us !  '* 
When  round  thy  Cherubs — smiling  calm, 
Without  their  flames  *  —  we  wreathe  the 

Palm, 
Oh  God  !  we  feel  the  emblem  true  — 
Thy  Mercy  is  eternal  too. 
Those  Cherubs,  with  their  smiling  eyes. 
That  crown  of  Palm  which  never  dies. 
Are  but  the  types  of  Thee  above  — 
Eternal  Life,  and  Peace,  and  Love ! 

OH   FAIR!   OH  PUREST! 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  TO  HIS  SISTER.* 
(Air.  —  MooRB.) 
Oh  fair !  oh  purest !  be  thou  the  dove 
That  flies  alone  to  some  sunny  grove, 

\  "  And  whotoeverwilljet  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely. "~  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

2  "The  Scriptores  having  declared  that  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Paims^  which 
made  so  conspicuous  a  6gure  in  that  structure, 
represented  that  Life  and  Immortality  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel."  — "C>^j#r> 
v^tioHs  0H  the  Palm,  me  a  smcreJ  EmAlem,**  by 
W.  Tighe. 

3  "  And  he  canred  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  with  canred  figures  of  cherubim, 
and  palm-trees,  and  e^m  jUwert.** -~  i  Kifi^t, 
vi.  a9. 

4  '*  When  the  passoTer  of  the  tabernacles  was 
revealed  to  the  great  lawelrer  in  the  mount,  then 
the  cherubic  inujies  which  appeared  in  that  struc- 
ture were  no  longer  surrounded  by  flames ;  for 
the  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  the  dispensation  of 
mercy,  by  which  Jbhovah  confirmed  his  gracious 
convenant  to  redeem  mankind."  —  "  Observe' 
tiem  em  the  Pmim.** 

6  la  St.  Atigiutine't  Treatise  upon  the  advan* 


And  lives  unseen,  and  bathes  her  wing. 
All  vestal  white,  in  the  limpid  spring. 
There,  if  the  hovering  hawk  be  near, 
That  limpid  spring  in  its  mirror  clear 
Reflects  him  ere  he  reach  his  prey 
And  warns  the  timorous  bird  away. 

Be  thou  this  dove; 
Fairest,  purest,  be  thou  this  dove. 

The  sacred  pages  of  GoD*s  own  book 
Shall  be  the  spring,  the  eternal  brook, 
In  whose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day. 
Thou  'It  study  Heaven's  reflected  ray;  — 
And  should  the  foes  of  virtue  dare. 
With  gloomy  wing,  to  seek  thee  there. 
Thou  wilt  see  how  dark  their  shadow* 

lie 
Between  Heaven  and  thee,  and  trembling 

fly! 
Be  thou  that  dove; 
Fairest,  purest,  be  thou  that  dove. 

ANGEL  OF  CHARITY. 
(Air.  —  Handbu) 
Angel  of  Charity,  who,  from  above, 

Comest  to  dwell  a  pilgrim  here, 
Thy  voice  is  music,  thy  smile  is  love. 

And  Pity's  soul  is  in  thy  tear. 
When  on  the  shrine  of  God  were  laid 

First-fruits  of  all  most  good  and  fair, 
That  ever  bloomed  in  Eden's  shade. 

Thine  was  the  holiest  offering  thore. 

Hope  and  her  sister.  Faith,  were  giren 

But  as  our  guides  to  yonder  sky; 
Soon  as  they  reach  the  verge  of  heaven. 

There,  lost  in  perfect  bliss,  they  die. 
But,  long  as  Love,  Almighty  Love, 

Shall  on  his  throne  of  thrones  abide. 
Thou,  Charity,  shalt  dwell  above. 

Smiling  for  ever  by  His  aide ! 

tages  of  a  solitary  life,  addressed  to  hb  tUter, 
there  is  tbe  following  fanciful  passage,  from 
wliich,  the  reader  will  perceive,  tne  tho«i^;ht  of 


this  song  was  taken :  —  "  iSr,  j«r<^, 
Molo  esu  securam,  ud  timtre  eemfer^me  twetm 
fragilitatem  habere  nu^tam,  aJ  tnstar  feevidee 
columb<e  /reqiteniare  rives  aqtutntm  et  ^uest  tm 
Mpeculo  accipitrix  cernere  mfervetmniie  ejSHgieim 
et  cat*ere.  rivi  n^fumrum  eententiee  tttni  mrrt/im- 
rartim,  eua  de  limpidiisimto  em^ientite/lemte  /r^ 
fluen*esr  etc,  — "///  Vit.  Eremit,  md  Sffrprrm.** 
6  *'  Then  Faith  shall  fail,  and  holy  Hope  shall  die. 
One  lost  in  certainty  and  one  tn  foy  .**  —  Prier, 
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BEHOLD  THE  SUN. 

(AlK.  —  LOKD  MORNINOTON.) 

Behold  the  San,  how  bright 
From  jonder  East  he  springs, 

As  ii  the  soul  of  life  and  light 
Were  breathing  from  his  wings. 

So  bright  the  Gospel  broke 

Upon  the  souls  of  men ; 
So  fifsb  the  dreaming  world  awoke 

In  Truth's  full  radiance  then. 

Before  yon  Sun  aroset 

Stars  clustered  thro*  the  sky  — 
Bat  oh  how  din,  how  pale  were  lho9e. 

To  His  one  burning  eye ! 

So  Truth  lent  many  a  ray, 
To  bless  the  Pagan's  night  — 

Bot,LoKD,  bow  weak,  how  cold  were  they 
To  Thy  One  glorious  Light ! 

LORD,  WHO  SHALL  BEAR  THAT 
DAY. 
(Aia.*-DR.  Bovca.) 
Loto,  who  shall  bear  that  day,  lo  dread, 
so  splendid, 
When  we  shall  see  thy  Angel  hovering 
o'er 
Tbb  sbfttl  world  with  hand  to  heaven 
extended. 
And  hear   him   swear  by  Thee  that 
Time  's  no  more?* 
When  Earth  shall  feel  thy  fast  consuming 

ray  — 
Who,  Mighty  God,  oh  who  shall  bear 


t?^ 


that 

When  thro'  the  world  thy  awful  call  hath 
sounded  — 
"Wake,   all    ye   Dead,  to   judgment 
wake,  ye  Dead  1  »»  « 
And  from  the  clouds,  by  seraph  eyes  sur- 
rounded. 
The  Saviour  shall  put  forth  his  radiant 
headi* 

1  "Aod  the  anpsl  which  I  saw  stand  upon 
ttt  sea  ud  upon  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  banc!  to 
wM«a,  aad  sware  by  Hini  that  Uveth  for  ever 
»i  crer,  .  .  .  that  there  should  be  time  no 
lo^r»."-J?«'.  %,  5,6. 
I  "  Awake,  ye  Dead,  and  come  to  }udgroent." 
S  **  They  ahall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 


While   Earth  and  Heaveq  before  Him 

pass  away  *  — 
Who,  Mighty  God,  oh  who  shall  bear 

that  day? 

When,  with  a  glance,  the  Eternal  Judge 

shall  sever 
Earth's  evil  spirits  from  the  pure  and 

bright, 
And  say  to  those^  ••  Depart  from  me  foi 

ever!" 
To  theset  "Come,  dwell  wi^h  me  in 

endiess  light!"* 
When  each  and  all  in  silence  take  their 

way  — 
Who,  Might V  God,  oh  who  shall  bear 

that  day? 

OH,  TEACH  ME  TO  LOVE  THEE. 
(Ai».  — Havdn.) 

Oh,  teach  me  to  love  Thee,  to  feel  what 

thou  art, 
Till,  filled  with  the  one  sacred  image,  my 
heart 
Shall  j^ll  other  pajwions  disown  { 
Like    some    pure    temple    that    shines 
apart, 
Reserved  for  Thy  worship  alone. 

In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  thro'  praise  and 

thro*  blame, 
Thus  still  let  me,  living  and  dying  the 
same, 
In  Thy  service  bloom  and  decay  - — 
Like    some    lone    altar    whose     votive 
flame 
In  holiness  wasteth  away. 

Tho*  born  in  this  desert,  and  doomed  by 

ray  birih 
To  pain  and  affliction,  to  darkness  and 
dearth. 
On  Thee  let  my  spirit  rely  — 
Like  some  rude  dial,  that,  fixt  on  earth. 
Still  looks  for  its  light  from  the  sky. 

the  clouda  of  heaven  — and  all  the  angels  with 
him."  —  Matt,  xxiv,  30.  and  xxv.  30. 

4  "  From  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
fled  away."  — Rev.  xx.  11. 

5  "  And  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  na- 
tions, and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another. 

"  Then  shall  the  King  say  onto  them  on  his 
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WEEP,  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Air.  — -  Stbvbhson.) 

Weep,  weep  for  him,  the  Man  of  God — ^ 

In  yonder  vale  he  sunk  to  rest; 
But  none  of  earth  can  point  the  sod  ^ 
That  flowers  above  his  sacred  breast. 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep ! 

His  doctrine  fell  like  Heaven's  rain,* 
His   words   refreshed    like    Heaven's 
dew  — 
Oh,  ne'er  shall  Israel  see  again 
A  Chief,  to  God  and  her  so  true. 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep ! 

Remember  ye  his  parting  gaze, 
His  farewell  song  by  Jordan's  tide, 

When,  full  of  glory  and  of  days. 

He  saw  the  promised  land  —  and  died.* 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep ! 

Yet  died  he  not  as  men  who  sink, 
Before  our  eyes,  to  soulless  clay; 

But,  changed  to  spirit,  like  a  wink 
Of  summer  lightning,  past  away.* 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep ! 

LIKE  MORNING,   WHEN   HER 
EARLY   BREEZE. 
(Air.  —  Bhbthovkn.) 
Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas, 
That,  in  those  furrows,  dark  with  night. 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light  -— 

right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  etc. 

"Then  shall  He  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  etc 

"And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
—  Maii.  XXV.  3a.  et  uq. 

1  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab." —/>#»/.  xxxiv.  8. 

2  "And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab:  .  .  .  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unio  this  day."  —  Ibid,  ver.  6. 

3  "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew."—  Mose^  •S'<w»jf. 

4  "I  have  caused  thee  to  see  It  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  shah  not  go  over  thither."  —  Dtut. 
xxxiv.  4. 

6  "  As  he  was  going  to  embrace  Eleater  and 
Joshua,  and  was  still  discoursing  with  them,  a 
cloud  stood  over  him  on  the  sudden,  and  he  dis- 
appeared in  a  certain  valley,  although  he  wrote 


Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  Spirit,  dark  and  lost  before. 
And,  freshening  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there. 

Till  David  touched  his  sacred  lyre. 
In  silence  lay  the  unbreathing  wire; 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along. 
Even  Angels  stooped  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  oh  Lord, 
Shalt  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord  — 
Till,  waked  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  rise 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies ! 

COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE. 
(Air. —German.) 
COMB,   ye    disconsolate,   where'er    you 
languish, 
Come,  at  God's  altar  fervently  kneel; 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here 
tell  your  anguish  — 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  can- 
not heal. 

Joy  of  the  desolate.  Light  of  the  straying, 
Hope,  when  all  ouers  die,  fadeless 
and  pure. 
Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  Goo's 
name  saying — 
'*  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven 
cannot  cure." 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  he  brings 
us 
What  charm  for  aching  hearts  fu  can 
reveal. 
Sweet  as  that   heavenly   promise   Hope 
sings  us  — 
'*  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  God  can- 
not heal." 

AWAKE,  ARISE,  THY  LIGHT  IS 

COME. 

(Air.  —  SravsKsoN.) 

Awake,  arise,  thy  light  is  come;  • 

■  The  nations,  that  before  outshone  thee. 

In  the  Holy  Books  that  he  died,  which  was  done 
out  of  fear,  lest  they  should  venture  to  say  that, 
because  of  his  extraordinary  virtue,  he  went  to 
God.*'  —Jasepktu,  book  Iv.  chap.  viiL 

6  "  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  aod 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  Qpoa  thee."  —  /»». 
iak.  xl. 
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Now  tt  thy  feet  lie  dark  and  dumb  — 
The  gloiy  of  the  Lord  is  on  thee ! 

Arise  — the  Gentiles  to  thy  ray, 
From  every  nook  of  earth  shall  cluster; 

And  kings  and  princes  haste  to  pay 
Their  homage  to  thy  rising  lustre.^ 

Lift  ap  thine  eyes  around,  and  see 
O'er  foreign  fields,  o'er  farthest  waters, 

Thy  exiled  sons  return  to  thee, 
To  thee  return  thy  home-sick  daugh- 
ters.* 

And  camels  rich,  from  Midian*s  tents, 
Shall  lay  their  treasures  down  before 
ihee; 

And  Saba  bring  her  gold  and  scents, 
To  fill  thy  air  and  sparkle  o*er  thee.' 

See,  who  are  these  that,  like  a  cloud,* 
Are  gathering  from  all  earth's  domin- 
ions, 
Like  doves,  long  absent,  when  allowed 
Homeward   to  shoot  their  trembling 
pinions. 

Sorely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,^ 
The  ships  of  Tarshisb  round  will  hover, 

To  bring  thy  sons  across  the  sea. 
And  waft  their  gold  and  silver  over. 

And  Lebanon  thy  pomp  shall  grace  •  — 
The  fir,  the  pine,  the  palm  victorious 

Shall  beautify  our  Holy  Place, 
And  make  the  ground  I  tread  on  glori- 


1  "  And  the  Gendlea  shall  come  to  thv  Uaht, 
aad  kiap  to  the  brightoeu  of  thy  xvnng.^Jm- 

S  "  Lift  op  thine  eye*  roaod  about,  and  see ; 
•11  they  pther  themselves  together,  they  come  to 
iWc:  thy  toos  shall  come  from  afar,  and  thy 
dnshieis  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side."— /jo- 
mA  Ix 

)  "The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee; 
''k  drocnedarics  (d  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they 
''>"«  Shefaa  slvUI  come;  they  shall  bring  gold 
•  »d  ineense."  —  /A 

<  **  Who  ai«  these  that  fly  as  a  dood,  and  as 
*■  <b«s  to  their  windows? "  — 16. 

^***  Sorely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the 
•**P«  ol  Tarshtsh  first,  to  brine  thy  sons  from 
■r,  their  sOver  and  their  gold  with  there/'  —  lb. 

<  **  TV  flory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto 
^:  the  ir-cree,  the  pine-tree,  aiftd  the  box 


tBvnhcr,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sat 
tnA  I  will  nuke  the  place  of  my  feet  gl< 


sanctuary 


No  more  shall  dischord  haunts  thy  ways,^ 
Nor  ruin  waste  thy  cheerless  nation; 

But  thou  shalt  call  thy  portals  Praise, 
And  thou  shalt  name  thy  walls  Salva- 
tion. 

The  sun  no  more  shall  make  thee  bright,' 
Nor  moon  shall  lend  her  lustre  to 
thee; 

But  God,  Himself,  shall  be  thy  Light, 
And  flash  eternal  glory  thro*  thee. 

Thy  sun  shall  never  more  go  down; 

A  ray  from  heaven  itself  descended 
Shall  light  thy  everlasting  crown  — 

Thy  days  of  mourning  all  arc  ended.  • 

My  own,  elect,  and  righteous  Land ! 

The  Branch,  for  ever  green  and  ver- 
nal. 
Which  I  have  planted  with  this  hand  — 

Live  thou  shalt  in  Life  Eternal. *« 

THERE   IS  A   BLEAK  DESERT. 

(Air.  —  Crescbntini.) 

There  is  a  bleak  Desert,  where  daylight 

grows  weary 
Of   wasting    its    smile   on   a    region   so 
dreary  — 

What  may  that  Desert  be? 
*T  is  Life,  cheerless  Life,  where  the  few 

joys  that  come 
Are  lost,  like  that  daylight,  for  *t  b  not 
their  home. 

There  is  a  lone  Pilgrim,  before  whose 

faint  eyes 
The  water  he  pants  for  but  sparkles  and 

flies  — 

Who  may  that  Pilgrim  be? 

7  *'  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders ; 
but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls,  Salvation,  and  thy 
gates,  Praise."  — Isaiakt  Ix- 

8  *'  Thv  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  Hght  by 
day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee 
an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory." 
—  lb, 

9  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ;  .  .  .  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlastinj;  light,  and  the 
days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.  * —  lb. 

10  "Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous; 
they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the  branch  of 
my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands.** — lb. 
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'T  is  Man,  hapless  Man,  thro'  this  life 

tempted  on 
By  fair  shining  hopes,  that  in  shining 

are  gone. 

There  is  -a  bright  Fountain,  thro*  that 
Desert  stealing 

To   pure  lips  alone  its  refreshment  re- 
vealing — 

What  may  that  Fountain  be? 

*T  is  Truth,  holy  Truth,  that,  like  springs 
under  ground, 

By  the  gifted  of  Heaven  alone  can  be 
found.* 


There  is  a  fair  Spirit  whose  wand  hath 

the  spell 
To  point  where  those  waters  in  secrecy 

dwell  — 
Who  may  that  Spirit  be? 
*T  is   Faith,  humble  Faith,  who  hath 

learned  that  where'er 
Her  wand  bends  to  worship  the  Truth 

must  be  there  1 


SINCE  FIRST  THY  WORD. 

(Air.  —  Nicholas  Freeman.) 

Since  first  Thy  Word  awaked  my  heart. 

Like  new  life  dawning  o'er  me. 
Where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes,  Thou  art. 

All  light  and  love  before  me. 
Naught  else  I  feel,  or  hear  or  sec  — 

All  bonds  of  earth  I  sever  — 
Thee,  O  God,  and  only  Thee 

I  live  for,  now  and  ever. 

Like  him  whose  fetters  dropt  away 

When  light  shone  o'er  his  prison,^ 
My  spirit,  touched  by  Mercy's  ray, 

Hath  from  her  chains  arisen. 
And  shall  a  soul  Thou  bidst  be  free, 

Return  to  bondage?  —  never ! 
Thee,  O  God,  and  only  Thee 

I  live  for,  now  and  ever. 

1  In  singing,  the  following  line  had  bettor  be 
adopted,  — 

"  Can  but  by  the  gifted  of  Heaven  b«  found.** 

2  "  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  T^rd  came 
upon  him,  and  a  light  thined  in  the  i>riM>n,  .  .  . 
and  his  chains  fell  off  from  hit  \xkn6%»*'  —Acts, 
xll.7. 


HARKl    T  IS  THE  BREICZE. 

(AtR.  —  ROUSSBAU.) 

Hark  !  't  is  the  breese  of  twilight  call- 
ing 

Earth's  weary  children  to  repose; 
While,  round  the  couch  of  Nature  falling, 

Gently  the  night's  soft  curtains  close. 
Soon  o'er  a  world,  in  sleep  reclining. 

Numberless  stars,  thro'  yonder  dark, 
Shall  look,  like  eyes  of  Cherubs  shin- 
ing 

From  out  the  veils  that  hid  the  Ark. 

Guard  us,  oh  Thou,  who  never  sleepest. 

Thou  who  in  silence  throned  above, 
Throughout  all  time,  unwearied,  keepest 

Thy  watch  of  Glory,  Power,  and  Love. 
Grant  that,  beneath  thine  eye,  securely. 

Our  souls  awhile  from  life  withdrawn 
May  in  their  darkness  stilly,  purely, 

Like  **  sealed  fountains,"  rest  till  dawn. 

WHERE  IS  YOUR  DWELLING, 
YE  SAINTED? 
(Am.  —  Has**.) 
Wherb  is  youT  dwelling,  ye  Sainted? 

Thro'  what  Elysium  more  bright 
Than  fancy  or  hope  ever  painted. 

Walk  ye  in  glory  and  light  ? 
Who  the  same  kingdom  inherits? 

Breathes  there  a  soul  that  may  dare 
Look  to  that  world  of  Spirits, 
Or  hope  to  dwell  with  you  there? 

Sages !  who,  even  in  exploring 

Nature  thro'  all  her  bright  wa}'s, 
Went  like  the  Seraphs  adoring. 

And  veiled  your  eyes  in  the  blaze  •— 
Martyrs !  who  left  for  our  reaping 

Truths  you  had  sown  in  your  blood  — 
Sinners  I  whom  long  years  of  weeping 

Chastened  from  evil  to  good  — 

Maidens  I  who  like  the  young  Crescent, 

Turning  away  your  pale  brows 
From  earth  and  the  light  of  the  Present, 

Looked  to  your  Heavenly  Spouse  — 
Say,  thro'  what  region  enchanted 

Walk  ye  in  Heaven's  sweet  air? 
Say,  to  what  spirits  't  is  granted. 

Bright  souls,  to  dwell  with  you  there? 
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HOW  LIGHTLY  MOUNTS    THE 
MUSE'S  WING. 
<Ai«,  —  Anonymous.) 
How  lightly  mounts  the  Muse's  wing, 

Whose  theme  is  io  the  skies  — * 
like  morning  larks  that  sweeter  sing 
The  nearer  Heaven  they  rise. 

Tbo*  Love  his  magic  lyre  may  tune, 
Yet  ah,  the  flowers  he  rouna  it  wreathes 

Were  plucked   beneath   pale   Passion's 
moon. 
Whose  madness  in  their  odor  breathes. 

How  purer  far  the  sacred  lute, 
Round  which  Devotion  ties 
Sweet  flowers  that  turn  to  hcaveniy  truit» 
.    And  palm  that  never  dies. 

Tho'  War's  high  •sounding  harp  may  be 
Most  welcome  to  the  hero's  ears, 

Alas,  his  chords  of  victory 
Art  wet,  ail  o'er,  with  human  tears. 

How  far  more  sweet  their  numbers  run, 
\Mio  hymn  like  Saints  above. 

No  victor  but  the  Eternal  One, 
No  trophies  but  of  Love ! 

GO  FORTH   TO  THE  MOUNT. 
(Air.  —  Stbvbnson.) 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount  — bring  the  olive- 
branch  home,^ 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom 

is  come! 
From  that  time,^  when  the  moon  upon 
Ajalon's  vale. 
Looking   motionless   down,'  saw  the 
kings  of  the  earth, 
In  the  presence  of  God's  mighty  Cham- 
pion grow  pale  — 
Oh,  never  had  Judah  an  hour  of  such 
mirth! 

1  **  And  that  they  should  publish  and  proclaim 
i«  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  sayine.  Go 
tvJi  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive-brandies," 
*>c.— ATM.  YiiL  15. 

S  "  For  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Noa  note  that  day  had  not  the  children  of  Israel 
*»<  so :  and  there  was  very  great  gladness." -— 

3  **  Son,  sand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and 
t^  Mooo,  in  the  valhy  of  Ajalon."— ypM.  x.  12.  ' 


Go  forth  to  the  Mount  —  bring  the  oliv«« 

branch  home. 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom 

is  come! 

Bring    myrtle    and    palm  —  bring    the 

boughs  of  each  tree 
That  '9  worthy  to  wave  o'er  the  tents  of 

the  Free.* 
From  that  day  when  the  footsteps  of 

Israel  shone 
With  a  light  not  their  own,  thro'  the 

Jordan's  deep  tide. 
Whose  waters  shrunk  back  as  the   Ark 

glided  on  *  — 
Oh,  never  hAd  Judah  an  hour  of  such 

pride ! 
Go  forth  to  the  Mount-* bring  the  olive- 
branch  home. 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom 

Is  come ! 

IS   IT  NOT  SWEET  TO  THINK, 
HEREAFTER. 
(Air.  — Hadyn.) 

Is  it  not  sweet  to  think,  hereafter, 
When  the  Spirit  leaves  this  sphere, 

Love,  with  deathless  wing,  shall  waft  her 
To  those  she  long  hath  mourned  for 
here? 

Hearts  from  which  't  was  death  to  sever, 
Eyes  this  world  can  ne'er  restore. 

There,  as  warm,  as  bright  as  ever, 
Shall  meet  us  and  be  lost  no  more. 

When  wearily  we  wander,  asking 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  where  are  they. 

Beneath  whose  smile  we  once  lay  basking. 
Blest  and  thinking  bliss  would  stay  ? 

Hope  still  lifts  her  radiant  finger 
Pointing  to  the  eternal  Home, 

Upon  whose  portal  yet  they  linger. 
Looking  back  for  us  to  come. 

4  "  Fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches, 
and  myrtle-bninchcs,  and  palm-branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths." — Nek. 
viii.  15. 

5  "  And  the  priest*  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry  gri>und 
in  the  mid<«t  of  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites 
passed  over  on  dry  ground." — Josh,  iii.  17. 
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Alas,  alas  —  doth  Hope  deceive  us? 

Shall    friendship  —  love  —  shall    all 
those  ties 
That  bind  a  moment,  and  then  leave  us, 

Be  found  again  where  nothing  dies? 

Oh,  if  no  other  boon  were  given. 

To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and 
stain, 

Who  would  not  try  to  win  a  Heaven 
Where  all  we  love  shall  live  again? 

WAR  AGAINST  BABYLON. 

(Air.  —  NovBLLO.) 
**  War    against   Babylon!*'   shout   we 
around,^ 
Be  our  banners  through  earth  unfurled ; 
Rise   up,  ye   nations,  ye  kings,  at   the 
sound  ^  — 
**  War  against  Babylon  I'*  shout  thro' 
the  world ! 

1  "  Shoot  against  her  round  about."— /rr.  1.  1 5. 

2  "  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land,  blow  the 
trumpet  among  the  nations,  prepare  the  nations 
against  her,  call  together  against  her  the  king- 
doms," etc.  — /^.  h.  j;. 


Oh  thou,  that  dwellest  on  many  waters,' 

Thy  day  of  pride  is  ended  now; 
And  the  dark  curse  of  Israel's  daughters 
Breaks  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  thy 
brow! 

War,  war,  war  against  Babylon ! 

Make  bright  the  arrows,  and  gather  the 
shields,* 
Set  the  standard  of  God  on  high; 
Swarm   we,    like   locusts,   o'er    all  her 
fields. 
**  Zion"  our  watchword,  and  **  ven- 
geance" our  cry! 
Woe  !  woe  !  —  the  time  of  thy  visitation* 
Is  come,  proud   Land,   thy  doom   is 
cast  — 
And  the  black  surge  of  desolation 
Sweeps  o'er  thy  guilty  head,  at  last ! 
War,  war,  war  against  Babylon ! 

3  "  Oh  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters, 
.  .  .  thine  end  is  come." — Jer.  li.  13. 

4  "  Make  bright  the  arrows ;  gather  the  sHckk 
.  .  .  set  up  the  standard  upon  Ute  walls  of  Baby- 
lon.*'— Jer.  li.  11,  la. 

r>  "  Woe  unto  them  I  for  their  day  is  come,  the 
time  of  their  visitation  !"—/«•.  1.  a?. 


A   MELOLOGUE 

UPON 

NATIONAL  MUSIC 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Trisb  Tcnes  were  written  for  a  Benefit  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  were 
ffken  by  Miss  Smith,  with  a  degree  of  suc<?css,  which  they  owed  solely  to  her 
A<lnnble  manner  of  reciting  them.  I  wrote  them  in  haste;  and  it  very  rarely 
^pens  that  poetry  which  has  cost  but  little  labor  to  the  writer  is  productive  of 
m  great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Under  this  impression,  I  certainly  should  not 
lure  pabtisbed  them  if  they  had  not  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  newspapers 
•ith  such  an  addition  of  errors  to  their  own  original  stock  that  I  thought  it  but 
hir  to  limit  their  responsibility  to  th^se  faults  alone  which  really  belong  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  title  which  I  have  invented  for  this  Poem,  I  feel  even  more 
t^  the  scruples  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  humbly  asked  pardon  of  the 
Roami  Senate  for  using  **  the  outlandish  term,  monopo/y."  But  the  truth  is, 
String  written  the  Poem  with  the  sole  view  of  serving  a  Benefit,  I  thought  that  an 
■QBtelligible  word  of  this  kind  would  not  be  without  its  attraction  for  the  multi- 
tade,  with  whom,  •*  If  *t  is  not  sense,  at  least  *t  is  Greek.**  To  some  of  my  read- 
ers, however,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  by  •*  Melologue,'*  I  mean  that 
outare  of  recitation  and  music,  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  the  performance  of 
Collins's  Ode  on  the  Passions,  and  of  which  the  most  striking  example  I  can  re- 
Bnnber  is  the  prophetic  speech  of  Joad  in  the  Athalie  of  Racine. 

T.  M. 


MELOLOGUE. 


A  Shokt  Strain  qP  Mustc  9n6u  tiIb 
Orchestra. 

THERE  breathes   a  language   known 

and  felt 
Far  as  the  pure  air  spreads  its  living 

zone; 
Wherever  rage  can  rouse,  or  pity  melt, 
That  language  of  the  soul  is  felt  and 
known. 
From  those  meridian  plains, 
Where   oft,   of   old,   on   some   high 
tower 
The  soft  Peruvian  poured  his  midnight 

strains, 
And  called  his  distant  love  with  such 
sweet  power,  • 

That,  when  she  heard  the  lonely  lay, 
Not  worlds  could   keep   her  from   his 
arms  away,^ 
To  the  bleak  climes  of  polar  night, 
Where  blithe,  beneath  a  sunless  sky, 
The  Lapland   lover   bids   his   reindeer 

And  sings  along  the  lengthening  waste 
of  snow, 
Gayly  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Of  vernal  Phoebus   burned   upon   his 
brow; 
Oh  Music !  thy  celestial  claim 
Is  still  resistless,  still  the  same; 
And,  faithful  as  the  mighty  sea 
To  the  pale  star  that  o'er  its  realm  pre- 
sides. 
The  spell-bound  tides 
Of  human  passion  rise  and  fall  for  thee  ! 

1  "  A  certain  Spaniard,  one  night  late,  met  an 
Indian  woman  in  the  streets  of  Cozco,  and  would 
have  taken  her  to  his  home,  but  she  cried  out, 
*  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  let  nic  go;  lur  that  pii>c, 
which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower,  calls  me  with 
ereat  passion,  and  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons ; 
for  love  constrains  nie  to  eo,  that  I  may  be  his 
wife,  and  he  my  husband.  — **  Garcilasso  d* 
la  K/^-a,"  in  Sir  Paul  Rycaut't  translation. 


GREgk  Air. 
List !  H  is  a  Grecian  maid  that  sings. 
While,  from  Ilissus*  silvery  springs. 
She  draws  the  cool  lymph  in  her  grace- 
ful urni 
And  b)'  hcf  side,  in  Music*s  charm  dis- 
solving, 
Some   patriot   youth,  the   glorious  pas 
revolving. 
Dreams  of  bright  days  that  never  can 
return ; 
When  Athens  nurst  her  olive  bough 
With    hands    by   tyrant   power   un* 
chained ; 
And  braided  for  the  muse's  brow 

A  wreath  by  tyrant  touch  unstained. 
When  heroes  trod  each  classic  fickl 

Where  cowftrd  feet  now  faintly  fahctt 

When  every  arm  was  Freedom's  sbieki. 

And  every  heart  was  Freedom's  altar! 

9  FlOWKum  op  Trumivts. 

Hark,  't  is  the  sound  that  charms 

The  war«steed*8  wakening  ears !  — 
Oh  1  many  a  mother  folds  t^r  arms 
Round  her  boy-soldier  when  that  call  she 

hears) 
And,  tho'  her  fond  heart  sink  with  fears. 
Is  proud  to  feel  his  young  pulse  bdund 
With  valor's  fever  at  the  sound. 
See,  from  his  native  hills  afar 
The  rude  Helvetian  flies  to  w«ri 
Careless  for  what,  for  whom  he  fights. 
For  slave  or  despot,  wrongs  or  rights; 

A  conqueror  oft  —  a  hero  never  — 
Yet  lavish  of  his  life-blood  still. 
As  if  't  were  like  his  mountain  rill. 

And  gushed  for  ever ! 

Yes,  Music,  here,  even  here. 
Amid  this  thoughtless,  vague  career. 
Thy  soul-felt  charm  asserts  its  wondrous 
power.  — 
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There  *s  a  wild  air  which  oft,  among 

the  rocks 
Of  bis  own  lored  land,  at  evening  hour, 
Is  beard,  when   shepherds  homeward 

pipe  their  flocks, 
^Tjose  every  note  hath  pOwet  t0  thtill 

his  mind 
Whb  tenderest  thoughts ;  to  bring  around 

bis  knees 
The  rosy  children  whom  he  left  behind, 
And  fill  each  little  angel  eye 
With  speaking  tears^  Uiat  ask  him  why 
He  wandered  from  his  hut  for  scenes 

like  thtse. 
Vaio,  vain  is  then  the  trumpet's  brazen 

roart 
Sweet  notes  of  home,  of  love,  are  all 

be  hears; 
Aixi  the  stern  eyes  that  looked  for  blood 

bclorc 
Now  melting,  mournful,  lose  themselves 
in  tears. 

Swiss  Air.  »*' Rams  sM  VacnbS»" 
But  wake  tb«  tmmpet't  blast  again, 
And  rouse  the  ranks  of  warrior*men ! 
Oh  War,  when  Truth  thy  arm  employi, 
And  Freedom's  spirit  giiidei  tht  labor- 
ing ftom, 
T  is  then  thy  vtngcftnot  tmket  a  hallowed 

fwin, 
And  like  Heaven's  lightning  sacredly 

destroys. 
l<or.  Music,  thro'  thy  breathing  sphere, 
Lives  there  a  sound  mor«  grateful  to 
theetr 


Of  Him  who  made  all  harmony. 
Than  the  blest  sound  of  fetters  break- 
ing, 
And  the  first  hymn  that  man  awaking 
From   Slavery's    slumber   breathes  to 
Liberty* 

SrANiSH  Chorus. 
Hftrk  I  from  Spain,  indignant  Spain, 
Bursts  the  bold,  enthusiast  strain. 
Like  morning's  music  on  the  air; 
And  seems  in  every  note  to  swear 
By  8aragoua*s  ruined  ttretts, 

By  brave  Gerona's  deathfu)  story, 
That,  while  Qne  Spaniard's  life-blood 
beats, 
That  blood  shftU  stain  tht  Conqueror's 
glory. 
Spanish  Air.  —  "  Ya  DBSpaRTO." 
But  ah !  if  vain  the  patriot's  maI, 
If  neither  valor's  force  Aor  wisdom's 

light 
Can  break  or  melt  that  blood-cemented 

•eal 
Which    shuts    so    close    the    book    of 
Europe's  right  — 
What  song  shall  then  in  sadness  ttU 
Of  broken  pride,  of  prospects  shaded. 
Of  buried  hopes,  remembered  well, 
Of  ardor  quenched,  and  honor  faded? 
What  muse  shall  mourn  the  breathless 
brave. 
In  sweetest  dirge  tt  Menwry's  shrine  ? 
What  hlurp  shall  sigh  o'er  Freedom's 
grave? 
Oh  Erin,  Thinol 


SET  OF  GLEES, 

MUSIC  BY   MOORE. 


THE   MEETING  OF    THE    SHIPS. 

When  o*er  the  silent  seas  alone, 

For  days  and   nights  we  've  cheerless 

gone, 
Oh  they  who  've  felt  it  know  how  sweet, 
Some  sunny  morn  a  sail  to  meet. 

Sparkling  at  once  is  every  eye, 
**  Ship  ahoy !  "  our  joyful  cry; 
While  answering   back   the   sounds  we 

hear, 
**  Ship  ahoy !  *'  what  cheer?  what  cheer? 

Then  sails  are  backed,  we  nearer  come. 
Kind   words   are    said   of    friends    and 

home; 
And  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  with  pain, 
To  sail  o'er  silent  seas  again. 

HIP,  HIP,    HURRA! 
Comb,  611  round  a  bumper,  fill  up  to  the 

brim. 
He  who  shrinks  from  a  bumper  I  pledge 

not  to  him; 
Here  's  the  girl  that  each  loves,  be  her 

eye  of  what  hue, 
Or  lustre,  it  may,  so  her  heart  is  but  true. 
Charge  !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, 
hurra ! 

Come  charge  high,  again,  boy,  nor  let 

the  full  wine 
Leave  a  space  in  the  brimmer,  where 

daylight  may  shine; 
Here   's    "the    friends  of  our  youth  — 

tho'  of  some  we  *re  bereft. 
May  the  links  that  are  lost  but  endear 

what  are  left!  '* 

Charge !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, 
hurra ! 
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Once  more  fill  a  bumper  — ne'er  talk  of 

the  hour; 
On  hearts  thus  united  old  Time  has  no 

power. 
May  our  lives,  tho',  alas!  like  the  wine 

of  to-night. 
They  must  soon  have  an  end,  to  the  last 

flow  as  bright. 

Charge  !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, 

hurra ! 

Quick,  quick,  now,  I  'U  give  you,  since 
Time's  glass  will  run 

Even  faster  than  ours  doth,  three  bum- 
pers in  one; 

Here  's  the  poet  who  sings  —  here  '« the 
warrior  who  fights — 

Here  's  the  statesman  who  speaks,  in  the 
cause  of  men's  rights ! 

Charge !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, 
hurra! 

Come,   once   more,   a  bumper!  —  then 

drink  as  you  please, 
Tho',  who  could  fill  half-way  to  toast 

such  as  these? 
Here  's  our  next  joyous  meeting  —  and 

oh  when  we  meet. 
May  our  wine  be  as  bright  and  our  union 

as  sweet ! 

Charge !  (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra, 
hurra! 

HUSH,  HUSH! 
«*  Hush,  hush !  "  — how  well 

That  sweet  word  sounds, 
When  Love,  the  little  sentinel, 

Walks  his  night -rounds; 
Then,  if  a  foot  but  dare 

One  rose-leaf  crush. 
Myriads  of  voices  in  the  air 

Whisper,  "Hush,  hush  I" 
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"Hark,  hark,  Hishe!" 

The  night  elves  cry, 
And  huh  their  fairy  harmony, 

While  he  steals  \ff% 
But  if  his  silvery  feet 

One  dew-drop  brush, 
Voices  are  heard  in  chorus  sweet. 

Whispering,  "Hush,  hush!** 

THE  PARTING  BEFORE  THE 
BATTLE. 


On  to  the  field,  our  doom  is  sealed, 

To  conauer  or  be  slaves : 
"Has  sun  shall  see  our  nation  free, 

Or  set  upon  our  graves. 

SHB. 
Ftiewcll,  oh  farewell,  my  love, 

Miy  Heaven  thy  guardian  be. 
And  send  bright  angels  from  above 

To  bring  thee  back  to  me. 

HB. 

On  to  the  field,  the  battle-field, 
Where  freedom's  standard  waves. 

This  son  shall  sec  our  tyrant  yield. 
Or  shine  upon  our  graves. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 

A   TKia 

WATCHMAN. 

Past  twelve  o'clock  —  past  twelve. 

Good  night,  good  night,  my  dearest  - 
How  fast  the  moments  fly  I 

T  is  tinje  to  part,  thou  hearest 
That  hateful  watchman's  cry. 

WATCHMAN. 

^vx  one  o'clock  —  past  one. 

Yet  stay  a  moment  longer  — 

Alas!  why  b  it  so. 
The  wish  to  stay  grows  stronger, 

The  more  't  is  time  to  go? 

WATCHMAN. 

f^  two  o'clock  —  past  two. 


Now  wrap  thy  cloak  about  thee  — 
The  hours  must  sure  go  wrong. 

For  when  they  're  past  without  thee, 
They  're,  oh,  ten  times  as  long. 

WATCHMAN. 

Past  three  o'clock  —  post  three. 

Again  that  dreadful  warning ! 

Had  ever  time  such  flight? 
And  see  the  sky,  't  is  morning  — 

So  now,  indeedy  good  night. 

WATCHMAN. 

Past  three  o'clock  —  past  three. 
Good  night,  good  night. 

SAY,   WHAT  SHALL  WE  DANCE? 

Say,  what  shall  we  dance? 
Shall    we   bound   along   the   moonlight 

plain, 
To  music  of  Italy,  Greece,  or  Spain? 

Say,  what  shall  we  dance  ? 
Shall  we,  like  those  who  rove 
Thro'  bright  Grenada's  grove, 
To  the  light  Bolero's  measures  move  ? 
Or   choose    the  Guaracia's    languishing 

lay. 
And  thus  to  its  sound  die  away  ? 


every 


Strike  the  gay  chords. 
Let   us   hear   each    strain    from 

shore 
That  music  haunts,  or  young  feet  wander 

o'er. 
Hark !   't  is  the  light  march,  to  whose 

measured  time, 
The  Polish  lady,  by  her  lover  led, 
Delights  thro'  gay  saloons  with  step  un- 
tried to  tread, 
Or  sweeter  still,  thro'  moonlight  walks 
Whose  shadows  serve  to  hide 
The  blush   that   's   raised  by  him  who 

talks 
Of  love  the  while  by  her  side, 
Then  comes  the  smooth  waltz,  to  whose 

floating  sound 
Like  dreams  we  go  gliding  around. 
Say,  which  shall  we  dance?  which  shall 

we  dance? 


*5» 


SET  OF  GLEES. 


THE  EVENING  GUN. 
RttMfiMBElt'ST  thou  that  setting  Suo, 

The  last  I  saw  with  th6e, 
When  loud  wc  he&rd  the  evening  gun 

Peal  o'er  the  twilight  sea? 
Boom  1 —  the  sounds  appeared  to  sweep 

Far  o'er  the  verge  of  day. 
Till,  into  realms  beyond  the  deep, 

lliey  Memtd  to  die  awty. 


Oft,  when  the  toils  of  dav  are  done, 

In  pensive  dreams  of  thee, 
I  sit  to  hear  that  evening  guU) 

Peal  o'er  the  atortny  aea. 
Boom ! — and  while,  o'er  billowft  eorled, 

The  distant  sounds  decay, 
I  weep  and  wishi   from  this  rough 

world 

Like  them  to  die  away. 
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THE  VOICE. 

It  came  o*er  her  sleep,  like  a  voice  of 

those  days, 
When  love,  only  lore,  was  the  ligfit  of 

her  ways; 
And,  soft  as  in  moments  of  bliss  long  ago, 
It  whispered  her  name  from  the  garden 

below. 

**  Alas,"  sighed  the  maiden,  **  how  fancy 

can  cheat ! 
*'The  world  once  had  lips  that  could 

whisper  thus  sweet ; 
**  But  cold  now  they  slumber  in  yon  fatal 

deep, 
**  Where,  oh  that  beside  them  this  heart 

too  could  sleep !  ** 

She  sunk  on  her  pillow  —  but  no,  *t  was 

in  vain 
To  chase  the  illusion,  that  Voice  came 

again ! 
She  flew  to  the  casement  —  but,  husht 

as  the  grave. 
In  moonlight  lay  slumbering  woodland 

and  wave.  » 

**Oh  sleep,  come  and  shield  me,**  in 
anguish  she  said, 

**  From  that  call  of  the  buried,  that  cry 
of  the  Dead!** 

And  sleep  came  around  her  —  but,  start- 
ing, she  woke, 

Kor  still  from  the  garden  that  spirit  Voice 
spoke ! 

**  I  come,**  she  exclaimed,  **  be  thy  home 

where  it  may, 
**On  earth   or   in   heaven,  that    call    I 

ol)ey;  ** 
Then    forth   thro*   the   moonlight,    with 

heart  l)eating  fast 
And   loud   as  a  death-watch,  the   pale 

maiden  past. 


Still  round  her  the  scene  all  in  loneliness 

shone; 
And  still,  in  the  distance,  that  Vcnce  led 

her  on; 
But  whither  she  wandered,  by  wave  or 

by  shore, 
None  ever  could  tell,  for  she  came  back 

no  more. 

No,  ne*er  came  she  back,  —  bat  the 
watchman  who  stood, 

That  night,  in  the  tower  which  o*er- 
shadows  the  flood. 

Saw  dimly,  *t  is  said,  o*er  the  moon- 
lighted spray, 

A  youth  on  a  steed  bear  the  maiden  away. 

CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

They  told  her  that  he,  to  whose  vows 
she  had  listened 
Thro*    night*s   fleeting   hours,   was  a 
Spirit  unblest;  — 
Unholy  the  eyes,  that  beside  her  had 
glistened. 
And  evil  the  lips  she  in  darkness  had 
prest. 

**  When  next  in  thy  chamber  the  bride- 
groom reclineth, 
**  Bring  near  him  thy  lamp,  when  in 
slumber  he  lies ; 
**And  there,  as  the  light  o*er  his  dark 
features  shineth, 
*'  Thou  'It  see  what  a  demon  hath  won 
all  thy  sighs  1  *' 

Too  fond  to  believe  them,  yet  doubting, 
yet  fearing. 
When  calm  lay  the  sleeper  she  stole 
with  her  light; 
And  saw  —  such  a  vision !  —  no  image, 
appearing 
To  bards  in  their  day-dreams,  was  ever 
so  bright. 
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Ayoath,  but  just  passing  from  childhood's 
sweet  morning, 
While  round  him  still  lingered  its  in- 
nocent ray; 
Tbo'  gleams,  ^om  beneath  his  shut  eye- 
lids gave  warning 
Of  summer-noon  lightnings  that  under 
them  lay. 

Hb  brow  had  a  grace  more  than  mortal 
around  it, 
While,  glossy  as  gold  from  a  fairy-land 
mine, 
His  sunny  hair  hung,  and  the  flowers 
that  crowned  it 
Seemed  fresh  from  the  breeze  of  some 
garden  divine. 

Eotrtnced  stood  the  bride,  on  that  mira- 
cle gazing. 
What  late  was  but  love  is  idolatry  now; 
But,  ah — in  her  tremor  the  fatal  lamp 
raising  — 
A  sparkle  flew  from  it  and  dropt  on  his 
brow. 

An  's  lost  —  with  a  start  from  his  rosy 
sleep  waking. 
The  Spirit  flashed  o'er  her  bis  glances 
of  fire; 
Then,  slow  from  the  clasp  of  her  snowy 
arms  breaking, 
HiQs  said,  in  a  voice  more  of  sorrow 
than  ire: 

"  Farewell  —  what  a  dream  thy  suspicion 
hath  broken ! 
*'  Thus  ever  Affection's  fond  vision  is 
aost; 
^  Dissolved  are  her  spells  when  a  doubt 
is  but  spoken, 
*'  And  love,  once  distrusted,  for  ever 
isk»t!" 

HERO   AND  LEANDER. 

**  The  night-wind  is  moaning  with  mourn- 
ful sigh, 
'*  There  gleameth  no  moon  in  the  misty 

"No  star  over  Helle's  sea; 
**  Yet,  yet,  there  is  shining  one  holy  light, 
"One  love-kindled  star  thro'  the  deep 
of  night, 

**  To  1^  me,  sweet  Hero,  to  thee  1 " 


Thus  saying,  he  plunged  in  the  foamy 

stream. 
Still  fixing  his  gaze  on  that  distant  beam 

No  eye  but  a  lover's  could  see; 
And  still,  as  the  surge  swept  over  his 

head, 
"To-night,"  he  said  tenderly,  **  living 

or  dead, 
**  Sweet  Hero,  I  '11  rest  with  thee !  " 

But  fiercer  around  him  the  wild  waves 
speed; 

Oh,  Love!  in  that  hour  of  thy  votary's 
need. 
Where,  where  could  fhy  Spirit  l>e? 

He  struggles  —  he  sinks  —  while  the  hur- 
ricane's breath 

Bears  rudely  away  his  last  farewell  in 
death  — 
"  Sweet  Hero,  I  die  for  thee !  " 

THE  LEAF  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

**  Tell  me,  kind  Seer,  I  pray  thee, 
**  So  may  the  stars  obey  thee, 

**  So  may  each  airy 
•    **  Moon -elf  and  fairy 
**  Nightly  their  homage  pay  thee ! 
"  Say,  by  what  spell,  above,  below, 
*'  In  stars    that    wink   or    flowers   that 
blow, 

**  I  nuiy  discover, 

**  Ere  night  is  over, 
**  Whether  my  love  loves  me,  or  no, 
**  Whether  my  love  loves  me." 

"  Maiden,  the  dark  tree  nigh  thee 

**  Hath  charms  no  gold  could  buy  thee; 

**  Its  stem  enchanted, 

**  By  moon-elves  planted, 
**  Will  all  thou  seek'st  supply  thee. 
**  Climb  to  yon  boughs  that  highest  grow, 
•'Bring  thence  their  fairest  leaf  below; 

**  And  thou  *lt  discover, 

*•  Ere  night  is  over, 
**  Whether  thy  love  loves  thee  or  no, 
**  Whether  thy  love  loves  thee." 

**  See,  up  the  dark  tree  going, 
**  With  blossoms  round  me  blowing, 
**  From  thence,  oh  Father, 
.**This  leaf  I  galher, 
**  Fairest  that  there  is  growing. 
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**  Say*  by  whut  sign  I  now  shall  know 
**  If  in  this  leaf  lie  bliss  or  woe 

•*  And  thut  discover 

*♦  Eic  night  ii  over, 
••Whether  my  love  lovei  me  or  no> 
**  Whether  my  love  loves  me." 

"  Fly  to  yon  fount  that  's  welling 

*<  Where  moonbeam  ne'er  had  dwelling, 

••  Dip  in  its  water 

••That  leaf,  oh  Daughter, 
••  And  mark  the  tale  't  is  tellin|( ;  ^ 
••  Watch  thou  if  pale  or  bright  u  grow, 
•'  list  thou,  the  while,  that  fountain's 
flow, 

••  And  thou  *lt  discover 

••Whether  thy  lover, 
•*  Loved  as  he  is,  loves  thee  or  no, 
•*  Loved  as  he  is,  loves  thee," 

Forth  flew  the  nymph,  delighted, 
To  seek  that  fount  benighted; 

But,  scarce  a  minute 

The  leaf  lay  in  it, 
When,  lo,  its  bloom  was  blighted ! 
And  as  she  asked,  with  voice  of  woe  — 
Listening,   the    while,    that    fountain's 
flow  — 

••  Shall  I  recover 

••My  truant  lover?" 
The  fountain  seemed  to  answer,  ••  No;" 
The  fountain  answered,  ••  No." 

CEPHALUS  AND   PROCRIS. 

A  HUNTER  once  in  that  grove  reclined. 

To  shun  the  noon's  bright  eye, 
And  oft  he  wooed  the  wandering  wind, 

To  cool  hb  brow  with  its  sigh. 
While  mute  lay  even  the  wild  bee's  hum, 

Nor  breath  could  stir  the  aspen's  hair, 
His    song   was    still    ••Sweet    air,    oh 
come!  " 

While  Echo  answered,  ••  Come,  sweet 
Air!" 

But,  hark,  what  sounds  from  the  thicket 
rise! 
What  meaneth  that  rustling  spray? 

1  The  ancient*  had  a  moda  of  divination 
somewhat  aimilar  to  this;  and  wa  fiad  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  when  he  went  to  oontuU  the 
Fountain  of  Castalia,  plucking  a  bay-leaf  and 
dipping  it  into  tha  tscrad  water. 


••  T  is  the  white-horned  doe,"  the  Hun- 
ter cries, 

••  I  have  sought  since  break  of  day." 
Quick  o'er  the  sunny  glade  he  springs, 

The  arrow  flies  from  his  sounding  U>w, 
•*  Hilliho  —  hilliho  I  "  he  gayly  sings. 

While  Echo  sighs  forth  ••  Hilliho  I " 

Alas,  't  was  not  the  white-horned  doc 

He  saw  in  the  rustling  grove. 
But  the  bridal  veil,  as  pure  as  snow. 

Of  his  own  young  wedded  love. 
And,  ah,  too  sure  that  arrow  sped. 

For  pale  at  his  feet  he  sees  her  lie;-*- 
••  I  die,  I  die,"  was  all  she  said, 

While  Echo  murmured,   •*  1  die,    I 
die ! " 

YOUTH  AND  AGE.« 

••Tell  me,  what 's Love? "  said  Youth, 

one  day. 
To  drooping  Age,  who  crost  his  way.  — 
••  It  is  a  sunny  hour  of  play, 
••  For  which  repentance  dear  doth  pay; 

•*  Repentance  1  Repentance ! 
••  And  this  is  Love,  as  wise  men  say." 

••  TcU  me,  what  *s  Love?  "  said  Youth 

once  more, 
Fearful,  yet  fond,  of  Age*s  lore.  — 
••  Soft  as  a  passing  summer's  wind, 
••Wouldst   know  the  blight    it    leaves 

behind  ? 
••  Repentance !  Repentance ! 
••And    this    is  L«ove— when    love    is 

o'er." 

••Tell  me,  what  *s  Love?"  said  Youth 

again, 
Trusting  the  bliss,  but  not  the  pain. 
•*  Sweet  as  a  May  tree's  scented  air  — 
••  Mark  ye  what  bitter  fruit  't  will  bear, 

*•  Repentance !  Repentance ! 
••This,   this    is    I>ove  —  sweet    Youth, 

beware." 

Just  then,  young  Love  himself  came  by. 
And  cast  on  Youth  a  smiling  eye; 
Who  could  resist  that  glance's  ray? 
In  vain  did  Age  his  warning  say, 

'*  Repentance !  Repentance !  " 
Youth  laughing  went  with  Love  away, 

2  The  air,  to  which   I   have  adapted  these 
woria,  was  oompoaod  by   Mrs.  Arkwrisht  to 
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THE  DYING   WARRIOR. 

A  WOUNDED  Chieftain,  lying 
By  the  Danube's  leafy  side, 

Thos  faintly  said,  in  dying, 
"Oh!  bear,  thou  foaming  tide, 
"This  gift  to  my  lady-bride.** 

T  was  then,  in  life's  last  quiver, 
He  flung  the  scarf  he  wore 

Into  the  foaming  river, 
Which,  ah  too  quickly,  bore 
That  pledge  of  one  no  more ! 

With  fond  impatience  burning, 
The  Chieftain's  lady  stood. 

To  watch  her  love  returning 
In  triumph  down  the  flood. 
From  that  day's  field  of  blood. 

But,  field,  alas,  ill-fated ! 

The  lady  saw,  instead 
Of  the  bark  whose  speed  she  waited. 

Her  hero's  scarf,  all  red 
With  the  drops  his  heart  had  shed. 

One  shriek  —  and  all  was  over  — 
Her  life-poise  ceased  to  beat; 

The  gloomy  waves  now  cover 
That  bridal-flower  so  sweet. 
And  the  scarf  is  her  winding  sheet ! 

THE  MAGIC  MIRROR. 

"Comb,  if  thy  magic  Glass  have  power 
"To  call  up  forms  we  sigh  to  see; 

"  Show  me  my  love,  in  that  rosy  bower, 
"  \^'herc  last  she  pledged  her  truth  to 
rae." 

The  Wtcard  showed  him  his  Lady  bright, 
Where  lone  and  pale  In  her  bower  she 
lay; 
"True-hearted  maid,"  said  the   happy 
Knight, 
"  She  '1  thinking  of  one,  who  is  far 
tway." 

^.  lol  4  page,  with  looks  of  joy. 
Brings  tidings  to  the  Lady's  ear; 

250M  »er»e»,  "Tell  me  what  '•  love,  kind 
■•JeTd,  prnr  ?  ^  and  it  has  been  my  object  to 
*»«  »»  macfa  of  the  structure  and  phraseoluKV 
«<*i«ri8iaalwo«dsaa  powlblc. 


**'T  is,"  said  the  Knight,  **the  same 
bright  boy, 
•*  Who  used  to  guide  me  to  my  dear." 
The  Lady  now,  from  her  favorite  tree. 

Hath,  smiling,  plucked  a  rosy  flower; 
"Such,"  he  exclaimed,  **was  the  gift 
that  she 
"Each  morning  sent  me  from  that 
bower!  " 

She  gives  her  page  the  blooming  rose, 
With  looks  that  say,  *«  Like  lightning;, 
fly!" 
"Thus,"    thought    the    Knight,    "she 
soothes  her  woes, 
"By    fancying,    still,    her    true-love 
nigh." 

But  the  page  returns,  and  —  oh,  what  a 
sight. 

For  trusting  lover's  eyes  to  see !  — 
Leads  to  that  bower  another  Knight, 

As  young  and,  alas,  as  loved  as  he ! 

"  Such,"  quoth  the  Youth,  "  is  Woman's 
love!" 

Then,  darting  forth,  with  furious  bound, 
Dashed  at  the  Mirror  his  iron  glove. 

And  strewed  it  all  in  fragments  round. 

MORAL. 

Such  ills  would  never  have  come  to  pass. 

Had  he  ne'er  sought  that  fatal  view; 
The  Wizard  would  still  have   kept   his 
Glass, 
And  the  Knight  still  thought  his  Lady 
true. 

THE   PILGRIM. 

Still  thus,  when  twilight  gleamed. 
Far  off  his  Castle  seemed. 

Traced  on  the  sky; 
And  still,  as  fancy  bore  him 
To  those  dim  towers  before  him. 
He  gazed,  with  wishful  eye, 

And  thought  his  home  was  nigh. 

"  Hall  of  my  Sires !  "  he  said, 
"  How  long,  with  weary  tread, 

"Must  I  toil  on? 
"Each  eve,  as  thus  I  wander, 
"Thy  towers  seem  rising  yonder, 
"  But,  scarce  hath  daylight  shone, 

"  When,  like  a  dream,  thou  'rtgone !  * 
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So  went  the  Pilgrim  still, 
Down  dale  and  over  hill, 

Day  after  day; 
That  glimpse  of  home,  so  cheering, 
At  twilight  still  appearing, 
But  still,  with  morning's  ray, 

Melting,  like  mist,  away! 

Where  rests  the  Pilgrim  now? 
Here,  by  this  cypress  bough, 

Closed  his  career; 
That  dream,  of  fancy's  weaving, 
No  more  his  steps  deceiving, 
Alike  past  hope  and  fear. 

The  Pilgrim's  home  is  here. 

THE   HIGH-BORN   LADYE. 

In  vain  all  the  Knights  of  the  Underwald 
wooed  her, 
Tho'  brightest  of  maidens,  the  proud- 
est was  she; 
Brave  chieftains  they  sought,  and  young 
minstrels  they  sued  her. 
But  worthy  were  pone  of  the  high-born 
Ladye. 

"Whomsoever  I  wed,"  said  this  maid, 
so  excelling, 
"That  Knight  must  the  conqueror  of 
conquerors  be; 
"  He   must    place   me   in    halls   fit   for 
monarchs  to  dwell  in;  — 
**  None  else  shall  be  Lord  of  the  high- 
born Ladye 1  " 

Thus  spoke  the  proud  damsel,  with  scorn 
looking  round  her 
On  Knights  and  on  Nobles  of  highest 
degree; 
Who  humbly  and  hopelessly  left  as  they 
found  her, 
And  worshipt  at    distance   the   high- 
born Ladye. 

At  length  came  a  Knight,  from  a  far  land 
to  woo  her. 
With    plumes  on   his   helm   like   the 
foam  of  the  sea; 
His  visor  was  down  —  but,  with  voice 
that  thrilled  thro'  her, 
He  whispered  hfs  vows  to  the  high- 
born Ladye. 


**  Proud  maiden  !  I  come  with  high  spou- 
sals  to  grace  thee, 
"In  me  the  great  conqueror  of  con- 
querors see; 
"  Enthroned  in  a  hall  fit  for  monarchs 
I  '11  place  thee, 
**  And  mine  thou  'rt  for  ever,   thou 
high-born  Ladye !  *' 

The  maiden  she  smiled,  and  in  jewels 
arrayed  her. 
Of  thrones  and  tiaras  already  dreamt 
she; 
And  proud  was  the  step,  as  her  bride- 
groom conveyed  her 
In  pomp  to  his  home,  of  that  high- 
born Ladye. 

"  But  whither,"  she,  starting,  exclaims, 
"have  you  led  me? 
"  Here's  naught  but  a  tomb  and  a  dark 
cypress  tree; 
"  Is  this  the  bright  palace  in  which  thou 
wouldst  wed  me?  " 
With  scorn  in  her  glance  said  the  high- 
born Ladye. 

"  'T  is  the  home,"  he  replied,  "  of  earth's 
loftiest  creatures  "  — 
Then  lifted  his  helm  for  the  fair  one  to 
see; 
But  she  sunk  on  the  ground  —  't  was  a 
skeleton's  features, 
And  Death  was  the  Lord  of  the  hi^i- 
born  Ladye ! 

THE  INDIAN  BOAT. 

'T  WAS  midnight  dark, 

The  seaman's  bark, 
Swift  o'er  the  waters  bore  him. 

When,  thro'  the  night, 

He  spied  a  light 
Shoot  o'er  the  wave  before  him. 
"  A  sail !  a  sail !  "  he  cries; 

"  She  comes  from  the  Indian  shore 
"And  to-night  shall  be  our  price, 
"  With  her  freight  of  golden  ore: 

"  Sail  on!  sail  on!  " 

When  morning  shone 
He  saw  the  gold  still  clearer; 

But,  though  so  fast 

The  waves  he  past, 
That  boat  seemed  never  the  nearer. 
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Bright  daylight  came, 
And  still  the  same 
Rich  bark  before  him  floated; 
While  on  the  prize 
His  wishful  eyes 
like  any  young  lover's  doted : 
"  More  sail !  more  sail !  '*  he  cries, 

While  the  waves  o*ertop  the  mast; 
And  bis  bounding  galley  flies, 
Like  an  arrow  before  the  blast. 
Thus  on,  and  on. 
Till  day  was  gone, 
And  the  moon   thro*   heaven    did    hie 
ber. 
He  swept  the  main, 
But  all  in  vain, 
Ihit  boat  seemed  never  the  nigher. 

And  many  a  day 

To  night  gave  way, 
And  many  a  morn  succeeded : 

While  still  his  flight. 

Thro*  day  and  night, 
That  restless  mariner  speeded. 
Who  knows  —  who  krK>ws  what  seas 

He  is  now  careering  o*er? 
Behind,  the  eternal  breexe, 
And  that  mocking  bark,  before ! 

For,  oh»  till  s)^ 

And  earth  shall  die. 
And  their  death  leave  none  to  me  it, 

That  boat  most  flee 

O'er  the  boundless  sea, 
And  that  ship  in  vain  pursue  it. 

THE  STRANGER. 

Comb  list,  while   I  tell  of  the  heart- 
wounded  Stranger 
Who  sleeps  her  last  slumber  in  this 
haunted  ground; 
'^e   often,  at   midnight,   the  lonely 
wood-ranger 
Hears  soft  fairy  music  re-echo  around. 

None  e*er  knew  the  name  of  that  heart- 
stricken  lady. 
Her  language,  tho*  sweet,  none  could 
c*er  understand; 
B«  her  features  so  sunned,  and  her  eye- 
lash so  shady, 
Bespoke  her  a  child  of  some  far  East- 
ern land. 


*T  was  one  summer  night,  when  the  vil- 
lage lay  sleeping, 
A  soft  strain  of  melody  came  o*er  our 
ears; 
So  sweet,  but  so  mournful,  half  song  and 
half  weeping, 
Like  music  that  Sorrow  had  steeped  in 
her  tears. 

We  thought  *t  was  an  anthem  some  an- 
gel had  sung  us ;  — 
But,  soon  as  the  day-beams  had  gushed 
from  on  high, 
With  wonder  we  saw  this  bright  stranger 
among  us, 
All  lovely  and  lone,  as  if  strayed  from 
the  sky. 

Nor  long  did  her  life  for  this  sphere  seem 
intended. 
For   pale   was  her  cheek,   with   that 
spirit-like  hue. 
Which  comes  when  the  day  of  this  world 
is  nigh  ended. 
And  light  from  another  already  shines 
through. 

Then  her  eyes,  when  she  sung  —  oh,  but 
once  to  have  seen  them  — 
Left   thoughts   in  the   soul   that   can 
never  depart ; 
While  her  looks  and  her  voice  made  a 
language  between  them. 
That  spoke  more  than  holiest  words  to 
the  heart. 

But  she  past  like  a  day-dream,  no  skill 
could  restore  her  — 
Whatever  was  her  sorrow,  its  ruin  came 
fast; 
She  died  with  the  same  spell  of  mystery 
o'er  her,  • 

That  song  of  past  days  on  her  lips  to 
the  last. 

Nor  even  in  the  grave  is  her  sad  heart 
reposing  — 
Still  hovers  the  spirit  of  grief  round 
her  tomb; 
For  oft,  when  the  shadows  of  midnight 
are  closing, 
The   same   strain  of  music  is   heard 
thro*  the  gloom. 
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TO-DAY,   DEAREST!   IS  OURS. 
To-day,  dearest  I  is  ours; 

Why  should  Love  carelessly  lose  it  ? 
This  life  shines  or  lowers 

Just  as  we,  weak  mortals,  use  it. 
*T  is    time   enough,    when  its   flowers 
decay, 

To  think  of  the  thorns  of  Sorrow; 
And  Joy,  if  left  on  the  stem  to-day. 

May  wither  before  to-morrow. 

Then  why,  dearest  1  so  long 

Let  the  sweet  moments  fly  over? 
Tho*  now,  blooming  and  young, 

TTiou  hast  me  devoutly  thy  lover; 
Yet  Time  from  both,  in  his  silent  lapse. 

Some  treasure  may  steal  or  borrow; 
Thy  charms  may  be  less  in  bloom,  per- 
haps. 

Or  I  less  in  love  to-morrow. 

WHEN  ON  THE  LIP   THE  SIGH 

DELAYS. 
When  on  the  lip  the  sigh  delays, 

As  if  't  would  linger  there  for  ever; 
When  eyes  would  give  the  world  to  gazet 
Yet  still  look  down  and  venture  never; 
When,  tho*  with  fairest  nymphs  we  rove. 
There  's  one  we  dream  of  more  than 
any  — 
If ^11  tnis  is  not  real  love, 

'T  is    something   wondrous    like    it, 
Fanny  1 

To  think  and  ponder,  when  apait. 

On  all  we  *ve  got  to  say  at  meeting; 
And  yet  when  near,  with  heart  to  heart. 

Sit  mute  and  listen  to  their  beating : 
To  see  but  one  bright  object  move, 

TTie    only    moon,    where    stars    are 
many  — 
If  all  this  is  not  downright  love, 

I  prithee  say  what  is,  my  Fanny ! 


When  Hope  foretells  the  brightest,  best, 

Tho*  Reason  on  the  darkest  reckons; 
When  Passion  drives  us  to  the  west, 

Tho*  Prudence  to  the  eastward  beck- 
ons; 
When  all  turns  round,  below,  above. 

And  our  own  heads  the  most  of  any~- 
If  this  is  not  stark,  staring  love. 

Then  you  and  I  are  sages,  Fanny. 

HERE,  TAKE  MY  HEART. 
Hbrb,  take  my  heart  —  't  will  be  safe  in 
thy  keeping. 
While  I  go  wandering  o*er  land  and 
o*er  sea; 
Smiling  or  sorrowing,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing. 
What  need  I  care,  so  my  heart  is  with 
thee? 

If  in  the  race  we  are  destined  to  run, 
love. 
They  who  have  light  hearts  the  happi- 
est be. 
Then  happier  still  must  be  they  who  have 
none, love. 
And  that  will  be  my  case  when  mine 
is  with  thee. 

It  matters  not  where  I  may  now  be  a 
rover, 
I  care  not  how  many  bright  eyes  I  may 
see; 
Should  Venus  herself  come  and  ask  me 
to  love  her, 
I  *d  tell  her  I  could  n*t  — my  heart  is 
with  thee. 

And  there  let  it  lie,  growing  fonder  and 
fonder  — 
For,  even  should  Fortune  turn  truant 
to  me, 
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Why,  let  her  go  —  I  *vc  a  treasure  be- 
yond her, 
Af  long  as  my  heart  *f  out  at  interest 
with  thee ! 

OH,  CALL  IT  BY  SOME  BETTER 
N.\ME. 
Oh,  can  it  by  some  better  name, 

For  Friendship  sounds  too  cold. 
While  Love  is  now  a  worldly  flame, 

Whose  shrine  must  be  of  gold; 
And  Passion,  like  the  sun  at  noon. 

That  burns  o'er  all  he  sees. 
Awhile  as  warm,  will  set  as  soon  — 

Then  call  it  none  of  these. 

Imagine  something  purer  far, 

More  free  from  stain  of  clay 
Than  Friendship,  Love,  or  Passion  are. 

Vet  human  still  as  they : 
And  if  thy  lip,  for  love  like  this, 

No  mortal  word  can  frame. 
Go,  isk  of  angels  what  it  b, 

And  call  it  by  that  name  1 

K)OR  WOUNDED  HEART. 

Poor  wounded  heart,  farewell ! 
Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come; 
Thou  soon  wilt  reach  thy  home. 
Poor  wounded  heart,  farewell ! 
The  pain  thou  -It  feel  in  breaking 

Less  bitter  far  will  be, 
Than  that  long,  deadly  aching. 
This  life  has  been  to  thee. 

There  —  broken  heart,  farewell! 
The  pang  is  o'er  — 
The  parting  pang  is  o*er; 
TboQ  iM>w  wilt  bleed  no  more, 
Poor  broken  heart,  farewell  1 
Ko  rest  for  thee  but  dying — 

Like  waves,  whose  strife  is  past. 
On  death's  cold  shore  thus  lying. 
Thou  sleepst  in  peace  at  last  — 
Pbor  broken  heart,  farewell ! 

THE   EAST  INDIAN. 

Con,  May,  with  all  thy  flowers. 
Thy  sweetly-scented  thorn, 

"n>y  cooling  evening  showers, 
Thy  fragrant  breath  at  mom : 


When  May-flies  haunt  the  willow, 
When  May-buds  tempt  the  bee. 

Then  o'er  the  shining  billow 
My  love  will  come  to  me. 

From  Eastern  Isles  she  's  winging 

Thro'  watery  wilds  her  way, 
And  on  her  cheek  is  bringing 

The  bright  sun's  orient  ray : 
Ob,  come  and  court  her  hither, 

Ye  breezes  mild  and  warm  — 
One  winter's  gale  would  wither 

So  soft,  so  pure  a  form. 

The  fields  where  she  was  straying 

Are  blest  with  endless  light. 
With  zephyrs  always  playing 

Thro'  gardens  always  brighL 
Then  now,  sweet  May  1  be  sweeter 

Than  e'er  thou  'st  been  before; 
Let  sighs  from  roses  meet  her 

When  she  comes  near  our  shore. 

POOR  BROKEN  FLOWER. 

Poor  broken  flower !  what  art  can  now 
recover  thee? 
Tprn  from  the  stem  that  fed  thy  rosy 
breath  — 

In  vain  the  sunbeams  seek 
To  warm  that  faded  cheek; 
The  dews  of  heaven,  that  once  like  balm 
fell  over  thee. 
Now  are  but  tears,  to  weep  thy  early 
death. 

So  droops  the  maid  whose  lover  hath  for- 
saken her,  — 
Thrown  from  his  arms,  as  lone  and 
lost  as  thou; 

In  vain  the  smiles  of  all 
Like  sun-beams  round  her  fall : 
The  only  smile  that  could  from  death 
awaken  her. 
That  smile,  alas !  is  gone  to  others  now. 

THE  PRETTY   ROSE-TREE. 

Bking  weary  of  love, 

I  flew  to  the  grove. 
And  chose  me  a  tree  of  the  fairest; 

Saying,  **  Pretty  Rose-tree, 

'•TTiou  my  mistress  shalt  be, 
*'  And  I'll  worship  each  bud  thou  bearest. 
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**  For  the  hearts  of  this  world  are  hol- 
low, 
•*  And  fickle  the  smiles  we  follow; 
**  And  't  is  sweet,  when  all 
**  Their  witcheries  pall 
**  To  have  a  pure  love  to  fly  to : 
•*  So,  my  pretty  Rose-tree, 
**  Thou  my  mistress  shalt  be, 
**  And  the  only  one  now  I  shall  sigh  to." 

When  the  beautiful  hue 
Of  thy  cheek  thro*  the  dew 

Of  morning  is  bashfully  peeping, 
**  Sweet  tears,"  1  shall  say 
(As  I  brush  them  away), 

*•  At  least  there  *snoart  in  this  weeping." 

Altho*  thou  shouldst  die  to-morrow, 

*T  will  not  be  from  pain  or  sorrow; 

And  the  thorns  of  thy  stem 

Are  not  like  them 

With  which  men  wound  each  other: 
So  my  pretty  Rose-tree, 
Thou  my  mistress  shalt  be. 

And  I  Ml  ne'er  again  sigh  to  another. 

SHINE  OUT,   STARS! 

Shine  out.  Stars !  let  Heaven  assemble 

Round  us  every  festal  ray. 
Lights  that  move  not,  lights  that  tremble. 

All  to  grace  this  Eve  of  May. 
Let  the  flower-beds  all  lie  waking, 

And  the  odors  shut  up  there. 
From  their  downy  prisons  breaking. 

Fly  abroad  thro'  sea  and  air. 

And  would  Love,  too,  bring  his  sweet' 
ncss. 

With  our  other  joys  to  weave. 
Oh  what  glory,  what  completeness. 

Then  would   crown   this  bright   May 
Eve! 
Shine  out,  Stars !  let  night  assemble 

Round  us  every  festal  ray, 
Lights  that  move  not,  lights  that  tremble. 

To  adorn  this  Eve  of  May. 

THE  YOUNG    MULETEERS  OF 
GRENADA. 
Oh,  the  joys  of  our  evening  posada. 

Where,  resting  at  close  of  day, 
We,  young  Muleteers  of  Grenada, 

Sit  and  sing  the  sunshine  away; 


So  merry,  that  even  the  slumbers 
That  round  us  hung  seem  gone; 

Till  the  lute's  soft  drowsy  numbers 
Again  beguile  them  on. 
Oh  the  joys,  etc. 

Then  as  each  to  his  loved  sultana 

In  sleep  still  breathes  the  sigh, 
The  name  of  some  black -eyed  Tirana 

Escapes  our  lips  as  we  lie. 
Till,  with  morning's  rosy  twinkle. 

Again  we  *re  up  and  gone  — 
While  the  mule-bell's  drowsy  tinkle 

Beguiles  the  rough  way  on. 
Oh  the  joys  of  our  merry  posada. 

Where,  resting  at  close  of  day. 
We,  young  Muleteers  of  Grenada, 

Thus  sing  the  gay  moments  away. 

TELL   HER,   OH,  TELL   HER. 
Tell  her,  oh,  tell  her,  the  lute  she  left 
lying 
Beneath  the  green  arbor  is  still  lying 
there; 
And  breezes  like   lovers   around   it  are 
sighing. 
But  not  a  soft  whisper  replies  to  their 
prayer. 

Tell  her,  oh,  tell  her,  the  tree  that,  in 
going, 
Beside  the  green  arbor  she  playfully 
set. 
As  lovely  as  ever  is  blushing  and  blow- 
ing, 
And  not  a  bright  leaflet  has  fallen  from 
it  yet. 

So  while  away  from  that  arbor  forsaken. 

The  maiden  is  wandering,  still  let  her  be 

As  true  as  the  lute  that  no  sighing  can 

waken 

And  blooming  for  ever,  unchanged  as 

the  tree ! 

NIGHTS  OF  MUSIC. 
Nights  of  music,  nights  of  loving, 

Lost  too  soon,  remembered  long. 
When  we  went  by  moonlight  roving. 

Hearts  all  love  and  lips  all  song. 
When  this  faithful  lute  recorded 

All  my  spirit  felt  to  thee; 
And  that  smile  the  song  rewarded  — 

Worth  whole  years  of  fame  to  me ! 
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Nights  of  song,  and  nights  of  splendor, 

Filled  with  joys  too  sweet  to  last  — 
Joys  that,  like  the  star-light,  tender, 

While  they  shone  no  shadow  cast. 
Tho'  all  other  happy  hours 

From  my  fading  memory  fly, 
Of  that  starlight,  of  those  bowers. 

Not  a  beam,  a  leaf  shall  die ! 

OUR  FIRST  YOUNG   LOVE. 

Our  first  young  love  resembles 

That  short  but  brilliant  ray, 
Which  smiles  and  weeps  and  trembles 

Thro*  April's  earliest  day. 
And  not  all  life  before  us, 

Howe*CT  its  lights  may  play, 
Can  shed  a  lustre  o*er  us 

Like  that  first  Af  ril  ray. 

Oir  sununer  sun  may  squander 

A  blaze  screner,  grander; 

Our  autumn  beam 

May,  like  a  dream 

Of  hearen,  die  calm  away; 

B«i  no  —  let  life  before  us 

Bring  all  the  light  it  may, 
T  will  ne'er  shed  lustre  o*er  us 
Like  that  first  youthful  ray. 

BLACK  AND  BLUE  EYES. 

Thk  brilliant  black  eye 

May  in  triumph  let  fly 
AD  its  daxts  without  caring  who   feels 
*em; 

But  the  soft  eye  of  blue, 

Tho*  it  scatter  wounds  too, 
Is  much  better  pleased  when   it  heals 
*em  — 

Dear  Fanny ! 
Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heals  *ero. 

The  black  eye  may  say, 

•*  Come  and  worship  my  ray  — 
**By  adoring,    perhaps  you  may  move 
me!  " 

But  the  Wue  eye,  half  hid. 

Says  from  under  its  lid, 
**  I  kjrre  and  am  yours,  if  you  love  me !  ** 

Yes,  Fanny! 

The  blue  eye,  half  hid. 

Says,  from  under  its  lid, 
**  I  k)vc  and  am  yours  if  you  love  me  1  '* 


Come  tell  me,  then,  why 

In  that  lovely  blue  eye 
Not  a  charm  of  its  tint  I  discover; 

Oh  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
Thai  ever  said  **  No  '*  to  a  lover? 

Dear  Fanny  1 

Oh,  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
That  ever  said  **  No  "  to  a  lover? 

DEAR  FANNY. 

**  She  has  beauty,  but   still  you   must 
keep  your  heart  cool; 
**She  has  wit,   but  you  must  n't  be 
caught  so:" 
Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason  's  a 
fool. 
And  *t  is  not  the  first  time   I   have 
thought  so. 
Dear  Fanny. 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought 
so. 

**  She  is  lovely;  then  love  her,  nor  let 
the  bliss  fly; 
**  T  is  the  charm  of  youth's  vanishing 
season:  '* 
Thus  Love  has  advised  me  and  who  will 
deny 
That  Love  reasons  much  better  than 
Reason, 
Dear  Fanny? 
Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason. 

FROM  LIFE  WITHOUT  FREEDOM. 

From  life  without    freedom,  say,    who 

would  not  fly? 
For  one  day  of  freedom,  oh !  who  would 

not  die  ? 
Hark  !  —  hark  !   *t   is  the  trumpet !   the 

call  of  the  brave, 
TTie  death-song  of  tyrants,  the  dirge  of 

the  slave. 
Our  country  lies  bleeding —  haste,  haste 

to  her  aid; 
One  arm  that  defends  is  worth  hosts  that 

invade. 

In  death's  kindly  bosom  our  last  hope 

remains  — 
The  dead  fear  no  tyrants,  the  grave  has 

no  chains. 
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On,  on  to  the  combat !  the  heroes  that 

bleed 
For    virtue    and    mankind    are    heroes 

indeed. 
And  oh,  even  if  Freedom  from  this  world 

be  driven. 
Despair  not — at  least  we  shall  6nd  her 

in  heaven. 

HERE  »S  THE  BOWER. 

Herb  's  the  bower  she  loved  so  much, 

And  the  tree  she  planted; 
Here  *s  the  harp  she  used  to  touch  — 

Oh,  how  that  touch  enchanted ! 
Roses  now  unheeded  sigh; 

Where  's  the  hand  to  wreathe  them? 
Songs  around  neglected  lie; 

Where  *s  the  lip  to  breathe  them? 
Here  's  the  bower,  etc. 

Spring  may  bloom,  but  she  we  loved 

Ne'er  shall  feel  its  sweetness; 
Time,  that  once  so  fleetly  moved. 

Now  hath  lost  its  fleetness. 
Years  were  days,  when  here  she  stray- 
ed. 

Days  were  moments  near  her; 
Heaven  ne*er  formed  a  brighter  maid. 

Nor  Pity  wept  a  dearer ! 

Here  *s  the  bower,  etc. 


I  SAW  THE  MOON  RISE  CLEAR. 

A   FINLAND   LOVB  SONG. 

I  SAW  the  moon  rise  clear 

0*er  hills  and  vales  of  snow. 
Nor  told  my  fleet  rein-deer 

The  track  I  wished  to  go. 
Yet  quick  he  bounded  forth; 

For  well  my  rein-deer  knew 
I  *ve  but  one  path  on  earth  — 

The  path  which  leads  to  you. 

The  gloom  that  winter  cast 

How  soon  the  heart  forgets. 
When  Summer  brings,  at  last. 

Her  sun  that  never  sets ! 
So  dawned  my  love  for  you; 

So,  fixt  thro'  joy  and  pain. 
Than  summer  sun  more  true, 

'T  will  never  set  again. 


LOVE  AND  THE  SUN-DLAU 

Young  Love  found  a  Dial  once  in  a  dark 
shade 

Where  man  ne'er  had  wandered  nor  sun- 
beam played; 

**  Why  thus  in  darkness  lie?  **  whispered 
young  Love, 

'*Thou,  whose  gay  hours  in  sunshine 
should  move." 

•*  I  ne'er,**  said  the  Dial,  "have  seen 
the  warm  sun, 

•*  So  noonday  and  midnight  to  me.  Love, 
are  one.** 

Then  Love  took  the  Dial  away  from  the 

shade. 
And  placed  her  where  Heaven's  beam 

warmly  played. 
There  she  reclined,  beneath  Love's  gazing 

eye, 
While,  marked  all  with   sunshine,   her 

hours  flew  by. 
"Oh,  how,**  said  the  Dial,  "can  any 

fair  maid 
"That  's  born  to  be  shone  upon  rest  in 

the  shade?** 

But  night  now  comes  on  and  the  sun- 
beam 's  o'er. 

And  Love  stops  to  gare  on  the  Dial  no 
more. 

Alone  and  neglected,  while  bleak  rain 
and  winds 

Are  storming  around  her,  with  sorrow 
she  finds 

That  Love  had  but  numbered  a  few 
sunny  hours,  — 

Then  left  the  remainder  to  darkness  and 
showers  1 

LOVE  AND  TIME. 

*T  IS  said  —  but  whether  true  or  not 

Let  bards  declare  who  've  seen  *em  — 
That  Love  and  Time  have  only  got 

One  pair  of  wings  between  *em. 
In  courtship's  first  delicious  hour, 

The  boy  full  oft  can  spare  'em; 
So,  loitering  in  his  lady's  bower, 

lie  lets  the  grey-beard  wear  *em. 
Then  is  Time's  hour  of  play; 
Oh,  how  he  flies,  flies  away  I 
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Bat  short  the  moments,  short  as  bright, 

Wbea  be  the  wings  can  borrow; 
U  TiiDe  to-day  has  had  his  flight, 

Lore  takes  his  turn  to-roorrow. 
Ab !  Time  and  Love,  yoar  change  is  then 

Tbc  saddest  and  most  trying, 
When  one  begins  to  limp  again, 

And  t*  other  takes  to  flying. 
Then  is  Love*s  hour  to  stray; 
Ofa,  how  he  flies,  flies  away ! 

But  there  *s  a  nymph,  whose  chains  I  feel, 

And  bless  the  silken  fetter, 
Whf)  knows,  the  dear  one,  how  to  deal 

With  Love  and  Time  much  better. 
So  well  she  checks  their  wanderings. 

So  peacefully  she  pairs  *em, 
That  Love  with  her  ne'er  thinks  of  wings, 

And  Time  for  ever  wears  *em. 
This  is  Time's  holiday; 
Oh,  how  be  flies,  flies  away  1 

LOVE'S  LIGHT  SUMMER-CLOUD. 

Pain  and  sorrow  shall  vanish  before  us  — 
Vooth  may  wither,  but  feeling  will  last; 
All  the  shadow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er  us 
Lore's  light  summer-cloud  only  shall 
cast. 
Oh,  if  to  love  thee  more 
Each  hour  I  number  o'er  — 
If  this  a  passion  be 
Worthy  of  thee. 
Then  be  happy,  for  thus  I  adore  thee. 
Charms  may  wither,  but  feeling  shall 
last: 
All  the  shadow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er 
thee. 
L>ve*$  light  summer-cloud  sweetly  shall 


Rert,  dew  bosom,  no  sorrows  shall  pain 
thee, 
Stghs  of  pleasore  alone  shalt  thou  steal ; 
Beaok,  bright  eyelid,  no  weeping  shall 
stain  thee. 
Tears  of  rapture  alone  shalt  thou  feel. 
Oh,  if  there  be  a  charm 
In  love,  to  banish  harm  — 
11  plearare's  truest  spell 
Be  to  lore  well, 
Tben  be  happy,  for  thus  I  adore  thee. 
Charms  may  %rither,  but  feeling  shall 
last: 


All  the  shadow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er 
thee. 
Love's  light  summer-cloud  sweetly  shall 
cast. 

LOVE,  WANDERING  THRO'  THE 

GOLDEN   MAZE. 
LovB,  wandering  thro'  the  golden  maze 

Of  my  beloved's  hair. 
Traced  every  lock  with  fond  delays, 

And,  doting,  lingered  there. 
And  soon  he  found  't  were  vain  to  fly; 

His  heart  was  close  confined. 
For,  every  ringlet  was  a  lie  — 

A  chain  by  beauty  twined. 

MERRILY  EVERY  BOSOM  BOUND- 

ETH. 

(the  tykolksb  song  op  ubvkty.) 

Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth, 

Merrily,  oh ! 
Where  the  song  of  Freedom  soundeth. 
Merrily,  oh ! 
There  the  warrior's  arms 

Shed  more  splendor ; 

There  the  maiden's  charms 

Shine  more  tender; 

Every  joy  the  land  surroundeth, 

Merrily,  oh  !  merrily,  oh  ! 

Wearily  every  bosom  pineth. 

Wearily,  on ! 
Where  the  l>ond  of  slavery  twineth 
Wearily,  oh ! 
There  the  warrior's  dart 

Hath  no  fleetncss; 

There  the  maiden's  heart 

Hath  no  sweetness  — 

Every  flower  of  life  declineth. 

Wearily,  oh  !  wearily,  oh  I 

Cheerily  then  from  hill  and  valley, 

Cheerily,  oh ! 
Like  your  native  fountains  sally. 
Cheerily,  oh ! 
If  a  glorious  death. 
Won  by  bravery, 
Sweeter  be  than  breath 
Sighed  in  slavery, 
Round  the  flag  of  Freedom  rally, 
Cheerily,  oh !  cheerily,  oh  1 
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REMEMBER  THE  TIME. 

(thb  castilian  maid.) 

Remember  the   time,  in   La  Mancha's 
shades, 
When  our  moments  so  blissfully  flew; 
When  you  called  me  the  flower  of  Castil- 
ian maids, 
And  I  blushed  to  be  called  so  by  you; 
When  I  taught  you  to  warble  the  gay 
seguadille. 
And  to  dance  to  the  \Jght  castanet; 
Oh,  never,  dear   youth,   let   you   roam 
where  you  will. 
The  delight  of  those  moments  forget. 

They  tell  me,  you  lovers  from  Erin's  green 
isle, 
Every  hour  a  new  passion  can  feel ; 
And  that  soon,  in  the  light  of  some  love- 
lier smile. 
You  Ml  forget  the  poor  maid  of  Castile. 
But  they  know  not  how  brave  in  the  battle 
you  are. 
Or  they  never  could  think  you  would 
rove ; 
For  't  is  always  the  spirit  most  gallant  in 
war 
That  is  fondest  and  truest  in  love. 

OH,   SOON   RETURN. 

Our  white  sail  caught  the  evening  ray, 

The  wave  beneatn  us  seemed  to  burn. 
When  all  the  weeping  maid  could  say 

Was,  **  Oh,  soon  return !  " 
Thro'    many    a    clime    our    ship    was 
driven. 

O'er  many  a  billow  rudely  thrown; 
Now  chilled  beneath  a  northern  heaven. 

Now  sunned  in  summer's  zone: 
And  still,  where'er  we  bent  our  way, 

When  evening  bid  the  west  wave  burn, 
I  fancied  still  I  heard  her  say, 

**  Oh,  soon  return  !  " 

If  ever  yet  my  bosom  found 

lis  thoughts  one  moment  turned  from 
thee, 
*T  was  when  the  combat  raged  around. 

And  brave  men  looked  to  me. 
But  tho'  the  war-6eld's  wild  alarm 

For  gentle  Love  was  all  unmeet, 
He  lent  to  Glory's  brow  the  charm. 

Which  made  even  danger  sweet. 


And  still,  when  victory's  calm  came  o'er 
The  hearts  where  rage  had  ceased  to 
burn. 
Those  parting  words  I  heard  once  more, 
**Oh,  soon  return  1 — Oh,  soon   re- 
turn!'» 

LOVE  THEE? 

Love  thee?  —  so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou  *rt  loved,  adored  by  me. 
Fame,  fortune,  wealth,  and  liberty. 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 
Tho*  brimmed  with  blessings,  pure  and 
rare. 

Life's  cup  before  me  lay, 
Unless  thy  love  were  mingled  there, 

I'd  spurn  the  draught  away. 
Love' thee?  —  so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou  'rt  loved,  adored  by  me. 
Fame,  fortune,  wealth,  and  liberty, 

Are  worthless  without  thee. 

Without  thy  smile,  the  monarch's  lot 

To  me  were  dark  and  lone, 
•While,  with  it,  even  the  humblest  cot 

Were  brighter  than  his  throne. 
Those  worlds   for  which  the  conqueror 
sighs 

For  me  would  have  no  charms; 
My  only  world  thy  gentle  eyes  — 

My  throne  thy  circling  arms  I 
Oh,  yes,  so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou  'rt  loved,  adored  by  me. 
Whole  realms  of  light  and  liberty 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 

ONE  DEAR  SMILE. 

CouLDST  thou  look  as  dear  as  when 

First  I  sighed  for  thee; 
Couldst  thou  make  me  feel  a^ain 
Every  wish  I  breathed  thee  then. 

Oh,  how  blissful  life  would  be  1 
Hopes  that  now  beguiling  leave  me, 

Joys  that  lie  in  slumber  cold  — 
All  would  wake,  couldst  thou  but  gire  me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 

No  —  there  '«  nothing  left  us  now, 

But  to  mourn  the  past; 
Vain  was  every  ardent  vow  — 
Never  yet  did  Heaven  allow 

Love  so  warm,  so  wild,  to  last. 
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Not  crcn  hope  could  now  deceive  me  — 
liie  itself  looks  dark  and  cold : 

Oh,  tboa  nerer  more  canst  give  me 
One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 

YES,  YES,   WHEN  THE  BLOOM. 

Yis,  jes,  when  the  bloom  of  Love's  boy- 
hood is  o'er, 
He  '11  tnm  into  friendship  that  feels  no 
decay; 

Aod,  tbo'  Time  may  take  from  him  the 
wings  he  once  wore. 

The  channs  that  remain  will  be  bright  as 
before, 
Aod  be  'U  lose  but  his  yonng  trick  of 
flying  away. 

Tben  let  it  console  thee,  if  Love  should 
not  stay. 
That  Friendship  our  last  happy  mo- 
Dents  will  crown : 

Like  tbe  shadows  of  morning,  Love  les- 
sens away. 

While  Friendship,  like  those  at  the  clos- 
ing of  day. 
Will  linger  and  lengthen  as  life's  sun 
goes  down. 

THE  DAY  OF  LOVE. 

The  beam  of  morning  trembling 
Stole  o'er  the  mountain  brook, 

With  timid  ray  resembling 
Affection's  early  look. 
Thns  bve  begins  —  sweet  morn  of  love  1 

The  noon-tide  ray  ascended, 
And  o'er  the  valley's  stream 

Difinsed  a  glow  as  splendid 
As  passion's  riper  dream. 
Thus  kivc  expands  —  warm  noon  of  love  1 

Bat  evening  came,  o'ershading 

The  glories  of  the  sky, 
Like  faith  and  fondness  fading 

From  passion's  altered  eye. 
Thai  love  declines  —  cold  eve  of  love  I 

LUSITANIAN   WAR-SONG. 
Thi  iong  of  war  shall  echo  thro'  our 

mcvntains. 
Till  not  one  hateful  link  remains 
Of  slavery's  fingering  chains; 


Till  not  one  tyrant  tread  our  plains. 
Nor  traitor  lip  pollute  our  fountains. 
No !  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay. 
Or  hear,  oh  Peace,  thy  welcome  lay 
Resounding  thro'  her  sunny  mountains. 

The  song  of  war  shall  echo  thro'  our 
mountains. 
Till  Victory's  self  shall,  smiling,  say, 
*'  Your  cloud  of  foes  hath  past  away, 
•*  And  Freedom  comes  with  new-born 
ray 
*•  To  gild  your  vines  and  light  your  foun- 
tains." 
Oh,  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay, 
Or  hear,  sweet  Peace,  thy  welcome  lay 
Resounding  thro'  her  sunny  mountains. 

THE  YOUNG   ROSE. 

The  young  rose  I  give  thee,  so  dewy  and 

bright. 
Was  the  floweret  most  dear  to  the  sweet 

bird  of  night, 
Who  oft,  by  the  moon,  o'er  her  blushes 

hath  hung, 
And  thrilled  every  leaf  with  the  wild  lay 

he  sung. 

Oh,  take  thou  this  young  rose,  and  let 
her  life  be 

Prolonged  by  the  breath  she  will  borrow 
from  thee; 

For,  while  o'er  her  bosom  thy  soft  notes 
shall  thrill. 

She  '11  think  the  sweet  night-bird  b  court- 
ing her  still. 

WHEN    MIDST   THE   GAY    I 
MEET. 

When  midst  the  ^y  I  meet 

That  gentle  smile  of  thine, 
The'  still  on  me  it  turns  most  sweet, 

I  scarce  can  call  it  mine : 
But  when  to  me  alone 

Your  secret  tears  you  show, 
Oh,  then  I  feel  those  tears  my  own. 

And  claim  them  while  they  flow. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 

The  gay,  the  cold,  the  free; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less. 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 
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The  SDow  on  Jura's  steep 

Can  smile  in  many  a  beam, 
Yet  still  in  chains  of  coldness  sleep, 

How  bright  soe'er  it  seem. 
But,  when  some  deep-felt  ray 

Whose  touch  is  fire  appears. 
Oh,  then  the  smile  is  warmed  away. 

And,  melting,  turns  to  tears. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 

The  gay,  the  cold,  the  free; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love   you 
less, 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

WHEN  TWILIGHT  DEWS. 

When  twilight  dews  are  falling  soft 

Upon  the  rosy  sea,  love, 
I  watch  the  star,  whose  beam  so  oft 

Has  lighted  me  to  thee,  love. 
And  thou  too,  on  that  orb  so  dear, 

Dost  often  gaze  at  even, 
And  think,  tho'  lost  for  ever  here. 

Thou  'It  yet  be  mine  in  heaven. 

There  's  not  a  garden  walk  I  tread, 

There  's  not  a  flower  I  see,  love. 
But  brings  to  mind  some  hope  that  's 
fled, 

Some  joy  that  's  gone  with  thee,  love. 
And  still  I  wish  that  hour  was  near, 

When,  friends  and  foes  forgiven. 
The  pains,  the  ills  we  Ve  wept  thro' 
here. 

May  turn  to  smiles  in  heaven. 

YOUNG  JESSICA. 

Young  Jessica  sat  all  the  day, 

With    heart    o'er   idle    love-thoughts 
pining; 
Her  needle  bright  beside  her  lay. 

So  active  once !  — now  idly  shining. 
Ah,  Jessy,  't  is  in  idle  hearts 

That    love    and    mischief    are    noost 
nimble; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid  is  Minerva's  thimble. 

The  child  who  with  a  magnet  plays 
Well  knowing  all  its  arts,  so  wily. 

The  tempter  near  a  needle  lays, 

And  laughing  says,  **  We  '11  steal  it 
slily." 


The  needle,  having  naught  to  do, 
Is  pleased  to  let  the  magnet  wheedle; 

Till  closer,  closer  come  the  two. 

And  —  off,    at    length,    elopes    the 
needle. 

Now,  had  this  needle  turned  its  eye 

To  some  gay  reticule's  coostniction. 
It  ne'er  had  strayed  from  duty's  tie, 

Nor  felt  the  magnet's  sly  seduction. 
Thus,  girls,  would  you  keep  quiet  hearts, 

Your  snowy  fingers  must  be  nimble; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid  is  Minerva's  thimble. 

HOW  HAPPY,  ONCE. 

How  happy,   once,   tho'   winged  with 
sighs. 

My  moments  flew  along. 
While  looking  on  those  smiling  eyes. 

And  listening  to  thy  magic  song  1 
But  vanished  now,  like  summer  dreams. 

Those  moments  smile  no  more; 
For  me  that  eye  no  longer  beams. 

That  song  for  me  is  o'er. 
Mine  the  cold  brow. 
That  speaks  thy  altered  vow, 
While  others  feel  thy  sunshine  now. 

Oh,  could  I  change  my  love  like  thee. 

One  hope  might  yet  be  mine  — 
Some  other  eyes  as  bright  to  see. 

And  hear  a  voice  as  sweet  as  thine: 
But  never,  never  can  this  heart 

Be  waked  to  life  again; 
With  thee  it  lost  its  vital  part, 

And  withered  then  1 
Cold  its  pulse  lies, 
And  mute  are  even  its  sighs, 
All  other  grief  it  now  denes. 

I  LOVE  BUT  THEE. 
If,  after  ftll,  you  still  will  doubt  and  iear 
me. 
And  think  this  heart  to  other  loves  will 
stray, 
If  I  must  swear,  then,  lovely  doubter, 
hear  me; 
By  every  dream  I  have  when  thou  'rt 
away. 
By  every  throb   I   feel  when  thou   art 
near  me, 
I  love  but  thee  —  I  love  but  thee ! 
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Ej  tkoM  <krk  eyes,  where  light  is  ever 
playing, 
Where  Love  in  depth  of  shadow  holds 
hts  throne, 
Aod  by  those  lip,  which  give  whateVr 
tboa  *rt  saying. 
Or  {rave  or  gay,  a  music  of  its  own, 
A  Bwsic  far  beyond  all  minstrers  playing, 
I  love  but  thee  —  I  love  but  thee ! 

By  that  fair  brow,  where  Innocence  re- 
poses, 
As  pore  as  moonlight  sleeping  upon 
ioow. 
And  by  that  cheek,  whose  fleeting  blush 
dndoses 
A  hue  too  bright  to  bless  this  world 
bdow. 
And  only  6t  to  dwell  on  Eden's  roses, 
I  lore  but  thee  —  I  love  but  thee  1 

LET  JOY  ALONE  BE  REMEM- 
BERED NOW. 

trr  thy  )oys  alone  be  remembered  now, 

Let  Uiy  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile; 
Or  if  ihooght's  dark  cloud  come  o'er  thy 


Let  Love  light  it  up  with  his  smile. 
For  thus  to  meet,  and  thus  to  find. 

That  Time,  whose  touch  can  chill 
Each  flower  of  form,  each  grace  of  mind. 

Hath  left  thee  blooming  still,  —   ' 
Oh,  ioy  alone  should  be  thought  of  now. 

Let  our  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile; 
Or,  should  thought's  dark  cloud  come 
o'er  thy  brow. 

Let  Love  light  it  up  with  his  smile. 

^K^hea  the  Bowers  of  life's  sweet  garden 
fade. 

If  but  <mt  bright  leaf  remain. 
Of  the  many  that  once  its  glory  made, 

It  ii  not  for  us  to  complain. 
B«t  thus  to  meet  and  thus  to  wake 

In  all  Love's  early  bliss; 
Oh,  Tuae  all  other  gifts  may  take. 

So  he  but  leaves  us  this ! 
Then  let  joy  alone  be  remembered  now, 

I^  our  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile; 
C^  if  thought's  dark  ckmd  come  o'er  the 
brow, 

Let  Love  light  it  up  with  his  smile  1 


LOVE  THEE,  DEAREST?  LOVE 
THEE? 

LovB  thee,  dearest  ?  love  thee  ? 

Yes,  by  yonder  star  I  swear. 
Which  thro'  tears  above  thee 

Shines  so  sadly  fair; 
The'  often  dim. 
With  tears,  like  him. 
Like  him  my  truth  will  shine. 

And  —  love  thee,  dearest  ?  love  thee  ? 
Yes,  till  death  I  'm  thine. 

Leave  thee,  dearest  ?  leave  thee  ? 

No,  that  star  is  not  more  true; 
When  my  vows  deceive  thee. 

He  will  wander  too. 
A  cloud  of  night 
May  veil  his  light, 
And  death  shall  darken  mine  — 

But  —  leave  thee,  dearest?  leave  thee? 
No,  till  death  I  'm  thine. 

MY   HEART  AND  LUTE. 

I  GIVE  thee  all  —  I  can  no  more  — 

Tho'  poor  the  offering  be; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 
A  lute  whose  gentle  song  reveals 

The  soul  of  love  full  well; 
And,  better  far,  a  heart  that  feels 

Much  more  than  lute  could  tell. 

Tho'  love  and  song  may  fail,  alas ! 

To  keep  life's  clouds  away, 
At  least 't  will  make  them  lighter  pass, 

Or  gild  them  if  they  stay. 
And  even  if  Care  at  moments  flings 

A  discord  o'er  life's  happy  strain. 
Let  Love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

'T  will  all  be  sweet  again  I 

PEACE,  PEACE  TO  HIM  THAT  'S 
GONE! 

When  I  am  dead. 

Then  lay  my  head 
In  some  lone,  distant  dell. 

Where  voices  ne'er 

Shall  stir  the  air. 
Or  break  its  silent  spelt 

If  any  sound 
Be  heard  aroundi 
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Let  the  sweet  bird  alone, 

That  weeps  in  song, 

Sing  all  night  long, 
"Peace,   peace,   to  him   that  *s 
gone !  ** 

Yet,  oh,  were  mine 

One  sigh  of  thine. 
One  pitying  word  from  thee, 

Like  gleams  of  heaven, 

To  sinners  given. 
Would  be  that  word  to  me. 

Howe'er  unblest, 

My  shade  would  rest 
While  listening  to  that  tone;  — 

Enough  *t  would  be 

To  hear  from  thee, 
"Peace,   peace,   to   him   that  's 
gone!  ** 

ROSE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

Rose  of  the  Desert !  thou,  whose  blush- 
ing ray, 

Lonely  and  lovely,  fleets  unseen  away; 

No  hand  to  cull  thee,  none  to  woo  thy 
sigh,  — 

In  vestal  silence  left  to  live  and  die,  — 

Rose  of  the  Desert !  thus  should  woman 

Shining  uncourted,  lone  and  safe,  like 
thee. 

Rose  of  the  Garden,  how  unlike   thy 

doom ! 
Destined    for    others,    not    thyself,    to 

bloom: 
Culled  ere  thy  beauty  lives  thro'  half  its 

day; 
A  moment  cherished,  and  then  cast  away; 
Rose  of  the  Garden!  such  is  woman's 

lot, — 
Worshipt,  while  blooming  —  when   she 

fades,  forgot. 

T  IS  ALL  FOR  THEE. 
If  life  for  me  hath  joy  or  light, 

*T  is  all  from  thee, 
My  thoughts  by  day,  my  dreams  by  night, 

Are  but  of  thee,  of  only  thee. 
Whate*er  of  hope  or  peace  I  know, 
My  rest  in  joy,  my  balm  in  woe. 
To  those  dear  eyes  of  thine  I  owe, 

'T  is  all  from  thee. 


My  heart,  even  ere  I  saw  those  eyes, 

Seemed  doomed  to  thee; 
Kept  pure  till  then  from  other  ties, 

*T  was  all  for  thee,  for  only  thee. 
Like  plants  that  sleep  till  sunny  May 
Calls  forth  their  life  my  spirit  lay. 
Till,  touched  by  Love's  awakening  ray, 

It  lived  for  thee,  it  lived  for  thee. 

When    Fame   would    call    me    to    her 
heights. 

She  speaks  by  thee; 
And  dim  would  shine  her  proudest  lights, 

Unshared  by  thee,  unshared  by  thee. 
Whene'er  I  seek  the  Muse's  shrine, 
Where  Bards  have  hung  their  wreaths 

divine, 
And  wish  those  wreaths  of  glory  mine, 

*T  is  all  for  thee,  for  only  thee. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  OLDEN 
TIME.i 

There  's  a  song  of  the  olden  time, 

Falling  sad  o'er  the  car. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime, 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 
And  even  amidst  the  grand  and  gay. 

When  Music  tries  her  gentlest  art, 
I  never  hear  so  sweet  a  lay, 

Or  one  that  hangs  so  round  my  heart, 
As  that  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Falling  sad  o'er  the  ear. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime, 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 

And  when  all  of  this  life  is  gone,  — 

Even  the  hope,  lingering  now. 
Like  the  last  of  the  leaves  left  on 

Autumn's  sere  and  faded  bough,  — 
'T  will  seem  as  still  those  frieods  were 
near. 

Who  loved  me  in  youth's  early  day, 
If  in  that  parting  hour  I  hear 

The  same  sweet  notes  and  die  away,  — 
To  that  song  of  the  olden  time, 

Breathed,  like  Hope's  farewell  strain. 
To  say,  in  some  brighter  clime. 

Life  and  youth  will  shine  again ! 

1  In  this  sonff.  which  b  one  of  the  many  set 
to  music  by  myself,  the  occasional  lawktsocas  of 
the  metre  arises,  I  need  hardly  aay,  from  the 
jecuHar  structure  of  the  air. 
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WAKE  THEE,    MY  DEAR. 

Wake  thee,  my  dear  —  thy  dreaming 

Till  darker  hours  will  keep; 
While  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

T  b  wrong  towards  Heaven  to  sleep. 

Moments  there  are  we  number, 

Moments  of  pain  and  care, 
Wliicb  to  oblivious  slumber 

Gladly  the  wretch  would  spare. 
B«  DOW,  —  who  *d  think  of  dreaming 

When  Love  his  watch  should  keep? 
\%1iile  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

T  is  wrong  towards  Heaven  to  sleep. 

If  e'er  the  fates  should  sever 

My  life  and  hopes  from  thee,  love, 
The  sleep  that  lasts  for  ever 

Woald  then  be  sweet  to  me,  love; 
Bflt  now,  —  away  with  dreaming! 

Till  darker  hours  *t  will  keep; 
\Mule  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

T  is  wrong  towards  Heaven  to  sleep. 

THE  BOY   OF  THE  ALPS.* 

LwHTLY,  Alpine  rover. 

Tread  the  mountains  over; 

Rade  b  the  path  thou  'st  yet  to  go; 

Soow  cliffs  hanging  o'er  thee, 

Fields  of  ice  before  thee, 
WTjilc  the  hid  torrent  moans  below. 
Hvk,  the  deep  thunder, 
Thro'  the  vales  yonder  I 
Tbthe  huge  avalanche  downward  cast; 

From  rock  to  rock 

Rebounds  the  shock. 
Bit  courage,  boy !  the  danger  's  past. 

Onward,  youthful  rover. 

Tread  the  glacier  over, 
infe  shall  thou  reach  thy  home  at  last. 
Oil,  ere  light  forsake  thee, 
Soon  will  dask  overtake  thee: 
O'er  yoo  ice-bridge  lies  thy  way ! 

Now,  for  the  risk  prepare  thee; 

Sole  it  yet  ntay  bear  thee, 
Tho'  't  will  melt  in  morning's  ray. 

Htrk,  that  dread  howling  I 
T  is  the  wolf  prowling,  — 
Scent  of  thy  track  the  foe  hath  got ; 
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And  cliff  and  shore 

Resound  his  roar. 
But  courage,  boy,  —  the  danger  's  past  I 

Watching  eyes  have  found  thee, 

Loving  arms  are  round  thee. 
Safe  hast  thou  reached  thy  father*s  cot. 

FOR  THEE  ALONE. 

For  thee  alone  I  brave  the  boundless 
deep. 
Those   eyes   my   light  through  every 
distant  sea; 
My   waking   thoughts,   the   dream   that 
gilds  my  sleep, 
The  noon-tide  revery,  all  are  given  to 
thee, 
To  thee  alone,  to  thee  alone. 

Tho*  future  scenes  present  to  Fancy's  eye 
Fair  forms  of  light  that  crowd  the  distant 
air, 
When  nearer  viewed,  the  fairy  phantoms 

fly. 

The  crowds  dissolve,  and  thou  alone 
art  there. 
Thou,  thou  alone. 

To  win  thy  smile,  I  speed  from  shore  to 
shore, 
While  Hope's  sweet  voice  is  heard  in 
every  blast, 
Still  whispering  on  that  when  some  years 
are  o'er, 
One  bright  reward  shall  crown  my  toil 
at  last, 
Thy  smile  alone,  thy  smile  alone. 

Oh   place  beside   the  transport  of  that 
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All  earth  can  boast  of  fair,  of  rich,  and 
bright, 
Wealth's  radiant  mines,  the  lofty  thrones 
of  power,  — 
Then  ask  where  first  thy  lover's  choice 
would  light? 

On  thee  alone,  on  thee  alone. 

HER  LAST  WORDS,  AT  PARTING. 
Her  last  words,  at  parting,  how  can  I 

forget? 
Deep  treasured  thro*  life,  in  my  heart 

they  shall  stay; 
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Like  music,  whose  charm  in  the  soul  lin- 
gers yet. 
When  its  sounds  from  the  ear  have  long 
melted  away. 
Let  Fortune  assail  me,  her  threatenings 
are  vain; 
Those  still-breathing  words  shall  my 
talisman  be,  — 
**  Remember,  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and 
pain, 
•*  There  *s  one  heart,  unchanging,  that 
beats  but  for  thee.'* 

From  the  desert's  sweet  well  tho'  the 
pilgrim  must  hie, 
Never   more   of    that   fresh-springing 
fountain  to  taste, 
He  hath  still  of  its  bright  drops  a  treasured 
supply. 
Whose  sweetness  lends  life  to  his  lips 
thro'  the  waste. 
So^  dark  as  my  fate  is  still  doomed  to  re- 
main. 
These  words  shall  my  well  in  the  wil- 
derness be,  — 
•*  Remember,  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and 
pain, 
**  There  's  one  heart,  unchanging,  that 
beats  but  for  thee." 

LET   'S  TAKE   THIS  WORLD    AS 
SOME   WIDE  SCENE. 

Let  *s  take  this  world  as  some  wide 
icene, 

Thro*  which  in  frail  but  buoyant  boat. 
With  skies  now  dark  and  now  serene, 

Together  thou  and  I  must  float; 
Beholding  oft  on  either  shore 

Bright  spots  where  we  should  love  to 
stay ; 
But  Time  plies  swift  his  flying  oar, 

And  away  we  speed,  away,  away. 

Should   chilling  winds   and   rains  come 
on. 

We  '11  raise  our  awning  'gainst  the 
shower; 
Sit  closer  till  the  storm  is  gone, 

And,  smiling,  wait  a  sunnier  hour. 
And  if  that  sunnier  hour  should  shine, 

We  *11  know  its  brightness  can  not  stay. 
But  happy  while  't  Is  thine  and  mine, 

Complain  not  when  it  fades  away. 


So  shall  we  reach  at  last  that  Fall 

Down  which   life's  currents  all  must 
go,— 
The  dark,  the  brilliant,  destined  all 

To  sink  into  the  void  below. 
Nor  even  that  hour  shall  want  its  charms, 

If,  side  by  side,  still  fond  we  keep. 
And  calmly,  in  each  other's  arms 

Together  linked,  go  down  the  iteep. 

LOVE'S  VICTORY. 

Sing  to  Love  —  for,  oh,  't  was  he 

Who  won  the  glorious  day; 
Strew  the  wreaths  of  victory 

Along  the  conqueror's  way. 
Yoke  the  Muses  to  his  car, 

Let  them  sing  each  trophy  woo ; 
While  his  mother's  joyous  stair 

Shall  light  the  triumph  on. 

Hail  to  Love,  to  mighty  Love, 

Let  spirits  sing  around; 
While  tne  hill,  the  dale,  and  grove, 

With  **  mighty  Love  "  resound; 
Or,  should  a  sign  of  sorrow  steal 

Amid  the  sounds  thus  echoed  o'er, 
*T  will  but  teach  the  god  to  feel 

His  victories  the  more. 

See  his  wings,  like  amethyst 

Of  sunny  Ind  their  hue; 
Bright  as  when,  by  Psyche  kist, 

TTjey  trembled  thro*  and  thro*. 
Flowers  spring  beneath  his  feet; 

Angel  forms  beside  him  run; 
While  unnumbered  lips  repeat 

**  Love's  victory  is  won !  " 
Hail  to  Love,  to  mighty  Love,  etc 

SONG  OF  HERCULES  TO   HIS 
DAUGHTER.* 

"I  'VE  been,  oh,  sweet  daughter, 

**  To  fountain  and  sea, 
**  To  seek  in  their  water 

**  Some  bright  gem  lor  thee. 
**  Where  diamonds  were  sleeping, 

**  Their  sparkle  I  sought, 
**  Where  crystal  was  weeping, 

'*  Its  tears  I  have  caught. 
1  Founded  on  the  Cable  reported  br  Arrian  An 
rndtds>  of  Hcrculet  havln«  searched  the  Indlaa 
Ocean,  to  find  the  pearl  with  whkh  he  adoned 
his  djiogfater  Paodjea. 
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"Th<  sea-nymph  I  've  courted 

'*  In  rich  coral  halls; 
"With  Naiads  have  sported 

"  By  bright  waterfalls, 
"  But  sportive  or  tender, 

"  Still  sought  I  around 
"  That  gem,  with  whose  splendor 

"Thou  yet  shalt  be  aowned. 

"  And  see,  while  I  'm  speaking, 

**  Yon  soft  light  afar ;  — 
"  rhe  pearl  I  've  been  seeking 

"There  floats  like  a  star  1 
"  In  the  deep  Indian  Ocean 

*•  I  see  the  gem  shine, 
"  And  quick  as  light's  motion 

"  lu  wealth  shall  be  thine." 

Then  eastward,  like  lightning, 

The  hero-god  flew, 
Hb  sonny  looks  brightening 

The  air  he  went  thro*. 
And  sweet  was  the  duty, 

And  hallowed  the  hour, 
Which  saw  thus  young  Beauty 

Embellished  by  Power. 

THE  DREAM  OF  HOME. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sadlv  sweet 
The  dream  of  home,  the  dream  of 
home, 
Steals  o'er  the  heart,*  too  soon  to  fleet. 
When  far  o'er  sea  or  land  we  roam? 
Sonhght  more  soft  may  o*er  us  fall, 

To  greener  shores  our  bark  may  comei 
Bat  ftf  more  Ivight,   more  dear  than 
all. 
That  dream  of  home,  that  dream  of 
home. 

Ask  of  the  sailor  youth  when  far 
His  light   bark  bounds  o*er  ocean's 
foam. 
What  charms  him  roost,  when  evening's 
star 
Smiles  o'er  the  wave?  to  dream  of 
home. 
Food  thoughts  of    absent  friends  and 
k)ves 
At  that  sweet  hour  around  him  come; 
His  heart's  best  joy  where'er  he  roves, 
That  dream  of   home,  that  dream  of 
home. 


THEY  TELL  ME  THOU   'RT  THB 
FAVORED  GUEST.i 

They  tell  me  thou  *rt  the  favored  guest 
Of  every  fair  and  brilliant  throng; 

No  wit  like  thine  to  wake  the  jest, 
No  voice  like  thine  to  breathe  the  song ; 

And  none  could  guess,  so  gay  thou  ait, 

That  thou  and  I  are  far  apart. 

Alas !  alas  1  how  different  flows 
With  thee  and  me  the  time  away ! 

Not    that    I   wish    thee    sad  —  heaven 
knows  — 
Still  if  thou  canst,  be  light  and  gay; 

I  only  know,  that  without  thee 

The  sun  himself  is  dark  to  me. 

Do  I  thus  haste  to  hall  and  bower, 
Among  the  proud  and  gay  to  shine? 

Or  deck  my  hair  with  gem  and  flower. 
To  flatter  other  eyes  than  thine  ? 

Ah,  no,  with  me  love's  smiles  are  past. 

Thou   hadst  the    first,    thou   hadst  the 
last. 

THE  YOUNG  INDIAN  MAID. 

There  came  a  nymph  dancing 

Gracefully,  graceiully, 
Her  eye  a  light  glancing 

Like  the  blue  sea ; 
And  while  all  this  gladness 

Around  her  steps  hung, 
Such  sweet  notes  of  sadness 
Her  gentle  lips  sung, 
That  ne'er  while  I  live  from  my  memory 

shall  fode 
The  song  or  the   look   of   that  young 
Indian  maid. 

Her  tone  of  bells  ringing 

Cheerily,  cheerily. 
Chimed  to  her  singing 

Light  echoes  of  glee; 
But  in  vain  did  she  borrow 

Of  mirth  the  gay  tone, 
Her  voice  spoke  of  sorrow. 

And  sorrow  alone. 

1  Fart  of  a  transladon  of  tomfl  Latin  vmms, 
supposed  to  have  been  add-essed  by  Hippolyta 
Taurella  to  her  husband,  during  his  absence  it 
the  Ray  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  The  ver«es  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Rotco«*t  Work. 
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Nor  e*er  while  I  live  from  my  memory 

shall  fade 
The  song  or  the   look   of  that  young 

Indian  maid. 

THE  HOMEWARD  MARCH. 

Be  still  my  heart :  I  hear  them  come : 
Those  sounds  announce  my  lover  near : 

ITie  march  that  brings  our  warriors  home 
Proclaims  he  Ml  soon  be  here. 

Hark,  the  distant  tread, 

0*er  the  mountain's  head, 
While  hills  and  dales  repeat  the  sound; 

And  the  forest  deer 

Stand  still  to  hear, 
As  those  echoing  steps  ring  round. 

Be  still  my  heart,  I  hear  them  come, 
Those  sounds  that  speak  my  soldier 
near; 
Those   joyous   steps    seem   winged    for 
home,  — 
Rest,  rest,  he  *11  soon  be  here. 

But  hark,  more  faint  the  footsteps  grow. 
And  now  they  wind  to  distant  glades; 

Not  here  their  home,  —  alas,  they  go 
To  gladden  happier  maids ! 

Like  sounds  in  a  dream. 

The  footsteps  seem, 
As  down  the  hills  they  die  away; 

And  the  march,  whose  song 

So  pealed  along, 
Now  fades  like  a  funeral  lay. 

*T  is  past,  *t  is  o*er,  — hush,  heart,  thy 
pain ! 

And  tho*  not  here,  alas,  they  come. 
Rejoice  for  those,  to  whom  that  strain 

Brings  sons  and  lovers  home. 

WAKE  UP,   SWEET  MELODY. 

Wake  up,  sweet  melody ! 

Now  is  the  hour 
When  young  and  loving  hearts 
Feel  most  thy  power. 
One  note  of  music,  by  moonlight's  soft 

ray  — 
Oh,  *t  is  worth  thousands  heard  coldly 
by  day. 


Then  wake  up,  sweet  melody ! 

Now  is  the  hour 
When  young  and  loving  hearts 

Feel  most  thy  power. 

Ask  the  fond  nightingale, 
When  his  sweet  flower 
Loves  most  to  hear  his  song, 
In  her  green  bower? 
Oh,  he  will  tell  thee,  thro*  summer-nights 

long. 
Fondest  she  lends  her  whole  soul  to  his 
song. 
Then  wake  up,  sweet  melody ! 

Now  is  the  hour 
When  young  and  loving  hearts 
Feel  most  thy  power. 

CALM  BE  THY  SLEEP. 

Calm  be  thy  sleep  as  infants'  slumbers ! 

Pure  as  angel  thoughts  thy  dreams ! 
May  every  joy  this  bright  world  numbers 

Shed  o'er  thee  their  mingled  beams ! 
Or  if,  whercPleasure's  wing  hath  glided. 

There  ever  must  some  pang  remain. 
Still  be  thy  lot  with  me  divided,  — 

Thine  all  the  bliss  and  mine  the  pain  1 

Day  and  night  my  thoughts  shall  hover 

Round  thy  steps  where'er  they  strmy; 
As,  even  when  clouds  his  idol  cover. 

Fondly  the  Persiah  tracks  its  ray. 
If  this  be  wrong,  if  Heaven  offended 

By  worship  to  its  creature  be. 
Then  let  my  vows  to  both  be  blended. 

Half  breathed  to  Heaven  and  bmlf  to 
thee. 

THE  EXILE. 

Night  waneth  fast,  the  morning  star 

Saddens  with  light  the  glimmering  sea. 
Whose  waves  shall  soon  to  realms  afar 

Waft  me  from  hope,  from  love,  and 
thee. 
Coldly  the  beam  from  yonder  sky 

Looks  o'er  the  waves  that  onward  stray; 
But  colder  still  the  stranger's  eye 

To  him  whose  home  is  far  away. 

Oh,  not  at  hour  so  chill  and  bleak. 
Let   thoughts  of    me  come  o'er  th| 

breast; 
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fkt  of  the  lost  one  think  and  speak, 
When  summer  sans  sink  calm  to  rest. 

So,  as  I  wander,  Fancy's  dream 
Shall  bring  me  o'er  the  sunset  seas, 

Tbj  look  in  every  melting  beam, 
Thy  whisper  in  each  dying  breeze. 

THE  FANCY  FAIR. 

Come,  maids  and  youths,  for  here  we  sell 
All  wondrous  things  of  earth  and  air ; 

Whaterer  wild  romancers  tell, 
Or  poets  sing,  or  lovers  swear, 
You  'U  find  at  this  our  Fancy  Fair. 

Here  eyes  are  made  like  stars  to  shine. 
And  kept  for  years  in  such  repair. 

That  even  when  turned  of  thirty-nine, 
They  '11  hardly  look  the  worse  for  wear. 
If  bought  at  this  our  Fancy  Fair. 

Wc  *ve  lots  of  tears  for  bards  to  shower, 
And  hearts  that  such  ill  usage  bear, 

Uttt,  iho*  they  *re  broken  every  hour, 
They  'U  still  in  rhyme  fresh  breaking 

bear. 
If  purchased  at  our  Fancy  Fair. 

As  ftshioos  diange  in  every  thing, 
We  've  goods  to  suit  each  season's 

Eternal  friendships  for  the  spring. 
And  endless  loves  for  summer  wear,  — 
All  sold  at  this  our  Fancy  Fair. 

We  'Te  reputations  white  as  mow, 
That  long  will  last  if  used  with  care. 

Nay,  safe  tnro*  all  life's  journey  go, 
If   packed  and  marked  as  '*  brittle 

ware,"  — 
Just  purchased  at  the  Fancy  Fair. 

IF  THOU  WOULDST  HAVE  ME 
SING  AND  PLAY. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  me  sing  and  play, 

As  once  I  played  and  sung, 
First  take  this  time-worn  lute  away. 

And  bring  one  freshly  strung. 
CiU  back  the  time  when  pleasure's  sigh 

FifU  breathed  among  the  strings; 
And  Time  himself,  in  flitting  by. 

Made  masc  with  his  wings. 


But  how  is  this?  tho'  new  the  lute. 

And  shining  fresh  the  chords, 
Beneath  this  band  they  slumber  mute. 

Or  speak  but  dreamy  words. 
In  vain  I  seek  the  soul  that  dwelt 

Within  that  once  sweet  shell. 
Which  told  so  warmly  what  it  felt, 

And  felt  what  naught  could  teir 

Oh,  ask  not  then  for  passion's  lay. 

From  lyre  so  coldly  strung; 
With  this  I  ne'er  can  sing  or  play. 

As  once  I  played  and  sung. 
No,  bring  that  long-loved  lute  again,  — 

Tho*  chilled  by  years  it  be. 
If  thou  wilt  call  the  slumbering  strain, 

T'  will  wake  again  for  thee. 

Tho'  time  have  frozen  the  tuneful  stream 

Oi  thoughts  that  gushed  along. 
One  look  from  thee,  like  summer's  beam. 

Will  thaw  them  into  song. 
Then  give,  oh  give,  that  wakening  ray. 

And  once  more  blithe  and  young, 
Thy  bard  again  will  sing  and  play, 

As  once  he  played  and  sung. 

STILL  WHEN  DAYLIGHT. 

Still  when  daylight  o'er  the  wave 
Bright  and  soft  its  farewell  gave, 
I  used  to  hear,  while  light  was  falling. 
O'er  the  wave  a  sweet  voice  calling. 
Mournfully  at  distance  calling. 

Ahl   once  how  blest  that  maid  would 

come. 
To  meet  her  sea-boy  hastening  home; 
And  thro*  the  night  those  sounds  repeat- 
ing, 
Hail  his  bark  with  joyous  greeting, 
Joyously  his  light  bark  greeting. 

But,  one  sad  night,  when  winds  were  hipb, 
Nor  earth,  nor  heaven  could  hear  her  cry, 
She  saw  his  boat  come  tossing  over 
Midnight's  wave,  — but  not  her  lover  1 
No,  never  more  her  lover. 

And  still  that  sad  dream  loath  to  leave. 
She  comes  with  wandering  mind  at  eve. 
And  oft  we  hear,  when  night  is  falling. 
Faint  her  voice  thro'  twilight  calling. 
Mournfully  at  twilight  oUling. 
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THE  SUMMER   WEBS. 
The  summer  webs  that  float  and  shine, 

The  summer  dews  that  fall, 
Tho*  light  they  be,  this  heart  of  mine 

Is  ligiuer  still  than  all. 
It  tells  mc  every  cloud  is  past 

Which  lately  seemed  to  lour; 
That  Hope  hath  wed  young  Joy  at  last, 

And  now  's  their  nuptisd  hour  1 

With  light  thus  round,  within,  above, 

With  naught  to  wake  one  sigh, 
Except  the  wish  that  all  we  love 

Were  at  this  moment  nigh>  - — 
It  seems  as  if  life's  brilliant  sun 

Had  stopt  in  full  career. 
To  make  tnis  hour  itf  brightest  one, 

And  rect  in  radiance  here. 

MIND  NOT  THO'  DAYLIGHT. 

Mind  not  tho'  daylight  around  us  is 

breaking,  — 
Who  *d  think   now  of  sleeping  when 

morn  'a  but  just  waking? 
Sound  the  merry  viol,  nod  daylight  or 

not, 
Be  all  lor  one  hour  in  the  gay  dance 

forgot. 

See    young    Aurora    up    hsaven't    hill 

advancing, 
Tho*  fresh  from  her  pillow,  even  the  too 

is  dancing: 
While  thus  all  creation,  earth,  heaven, 

and  lea. 
Are  dancing  around  us,  oh,  why  abould 

not  we? 

Who  Ml  say  that  moments  we  use  thus 

are  wasted? 
Such  sweet  drops  of  time  only  flow  to  be 

tasted; 
While  hearts  are  high  bating  and  harps 

full  in  tune, 
The  fault  is  all  morning's  for  coming  ao 

soon. 

THEY  MET  BUT  ONCE. 
Thby  met  but  onee,  in  yooth*s  sweet 
hour, 
And  never  since  that  day 
Hath  absence,  time,  or  grief  had  power 
To  chase  that  droun  away. 


They  Ve  seen  the  suns  of  other  sides. 

On  other  shores  have  sought  delight; 
But  never  more  to  bless  their  eyes 

Can  come  a  dream  ao  bright  1 
They  met  but  once,  —  a  day  was  all 

Of  Love's  3roung  hopes  they  knew; 
And  still  their  hearts  that  day  recall 

As  fresh  as  then  it  flew. 

Sweet  dream  of  youth  \  oh,  ne'er  again 

Let  either  meet  the  brow 
They  left  so  smooth  suid  smiling  then, 

Or  see  what  it  is  now. 
For,  Youth,  the  spell  was  only  thine. 

From   thee    alone    the    enchantment 
flows, 
That  makes  the  world  around  thee  Uiine 

With  light  thyself  bestows. 
They  met  but  once,  —  oh,  ne'er  again 

Let  either  meet  the  brow 
They  left  so  smooth  and  smiling  then. 

Or  see  what  it  is  now. 

WITH   MOONLIGHT  BEAMING, 
With  moonlight  beaming 

Thus  o'er  the  deep. 
Who  'd  linger  dreaming 

In  idle  sleep? 
Leave  joyless  souls  to  liy«  by  day.-- 
Our  life  begins  with  yonder  ray; 
And  while  thus  brightly 

The  moments  flee. 
Our  barks  skim  lightly 

The  shining  tea* 

To  halls  of  splendor 

Let  ^cat  ones  hie; 
Thro*  light  more  tender 

Our  pathways  He. 
While  round,  from  banks  of  brook  ot 

lake, 
Our  company  blithe  ed)oes  make; 
And  as  we  lend  'em 

Sweet  word  or  «timin« 
Still  back  they  send  'em 

More  sweet  again. 

CHILD'S  SONG.    FROM.  A 
MASQUE, 
I  HAVB  a  garden  of  my  own. 

Shining  with  flowers  of  every  hoe; 
I  loved  it  dearly  while  alone, 
But  I  shall  love  it  mote  with  yoot 
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Aad  there  tbe  ^Iden  bees  shall  come, 
In  sommer-tifne  at  break  of  morn, 

And  wake  as  with  their  busy  hum 
Afouod  the  Siha*s  fragrant  thorn. 

I  iuTe  a  fawn  from  Aden's  land, 

On  leafy  buds  and  berries  nurst; 
And  yon   shall    feed    him    from  your 
hand, 

Though  he    may   start    with    fear  at 
first. 
And  I  will  lead  you  where  he  lies 

For  shelter  in  the  noon-tide  heat; 
And  you  may  touch  his  sleeping  eyes, 

And  feel  his  little  silvery  feet. 

THE  HALCYON  HANGS  O'ER 
OCEAN. 

Thi  hakyon  hangs  o'er  ocean, 
The  sea-lark  skims  the  brine; 

This  bright  world  's  all  in  motion, 
No  heart  seems  sad  but  mine. 

To  walk  thro*  sun-bright  places. 
With  heart  all  cold  the  wbUe; 

To  look  in  smiling  faces, 
When  we  no  more  can  smile; 

To  fed,  while  earth  and  heaven 
Around  thee  shine  with  bliss, 

To  thee  no  light  is  given,  — 
Oh,  what  a  doom  is  this  1 

THE  WORLD  WAS  HUSHT. 

The  world  was  bnsht,  the  moon  above 

Sailed  thro'  ether  slowly, 
When  near  the  casement  of  my  love, 

Thus  I  whispered  lowly,  — 
**  Awske,  awake,  how  canst  thou  sleep? 

"The  field  I  seek  to-morrow 
"  Is  one  where  man  hath  fame  to  reap, 

"And  woman  gleans  but  sorrow." 

"  Let  battle's  field  be  what  it  may," 

Thus  ipc^e  a  voice  replying, 
"  Think  not  thy  love,  while  thou  *rt  away, 

"  WiU  sH  here  Wly  sighing. 
**Xo  — woman's  soul,  if  not  for  fame, 

"  For  love  can  brave  all  danger !  " 
Then  forth  from  out  the  casement  came 

A  phimed  and  armed  stranger. 


A  stranger?  No;  't  was  she,  the  maid. 

Herself  before  roe  beaming. 
With  casque  arrayed  and  falchion  blade 

Beneath  her  girdle  gleaming ! 
Qose  side  by  side,  in  freedom's  fight, 

That  blessed  morning  found  us; 
Tn  Victory's  light  we  stood  ere  night. 

And  Love  the  morrow  crowned  us  1 


THE  TWO  LOVES. 

There  are  two  Loves,  the  poet  sings. 

Both  born  of  Beauty  at  a  birth : 
The  one,  akin  to  heaven,  hath  wings, 

The  other,  earthly,  walks  on  earth. 
With  this  thro'  bowers  below  we  play. 

With  that  thro'  clouds  above  we  soar; 
With   both,   perchance,    may   lose    our 
way: — 

Then,  tell  me  which. 

Tell  me  which  shall  we  adore? 

The  one,  when  tempted  down  from  air, 

At  Pleasure's  fount  to  lave  his  lip, 
Nor  lingers  long,  nor  oft  will  dare 

His  wing  within  the  wave  to  dip. 
While  plunging  deep  and  long  beneath. 

The  other  bathes  him  o'er  and  o'er 

In  that  sweet  current,  even  to  death: — 

Then,  tell  me  which, 

Tell  me  which  shall  we  adore? 

The  boy  of  heaven,  even  while  he  lies 

In  Beauty's  lap,  recalls  his  home; 
And  when  most  happy,  inly  sighs 

For  something  happier  still  to  come. 
While  he  of  earth,  too  fully  blest 

With   this   bright  world  to  dream  of 
more. 
Sees  all  his  heaven  on  Beauty's  breast  :— 
Then,  tell  me  which. 

Tell  me  which  shall  we  adonre? 

The  maid  who  heard  the  poet  sing 

These  twin-desires  of  earth  and  sky. 
And  saw  while  one  inspired  his  string. 

The  other  glistened  in  his  eye,  — 
To  name  the  carthlicr  boy  ashamed. 

To  chose  the  other  fondly  loath, 
At  length  all  blushing  she  exclaimed,  — 
**  Ask  not  which, 

«« Oh,  ask  not  which  —  we  'U  worship 
both. 
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*'The  extremes  of  each  thus  taught  to 
shun, 
**  With  hearts  and  souls  between  them 
given, 
"  When  weary  of  this  earth  with  one, 
•*We    '11    with    the    other    wing   to 
heaven.** 
Thus    pledged    the  maid  her    vow    of 
bliss; 
And  while  one  Love  wrote  down  the 
oath, 
The  other  sealed  it  with  a  kiss; 

And  Heaven  looked  on, 
Heaven  looked  on  and  hallowed  both. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  PUCK  THE 
FAIRY. 

WouLDST  know  what  tricks,  by  the  pale 

moonlight. 
Are  played  by  me,  the  merry  little  Sprite, 
Who  wing  thro'  air  from  the  camp  to  the 

court. 
From  king  to  clown,  and  of  all  make 

sport ; 

Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite 
Of  the  merry  midnight. 
Who  laugh  at  weak  mortals  and  love  the 

moonlight. 

To  a   miser's   bed,  where    he    snoring 

slept 
And  dreamt  of  his  cash,  I  slyly  crept; 
Chink,  chink  o'er  his  pillow  like  money 

I  rang. 
And   he   waked  to  catch  —  but  away  I 

sprang, 

Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite,  etc. 

I   saw  thro'  the   leaves,  in  a  damsel's 

bower, 
She  was  waiting  her  love  at  that  starlight 

hour: 
"Hist  —  hist !"  quoth  I,  with  an  amorous 

sigh. 
And  she  flew  to  the  door,  but  away  flew  I, 
Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite,  etc. 

While  a  bard  sat  inditing  an  ode  to  his 

love, 
Like  a  pair  of  blue  meteors  I  stared  from 

above. 


And  he  swooned  —  for  he  thought 't  was 

the  ghost,  poor  man ! 
Of  his  lady's  eyes,  while  away  I  rmn. 
Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite,  etc 

BEAUTY  AND  SONG. 

Down  in  yon  summer  vale^ 

Where  the  rill  flows. 
Thus  said  a  Nightingale 

To  his  loved  Rose :  — 
"Tho'  rich  the  pleasures 
'*  Of  song's  sweet  measures, 
•*  Vain  were  its  melody, 
"  Rose,  without  thee," 

Then  from  the  green  recess 

Of  her  night-bower. 
Beaming  with  bashfulness, 

Spoke  the  bright  flower :  — 
"  Tho'  morn  should  lend  her 
"Its  sunniest  splendor, 
"  What  would  the  Rose  be, 
«*  Unsung  by  thee?" 

Thus  still  let  Song  attend 
Woman's  bright  way; 

Thus  still  let  woman  lend 
Light  to  the  lay. 

Like  stars  thro*  heaven's  sea 

Floating  in  harmony 

Beauty  should  glide  along 

Circled  by  Song. 

WHEN  THOU  ART  NIGHT. 

When  thou  art  nigh,  it  seems 

A  new  creation  round; 
The  sun  hath  fairer  beams. 

The  lute  a  softer  sound. 
Tho'  thee  alone  I  sec, 

And  hear  alone  thy  sigh, 
*T  is  light,  't  is  song  to  me, 

'T  is  all  —  when  thou  art  n%h. 

When  thou  art  nigh,  no  thought 

Of  grief  comes  o'er  my  heart; 
I  only  think  —  could  aught 

But  joy  be  where  thou  art? 
Life  seems  a  waste  of  breath. 

When  far  from  thee  I  sigh; 
And  death  —  ay,  even  deaUi 

Were  sweet,  if  thou  wert  nigh. 
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SOXG  OF  A   HYPERBOREAN. 

I  COMB  from  a  land  in  the  sun-bright 
de«p, 
NVbcre  golden  gardens  grow; 
Where  the  winds  of  the  north,  becalmed 
in  sleep, 
Their  conch -shells  never  blow.* 
Haste  to  that  holy  Isle  with  me, 
Haste  —  haste  1 

So  near  the  track  of  the  stars  are  we,* 

That  oft  on  night's  pale  beams 
The  distant  sounds  of  their  harmony 
Come  to  our  ear,  like  dreams. 
Tbeo  baste  to  that  holy  Isle  with  me, 
etc 

The   Moon    too    brings    her  world  so 
nigh,* 
That  when  the  night-seer  looks 
To  that   shadowless    orb,   in  a  vernal 
«ky. 
He  can  number  its  hills  and  brooks. 
Then,  haste,  etc. 

To  the  San-god  all  our  hearts  and  lyres* 

By  day,  by  night,  belong ; 
And  the  breath  we  draw  from  his  living 
fires. 
We  give  him  back  in  song. 

Then,  haste,  etc 

From  OS  descends  the  maid  who  brings 

To  Deles  gifts  divine; 
Aad  our  wild  bees  lend  their  rainbow 
wings 
To  glitter  on  Delphi's  shrine.* 
llien  haste   to  that  holy  Isle  with 
me. 
Haste  —  haste  I 


.  1  Oa  the  Tower  of  th«  Winds,  at  Athens,  there 
W  a  co<)dv*sheU  placed  in  the  hands  of  Boreas.  — 
Ve  Stmui'M  Amii4fmiti*s.  "The  north  wind," 
«r>^  Hcmdotas,  in  speaking  of  the  Hyperbo- 
'uns,  "  Dcver  bloMS  with  them.** 

J  "  «*  ip$0  sidermm  cmrditu  jactni,^*  — 
^mnm.  Mela. 

S  ** They  can  show  the  moon  very  near."  — 
«JOo«.Sicvi- 

4  HecataM  tells  us,  that  this  Hyperborean 
»«4  was  de<ficated  to  Apollo ;  and  most  of  the 
■■ifciuaii  were  ekher  piksu  or  songsters. 

I 


THOU   BIDST  ME  SING. 
Thou  bidst  me  sing  the  lay  I  sung  to  thee 
In  other  days  ere  joy  had  left  this  brow; 
But  think,  tho'  still  unchanged  the  notes 
may  be, 
How   different   feels  the    heart    that 
breathes  them  now ! 
The  rose  thou  wearst  to-night  is  still  the 
same 
We  saw  this  morning  on  its  stem  so 

gay; 

But,  ah  !  that  dew  of  dawn,  that  breath 
which  came 
Like  life  o'er  all  its  leaves,  hath  past 
away. 

Since  first  that  music  touched  thy  heart 
and  mine. 
How  many  a  joy  and  pain  o*er  both 
have  past, — 
The  joy,  a   light  too  precious  long  to 
shine,  — 
The    pain,   a  cloud   whose    shadows 
always  last. 
And  tho'  that  lay  would  like  the  voice 
of  home 
Breathe  o'er  our  ear,  't  would  waken 
now  a  sigh  — 
Ah!   not,  as  then,  for  fancied  woes  to 
come. 
But,  sadder  far,  for  real  bliss  gone  by. 

CUPID  ARMED. 
Place  the  helm  on  thy  brow, 

In  thy  hand  take  the  spear;  -— 
Thou  art  armed,  Cupid,  now. 
And  thy  battle-hour  is  near. 
March  on !  march  on  !  thy  shaft  and  bow 

Were  weak  against  such  charms; 
March  on !  march  on !  so  proud  a  foe 
Scorns  all  but  martial  arms. 

See  the  darts  in  her  eyes, 

Tipt  with  scorn,  how  they  shine ! 
Every  shaft,  as  it  flies, 

Mocking  proudly  at  thine. 
March  on  !  inarch  on  !  thy  feathered  darts 

Soft  bosoms  soon  might  move; 
But  ruder  arms  to  ruder  hearts 
Must  teach  what  't  is  to  love. 
Place  the  helm  on  thy  brow; 

In  thy  hand  take  the  spear,  <—^ 
Thou  art  armed,  Cupid,  now. 

And  thy  battle-hour  is  near. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  GOES. 
Round  the  world    goes,  by  day  and 
night, 

While  with  it  also  round  go  we; 
And  in  the  flight  of  one  day's  light 

An  image  of  all  life's  course  we  see. 
Round,  round,  while  thus  we  go  round, 

The  best  thing  a  man  can  do, 
Is  to  make  it,  at  least,  a  w^rry-go-round. 

By  —' sending  the  wine  round  too. 

Our  first  gay  stage  of  life  is  when 

Youth  in  its  dawn  salutes  the  eye  — 
Season  of  bliss!  Oh,  who  would  n't  then 
Wish  to  cry,  "Stop!**  to  earth  and 
sky? 
But,  round,  round,  both  boy  and  girl 
Are  whisked  thro*  that  sky  of  blue; 
And  much  would  their  hearts  enjoy  the 
whirl, 
If  — their  heads  did  n't  whirl  round 
too. 

Next,  we  enjoy  our  glorious  noon. 

Thinking  all  life  a  life  of  light; 
But  shadows  come  on,  *t  is  evening  soon. 

And  ere  we  can  say,  •*  How  short  I  ** 
—  *t  is  night. 
Round,  round,  still  all  goes  round, 

Even  while  I  *m  thus  singing  to  you; 
And  the  best  way  to  make  it  a  merry-go- 
round, 

Is  to  —  chorus  my  cong  round  too. 

OH,  DO  NOT  LOOK  SO  BRIGHT 
AND  BLEST. 

Oh,  do  not  look  so  bright  and  blest, 

For  still  there  comes  a  fear, 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest, 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 
There  lurks  a  dread  in  all  delight, 

A  shadow  near  each  ray, 
That  ¥rarn8  us  then  to  fear  their  flight, 

When  most  we  wish  their  stay. 
Then  look  not  thou  so  bright  and  blest. 

For  ah !  there  comes  a  fear, 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest. 

That  grief  ii  then  most  near. 

Why  is  it  thus  that  fairest  things 
The  soonest  fleet  and  die?  — 

That  when  most  light  is  on  their  wings, 
They  'rt  then  but  spread  to  fly ! 


And,  sadder  still,  the  pain  will  stay  — 

The  bliss  no  more  appears; 
As  rainbows  take  their  light  away. 

And  leave  us  but  the  tears ! 
Then  look  not  thou  so  bright  and  blest, 

For  ah !  there  comes  a  fear, 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest. 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 

THE  MUSICAL  BOX. 

'*  Look  here,"  said  Rose,  with  laughing 
eyes, 
"  Within  this  box,  by  magic  hid, 
**  A  tuneful  Sprite  imprisoned  lies, 

••  Who  sings  to  me  whene'er  he  *s  bid. 
**  Tho*  roving  once  his  voice  and  wing, 
**  He  *11  now  lie  still  the  whole  day 
long; 
"  Till  thus  I  touch  the  magic  spring  — 
**Then  bark,  how  sweet  and  blithe 
his  long!  " 

(/f  sym^^pHf,) 

"  Ah,  Rose,"  I  cried,  **  the  poet's  lay 
**  Must    ne'er    even    Beauty's    slave 
become; 
**  Thro*  earth  and  air  his  song  may  stray, 
*'  If  all  the  while  his  heart  's  at  home* 
"  And  tho*  in  freedom's  air  he  dwell, 

*'  Nor  bond  nor  chain  his  spirit  knows, 
'*  Touch  but  the  spring  thou  knowst  so 
well, 
"And  —  hark,  how  sweet  the  love- 
song  flows ! " 

(^A  symphony,) 

Thus  pleaded  I  for  freedom's  right ; 

But   when  young   Beauty   takes    the 
field. 
And  wise  men  seek  defence  in  flight. 

The  doom  of  poets  is  to  yield. 
No    more    my    heart    the    enchantress 
braves, 

I  'm  now  in  Beauty's  prison  hid ; 
The  Sprite  and  I  are  fellow-slaves. 

And  I,  too,  sing  whene'er  I  'm  bid. 

WHEN   TO    SAD    MUSIC   SILENT 

YOU  LISTEN. 
When  to  sad  Musio  silent  you  listen. 
And  tears  on  those  eyelids  trembk 
like  dew. 
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Ob,  then  there  dwells  in  those  eyes  as 
they  glisten 
A  sweet  holy  chann  that  mirth  never 
knew. 
But  when  some  lively  strain  resounding 
Lights  up  the  tunihijie  of  joy  oi  that 
brow, 
Then  the  young  reindeer  o'er  the  hills 
bouncUng 
Was  ne'er  in  its  mirth  so  graceful  as 
thou. 

When  on   the   skies  at   midnight  thou 

A  hntre   so  pure   thy   features  then 
wear. 
That,  when  to  some  star  that  bright  eye 
thou  raiscst. 
We  feel 't  b  thy  home  thou  'rt  looking 
for  tber«. 
But  when  the  word  for  the  gay  daaoe  is 
given. 
So  buoyant  thy  spirit,  so  heartfelt  thy 
mirth, 
Oh  then  we  exclaim,  **  Ne'er  leave  earth 
for  heaven, 
'*  But  linger  still  here,  to  make  heaven 
of  earth." 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Fly  swift,  my  light  gazelle. 

To  her  who  now  lies  waking, 
To  bear  thy  silver  bell 

The  midnight  silence  breaking. 
And,  when  thou  com'st,  with  gladsome 
feet. 

Beneath  her  lattice  springing, 
Ah,  well  she  *ll  know  how  sweet 

The  words  of  love  thou  *rt  bringing* 

Yet,  no  —  not  words,  for  they 

Bat  half  can  tell  love's  feeling; 
Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 

What  passion  fears  revealing. 
A  ooce  bright  rose's  withered  leaf, 

A  towering  lily  broken, — 
Oh  these  may  paint  a  grief 

No  words  could  e'er  have  spoken. 

Not  such,  my  gay  gatelle. 
The  wreatn  thou  speedest  over 


Yon  moonlight  dale,  to  tell 

My  lady  how  I  love  her. 
And,  what  to  her  will  sweeter  be 

Than  gems  the  richest,  rarest,  — 
From  Truth's  immortal  tree  * 

One  fudelels  leal  thot  bearest. 

THE  DAWN   IS  BREAKING 
O'ER  US. 
Thk  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  us. 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue ! 
We  *ve  day's  long  light  before  us. 
What  sport  shall  we  pursue? 
The  hunt  o'er  hill  and  lea? 
The  sail  o*er  summer  sea? 
Oh  let  not  hour  so  sweet 
Unwinged  by  pleasure  fleet. 
The  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  us. 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue  1 
We  've  day's  long  light  before  us, 

What  sport  shall  we  pursue? 

But  see,  while  we  *re  deciding. 

What  morning  tport  to  play, 
The  dial's  hand  is  gliding, 

And  morn  hath  past  awav  1 
Ah,  who  'd  have  thought  tnat  noon 

Would  o'er  us  steal  so  soon,  — 
That  morn's  sweet  hour  of  prime 

Would  last  so  short  a  time  ? 
But  come,  we  've  day  before  us. 

Still  heaven  looks  bright  and  blue; 
Quick,  quick,  ere  eve  comes  o'er  us. 

What  sport  shall  we  pursue? 

Alas!  why  thus  delaying? 

We  're  now  at  evening's  hour; 
Its  farewell  beam  is  playing 

O'er  hill  and  wave  and  bower. 
That  light  we  thought  would  last. 
Behold,  even  now    t  is  past; 
And  all  our  morning  dreams 
Have  vanishl  with  its  beams 
But  come  1  't  were  vain  to  borrow 

Sad  lessons  from  this  lay, 
For  man  will  be  to-morrow  — 

Just  what  he  's  been  to-day. 

1  Th«  UPM  call«d  in  the  East,  Amriu,  or  th« 
Immortal. 
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ASK  NOT  IF  STILL  I  LOVE. 
Ask  not  if  still  I  love, 

Too  plain  these  eyes  have  told  thee; 
Too  well  their  tears  must  prove 

How  near  and  dear  I  hold  thee. 
If,  where  the  brightest  shine, 
To  see  no  form  but  thine, 
To  feel  that  earth  can  show 

No  bliss  above  thee,  — 
If  this  be  love,  then  know 

That  thus,  that  thus,  I  love  thee. 

*T  is  not  in  pleasure's  idle  hour 
That    thou    canst     know    affection's 

power. 
No,  try  its  strength  in  grief  or  pain; 

Attempt  as  now  its  bonds  to  sever. 
Thou  'It  find  true  love  's  a  chain 

That  binds  for  ever  I 

DEAR?  YES. 
Dbar  ?  yes,  tho'  mine  no  more. 

Even  this  but  makes  thee  dearer; 
And  love,  since  hope  is  o'er, 

But  draws  thee  nearer. 

Change  as  thou  wilt  to  me, 
The  same  thy  charm  must  be; 
New  loves  may  come  to  weave 

Their  witchery  o'er  thee. 
Yet  still,  tho*  false,  believe 

That   I  adore  thee,  yes,    still    adore 
thee. 
Think'st  thou  that  aught  but  death  could 

end 
A  tie  not  falsehood's  self  can  rend? 
No,  when  alone,  far  off  I  die. 

No  more  to  see,  no  more  caress  thee. 
Even  then,  my  life's  last  sigh 

Shall  be  to  bless  thee,  yes,  still  to  bless 
thee. 
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UNBIND  THEE.  LOVE. 
Unbind  thee,  love,  unbind  thee,  love 

From  those  dark  ties  unlnnd  thee; 
Tho'  fairest  hand  the  chain  hath  wovt  ^ 

Too  long  its  links  have  twined  thee. 
Away  from  earth !  —  thy  wings  were  made 

In  yon  mid-sky  to  hover. 
With  earth  beneath  their  dove-like  shade. 

And  heaven  all  radiant  over. 

Awake  thee,  boy,  avrake  thee,  boy, 

Too  long  thy  soul  is  sleeping; 
And  thou  mayst  from  this  minute's  joy 

Wake  to  eternal  weeping. 
Oh,  think,  this  world  is  not  for  thee; 

Tho'  hard  its  links  to  sever; 
Tho*  sweet  and  bright  and  dear  they  be. 

Break  or  thou  'rt  lost  for  ever. 

THERE'S  SOMETHING  STRANGE. 

A  Buffalo  Song. 
Therb  *s  something  strange,  I  know  not 
what. 

Come  o'er  me, 
Some  phantom  I  *ve  for  ever  got 

Before  me. 
I  look  on  high  and  in  the  sky 

'T  is  shining; 
On  earth,  its  light  with  all  things  bright 

Seems  twining. 
In  vain  I  try  thb  goblin's  spells 

To  sever; 
Go  where  I  will,  it  round  me  dwells 

For  ever. 

And  then  what  tricks  by  day  and  night 

It  plays  me; 
In  every  shape  the  wicked  sprite 

Waylays  me. 
Sometimes  like  two  bright  eyes  of  blue 

'T  is  glancing; 
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Sometimes  like  feet,  in  slippers  neat, 

Comes  dancing. 
B7  whispers  round  of  every  sort 

I  'm  taunted. 
Neter  was  mortal  man,  in  short. 

So  haanted. 

NOT  FROM  THEE. 

Hot  from  thee  the  wound  should  come. 

No,  not  from  thee. 
I  care  not  what  or  whence  my  doom. 

So  not  from  thee  1 
Cold  triumph !  first  to  make 

This  heart  thy  own; 
And  then  the  mirror  break 
^Vre  fixt  thou  shin'st  alone. 
Nor  from  thee  the  wound  should  come. 

Oh,  not  from  thee. 
I  csre  not  what,  or  whence,  my  doom, 

So  not  from  thee. 

Yet  no — mv  lips  that  wish  recall; 

From  thee,  from  thee  — 
If  ntni  o'er  this  head  must  fall, 

T  will  welcome  be. 
Here  to  the  blade  I  bare 

This  faithful  heart; 
Wound  deep  —  thou  Mt  find  that  there, 

Iq  every  pulse  thou  art. 
Yes  from  thee  r  11  bear  it  all: 

If  min  be 
IW  doom  that  o'er  this  heart  must  fall, 

T  were  sweet  from  thee. 

GUESS,  GUESS. 

I  uy^  a  maid,  a  mystic  maid. 

Whose  form  no  eyes  but  mine  can  see; 
She  comes  in  Ugfal,  she  comes  in  shade. 

And  beautiful  in  both  is  she. 
Her  shape  in  dreams  I  oft  behold, 

And  oft  she  whispers  in  my  ear 
Soch  words  as  when  to  others  told. 

Awake  the  sigh,  or  wring  the  tear;  — 
Then  guess,  guess,  who  she, 
The  lady  of  my  love,  may  be. 

'  fi«l  the  histre  of  her  brow, . 

Come  o'er  me  in  my  darkest  ways; 
A"^  feel  as  if  her  voice,  even  now, 

Were  echoing  far  off  my  lays, 
^^we  is  no  scene  of  joy  or  woe 

B«  she  doth  gild  with  influence  bright ; 


And  shed  o'er  all  so  rich  a  glow 
As  makes   even   tears   seem    full    of 
light: 
Then  guess,  guess,  who  she, 
The  Isuly  of  my  love,  may  be. 

WHEN    LOVE,   WHO   RULED. 

When  Love,  who  ruled  as  Admiral  o'er 
His  rosy  mother's  isles  of  light, 

Was  cruismg  off  the  Paphian  shore, 
A  sail  at  sunset  hove  in  sight. 

**  A  chase,  a  chase !  my  Cupids  all," 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Aloft  the  winged  sailors  sprung, 

And,  swarming  up  the  mast  like  bees. 

The  snow-white  sails  expanding  flung, 
Like  broad  magnolias  to  the  breeze. 

•*  Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  my  Cupids  all !  " 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

The    chase   was    o'er  —  the    bark   was 
caught, 
The  winged  crew  her  freight  explored : 
And    found   't  was   just   as   Love  har 
thought. 
For  all  was  contraband  aboard. 
•*  A  prize,  a  prize,  my  Cupids  all !  " 
Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Safe  stowed  in  many  a  package  there. 
And  labelled  slyly  o'er,  as  "Glass," 

Were  lots  of  all  the  illegal  ware, 

Love's  Custom- House  forbids  to  pass. 

**  Overhaul,  o'erhaul,  my  Cupids  all," 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

False  curls  they  found,  of  every  hue, 
With  rosy  blushes  ready  made ; 

And  teeth  of  ivory,  good  as  new. 
For  veterans  in  the  smiling  trade. 

"  Ho  ho,  ho  ho,  my  Cupids  all," 

Said  Love,  the  little  Adnural. 

Mock  sighs,  too,  —  kept  in  bags  for  use, 
Like     breezes     bought     of     Lapland 
seers, — 

Lay  ready  here  to  be  let  loose, 

When  wanted,  in  young  spinsters'  ears. 

•*  Ha  ha,  ha  ha,  my  Cupids  all," 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 
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False  papers  next  on  board  were  found, 
Sham  invoices  of  flames  and  darts^ 

Professedly  for  Paphos  bound, 

But  meant  for  Hymen's  golden  marts. 

**  For  shame )  for  shame,  my  Cupids  all  P' 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Nay,  still  to  every  fraud  awake, 

Those  pirates  all  Love's  signals  knew, 

And  hoisted  oft  his  flag,  to  make 
Rich  wards  and  heiresses  bring-to,^ 

*'  A  foe,  a  foe,  my  Cupids  all  I  " 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

"This  must  not  be,"  the  boy  exclaims, 
**  In  vain  1  rule  the  Paphian  seas, 

**  If  Love*sand  Beauty's  sovereign  names 
**  Arc  lent  to  cover  frauds  like  these. 

**  Prepare,  prepare,  my  Cupids  all!  '* 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Each  Cupid  stood  with  lighted  match  — 
A  broadside  struck  the  smuggling  foe, 

And  swept  the  whole  unhallowed  batch 
Of  Falsehood  to  the  depths  below. 

**  Huzza,  huzza !  my  Cupids  all !  ** 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

STILL  THOU   FLIEST, 
Still  thou  fliest,  and  still  I  woo  thee, 

Lovely  phantom,  —  all  in  vain; 
Restless  ever,  my  thoughts  pursue  thee, 

Fleeting  ever,  thou  mock'st  their  pain. 
Such  doom,  of  old,  that  youth  betided, 

Who  wooed,  he  thought,  some  angel's 
charms, 
But  found  a  cloud  that  from  him  glided*  -^ 

As  thou  dost  from  these  out-stretched 


Scarce  I  *ve  said,  "  How  fair  thou  shin- 
est," 

Ere  thy  light  hath  vanished  by; 
And  't  is  when  thou  look'st  divmest 

Thou  art  still  most  sure  to  fly. 
Even  as  the  lightning,  that,  dividing 

The  clouds  of  night,  sailh,  **  Look  on 
me," 
Then  flits  again,  its  splendor  hidinj*,  — 

Even  such  the  glimpse  I  catch  of  thee. 

1  "  To  Brift^^  to  check  ihm  omrM  of 


THEN   FIRST  FROM   LOVE. 

Then  first  from  Love,  in  Nature's  bowers. 

Did  Painting  learn  her  fairy  skill, 
And  cull  the  hues  of  loveliest  flowers. 

To  picture  woman  lovelier  still. 
For  vain  was  every  radiant  hue. 

Till  Passion  lent  a  soul  to  art, 
And  taught  the  painter,  ere  he  drew. 

To  fix  the  model  in  his  heart. 

Thus  tmooth  his  toil  awhile  went  on, 

Till,  lo,  one  touch  his  art  defies; 
The  brow,  the  lip,  the  blushes  ahone, 

But  who  could  dare  to  paint  those  eyes? 
'T  was  all  in  vain  the  painter  strorc; 

So  turning  to  that  boy  divine, 
**  Here  take,"  he  said,  **  the  pencil,  Lore, 

'*  No  hand  should  paiot  such  eyes  but 
thine." 

HUSH,  SWEET  LUTE. 
Hush,  sweet  Lute,  thy  songs  remiad  me 

Of  past  joys,  now  turned  to  pain; 
Of  ties  that  long  have  ceased  to  bind  me, 

But  whose  burning  marks  remain. 
In  each  tone,  some  echo  falleth 

On  my  ear  of  joys  gone  bv; 
Every  note  some  dream  recalletb 

Of  bright  hopes  but  born  to  die. 

Vet,  sweet  Lute,  though  pain  it  bring  me, 

Once  more  let  thy  numbcra  thrill; 
Tho'  death  were  in  the  strain  they  sing 
me, 

I  must  woo  its  anguish  still. 
Since  no  time  can  e'er  recover 

Love's  sweet  light  when  once  'tit  Mt, — 
Better  to  weep  such  pleasures  over. 

Than  smile  o'er  any  left  ut  yet. 

BRIGHT  MOON. 

Bright  mooni  that  high  in  heaven  art 
shining. 
All  smiles,  aa  if  within  thy  bower  to- 
night 
Thy  own  ^ndymion  lay  recUningi 

And  thou  wouldst  wake  him  with  a 
kiss  of  light  1  *- 
By  all  the  bliss  thv  beam  discovers. 
By  all  those  visions  far  too  biignt  lor 
day, 
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Which  dretming  bards  and  waking  lovers 
Behold,  this  night,  beneath  thy  linger- 
ing ray, -^ 

I  prsy  thcc,  queen  of  that  bright  heaven. 
Quench  not  to-night  thy  love-lamp  in 
the  6ea, 
Tin  Anthe,  in  this  bower,  hath  given 
Beneath  thy  beam,   her  long-vowed 
kiss  to  me. 
Guide  hither,  guide  her  steps  benighted. 
Ere  thou,  sweet   moon,   thy  bashful 
aescenl  hide; 
Let  Love  but  in  this  bower  be  lighted, 
Then  shroud  in  darkness  all  the  world 
beside. 

LONG  YEARS   HAVE  PAST. 

I/WG  years  have  past,  old  friend,  since 
we 

First  met  in  life's  young  day; 
And  friends  long  loved  by  thee  and  me, 

Since  then  have  dropt  away;  — 
B«  enoogh  remain  to  cheer  us  on, 

And  sweeten,  when  thus  we  *re  met, 
The  glass  we  fill  to  the  many  gone. 

And  the  few  who  *re  left  us  yet. 

Oar  locks,  old  friend,  now  thinly  grow. 

And  some  hang  white  and  chill; 
While  some,  like  flowers  mid  Autumn's 
snow, 

Retain  youth's  color  still. 
And  so,  in  our  hearts,  tho'  one  by  one. 

Youth's  sunny  hopes  have  set. 
Thank  heaven,   not   all    their   light    b 
gone,— 

We  've  some  to  cheer  us  yet. 

Then  here  *s  to  thee,  old  friend,  and 
long 

May  thou  and  I  thus  meet. 
To  brighten  still  with  wine  and  song 

This  short  life,  ere  it  fleet. 
And  still  as  death  comes  stealing  on. 

Let 's  never,  old  friend,  forget, 
E'en  while  we  sigh  o'er  blessings  gone, 

How  many  are  left  us  yet. 

DREAMING  FOR   EVER. 

iHiAMiNCj  for  ever,  vainly  dreaming, 
Ufe  to  the  last,  pursues  its  flight; 


Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming, 

But  false  as  those  ol  night. 
The  one  illusion,  the  other  real, 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams  at  last; 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal, 

Soon  as  it  shines,  't  \z  past. 

Here,  then,  by  this  dim  lake  reposing, 

Calmly  I   '11  watch,  while  light  and 
gloom 
Flit  o'er  its  face  till  night  is  closing  — 

Emblem  of  life's  short  doom  t 
But  tho*,  by  turns,  thus  dark  and  shining, 

T  is  still  unlike  man's  changeful  day, 
Whose  light  returns  not,  once  declining. 

Whose  cloud,  once  come,  will  stay. 


THO'   LIGHTLY   SOUNDS  THE 

SONG   I   SING. 

A  Song  op  the  Alps. 

Tho'  lightly  sounds  the  song  I  sing  to 

thee, 
Tho'  like  the  lark's  its  soaring  music  be. 
Thou  'It  find  even  here  some  mournful 

note  that  tells 
How  near  such  April   joy   to   weeping 

dwells. 
'T  is  'mong  the  gayest  scenes  that  often- 

est  steal 
Those  saddening  thoughts  we  fear,  yet 

love  to  feel; 
And  music  never  half  so  sweet  appears, 
As   when    her    mirth    forgets-  itself  in 

tears. 

Then  say  not  thou  this  Alpine  song  is 

gay  — 
It   comes   from   hearts   that,   like   their 

mountain-lay. 
Mix  joy  with  pain,  and  oft  when  pleas- 
ure's breath 
Most  warms  the  surface  feel  most  sad 

beneath. 
The  very  beam  in  which  the  snow-wreath 

wears 
Its  gayest  smile  is  that  which  wins  its 

tears,  — 
And  passion's  power  can  never  lend  the 

glow 
Which  wakens  bliss,  without  some  touch 

of  woe. 
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THE   RUSSIAN   LOVER. 
Fleetly  o'er  the  moonlight  snows 

Speed  we  to  my  lady^s  bower; 
Swift  our  sledge  as  lightning  goes, 

Nor  shall  stop  till  morning's  hour. 
Bright,  my  steed,  the  northern  star 

Lights  us  from  yon  jewelled  skies; 
But,  to  greet  us,  brighter  far, 

Morn  shall  bring  my  lady's  eyes. 

Lovers,  lulled  in  sunny  bowers. 
Sleeping  out  their  dream  of  time, 

Know  not  half  the  bliss  that  's  ours. 
In  this  snowy,  icy  clime. 


Like  yon  star  that  livelier  gleams 
From  the  frosty  heavens  around. 

Love  himself  the  keener  beams 

When  with  snows  of  coyness  crowned. 

Fleet  then  on,  my  merry  steed. 

Bound,    my    sledge,    o'er    hill    and 
dale;  — 
What  can  match  a  lover's  speed? 

See,  't  is  daylight,  breaking  pale  t 
Brightly  hath  the  northern  star 

Lit  us  from  yon  radiant  skies; 
But,  behold,  how  brighter  far 

Yonder  shine  my  lady's  eyes ! 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  SONGS   IN 

M.P.;  OR,  THE  BLUE-STOCKING: 

A    COMIC    OPERA    IN    THREE    ACTS. 
I8II. 


BOAT  GLEE. 

Thi  song  that  lightens  the  languid  way» 
Whtn  brows  are  glowing, 
And  faint  with  rowing, 
I*  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  airy  lay, 
To  whose  soand  thro*  life  we  stray ; 
The  beams  that  flash  on  the  oar  awhile, 
As  we  row  along  thro*  the  waves  so 
dear, 
lUmne  its  spray,  like  the  fleeting  smile 
That  shines  o'er  sorrow's  tear. 

Nothing  is  lost  on  him  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  feeling  gave; — 
Fof  him  there  's  a  story  in  every  breeze, 

And  a  picture  in  every  wave. 
Tbco  sing  to  lighten  the  languid  way; 
VVTien  brows  are  glowing. 
And  faint  with  rowing, 
T  is  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  airy  lay. 
To  whose  sound  thro'  life  we  stray. 


T  B  sweet  to  behold  when  the  billows 
arc  sleeping. 
Some  gay -colored  bark  moving  grace- 
lolly  by: 
No  damp  on  her  deck  but  the  eventide's 
weeping, 
No  breath  in  her  saiU  but  the  summer 
wind's  sigh. 

Vet  who  would  not  turn  with  a  fonder 
caucion. 
To  gaie  on  the  life-boat,  tho'  rugged 
aod  worn. 


Which  often  hath  wafted  o'er  hills  of 
the  ocean 
The  lost  light  of  hope  to  the  seaman 
forlorn ! 

Oh !   grant  that  of  those  who  in  life's 
sunny  slumber 
Around    us   like    summer-barks    idly 
have  played, 
When  storms  are  abroad  we  may  find  in 
the  number 
One  friend,  like  the  life-boat,  to  fly  to 
our  aid. 


When  Lelia  touched  the  lute, 
Not  /A^H  alone  *t  was  felt, 

But  when  the  sounds  were  mute. 
In  memory  still  they  dwelt. 

Sweet  lute !  in  nightly  slumbers 

Still  we  heard  thy  morning  numbers. 

Ah,  how  could  she  who  stole 
Such  breath  from  simple  wire, 

Be  led,  in  pride  of  soul, 
To  string  with  gold  her  lyre? 

Sweet  lute!  thy  chords  she  breaketh; 

Golden  now  the  strings  she  waketh ! 

But  where  are  all  the  tales 

Her  lute  so  sweetly  told? 
In  lofty  themes  she  fails. 

And  soft  ones  suit  not  gold. 
Rich  lute  1  we  see  thee  glisten. 
Hut,  alas!  no  more  we  listen  I 
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Young  Love   lived  once  in  a  humble 
shed, 
Where  roses  breathing 
And  woodbines  wreathing 
Around  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  be  led. 
His  garden  flourisht, 
For  young  Hope  nourisbt 
The    infant    buos    with    beams    and 
showers; 
But  lips,  tho'  blooming,  mast  ftiU  be 
fed, 
And    not    even    Love    can    live    on 
flowers. 

Alas !  that  Poverty *s  evil  eye 
Should  e'er  come  hither, 
Such  sweets  to  wither ! 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die, 
And  Hope  fell  sick  as  the  witch  drew 
nigh. 
She  came  one  morning, 
Ere  Love  had  warning. 
And  raised  the  latch,  where  the  young 
god  lay; 
•*0h   ho!*'   said   Love  —  "is  it   you? 
good-by;»* 
So   he   oped    the   window   and    flew 
away! 

Spirit  of  Joy,  thy  altar  lies 

In    youthful   hearts    that    hope    like 
mine; 
And  't  is  the  light  of  laughing  eyes 

That  leads  us  to  thy  fairy  shrine. 
There  if  wc  find  the  sigh,  the  tear. 

They  are  not  those  to  sorrow  known; 
But  breathe  so  soft,  and  drop  so  clear. 

That    bliss   may  claim   them   for  her 
own. 
Then  give  me,  give  me,  while  I  weep, 

The    sanguine    hope    that    brightens 
woe. 
And' teaches  even  our  tears  to  keep 

The  tinge  of  pleasure  as  they  flow. 

The  child  who  sees  the  dew  of  night 
Upon  the  spangled  hedge  at  morn. 

Attempts  to  catch  the  drops  of  light. 
But  wounds  his  finger  with  the  thorn. 

Thus  oft  the  brightest  joys  we  seek. 
Are  lost  when  touched,  and  turned  to 
pain; 


The  flush  they  kindle  leaves  the  cheek. 
The  tears  they  waken  long  remain. 
But  give  me,  give  me,  etc. 


To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain. 

To  weep,  yet  scarce  know  why ; 
To  sport  an  hour  with  Beauty's  cbaln« 

Then  throw  it  idly  by ; 
To  kneel  at  many  a  shrine, 

Yet  lay  the  heart  on  none; 
To  think  all  other  charms  divine. 

But  those  we  just  have  won; 
This  is  love,  careless  love. 
Such  as  kindleth  hearts  that  rove. 

To  keep  one  sacred  flame, 

Thro*  life  unchilled,  unmoved. 
To  love  in  wintry  age  the  same 

As  first  in  youth  we  loved ; 
To  feel  that  we  adore 

To  such  refined  excess. 
That  tho'  the  heart  would  break  with 
more^ 

We  could  not  live  with  lea  ; 
This  is  love,  faithful  love. 
Such  as  saints  might  feel  above. 


Dear  aunt,  in  the  olden  time  of  love. 

When  women  like  slaves  were  spar ned, 
A  maid  gave  her  heart,  as  the  would  her 
glove, 
To  be  teased  by  a  fop,  and  returned ! 
But  women  grow  wiser  as  men  improve, 
And,  tho'  beaux,  like  monkeys,  amuse  us, 
Oh  !  think  not  we  'd  give  such  a  delicate 

gem 
As  the  heart  to  be  plejred  with  ot  sullied 
by  them; 
No,  dearest  aunt,  excuse  us. 

We  may  know  by  the  head  on  Cupid's  seal 

What  impression  the  heart  will  take; 
If  shallow  the  head,  oh !  soon  we  feel 

What  a  poor  impression  't  will  muke ! 
Tho'   plagued.  Heaven  knows  I   by  the 

foolish  zeal 
Of  the  fondling  fop  who  pursues  me. 
Oh,  think  not  I  'd  follow  their  desperate 

rule. 
Who  get  rid  of  the  folly  by  wedding  the 
fool; 
No,  dearest  aunt !  excuse  roe. 
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Whin  Charles  was  deceived  hf  the  maid 
he  loved. 
We  saw  no  dead  his  brow  o'er«casting, 
But  proudly  he  smiled  as  if  gay  and  un- 
moved, 
Tbo'  the  wound  in  his  heart  was  deep 
and  lasting. 
And  oft    at  night   when    the    tempest 
rolled 
He  song  as  he  paced  the  dark  deck 
over  — 
"  Blow,  wind,  blow !  thou  art  not  so  cold 
Aft  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives 
her  lover." 

Yet  he  lived  with  the  happy  and  seemed 
to  be  gay, 
Tho'  the  wound  but  sunk  more  deep 
for  concealing; 
And  Fortune  threw  many  a  thora  in  his 
way, 
Which,  true  to  one  anguish,  he  trod 
without  feeling ! 
And  still  by  the  frowning  of  Fate  unsub- 
dued 
He  sung  as  if  sorrow  had  placed  him 
above  her  — 
"  Frown,  Fate,  frown !  thou  art  not  so 
rude 
As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceives 
her  lover." 

At  length  his  career  found  a  close  in 

death. 
The  ckwe  he  long  wished  to  his  cheer- 
less roving, 
For  Victory  shone  on  his  latest  breath. 
And  he  died  in  a  cause  of  his  heart's 
approving. 
^  still  he  remembered  his  sorrow, — 
and  still 
He  sung  till  the  vision  of  Wfe  was  over — 
**  G>ine,  death,  come !  thou  art  not  so 
dull 
As  the  heart  of  a  maid  that  deceiv  s 
her  lover." 


Whih  life  looks  lone  and  dreary. 
What  light  can  dispel  the  gloom  ? 

^Tien  Time's  swift  wing  grows  weary, 
^Ittt  charm  can  refresh  his  plume  ? 

T  is  woman  whose  sweetness  beameth 
O^a  tU  that  we  feel  or  see; 


And  if  man  of  heaven  e'er  dreameth, 
'T  is  when  he  thinks  purely  of  thee, 
O  woman ! 

Let  conquerors  fight  for  glory, 

Too  dearly  the  meed  they  gain; 
Let  patriots  live  in  story  — 

Too  often  they  die  in  vain; 
Give  kingdoms  to  those  who  choose  *em, 

This  world  can  offer  to  me 
No  throne  like  Beauty's  bosom, 

No  freedom  like  serving  thee, 
O  woman  I 

CUPID'S  LOTTERY. 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  court  there  used  to  be; 

Two  roguish  eyes 

The  highest  prize 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery; 

And  kisses,  too. 

As  good  as  new, 
Which  were  n't  very  hard  to  win. 

For  he  who  won 

The  eyes  of  fun 
Was  sure  to  have  the  kisses  in 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery,  etc. 

This  Lottery,  this  Lottery, 
In  Cupid's  court  went  merrily. 

And  Cupid  played 

A  Tewisn  trade 
In  this  his  scheming  Lottery; 

For  hearts,  we  're  told, 

In  shares  he  sold 
To  many  a  fond  believing  drone. 

And  cut  the  hearts 

In  sixteen  parts 
So  well,  each  thought  the  whole  his 
own. 

Chor,  — A  Lottery,  a  Lottery,  etc. 


Tho'  sacred  the  tie  that  our  country  en- 
twineth. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  her  remembrance 
remains. 
Yet  dark  are  the  ties  where  no  liberty 
shineth. 
And  sad  the  remembrance  that  slavery 
stains. 
O  thou  who  wert  born  in  the  cot  of  the 
peasant, 
But  diest  in  languor  in  luxury's  dome. 
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Our   vision,  when   absent  —  our  glory, 
when  present  — 
Where  thou  art,  O  Liberty!  there  is 
my  home. 

Farewell  to  the  land  where  in  childhood 
I  *ve  wandered ! 
In  yain  is  she  mighty,  in  vain  is  she 
brave  I 
Unblest  is  the  blood  that  for  tyrants  is 
squandered, 
And  fame  has  no  wreaths  for  the  brow 
of  the  slave. 
But  hail  to  thee,  Albion!  who  meet*st 
the  commotion 
Of  Europe  as  calm  as  thy  cliffs  meet 
the  foam  I 
With  no  bonds  but  the  law,  and  no  slave 
but  the  ocean. 
Hail,  Temple  of  Liberty !  thou  art  my 
home.  

Oh  think,  when  a  hero  is  sighing, 

What  danger  in  such  an  adorer ! 
What  woman  can  dream  of  denying 

The  hand  that  lays  laurels  before  her  ? 
No  heart  is  so  guarded  around, 

But  the  smile  of  a  victor  will  take  it; 
No  bosom  can  slumber  so  sound. 

But  the  trumpet  of  glory  will  wake  it. 

Love  sometimes  is  given  to  sleeping, 

And  woe  to  the  heart  that  allows  him; 
For  oh,  neither  smiling  nor  weeping 
Has  power  at  those  moments  to  rouse 
him. 
But  tho*  he  was  sleeping  so  fast. 

That  the  life  almost  seemed  to  forsake 
him, 
Believe  me,  one  soul-thrilling  blast 
From  the  trumpet  of  glory  would  wake 
him. 


Mr.  Orator  Puff  had  two  tones  in  his 
voice, 
The  one  squeaking  thus,  and  the  other 
down  so ! 
In  each  sentence  he  uttered  he  gave  yoo 
your  choice. 
For  one  was  B  alt,  and  the  rest  G  be- 
low. 

Oh !  oh.  Orator  Puff ! 
One    voice     for    one    orator's    surely 
enough. 

But  he  still  talked  away  spite  of  coughs 

and  of  frowns, 
So  distracting  all  ears  with  his  ups  and 

his  downs. 
That  a  wag  once  on  hearing  the  oratot 

say, 
'*  My  voice  is  for  war,'*  asked  him, 

"  Which  of  them,  pray?*» 
Oh !  oh !  etc. 

Reeling  homewards  one  evening,  top- 
heavy  with  gin. 
And  rehearsing    hb   speech    on   the 
weight  of  the  crown. 
He   tript   near  a  sawpit,  and  tumbled 
right  in, 
'*  Sinking  Fund,'*  the  last  woirds  as  his 
noddle  came  down. 
Ohloh!  etc. 

<*  Help !  help !"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  be 

and  she  tones, 
"  Help  me  out!  help  me  out — I  have 

broken  my  bones!  " 
"Help  you  out?"  said  a   Paddy  who 

passed,  **  what  a  bother ! 
Why,  there  's  two  of  you  there,  can't 

you  help  one  another?  '* 
Oh  1  oh  1  etc. 
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OCCASIONAL    EPILOGUE. 

WOKin  lY  MK.  CORRV,  IN  THE  CHAKACIHR  OF 
VAHD,  APntH  TH«  PLAY  OW  THB  DRAMATIST, 
AT  THB  KILKENNY   THSATRK. 

(EmtertMf  as  i/to  ann^ufue  the  Play.) 
Ladhb  and  Gentlenien ,  on  Monday  night, 
For  the  ninth  time  —  oh  accents  of  delight 
To  the  poor  author's  ear,  when  iJiree  times 

three 
With  a  full  bumper  crowns  his  Comedy  I 
^Tieo,  long   by  money,  and  the  muse, 

forsaken. 
He  finds  at  length  his  jokes  and  boxes 

taken, 
And  sees  his  play- bill  circulate  —  alas, 
The  only  bill  on  which  his  name  will  pass ! 
Thus,  Vapid,  thus  shall  Thespian  scrolls 

of  fame 
Thro'  box  and   gallery  waft  your  well- 
known  name, 
^*hile  critic  eyes  the  happy  cast  shall  con, 
And  learned  ladies  spell  your  Dram,  Per^ 

ion, 

T  IS  said  our  worthy  Manager  '  intends 
To  help  my  night,  and  ke^  you  know,  has 

fnen<b. 
Friends,  did  I  say?  for  fixing  friends,  or 

fartt, 
Engaging  actors,  or  engaging  hearts. 
There  '$  nothing  like  him !  wits,  at  his 

request. 
Are  turned  to  fools,  and  dull  dogs  learn 

to}ci;t; 
^*^er5,  for    him,    good     "  trembling 

cowards  **  make, 
And  beaus,  turned  clowns,  look  ugly  for 

his  sake; 
F^  him  eren  lawyers  talk  without  a  fee, 
For  him  (oh  friendship !)  /  act  tragedy ! 
*n  short,  like   Orpheus,  his   persuasive 

tricks 
Make  hoan  amusing,  and  put  life  in  sticks, 

1  The  bue  Mr.  Richard  Power. 


With    such    a   manager    we    can't    but 

please, 
Tho*    London    sent     us    all    her    loud 

O.  P.'s,3 
Let  them  come  on,  like  snakes,  all  hiss 

and  rattle. 
Armed  with  a  thousand  fans,  we  'd  give 

them  battle; 
You,  on  our  side,  R.  P.*  upon  our  banners. 
Soon  should  we  teach  the  saucy  O.  P.'s 

manners: 
And  show  that,  here  —  howe'er  John  Bull 

may  doubt  — 
In   all  oi4r   plays,    the   Riot- Act  's  cut 

out; 
And,  while  we  skim  the  cream  of  many  a 

jest. 
Your  well-timed  thunder  never  sours  its 

zest. 

Oh  gently  thus,  when  three  short  weeks 

are  past, 
At  Shakspeare's  altar,*  shall  we  breathe 

our  last ; 
And,  ere  thb  long-loved  dome  to  ruin 

nods, 
Die  all,  die  nobly,  die  like  demigods ! 

EXTRACT 

FROM  A  PROLOGUB  WRITTBN  AND  SPOKEN  BY 
THB  AUTHOR,  AT  THB  OPENING  OF  THB 
KILKENNY  THBATRB,   OCTOBER,    1809. 

Ykt,  even  here,  tho'  Fiction  rules  the 

hour. 
There  shine  some  genuine  smiles,  beyond 

her  power; 


2  The  brief  appellation  bv  which  those  persons 

>re  dtstinguished  who,  at  trie  opeoinffof  the  new 

theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  clamored  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  old  prices  of  admission. 

3  The  initials  of  our  manager's  name. 

4  This  alludes  to  a  scenic  representadon  then 
preparing  for  Uie  last  night  of  tne  pcrlormancea. 
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And   there  are   tears,   too  —  tears   that 

Memory  sheds 
Even  p'er  the  feast  that  mimic   fancy 

spreads, 
When  her  heart  misses  one  lamented 

guest,* 
Whose  eye  so  long  threw  light  o*er  all 

the  rest ! 
There,  there,  indeed,  the  Muse  forgets 

her  task. 
And  drooping  weeps    behind  Thalia*s 

mask. 

Forgive  this  gloom  —  forgive  this  joyless 

strain. 
Too  sad  to  welcome  pleasure's  smiling 

train. 
But,  meeting  thus,  our  hearts  will  part 

the  lighter, 
As  mist  at  dawn  but  makes  the  setting 

brighter; 
Gay  Epilogue  will  shine  where  Prologue 

fails  — 
As  glow-worms  keep  their  splendor  for 

their  tails. 

I  know  not  why  —  but  time,  methinks, 

hath  past 
More  fleet  than  usual  since  we  parted  last. 
It  seems  but  like  a  dream  of  yester-night. 
Whose  charm  still  hangs,  with  fond,  de- 
laying light; 
And,  ere  the  memory  lose  one  glowing 

hue 
Of  former  joy,  we  come  to  kindle  new. 
Thus  ever  may  the  flying  moments  haste 
With   trackless   foot  along  life's  vulgar 

waste. 
But  deeply  print  and  lingeringly  move, 
When  thus  they  reach  the  sunny  spots  we 

love. 
Oh  yes,  whatever  be  our  gay  career. 
Let  this  be  still  the  solstice  of  the  year, 
Where  Pleasure's  sun  shall  at  its  height 

remain. 
And  slowly  sink  to  level  life  again. 

THE  SYLPH'S  BALL. 
A  Sylph,  as  bright  as  ever  sported 
Her  figure  thro*  the  fields  of  air, 

1  The  late  Mr.  John  Lyster,  one  of  the  oldest 
memben  and  best  acton  of  the  Kilkenny  Theat- 
rical Society. 


By  an  old  swarthy  Gnome  was  courted, 
And,  strange  to  say,  he  won  the  fair. 

The  annals  of  the  oldest  witch 
A  pair  so  sorted  could  not  show. 

But  how  refuse  ?  —  the  Gnome  was  rich, 
The  Rothschild  of  the  world  below; 

And  Sylphs,  like  other  pretty  creatures. 
Are  told,  betimes,  they  must  consider 

Love  as  an  auctioneer  of  features. 
Who  knocks  them  down  to  the  best 
bidder. 

Home  she  was  taken  to  his  Mine  — 
A  Palace  paved  with  diamonds  all  — 

And,  proud  as  Lady  Gnome  to  shine, 
Sent  out  her  tickets  for  a  Ball. 

The  knver  world  of  course  was  there. 
And  all  the  best;  but  of  the  npper 

The  sprinkling  was  but  shy  and  rare,  — 
A  few  old  Sylphids  who  loved  supper. 

As  none  yet  knew  the  wondrous  Lamp 
Of  Davy,  that  renowned  Aladdin, 

And  the  Gnome's  Halls  exhaled  a  damp 
Which  accidents  from  fire  were  bad  in ; 

The  chambers  were  supplied  with  light 
By  many  strange  but  safe  devices; 

Large  flre-flies,  such  as  shine  at  night 
Among    the     Orient*s    flowers    and 
spices;  — 

Musical  flint-mills  —  swiftly  played 
By  elfin  hands — that,  flasbii^  roaod« 

Like  certain  fire-eyed  minstrel  maids. 
Gave  out  at  once  both  light  and  sound. 

Bologna  stones  that  drink  the  sun; 

And  water  from  that  Indian  sea. 
Whose  waves  at  night  like  wild-fire  ran  — 

Corked  up  in  crystal  carefully. 

Glow-worms  that  round  the  tiny  dishes 
Like  little  light -houses,  were  set  up; 

And  pretty  phosphorescent  fishes 
That  by  their  own  gay  light  were  eat 
up. 


'Mong  the  few  guests  from  Ether 
That  wicked   Sylph   whom   Love  we 
call  — 
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My  Lady  knew  him  but  by  name, 
My  Lord,  ber  husband,  not  at  all. 

Some  prudent  Gnomes,  't  is  said,  apprised 
That  he  was  coming,  and,  no  doubt 

Alarmed  about  his  torch,  advised 
He  should  by  all  means  be  kept  out. 

Bat  others  disapproved  this  plan, 
And,    by    his   flame    tho'   somewhat 
frighted. 

Thought  Love  too  much  a  gentleman 
In  such  a  dangerous  place  to  light  it. 

Howercr,  there  he  was  —  and  dancing 
With  the  fair  Sylph,  light  as  a  feather; 

They  looked  like   two  fresh  sunbeams 
glandng 
At  daybreak  down  to  earth  together. 

And  an  had  gone  of!  safe  and  well. 
Bat  for  that  plaguy  torch  whose  light, 

Tboogfa  not  yet  kindled  —  who  could  tell 
How  soon,  how  devilishly,  it  migki? 

And  so  it  chanced  —  which,  in  those  dark 
And  fireless  halls  was  quite  amazing; 

Did  we  Dot  know  how  small  a  spark 
Can  set  the  torch  of  Love  a^blazing. 

Whether  it  came  (when  close  entangled 
In  the  gay  waltz)  from  her  bright  eyes. 

Or  from  the  Itucicit^  that  spangled 
Her  locks  of  jet  —  is  all  surmise; 

Bot  certain  't  is  the  ethereal  girl 
DiJdtop  a  spark  at  some  odd  turning, 

Which  by  the  waltz's  windy  whirl 
Was  fanned  up  into  actual  burning 

Oh  for  that  Lamp's  metallic  gauze. 
That  curuin  of  protecting  wire, 

WTiich  Davy  delicately  draws 
Around  illicit,  dangerous  fire  1  •- 

The  wall  he  seu  Hwixt  Flame  and  Air, 
(Like  that  which  barred  young  This- 
bc's  bliss,) 
Thro*  whose  small  holes  this  dangerous 
I»ir 
May  see  each  other  but  not  kiss.^ 

m,  n0H  feroenmntim  e0n    i. 
Ovio. 


At  first  the  torch  looked  rather  bluely,  — 
A  sign,  they  say,  that  no  good  boded  — 

Then  quick  the  gas  became  unruly. 
And,   crack  1    the  ball-room  all  ex- 
ploded. 

Sylphs,  gnomes,  and  fiddlers  mixt  to- 
gether, 
With  all  their  aunts,  sons,  cousins, 
nieces, 
Like  butterflies  in  stormy  weather. 
Were  blown  —  legs,  wings,  and  tails 
—  to  pieces ! 

While,  mid  these  victims  of  the  torch. 
The  Sylph,  alas,  too,  bore  her  part  — 

Found  lying  with  a  livid  scorch 
As  if  from  lightning  o'er  her  heart ! 


"Well  done" — a  laughing  Goblin  said  — 
Elscaping  from  this  gaseous  strife  — 

**  T  is  not  the  Jin/  time  Love  has  made 
•*  A  biow-up  in  connubial  life !  " 

REMONSTRANCE. 

After  a  Ctmvtrsat  ion , with  L^rd  John  Rnsatlt^ 
m  which  he  had  intitttat*d  umu  Idea  of  £iv- 
{$$£-  w^  mtt/etttkat  Pursuit*, 

What  !  thou^  with  thy  genius,  thy  youth, 
and  thy  name  — 
Thou,  born  of  a  Russell  —  whose  in- 
stinct to  run 
The  accustomed  career  of  thy  sires,  is 
the  same 
As  the  eaglet's,  to  soar  with  his  eyes 
on  the  sun  1 

Whose  nobility  comes  to   thee,  stampt 
with  a  seal. 
Far,  far  more  ennobling  than  monarch 
e'er  set; 
With  the  blood  of  thy  race,  offered  up 
for  the  weal 
Of  a  nation  that  swears  by  that  mar- 
tyrdom yet ! 

Shalt  thcu  be  faint-hearted  and  turn  from 
the  strife, 
From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that 
is  grand 
And  devoted  and  pure  and  adorning  in 
life, 
'T  is  for  high-thoughted  spirits  like 
thine  to  command? 
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Oh  no,   never  dream  it  —  while  good 
men  despair 
Between    tyrants    and    traitors,    and 
timid  men  bow, 
Never  think  for  an  instant  thy  country 
can  spare 
Such  a  light  from  her  darkening  hori- 
zon as  thou. 

With  a  spirit,  as  meek  as  the  gentlest  of 
those 
Who  in  life's  sunny  valley  He  sheltered 
and  warm; 
Yet  bold  and  heroic  as  ever  yet  rose 
To    the    top   cliffs   of    Fortune  and 
breasted  her  storm; 

With  an  ardor   for  liberty  fresh  as  in 
youth 
It  first  kindles  the  bard  and  gives  life 
to  his  lyre; 
Yet  mellowed,  even  now,  by  that  mild- 
ness of  truth 
Which    tempers   but    chills    not    the 
patriot  fire; 

With  an  eloquence  —  not  like  those  rills 
from  a  height. 
Which  sparkle  and  foam  and  in  vapor 
are  o*er; 
But  a  current  that   works  out   its  way 
into  light 
Thro*  the  filtering  recesses  of  thought 
and  of  lore. 

Thus  gifted,  thou  never  canst  sleep  in 
the  shade ; 
If  the  stirrings  of  Genius,  the  music 
of  fame. 
And  the  charms  of  thy  cause  have  not 
power  to  persuade, 
Yet  think   how  to   Freedom  thou  *rt 
pledged  by  thy  Name. 

Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel  by  Del- 
phi's decree 
Sot  apart  for  the  Fane  and  its  service 
divine, 
So  the  branches  that  spring  from  the 
old  Russell  tree 
Are  by  Liberty  claimed  for  the  use  of 
her  Shrine. 


MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

**MY    birth-day*'  —  what    a    different 
sound 
That  word  had  in  my  youthful  ears ! 
And    how,    each    time   the   day   comes 
round, 
Less  and  less  white  its  mark  appears ! 

When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told, 
It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old; 
And  as  Youth  counts  the  shining  links 

That  Time  around  him  binds  so  fast, 
Pleased  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard   that  chain  will    press  at 
last. 
Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain, 

Who   said*  —  "were   he  ordained  to 
run 
"His  long  career  of  life  again,    • 

**  He    would    do    all    that    he    kmi 
done.**  — 
Ah,  't  is  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  sober  birth-days  speaks  to  me; 
Far  otherwise  —  of  time  it  tells, 

Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly; 
Of  counsel  mockt ;  of  talents  inade 

Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs. 
But  oft,  like  Israel's  incense,  laid 

Upon  unholy,  earthly  shrines; 
Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire. 

Of  wandering  after  Love  too  far. 
And  taking  every  meteor  fire 

That  crost  my  pathway,  for  his  star.  — 
All  this  it  tells,  and,  could  I  trace 

The  imperfect  picture  o'er  again. 
With  power  to  add,  retouch,  efface 

The  lights   and  shades,  the   joy  and 
pain. 
How  little  of  the  past  would  stay ! 
How  quickly  all  should  melt  away  — 
All  —  but  that  Freedom  of  the  Mind 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to 
me; 
Those  friendships,  in  my  boyhood  twined, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly; 
And  that  dear  home,  that  saving  ark. 

Whore  Love's  true  light  at  last  1  've 
found, 
Cheering  within,  when  all  grows  dark 

And  comfortless  and  stormy  round ! 

1  FoNTaNBLLB.  —  "  Si  j*  r^commfmcMit  mm 
ceurrikrt^je/traii  to9$t  C4  frnj^ui/tut." 
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FANCY. 

The  more  I  *ve  viewed  this  world,  the 
more  I  've  found, 
That  filled  as   *t  is  with  scenes  and 
creatures  rare, 
Fancy  commands  within  her  own  bright 
nraod 
A  world  of  scenes  and  creatures  far 
more  fair. 
Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there 
A  single  charm,  that 's  not  from  Nature 
won, — 
No  more  than  rainbows  in  their  pride  can 
w«ar 
Aanele  tint  unborrowed  from  the  sun; 
But  't  IS  the  mental  medium  it  shines 

thro*, 
Thit  leads  to  Beauty  all  its  charm  and 

hoe; 
As  the  same  light  that  o'er  the  level  lake 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings. 
Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain-drop, 
make 
Colors  as  gay  as    those  on  angels* 
wingsl 

SONG. 

FANIIY,  DKARISTl 

Yis!  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn, 

Fanny  dearest,  for  thee  I  'd  sigh; 
And  every  smile  on  my  cheek  should 
turn 

To  tears  when  thou  art  nigh, 
fiat  between  love  and  wine  and  sleep, 

So  busy  a  life  I  live. 
That  even  the   time  it  would  take  to 
weep 

b  more  than  my  heart  can  give, 
"nien  wish  me  not  to  despair  and  pine, 

Fanny,  dearest  of  all  tne  dears ! 
The  Lcfve  that  's  ordered  to  bathe  in 
wine, 

Wottld  be  sure  to  take  cold  in  tears. 

Refected  bright  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Fanny  dearest,  thy  image  lies; 
Bat  ah !  the  mirror  would  cease  to  shine, 

If  dimmed  too  often  with  sighs. 
They  kxe  the  half  of  beauty's  light. 

Who  view  it  thro'  sorrow's  tear; 
And  'I  is  but  to  see  thee  truly  bright 

That  I  keep  my  eye-beams  clear. 


Then  wait  no  longer  till  tears  shall  flow  — 
Fanny,  dearest !  the  hope  is  vain; 

If  sunshine  cannot  dissolve  thy  snow, 
I  shall  never  attempt  it  with  rain. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CATUL- 
LUS. 
Carm.  70. 

dictbas  guondamt  etc, 
TO  LBSBIA. 
Thou  told'st  me,  in  our  days  of  love, 
That  I  had  all,that  heart  of  thine ; 
That,  even  to  share  the  couch  of  Jove, 
Thou  wouldst  not,  Lesbia,  part  from 
mine. 

How  purely  wert  thou  worshipt  then ! 

Not  with  the  vague  and  vulgar  flres 
Which  Beauty  wakes  in  soulless  men, — 

But  loved,  as  children  by  their  sires. 

That  flattering  dream,  alas,  is  o'er;  — 
I  know  thee  now  — and  tho'  these  eyes 

Doat  on  thee  wildly  as  before, 
Yet,  even  in  doating,  I  despise. 

Yes,  sorceress — mad  as  it  may  seem  — 
With  all  thy  craft,  such  spells  adorn 
thee. 

That  passion  even  outlives  esteem. 
And  I  at  once  adore — and  scorn  thee. 

Carm.  ii. 

poMca  mmciait  metg  putUm. 


COMRADES    and    friends!    with   whom, 
wfiere'er 
The  fates  have  willed  thro*  life  I  've 
roved, 
Now  speed  ye  home  and  with  you  bear 
These  bitter  words  to  her  I  've  loved. 

Tell  her  from  fool  to  fool  to  run, 
Where'er  her  vain  caprice  may  call; 

Of  all  her  dupes  not  loving  one. 
But  ruining  and  maddening  all. 

Bid  her  forget  —  what  now  is  past  — 
Our  once  dear  love,  whose  ruin  lies 

Like  a  fair  flower,  the  meadow's  last. 
Which  feels  the   ploughshare's  edge 
and  dies  I 
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Carm.  29. 

peninsiUarum  Ssrmiat  msttlarumf$t* 
ocelU. 

Sweet  Sirmio !  thou,  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peniusulas  and  isles, 
That  In  our  lakes  of  silver  lie. 

Or   sleep    enwreathed    by  Neptune*s 
smiles  — 

How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly ! 

Still  doubting,  asking  —  can  it  be 
That  I  have  left  Bithynia^s  sky, 

And  gaze  in  safety  upon  thee? 

Oh  !  what  is  happier  than  to  find 
Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past; 

When,  anxious  long,  the  lightened  mind 
Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last : 

When,  tired  with  toil  o*er  land  and  deep, 
Again  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 

Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 
On  the  long- wbhed- for  bed  once  more.^ 

This,  this  it  is  that  pays  alone 
The  ills  of  all  life's  former  track. — 

Shine  out,  my  beautiful,  my  own 
Sweet  Sirmio,  greet  thy  master  back. 

And  thou,  fair  Lake,  whose  water  quaffs 
The  light  of  heaven  like  Lydia's  sea. 

Rejoice,  rejoice  —  let  all  that  laughs 
Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  for  me  I 


TIBULLUS  TO  SULPICIA. 

Mulia  tuum  nobis  suhdMcet  femuta  UctMm,  etc. 
Lib.  iv.  Carm.  13. 

**  Never  shall  woman's  smile  have  power 
^*To    win     me    from    those    gentle 
charms!  "  — 

Thus  swore  I,  in  that  happy  hour. 
When  Love  first  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

And  still  alone  thou  charm'st  my  sight  — 
Still,  tho'  our  city  proudly  shine 

With  forms  and  faces,  fair  and  bright, 
I  see  none  fair  or  l>right  but  thine. 

1  0  <iuid  splutit  tti  btaittts  cur  it  ^ 
cum  mffu  onus  refionit,  ac  ptrtgrin» 
lahore  fessi  vtnimMs  iarem  ad  nostmmt 
dgiideraioqtt*  acquitscimus  Uci»» 


Would  thou  wert  fair  lor  only  me, 
Andcouldst  no  heart  but  mine  allure ! — 

To  all  men  else  unpleasing  be, 
So  shall  I  feel  my  prize  secure.* 

Oh,  love  like  mine  ne'er  wants  the  zest 
Of  others'  envy,  others*  praise; 

But,  in  its  silence  safely  blest. 

Broods  o'er  a  bliss  it  ne'er  betrsS^s. 

Charm  of  my  life  1  by  whose  sweet  power 
All  cares  are  husht,  all  ills  subdiMd  — 

My  light  in  even  the  darkest  bour» 
My  crowd  in  deepest  solitude !  * 

No,  not  tho'  heaven  itseU  sent  down 
Some    maid   of   more   than   heavenly 
charms, 

With  bliss  undreamt  thy  bard  to  crown, 
Would  he  for  her  forsake  those  arms ! 


IMITATION. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

With  women  and  apples  both  Paris  and 
Adam 
Made  mischief  enough  in  their  day :  — 
God  be  praised  that  the  fate  of  mankind, 
my  dear  Madam, 
Depends  not  on  «j,  the  same  way. 
For,  weak  as  I  am  with  temptation  to 
grapple. 
The  world  would  have  doably  to  me 
thee; 
Like  Adam,  I  'd  gladly  take  from  thee 
the  apple, 
Like  Paris,  at  once  give  it  io  thee 

INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 

ADDRESSED  TO  LORD  LANSDOWNB. 

September,  1818. 
Some  think  we  bards  have  nothing  real ; 

That  poets  live  among  the  stars  so. 
Their  very  dinners  are  ideal, — 

(And,  heaven  knows,  too  oft  they  arf 
so,)  — 
For  instance,  that  we  have,  instead 
Of  vulgar  chops  and  stews  and  hashes, 

2  displiceas  aliisy  sic  ego  tutus  ere. 

3  tu  mihi  curarum  re^ies^  tm  mmiSt  vei  otrM 
/utMeUf  ft  m  totds  tm  miki  furim  Itcis. 
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Fint  coarse  —  a  Phoenix,  at  the  head, 

Dooe  in  its  own  celestial  ashes; 
At  foot,  a  q^et  which  kept  singing 
All  the  time  iu  occk  was  wringing. 
Side  dishes,  thus  —  Minerva's  owl. 
Or  any  such  like  learned  fowl : 
Doves,  such  as  heaven's  poulterer  gets. 
When  Cupid  shoou  his  mother's  pets. 
Larks    stewed    in    Morning's    roseate 
breath. 
Or  roasted  by  a  sunbeam's  splendor; 
And  nightingales,  berhymed  to  death  — 
Like  young  pigs  whipt  to  make  them 
tender. 

Sodi  fare  may  suit  those  bards,  who  *re 

able 
To  banquet  at  Duke  Humphrey's  table; 
But  as  for  me,  who  've  long  been  taught 

To  eat  and  drink  like  other  people; 
And  can  put  up  with  mutton,  bought 

^liere   Bromham^  rears   its    ancient 
steeple  — 
If  Lansdowne.will  consent  to  share 
My  humble  feast,  the*  rude  the  fare. 
Vet,  seasoned  by  that  salt  he  brings 
From  Attica's  saKnest  springs, 
T  will  turn  to  dainties;  —  while  the  cup. 
Beneath  Ids  influence  brightening  up, 
Like  that  of  Baucis,  touched  by  Jove, 
Win  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above  I 

VERSES  TO  THE  POET  CRABBE'S 
INKSTAND.* 

WUTTXN  MAY,    183a. 

All,  as  he  left  it  I  —  even  the  pen, 
So  lately  at  that  mind's  command, 

Cvdes&ly  lying,  as  if  then 
Just  fallen  from  his  gifted  hand. 

Have  we  then  lost  him  ?  scarce  an  hour, 
A  Uttle  hoar,  seems  to  have  past, 

Since  life  and  Inspiration's  power 
Around  that  relic  breathed  their  last. 

Ah,  powerless  now  —  like  talisman 
Found  in  some  vanished  wizard's  halls, 

1  A  pictaresque  village  In  sight  of  mjr  cottage, 
aad  froai  which  it  i»  separated  but  bf  a  small 


S  Sooa  after  Mr.  Crabbe's  death,  the  sons  of 
tWceatkiMni&l  me  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
■e the  bl^taod.  pcocfl,  etc.,  which  their  dtstin> 
cuiksd  father  bul  long  bacn  m  tfas  habU  of  using. 


Whose  mighty  charm  with  him  began. 
Whose  charm   with    him   extinguisht 
falls. 

Yet  tho',  alas  I  the  gifu  that  shone 
Around  that  pen's  exploring  track, 

Be  now,  with  its  great  master,  gone. 
Nor  living  hand  can  call  them  back ; 

Who  does  not  feel,  while  thus  bis  eyes 
Rest  on  the  enchanter's  broken  wand. 

Each  earth-born  spell  it  worked  arise 
Before  him  in  succession  grand  ?  ~* 

Grand,  from  the  Truth  that  reigns  o'er 
all; 
The   unshrinking  Truth  that  lets  her 
light 
Thro*  Life's  low,  dark,  interior  fall. 
Opening  the  whole,  severely  bright : 

Yet  softening,  as  she  frowns  along. 
O'er  scenes  which  angeb  weep  to  see  -*« 

Where    Truth    herself    half    veils    the 
Wrong, 
In  pity  of  the  Misery. 

True  bard !  —  and  simple,  as  the  race 

Of  true-born  poets  ever  are. 
When,  stooping  from  their  starry  place, 

They  're  children  near,  tho'  gcxls  afar. 

How  freshly  doth  my  mind  recall, 

'Mong  the  few  days  I  've  known  with 
thee, 

One  that,  most  buoyantly  of  all. 
Floats  in  the  wake  of  memory;  • 

When  he,  the  poet,  doubly  graced. 
In  life,  as  in  his  perfect  strain. 

With    that   pure,   mellowing   power   of 
Taste, 
Without  which  Fancy  shines  in  vain; 

Who  in  his  page  will  leave  behind. 
Pregnant  with  genius  tho'  it  be, 

But  half  the  treasures  of  a  mind. 
Where  Sense  o'er  all  holds  mastery;  — 

3  llie  lines  that  follow  allode  to  a  day  patssed 
in  company  with  Mr.  Crabbe,  many  jrean  since, 
when  a  party,  consisting  only  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  and  the  author  of  these  verses,  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
at  his  kotiM  at  Syoaaham. 
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Friend  of  long  years  I  of  friendship  tried 
Thro*  many  a  bright  and  dark  event; 

In    doubts,    my  judge  —  in    taste,   my 
guide  — 
In  all,  my  stay  and  ornament ! 

He,  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day. 
And  all  were  guests  of  one  whose  hand 

Hath  shed  a  new  and  deathless  ray 
Around  the  lyre  of  this  great  land; 

In  whose  sea-odes  —  as  in  those  shells 
Where  Ocean's  voice  of  majesty 

Seems  still  to  sound  —  immortal  dwells 
Old  Albion's  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 

Such  was  our  host;  and  tho*,  since  then, 
Slight  clouds  have  risen  'twixt  him  and 
me. 

Who  would  not  grasp  such  hand  again, 
Stretched  forth  again  in  amity? 

Who  can,  in  this  short  life,  afford 
To  let  such  mists  a  moment  stay. 

When  thus  one  frank,  atoning  word, 
Like  sunshine,  melts  them  all  away? 

Bright  was  our  board  that  day  —  tho*  one 
Unworthy  brother  there  had  place; 

As  *mong  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 
One  was,  they  say,  of  earthly  race. 

Yet,  next  to  Genius  is  the  power 
Of  feeling  where  true  Genius  lies; 

And  there  was  light  around  that  hour 
Such  as,  in  memory,  never  dies; 

Light  which  comes  o*er  me,  as  I  gaze. 
Thou  Relic  of  the  Dead,  on  thee. 

Like  all  such  dreams  of  vanisht  days, 
Brightly,  indeed  —  but  mournfully  1 

TO   CAROLINE,   VISCOUNTESS 
VALLETORT. 

WRITTKN   AT  LACOCK    ABBBY,   JANUARY,    1832. 

When  I  would  sing  thy  beauty's  light, 
Such  various  forms,  and  all  so  bright, 
I  *ve  seen  thee,  from  thy  childhood,  wear, 
I  know  not  which  to  call  most  fair, 
Nor  'mong   the   countless   charms   that 

spring 
For  ever  round  thee,  wki<h  to  sing. 


When  I  would  paint  thee  as  thou  an. 
Then  all  thou  wert  comes  o*er  my  heart  — 
The  graceful  child  in  Beauty*s  dawn 
Within  the  nursery*s  shade  withdrawn. 
Or  peeping  out  —  like  a  young  moon 
Upon  a  world  *t  will  brighten  soon. 
Then  next  in  girlhood*s  blushing  hoar, 
As  from  thy  own  loved  Abbey-tower 
I  *ve  seen  thee  look,  all  radiant,  down, 
With  smiles  that  to  the  hoary  frown 
Of  centuries  round  thee  lent  a  ray. 
Chasing  even  Age*s  gloom  away;  — 
Or  in  the  world's  resplendent  throng, 
As  I  have  markt  thee  glide  along, 
Among  the  crowds  of  fair  and  great 
A  spirit,  pure  and  separate, 
To  which  even  Admiration *s  eye 
Was  fearful  to  approach  too  nigh;  — 
A  creature  circled  by  a  spell 
Within  which  nothing  wrong  could  dwell; 
And  fresh  and  clear  as  from  the  source. 
Holding  thro'  life  her  limpid  coarse, 
Like  Arethusa  thro*  the  sea. 
Stealing  in  fountain  purity. 

Now,  too,  another  change  of  light  1 
As  noble  bride,  still  meekly  bright, 
Thou  bring'st  thy  Lord  a  dower  above 
All  earthly  price,  pure  woman's  love; 
And  show'st  what  lustre  Rank  receives, 
When  with  his  proud  Corinthian  leaves 
Her  rose  thus  high-bred  Beaaty  weaves. 

Wonder  not  if,  where  all  *s  so  fair, 
To  choose  were  more  than  bard  can  dare; 
Wonder  not  if,  while  every  scene 
I  've  watched  thee  thro'  so  bright  hath 

been. 
The  enamoured  Muse  should,  in  her  quest 
Of  beauty,  know  not  where  to  rest. 
But,  dazzled,  at  thy  feet  thus  faU, 
Hailing  thee  beautiful  in  all  1 

A  SPECULATION. 

Of  all   speculations    the  market  holds 
forth. 
The  best  that  I  know  for  a  lover  of 
pelf, 
Is  to  buy  Marcus  up,  at  the  price  he  is 
worth, 
And  then  sell  him  at  that  which  he  sets 
on  himself. 
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TO  MY   MOTHER. 

WttTTSN  IN   A   POCKBT  BOOK,    1822. 

Thky  tell  OS  of  an  Indian  tree, 

Which,  howsoc'er  the  sun  and  sky 
May  tempt  \X&  boughs  to  wander  free, 

hxA  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  high, 
Far  better  lores  to  bend  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 
From  which  the  life  that  fills  and  warms 

Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

TisthuSt  tbo*  wooed  by  flattering  friends. 
And  fed  with  fame  (f/ fame  it  be) 

Thi^  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 
With  lore's  true  instinct,  back  to  thee ! 

LOVE  AND   HYMEN. 

Love  had  a  fever  —  ne'er  could  close 

His  little  eyes  till  day  was  breaking; 
And  wild  and  strange  enough,  Heaven 
knows. 
The  things    he    raved    about    while 
waking. 

To  let  him  pine  so  were  a  sin;  — 
One   to    whom    all    the    world's    a 
debtor  — 

So  Doctor  Hymen  was  called  in, 
And  Love  that  night  slept  rather  better. 

Nfxt  day  the  case  gave  further  hope  yet, 
Tho'  still  some  ugly  lever  latent ;  — 

"  Dose,  as  before  **  —  a  gentle  opiate, 
For  which  old  Hymen  has  a  patent. 

After  a  month  of  daily  call, 

So  list  the  dose  went  on  restoring. 
That  Love,  who  first  ne'er  slept  at  all, 

Now  took,  the  rogue !  to  downright 
looring. 

LINES 

ON   THB 

EJnUY   OF    THE    AUSTRIANS    INTO 
NAPLES, 

1821. 

(arhciu  noiati. 

At— down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves 
as  they  are, 
Fioia  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their 
dastardly  veins. 


That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's 
war,* 
Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in 
chains. 

On,  on  like  a  cloud,  thio'  their  beautiful 
vales, 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them 
o'er  — 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye 
sails 
From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe  and 
shadow  their  shore ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word  —  let  men 
of  all  lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring 
to  the  poles. 
When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let 
fall  "from  their  hands 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter 
their  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is 
driven. 
Base   slaves!    let   the   whet   of   their 
agony  be, 
To   think  —  as  the  Doomed  often  think 
of  that  heaven 
They   had   once   within  reach  —  that 
they  might  have  been  free. 

Oh  shame !  when  there  was  not  a  bosom 
whose  heat 
Ever  rose 'bove  the  terooi  Castlereagh's 
heart, 
That  did  not,  like  echo,  your  war-hymn 
repeat. 
And  send   all   its  prayers  with  your 
Liberty's  start; 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope  —  when  a 
spirit  that  breathed 
The  fresh  air  of  the  olden  time  whis- 
pered about; 
And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,   half-way 
unsheathed. 
But   waited    one    conquering   cry   to 
flash  out ! 

When   around  you  the  shades  of  your 
Mighty  in  fame, 
FiLiCAjAS  and    Pktrarchs,   teemed 
bunting  to  view, 
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And  their  words  and  their  warnings,  like 
tongues  of  bright  flame     , 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling 
on  you ! 

Oh  shame !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment 
of  life 
Worth  the  history  of  ages,  when,  had 
you  but  hurled 
One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 
Between    freemen    and    tyrants    had 
spread  thro'  the  world  — 

That  then  —  oh !  disgrace  upon  manhood 
—  even  then, 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your 
pitiful  breath; 
Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might 
have  stood  men, 
And  prefer  the  slave*s  life  of  prostration 
to  death. 

It   is  strange,   it   is   dreadful :  —  shout. 
Tyranny, shout 
Thro*   your    dungeons    and    palaces, 
**  Freedom  is  o'er; "  — 
If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light, 
tread  it  out, 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness 
once  more. 

For  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim 
to  be  free, 
Come,  Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let 
me  kiss ; 
Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of 
thee, 
Than  to  sully  even  chains  by  a  struggle 
like  this  1 

SCEPTICISM. 
Ere  Psyche  drank  the  cup  that  shed 

Immortal  Life  into  her  soul. 
Some  evil  spirit  poured,  't  is  said, 

One  drop  of  Doubt  into  the  bowl  — 

Which,  mingling  darkly  with  the  stream, 
To  Psyche's  lips  — she  knew  not  why — 

Made  even  that  blessed  nectar  seem 
As  tho*  its  sweetness  soon  would  die. 

Oft,  in  the  very  arms  of  Love, 

A  chill  came  o'er  her  heart  —  a  fear 

That  Death  might,  even  yet,  remove 
Her  spirit  from  that  happy  spbsre. 


**  Those  simny  ringlets,**  she  cxdainwd, 
Twining  them  round  her  snowy  fingers; 

**  That  forehead,  where  a  light  unnamed, 
**  Unknown  on  earth,  forever  lingers; 

«*  Those  lips,  thro*  which  I  feel  the  breath 
•*Of  Heaven  itself,  whene'er  they 
sever  — 

**Say,  are  they  mine,  beyond  all  death, 
**  My  own,  hereafter,  and  for  ever? 

**  Smile  not  —  I  know  that  starry  brow, 
**  Those  ringlets,  and  bright  lips  of 
thine, 

•*  Will  always  shine,  at  thev  do  now  — 
*^  But  shall  /  live  to  u€  them  shine?  " 

In  vain  did  Love  say,  **  Turn  thine  eyes 

•*On  all  that  sparkles  round  thee  here — 

**  Thou  'rt  now  in  heaven  where  nothing 

dies, 

**  And  in  these  arms  —  what  canst  tboc 

fear?" 

In  vain  —  the  fatal  drop,  that  f tde 
Into  that  cup's  immortal  treasure, 

Had  lodged  its  bitter  near  her  soul, 
And  gave  a  tinge  to  every  pleasure 

And,  tho'  there  ne'er  was  transport  giver 
Like  Psyche's  with  that  radiant  hojt 

Hers  is  the  only  face  in  heaven, 
That  wears  a  cloud  amid  its  joy. 

A  JOKE  VERSIFIED. 

•*  Come,  come,"  said  Tom's  father,  "at 
your  time  of  life, 
**  There  's  no  longer  excuse  for  thus 
playing  the  rake  — 
<*It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  of 
taking  a  wife  "  — 
**  Why,  so  it  is,  father — whose  wifr 
shall  I  take?  " 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Pure  as  the  mantle,  which,  o'er  hin 
who  stood 
By  Jordan's  stream,  descended  from 
the  sky. 
Is  that  remembrance  which  the  wise  and 
good 
Leave  in  the  hearts  that  love  them 
when  they  die. 
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So  pare,  w  precious  shall  the  memory  be, 
Bcqicuhedt  in  dytog,  to  our  souls  by 

ibce  — 
So  sbiJl  the  lore  we  bore  thee,  cherisht 


Within  our  souls  thro'  grief  mod  pain 

tad  strife. 
Be,  tike  Elisha's  cruse,  a  holy  charm. 
Wherewith  to  **  heal  the  waters"  of 

thishfe! 

TO  JAMES  OORRY,   ESQ. 

m  MB  MAKING   MS  A  PRBSaifT  OP  A  WINS 
STKAINBR. 

BaiOHTON,  Jane,  1835. 
Tms  Kfc,  dear  G>rry,  who  can  doubt?  — 

Resembles  much  friend  Ewart*s  *  wine, 
Whcn/rj/  the  rosy  drops  come  out, 

How  beautiful,  how  clear  they  shine  I 

And  thus  awhile  they  keep  their  tint. 
So  free  from  even  a  shade  with  some. 

That  they  would  smile,  did  you  but  hint. 
That  darker  drops  would  ever  come. 

Bat  looD  the  ruby  tide  runs  short, 
Each  minute    makes    the    sad    truth 
plamcr, 

Tdl  hfe,  like  old  and  crusty  port. 
When  near  its  close,  requires  a  strainer. 

Tkit  friendship  can  alone  confer. 
Alone  can  teach  the  drops  to  pass, 

U  Bot  as  bright  as  onte  they  were. 
At  least  Qockmded,  thro'  the  glass. 

Nor,  Corry,  could  a  boon  be  mine. 
Of  which  this  heart  were  fonder,  vainer, 

Tban  thos,  if  life  grow  like  old  wine. 
To  have  thy  friendship  for  its  strainer. 

FRAGMENT    OF    A    CHARACTER. 

Hike  lies  Factotum  Ned  at  last; 

Long  as  he  breathed  the  vital  air, 
Kothiog  throughout  alt  Europe  past 

In  which  Ned  had  n't  some  small  share. 

Whoe'er  was  ««,  whoe'er  was  out^ 
Whatever  statesmen  did  or  said. 

If  not  exactly  brought  about, 
T  was  all,  at  least,  contrived  by  Ned. 

1  A  wfa>e  merchant* 


With  Nap,  if  Russia  went  to  war, 
'T  was  owing,  under  Providence, 

To  certain  hints  Ned  gave  the  Tsar  — 
(Vide  his  pamphlet  —  price,  sixpence.) 

If  France  was  beat  at  Waterloo  — 
As  all  but  Frenchmen  think  she  was  — 

To  Ned,  as  Wellington  well  knew, 
Was  owing  half  that  day's  applause. 

Then  for  his  news  —  no  envoy's  bag 
E'er  past  so  many  secrets  thro'  it; 

Scarcely  a  telegraph  could  wag 

Its  wooden  finger,  but  Ned  knew  it. 

Such  tales  he  had  of  foreign  plots. 
With  foreign  names,  one's  ear  to  buzz 
in! 

From  Russia,  shtfi  and  of 5  in  lots. 
From  Poland,  owskis  by  the  dozen. 

When   George,  alarmed   for   England's 
creed. 

Turned  out  the  last  Whig  ministry. 
And  men  asked  —  who  advised  the  deed  ? 

Ned  modestly  contest  't  was  he. 

For  tho',  by  some  unlucky  miss. 

He  had  not  downright  seen  the  King, 

He  sent  such  hints  thro'  Viscount  Tfus^ 
To   Marquis    Tkatf  as  clenched   the 
thing. 

The  same  it  was  in  science,  arts, 

The  Drama,  Books,  MS.  and  printed  — 
Kean   learned   from   Ned   his  cleverest 
parts. 
And  Scott's  last  work  by  him  was 
hinted. 

Childe  Harold  in  the  proofs  he  read. 
And,  here   and  there,  infused  some 
soul  in  *t  — 
Nay,  Davy's  Lamp,  till  seen  by  Ned, 
Had  —  odd    enough  —  an    awkward 
hole  in  't. 

'T  was  thus,  all-doing  and  all-knowing, 
Wit,  statesman,  boxer,  chymist,  singer, 

Whatever  was  the  best  pie  going, 

In  that  Ned  —  trust   him  —  had   his 
finger. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  SING  THEE? 

What  shall  I  sing  thee?     Shall  I  tell 
Of  that  bright  hour,  remembered  well 
As  tho'  it  shone  but  yesterday, 
When  loitering  idly  in  the  ray 
Of  a  spring  sun  I  heard  o'er-head, 
My  name  as  by  some  spirit  said, 
And,  looking  up,  saw  two  bright  eyes 

Above  me  from  a  casement  shine, 
Dazzling  my  mind  with  such  surprise 

As  they,  who  sail  beyond  the  Line, 
Feel  when  new  stars  above  them  rise;  — 
And  it  was  thine,  the  voice  that  spoke, 

Like  AriePsi  in  the  mid-air  then; 
And  thine  the  eye  whose  lustre  broke  — 

Never  to  be  forgot  again ! 

What  shall  I  sing  thee?     Shall  I  weave 
A  song  of  that  sweet  summer-eve, 
(Summer,  of  which  the  sunniest  part 
Was  that  we,  each,  had  in  the  heart,) 
When  thou  and  I,  and  one  like  thee. 

In  life  and  beauty,  to  the  sound 
Of  our  own  breathless  minstrelsy. 

Danced  till  the  sunlight  faded  round, 
Ourselves  the  whole  ideal  Ball, 
Lights,  music,  company,  and  all ! 
Oh,  't  is  not  in  the  languid  strain 

Of  lute  like  mine,  whose  day  is  past, 
To  call  up  even  a  dream  again 

Of  the  fresh  light  those  moments  cast. 

COUNTRY   DANCE  AND  QUA- 
DRILLE. 
One  night   the   nymph   called   country 
dance  — 
(Whom  folks,  of  late,  have  used  so  ill, 
Preferring  a  coquette  from  France, 
That  mincing    thing,   MamselU  qua- 
drille- 
Having  been  chased  from  London  down 

To  tnat  most  humble  haunt  of  all 
She  used  to  grace  —  a  Country  Town  — 
Went  smiling  to  the  New-Year*s  Ball. 

"  Here,  here,  at  least," she  cried,  "tho' 
driven 
"From   London's   gay    and    shining 
tracks  — 
*•  Tho*,  like  a  Peri  cast  from  heaven, 
"  I  've  lost,  for  ever  lost,  Almack's — 


**  Tho*  not  a  London  Miss  alive 

"  Would   now   lor  her    acquaintance 
own  me; 
"  And  spinsters,  even,  of  forty- five, 
**  Upon  their  honors  ne'er  have  known 
me; 

**  Here,  here,  at  least,  I  triumph  slill, 
"And  —  spite  of    some    few    dandy 
Lancers, 
"  Who  vainly  try  to  preach  Quadrille  — 
**  See   naught   but   true-blue  Country 
Dancers. 

**  Here  still  I  reign,  and,  fresh  in  charms, 
"  My  throne,  like  Magna  Charta,  raise 

•*  'Mong  sturdy,  free-born  legs  and  arms, 
*'  That  scorn  the  threaten'd  <kaint 
anglaisej** 

*T  was  thus  she  said,  as  mid  the  din 
Of  footmen,  and  the  town  sedan. 

She  lighted  at  the  King's  Head  Inn, 
And  up  the  stairs  triumphant  ran. 

The  Squires  and  their  Squiresses  all, 
With  young  Squirinas,  just  come  out^ 

And  my  Lord's  daughters  from  the  Hall, 
(QuaLdrillers  in  their  hearts  no  doubt,) — 

All  these,  as  light  she  tript  up  stairs. 
Were  in  the  cloak-room  seen  assem* 
bling  — 
When,  hark  I  some  new,  outlandish  airs. 
From  the  First  Fiddle,  set  her  ttem- 
bling. 

She  slops  —  she  listens  —  can  it  be? 

Alas,  in  vain  her  cars  would  'scape  it  — 
It  is  "  Di  taniipalpiti  ** 

As  plain  as  English  bow  can  scrape  it. 

**  Courage !"  however  —  in  she  goes. 
With  her  best,  sweeping  country  grace; 

When,  ah  too  true,  her  worst  of  foes. 
Quadrille,  ■  there  meets   her,  lace  to 
face. 

Oh  for  the  lyre,  or  violin, 

Or  kit  of  that  gay  Muse,  Terpsichore, 
To  sing  the  rage  these  nymphs  were  in, 

Their  looks  and  language,  airs  and 
trickery. 
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Tbere  stood  Qoadrillc,  with  cat-like  face 
(Tbe  beau-ideal  of  French  beaaty), 

A  htod-box  thing,  all  art  and  lace 
Down  from  her  nose-tip  to  her  shoe- 
tie. 

Her  floances,  fresh  from  Victorine  — 
From  Hipp^iytty  her  rouge  and  hair  — 

Her  poetry,  from  Lamartine  — 
Her  morals,  from  —  the  Lord  knows 
where. 

And,  when  she  danced  —  so  slidingly, 
So  near  the  ground  she  plied  her  art, 

Voo  'd  swear  her  mother-earth  and  she 
Had  made  a  compact  ne'er  to  part. 

Her  face  too,  all  the  while,  sedate, 
No  signs  of  life  or  motion  showing, 

Like  a  bright  pendulis  dial-plate  — 
So  still,  you  'd   hardly   think  't  was 

« 
Fall  fronting  her  stood  Country  Dance  — 
A  fresh,  frank  nymph,  whom  you  would 
know 
For  English,  at  a  single  glance  — 
English  all  o'er,  from  top  to  toe. 

A  Ktllc  gauche^  \  is  fair  to  own. 
And  rather  given  to  skips  and  bounces; 

Eodangering  thereby  many  a  gown, 
And    playing,    oft,     the    devil    with 
floances. 

CoHke  MamselU  —  who  would  pref 

(As  morally  a  lesser  ill) 
A  thousand  flaws  of  character, 

To  one  vile  rumple  of  a  frill. 

No  rouge  did  She  of  Albion  wear; 

Let  her  but  run  that  two-heat  race 
She  calls  a  Set^  not  Dian  e'er 

Came  rosier  from  the  woodland  chase. 

Sich  was  the  nymph,  whose  soul  had  in 't 
Soch  anger  now  —  whose  eyes  of  blue 

(EjFcs  of  mat  bright,  victorious  tint, 
Whkfa  English  maids  caU  **  Water- 

I^  sommer  lightnings,  in  the  dusk 
Of  a  warm  evening,  flashing  broke. 


While  —  to  the  tune  of  **  Money  Musk,*'  * 
Which  struck  up  now — she  proudly 
spoke  — 

**  Heard  you   that  strain  —  that  )oyous 
strain? 
•*  'T  was  such  as   England  loved  to 
hear, 
**  Ere  thou  and  all  thy  frippery  train, 
**  Corrupted  both  her  foot  and  ear  — 

**  Ere   Waltz,   that    rake   from    foreign 
lands, 
•*  Presumed,  in  sight  of  all  beholders, 
**  To  lay  his  rude,  licentious  hands 
**  On    virtuous    English    backs    and 
shoulders  — 

**  Ere  times  and  morals  both  grew  bad, 
**  And,  yet  unfleeced  by  funding  block- 
heads, 
**  Happy  John  Bull  not  only  had^ 

**  But    danced    to,    *  Money  in  both 
pockets.' 

•*  Alas,  the  change !  —  Oh,  Londonderry, 
•*  Where  is  the  land  could  'scape  di- 
asters, 

**  With  such  a  Foreign  Secretary, 

••  Aided  by  Foreign  Dancing  Masters? 

**  Woe  to  ye,  men  of  ships  and  shops ! 

**  Rulers  of  day-books  and  of  waves  1 
**  Quadrilled,  on  one  side,  into  fops, 

*•  And  drilled,  on  t'  other,  into  slaves  1 

**  Ye,  too,  ye  lovely  victims,  seen, 
**  Like  pigeons,  trussed  for  exhibition, 

**  With  elbows,  i  la  trapaudintf 

♦*  And   feet,   in  —  God  knows  what 
position; 

*•  Hemmed  in  by  watchful  chaperons, 
**  Inspectors  of  your  airs  and  graces, 

••  Who  intercept  all  whispered  tones, 
"And  read  your  telegraphic  faces; 

**  Unable  with  the  youth  adored, 
*'  In  that  grim  cordon  of  Mammas, 

**  To  interchange  one  tender  word, 
**  Tho'  whispered  but  in  quetu-de^chatt, 

1  An  oki  Eagiish  oountiy  daooa. 
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**  Ah  did  you  know  how  blest  we  ranged, 
**  Ere  vile  Quadrille  usurpt  the  fiddle  — 

•♦  What  looks  in  setting  were  exchanged, 
**  What  tender  words  in  eUrwn  the 
middle; 

•*  How  many  a  couple,  like  the  wind, 
**  Which  nothing  in  its  course  controls, 

"  Left  time  and  chaperons  far  behind, 
'*  And  gave  a  loose  to  legs  and  souls; 

**  How  matrimony  throve  —  ere  stopt 
**  By  this  cold,  silent,  foot -coquetting — 

•*  How  charmingly  one's  partner  popt 
**  The  important  question  in  poussette- 
ittg. 

•*  While  now,  alas  —  no  sly  advances  — 
*' No   marriage    hints  —  all    goes   on 
badly  — 
**  Twixt   Parson    Malthus  and    French 
Dances, 
**  We,  girls,  are  at  a  discount  sadly. 

*•  Sir  William  Scott  (now  Baron  Stowell) 

•*  Declares  not  half  so  much  is  made 
"By   Licences  —  and    be    must    know 
well  — 
**  Since   vile  Quadrilling   spoiled   the 
trade." 

She  ceased  —  tears  fell  from  every  Miss — 
She  now  had   touched   the   true   pa- 
thetic :  — 

One  such  authentic  fact  as  this, 
Is  worth  whole  volumes  theoretic. 

Instant  the  cry  was  •*  Country  Dance !  ** 
And  the  maid  saw,  with  brightening 
face, 

The  Steward  of  the  night  advance, 
And  lead  her  to  her  birthright  place. 

rhe  fiddles,  which  awhile  had  ceased. 
Now  tuned  again  their  summons  sweet. 

And,  for  one  happy  night,  at  least, 
Old  England's  triumph  was  complete. 

GAZEL. 
Haste,  Maami,  the  spring  is  nigh; 

Already,  in  the  unopened  flowers 
That  sleep  around  us.  Fancy's  eye 

Can  see  the  blush  of  future  bowers; 
And  joy  it  brings  to  thee  and  me. 
My  own  belov^  Maftmi ! 


The  streamlet  frozen  on  its  way, 
To  feed  the  marble  Founts  of  Kings, 

Now,  loosened  by  the  vernal  ray, 
Upon  its  path  exulting  springs  — 

As  doth  this  bounding  heart  to  thee. 

My  ever  blissful  Maami ! 

Such  bright  hours  were  not  made  to  stay; 

Enough  if  they  awhile  remain, 
Like  Irem's  bowers,  that  fade  away. 

From  time  to  time,  and  come  again. 
And  life  shall  all  one  Irem  be 
For  us,  my  gentle  Maami. 

O  haste,  for  this  impatient  heart. 
Is  like  the  rose  in  Yemen's  vale. 

That  rends  its  inmost  leaves  apart 
With  passion  for  the  nightingale; 

So  languishes  this  soul  for  thee. 

My  bright  and  blushing  Maami  t 

LINES 

ON  THB  DEATH  OP 

JOSEPH    ATKINSON,    ESQ.,  OF 
DUBLIN. 

If  ever  life  was  prosperously  cast, 
If  ever  life  was  like  the  lengthened 
flow 
Of  some  sweet  music,  sweetness  to  the 
last, 
'T  was  hb  who,  mourned  by  many, 
sleeps  below. 

The  sunny  temper,  bright  where  all  is 
strife. 
The  simple  heart  above  all  worldly 
wiles; 
Light  wit  that  plays  along  the  cahn  of 
life. 
And  stirs  its  languid  surface  into  smiles; 

Pure  charity  that  comes  not  in  a  shower. 
Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it 
feeds, 
But,  like  the  dew,  with  gradial  sileiit 
power. 
Felt  in  the  bloom  ft  leaves  along  the 
meads; 

The  happy  grateful  spirit,  that  improves 
And  brightens  every  gift  by  fortonc 
given; 
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That,  wander  where  it  will  with  those  it 
loves. 
Makes  every  place  a  home,  and  home 
a  heaven : 

All   these   were    his.  —  Oh,   thou   who 
read*st  this  stone, 
When  for  thyself,  thy  children,  to  the 

Thou    hambly    prayest,   ask   this   boon 
alone, 
That  ye  like  him  may  live,  like  him 
may  diet 

GENIUS  AND  CRITICISM. 

Sbnkca. 

Of  old,  the  Sultan  Genius  reigned, 

As  Nature  meant,  supreme,  alone; 
With  mind  nncheckt,    and    hands    un- 
chained. 
His  views,  his   conqncsts    were    his 
own. 

Bat  power  like  his,  that  digs  its  grave 
With  its  own  sceptre,  could  not  last; 

So  Genius'  self  became  the  slave 
Of  laws  that  Genhis'  self  had  past. 

As  Jove,  who  forged  the  chain  of  Fate, 
Was,  ever  after,  doomed  to  wear  it ; 

His  nods,  his  struggles  all  too  late  — 
"  Qui  iewuljuisity  semper  par et,** 

To  check  young  Genius'  proud  career. 
The  slaves   who  now   his  throne  in* 
vaded. 

Made  Criticism  his  prime  Vixir, 
And  from  that  hour  his  glories  faded. 

Tied  down  in  Legislation's  school. 
Afraid  of  even  his  own  ambition, 

Hii  very  victories  were  by  rule, 
And  be  was  great  but  by  permission. 

Hii  most  heroic  deeds  —  the  same. 
That  daxtled,  when  spontaneous  ac- 
tions— 
I^,  done  by  law,   seemed  cold  and 
tame. 
And  shorn  of  all  their  first  attractions. 


If  he  but  stirred  to  take  the  air. 

Instant,  the  Viiir's  Council  sat  — 
**  Good  Lord,  your  Highness  can't  go 
there  — 
**  Bless  me,  your  Highness  can't  do 
that." 

If,  loving  pomp,  he  chose  to  buy 

Rich  jewels  for  his  diadem, 
**  The  taste  was  bad,  the  price  was  high  — 

**  A  flower  were  simpler  than  a  gem." 

To  please  them  if  he  took  to  flowers  — 
**  What  trifling,  what  unmeaninglhings) 

"  Fit  for  a  woman's  toilet  hours, 

*«  But  not  at  all  the  style  for  Kings." 

If,  fond  of  his  domestic  sphere. 

He    played    no    more    the    rambling 
comet  — 
•*  A  dull,  good  sort  of  man,  't  was  clear, 
**  But,  as  for  great  or  brave,  far  from 
it." 

Did  he  then  look  o'er  distant  oceans. 
For  realms  more  worthy  to  enthrone 
him?  — 

**  Saint  Aristotle,  what  wild  notions  1 
•*  Serve  a  *  ne  exeai  regno  *  on  him." 

At  length,  their  last  and  worst  to  do, 
They  round   him   placed  a  guard  of 
watchmen, 
Reviewers,  knaves  in  brown,  or  blue 
Turned  up  with  yellow — chiefly  Scotch- 
men; 

To  dog  his  footsteps  all  abo 

Like    those    in    Longwood's    prison 
grounds. 
Who  at  Napoleon's  heels  rode  out, 
For  fear  the  Conqueror  should  break 
bounds. 

Oh  for  some  Champion  of  his  power. 
Some  Ultra  spirit,  to  set  free. 

As  erst  in  Shakspeare's  sovereign  hour, 
The  thunders  of  his  Royalty !  — 

To  vindicate  his  ancient  line, 
The  first,  the  true,  the  only  one, 

Of  Right  eternal  and  divine, 
That  rules  beneath  the  blessed  sun. 
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TO  LADY  JERSEY, 

ON  BBINO  ASKBD  TO  WRITE  SOMETHING  IN   HER 
ALBUM. 

Written  at  Middleton. 

Oh  albums,  albums,  how  I  dread 

Your  everlasting  scrap  and  scrawl ! 
How  often  wish  that  from  the  dead 
Old  Omar  would  pop  forth  his  head, 
And  make  a  bonfire  of  you  all ! 

So  might  I  'scape  the  spinster  band, 
The   blushless  blues,   who,   day   and 
night. 
Like  duns  in  doorways,  take  their  stand. 
To  waylay  bards,  with  book  in  hand, 
Crying  for  ever,  **  Write,  sir,  write !  '* 

So  might  I  shun  the  shame  and  pain, 
That  o*er  me  at  this  instant  come. 

When  Beauty,  seeking  Wit  in  vain, 

Knocks  at  the  portal  of  my  brain, 
And  gets,  for  answer,  *'  Not  at  home  1  ** 

Nevtmbtr,  1828. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  LOOKING  THROUGH  HBR  ALBUM. 

No  wonder  bards,  both  high  and  low. 
From  Byron  down  to  •  *  *  *  *  and 
me. 

Should  seek  the  fame  which  all  bestow 
On  him  whose  task  is  praising  thee. 

Let  but  the  theme  be  Jersey's  eyes. 
At  once  all  errors  are  forgiven; 

As  even  old  Sternhold  still  we  prize, 
Because,  tho'  dull,  he  sings  of  heaven. 

AT  NIGHT.i 

At  night,  when  all  is  still  around. 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  distant  sound 

Of  footstep,  coming  soft  and  light ! 
What  pleasure  in  the  anxious  beat, 
With  which  the  bosom  flies  to  meet 

That  foot  that  comes  so  soft  at  night ! 

And  then,  at  night,  how  sweet  to  say 
"  T  is  late,  my  love  !**  and  chide  delay, 
Tho'  still  the  western  clouds  are  bright; 

1  Hiese  lines  allude  to  a  curious  lamp,  which 
has  for  its  device  a  Cupid,  with  the  words  *'at 
night  "  written  ovtfr  him. 


Oh  !  happy,  too,  the  silent  press, 
The  eloquence  of  mute  caress. 

With  those  we  love  exchanged  at  night ! 

TO  LADY    HOLLAND. 

ON  NAPOLBON*S   LEGACY  OP  A   SNUFF-BOX. 

Gift  of  the  Hero,  on  his  dying  day. 
To  her,  whose  pity  watched,  for  ever 
nigh; 
Oh !  could  he  sec  the  proud,  the  happy 
ray, 
This  relic  lights  up  on  her  generous  eye, 
Sighing,  he  *d  feel  how  easy  *t  is  to  pay 
A  friendship  all  bis  kingdoms  could 
not  buy. 

PariSfJvtyf  1831. 

EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN  FOR  LADY  DACRS's  TRAGEDY  OP  IMA. 

Last  night,  as  lonely  o'er  my  fire  I  sat. 
Thinking  of  cues,  starts,  exits,  and  —  all 

that. 
And  wondering  much  what  little  knavish 

sprite 
Had  put  it  first  in  women's  heads  to 

write :  — 
Sudden   I  saw  —  as  in  some  witching 

dream  — 
A  bright-blue  glory  round  my  book-case 

beam. 
From  whose  quick-opening  folds  of  axure 

light 
Out  flew  a  tiny  form,  as  small  and  bright 
As  Puck  the  Fairy,  when  he  pops  his 

head, 
Some  sunny  morning  from  a  violet  bed. 
♦*  Bless  me!  "I   startuig  cried,  "  what 

imp  are  you?  **  — 
**  A  small  he-devil,  Ma'am  —  my  name 

Bas  Bleu  — 
<*  A  bookish  sprite,  much  given  to  routs 

and  reading; 
**  'T  is  I  who  teach  your  spinsters  of  good 

breeding, 
**The  reigning  taste  in  chemistry  and 

caps, 
*'  The  last  new  bounds  of  tuckers  and  of 

maps, 
"And   when  the  waltz  has  twirled  her 

giddy  brain 
<*  With  metaphysics  twirl  it  back  again !" 
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I  viewed  him,  as   he   spoke  —  his  hose 

were  blue. 
Hi.  wings  —  the  covers  of  the  last  Re- 
view— 
Cerulean,  bordered  with  a  jaundice  hue, 
And  tinselled  gayly    o'er,    for  evening 

wear. 
Tin  the  next  quarter  brings  a  new-fledged 

pair. 
"  Inspired  by  me  —  (pursued  this  waggish 

Fairy)  — 
"  That  best  of  wives  and  Sapphos,  Lady 

Mary, 
"  Votary  alike  of  Crispin  and  the  Muse, 
"  Makes   her   own  splay-foot   epigrams 

and  shoes. 
"  For  me  the  eyes  of  young  Camilla  shine, 
"And  mingle  Love's  blue  brilliances  with 

mine; 
"  For  roe  she  sits  apart,  from  coxcombs 

shrinking, 
"Looks  wise  —  the   pretty  soul!  —  and 

thinks  she  *s  thinking. 
"  By  my  advice  Miss  Indigo  attends 
"  Lectures  on  Memory,  and  assures  her 

friends, 
**  *  Ton   honor !  —  {mimics)  —  nothing 

can  surpass  the  plan 
*•  *  Of  that  professor  —  (trying  to  recol- 

i*ct)  —  psha  !  that  memory-man  — 
"  *  That  —  what  *s   his  name?  —  him   I 

attended  lately  — 
"  •  Ton  honor,  he  improved  my  memory 

greatly.'  " 
Here  civtsying   low,  I  asked   the  blue- 
legged  sprite, 
What  share  he  had  in  this  our  play  to- 

nigfat. 
**Nay,  there—  (he  cried)  ~  there  I  am 

guiltless  quite  — 
"What!    choose  a  heroine    from   that 

Gothic  time 
"When  DO  one    waltzed  and  none  but 

monks  could  rhyme; 
"When   lovely  woman,  all    unschooled 

and  wild, 
"  Blosbed  without  art,  and  without  cul- 
ture smiled  — 
"  Smple  as  flowers,  while  yet  unclassed 

they  shone, 
"  Ere  Science  called  their  brilliant  world 

Her  own, 
"  Ranged  the  wild,  rosy  things  in  learned 

orden. 


"  And  filled   with   Greek   the   garden's 

blushing  borders !  — 
**No,  no  —  your   gentle    Inas   will   not 

do  — 
**  To-morrow   evening,  when  the  lights 

burn  blue, 
**  I  '11  come  —  {pointing  downwards)  — 

you  understand  —  till  then  adieu  1 " 

And  has  the  sprite  been  here  ?    No  — - 

jests  apart  — 
Howe'er  man  rules  in  science  and  in 

art, 
The  sphere  of  woman's  glories   is   the 

heart. 
And,  if  our   Muse   have   sketched  with 

pencil  true 
The  wife  —  the  mother  —  firm,  yet  gentle 

too  — 
Whose  soul,  wrapt  up  in  ties  itself  hath 

spun. 
Trembles,    if   touched   in   the    remotest 

one; 
Who  loves  — yet  dares  even  Love  himself 

<iisown, 
When  Honor's  broken  shaft  supports  his 

throne : 
If  such  our  Ina,  she  may  scorn  the  evils, 
Dire  as  they  are,  of  Critics  and  —  Blue 

Devils. 

THE  DAY-DREAM.i 

Thby  both  were  husht,  the  voice,  the 
chords,  — 

I  heard  but  once  that  witching  lay; 
And  few  the  notes,  and  few  the  words. 

My  spell-bound  memory  brought  away; 

Traces,  remembered  here  and  there, 
Like  echoes  of  some  broken  strain ;  — 

Links  of  a  sweetness  lost  in  air. 
That  nothing  now  could  join  again. 

Even  these,  too,  ere  the  morning,  fled; 

And,   tho'   the    charm   still    lingered 
on. 
That  o'er  each  sense  her  song  had  shed. 

The  song  itself  was  faded,  gone;  — 

1  In  these  ttanias  I  have  done  little  more  than 
relate  a  fact  in  verse ;  and  the  lady,  whose  sing- 
ing gave  rise  to  this  curious  instance  of  the  power 
of  memory  in  sleep«  is  Mrs.  Robert  Arkwrigbt. 
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Gone,  like  the  thoughts  that  once  were 

ours, 

On  summer  days,  ere  youth  had  set; 

Thoughts  bright,  we  know,  as  summer 

flowers, 

Tho'  what  they  were  we  now  forget. 

In  vain  with  hints  from  other  strains 
I  wooed  this  truant  air  to  come  — 

As  birds  are  taught  on  eastern  plains 
To  lure  their  wilder  kindred  home. 

In  vain :  —  the  song  that  Sappho  gave. 
In  dying,  to  the  mournful  sea. 

Not  muterslept  beneath  the  wave 
Than  this  within  my  memory. 

At  length,  one  morning,  as  I  lay 

In  that  half-waking  mood  when  dreams 

Unwillingly  at  last  gave  way 
To  the  full  truth  of  daylight's  beams, 

A  face  —  the  very  face,  mcthought. 
From  which  had  breathed,  as  from  a 
shrine 

Of  song  and  soul,  the  notes  I  sought  — 
Came  with  its  music  close  to  mine; 

And  sung  the  long-lost  measure  o'er,  — 
Each  note  and  word,  with  every  tone 

And  look,  that  lent  it  life  before,  — 
All  perfect,  all  again  my  own ! 

Like  parted  souls,  when,  mid  the  Blest 
They  meet  again,  each  widowed  sound 

Thro'  memory's    realm   had  winged  in 
quest 
Of  its  sweet  mate,  till  all  were  found. 

Nor  even  in  waking  did  the  clew. 
Thus  strangely  caught,  escape  again ; 

For  never  lark  its  matins  knew 
So  well  as  now  I  knew  this  strain. 

And  oft  when  memory's  wondrous  spell 
Is  talked  of  in  our  tranquil  bower, 

I  sing  this  lady's  song,  and  tell 
The  vision  of  that  morning  hour. 

SONG. 
Where  is  the  heart  that  would  not  give 

Years  of  drowsy  davs  and  nights, 
One  little  hour,  like  tnis,  to  live  — 

Full,  to  the  brim,  of  life's  delights? 


Look,  look  around, 

This  fairy  ground. 
With  love-lights  glittering  o'er; 

While  cups  that  shine 

With  freight  divine 
Go  coasting  round  its  shore. 

Hope  is  the  dupe  of  future  hours, 
Memory  lives  in  those  gone  by; 
Neither  can  see  the  moment's  flowers 
Springing  up  fresh  beneath  the  eye, 

Wouldst  thou,  or  thou. 

Forego  what  's  new. 
For  all  that  Hope  may  say? 

No — Joy's  reply, 

From  every  eye. 
Is,  *•  Live  we  while  we  may." 

SONG    OF   THE    POCO-CURANTE 
SOCIETY. 

hand  curat  Hippcclides, 

Erasm.  Ad4ii, 

To  those  we  love  we've  drank  to- night; 

But  now  attend  and  stare  not. 
While  I  the  ampler  list  recite 

Of  those  for  whom  We  care  not. 

For  royal  men,  howe'er  they  frown. 
If  on  their  fronts  they  bear  not 

That  noblest  gem  that  decks  a  crown. 
The  People's  Love  —  We  care  NOT. 

For  slavish  men  who  bend  beneath 

A  despot  yoke,  yet  dare  not 
Pronounce  the  will  whose  very  breath 

Would  rend  its  links  —  We  care  not. 

For  priestly  men  who  covet  sway 
And  wealth,  tho*  they  declare  not; 

Who  point,  like  finger-posts,  the  way 
They  never  go  —  We  care  not. 

For  martial  men  who  on  their  sword, 
Howe'er  it  conquers,  wear  not 

The  pledges  of  a  soldier's  word. 

Redeemed  and  pure  —  We  care  NOT. 

For  legal  men  who  plead  for  wrong. 
And,  tho'  to  lies  they  swear  not. 

Arc  hardly  better  than  the  throng 
Of  those  who  do — We  care  not. 
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For  coartly  men  who  feed  upon 
The  land,  like  grubs,  and  spare  not 

The  smallest  leaf  where  they  can  sun 
Their  crawling  limbs  —  Wb  care  not. 

F'V  wealthy  men  who  keep  their  mines 
In  darkness  hid,  and  share  not 

The  paltry  ore  with  him  who  pines 
In  honest  want  —  We  care  not. 

For  prudent  men  who  hold  the  power 
I  Of  Lore  aloof,  and  bare  not 

Thdr  hearts  in  any  guardless  hour 
To  Beauty's  shaft  —  We  care  not. 

For  all,  in  short,  on  land  or  sea. 
Id  camp  or  court,  who  are  not, 

Who  oerer  werty  or  e*er  will  be 
Good  men  and  true  —  We  care  not. 

ANNE    BOLEYN. 

T1AXSLAT10H  moM  THE  Metrical 
"  Histaire  d*A  nne  BoUyn. " 

**  ^«IU  ntoU  beUt  et  de  tnillt  iUgantt, 
EtUit  eU$  ytulx  tncor  ^ns  attirante^ 
Lo^mtU  sfmv0it  &iem  condmyrt  k  prop^i 
£m  Us  UttoMi  qutUju^oys  en  refoi  ; 
Auame/fiyt  envoy  ant  en  message 
PerUr  du  cnenr  le  secret  tesmotgnage.^* 

MecH  as  her  form  seduced  the  sight. 

Her  eyes  could  even  more  surely  woo; 
And  when  and  how  to  shoot  their  light 

Into  men's  hearts  full  well  she  knew. 
Fjf  sometimes  in  repose  she  hid 
Their  rays  beneath  a  downcast  lid; 
Ard  then  again,  with  wakening  air, 

Would  send  their  sunny  glances  out, 
Li^c  heralds  of  delight,  to  bear 

Her  heart's  sweet  messages  about. 

THE  DREAM   OF  THE  TWO 
SISTERS. 

FROM    DANTK. 

Stiltrm,  credfi,  che  eUlV  crknte 
Prima  mggid  net  monte  Citerea, 
Cfc^'/jirtfi,  J*  amor  far  semfre  ardente, 

Oiovtrn  e  btUa  in  sarnc  mi  farea 
l>^nm  vedere  andar  per  una  landa 
Ceglnnde  fiori ;  e  cantando  dicea :  — 

^*^f»»  fmalnm^me  V  mio  nome  dimanda^ 
CV  ie  mi  son  Lia,  e  vo  movendo  *ntorno 
Le  htil*  mani  a  far  mi  una  ghir landa  — 

P*r  piai.ermi  alio  specchio  ifui  m*  adomo  ; 
Jfc  «*•  snora  Rachel  tmai  non  si  smaga 
*^  *■•  •mmiraglio^  e  siede  ttUto  U  giomo. 


Eir  i  de*  suoi  begli  occhi  veder  vaga, 
Com^  to  delP  adornarmi  con  le  mani; 
Lei  lo  vedere  e  me  P  ovrare  appaga. 

Dantb,  Furg.  canto  sxviL 

'T  WAS  eve's  soft  hour,  and  bright,  above. 

The  star  of  Beauty  beamed. 
While  lulled  by  light  so  full  of  love, 

In  slumber  thus  I  dreamed  — 
Methought,  at  that  sweet  hour, 

A  nymph  came  o'er  the  lea. 
Who,  gathering  many  a  flower. 

Thus  said  and  sung  to  me:  — 
**  Should  any  ask  what  Leila  loves, 

**  Say  thou,  To  wreathe  her  hair 
**  With  flowerets  culled  from  glens  and 
groves, 

**  Is  Leila's  only  care. 

**  While  thus  in  quest  of  flowerets  rare, 

**  O'er  hill  and  dale  I  roam, 
*•  My  sister,  Rachel,  far  more  fair, 

**  Sits  lone  and  mute  at  home. 
**  Before  her  glass  untiring, 

**  With  thoughts  that  never  stray, 
**  Her  own  bright  eyes  admiring, 

**  She  sits  the  live-long  day; 
*'  While  I !  —  oh,  seldom  even  a  look 

**  Of  self  salutes  my  eye;  — 
**  My  only  glass,  the  limpid  brook, 

**That  shines  and  passes  by.'* 

SOVEREIGN   WOMAN. 

A   BALLAD. 

The  dance  was  o'er,  yet  still  in  dreams 

That  fairy  scene  went  on; 
Like    clouds    still    flusht  with  daylight 

gleams 
Tho'  day  itself  is  gone. 
And  gracefully  to  music's  sound, 
The  same  bright  nymphs  went  gliding 

round; 
While  thou,  the  Queen  of  all,  wert  there — 
The  Fairest  still,  where  all  were  fair. 

The  dream  then  changed  —  in  halls  of 
state, 

I  saw  thee  high  enthroned; 
While,  ranged  around,  the  wise,  the  great 

In  thee  their  mistress  owned: 
And  still  the  same,  thy  gentle  sway 
O'er  willing  subjects  won  its  way  — 
Till  all  contest  the  Right  Divine 
To  rule  o'er  man  was  only  thine  I 
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But,  lo,  the  scene  now  changed  again  — 

And  borne  on  plumed  steed, 
I  saw  thee  o'er  the  battle-plain 

Our  land's  defenders  lead : 
And  stronger  in  thy  beauty's  charms, 
Than  man,  with  countless  hosts  in  arms. 
Thy  voice,  like  music,  cheered  the  Free, 
Thy  very  smile  was  victory ! 

Nor  reign  such  queens  on  thrones  alone  — 

In  cot  and  court  the  same. 
Wherever  woman's  smile  is  known, 

Victoria  's  still  her  name. 
For  tho'  she  almost  blush  to  reign, 
Tho'  Love's  own  flowerets  wreath  the 

chain. 
Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
'T  is  woman,  woman,  rules  us  still. 

COME,    PLAY  ME  THAT   SIMPLE 
AIR  AGAIN. 

A  BALLAD. 

Come,  play  me  that  simple  air  again, 
I   used   so   to   love,   in   life's    young 
day, 


And   bring,  if   thou  canst,  the   dreams 
that  then 
Were  wakened  by  that  sweet  lay. 
The  tender  gloom  its  strain 

Shed  o'er  the  heart  and  brow. 
Grief's  shadow  without  its  pain  — 
Say  where,  where  is  it  now? 
But  play  me  the  well-known   air  once 
more. 
For  thoughts  of  youth  still  haunt  iu 
strain, 
Like  dreams  of  some  far,  fairy  shore 
We  never  shall  see  again. 

Sweet  air,  how  every  note  brings  back 
Some   sunny   hope,   some  day-dream 
bright. 
That,  shining  o'er  life's  early  track. 
Filled  even  its  tears  with  light. 
The  new-found  life  that  came 

With  love's  first  echoed  vow; — 
The  fear,  the  bliss,  the  shame  — 
Ah  —  where,  where  are  they  now? 
But,  still  the  same  loved  notes  prolong, 
For  sweet 't  were  thus,  to  that  old  lay, 
In  dreams  of  youth  and  love  and  song. 
To  breathe  life's  hour  away. 


POEMS  FROM  THE  EPICUREAN. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE. 

Fak  as  the  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as 
dear 

And  bloe  a  heaven  as  ever  blest  this 
sphere. 

Gardens  and  pillared  streets  and  por- 
phyry domes 

And  h^h-biult  temples,  fit  to  be  the 
homes 

Of  migbty  gods,  and  pyramids  whose 
b<Kir 

Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower  I 

The«,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy 

that  make 
One  theatre  of  this  vast  peopled  lake, 
y^^hcrt  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce 

gives 
Of  life  and  motion,  ever  moves  and  lives. 
Here,  ap  the  steps  of  temples,  from  the 

wave 
Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave, 
Priests  in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred 

wands 
And  silver  cymbals   gleaming   in   their 

hands: 
^Vhile  there,   rich   barks  —  fresh   from 

those  sunny  tracts 
Far  off,  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts  — 
Glide  with  their  precious  lading  to  the  sea. 
Flumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros*  ivory, 
Gems  from  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and  those 

grains 
Of  gold,  washed  down  by  Abjrssinian 

rains. 

Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 
Shadowy  and   cool,   some   pilgrims  on 

their  way 
To  Sais  or  Bubastns,  among  beds 
Of  krtos  Bowers  that  close  above  their 

heads. 


Push  their  light  barks,  and  hid  as  in  a 

bower 
Sing,   talk,  or    sleep    away  the    sultry 

hour, 
While  haply,  not  far  off,  beneath  a  bank 
Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank 
Is  played  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 
Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she  whose 

chain 
Around   two  conquerors  of    the   world 

was  cast; 
But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

SONG  OF  THE  TWO  CUPBEARERS. 

FIRST  CUPBEARER. 

Drink  of  this  cup  —  Osiris  sips 
The  same  in  his  halls  below ; 

And  the  same  he  gives,  to  cool  the 
lips 
Of  the  dead,  who  downward  go. 

Drink  of  this  cup  —  the  water  within 
Is  fresh  from  Lethe's  stream; 

*T  will  make  the  past,  with  all  its  sin. 
And  all  its  pain  and  sorrows,  seem 
Like  a  long  forgotten  dream  I 

The  pleasure,  whose  charms 

Are  steeped  in  woe ; 
The  knowledge,  that  harms 

The  soul  to  know; 

The  hope,  that  bright 

As  the  lake  of  the  waste, 
Allures  the  sight 

And  mocks  the  taste; 

The  love,  that  binds 

Its  innocent  wreath. 
Where  the  serpent  winds 

In  venom  beneath  1  — 
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All  thai  of  evil  or  false,  by  thee 
Hath  ever  been  known  or  seen, 

Shalt  melt  away  in  this  cup,  and  be 
Forgot  as  it  never  had  been  I 

SECOND  CUPBEAKER. 

Drink  of  this  cup  —  when  Isis  led 
Her  boy  of  old  to  the  beaming  sky, 

She  mingled  a  draught  divine  and  said,  — 
**  Drink   of   this  cup,    thou  *lt   never 
die!'* 

Thus  do  I  say  and  sing  to  thee, 

Heir  of  that  boundless  heaven  on  high. 

Though  frail  and  fallen  and  lost  thou  be, 
**  Drink  of  this  cop,  thou  'It   never 
die!" 

And  Memory,  too,  with  her  dreams  shall 
come. 

Dreams  of  a  former,  happier  day. 
When  heaven  was  still  the  spirit's  nome. 

And  her  wings  had  not  yet  fallen  away. 


Glimpses  of  glory  ne'er  forgot, 
.  That  tell,  like  gleams  on  a  sunset  sea, 
What  once  hath  been,  what  now  is  not, 
But  oh  !  what  again  shall  brightly  be ! " 

SONG  OF  THE  NUBIAN  GIRL. 
O  Abyssinian  tree. 
We  pray,  we  pray  to  thee; 
By  the  glow  of  thy  golden  fmit 
And  the  violet  hue  of  thy  fk)wer, 
And  the  greeting  route 
Of  thy  boughs'  salute 
To  the  stranger  who  seeks  thy  bow 

O  Abyssinian  tree  I 
How  the  traveller  blesses  thee 
When  the  light  no  moon  allows, 
And  the  sunset  hoar  is  near. 
And  thou  bcnd'st  thy  boughs 
To  kiss  his  brows. 
Saying,  ♦•Come,  rest  thee  liere." 
O  Abyssinian  tree  1 
Thus  bow  thy  head  to  ae  I 
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TO  THE  HONORABLE  MRS.   NORTON. 


Fot  ihe  groundwork  of  the  following  Poem  I  am  indebted  to  a  memorable 
Wte,  giren  some  years  since,  at  Boyle  Farm,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gnild.  In  commemoration  of  that  evening  —  of  which  the  lady  to  whom  these 
I»g«  arc  inscribed  was,  I  well  recollect,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
-^  I  wts  induced  at  the  time  to  write  some  verses,  which  were  afterwards,  how- 
ever, thrown  aside  unfinished,  on  my  discovering  that  the  same  task  had  been 
undertaken  by  a  noble  poet,*  whose  playful  and  happy  jeu-d* esprit  on  the  subject 
l»$  since  been  published.  It  was  but  lately,  that,  on  finding  the  fragments  of  my 
own  sketch  among  my  papers,  I  thought  of  founding  on  them  such  a  description 
of  an  imaginary  Fdte  as  might  furnish  me  with  situations  for  the  introduction  of 


Soch  is  the  origin  and  object  of  the  following  Poem,  and  to  Mrs.  Norton  it 
8,  with  every  feeling  of  admiration  and  regard,  inscribed  by  her  father's  warmly 
«tached  friend, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 
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1831. 


1  Lord  Fraocis  Egertoo. 


THE  SUMMER   FETE. 


*•  Where  are  ye  now,  yt  summer  days, 
**  That  once  inspired  the  poet's  lays? 
**  Blest  time  !  ere  England's  nymphs  and 
swains, 

**  For  lack  of  sunbeams,  took  to  coals  — 
**  Summers  of  light,  undimmed  by  rains, 
**  Whose  only  mocking  trace  remains 

**  In  watering-pots  and  parasols." 

Thus  spoke  a  young  Patrician  maid, 
As,  on  the  morning  of  that  FSte 
Which  bards  unborn  shall  celebrate, 
She  backward  drew  her  curtain's  shade, 
And,  closing  one  half-dazzled  eye. 
Peeped  with  the  other  at  the  sky  — 
The  important  sky,  whose  light  or  gloom 
Was  to  decide,  this  day,  the  doom 
Of  some  few  hundred  beauties,  wits. 
Blues,  Dandies,  Swains,  and  Exquisites. 

Faint  were  her  hopes;   for  June  had  now 

Set  in  with  all  his  usual  rigor ! 
Young  Zephyr  yet  scarce  knowing  how 
To  nurse  a  bud,  or  fan  a  bough, 

But  Eurus  in  perpetual  vigor; 
And,  such  the  biting  summer  air, 
That  she,  the  nymph  now  nestling  there  — 
Snug  as  her  own  bright  gems  recline 
At  night  within  their  cotton  shrine  — 
Had  more  than  once  been  caught  of  late 
Kneeling  before  her  blazing  grate, 
Like  a  young  worshipper  of  fire, 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  flame. 
Whose  glow  as  if  to  woo  them  nigher, 

Thro'  the  white  fingers  flushing  came. 

But  oh  !  the  light,  the  unhoped-for  light, 
That     now     illumed    this    morning's 
heaven ! 
Up  sprung  lanthe  at  the  sight, 

Tho'  —  hark  !  —  the  clocks  but  strike 
eleven. 
And  rarely  did  the  nymph  surprise 
Mankind  so  early  with  her  eyes. 


Who  now  will  say  that  England's  son 
(Like  Ejigland's  self,  these  spendthrift 
days) 

His  stock  of  wealth  hath  near  outrun, 
And  must  retrench  his  golden  rays  — 

Pay  for  the  pride  of  sunbeams  past. 

And  to  mere  moonshine  come  at  last? 

**  Calumnious  thought !  "  lanthe  cries. 

While  coming  mirth  lit  up  each  glance, 
And,  prescient  of  the  ball,  her  eyes 

Already  had  begun  to  dance : 
For  brighter  sun  than  that  which  now 

Sparkled   o'er    London's    spires   aod 
towers. 
Had  never  bent  from  heaven  his  brow 

To  kiss  Firenze's  City  of  Flowers, 

What  must  it  be  —  if  thus  so  fair 

Mid   the   smoked   groves  of   Grosvenor 

Square  — 
What  must  it  be  where  Thames  is  seen 
Gliding  between  his  banks  of  green. 
While  rival  villas,  on  each  side. 
Peep  from  their  bowers  to  woo  his  tide, 
And,  like  a  Turk  between  two  rows 
Of  Harem  beauties,  on  he  goes  — 
A  lover,  loved  for  even  the  grace 
With  which  he  slides  from  their  embrace. 

In  one  of  those  enchanted  domes, 

One,  the  most  flowery,  cool,  and  bright 
Of  all  by  which  that  river  roams. 

The  FSte  is  to  be  held  to-night  — 
That  Fete  already  linked  to  fame. 

Whose  cards,  in  many  a  fair  one's  sight 
(When  looked  for  long,  at  last  they  came,) 

Seemed  circled  with  a  fairy  light;  — 
That  F'Ste  to  which  the  cull,  the  flower 
Of  England's  l)cauty,  rank  and  power, 
From  the  young  spinster,  just  come  ffftf. 

To  the  old  Premier,  too  long  tn  — 
From  legs  of  far  descended  gout. 

To  the  last  new -mustachioed  chin  — 
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All  were  convoked  by  Fashion's  spells 
To  the  small  circle  where  she  dwells. 
Collecting  nightly,  to  allure  us, 

Lire  aloms,  which,  together  hurled, 
She,  like  another  Epicurus, 

Sets   dancing    thus,   smd  calls   "  the 
World." 

Behold  how  busy  in  those  bowers 

(Like  May- flies  in  and  out  of  flowers,) 

Tbe  countless  menials  swarming  run, 

To  furnish  forth  ere  set  of  sun 

The  banquet-table  richly  laid 

Beneath  yon  awning*s  lengthened  shade, 

NVhere  fruits  shall  tempt  and  wines  entice, 

And  Luxury's  self,  at  Gunter's  call. 
Breathe  from  her  summer-throne  of  ice 

A  spirit  of  coolness  over  all. 

And  now  the  important  hoar  drew  nigh, 
When,  'neath  the  flush  of  evening's  sky, 
Th-  west-end    **  world  "   for   mirth   let 

loose. 
And  moved,  as  he  of  Syracuse  * 
Ne'er  dreamt  of  moving  worlds,  by  force 

Of  four-horse  power,  had  all  combined 
Thro*  Grosvenor   Gate    to    speed    their 
coarse. 

Leaving  that  portion  of  mankind, 

>^Tiom  they  call  **  Nobody,"  behind;  — 
Xo  star  for  London's  feasts  to-day, 
Ko  moon  of  beauty,  new  this  May, 
To  lend  the  night  her  crescent  ray;  — 
Notbtng,  in  short,  for  ear  or  eye, 
Hot  veteran  belles  and  wits  gone  by. 
The  relics  of  a  past  beau-monde, 
A  world  like  Cuvier's,  long  dethroned ! 
Even  Parliament  this  evening  nods 
Beneath  the  harangues  of  minor  Gods, 

On  half  its  usual  opiate's  share; 
The  great  dispensers  of  repose. 
The  first-rate  furnishers  of  prose 

Being  all  called  to  —  prose  elsewhere. 

Soon  as  thro'  Grosvenor's  lordly  square^ — 
That  last  impregnable  redoubt, 

Where,  guarded  with  Patrician  care, 
Primeval  Error  still  holds  out  — 

1  Ardttaedes. 

,3  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  Dowagers  of 
<*■•  Squre  have  yet  ^rielded  to  the  innovations 
«fG«  aaa  PoKce.  but  at  the  time  when  the  above 
no  wen  written  they  atill  obstinately  persevered 
■  their  old  r^gtmtt ;  and  would  not  suffer  ihem- 
w«ts  to  be  either  well  fuarded  or  well  lighted. 


Where  never  gleam  of  gas  must  dare 

'Gainst  ancient  Darkness  to  revolt, 
Nor  smooth  Macadam  hope  to  spare 

The  dowagers  one  single  jolt; — 
Where,  far  too  stately  and  sublime 
To  profit  by  the  lights  of  time. 
Let  Intellect  march  how  it  will, 
They  stick  to  oil  and  watchmen  still :  — 
Soon  as  thro'  that  illustrious  square 

The  first  epistolary  bell, 
Sounding  by  fits  upon  the  air. 

Of  parting  pennies  rung  the  knell; 
Warned  by  that  tell-tale  of  the  hours. 

And  by  the  day-light's  westering  be;  n., 
The  young  liinthe,  who,  with  flowers 

Half  crowned,  had  sat  in  idle  dream 
Before  her  glass,  scarce  knowing  where 
Her  fingers  roved  thro'  that  bright  hair. 

While,  all  capriciously,  she  now 

Dislodged  some  curl  from  her  white 
brow, 
And  now  again  replaced  it  there;  — 
As  tho'  her  task  was  meant  to  b 
One  endless  change  of  ministry  — 
A  routing-up  of  Loves  and  Graces, 
But  to  plant  others  in  their  places. 

Meanwhile  —  what  strain  is  that  which 

floaU 
Thro'  the  small  boudoir  near  —  like  notes 
Of  some  young  bird,  its  task  repeating 
For  the  next  linnet  music-meeting? 
A  voice  it  was,  whose  gentle  sounds 
Still  kept  a  modest  octave's  bounds. 
Nor  yet  had  ventured  to  exalt 
Its  rash  ambition  to  B  alt^ 
That  point  towards  which  when  ladies 

rise. 
The  wise  man  takes  his  hat  and  —  flies. 
Tones  of  a  harp,  too,  gently  played, 

Came   with   this  youthful  voice  com- 
muning; 
Tones  true,  for  once,  without  the  aid 

Of  that  inflictive  process,  tuning  — 
A  process  which  must  oft  have  given 

Poor  Milton's  ears  a  deadly  wound; 
So  pleased,  among  the  joys  of  Heaven, 

He  specifies  *•  harps  ei'er  tuned."  * 
She  who  fK>w  sung  this  gentle  strain 

Was  our  young  nymph's  still  younger 
sister  — 

3 their  golden  harps  they  took  — 

Ui. 
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Scarce  ready  yet  for  Fashion's  train 
In  their  light  legions  to  enlist  her, 
But  counted  on,  as  sure  to  bring 
Her  force  into  the  field  next  spring. 

The  song  she  thus,  like  JubaPs  shell, 
Gave  forth  "so  sweetly  and  so  well," 
Was  one  in  Morning  Post  much  famed, 
From  a  divine  collection,  named, 

•*  Songs  of  the  Toilet  "  —  every  Lay 
Taking  for  subject  of  its  Muse, 

Some  branch  of  feminine  array, 
Some  item,  with  full  scope,  to  choose. 
From  diamonds  down  to  dancing  shoes; 
From  the  last  hat  that  Herbault's  hands 

Bequeathed  to  an  admiring  world, 
Down  to  the  latest  flounce  that  stands 
Like  Jacob's  Ladder  —  or  expands 

Far  forth,  tempestuously  unfurled. 

Speaking  of  one  of  these  new  Lays, 
The  Morning  Post  thus  sweetly  says : — 
**  Not  all  that  breathes  from  Bishop's  lyre, 

**  That  Bamett  dreams,  or  Cooke  con- 
ceives, 
**Can  match  for  sweetness,  strength,  or 
fire, 

•*  This  fine  Cantata  upon  Sleeves. 
**The  very  notes  themselves  reveal 

"The  cut  of  each  new  sleeve  so  well; 
"  hjflat  betrays  the  Imbicilles} 

**  Light  fugues  the  flying  lappets  tell; 
**  While  rich  cathedral  chords  awake 
**  Our   homage    for   the  Manches  r/'j^- 

•T  was  the  first  opening  song —  the  Lay 
Of  all  least  deep  in  toilet-lore. 

That  the  young  nymph,  to  while  away 
The  tiring-hour,  thus  warbled  o'er:  — 

SONG. 

Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love, 

In  all  thy  best  array  thee; 
The  sun  *s  below  —  the  moon  *s  above  — 

And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  thee. 
Put  on  thee  all  that  's  bright  and  rare. 

The  £one,  the  wreath,  the  gem, 
Not  so  much  gracing  charms  so  fair. 

As  borrowing  grace  from  them. 

1  The  nun«  given  to  thoM  Urge  tleevca  that 
haag  looeely. 


Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love, 
In  all  that  't  bright  array  thee ; 

The  sun  's  below  —  the  moon  's  above  — 
And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  thee. 

Put  on  the  plumes  thy  lover  gave, 

The  plumes,  that,  proudly  dancing. 
Proclaim  to  all,  where'er  they  wave, 

Victorious  eyes  advancing. 
Bring  forth  the  robe  whose  hue  of  heaven 

From  thee  derives  such  light, 
That  Iris  would  give  all  her  seven 

To  boast  but  otu  so  bright. 
Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love,  etc 

Now  hie  thee,  love,  now  hie  thee,  love, 

Thro'  Pleasure's  circles  hie  thee. 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  footsteps  move. 

Will  beat  when  they  come  nigh  thee. 
Thy  every  word  shall  be  a  spell. 

Thy  every  look  a  ray, 
And  tracks  of  wondering  eyes  shall  tell 

The  glory  of  thy  way ! 
Now  hie  thee,  love,  now  hie  thee,  love. 

Thro'  Pleasure's  circles  hie  thee. 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  footsteps  move. 

Shall  beat  when  they  come  nigh  thee. 


Now  in  his  Palace  of  the  West, 

Sinking  to  slumber,  the  bright  Day, 
Like  a  tired  monarch  fanned  to  rest. 

Mid  the  cool  airs  of  Evening  lay; 
While  round  his  couch's  golden  rim 

llie    gaudy    clouds,    like    courtiers, 
crept  — 
Struggling  each  other's  light  to  dim. 

And  catch  hit  last  smile  e'er  he  slept. 
How  gay,  as  o'er  the  gliding  Thamet 

The  golden  eve  its  lustre  poured, 
Shone  out  the   high-born   knights  and 
dames 

Now  grouped  around  that  festal  board ; 
A  living  mass  of  plumes  and  flowers, 
As  tho*  they  'd  robbed  both  Wrds  and 

bowers  — 
A  peopled  rainbow,  swarming  thro* 
With  habitants  of  every  hue; 
While,  as  the  sparkling  juice  of  France 
High  in  the  crystal  brimmers  flowed. 

Each  sunset  ray  that  mixt  by  chance 
With  the  wine's  sparkles,  showed 

How  sunbeams  may  be  taught  to  dance. 
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If  not  in  written  form  exprest, 
T  was  known  at  least  to  every  guest, 
That,  tbo'  not  bidden  to  parade 
Their  scenic  powers  in  masquerade, 
,  A  ptstime  little  found  to  thrive 

In  the  bleak  fog  of  England's  skies, 
\\'befe  wit  *5  the  thing  we  best  contriye, 

As  nusqueraders,  to  disguise y ) 
It  yet  was  hoped  — and  well  that  hope 

Wts  answered  by  the  young  and  gay  — 

That  in  the  toilet's  task  to-day 
Fancy  should  take  her  wildest  scope;  — 
That  the  rapt  milliner  should  be 
Let  kxMe  thro*  fields  of  poesy, 
The  tailor,  in  inventive  trance, 

Up  to  the  heights  of  Epic  clamber. 
And  all  the  regions  of  Romance 

Be  ransackt  by  the  femme  de  chambre. 

Accordingly,  with  gay  Sultanas, 
Rebeccas,  Sapphos,  Roxalanas  — 
Grcassian  slaves  whom  Love  would  pay 

Half  his  maternal  realms  to  ransom;  — 
Young  nuns,  whose  chief  religion  lay 

In  looking  mo!>t  profanely  handsome ;  — 
Mwes  in  muslin  —  pastoral  maids 
With  hats  from  the  Arcadt-ian  shades. 
And  fortune-tellers,  rich,  *t  was  plain, 
A»  fortane-4tt/r/ifr5  formed  their  train. 

With  these  and  more  such  female  groups, 
Were  mixt  no  less  fantastic  troops 
Of  male  exhibiters  —  all  willing 
To  look  even  more  than  usual  killing;  — 
Beau  tyrants,  smock-faced  braggadocios, 
Aod  brigands,  charmingly  ferocious ;  — 
M.  P.'s  turned  Turks,  good  Moslems  then. 

Who.  last  night,  voted  for  the  Greeks; 
And  Friars,  stanch  No- Popery  men. 

In  dose  confab  with  Whig  Caciques. 

Cat  where  is  she  —  the  nymph  whom  late 

W>  left  before  her  glass  delaying, 
like  Eve,  when  by  the  lake  she  sate. 

In  the  clear  wave  her  charms  surveying. 
And  saw  in  that  first  glassy  mirror 
^  first  fair  face  that  lured  to  e  ror. 
•'WTjcre  is  she,**  ask*»t  thou? —  watch 
all  looks 

As  centring  to  one  point  they  bear, 
Like  san-fk>wers  by  th«  sides  of  brooks, 

Tamed  to  the  sun  —  and  she  is  there. 
E'en  in  disguise,  oh  never  doubt 
%  her  own  light  you  *d  track  her  out : 


As  when  the  moon,  close  shawled  in  fog, 
Steals  as  she  thinks,  thro*  heaven  incog,  ^ 
Tho*  hid  herself,  some  sidelong  ray, 
At  every  step,  detects  her  way. 

But  not  in  dark  disguise  to-night 

Hath    our    young    heroine   veiled    her 

light;  — 
For  see,  she  walks  the  earth.  Love's  own, 

His  wedded  bride,  by  holiest  vow 
Pledged  in  Olympus,  and  made  known 
To  mortals  by  the  type  which  now 
Hangs  glittering  on  her  snowy  brow, 
TTiat  butterfly,  mysterious  trinket, 
Which  means  the  Soul  (tho*  few  would 

think  it). 
And  sparkling  thus  on  brow  so  white, 
Tells  us  we  've  Psyche  here  to-night ! 

But  hark  I  some  song  hath  caught   her 
ears  — 

And,  lo,  how  pleased,  as  tho'  she  'd 
ne'er 
Heard  the  Grand  Opera  of  the  Spheres, 

Her  goddess-ship  approves  the  air; 
And  to  a  mere  terrestrial  strain, 
Inspired  by  naught  but  pink  champagne. 

Her  butterfly  as  gayly  nods 
As  tho'  she  sate  with  all  her  train 

At  some  great  Concert  of  the  Gods, 
With  Phcebus,  leader  —  Jove,  director. 
And  half  the  audience  drunk  with  nectar. 

From  the  male  group  the  carol  came  — 
A  few   gay  youths   whom   round  the 
board 
The  last -tried  flask's  superior  fame 

Had  lured  to  taste  the  tide  it  poured; 
And  one  who  from  his  youth  and  lyre 
Seemed  grandson  to  the  Teian  sire. 
Thus  gayly  sung,  while,  to  his  song. 
Replied  in  chorus  the  gay  throng :  — 

SONG. 

Some  mortals  there  may  be,  so  wise,  or 
so  fine, 
As  in  evenings  like  this  no  enjoyment 
to  see; 
But,  as  I  'm  not  particular — wit,  love, 
and  wine. 
Are  for  one  night's  amusement  suffi- 
cient for  me. 
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Nay  —  humble  and  strange  as  my  tastes 
may  appear  — 
If  driven  to  the  worst,  I  could  man- 
age, thank  Heaven, 
To  put  up  with  eyes  such  as  beam  round 
me  here, 
And  such  wine  as  we  're  sipping,  six 
days  out  of  seven. 
So  pledge   me  a  bumper  —  your   sages 
profound 
May  be  blest,  if   they  will,  on  their 
own  patent  plan : 
But  as  we  are  not  sages,  why  —  send  the 
cup  round  — 
We  must  only  be  happy  the  best  way 
we  can. 

A  reward  by  some  king  was  once  offered, 
we  *re  told. 
To  whoe'er  could  invent  a  new  bliss 
for  mankind; 
But  talk  of  ntiu  pleasures !  —  give  me 
but  the  old, 
And  I  '11  leave  your  inventors  all  new 
ones  they  find. 
Or  should  I,  in  quest  of  fresh  realms  of 
bliss. 
Set  sail  in  the  pinnace  of  Fancy  some 
day, 
Let  the  rich  rosy  sea  I  embark  on  be  this, 
And  such  eyes  as  we  've  here  be  the 
stars  of  my  way ! 
In  the  mean  time,  a  bumper  —  your  An- 
gels, on  high, 
May  have  pleasures  unknown  to  life's 
limited  span; 
But,  as  we  are  not  Angels,  why  —  let 
the  flask  fly  — 
We  must  only  be  happy  ali  ways  that 


Now  nearly  fled  was  sunset's  light. 

Leaving  but  so  much  of  its  beam 
As  gave  to  objects,  late  so  bright, 

The  coloring  of  a  shadowy  dream; 
And  there  was  still  whore  Day  had  set 

A  flush  that  spoke  him  loath  to  die  — 
A  last  link  of  his  glory  yet. 

Binding  together  earth  and  sky. 
Say,  why  is  it  that  twilight  best 
Becomes  even  brows  the  loveliest? 
That  dimness  with  its  softening  Touch 

Can  biing  out  grace  unfell  before. 


And  charms  we  ne'er  can  see  too  much. 

When  seen  but  half  enchant  the  more? 
Alas,  it  is  that  every  joy 
In  fulness  finds  its  worst  alloy, 
And  half  a  bliss,  but  hoped  or  guessed, 
Is  sweeter  than  the  w  hole  possest ;  — 
That  Beauty,  when  least  shone  upon, 

A  creature  most  ideal  grows; 
And  there  's  no  light  from  moon  or  son 
•    Like  that  Imagination  throws;  — 
It  is,  alas,  that  Fancy  shrinks 

Even  from  a  bright  reality. 
And  turning  inly,  feels  and  thinks 

Far  heavenlier  things  than  e'er  will  ie. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  twilight's  hour 

On  the   fair   groups  that,  round  and 
round. 
From  glade  to  grot,  from  bank  to  bower, 

Now  wandered  thro'  this  fairy  ground; 
And  thus  did  Fancv  —  and  champagne  — 

Work  on  the  sight  their  dazzling  spells, 
Till    nymphs  that   looked  at   noon-day 
plain, 

Now    brightened    in    the    gloom    to 
belles; 
And  the  brief  interval  of  time, 

'Twixt  after  dinner  and  before. 
To  dowagers  brought  back  their  prime. 

And  shed  a  halo  round  two-score. 

Meanwhile,  new  pastimes  for  the  eye. 

The  ear,  the  fancy,  quick  succeed; 
And  now  along  the  waters  fly 

I^ight  gondoles,  of  Venetian  breed, 
With  knights  and  dames  who,  calm  re- 
clined, 

Lisp  out  love-sonnets  as  they  glide  — 
Astonishing  old  Thames  to  find 

Such  doings  on  his  moral  tide. 

So  bright  was  still  that  tranquil  iiYer, 
With  the  last  shaft  from  Daylight's  quiver. 
ITiat  many  a  group  in  turn  were  seen 
Embarking  on  its  wave  serene; 
And,  *mong  the  rest,  in  chorus  gay, 
A  band  of  mariners,  from  the  isles 
Of  sunny  Greece,  all  song  and  smUes, 
As  smooth  they  floated,  to  the  play 
Of  their  oar's  cadence,  sung  this  lay:  — 

TRIO. 
Our  home  is  on  the  sea,  boy, 
Our  home  is  on  the  sea; 
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When  Nature  gave 

The  ocean-wave, 
She  markt  it  for  the  Free. 
MrTiatcver  storms  befall,  boy. 
Whatever  storms  befall, 

The  island  bark 

Is  Freedom's  ark. 
And  floau  her  safe  thro'  all. 

Behold  yon  sea  of  isles,  boy, 
Behold  yon  sea  of  isles, 

Where  every  shore 

Is  sparkling  o*er 
With  Beauty's  richest  smiles. 
For  OS  hath  Freedom  claimed,  boy. 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claimed 

Those  ocean-nests 

Where  Valor  rests 
His  eagle  wing  untamed. 

And  shall  the  Moslem  dare,  boy, 
And  shall  the  Moslem  dare. 
While  Grecian  hand 
Can  wield  a  brand, 
To  plant  his  Crescent  there? 
No  —  by  our  fathers,  no,  boy. 
No,  by  the  Cross  we  show  — 
From  Maina's  rills 
To  Thracia's  hills 
All  Greece  re-echoes  **  No !  ** 


Like  pleasant  thoughts  that  o'er  the  mind 

A  minute  come  and  go  again, 
Even  so  by  snatches  in  the  wind, 

Was  caught  and  lost  that  choral  strain, 
Now  full,  now  faint  upon  the  ear, 
Ss  the  Jjark  floated  far  or  near. 
Ai  length  when,  lost,  the  closing  note 

Had  down  the  waters  died  along, 
Forth  from  another  fairy  boat, 

Freighted  wilh  mu$ic,came  this  song : — 

SONG. 

SiwOTHLY  flowing  thro*  verdant  vales. 

Gentle  river,  thy  current  runs, 
Sheltered  safe  from  winter  gales, 

Shaded  cool  from  summer  suns. 
Thos  our  Youth's  sweet  moments  glide. 

Fenced  with  flowery  shelter  round; 
So  rode  tempest  wakes  the  tide, 

Alt  its  path  is  fairy  ground. 


But,  fair  river,  the  day  will  come, 

When,  wooed  by  whispering  groves  in 
vain, 
Thou  'It  leave  those  banks,  thy  shaded 
home. 
To  mingle  wilh  the  stormy  main. 
And  thou,  sweet  Youth,  too  soon  wilt 
pass 
Into  the  world's  unsheltered  sea. 
Where,  once  thy  wave  hath  mixt,  alas. 
All  hope  of  peace  is  lost  for  thee. 

Next  turn  we  to  the  gay  saloon. 
Resplendent  as  a  summer  noon, 

Where,  'neath  a  pendent  wreath  of 
lights, 
A  Zodiac  of  flowers  and  tapers — 
(Such  as  in  Russian  ball-rooms  sheds 
Its  glory  o'er  young  dancers'  heads)  — 

Quadrille  performs  her  mazy  rites. 
And   reigns    supreme    o'er    slides    and 

capers;  — 
Working  to  death  each  opera  strain. 

As,  with  a  foot  that  ne'er  reposes, 
She  jigs  thro'  sacred  and  profane. 

From   **  Maid   and   Magpie  *'   up   to 
**  Moses;"  '  — 
Wearing  out  tunes  as  fast  as  shoes. 

Till  fagged  Rossini  scarce  respires; 
Till  Meyerbeer  for  mercy  sues. 

And  Weber  at  her  feet  expires. 

And   now    the    set    hath    ceased  —  th« 

bows 
Of  6ddlcrs  taste  a  brief  repose. 
While  light  along  the  painted  floor. 

Arm  within  arm,  the  couples  stray. 
Talking  their  stock  of  nothings  o'er. 

Till  — nothing  's  left  at  last  to  say. 
When,  lo! — most  opportunely  sent  — 

Two  Exquisites,  a  he  and  she. 
Just  brought  from  Dandyland,  and  meant 

For  Fashion's  grand  Menagerie, 
Entered   the    room  —  and   scarce   were 

there 
When  all  flocked  round  them,  glad  to 

stare 
At  any  monsters,  any  where. 

1  In  England  the  partUUn  of  this  opera  of 
Rossini  was  transferred  to  the  story  of  Pelcr  tht 
Hermit ;  by  which  means  the  indecorum  of  giving 
such  names  as  "  Moyse,"  "  Pharaon,'*  etc.,  to 
the  dancers  selected  from  it  (as  was  done  in 
Paris),  has  been  avoided. 
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Some   thought    them   perfect,   to  their 

tastes; 
While  others  hinted  that  the  waists 
(That  in  particular  of  the  he  thing) 
Left  far  too  ample  room  for  breathing: 
Whereas,  to  meet  these  critics*  wishes, 

The  isthmus  there  should  be  so  small, 
That  Exquisites,  at  last,  like  fishes. 

Must  manage  not  to  breathe  at  all. 
The  female  (these  same  critics  said), 

Tho*  orthodox  from  toe  to  chin, 
Yet  lacked  that  spacious  width  of  head 

To  hat  of  toadstool  much  akin  — 
That  build  of  bonnet,  whose  extent 
Should,  like  a  doctrine  of  dissent. 

Puzzle  church-doors  to  let  it  in. 

However  —  sad  as  *t  was,  no  doubt. 
That  nymph  so  smart  should  go  about, 
With  head  unconscious  of  the  place 
It  ought  to  fill  in  Infinite  Space  — 
Yet  all  allowed  that,  of  her  kindy 
A  prettier  show  *t  was  hard  to  find; 
While  of  that  doubtful  genus,  **  dressy 

men," 
The  male  was  thought  a  first-rate  speci- 
men. 
Such  Savans,  too,  as  wisht  to  trace 
The  manners,  habits,  of  this  race  — 
To  know  what  rank  (if  rank  at  all) 
*Mong  reasoning  things  to  them  should 

fall  — 
What  sort  of  notions  heaven  imparts 
To    high-built    heads    and    tight-laced 

hearts. 
And  how  far  Soul,  which,  Plato  says. 
Abhors  restraint,  can  act  in  stays  — 
Might  now,  if  gifted  with  discerning. 
Find  opportunities  of  learning: 
As  these  two  creatures  —  from  their  pout 
And  frown,  't  was  plain  —  had  just  fallen 

out; 
And  all  their  little  thoughts,  of  course. 
Were  stirring  in  full  fret  and  force;  — 
Like  mites,  thro*  microscope  espied, 
A  world  of  nothings  magnified. 

But  mild  the  vent  such  beings  seek. 
The  tempest  of  their  souls  to  speak : 
As  Opera  swains  to  fiddles  sigh. 
To  fiddles  fight,  to  fiddles  die, 
Even  so  this  tender  couple  set 
Their  well-bred  woes  to  a  Duet. 


WALTZ  DUET.i 

HE. 

Long  as  I  waltzed  with  only  thee. 

Each  blissful  Wednesday  that  went  by. 
Nor  stylish  Stultz,  nor  neat  Nugee 
Adorned  a  youth  so  blest  as  I. 
OhI  aht  ahl  ohl 
Those    happy    days    are    gone  — 
heighho  1 


Long  as  with  thee  I  skimmed  the  ground. 

Nor  yet  was  scorned  for  Lady  Jane, 
No  blither  nymph  tetotumed  round 
To  Collinet*s  immortal  strain. 
Oh !  ah  !  etc. 

Those    happy    days    are     gone  — 
heighho  t 

HK. 

With  Lady  Jane  now  whirled  about, 

I  know  no  bounds  of  time  or  breath: 
And,  should   the   charmer's   head   hold 
out. 
My  heart  and  heels  are  hers  till  death. 
Oh!  ah!  etc. 

Still    round    and    round    thro*   life 
we  *11  go. 

SHE.  ^ 

To  Lord  Fitznoodle*s  eldest  son, 

A    youth    renowned    for    waistcoats 
smart, 
I  now  have  given  (excuse  the  pun) 
A  vested  interest  in  my  heart. 
Oh!  ah!  etc. 

Still  round  and  round  with  him  I  1i 
go. 


What  if,  by  fond  remembrance  led 
Again  to  wear  our  mutual  chain, 
For  me  thou  cut*st  Fitznoodle  dead. 
And  I  levant  from  Lady  Jane. 
Oh!  ah!  etc. 

Still  round  and  round  again  we  *11 
go- 

1  It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  Duet  is  a  parody  of  the  olt«n-trm»ftUt«d 
and  parodied  ode  of  Horace,  *'  tLmtc^raiuarram 
ttSty*  etc. 
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SHE. 

Tbo*  be  the  Noodle  honors  give, 

And  thine,  dear  youth,  are  not  so  high, 
I^Tlh  tbce  in  endless  waltz  I  'd  live. 
With  thee,   to   Weber's   Stop- Waltz, 
die! 
Ohl  ah!  etc. 

Thus  round   and   round  thro*   life 
we  II  go. 

lExiUHi  waUging, 


While  thus,  like  motes  that  dance  away 
Existeace  in  a  summer  ray. 
These  gay  things,  born  but  to  quadrille, 
The  circle  of  their  doom  fulfil  — 
(That  dancing  doom  whose  law  decrees 
That  they   should  live   on   the   alert 

toe 
A  fife  of  ups-and-downs,  like  keys 
Of    Brcttdwood^s     in     a    long    con> 

ccrto :  —  ) 
While  thus  the  fiddle's  spell,  twMtVf, 

Calls  up  its  realm  of  restless  sprites. 
Without^  as  if  some  Mandarin 
Were   holding    there    his    Feast    of 

Lights, 
Limps   of   all    hues,   from  walks  and 

bowers. 
Broke  on  the  eye,  like  kindling  flowers. 
Till,  budding  into  light,  each  tree 
Bore  its  full  fruit  of  brilliancy. 

Here  shone  a  garden  —  lamps  all  o'er, 

As  tbo'  the  Spirits  of  the  Air 
Had  ukcn  it  in  their  heads  to  pour 

A  shower  of  summer  meteors  there;  — 
^'hile  here  a  lighted  shrubbery  led 
To  a  small  lake  that  sleeping  lay. 
Cradled  in  foliage,  but,  o'er-head, 
Open  to  heaven's  sweet  breath   and 
ray; 
While  round  its  rim  there  burning  stood 
Lamps,  with  young  flowers  beside  them 
bedded. 
That  shrunk  from  such  warm  neighbor- 
hood, 
Aod,  looking  bashful  in  the  flood, 
Blvhed  to  behold  themselves  so  wed- 
ded. 

HWier,  to  this  embowered  retreat, 
fk  but  for  n^U  so  still  and  sweet; 


Nights,  such  as  Eden*8  calm  recall 
In  its  first  lonely  hour,  when  all 
So  silent  is,  below,  on  high, 
That  if  a  star  falls  down  the  sky, 
You  almost  think  you  hear  it  fall  — 
Hither,  to  this  recess,  a  few, 

To  shun  the  dancers'  wildering  noise. 
And  give  an  hour,  ere  night-time  flew, 

To  music's  more  ethereal  joys. 
Came  with  their  voices  —  rouly  all 
As  Echo  wailing  for  a  call  — 
In  hymn  or  ballad,  dirge  or  glee. 
To  weave  their  mingling  ministrelsy. 
And  first  a  dark -eyed  nymph,  arrayed — 
Like  her  whom  Art  hath  deathless  made, 
Bright  Mona  Lisa  ^  —  with  that  braid 
Of  hair  across  the  brow,  and  one 
Small  gem  that  in  the  centre  shone '— 
With  face,  too,  in  its  form  resembling 

Da  Vinci's  Beauties  —  the  dark  eyes. 
Now  lucid  as  thro'  crystal  trembling, 

Now  soft  as  if  suffused  with  sighs  — 
Her  lute  that  hung  beside  her  took, 
And,  bending  o'er  it  with  shy  look. 
More  beautiful,  in  shadow  thus. 
Than  when  with  life  most  luminous. 
Past  her  light  finger  o'er  the  chords, 
And    sung    to    them     these    mournful 
words :  — 

SONG. 
Bring  hither,  bring  thy  lute,  while  day 
is  dying  — 
Here  will  I  lay  me  and  list  to  thy  song; 
Should  tones  of  other  days  mix  with  its 
sighing. 
Tones  o?  a  light  heart,   now  banisht 
so  long. 
Chase  them  away  —  they  bring  but  pain. 
And  let  thy  theme  be  woe  again. 

Sing  on,  thou  mournful  lute  —  day  is  fast 

going* 
Soon  will  its  light  from  thy  chords  die 
away; 
One  little  gleam  in  the  west  b  still  glow- 
ing, 
When  that  hath  vanisht,  farewell  to 
thy  lay. 
Mark,  how  it  fades !  — see,  it  is  fled  ! 
Now,  sweet  lute,  be  thou,  too,  dead. 

1  The  celebrated  portrait  by  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  four 
years  in  painting.  —  ymmrit  vol.  vii. 
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The  group  that  late  in  garb  of  Greeks 

Sung  their  light  chorus  o'er  the  tide  — 
Forms,  such  as  up  the  wooded  creeks 

Of  Helle's  shore  at  noon-day  glide, 
Or  nightly  on  her  glistening  sea. 
Woo  the  bright  waves  with  nnelody  — 
Now  linked  their  triple  league  again 
Of  voices  sweet,  and  sung  a  strain, 
Such  as,  had  Sappho's  tuneful  ear 

But  caught  it,  on  the  fatal  steep, 
She  would  have  paused,  entranced,  to 
hear, 

And  for  that  day  deferred  her  leap. 

SONG  AND  TRIO. 
On  one  of  those  sweet  nights  that  oft 

Their  lustre  o'er  the  yEgean  fling, 
Beneath  my  casement,  low  and  soft, 

I  heard  a  Lesbian  lover  sing; 
And,  listening  both  with  ear  and  thought. 
These    sounds    upon    the    night-breeze 
caught  — 

**  Oh,  happy  as  the  eods  is  be, 

*•  Who  gates  at  this  bour  on  thee  !  '* 

The  song  was  one  by  Sappho  sung, 
In  the  first  love-dreams  of  her  lyre. 

When  words  of  passion  from  her  tongue 
Fell  like  a  shower  of  living  fire. 

And  still,  at  close  of  every  strain, 

I  heard  these  burning  words  again  — 
•*  Oh,  happy  as  the  gods  is  he, 
**  Who  listens  at  this  hour  to  thee  I  " 

Once  more  to  Mona  Lisa  turned 

Each  asking  eye  —  nor  turned  in  vain; 

Tho'   the   quick,   transient    blush    that 
burned 
Bright  o'er  her  cheek  and  died  again, 

Showed  with  what  inly  shame  and  fear 

Was  uttered  what  all  loved  to  hear. 

Yet  not  to  sorrow's  languid  lay 
Did  she  her  lute-song  now  devote; 

But  thus,  with  voice  that  like  a  ray 
Of  southern  sunshine  seemed  to  float — 
So  rich  with  climate  was  each  note  — 

Called  up  in  every  heart  a  dream 

Of  Italy  with  this  soft  theme:  — 

SONG. 
Oh,  where  art  thou  dreaming. 

On  land,  or  on  sea? 
In  my  lattice  is  gleaming 

The  watch-light  for  thee; 


And  this  fond  heart  is  glowing 

To  welcome  thee  home. 
And  the  night  is  fast  going. 

But  thou  art  not  come: 

No,  thou  com*st  not ! 

'T  is  the  time  when  night-flowers 

Should  wake  from  their  rest; 
•T  is  the  hour  of  all  hours. 

When  the  lute  singeth  best. 
But  the  flowers  are  half  sleeping 

Till  thy  glance  they  sec; 
And  the  husht  lute  is  keeping 

Its  music  for  thee. 

Yet,  thou  com'st  not ! 


Scarce  had  the  last  word  left  her  lip. 
When  a  light,  boyish  form,  with  tnp 
Fantastic,  up  the  green  walk  came, 
Prankt    in    gay    vest    to   which    the 

flame 
Of  every  lamp  he  past,  or  blue 
Or  sreen  or  crimson,  lent  its  hue; 
As  tno'  a  live  chameleon's  skin 
He  had  despoiled,  to  robe  him  in. 
A  zone  he  wore  of  clattering  shells, 

And  from  hb  lofty  cap,  wncre  shone 
A  peacock's  plume,  there  dangled  beUs 

That  rung  as  he  came  dancing  on. 
Close  after  him,  a  page  —  in  dress 
And  shape,  his  miniature  express  — 
An  ample  basket,  filled  with  store 
Of  toys  and  trinkets,  laughing  bore; 
Till,  having  reached  this  verdant  seat. 
He  laid  it  at  his  master's  feet. 
Who,  half  in  speech  and  half  in  song, 
Chanted  this  invoice  to  the  throng :  — 

SONG. 

Who  '11  buy?  — 't  is  Folly's  shop,  who 
'11  buy?  — 
We  've  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages; 
Besides  our  usual  fools'  supply. 

We  've   lots  of   playthings,   too,  for 
sages. 
For  reasoners  here  't  a  juggler's  cup 
That  fullest  seems  when  nothii^  's  in 
it; 
And  nine-pins  set,  like  systems,  np, 
To  be   knocked   down  the  following 
minute. 

Who  '11  buy?—  't  is  FoUy's shop, 
who  '11  buy? 
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Gay  ca{ii  we  here  of  foolscap  make, 

For  bards  to  wear  in  dog-day  weather; 
Or  bards  the  bells  alone  may  take, 

Aod  leave  to  wits  the  cap  and  feather. 
Tetotams  we  've  for  patriots  got, 

Who  court  the  mob  with  antics  humble; 
like  theirs  the  patriot's  dizxy  lot> 

A  gbrious  spin,  and  then  -^  a  tumble. 
Who  '11  buy,  etc 

Here,  wealthy  misers  to  inter. 

We  *Te  shrouds  of  neat  post-obit  paper ; 
While,  for  their  heirs,  we  Ve  quicHxVvtx^ 

That,  fast  as  they  can  wish,  will  caper. 
For  aldermen  we  've  dials  true, 

That  tell  no  hour  but  that  of  dinner ; 
For  courtly  parsons  sermons  new, 

That  suit  alike  both  saint  and  sinner. 
Who  '11  buy,  etc. 

No  time  we  *ve  now  to  name  our  terms. 
Bat,  whatsoe'er  the  whims  that  seize 
you, 
This  oldest  of  all  mortal  firms. 

Folly  and  Co.,  will  try  to  please  you. 
Or,  should  you  wish  a  darker  hue 

Of  goods  than  Kf^  can  recommend  you. 
Why  then  (as  we  with  lawyers  do) 
To  Knavery's  shop  next  door  we'll  send 
you. 

Who  '11  buy,  etc. 


While  thus  the  blissful  moments  rolled. 

Moments  of  rare  and  fleeting  light. 
That  show  themselves,  like  grains  of  gold 

lo  the  mine's  refuse,  few  and  bright; 
Behold  where,  opening  far  away. 

The  long  Conservatory's  range, 
Slript  of  the  flowers  it  wore  all  day, 

But  gaining  lovelier  in  exchange, 
Resents,  on  Dresden's  costliest  ware, 
A  sapper  such  as  Gods  might  share. 

Ah  moch-loved  Supper !  —  blithe  repast 
Of  other  times,  now  dwindling  fast, 
Snce  Dinner  far  into  the  night 
Advanced  the  march  of  appetite; 
Deployed  his  never-ending  forces 
Of  varioas  vintage  and  three  courses, 
And,  like  those  Goths  who  played  the 

dkkens 
With  Rome  and  all  her  sacred  chickens, 
Pw  Supper  and  her  fowls  so  white, 
I'Cgt,  wings,  and  drumsticks,  all  to  flight. 


Now  waked  once  more  by  wine  —  whose 

tide 
Is  the  true  Hippocrene,  where  glide 
The  Muse's  swans  with  happiest  wing, 
Dipping  their  bills  before  they  sing  — 
The  minstrels  of  the  table  greet 
The  listening  ear  with  descant  sweet :  — 

SONG   AND  TRIO. 

THS  LXVBS  AND  COUCHBB. 

Call  the  Loves  around. 

Let  the  whispering  sound 
Of  their  wings  be  heard  alone. 

Till  soft  to  rest 

My  Lady  blest 
At  this  bright  hour  hath  gone. 

Let  Fancy's  beams 

Play  o'er  her  dreams. 
Till,  touched  with  light  all  through. 

Her  spirit  be 

Like  a  summer  sea. 
Shining  and  slumbering  too. 
And,  while  thus  husht  she  lies. 
Let  the  whispered  chorus  rise  — 
"Good  evening,  good  evening,  to  our 

Lady's  bright  eyes." 

But  the  day-beam  breaks. 

See,  our  Lady  wakes ! 
Call  the  Loves  around  once  more, 

Like  stars  that  wait 

At  Morning's  gate. 
Her  first  steps  to  adore. 

Let  the  veil  of  night 

From  her  dawning  sight 
All  gently  pass  away. 

Like  mbts  that  flee 

From  a  summer  sea. 
Leaving  it  full  of  day. 
And,  while  her  last  dream  flies. 
Let  the  whispered  chorus  rise  — 
**  Good  morning,  good  morning,  to  our 

Lady's  bright  eyes." 

SONG. 
If  to  see  thee  be  to  love  thee. 

If  to  love  thee  be  to  prixe 
Naught  of  earth  or  heaven  above  thee. 

Nor  to  live  but  for  those  eyes : 
If  such  love  to  mortal  given, 
Be  wrong  to  earth,  be  wrong  to  heaven. 
'T  is  not  for  thee  the  fault  to  blame. 
For  from  those  eyes  the  madness  came. 
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Forgive  but  thou  the  crime  of  loving* 
In  this  heart  more  pride  't  will  raise 

To  be  thus  wrong  with  thee  approving, 
Than  right  with  all  a  world  to  praise ! 


But  say,  while  light  these  songs  resound, 
What   means   that   buzz  of   whispering 

round, 
From  lip  to  lip  —  as  if  the  Power 
Of  Mystery,  in  this  gay  hour. 
Had  thrown  some  secret  (as  we  fling 
Nuts  among  children)  to  that  ring 
Of  rosy,  restless  lips,  to  be 
Thus  scrambled  for  so  wantonly? 
And,  mark  ye,  still  as  each  reveals 
The  mystic  news,  her  hearer  steals 
A  look  towards  yon  enchanted  chair, 

Where,  like  the  Lady  of  the  Masque, 
A  nymph,  as  exquisitely  fair 

As  Love  himself  for  bride  could  ask. 
Sits  blushing  deep,  as  if  aware 
Of  the  winged  secret  circling  there. 
Who  is  this  nymph?  and  what,  oh  Muse, 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  odd  things 
That  woman's  restless  brain  pursues, 

What  mean  these  mystic  whisperings? 

Thus  runs  the  tale: — yon  blushing  maid. 
Who  sits  in  beauty's  light  arrayed. 
While  o'er  her  leans  a  tall  young  Dervise, 
(Who  from  her  eyes,  as  all  observe,  is 
Learning  by  heart  the  Marriage  Service,) 
Is  the  bright  heroine  of  our  song,— 
The  Love-wed  Psyche,  whom  so  long 
We  *ve  missed  among  this  mortal  train. 
We  thought  her  winged  to  heaven  again. 

But  no —  earth  still  demands  her  smile; 
Her  friends,  the  Gods,  must  wait  awhile. 
And  if,  for  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 

A  young  Duke's  proffered  heart  and 
band 
Be  things  worth  waiting  for  on  earth. 

Both  are,  this  hour,  at  her  command. 
To-night,  in  yonder  half-lit  shade, 

For  love  concerns  expressly  meant. 


The  fond  proposal  first  was  made. 

And  love  and  silence  blusht  consent. 
Parents  and  friends  (all  here,  as  Jews, 
Enchanters,   house-maids,  Turks,    Hin- 
doos,) 
Have  heard,  approved,  and  blest  the  tie; 
And  now,  hadst  thou  a  poet's  eye. 
Thou  might'st  behold,  in  the  air,  above 
That  brilliant  brow,  triumphant  Love, 
Holding,  as  if  to  drop  it  down 
Gently  upon  her  curls,  a  crown 
Of  Ducal  shape  —  but,  oh,  such  gems! 
Pilfered  from  Peri  diadems. 
And  set  in  gold  like  that  which  shines 
To  deck  the  Fairy  of  the  Mines : 
In  short,  a  crown  all  glorious  —  such  as 
Love  orders  when  he  makes  a  Duchess. 

But  see,  *t  is  mofn  in  heaven;  the  Sun 
Up  in  the  bright  orient  hath  begun 
To  canter  his  immortal  team ; 

And,  tho*  not  yet  arrived  in  sight. 
His  leaders'  nostrils  send  a  steam 

Of  radiance  forth,  so  rosy  bright 

As  makes  their  onward  patli  all  light. 
What  's  to  be  done?  if  Sol  will  be 
So  deuced  early,  so  must  we; 
And  when  the  day  thus  shines  outright. 
Even  dearest  friends  must  bid  good  night 
So,  farewell,  scene  of  mirth  and  mask- 
ing, 

Now  almost  a  by-gone  talc; 
Beauties,  late  in  lamp-light  basking, 

Now,  by  daylight,  dim  and  pale; 
Harpers,  yawning  o'er  your  harps. 
Scarcely  knowing  flats  from  sharps; 
Mothers  who,  wnile  bored  you  keep 
Time  by  nodding,  nod  to  sleep; 
Heads  of  hair,  that  stood  last  night 
Cr^/^,  crispy,  and  upright. 
But  have  now,  alas,  one  sees,  a 
Leaning  like  the  tower  of  Pisa ; 
Fare  ye  well  —  thus  sinks  away 

All  that  '»  mighty,  all  that 's  bright; 
Tyre  and  Sidon  nad  their  day. 

And  even  a  Ball  —  has  but  iu  night ! 
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In  Unii  connecting  together  a  series  of  Songs  by  a  thread  of  poetical  narrative, 
By  chief  object  has  been  to  combine  Recitation  vrith  Music,  so  as  to  enable  a 
peatcr  number  of  persons  to  join  in  the  performance,  by  enlisting  as  readers  those 
vkoBMy  not  feel  willing  or  competent  to  take  a  part  as  singers. 

The  Island  of  Zea  where  the  scene  is  laid  was  called  by  the  ancients  Ceos,  and 
*tt  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  other  eminent  persons.  An 
*xount  of  its  present  state  may  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Garke,  who  says, 
**»i  "it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  cultivated  of  any  of  the  Grecian  Isles."  — 
Vol  vi  p.  17^. 
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FIRST  EVENING. 


**The  sky  is  bright  —  the  breeze  is  fair, 

**And  the  mainsail  flowing,  full  and 

free  — 

**  Our  farewell  word  is  woman's  prayer, 

**  And  the  hope  before  us  —  Liberty ! 

•*  Farewell,  farewell. 
**  To    Greece   we    give    our    shining 

blades, 
**  And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zean 
Maids  1 

••  The  moon  is  in  the  heavens  above, 
'*And   the   wind  is  on   the  foaming 
sea  — 
**  Thus  shines  the  star  of  woman's  love 
**  On  the  glorious  strife  of  Liberty  '. 

**  Farewell,  farewell. 
"To    Greece   we    give    our    shining 

blades, 
**  And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zean 
Maids!" 

Thus  sung  they  from  the  bark,  that 
now 
Turned  to  the  sea  its  gallant  prow, 
Bearing  within  it  hearts  as  brave, 
As  e*er  sought  Freedom  o'er  the  wave; 
And  leaving  on  that  islet's  shore. 

Where  still  the  farewell  beacons  burn. 
Friends  that  shall  many  a  day  look  o'er 

The  long,  dim  sea  for  their  return. 

Virgin  of  Heaven !  speed  their  way  — 
Oh,    speed   their   way,  —  the   chosen 
flower, 
Of  Zea's  youth,  the  hope  and  stay 
Of  parents  in  their  wintry  hour. 
The  love  of  maidens  and  the  pride 
Of  the  young,  happy,  blushing  bride, 
Whose  nuptial  wreath  has  not  yet  died  — 


All,  all  arc  in  that  precious  bark. 
Which  now,  alas !  no  more  is  seen  — 

Tho'  every  eye  still  turns  to  mark 
The  moonlight  spot  where  it  had  been. 

Vainly  you  look,  ye  maidens,  sires. 

And  mothers,  your  beloved  are  gone ! — 
Now  may  you  quench  those  signal  fires. 
Whose  light   they   long   looked  back 

upon 
From   their  dark   deck  —  watching  the 

flame 
As  fast  it  faded  from  their  view, 
With  thoughts,  that,  but  for  manly  shame, 
Had  made  them  droop  and  weep  like 

you. 
Home  to  your  chambers !  home,  mnd  pray 
For  the  bright  coming  of  that  day. 
When,  blest  by  heaven,  the  Cross  shall 

sweep 
The  Crescent  from  the  MgeAU  deep. 
And  your  brave  warriors,  hastening  back. 
Will  bring  such  glories  in  their  track. 
As  shall,  for  many  an  age  to  come, 
Shed  light  around  their  name  and  home. 

There  is  a  Fount  on  Zea's  isle, 
Round  which,  in  soft  luxuriance,  smile 
All  the  sweet  flowers,  of  every  kind. 
On   which   the  sun  of  Greece  looks 

down, 
Pleased  as  a  lover  on  the  crown 
His  mistress  for  her  brow  hath  twined, 
When  he  beholds  each  floweret  there. 
Himself  had  wisht  her  most  to  wear; 
Here    bloomed   the  laurel-rose,*  whose 
wreath 
Hangs    radiant     round     the    Cypriot 
shrines, 

1  "  Nerium  OUandtr.     In  Cyprus  it  retahn 
its  ancient  name,  Rhododaphoe,  and  the  Cypfioli 
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Aod  here  those  bramble-flowers,   that 
breathe 
Their  odor  into  Zante's  wines:  *  — 
The  splendid  woodbine  that,  at  eve. 

To  grace  their  floral  diadems. 
The  lovely  maids  of  Patmos  weave :  ^  — 
And  that   fair   plant  whose    tangled 

stems 
Shine    like    a   Nereid's    hair,'   when 

spread, 
Dishevelled,  o'er  her  azure  bed;  — 
Ail  these  bright  children  of  the  clime, 
(Each  at  its  own  most  genial  time, 
The  summer,  or  the  year's  sweet  prime, ) 
like  beautiful  earth-stars,  adorn 
The  Valley  where  that  Fount  is  born : 
Wliile  round,  to  grace  its  cradle  green. 
Groups  of  Velani  oaks  are  seen 
Towering  on  every  verdant  height  — 
Till,  shadowy,  in  the  evening  light, 
Like  Genii  set  to  watch  the  birth 
Of  some  enchanted  child  of  earth  — 
Fair  oaks  that  over  Zea's  vales, 

Stand  with  their  kafy  pride  unfurled; 
While   Commerce    from    her    thousand 
sails 
Scatters   their    fruit    throughout    the 
world!* 

T  was  here  —  as  soon  as  prayer  and 
sleep 
(Those  truest  friends  to  all  who  weep) 
Had  lightened  every  heart,  and  made 
Even  sorrow  wear  a  softer  shade  — 
T  was  here,  in  this  secluded  spot. 

Amid  whose  breathings  calm  and  sweet 
Grief  might  be  soothed  if  not  forgot. 

The  Zean  nymphs  resolved  to  meet 
Each  evening  now,  by  the  same  light 
That    saw    their    farewell    tears    that 
oigfat; 

■4orB  their  diarchet  with  the  flowers  on  feast- 

Tmrhty. 

I  U, 

t  Lmktrm  cm^rtfolmmt  oaed  by  the  prU  of 
I^ttaos  for  garlands. 

S  Cuscmla  eurepan.  **  From  the  twistiog  and 
*»ioi«a  of  the  stems,  it  is.coropared  by  the  Greeks 
to  theSshereUed  hair  of  the  Nereicb.'*  —  ffW- 

4  **  The  produce  of  the  island  in  these  acorns 
dees  M^oanta  amMally  to  fifteen  thousand  quin- 


And  try  if  sound  of  lute  and  song. 
If    wandering    mid    the    moonlight 
flowers 

In  various  talk,  could  charm  along 
With  lighter  step,  the  lingering  hours. 

Till  tidings  of  that  Bark  should  come. 

Or  Victory  waft  their  warriors  home ! 

When   first   they  met  —  the  wonted 
smile 
Of  greeting  having  gleamed  awhile  — 
*T  would  touch  even  Moslem  heart  to  see 
The  sadness  that  came  suddenly 
0*er  their  young  brows,  when  they  looked 

round 
Upon  that  bright,  enchanted  ground; 
And  thoughl  how  many  a  time  with  those 
Who  now  were  gone  to  the  rude  wars 
They  there  had  met  at  evening's  close, 
And  danced  till  morn  outshone   the 
stars! 

But  seldom  long  doth  hang  the  eclipse 
Of  sorrow  o'er  such  youthful  breasts  — 

The  breath  from  her  own  blushing  lips. 
That  on  the  maiden's  mirror  rests. 

Not  swifter,  lighter  from  the  glass, 

Than  sadness  from  her  brow  doth  pass. 

Soon  did  they  now,  as  round  the  Well 

They  sat,  beneath  the  rising  moon  — 
And  some  with  voice  of  awe  would  tell 
Of    midnight     fays    and    nymphs   who 
dwell 

In   holy  founts  —  while  some   would 
tune 
Their  idle  lutes  that  now  had  lain 
For  days  without  a  single  strain; — 
And  others,  from  the  rest  apart, 
With  laugh  that  told  the  lightened  heart. 
Sat  whispering  in  each  other's  ear 
Secrets  that  all  in  turn  would  hear; — 
Soon  did  they  find  this  thoughtless  play 
So  swiftly  steal  their  griefs  away. 

That     many    a   nymph    tho*    pleased 
the  while, 

Reproached  her  own  forgetful  smile. 
And  sighed  to  think  she  ^ou/t/  be  gay. 

Among  these  maidens  there  was  one 
Who  to  Leucadia  *  late  had  been  — 

5  Now  Santa  Maura  —  the  island,  from  whose 
cliffs  Sappho  leaped  into  the  sea. 
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Had  stood  beneath  the  evening  sun 

On  its  white  towering  cliffs  and  seen 
The  very  spot  where  Sappho  sung 
Her  swan-like  music,  ere  she  sprung 
(Still  holding,  in  that  fearful  leap. 
By  her  loved  lyre, )  into  the  deep, 
And  dying  quenched  the  fatal  fire, 
At  once,  of  both  her  heart  and  lyre. 

Mutely  they  listened  all  — and  well 
Did  the  young  travelled  maiden  tell 
Of  the  dread  height  to  which  that  steep 
Beetles  above  the  eddying  deep  ^  — 
Of  the  lone  sea-birds,  wheeling  round 
The  dizzy  edge  with  mournful  sound  — 
And  of  those  scented  lilies  *. found 
Still  blooming  on  that  fearful  place  — 
As  if  called  up  by  Love  to  grace 
The  immortal  spot  o'er  which  the  last 
Bright  footsteps  of  his  martyr  past ! 

While  fresh  to  every  listener's  thought 
These  legends  of  Leucadia  brought 
All  that  of  Sappho's  hapless  flame 
Is  kept  alive,  still  watcht  by  Fame  — 
The  maiden,  tuning  her  soft  lute. 
While   all    the  rest   stood   round    her, 

mute, 
Thus  sketched  the  languishment  of  soul, 
That  o'er  the  tender  Lesbian  stole; 
And  in  a  voice  whose  thrilling  tone 
Fancy  might  deem  the  Lesbian's  own. 
One  of  those  fervid  fragments  gave, 

Which  still,  —  like  sparkles  of  Greek 
Fire, 
Undying,  even  beneath  the  wave,  — 

Burn  on  thro'  Time  and  ne'er  expire. 

SONG. 

As  o*er  her  loom  the  Lesbian  Maid 
In  love-sick  languor  hung  her  head. 

Unknowing  where  her  fingers  strayed, 
She  weeping  turned  away,  and  said, 

•*  Oh,  my  sweet  Mother —  't  is  in  vain  — 
**  I  cannot  weave,  as  once  I  wove  — 

1  "The  precipice,  which  is  fearfully  dlxzy.  Is 
about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  from  the 
water,  which  is  of  a  profound  depth,  as  appears 
from  the  daric  blue  color  and  the  eddy  that  phys 
round  th«  pointed  and  prolactiog  rocks."  — 
GoodissoH^s  Ionian  Isles. 

2  Se«  Mr.  Goodisson's  rery  Interesting  de- 
scription of  all  these  circumstances. 


**  So  wildered  is  my  heart  and  brain 
**With    thinking    of    that    youth    I 
love!"* 

Again  the  web  she  tried  to  trace, 

But  tears  fell  o*er  each  tangled  thread; 
While  looking  in  her  mother's  face. 

Who   watchful  o'er   her  leaned,   she 
said, 
"  Oh,  my  sweet  Mother  —  *t  is  in  vain  — 

**  I  can  not  weave,  as  once  I  wove  — 
♦*  So  wildered  is  my  heart  and  brain 

•*With    thinking    of    that    youth    I 
love  I  " 


A  silence  followed  this  sweet  air. 

As  each  in  tender  inusiiig  stood. 
Thinking,    with    lips    that    moved    in 
prayer. 
Of  Sappho  and  that  fearful  Aood: 
While  Bome   who   ne'er  till  now   had 
known 
How    much    their    hearts  resembled 
hers. 
Felt  as  they  made  her  griefs  their  own. 
That    thty    too    were    Love's    wor- 
shippers. 

At  length  a  murmur,  all  but  mute. 
So  faint  it  was,  came  from  the  late 
Of  a  young  melancholy  maid. 
Whose  fingers,  all  uncertain  played 
From  chord  to  chord,  as  if  in  chase 

Of  some  lost  melody,  some  strain 
Of  other  times,  whose  faded  trace 

She  sought  among  those  clnmls  again. 
Slowly  the  half- forgotten  theme 

(Tho'  born  in  feelings  ne'er  forgot) 
Came  to  her  memory  —  as  a  beam 

Falls  broken  o'er  some  shaded  spot ;  — 
And  while  her  lute's  sad  symphony 

Filled  up  each  sighing  pause  between; 
And  Love  himself  might  weep  to  see 

What    ruin    comes    where    he    hath 
been  — 
As  withered  still  the  grass  is  found 
Where   fays   have   danced    their  merry 

round  — 
Thus  simply  to  the  Ibtening  throng 
She  breathed  her  melancholy  song :  — 

S  I  have  attempted,  in  these  four  Kncs,  to 
give  some  idea  of  that  beautifol  fragment  ol 
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SONG. 

Weeping  for  thee,  my  love,  thro'  the 

k>Qg  day. 
Lonely  and  wearily  life  wears  away. 
Weeping  for  thee,   my  love,  thro*  the 

lon^  night  — 
No  rest  m  darkness,  no  joy  in  light  I 
Nit^ht  left  but  Memory  whose  dreary 

tread 
Soands  thro*  this  mined  heart,  where  all 

lies  dead  — 
Wakening  the  echoes  of  joy  long  fled ! 


Of  many  a  stanca,  this  alone 
Had  'leaped  oblivion  —  like  the  one 
Stray  fragment  of  a  wreck  which  thrown 
With  the  lost  veiaePs  name  ashore 
Tells  who  they  were  that  live  no  nx>re. 

When  thus  the  heart  is  in  a  vein 
Of  tender  thought,  the  simplest  strain 
Can  touch  it  with  peculiar  power  — 

As  when  the  air  is  warm,  the  scent 
Of  the  most  wild  and  rtjstic  flower 

Can  fill  the  whole  ricn  element  — 
And  in  such  moods  the  homeliest  tone 
That  *$  linked  with  feelings,  once  our 

own  — 
With  friends  or  joys  gone  by  —  will  be 
Worth  choirs  of  loftiest  harmony  I 

Bat  some  there  were  among  the  group 

Of  damsels  there  too  light  of  heart 
To  let  ihcir  spirits  longer  droop. 

Even  under  music's  melting  art; 
And  one  upspringing  with  a  Sound 
From  a  low   bank   of    flowers,   looked 

round 
With  eyes  that  tho'  so  fall  of  light 

Had  sUU  a  Uembliag  tear  within; 
And,  while  her  fingers  in  swift  flight 

Flew  o'er  a  fairy  mandolin. 
Thus  sung  the  song  her  lover  late 

Had  sung  to  her  — the  eve  before 

That  joyous  night,  when  as  of  yore 
All  Zca  met  to  celebrate 

The  Feast  of  May  on  the  sea-shore. 

S»pp*».  bennnln|r  yAviteca  inSirtp^  which  repre- 
*«Mo  tnify  (as  Warton  remark^)  "  the  languor 
»<  iwkwacal  of  a  penoo  dgtply  id  lov©." 


SONG. 


When  the  Balaika  » 

Is  heard  o*er  the  sea, 
I  *11  dance  the  Romaika 

By  moonlight  with  thee. 
If  waves  then  advancing 

Should  steal  on  our  play. 
Thy  white  feet  in  dancing 

Shall  chase  them  away.* 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  o'er  the  sea, 
Thou  Mt  dance  the  Romaika 

My  own  love,  with  me. 

Then  at  the  closing 

Of  each  merry  lay, 
How  sweet  't  is,  reposing 

Beneath  the  night  ray ! 
Or  if  declining 

The  moon  leave  the  skies. 
We  '11  talk  by  the  shining 

Of  each  other's  eyes. 

Oh  then  how  featly 

The  dance  we  *11  renew. 
Treading  so  fleetly 

Its  light  mazes  thro* :  • 
Till  stars,  looking  o'er  us 

From  heaven's  high  bowers, 
Would  change  their  bright  chorus 

For  one  dance  of  ours ! 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  o'er  the  sea, 
Thou  Mt  dance  the  Romaika, 

My  own  love,  with  me. 

1  This  word  is  defrauded  here,  I  suspect,  of  a 
syllable  \  Dr.  Oarke,  if  I  recollect  right,  makes 
it  "Balalaika." 

2  **  I  saw  above  thim  parties  engaged  in  dan- 
cing the  Romaika  upoa  the  sand ;  in  some  of  these 
proups,  the  girl  who  led  them  chased  the  retrcat- 
mg  m7i\e.^* -' D<mgtas  #w  the  Modem  Gr^ks. 

3  "  In  dandng  the  Romaika  [says  Mr.  Doug, 
las]  they  begin  in  slow  and  solemn  step  till  they 
have  gamed  the  time,  but  by  degrees  the  air  be- 
comes more  sprightly ;  the  conductress  of  the 
dance  sometimes  setting  to  her  partner,  sometimes 
darting  before  the  rest,  and  leading  them  through 
the  most  rapid  revolutions;  sometimes  crossing 
under  the  hands,  which  arc  held  up  to  let  her 
pass,  and  giving  as  much  liveliness  and  intricacy 
as  she  can  to  the  figures,  into  which  she  conducts 
her  companions,  while  their  business  is  to  follow 
her  in  all  her  movements,  without  breaking  the 
chain,  or  losing  the  measure.*' 
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How  changingly  for  ever  veers 

The  heart  of    youth    'twixt  smiles  and 

tears! 
Even  as  in  April  the  light  vane 
Now  points  to  sunshine,  now  to  rain. 
Instant  this  lively  lay  dispelled 

The  shadow  from  each  blooming  brow, 
And  Dancing,  joyous  Dancing,  held 

Full  empire  o*er  each  fancy  now. 

But  say  —  what  shall  the  measure  be  ? 

**  Shall  we  the  old  Romaika  tread,'' 
(Some  eager  asked)  **  as  anciently 

"  'T  was  by  the  maids  of  Delos  led, 
**  When  slow  at  first,  then  circling  fast, 
**  As  the  gay  spirits  rose  —  at  last, 
**  With  hand  in  hand  like  links  enlocked, 

**Thro*  the  light  air  they  seemed  to 
flit 
**  In  labyrinthine  maze,  that  mocked 

«*  The  dazzled  eye  that  followed  it?  '* 
Some    called    aloud     **  the     Fountain 
Dance!"  — 

While  one  young,  dark-eyed  Amazon, 
Whose    step    was    air-like   and    whose 
glance 

Flashed,  like  a  sabre  in  the  sun, 
Sportively  said,  **  Shame  on  these  soft 
*'  And  languid  strains  we  hear  so  oft. 
**  Daughters  of  Freedom !  have  not  we 

**  Learned  from  our  lovers  and  our  sires 
**The  Dance  of  Greece,  while  Greece 
was  free  — 

"  That  Dance,  where  neither  flutes  nor 
lyres, 
•*  But  sword  and  shield  clash  on  the  ear 
•*  A  music  tyrants  quake  to  hear  ?  * 
•*  Heroines  of  Zea,  arm  with  me 
•*  And  dance  the  dance  of  Victory !  ** 

Thus  saying,  she,  with  playful  grace, 
Loosed  the  wide  hat,  that  o*er  ner  face 
(  From  Anatolia  *  came  the  maid  ) 

Hung  shadowing  each  sunny  charm; 
And  with  a  fair  young  armorer's  aid, 

Fixing  it  on  her  rounded  arm, 
A  mimic  shield  with  pride  displayed; 

1  For  a  description  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dance  sc« 
De  Guys,  etc.  —  It  appears  from  Apuleius  {lib.  x.) 
that  this  war-dance  was,  among  the  ancients,, 
sometimes  performed  by  females. 

2  5tee  the  ccstum*  of  the  Greek  women  of 
Natolia  in  CasttUmn't  "  Mmtirs  d*$  OiA^msMs" 


Then,  springing  towards  a  grove  that 
spread 
Its  canopy  of  foliage  near. 
Plucked  off  a  lance-like  twig,  and  said, 
**To  arms,  to  arms!"  while  o'er  her 
head 
She  waved   the   light  branch,   as  t 
spear. 

Promptly  the  laughing  maidens  all 
Obeyed  their  Chief's  heroic  call;  — 
Round  the  shield-arm  of  each  was  tied 

Hat,  turban,  shawl,  as  chance  might 
be; 

The  grove,  their  verdant  armory. 
Falchion  and  lance'  alike  supplied; 

And  as  their  glossy  locks,  let  free. 

Fell  down  their  shoulders  carelessly. 
You   might    have   dreamed   yoa  saw  a 
throng 

Of  youthful  Thyads,  by  the  beam 
Of  a  May  moon,  bounding  along 

Peneus'  silver-eddied  *  stream ! 

And    now  they  stept,    with    measured 

tread, 
Martially  o'er  the  shining  field; 
Now  to  the  mimic  combat  led 
(A  heroine  at  each  squadron's  head). 
Struck  lance  to  lance  and  sword  to 

shield : 
While  still,  thro'  every  varying  feat. 
Their  voices  heard  in  contrast  sweet 
With  some  of  deep  but  softened  sound 
From  lips  of  aged  sires  around. 
Who   smiling   watched  their   children's 

play  — 
Thus  sung  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  lay:  — 

SONG. 

"  Raise  the  buckler  —  poise  the  lance  — 
**  Now  here  —  now  there  —  retreat  — 
advance !  ** 

Such  were  the  sounds  to  which  the  war 
rior  boy 
Danced   m   those   happy  days   when 
Greece  was  free; 

8  The  aword  was  the  weapon  cMefly  used  b 
this  dance. 


4  HoiB«r,  U.  a.  753. 
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When  Spmrta's  youth,  even  in  the  hour 

of  joy, 
Thus  traioed  their  steps  to  war  and 

▼ictory. 
"  Raise  the  buckler  —  poise  the  lance  — 
**  Now  here  —  now   there  —  retreat  — 

advance!  ** 
Soch  was  the  Spartan  warriors*  dance. 

"  Grasp  the  falchion — gird  the  shield — 
••Attack  —defend  —do  all  but  yield/' 

Thus  did  thy  sons,  oh  Greece,  one  glori- 
ous night, 
IXince  by  a  moon  like  this,  till  o*er 
the  sea 
That  morning  dawned  by  whose  immortal 
light 
They  nobly  died  for  thee  and  liberty !  * 
"  Raise  the  buckler  —  poise  the  lance  — 
"  Now   here  —  now   there  —  retreat  — 

advance!  ** 
Such  was  the  Spartan  heroes*  dance. 


Scarce  had  they  closed  this  martial  lay 
When,  flinging  their  light  spears  away, 
The  combatants,  in  broken  ranks, 

All  breathless  from  the  war-field  fly; 
And  down  upon  the  velvet  banks 

And  flowery  slopes  exhausted  lie, 
tike  rosy  huntresses  of  Thrace, 
Restii^  at  sunset  from  the  chase. 

"  Food  girls !  "  an  aged  Zean  said  — 
Ooe  who  himself  had  fought  and  bled. 
And  DOW  with  feelings  half  delight, 
Half  sadness,  watched  their  mimic  fight — 
**  Fond  maids !  who  thus  with  War  can 

jest  — 
'*  like  Love  in  Mars's  hejmet  drest, 
"  When,  in  his  childish  innocence, 

"  Pleased  with  the  shade  that  helmet 
flin^, 
"  He  thinks  not  of  the  blood  that  thence 

*'  U  dropping  o*er  his  snowy  wings. 
"Ay  —  true  it  is,  young  patriot  maids, 

**If  Honoris  arfn  still  won  the  fray, 
**  If  lock  but  shone  on  righteous  blades, 

"  War  were  a  game  for  gods  to  play ! 

I  It  b  said  Utot  Leoaidas  and  his  companions 
*nplovc<l  thcoMclyes,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
n  nuk  and  the  cymaastic  exercises  of  their 
westry. 


'  But,  no,  alas !  —  hear  one,  who  well 
**  Hath   tracked  the   fortunes  of  the 
brave  — 
'  Hear  me^  in  mournful  ditty,  tell 
'*  What    glory    waits    the     patriot's 
grave:  "  — 

SONG. 

As  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanquisht  Chief  expiring  lay, 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword. 

He  traced  his  farewell  to  the  Free; 
And,  there,  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wrote  was  **  Liberty  !*' 

At  night  a  Sea-bird  shrieked  the  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  Freedom  fell ; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came. 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea;  — 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  him  who  dies  for  Liberty ! 


That  tribute  of  subdued  applause 
A  charmed  but  timid  audience  pays. 

That  murmur  which  a  minstrel  draws 
From  hearts  that  feel  but  fear  to  praise, 

Followed  this  song,  and  left  a  pause 

Of  silence  after  it,  that  hung 

Like  a  fixt  spell  on  every  tongue. 

At  length  a  low  and  tremulous  sound 
Was  heard  from  midst  a  group  that  round 
A  bashful  maiden  stood  to  hide 
Her  blushes  while  the  lute  she  tried  — 
Like  roses  gathering  round  to  veil 
The  song  of  some  young  nightingale. 
Whose  trembling  notes  steal  out  between 
The  clustered  leaves,  herself  unseen. 
And  while  that  voice  in  tones  that  more 

Thro*  feeling  than  thro' weakness  erred. 
Came  with  a  stronger  sweetness  o'er 

The    attentive    ear,   this    strain    was 
heard :  — 

SONG.. 

I  SAW  from  yonder  silent  cave,* 
Two  Fountains  running  side  by  side; 

2  "  This  morninK  we  paid  our  visit  to  the  Cave 
of  Trophonius,  and  the  Fountains  of  Memory 
and  Oblivion,  just  upon  the  water  of  Hercyna, 
which  flows  through  stupendous  rocks.  -~ 
Williamit  Travtis  in  Grttct* 
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The  one  was  Memory's  limpid  wave, 
The  other  cold  Oblivion's  tide. 

•*  Oh  Love  !"  said  I,  in  thoughtless  mood. 
As  deep  I  drank  of  Lethe's  stream, 

•*  Be  all  my  sorrovrs  in  this  flood 
**  Forgotten  like  a  vanisht  dream !  ** 

But  who  could  bear  that  gloomy  blank 

Where  joy  was  lost  as  well  as  pain? 
Quickly  of  Memory's  fount  I  drank, 

And  brought  the  past  all  back  again; 
And  said,  **  Oh  Love !  whatever  my  lot, 

**  Still  let  this  soul  to  thee  be  true  — 
*'  Rather  than  have  one  bliss  forgot, 

**  Be  all  my  pains  remembered  too!  ** 


The  group  that  stood  around  to  shade 
The  blushes  of  that  bashful  maid. 
Had  by  degrees  as  came  the  lay 
More  strongly  forth  retired  away, 
Like  a  fair  shell  whose  valves  divide 
To  show  the  fairer  pearl  inside : 
For  such  she  was  —  a  creature,  bright 

And  delicate  as  those  day-flowers, 
Which  while  they  last  make  up  in  light 

And  sweetness  what  they  want  in  hours. 

So  rich  upon  the  ear  had  grown 
Her  voice's  melody  —  its  tone 
Gathering  new  courage  as  it  found 
An  echo  in  each  bosom  round  — 
That,  ere  the  nymph  with  downcast  eye 
Still  on  the  chords,  her  lute  laid  by, 
**  Another  Song,*'  all  lips  exclaimed. 
And  each  some  matchless  favorite  named; 
While  blushing  as  her  fingers  ran 
O'er  the  sweet  chords  she  thus  began  x  -^ 

SONG. 

Oh,  Memory,  how  coldly 

Thou  paintest  joy  gone  by: 
Like  rainbows,  tny  pictures 

But  mournfully  shine  and  die 
Or  if  some  tints  thou  keepest. 

That  former  days  recall, 
As  o'er  each  line  thou  weepest. 

Thy  tears  efface  them  all. 

But,  Memory,  too  truly 

TTiou  paintest  grief  that  *s  past; 
Joy's  colors  are  fleeting, 

But  those  of  Sorrow  last* 


And,  while  thou  bring'st  before  as 
Dark  pictures  of  past  ill, 

Life's  evening  closing  o'er  us 
But  makes  them  darker  still. 


So  went  the  moonlight  hours  along, 
In  this  sweet  glade;  and  so  with  song 
And  witching  sounds  —  not  such  as  they, 

The  cymbalists  of  Ossa,  played. 
To  chase  the  moon's  eclipse  away,* 

But  soft  and  holy  —  did  each  maid 
Lighten  her  heart's  eclipse  awhile, 
And  win  back  Sorrow  to  a  smile. 

Not  far  from  this  secluded  place. 

On  the  sea-shore  a  ruin  stood;  — 
A  relic  of  the  extinguisht  race. 

Who  once  looked  o'er  that  foamy  flood, 
When  fair  loulis  *  by  the  light 
Of  golden  sunset  on  the  sight 

Oip  mariners  who  sailed  that  sea, 
Rose  like  a  city  of  chrysolite 

Called  from  the  wave  by  witchery. 
This  ruin  —  now  by  barbarous  hands 

Debased  into  a  motley  shed. 
Where  the  once  splendid  column  stands 

Inverted  on  its  leafy  head  — 
Formed,  as  they  tell  in  times  of  old 

The  dwelling  of  that  bard  whose  Uy 
Could  melt  to  tears  the  stern  and  cold. 

And  sadden  mid  their  mirth  the  gay— 
Simonides,'  whose  fame  thro*  years 
And  ages  past  still  bright  appears  — 
Like  Hesperus,  a  star  of  tears! 

*T  was  hither  now  —  to  catch  a  view 

Of  the  white  waters  as  they  played 
Silentlv  in  the  light  —  a  few 

Of  the  more  restless  damsek  strayed; 
And  some  would  linger  mid  the  scent 

Of  hanging  foliage  that  perfumed 
The  ruined  walls;  while  others  went 

Culling  whatever  floweret  bloomed 

1  This  sopentitioiis  outom  of  theTtuiiiHm 
exitu  abo,  as  Pietro  dclU  Vallt  tells  m,  anong 
the  Persians. 

2  An  andent  dty  of  Zm,  the  vails  of  whkh 
were  of  marble.  Its  remains  (says  Clarke)  "  ex- 
tend from  the  shore,  quite  into  a  valley  watered 
by  the  streams  of  a  fountain,  whence  toutts  re> 
ceived  its  name." 

.*)  Zea  wu  the  birthplace  of  this  poet,  whoK 
vert^es  arc  by  Catullus  called  "  tears.'* 
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In  the  lone  leafy  space  between, 
Where  gilded  chambers  once  had  been ; 
Or,  tnrniog  sadly  to  the  sea, 

Sent  o'er  the  vrare  a  sigh  unblest 
To  some  brave  champion  of  the  Free  — 
Thinking,  alas,  bow  cold  might  be 

At  that  still  boor  his  place  of  rest ! 

Meanwhile  there  came  a  sound  of  song 
From  the  dark  ruins  —  a  faint  strain, 

As  if  some  echo  that  among 

Those  minstrel  halls  had  slumbered  long 
Were  murmuring  into  life  again. 

Bat,  no  —  the  nymphs  knew  well  the 
tone  — 

A  maiden  of  their  train,  who  loved 
like  the  night-bird  to  sing  alone. 

Had  deep  into  those  ruins  roved, 
Aod  there,  all  other  thoughts  forgot, 

Was  warbling  o'er,  in  lone  delight, 
A  Uy  that,  on  that  very  spot, 

Her    lover    sung    one    moonlight 
n^ht: — 

SONG. 
Ah  !  where  are  they,  who  heard,  in  former 

boors, 
Tbe  ?oice  of  Song  in   these   neglected 
bowers? 
They  are  gone  —  all  gone ! 

The  youth  who  told  hia  paiA  m  such 

sweet  tone 
Tlut  all  who  heard  him  wisht  his  pain 

their  own  — 
He  is  gone  —  be  is  gone ! 

And  she  who  while  he  snng  sat  listening  by 
Aod  thought  to  strains  like  these  't  were 
sweet  to  die  — 
She  is  gone  —  she  too  Is  gone ! 

T  is  thus  in  future  boors  some  bard  will 

say 
Of  her  who  bean  and  him  who  sings  this 

Uy- 
They  are    gone — they   both  are 

gone! 

TV  mooo  was  now,  from  heaven's  steep, 
Bending  to  dip  her  silvery  urn 
Mo  6ie  bri|^  and  silent  deep  — 


laio 


And  the  yoong  nymphs,  on  their  return 


From  those  romantic  ruins,  found 
Their  other  playirmtes  ranged  around 
The  sacred  Spring,  prepared  to  tune 
Their  parting  hymn,*  ere  sunk  the  moon. 
To  that  fair  Fountain  by  whose  stream 
Their  hearts    had   formed   so  many  a 
dream. 

Who  has  not  read  the  tales  that  tell 
Of  old  Eleusis'  sacred  Well, 
Or  heard  what  legend-songs  recount 
Of  Syra  and  its  holy  Fount,  * 
Gushing  at  once  from  the  hard  rock 

Into  the  laps  of  living  flowers  — 
Where  village  maidens  loved  to  flock. 

On  summer-nights  and  like  the  Houn; 
Linked  in  harmonious  dance  and  song, 
Charmed  the  unconscious  night  along ; 
While  holy  pilgrims  on  their  way 

To  Delos*  isle  stood  looking  on, 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  gay, 

Nor  sought  their  boats   till  morning 
shone. 

Such  was  the  scene  this  lovely  glade 
And  its  fair  inmates  now  displayed, 
As  round  the  Fount  in  linked  ring 

They  went  in  cadence  slow  and  light 
And  thus  to  that  enchanted  Spring 

Warbled     their     Farewell     for     the 
night : — 

SONG. 
Herb,  while  the  moonlight  dim 
Falls  on  that  mossy  brim, 
Sing  we  our  Fountain  Hymn, 

Maidens  of  Zea ! 
Nothing  but  Music's  strain. 
When  Lovers  part  in  pain. 
Soothes  till  they  meet  again. 

Oh,  Maids  of  Zea ! 

1  These  "  Songs  of  the  Well,"  as  thcjr  were 
called  amone  the  andents,  still  exist  in  Greece. 
Dt  Guys  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  "  the  young 
woroeo  in  Prince's  Island,  assembled  in  the  even- 
ine  at  a  public  well,  suddenly  strike  no  a  dance, 
while  otners  sung  in  concert  to  them.'* 

2  '•  The  inhabitants  of  Syrt,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  may  be  considered  as  the  wonhippers 
of  water.  The  old  fountain,  at  which  the  nymphs 
of  the  island  assembled  In  the  earliest  atces,  exists 
in  its  original  state ;  the  same  rendeivous  as  it 
was  formerly,  whether  of  love  and  gallantry,  or 
of  gossiping  and  tale-telling,  ft  is  near  to  the 
town,  and  the  most  limpid  water  gushes  continu- 
ally from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  retmrtlcd  by  the 
-nhabitanta  with  a  degree  of  reUgbHis  venem* 
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Bright  Fount  so  clear  and  cold 
Round  which  the  nymphs  of  old 
Stood  with  their  locks  of  gold, 

Fountain  of  Zea ! 
Not  even  Castaly, 
Famed  tho'  its  streamlet  be, 
Murmurs  or  shines  like  thee. 

Oh,  Fount  of  Zea! 

Thou,  while  our  hymn  we  sing. 
Thy  silver  voice  shalt  bring. 
Answering,  answering, 

Sweet  Fount  of  Zea ! 
For  of  all  rills  that  run 
Sparkling  by  moon  or  sun 
Thou  art  the  fairest  one, 

Bright  Fount  of  Zea ! 

tion ;  and  thev  preserve  a  tradition,  that  the  pti- 
glim*  of  old  ume,  in  tlieirwanr  to  Delos,  res<Mled 
hither  for  purification."  —  Clarlu, 


Now,  by  those  stars  that  glance 
Over  heaven's  still  expanse, 
Weave  we  our  mirthful  dance, 

Daughters  of  Zea ! 
Such  as  in  former  days 
Danced  they  by  Dian's  rays 
Where  the  Eurotas  strays,* 

Oh,  Maids  of  Zeal 

But  when  to  merry  feet 
Hearts  with  no  echo  beat. 
Say,  can  the  dance  be  sweet? 

Maidens  of  Zea ! 
No,  naught  but  Music's  strain. 
When  lovers  part  in  pain. 
Soothes  till  they  meet  again. 

Oh,  Maids  of  Zea ! 

"  fualu  in  Ewtoim  ripi*^  mmtptrjugm  Cjmtki 


€X*rctt  Diatta  chormt,^* 


rrgiL 


SECOND  evening; 


SONG. 

When  evening  shades  are  falling 

O'er  Ocean's  sunny  sleep, 
Topilgrims'  hearts  recalling 

Tneir  home  beyond  the  deep; 
When  rest  o'er  all  descending 

The  shores  with  gladness  smile. 
And  lutes  their  echoes  blending 

Are  heard  from  isle  to  isle, 
Then,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,« 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee ! 

The  noon -day  tempest  over. 

Now  Ocean  toils  no  more. 
And  wings  of  halcyons  hover 

Where  all  was  strife  before. 
Oh  thus  may  life  in  closing 

Its  short  tempestuous  day 
Beneath  heaven's  smile  reposing 

Shine  all  its  storms  away : 

2  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Virein  :  —  "  Maria 
mumimUriXt  $iv*  SUUa  Maris.^  —  Itidtr, 


Thus,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee  I 


On  Helle's  sea  the  light  grew  dim 
As  the  last  sounds  of  that  sweet  hymn 

Floated  along  its  azure  tide  — 
Floated  in  light  as  if  the  lay 
Had  mixt  with  sunset's  fading  ray 

And  light  and  song  together  died. 
So  soft  thro'  evening's  air  had  breathed 
That  choir  of  youthful  voices  wreathed 
In  many-linked  harmony. 
That  boats  then  hurrying  o'er  the  sea 
Paused   when    they    reached   thb    fairy 

shore. 
And  lingered  till  the  strain  was  o*er. 

Of  those  young  maids  who  've  met  to 
fleet 
In    song    and    dance    this  evening's 
hours. 
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Far  happier  now  the  bosoms  beat 

Tbao  when  they  last   adorned  these 
bowers; 
For  tidings  of  glad  sound  had  come. 

At  break  of  day  from  the  far  isles  — 
Tidings  like  breath  of  life  to  some  — 
That  Zea's  sons  would  soon  wing  home, 

Crowned  with  the  light  of  Victory's 
smiles 
To  meet  that  brightest  of  all  meeds 
That  wait  on  high,  heroic  deeds, 
When  gentle  eyes  that  scarce  for  tears 

Coald    trace    the    warrior's    parting 
track, 
Shall  like  a  misty  morn  that  clears 
When  the  long-absent  sun  appears 

Shine  out  all  bliss  to  hail  him  back. 

How  fickle  still  the  youthful  breast !  — 

More  fond   of  change  than  a  young 
moon. 
No  joy  so  new  was  e'er  possest 

Bttt  Youth   would    leave    for   newer 
soon. 
These  Zean  nymphs  tho'  bright  the  spot 

Where  first   they  held  their  evening 
play 
As  erer  fell  to  fairy's  lot 

To  wanton  o'er  by  midnight's  ray, 
Had  now  exchanged  that  sheltered  scene 

For  a  wide  glade  beside  the  sea  — 
A  Uwn  whose  soft  expanse  of  green 

Tamed  to  the  west  sun  smilingly 
As  tho*  in  conscious  beauty  bright  • 
It  )oyed  to  give  him  light  for  light. 

And  ne'er  did  evening  more  serene 
Look  down    from   heaven   on    lovelier 

scene. 
Calm  lay  the  flood  around  while  fleet 

O'er  the  blue  shining  element 
Li|fat  barks  as  if  with  fairy  feet 

Tliat  stirred   not    the    husht    waters 
went; 
Sowe  that  ere  rosy  eve  fell  o'er 

The  blushing  wave,  with  mainsail  free, 
Had  pot  forth  from  the  Attic  shore. 

Or  the  near  Isle  of  Ebony; — 
Some,  Hydriol  barks  that  deep  in  caves 

Beaeath  Colonna's  pillared  cliffs. 
Had  all  day  lurked  and  o'er  the  waves 

Now  shot    their  long  and   dart-like 
dufb. 


Woe  to  the  craft  however  fleet 

These  sea-hawks  in   their  course  shaU 

meet, 
Laden  with  juice  of  Lesbian  vines, 
Or  rich  from  Naxos'  emery  mines; 
For  not  more  sure,  when  owlets  flee 
O'er  the  dark  crags  of  Pendclee, 
Doth  the  night- falcon  mark  his  prey, 
Or  pounce  on  it  more  fleet  than  they. 

And  what  a  moon  now  lights  the  glade 
Where  these  young  island  nymphs  are 
met! 
Full-orbed  yet  pure  as  if  no  shade 

Had  touched  its  virgin  lustre  yet; 
And  freshly  bright  as  if  just  made 
By  Love's  own  hands  of  new-born  light 
Stolen  from  his  mother's  star  to-night. 

On  a  bold  rock  that  o'er  the  flood 
Jutted  from  that  soft  glade  there  stood 
A  Chapel,  fronting  towards  the  sea, — 
Built  in  some  by-gone  century,  — 
Where  nightly  as  the  seaman's  mark 
When  waves  rose  high  or  clouds  were 

dark, 
A  lamp  bequeathed  by  some  kind  Saint 
Shed  o'er  the  wave  its  glimmer  faint, 
Waking  in  way-worn  men  a  sigh 
And  prayer  to  heaven  as  they  went  by. 
'T  was  there,  around  that  rock-built  shrine 

A  group  of  maidens  and  their  sires 
Had  stood  to  watch  the  day's  decline, 

And  as  the  light  fell  o'er  their  lyres 
Sung  to  the  Queen-Star  of  the  Sea 
That  soft  and  holy  melody. 

But  lighter  thoughts  and  lighter  song 

Now  woo  the  coming  hours  along. 

For  mark,  where  smooth  the  herV^e  lies. 

Yon  gay  pavilion  curtained  deep 
With  silken  folds  thro'  which  bright  eyes 

From  time  to  time  are  seen  to  peep; 
While  twinkling  lights  that  to  and  fro 
Beneath  those  veils  like  meteors  go. 

Tell  of  some  spells  at  work  and  keep 
Young  fancies  chained  in  mute  suspense, 
Watching   what   next   may   shine    from 

thence. 
Nor  long  the  pause  ere  hands  unseen 

That  mystic  curtain  backward  drew 
And  all  that  late  but  shone  between 

In   half -caught   gleams  now  burst  to 

'    view. 
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A  picture  't  was  of  the  early  days 
Of  glorious  Greece  ere  yet  those  rays 
Of  rich,  immortal  Mind  were  hers 
That  made  mankind  her  worshippers; 
While  yet  unsung  her  landscapes  shone 
With  glory  lent  by  heaven  alone; 
Nor  temples  crowned  her  nameless  hills, 
Nor  Muse  immortalized  her  rills; 
Nor  aught  but  the  mute  poesy 
Of  sun  and  stars  and  shining  sea 
Illumed  that  land  of  bards  to  be. 
While  prescient  of  the  gifted  race 

That  yet  would  realm  so  blest  adorn 
Nature  took  pains  to  deck  the  place 

Where  glorious  Art  was  to  bMj  bom. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  mimic  stage 

Of  Athens  and  her  hills  portrayed; 
Athens  in  her  first,  youthful  age, 

Ere  yet  the  simple  violet  braid,^ 
Which   then   adorned   her    had    shone 

down 
The  glory  of  earth's  loftiest  crown. 
While  yet  undreamed,  her  seeds  of  Art 

Lay  sleeping  in  the  marble  mine  — 
Sleeping  till  Genius  bade  them  start 

To  all  but  life  in  shapes  divine; 
Till  deified  the  quarry  shone 
And  all  Olympus  stood  in  stone ! 

There  in  the  foreground  of  that  scene, 

On  a  soft  bank  of  living  green 

Sate  a  young  nymph  with  her  lap  full 

Of  newly  gathered  flowers,  o*er  which 
She  graceful  leaned  intent  to  cull 

All  that  was  there  of  hue  most  rich, 
To  form  a  wreath  such  as  the  eye 
Of  her  young  lover  who  stood  by, 
With  pallet  mingled  fresh  might  choose 
To  fix  by  Painting's  rainbow  hues. 

The  wreath  was  formed;    the  maiden 
raised 

Her  speaking  eyes  to  his,  while  he  — 
Oh  not  upon  the  flowers  now  gazed, 

But  on  that  bright  look's  witchery. 
While,  quick  as  if  but  then  the  thought 
Like   light    had    reached   his    soul,   he 

caught 
His  pencil  up  and  warm  and  true 
As  life  itself  that  love-look  drew: 

1  "  Violet-crowned  Athens."  —  PimU^, 


And,  as  his  raptured  task  went  on, 
And  forth  each  kindling  feature  shone, 
Sweet  voices  thro'  the  moonlight  air 

From  lips  as  moonlight  fresh  and  pttre 
Thus  hailed  the   bright   dream   passing 
there, 

And  sung  the  Birth  of  Portraiture.^ 

SOKG. 

As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove 

Her  garland  mid  the  summer  bowers. 
There  stood  a  youth  with  eyes  of  love 

To  watch  her  while  she  wreathed  the 
flowers. 
The  youth  was  skilled  in  Painting's  art, 

But  ne'er  had  studied  woman's  brow, 
Nor  knew  what  magic  hues  the  heart 

Can  shed  o'er  Nature's  charms  till  now. 

CHORUS. 

Blest  be  Love  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that  's  fair  and  bright  below. 

His  hand  had  pictured  many  a  rose. 
And  sketched  the  rays  that  light  the 
brook; 
But  what  were  these  or  what  were  those 
To  woman's  blush,  to  woman's  look? 
*'  Oh,  if  such  magic  power  there  be, 
**  This,  this,"  he  cried,  "  is  all  my  prayer, 
*<  To  paint  that  living  light  I  see 

**  And  fix  the  soul  Uiat  sparkles  there." 

His  prayer   as   soon  as  breathed  was 
heard; 

His  pallet  touched  by  Love  grew  warm. 
And  Painting  saw  her  hues  transferred 

From  lifeless  flowers  to  woman's  form. 
Still  as  from  tint  to  tint  be  stole. 

The  fair  design  shone  out  the  more 
And  there  was  now  a  life,  a  soul. 

Where  only  colors  glowed  before. 

Then  first  carnations  learned  to  speak 
And  lilies  into  life  were  brought; 

While  mantling  on  the  maiden's  cheek 
Young  roses  kindled  into  thought. 

Then  hyacinths  their  darkest  dyes 
Upon  the  locks  of  Beauty  threw; 

2  The  whoU  of  this  soene  was  suggested  hj 
P1iny*s  account  of  the  artist  Pausias  and  Ms 
mistress  Glycera,  Lib,  35.  c.  40L 
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And  violets  transformed  to  eyes 
Imhrinrd  m  soul  within  their  blue. 


CHORDS. 

Blest  be  Love  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that 's  fair  and  bright  below. 
Song  was  cold  and  Painting  dim 
rill  song  and  Painting  learned  from 
htm. 


Soon  as  the  scene  had  closed,  a  cheer 

Of  gentle  voices  old  and  young 
Rose  from  the  groups  that  stood  to  hear 

This  tale  of  yore  so  aptly  sung; 
And  while   some   nymphs  in    haste  to 

tell 
The  workers  of  that  fairy  spell 
How  crowned  with  praise  their  task  had 

been 
Stole  in  behind  the  curtained  scene, 
The  rest  in  happy  converse  strayed  — 

Talking  that  ancient  love-tale  o*er  — 
Some  to  the  groves  that  skirt  the  glade, 

Some  to  tl^  chapel  by  the  shore, 
To  look  what  lights  were  on  the  sea, 
And  think  of  iStt  absent  silently. 

Bat  soon  that  summons  known  so  well 

Thro'  bower  and  hall  in  Eastern  lands. 

Whose  soond  more  sure  than  gong  or 

beU 

Lovers  and  slaves  alike  commands,  — 

The  clapping  of  young  female  hands, 

CtUs  hacK  the  groups  from  rock   and 

fieM 
To    see    some   new-formed    scene    re- 
vealed;— 
And  fleet  and  eager  down  the  slopes 
Of  the  green  glade  like  antelopes 
When  in  their  thirst  they  hear  the  sound 
Of  distant  rills,  the  light  nymphs  bound. 

Far  different  now  the  scene  —  a  waste 
Of  Libyan  nnds,  by  moonlight's  ray; 

An  ancient  well,  whereon  were  traced 
The  warning  words,  for  such  as  stray 
Unarmed  there,  "  Drink  and  away !  "  * 

1  The  travdkr  Shaw  OMiitkiw  •  beaatifal  rill 
■  Bartary,  which  is  received  into  a  large  b^tin 
oDed  Skmh  we*  krmb,  "  Drink  and  away  "  — 
Aim  biiaf  grMi  ^amgut  «f  laitiag  with  tUeves 
aid  fiMJm  fan  such  places. 


While  near  it  from  the  night-ray  screened. 
And  like  his  bells  in  husht  repose, 

A  camel  slept  —  young  as  if  weaned 
When  last  the  star  Oinopus  rose.^ 

Such     was     the     back-ground's     silent 
scene; — 

While  nearer  lay  fast  slumbering  too 
In  a  rude  tent  with  brow  serene 

A  youth  whose  cheeks  of  way-worn  hue 
And  pilgrim-bonnet  told  the  tale 
That  he  had  been  to  Mecca's  Vale : 
Haply  in  pleasant  dreams,  even  now 

Thinking  the  long  wished  hour  is  come 

When  o'er  the  well-known  porch  at 
home 
His  hand  shall  hang  the  aloe  bough  — 
Trophy  of  his  accomplished  vow.* 

But  brief  his  dream  —  for  now  the  call 

Of  the  camp-chiefs  from  rear  to  van, 
"  Bind  on  your  burdens,"  *  wakes  up  all 

The  widely  slumbering  caravan; 
And  thus  meanwhile  to  greet  the  ear 

Of  the  young  pilgrim  as  he  wakes. 
The  song  of  one  who  lingering  near 

Had   watched    his    slumber,   cheerly 
breaks. 

SONG. 

Up  and  march  !  the  timbrel's  sound 
Wakes  the  slumbering  camp  around; 
Fleet  thy  hour  of  rest  hath  gone. 
Armed  sleeper,  up,  and  on ! 
Long  and  weary  is  our  way 
O'er  the  burning  sands  to  day; 
But  to  pilgrim's  homeward  feet 
Even  the  desert's  path  is  sweet. 

2  The  Arabian  shepherd  has  a  peculiar  cere- 
mony in  weaning  the  young  camel :  when  the 
proper  lime  arrives,  he  turns  the  camel  towards 
the  rising  star,  Canopus,  and  says,  '*  Do  you  sec 
Canopus  r  from  this  moment  you  taste  not  an- 
other drop  of  milk."  — ^*fA«r<ii*«i. 

3  "  Whoever  returns  from  a  pilgrimaue  to 
Mecca  hangs  this  plant  (the  mitre-shaped  Aloe) 
over  hJs  street  door,  as  a  token  of  his  having  per- 
formed this  holy  journey."  — //a*jif^/i»*rf. 

4  This  form  of  notice  to  the  caravans  to  pre- 
pare for  marching  was  applied  by  Hafit  to  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  preparing  for  deatn  :  —  '*  For  me 
what  room  is  there  for  pleasure  in  the  bower  of 
Beauty,  when  every  moment  the  bell  makes 
pruclanuition, '  Bind  on  your  bonWu '  ?  " 
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When  we  lie  at  dead  of  night, 
Looking  up  to  heaven's  light, 
Hearing  but  the  watchman's  tone 
Faintly  chanting  **  God  is  one,"  * 
Oh  what  thoughts  then  o'er  us  come 
Of  our  distant  village  home, 
Where  that  chant  when  evening  sets 
Sounds  from  all  the  minarets. 

Cheer  thee !  —  soon  shall  signal  lights, 
Kindling  o'er  the  Red-Sea  heights, 
Kindling  quick  from  man  to  man, 
Hail  our  coming  caravan:  * 
Think  what  bliss  that  hour  will  be ! 
Looks  of  home  again  to  see, 
And  our  names  again  to  hear 
Murmured  out  by  voices  dear. 


So  past  the  desert  dream  away, 

Fleeting  as  his  who  heard  this  lay. 

Nor  long  the  pause  between,  nor  moved 

The   spell-bound  audience  from   that 
spot; 
While  still  as  usual  Fancy  roved 

On  to  the  joy  that  yet  was  not;  — 
Fancy  who  hath  no  present  home, 
But  builds  her  bower  in  scenes  to  come. 
Walking  for  ever  in  a  light 
That  flows  from  regions  out  of  sight. 

But  see  by  gradual  dawn  descried 
A  mountain  realm  —  rugged  as  e'er 
Upraised  to  heaven  its  summits  bare. 

Or  told  to  earth  with  frown  of  pride 
That  Freedom's  falcon  nest  was  there. 

Too  high  for  hand  of  lord  or  king 

To  hood  her  brow,  or  chain  her  wing. 

'T  is  Maina's  land  —  her  ancient  hills, 
The  abode  of  nymphs*  —  her  countless 

rills 
And  torrents  in  their  downward  dash 
Shining  like  silver  thro'  the  shade 

1  The  watchmen,  in  the  camp  of  the  caravans, 
go  their  rounds,  crying  one  after  another,  "  Goa 
is  one,"  etc. 

2  "  It  was  customary,"  says  In^in,  "to  light 
up  (ires  on  the  mountains,  within  view  of  Cosseir, 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  caravans 
that  came  from  the  Nile.'* 

3  ——  virginilnu  bacckata  LactmU 
TaygtUi,  Vbbuil. 


Of  the  sea-pine  and  flowering  ash  — 
All  with  a  truth  so  fresh  portrayed 
As  wants  but  touch  of  life  to  be 
A  world  of  warm  reality. 

And  now  light  bounding  forth  a  band 
Of     mountaineers,     all     smiles,     ad- 
vance — 
Nymphs  with  their  lovers  hand  in  hand 

Linked  in  the  Ariadne  dance;  ^ 
And  while,  apart  from  that  gay  throng, 
A  roin^rel  youth  in  varied  song 
Tells  of  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  ills 
Of  these  wild  children  of  the  hills. 
The  rest  by  turns  or  fierce  or  gay 
As  war  or  sport  inspires  the  lay 
Follow   each    change    that   wakes    the 

strings 
And  act  what  thus  the  lyrist  sings: — 


SONG. 

No  life  is  like  the  mountaineer's. 

His  home  is  near  the  sky. 
Where  throned  above  this  world  he  hears 

Its  strife  at  distance  die. 
Or  should  the  sound  of  hostile  drrsi 
Proclaim     below,      **  We     come  —  we 

come,** 
Each  crag  that  towers  in  air 
Gives  answer,  **  Come  who  dare  !  '* 
While  like  bees  from  dell  and  dingle, 
Swift  the  swarming  warriors  mingle. 
And  their  cry  **  Hurra  1 "  will  be, 
**  Hurra,  to  victory!  ** 

Then  when  battle's  hour  is  over 

See  the  happy  mountain  lover 

With  the  nymph  who  *11  soon  l)C  bride 

Seated  blushing  by  his  side,  — 

Every  shadow  of  his  lot 

In  her  sunnv  smile  forgot. 

Oh,  no  life  is  like  the  mountaineer's. 

His  home  is  near  the  sky. 
Where  throned  above  this  world  he  hears 

Its  strife  at  distance  die. 
Nor  only  thus  thro'  summer  sons 
His  blithe  existence  cheerly  runs  — 

Even  winter  bleak  and  dim 

Brings  joyous  hours  to  him; 

4  See,  for  an  aooouat  ol  thift  daaoe,  I>«  G^]r% 
TraTeU. 
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When  his  rifle  behind  him  flinging 
He  watches  the  roe^buck  springing. 
And  away,  o'er  the  hills  away 
Re-echoes  hb  glad  •*  hurra." 

Thtn  how  blest  when  night  is  closing, 
By  the  kindled  hearth  reposing, 
To  hii  rebeck *s  drowsy  song. 
He  beguiles  the  hour  along; 
Or  provoked  by  merry  glances 
To  a  brisker  movement  dances, 
Till,  weary  at  last,  in  slumber's  chain, 
He  dreams  o'er  chase  and  dance  again, 
Dreanls,  dreams  them  o'er  again. 


As  slow  that  minstrel  at  the  close 
Sunk  while  he  sung  to  feigned  repose. 
Aptly  did  they  whose  mimic  art 

F<>lk>wed  the  changes  of  his  lay 
Portray  the  lull,  the  nod,  the  start. 

Thro'  which  as  faintly  died  away 
His  lute  and  voice,  the  minstrel  past. 
Till  voice  and  lute  lay  husht  at  lasL 

But  now  far  other  song  came  o'er 

Their  startled  ears  —  song  that  at  first 
As  solemnly  the  night-wind  bore 

Aaoss  the  wave  its  mournful  burst, 
Seemed  to  the  fancy  like  a  dirge 

Of  M)me  lone  Spirit  of  the  Sea, 
Singing  o'er  Helle's  ancient  surge 

The  requiem  of  her  Brave  and  Free. 

Sudden  amid  their  pastime  pause 
The  wondering  nymphs;   and  as  the 
sound 
Of  that  strange  music  nearer  draws. 

With  mute  inquiring  eye  look  round. 
Asking  each  other  what  can  be 
The  source  of  this  sad  minstrelsy? 
Xor  longer  can  they  doubt,  the  song 
Comes  from  some  island'bark  which 
now 
Courses  the  bright  waves  swift  along 
And  soon  perhaps  beneath  the  brow 
Of  the  Saint *s  Rock  will  shoot  its  prow. 

Instantly  all  with  hearts  that  sighed 
Twixt  fear's  and  fancy's  influence, 
Flew  to  the  rock  and  saw  from  thence 
A  red-sailed  pinnace  towards  them  glide, 
^Thmc  shadow  as  it  swept  the  spray 
Scattered  the  moonlight's  smiles  away. 


Soon  as  the  mariners  saw  that  throng 
From  the  cliff  gazing,  young  and  old, 

Sudden  they  slacked  their  sail  and  song. 
And  while  their  pinnace  idly  rolled 
On    the    light    surge,    these    tidings 
told:— 

'T  was  from  an  isle  of  mournful  name, 
From  Missolonghi,  last  they  came  — 
Sad  Missolonghi  sorrowing  yet 
O'er  him,  the  noblest  Star  of  Fame 

That  e'er  in  life's  young  glory  set  1  — 
And  now  were  on  their  mournful  way. 

Wafting     the     news     thro*      Helle's 
isles; — 
News  that  would  cloud  even  Freedom's 
ray 

And  sadden  Victory  mid  her  smiles. 

Their  tale  thus  told  and  heard  with  pain, 
Out  spread  the  galliot's  wings  again; 
And  as  she  sped  her  swift  career 
Again  that  Hymn  rose  on  the  ear  — 
**Thou    art    not    dead  —  thou   art    not 
dead!" 

As  oft  't  was  sung  in  ages  flown 
Of  him,  the  Athenian,  who  to  shed 

A  tyrant's  blood  poured  out  his  own. 

SONG. 

Thou    art    not    dead  —  thou    art    not 
dead !  » 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 
Thy  soul  to  realms  above  us  fled 
Tho*  like  a  star  it  dwells  o'er  head 

Still  lights  this  world  below. 
Thou  art  not  dead —  thou  art  not  dead  ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

Thro'  isles  of  light  where  heroes  treaa 

And  flowers  ethereal  blow. 
Thy  god-like  Spirit  now  is  led. 
Thy  lip  with  life  ambrosial  fed 

Forgets  all  taste  of  \\oe. 
Thou  art  not  dead  —  thou  art  not  dead ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

The  myrtle  round  that  falchion  spread 

Which  struck  the  immortal  blow, 
Throughout    all   time   with   leaves    un- 
shed— 

1  ^iArof  'AffM^i'  ov»*  T«#riK««« 
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The  patriot's  hope,  the  tyrant*<  dread  — 
Round  Freedom's  shrine  shall  grow. 

Thou  art  not  dead  —  thou  art  not  dead ! 
No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

Where  hearts  like  thine  have  broke  or 
bled. 

Tho'  quenched  the  vital  glow, 
Their  memory  lights  a  flame  instead, 
Which  even  from  out  the  narrow  bed 

Of  death  its  beams  shall  throw. 
Thou  art  not  dead  —  thou  art  not  dead ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

Thy  name,  by  myriads  sung  and  said, 

From  age  to  age  shall  go, 
Long  as  the  oak  and  ivy  wed, 
As  bees  shall  haunt  Hymettus*  head. 

Or  Helle's  waters  flow. 
Thou  art  not  dead  — *  thou  art  not  dead  I 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 


'Mong    those    who    lingered    listening 
there,  — 
Listening  with  ear  and  eye  as  long 
As  breath  of  night  could  towards  them 
bear 
A  murmur  of  that  mournful  song,  — 
A  few  there  were  in  whom  the  lay 

Had  called  up  feelings  far  too  sad 
To  pass  with  the  brief  strain  away. 

Or  turn  at  once  to  theme  more  glad; 
And  who  in  mood  untuned  to  meet 

The  light  laugh  of  the  happier  train, 
Wandered  to  seek  some  moonlight  scat 
Where    they  might    rest,    in    converse 
sweet. 
Till     vanisht     smiles     should     come 
again. 

And  seldom  e'er  hath  noon  of  night 
To  sadness  lent  more  soothing  light. 
On  one  side  in  the  dark  blue  sky 
Lonely  and  radiant  was  the  eye 
Of  Jove  himself,  while  on  the  other 

*Mong    liny   stars     that     round     her 
gleamed, 
The  young  moon  like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  **  jewels  "  beamed.* 

Touched  by  the  lovely  scenes  around, 
A  pensive  maid  —  one  who,  tho'  young, 

1  8M*<A]oiphi«i/*p.3Ss. 


Had  known  what  't  was  to  see  unwoand 
The  ties  by  which  her  heart  had  clung — 

Wakened  her  soft  tamboura's  sound. 
And  to  its  faint  accords  thus  sung:  — 

SONG. 
Calm  as  beneath  its  mother*s  eyes 
In  sleep  the  smiling  infant  lies, 
So  watched  by  all  the  stars  of  night 
Yon  landscape  sleeps  in  light. 

And  while  the  night-breexe  dies  away, 
Like  relics  of  some  faded  strain, 

Loved  voices,  lost  for  many  a  day, 
Seem  whispering  round  again. 

Oh  youth !  oh  love !  ye  dreams  that  shed 

Such  glory  once  —  where  are  ye  fled? 

Pure  ray  of  light  that  down  the  sky 

Art  pointing  like  an  angel's  wand. 
As  if  to  guide  to  realms  tluit  He 

In  that  bright  sea  beyond : 
Who  knows  but  in  some  brighter  deep 

Than  even  that  tranquil,  moon-lit  main, 
Some  land  may  lie  where  those  who  weep 

Shall  wake  to  smile  again  I 


With  cheeks  that  had    regained    their 
power 
And  play  of  smiles,  —  and  each  bright 
eye 

Like  violets  after  morning's  shower 
The  brighter  for  the  tears  gone  by. 

Back  to  the  scene  such  smiles  should  grace 

These  wandering  nymphs  their  pftib  re- 
trace. 

And  reach  the  spot  with  rapture  new 

Just  as  the  veils  asunder  flew 

And  a  fresh  vision  barst  to  view. 

There  by  her  own  bright  Attic  flood. 
The  bluc*eyed  Queen  of  Wisdom  stood  ;— 
Not  as  she  haunts  the  sage's  drenms. 

With  brow  unveiled,  divine,  severe ; 
But  softened  as  on  bards  she  benw 

When  fresh  from  Poesy's  high  sphere 
A  music  not  her  own  she  brings. 
And  thro'  the  veil  which  Fancy  flings 
O'er  her  stern  features  gently  sings. 

But  who  is  he  —  that  urchin  nigh. 

With  quiver  on  the  rose-trees  hung. 
Who  seema  just  drop!  frooi  yoncler  sky. 
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And  stands  to  watch  that  maid  with  eye 

So  fall  of  thought  for  ooe  so  young  ?  — 

Thai  child  —  but,  silence !  lend  thine  ear, 

And  thus  in  song  the  tale  thou  'It  hear : — 

SONG. 

As  Love  one  summer  eve  was  straying, 

Who  should  he  see  at  that  soft  hour 
Bat  young  Minerva  gravely  playing 

Her  flute  within  an  olive  bower. 
1  need  not  say,  *t  is  Love's  opinion 

That  grave  or  merry,  good  or  ill, 
The  sex  all  bow  to  his  dominion, 

As  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

Tho'  seldom  yet  the  boy  hath  given 

To  learned  dames  his  smiles  or  sighs, 
So  handsome  Pallas  looked  that  even 

Love  quite  forgot  the  maid  was  wise. 
Besides,  a  youth  of  his  discerning 

Knew  well  that  by  a  shady  rill 
At  ivnset  hour  whateVr  her  learning 

A  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

Her  flute  he  praised  in  terms  extatic,  — 

Wishing  it    dumb,   nor    cared    how 
soon;  — 
For  Wisdom's  DOtes«  howe'er  chromatic, 

To  Love  seem  always  out  of  tune. 
Bat  long  as  he  found  face  to  flatter. 

The  nymph  found  breath  to  shake  and 
thrill; 
As  weak  or  wise  —  it  does  n't  matter  — 

Woman  at  heart  is  woman  still. 

Love  changed  his  plan,  with  warmth  ex- 
daimingy 
"How  rosy  was  her  lips'  soft  dye  1" 
And  moch  that  flute  the  flatterer  blaming, 

For  twisting  lips  so  sweet  awry, 
rbe  nymph  looked   down,  beheld  her 
features 
Reflected  in  the  passing  rill, 
Aod    started,    shocked  —  for,   ah,    ye 
aeatures  1 
Even  when  divine  yon  're  women  still. 

Qttidc  from  the  Kps  it  made  so  odious. 
That  graceless  flute  the  Goddess  took. 

And  wlule  yet  filled  with  breath  melo- 
dious, 
nung  it  into  the  glassy  brook; 


Where  as  its  vocal  lile  was  fleeting 
Adown  the  current,  faint  and  shrill, 

'T  was  heard  in  plaintive  tone  repeating, 
**  Woman,  alas,  vain  woman  still  1" 


An  interval  of  dark  repose  — 

Such  as  the  summer  lightning  knows, 

'Twixt  flash  and  flash,  as  still  more  bright 

The  quick  revealment  comes  and  goes. 
Opening  each  time  the  veils  of  night, 
To  show  within  a  world  of  light  — 
Such  pause,  so  brief,  now  past  between 
This  last  gay  vision  and  the  scene 

Which  now  its  depth  of  light  disclosed. 
A  bower  it  seemed,  an  Indian  bower. 

Within  whose  shade  a  nymph  reposed, 
Sleeping  away  noon's  sunny  hour  — 
Lovely  as  she,  the  Sprite,  who  weaves 
Her  mansion  of  sweet  Durva  leaves, 
And  there,  as  Indian  legends  say. 
Dreams  the  long  summer  hours  away. 
And  mark  how  charmed  this  sleeper  seems 
With  some  hid  fancy  —  she,  too,  dreams ! 
Oh  for  a  wizard's  art  to  tell 

The  wonders  that  now  bless  her  sig^t ! 
'*T  is  done  —  a  tnjer,  holier  spell 
Than  e'er  from  wizard's  lip  yet  fell 

Thus  brings  her  vision  all  to  light: — 

SONG. 

*•  Who  comes  so  gracefully 

<*  Gliding  along 
«» While  the  blue  rivulet 

•*  Sleeps  to  her  song; 
"  Song  richly  vying 
**With  the  faint  sighing 
•*  Which  swans  in  dying 

**  Sweetly  prolong?  " 

So  sung  the  shepherd-boy 

By  the  stream's  side. 
Watching  that  fairy  boat 

Down  the  flood  glide, 
Like  a  bird  winging, 
Thro'  the  waves  bringing 
That  Syren,  singing 

To  the  husht  tide. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  shepherd-boy, 

**  Fairy-boat,  stay, 
**  Linger,  sweet  minstrelsy, 

**  Linger  a  day." 
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But  vain  his  pleading, 
Past  him,  unheeding, 
Song  and  boat,  speeding, 
Glided  away. 

So  to  our  youthful  eyes 
Joy  and  hope  shone; 
So  while  we  gazed  on  them 

Fast  they  flew  on;  — 
Like  flowers  declining 
Even  in  the  twining, 
One  moment  shining, 
And  the  next  gone  ! 


Soon  as  the  imagined  dream  went  by. 
Uprose  the  nymph,  with  anxious  eye 
Turned  to  the  clouds  as  tho'  some  boon 

She  waited  from  that  sun -bright  dome, 
And  marvelled  that  it  came  not  soon 

As  her  young  thoughts  would  have  it 
come. 

But  joy  is  in  her  glance  !  —  the  wing 

Of  a  white  bird  is  seen  above; 
And  oh,  if  round  his  neck  he  bring 

The  long-wished  tidings  from  her  love. 
Not  half  so  precious  in  her  eyes 

Even  that  high-omened  bird^  would 
be, 
Who   dooms    the   brow  o*er   which    he 
flies 

To  wear  a  crown  of  royally. 

She  had  herself  last  evening  sent 

A  winged  messenger  whose  flight 
Thro'  the  clear,  roseate  element, 

She  watched  till  lessening  out  of  sight 
Far  to  the  golden  West  it  went, 
Wafting  to  him,  her  distant  love, 

A  missive  in  that  language  wrought 
Which    flowers   can   speak   when   aptly 
wove, 

Each  hue  a  word,  each  leaf  a  thought. 

And  now  —  oh  speed  of  pinion,  known 

To  Love's  light  messengers  alone  !  — 

Ere  yet  another  evening  takes 

Its  farewell  of  the  golden  lakes, 

She  sees  another  envoy  fly, 

With  the  wished  answer,  thro'  the  sky. 

1  TheHunuu 


SONG. 
Welcome  sweet  bird,  thro*  the  sunny  air 
winging, 
Swift  hast  thou  come  o'er  the  far-shin- 
ing sea, 
Like   Seba's   dove   on  thy  snowy  neck 
bringing 
Love's  written  vows  from  my  lover  to 
me. 
Oh,  in   thy  absence  what   hours  dkl  I 
number !  — 
Saying  oft,  **  Idle  bird,  how  could  he 
rest?" 
But  thou  art  come  at  last,  take  now  thy 
slumber, 
Ard  lull  thee  in  dreams  of  all  tbou 
lov'st  best. 

Yet  dost  thou  droop  —  even  now  while 
I  utter 
Love's  happy  welcome,  thy  pulse  dies 
away; 
Cheer  thee,    my  bird  —  were    it    life's 
ebbing  flutter. 
This  fondling  bosom  should  woo  it  to 
stay. 
But  no  —  thou  *rt  dying  —  thy  last  task 

is  over  — 
•  Farewell,  sweet  martyr  to  Love  mnd  to 

me! 
The  smiles  thou  hast  wakened  by  news 
from  my  lover. 
Will  now  all  be  turned  into  weeping 
for  thee. 

While  thus  this  scene  of  song  (their  last 
For  the  sweet  summer  season)  past, 
A  few  presiding  nymphs  whose  caic 

Watched  over  all  invisibly. 
As  do  those  guardian  sprites  of  air 

Whose  watch  we  feel  but  cannot  see, 
Had  from  the  circle  —  scarcely  missed, 

Ere  they  were  sparkling  there  again  — 
G\>ded  like  fairies  to  assist 

Their    handmaids  on    the   moonlight 
plain, 
Where,  hid  by  intercepting  shade 

From  the  stray  glance  of  curious  eyes, 
A  feast  of  fruits  and  wines  was  laid — 

Soon  to  shine  out,  a  glad  surprise ! 

And  now  the  moon,  her  ark  of  light 
Steering  thro'  Heaven,  as  tho'  ^c  bore 
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In  saiety  thro'  that  deep  of  night 
Spiriu  of  earih,  the  good,  the  bright. 

To  some  remote  immortal  shore. 
Had  half-way  sped  her  glorious  way, 

When  round  reclined  on  hillocks  green 
In  ^oaps  beneath  that  tranquil  ray. 

The  Zeans  at  their  feast  were  seen. 
Gay  was  the  picture  — every  maid 
Whom  late  the  lighted  scene  displayed, 
SliU  in  her  fancy  garb  arrayed;  — 
The  Arabian  pilgrim,  smiling  here 

Beside  the  nymph  of  India's  sky ; 
Miliile  there  the  Mainiote  mountaineer 
Whispered  in  young  Minerva's  ear. 

And  urchin  Love  stood  laughing  by. 

Meantime  the  elders  round  the  board. 
By  mirth   and   wit   themselves   made 
young. 
High  cups  of  juice  Zacynthian  poured, 
And  while  the  flask  went  round  thus 
sung:  — 

SONG. 

Up  with  the  sparkling  brimmer. 

Up  to  the  crystal  rim ; 
Let  not  a  moon>beam  glimmer 

Twixt  the  flood  and  brim. 
When  hath  the  world  set  eyes  on 

Aught  to  match  this  light. 
Which  o'er  our  cup's  horizon 

Dawns  in  bumpers  bright? 

Troth  in  a  deep  well  lieth  — 

So  the  wise  aver : 
Bat  Truth  the  fact  denieth  — 

Water  suits  not  her. 
No,  her  abode  's  in  brimmers, 

like  this  mighty  cup  — 
Waiting  till  we,  good  swimmers, 

Dive  to  bring  her  op. 


thw  drcled  round  the  sone  of  glee, 
And  all  wa*  tuneful  mirth  the  while, 
SaTc  on  the  cheeks  of  some  whose 
smile 

A»  fht  they  gaze  upon  the  sea, 

Tarns  into  paleness  suddenly ! 

^Ttt!  see  they  there?  a  bright  blue  light 
That  like  a  meteor  gliding  o'er 

The  distant  wave  grows  on  the  sight. 
As  the'  *t  were  winged  to  Zea's  shore. 


To  some,  'mong  those  who  came  to  gaze. 

It  seemed  the  night-light  far  away 
Of  some  lone  fisher  by  the  blaze 

Of  pine  torch  luring  on  his  prey ; 
While  others,  as  'twixt  awe  and  mirth 

They   breathed    the    blest    Panaya's* 
name. 
Vowed  that  such  light  was  not  of  earth 

But  of  that  drear,  ill-omen'd  flame 
Which  mariners  see  on  sail  or  mast 
When  Death  is  coming  in  the  blast. 
While  marvelling  thus  they  stood,  a  maid 

Who  sate  apart  with  downcast  eye, 
Nor  yet  had  like  the  rest  surveyed 

That  coming  light  which  now  was  nigh, 
Soon  as  it  met  her  sight,  with  cry 

Of  pain-like  joy,  "  'T  is  he  !  *t  is  he  !  " 
Loud  she  exclaimed,  and  hurrying  by 

The  assembled  throng,  rushed  towards 
the  sea. 
At  burst  so  wild,  alarmed,  amazed. 
All  stood  like  statues  mute  and  gazed 
Into  each  other's  eyes  to  seek 
What  meant  such  mood  in  maid  so  meek? 

Till  now,  the  tale  was  known  to  few. 
But  now  from  lip  to  lip  it  flew :  — 
A  youth,  the  flower  of  all  the  band, 

Who  late  had  left  this  sunny  shore. 
When  last  he  kist  that  maiden's  hand, 

Lingering  to  kiss  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
By  his  sad  brow  too  plainly  told 

The  ill-omened   thought  which   crost 
him  then. 
That  once  those  hands  should  lose  their 
hold, 

They  ne'er  would  meet  on  earth  again ! 
In  vain  his  mistress  sad  as  he. 
But  with  a  heart  from  Self  as  free 
As  generous  woman's  only  is. 
Veiled  her  own  fears  to  banish  his:  — 
With  frank  rebuke  but  still  more  vain. 

Did  a  rough  warrior  who  stood  by 
Call  to  his  mind  this  martial  strain. 

His  favorite  once,  ere  Beauty's  eye 

Had  taught  his  soldier-heart  to  sign :  — ' 

SONG. 
March  !  nor  heed  those  arms  that  hold 
thee, 
Tho'  so  fondly  close  they  come; 

1  The  name  which  the  Grveka  fire  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
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Qoter  still  will  they  enfold  thee 

When  thou  brin^st  fresh  laurels  home. 

Dost  thou  dote  on  woman's  brow? 
Dost  thou  live  but  in  her  breath  ? 

March  I  —  one  hour  of  victory  now 
Wins  thee  woman's  smile  till  death. 

Oh  what  bliss  when  war  is  over 

Beauty's  long-missed  smile  to  meet, 
And  when  wreaths  our  temples  cover 

Lay  them  shining  at  her  feet. 
Who  would  not  that  hour  to  reach 

Breathe  out  life's  expiring  sigh,  — 
Proud  as  waves  that  on  the  beach 

Lay  their  war-crests  down  and  die. 

There !  I  see  thy  soul  is  burning — 

She  herself  who  clasps  thee  so 
Paints,  even  now,  thy  glad  returning. 

And  while  clasping  bids  thee  go. 
One  deep  sigh  to  passion  given, 

One  last  glowing  tear  and  then  — 
March  !  —  nor  rest  thy  sword  till  Heaven 

Brings  thee  to  those  arms  again. 


Even  then  ere  loath  their  hands  could  part 

A  promise  the  youth  gave  which  bore 
Some  balm  unto  the  maiden's  heart, 

That,  soon  as  the  fierce  Bght  was  o'er, 
To  home  he  'd  speed,  if  safe  and  free  — 

Nay,  even  if  dying,  still  would  come, 
So  the  blest  word  of  "  Victory !  " 

Might  be  the  last  he  'd  breathe  at  home. 
"By  day,"  he  cried,  "thou  'It  know  my 

bark; 
"But    should    I    come    thro'  midnight 

dark, 
"  A  blue  light  on  the  prow  shall  tell 
"  That  Greece  hath  won  and  all  is  well  1 " 

Fondly  the  maiden  every  night, 
Had  stolen  to  seek  that  promised  light; 
Nor  long  her  eyes  had  now  been  turned 
From  watching  when  the  signal  burned. 
Signal  of  joy  —  for  her,  for  all  — 

Fleetly  the  boat  now  nears  the  land, 
While  voices  from  the  shore-edge  call 

For  tidings  of  the  long-wished  band. 

Oh  the  blest  hour  when  tho«e  who  've 
been 

Thro'  peril's  paths  by  land  or  sea 
Locked  in  our  arms  again  are  seen 

Smiling  in  glad  secoriCy; 


When  heart  to  heaH  we  fondly  strain, 
Questioning  quickly  o'er  and  o'er  — 

Then  hold  them  off  to  gaze  again 
And  ask,  tbo'  answered  oh  before. 
If  they  indeed  are  ours  once  more? 

Such  is  the  scene  so  full  of  joy 
Which  welcomes  now  this  warrior-boy, 
As  fatherS)  sisters,  friends  all  run 
Bounding  to  meet  him  —  all  but  one. 
Who,  slowest  on  his  neck  to  fall. 
Is  yet  the  happiest  of  them  all. 

And  now  behold  him  circled  round 

With  beaming  faces  at  that  board, 
While  cups  with  laurel  foliage  crowned. 
Are  to  the  coming  warriors  poured  — 
Coming,  as  he,  their  herald,  told, 
With    blades    from    victory  scarce    yet 

cold, 
With  hearts  untouched  by  Moslem  steel 
And   wounds  that  home's  sweet  breath 
will  heal. 

"Ere  morn,"  said  he,  —  and  while  he 
spoke 
Turned  to  the  east,  where  clear  and 
pale 
The  star  of  dawn  already  broke  — 
**  We  Ml  greet  on  yonder  ware  their 
sail!" 
Then  wherefore  part?  all,  all  agree 

To  wait  them  here  beneath  this  bower; 
And  thus,  while  even  amidst  their  glee, 
Each  eye  is  turned  to  watch  the  sea. 
With   song  they   cheer   the    uuioos 
hour. 

SONG. 

"  'T  IS  the  Vine !  't  is  the  Vine !  "  saki 

the  cup-loving  boy 
As  he  saw  it  spring  bright  from  the  earth, 
And  called  the  young  Genii  of  Wit,  Love, 
and  Joy, 
To  witness  and  hallow  its  birth. 
The  fruit  was  full  grown,  like  a  ruby  it 
flamed 
Till  the  sun-beam  that  kist  it  k>oked 
pale: 
*•  'T  is  the  Vine  1  't  is  the  Vine !  "  ercry 
Spirit  exclaimed 
*'  Hail,  haU  to  the  Wine-tree,  aU  haU  I" 


SECOND  EVENING. 
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First,  fl«et  as  a  bird  to  the  summons  Wit 
flew. 
While  a  light  on  the  vine-leaves  there 
broke 
lo  flashes  so  quick  and  so  brilliant  all 
knew 
T  was  the  light  from  his  lips  as  he 
spoke. 
"Bright  tree!  let  thy  nectar  but  cheer 
me,'*  he  cried, 
"  And  the  fount  of  Wit  never  can  fail : " 
"T  U  the  Vine!  U  u  the  Vine!"  hilU 
and  valleys  reply» 
"  HaU,  hail  to  the  Wine-Uee,  all  hail !" 

Next  Love  as  he  leaned  o*er  the  plant  to 
admire 
Each  tendril  and  cluster  it  wore, 
From  his  rosy  mouth  sent  such  a  breath 
of  desire, 
As  made  the  tree  tremble  all  o'er. 


Oh !  never  did  flower  of  the  earth,  sea,  or 
sky. 
Such  a  soul-giving  odor  inhale : 
"  'T  is  the  Vine !  H  is  the  Vine !"  all  re- 
echo the  cry, 
*♦  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  hail !" 

Last,  Joy,  without  whom  even  Love  and 
Wit  die, 
Came  to  crown  the  bright  hour  with 
his  ray; 
And  scarce  had  that  mirth-waking  tree 
met  his  eye, 
When  a  laugh  spoke  what  Joy  could 
not  say; — 
A  laugh  of  the  heart  which  was  echoed 
around 
Till  like  music  it  swelled  on  the  gale : 
•«  'T  is  the  Vine !  't  is  the  Vine  I"  laugh- 
ing  myriads  resound, 
«*  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  haU !" 


ALCIPHRON: 

A  FRAGMENT. 


LETTER  I. 

ntOM    AtaPHRON    AT    ALBXA^rDKIA    TO   CLSON 
AT    ATHENS. 

Well  may  you  wonder  at  my  flight 

From   those   fair   Gardens    in   whose 
bowers 
Lingers  whate'er  of  wise  and  bright, 
Of  Beauty's  smile  or  Wisdom's  light, 

Is  left  to  grace  this  world  of  ours. 
Well  may  my  comrades  as  they  roam 

On  such  sweet  eves  as  this  inquire 
Why  I  have  left  that  happy  home 

Where  all  is  found  that  all  desire. 

And  Time  hath  wings  that  never  tire; 
Where  bliss  in  all  the  countless  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  hath  given 
Comes  clustering   round  like   road-side 
grapes 

That  woo  the  traveller's  lip  at  even; 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  joy  away  — 
As  Pallas  in  the  stream  they  say 
Once  flung  her  flute  —  but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  those  spheres 
So  many  dream  of  but  none  hears; 
Where  Virtue's  self  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile  that,  loath 
From  either  nymph  apart  to  dwell, 

We  finish  by  embracing  both. 

Yes,  such  the  place  of  bliss,  I  own, 
From  all  whose  charms  I  just  have  flown ; 
And  even  while  thus  to  thee  I  write, 

And  by  the  Nile's  dark  flood  recline. 
Fondly,  in  thought  I  wing  my  flight 
Back  to  those  jjrovcs  and  gardens  bright. 
And  often  think  by  this  sweet  light 

How  lovelily  they  all  must  shine ; 
Can  see  that  graceful  temple  throw 

Down  the  green  slope  its  lengthened 
shade, 


While  on  the  marble  steps  below 
There  sits  some  fair  Athenian  maid, 

Over  some  favorite  volume  bending; 
And  by  her  side  a  youthful  sage 

Holds  back  the   ringlets  that  descend- 
ing 
Would  else  o'ershadow'  all  the  page. 

But  hence  such  thoughts !  ^  nor  let  me 
grieve 

O'er  scenes  of  joy  that  I  but  leave, 

As  the  bird  quits  awhile  its  nest 

To  come  again  with  livelier  zest. 

And  now  to  tell  thee  —  what  I  fear 
Thou   'It  gravely  smile   at  —  why  I   'm 

here. 
Tho'  thro'  my  life's  short,  sunny  dream, 

I  've  floated  without  pain  or  care 
Like  a  light  leaf  down  pleasure's  stream. 
Caught  in  each  sparkling  eddy  there; 
Tho'  never  Mirth  awaked  a  strain 
That  my  heart  echoed  not  again; 
Yet  have  I  felt,  when  even  most  gay. 
Sad  thoughts  —  I  knew  not  whence  or 

why  — 
Suddenly  o'er  my  spirit  fly, 
Like  clouds  that  ere  we  *ve  time  to  say 
*•  How  bright  the  sky  is! »'  shade  the 
sky. 
Sometimes  so  vague,  so  undefined 
Were  these   strange  darkenings  of  my 

mind  —  • 

While  naught  but  joy  around  me  beam«? 
So  causelessly  they  've  come  and  floin  n, 
That  not  of  life  or  earth  they  seemed, 
But   shadows   from  some   world   un- 
known. 
More  oft,  however,  't  was  the  thought 
How   soon    that   scene    with    ^1   its 

play 
Of  life  and  gladness  must  decay  — 
Those  lips  I  prest,  the  hands  I  caught  — 
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Myself  —  the    crowd    that     mirth    had 
brought 
Around  me  —  swept  like  weeds  away ! 

This  thought  it  was  that  came  to  shed 

O'er  rapture*s  hour  its  worst  alloys; 
And  close  as  shade  with  sunshine  wed 

Its  sadness  with  my  happiest  joys. 
Ofaf  but  for  this  disheartening  voice 

Stealing  amid  our  mirth  to  say 
That  all  in  which  we  most  rejoice 

Ere  night    may  be  the  earth-worm's 
prey  — 
But  for  this  bitter  —  only  this  — 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimmed  with  bliss. 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  dregs  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  to  heaven  and  be, 
If  Wiss  made  Gods,  a  Deity ! 

Thou  know'st  that  night  — the  very  last 
That  'mong  my  Garden  friends  I  past  — 
When  the  School  held  its  feast  of  mirth 
To  celebrate  our  founder's  birth. 
And  all  that  He  in  dreams  but  saw 

When  he  set  Pleasure  on  the  throne 
Of  thL  bright  world  and  wrote  her  law 

In  human  hearts  was  felt  and  known  — 
AW  in  unreal  dreams  but  true, 
Safactantial  joy  as  puke  e'er  knew  — 
By  hearts  and  bosoms,  that  each  felt 
Itulf^ht  realm  where  Pleasure  dwelt. 

That  night  when  all  our  mirth  was  o'er. 

The  minstrels  silent,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  young  maidens  heard  no  more  — 

So  stilly  was  the  time,  so  sweet, 
And  such  a  calm  came  o'er  that  scene, 
^^Vre  life  and  revel  late  had  been  — 
Lone  as  the  quiet  of  some  bay 
From  which  the  sea  hath  ebbed  away  — 
That  still  I  hngered,  lost  in  thought. 

Gazing  upon  the  stars  of  night, 
Sid  and  intent  as  if  I  sought 

Some  mournful  secret  in  their  light ; 
And  asked  them  mid  that  silence  why 
Man,  glorious  man,  alone  must  die, 
While  they,  less  wonderful  than  he, 
Sbinc  on  thro*  all  eternity. 

That  night — thou  haply  may'st  forget 
Its  loveliness — but  't  was  a  night 

To  make  earth's  meanest  slave  regret 
Leaving  a  world  so  toft  and  bright. 


On  one  side  in  the  dark  blue  sky 

Lonely  and  radiant  was  the  eye 

Of  Jove  himself,  while  on  the  other, 

'Mong  stars  that  came  out  one  by  one. 
The    young    moon  —  like    the    Roman 
mother 
Among  her  living  jewels  —  shone.^ 
**Oh  that  from  yonder  orbs,"  I  thought, 

**  Pure  and  eternal  as  they  are, 
"There  could  to  earth  some  power  be 

brought, 
**  Some  charm  with  their  own  essence 
fraught 
**To  make  man  deathless  as  a  star, 
•*  And  open  to  his  vast  desires 

**  A  course,  as  boundless  and  sublime 
**  As  that  which  waits  those  comet-fires, 
"That  burn  and  roam  throughout  all 
time!  " 

While  thoughts  like  these  absorbed  my 
mind. 

That  weariness  which  earthly  bliss 
However  sweet  still  leaves  behind. 

As  if  to  show  how  earthly  't  is. 
Came  lulling  o*er  me  and  I  laid 

My  limbs  at  that  fair  statue's  base  — 
That  miracle,  which  Art  hath  made 

Of  all  the  choice  of  Nature's  grace  — 
To  which  so  oft  I  've  knell  and  sworn. 

That  could  a  living  maid  like  her 
Unto  this  wondering  world  be  born, 

I  would  myself  turn  worshipper. 

Sleep  came  then  o'er  me — and  I  seemed 

To  be  transported  far  away 
To  a  bleak  desert  plain  where  gleamed 

One  single,  melancholy  ray. 
Throughout  that  darkness  dimly  shed 

From  a  small  taper  in  the  hand 
Of  one  who  pale  as  are  the  dead 

Before  me  took  his  spectral  stand. 
And  said  while  awfully  a  smile 

Came  o'er  the  wanness  of  his  cheek  -^ 
"  Go  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

**You   '11  find  the  Eternal  Life  you 
seek." 

Soon  as  he  spoke  these  words  the  hue 
Of  death  o'er  all  his  features  grew 
Like  the  pale  morning  when  o'er  night 
She  gains  the  victory  full  of  light; 

1  See  "  Evenings  in  Greece,"  p.  3^6. 
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While  the  small  torch  he  held  became 
A  glory  in  his  hand  whoM  flame 
Brightened  the  desert  suddenly, 

Even  to  the  far  horizon's  line  — 
Along  whose  level  I  could  see 

Gardens  and  groves  that  seemed  to 
shine 
As  if  then  o*er  them  freshly  played 
A  vernal  rainbow's  rich  cascade; 
And  music  floated  every  where* 
Circling,  as  't  were  itself'the  air, 
And  spirits  on  whose  wings  the  hue 
Of  heaven  still  lingered  round  me  fWw, 
Till  from  all  sides  such  splendors  broke, 
That  with  the  excess  of  light  I  woke ! 

Such  was  my  dream;  —  and  I  confess 

Tho*  none  of  all  our  creedlcss  school 
E'er  conned,  believed,  or  reverenced  less 

The  fables  of  the  priest-led  fool 
Who  tells  us  of  a  soul,  a  mind. 
Separate  and  pure  within  us  shrined, 
Which     is    to    live  —  ah,     hope    too 

bright !  — 
For  ever  in  yon  fields  of  light ; 
Who  fondly  thinks  the  guardian  eyes 

Of  Gods  are  on  him  —  as  if  blest 
And  blooming  in  their  own  blue  skies 
The  eternal  Gods  were  not  too  wise 

To  let  weak  man  disturb  their  rest !  — 
Tho'  thinking  of  such  creeds  as  thou 

And  all  our  Garden  sages  think, 
Yet  is  there  something,  I  allow. 

In  dreams  like  this  —  a  sort  of  link 
With    worlds  unseen   which   from    the 
hour 

I  first  could  lisp  my  thoughts  till  now 
Hath  mastered  me  with  spell-like  power. 

And  who  can  tell,  as  we  're  combined 
Of  Various  atoms  —  some  refined, 
Like  those  that  scintillate  and  play 
In  the  fixt  stars  —  some  gross  as  tney 
That  frown  in  clouds  or  sleep  in  clay  — 
Who  can  be  sure  but  't  is  the  best 
And  brightest  atoms  of  our  frame, 
Those  most  akin  to  stellar  flame. 
That  shine  out   thus,  when   we   *re   at 

rest;  — 
Even  as  the  stars  themselves  whose  light 
Comes  out  but  in  the  silent  night. 
Or  is  it  that  there  lurks  indeed 
Some  truth  in  Mao's  prevailing  creed 


And  that  our  Guardians  from  on  h^h 
Come  in  that  pause  from  toil  andsin 

To  put  the  senses'  curtain  by 
And  on  the  wakeful  soul  look  in ! 

Vain  thought !  —  but  yet,  howe'cr  it  be, 
Dreams  more  than  once  have  proved  to 

me 
Oracles,  truer  far  than  Oak 
Or  Dove  or  Tripod  ever  spoke. 
And  't  was  the  words  —  thou  'It  hear  and 
smile  — 
The  words  that  phantom  seemed  to 
speak  — 
"  Go  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

•*  You  '11  find  the  Eternal  Life  you 
seek"  — 
That  haunting  me  by  night,  by  day. 
At  length  as  with  the  unseen  band 
Of  Fate  itself  urged  me  away 

From  Athens  to  this  Hol^  Land; 
Where  'mong  the  secrets  still  untaught, 

The  mysteries  that  as  vet  nor  sun 
Nor   eye    hath    reached  —  ob,  blessed 
thought !  — 
May  sleep  this  everlasting  one. 

Farewell  —  when  to  our  Garden  friends 
Thou  talk'st  of  the  wild  dream  thai  scfkds 
The  gayest  of  their  school  thus  far. 
Wandering  beneath  Canopus'  star, 
Tell  them  that  wander  where  he  will 

Or  howsoe'er  they  now  condemn 
His  vague  and  vain  pursuit  be  still 

Is  worthy  of  the  School  and  them;  •— 
Still  all  their  own  —  nor  e'er  forgeu 

Even  while  his  heart  and  soul  pursue 
The  Eternal  Light  which  never  sets. 

The  many  meteor  Joys  that  <^, 
But  seeks  them,  bails  them  vrith  delight 
Where'er  they  meet  his  longing  sight. 
And  if  bis  life  mmt  wane  awmy 
Like  other  lives  at  least  the  day. 
The  hour  it  lasU  shall  like  a  fire 
With  incense  fed  in  aweett  expire. 

LETTER  11.  / 

FKOM  THB  SAMB  TO  yft  SAMK. 

'T  IS  true,  alas  —  the  myiteriel  and  the 

lore 
I  came  to  study  on  thb  wondrous  shore. 
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Are  all  forgotten  in  the  new  delights. 
The  strange,  wild  joys  that  fill  my  days 

and  nights. 
Instead  of  dark,  dull  oracles  that  speak 
From  sobCerranean  temples,  those  /seek 
Come  from  the  breathing  shrines  where 

Beaaty  lives. 
And  Lore,  her  priest,  the  soft  responses 

gives. 
Imtead  of  honoring  Isis  in  those  rites 
At  Coptos  held,  I  hail  her  when  she  lights 
Her  tvst  young  crescent  on  the  holy 

stream  — 
When  wandering   youths   and   maidens 

watch  her  beam 
And  number  o*er  the  nights  she  hath  to 

run. 
Ere  she  again  embrace  her  bridegroom 

sun. 
While  o'er  some  mystic  leaf  that  dimly 

lends 
A  clew  into  past  times  the  student  bends^ 
And  by  its  glimmering  guidance  learns 

to  tread 
Back  thro'  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  the 

The  only  skill,  alas,  /yet  can  claim 
Lies  in  deciphering  some  new  loved-one's 

name  — 
Some  gentle  missive  hinting  time  and 

place, 
la  language  soft  as  Memphian  reed  can 

trace. 

And  where  —  oh  where  *s  the  heart  that 

could  withstand 
Hk  unnumbered  witcheries  of  this  sun- 
born  land. 
Where  first  young  Pleasure's  banner  was 

unfurled 
And  Love  hath  temples  ancient  as  the 

world! 
Where  mystery  like  the  veil  by  Beauty 

worn 
Hides  but   to   win   and   shades   but  to 

adorn; 
WTicre  that  luxurious  melancholy  born 
Of  passion  and  of  genius  sheds  a  gloom 
Making  joy  holy;  — where  the  bower  and 

tomb 
Stand  side  by  side  and  Pleasure  learns 

from  Death 
TV   instant  value   of    each   moment's 

breath. 


Couldst  thou  but  see  how  like  a  poet*s 

dream 
This  lovely  land  now  looks !  — the  glori- 
ous stream 
That  late  between  its  banks  was  seen  to 

glide 
'Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities  on  each 

side 
GlitteriI^^   like    jewels  strung  along  a 

chain 
Hath  now  sent  forth  its  waters,  and  o'er 

plain 
And  valley  like  a  giant  from  his  bed 
Rising    with    ouutretched    limbs    hat.i 

grandly  spread. 
While  far  as  sight  can  reach  beneath  as 

clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  blest  our 

sphere, 
Gardens  and  pillared  streets  and  porphyry 

domes 
And  high-built    temples  fit   to  be   the 

homes 
Of  mighty  Gods,  and  pyramids  whose 

hour 
Outlasts  all  time  above  the  waters  tower ! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy 

that  make 
One  theatre  of  this  vast,  peopled  lake. 
Where  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Coramcrce 

gives 
Of  life  and  motion  ever  moves  and  lives. 
Here,  up  the  steps  of  temples  from  the 

wave 
Ascending  in  procession  slow  and  grave. 
Priests  in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred 

wands 
And   silver   cymbals   gleaming   in   the'r 

hands; 
While    there,   rich   barks  —  fresh   from 

those  sunny  tracts 
Far  off  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts  — 
Glide  with  their  precious  hiding  to  th^ 

sea, 
Plumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros  ivory. 
Gems  from  the  Isle  of  Meroe,  and  those 

grains 
Of  gold  washed    down    by  Abyssinian 

rains. 
Here,    where  the  waters  wind    into  a 

bay 
Shadowy  and  cool  some  pilgrims  on  their 

way 
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To  SaTs  or  Bubastus  among  beds 

Of  lotus  flowers  that  close  above  their 

heads 
Push  their  light  barks,  and  there  as  in  a 

bower, 
Sing,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hour; 
Oft  dipping  in  the  Nile,  when  faint  with 

heat. 
That  leaf   from  which  its  waters  drink 

most  sweet.  — 
"While  haply  not  far  off  beneath  a  bank 
Of  blossoming  acacias  many  a  prank 
Is  played  in  tne  cool  current  by  a  train 
Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she,'  whose 

chain 
Around  two  conquerors  of  the  world  was 

cast. 
But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

For  oh !  believe  not  them  who  dare  to 

brand 
As  poor  in  charms  the  women   of  this 

land. 
Tho'  darkened  by  that  sun  whose  spirit 

flows 
Thro*  every  vein  and  tinges  as  it  goes, 
*T  is  but  the  embrowning  of  the  fruit 

that  tells 
How  rich  within  the  soul  of   ripeness 

dwells  — 
The    hue    their   own    dark    sanctuaries 

wear. 
Announcing      heaven      in      half-caught 

glimpses  there. 
And  never  yet  did  tell-tale  looks  set  free 
The  secret  of  young  hearts  more  tenderly. 
Such  eyes!  —  long,  shadowy,  with  that 

languid  fall 
Of  the  fringed  lids  which  may  be  seen  in 

all 
Who  live  beneath  the  sun's  too  ardent 

rays  — 
Lending  such  looks  as  on  their  marriage 

days 
Young  maids  cast  down  before  a  bride- 

groom*s  gaze! 
Then    for   their   grace  —  mark    but   the 

nymph -like  shapes 
Of  the  young  village  girls,  when  carry- 
ing grapes 
From  green  Anthylla  or  light   urns  of 

flowers  — 

1  CleopatnL 


Not  our  own  Sculpture  in  her  happiest 

hours 
E*er  imaged  forth  even  at  the  touch  of 

him^ 
Whose  touch  was  life,  more  luxury  of 

limb! 
Then,  canst  thou  wonder  if  mid  scene? 

like  these 
I  should  forget  all  graver  mysteries. 
All  lore  but  Love's,  all  secrets  liut  that 

best 
In  heaven  or  earth,  the  art  of  being  blest ! 
Yet  are  there  times  —  tho'  brief  I  own 

their  stay. 
Like   summer-clouds   that  shine   them- 
selves away  — 
Moments  of   gloom,    when   even  these 

pleasures  pall 
Upon  my  saddening  heart  and  I  recall 
That  Garden  dream  —  that  promise  of  t 

power, 
Oh,  were  there  such !  —  to  lengthen  out 

life's  hour, 
On,  on,  as  thro*  a  vista  far  away 
Opening  before  us  into  endless  day ! 
And    chiefly    o'er    my    spirit    did    this 

thought 
G>me  on  that  evening  —  bright  as  ever 

brought 
Light's  golden  farewell  to  the  world  — 

when  first 
The  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  burst 
Awfully  on  my  sight  — standing  sublime 
'Twixt   earth   and    heaven,   the  watch- 
towers  of  Time, 
From  whose  lone  summit  when  his  reign 

hath  past 
From  earth  for  ever  he  will  look  his  last ! 

There  hung  a  calm  and  solemn  sunshine 

round 
Those    mighty    monuments,    a    hushing 

sound 
In  the  still  air  that  circled  them  which 

stole 
Like  music  of  past  times  into  my  soul. 
I  thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise  and 

brave 
And  beautiful  had  sunk  into  the  grave, 
Since  earth   first  saw  these  wonders  — 

and  t  said 
"Are  things  eternal  only  for  the  Dead? 

2  Apeliet. 
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"  Hath  Man  no  loftier  hope  than  this 
which  dooms 

"  His  only  lasting  trophies  to  be  tombs? 

"Bat  V  ii  not  so — earth,  heaven,  all 
natare  shows 

"  He  may  become  immortal  — may  un- 
close 

"The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and 
proudly  rise 

"Redeemed  from  earth,  a  creature  of 
the  skies! 

"And  who  can  say,  among  the  written 
spells 

"From  Hermes*  hand  that  in  these 
shrines  and  cells 

"Have  from  the  Flood  lay  hid  there 
may  not  be 

"Some  secret  clew  to  immortality, 

"Some  amulet  whose  spell  can  keep 
life's  fire 

"Awake  within  us  never  to  expire ! 

"  'Tb  known  that  on  the  Emerald  Table,* 
bid 

"For  ages  in  yon  loftiest  pyramid, 

"The  Thrice-Great  2  did  himself  engrave 
of  old 

"The  chymic  mystery  that  gives  end- 
less gold. 

"  And  why  may  not  this  mightier  secret 
dwell 

"Within  the  same  dark  chambers?  who 
can  tell 

"Bat  that  those  kings  who  by  the  writ- 
ten skill 

"Of  the  Emerald  Table  called  forth  gold 
at  will 

"  And  quarries  upon  quarries  heapt  and 
harled, 

"To  build  them  domes  that  might  out- 
stand  the  world  — 

"  Who  knows  but  that  the  heavenlier  art 
which  shares 

"The  life  of  Gods  with  man  was  also 
thein  — 

"That  they  themselves,  triumphant  o*er 
the  power 

"Of  fate  and  death,  are  living  at  this 
hour; 

"And  these,  the  giant  homes  they  still 
possess, 

S  Sec  Notes  on  the  Epicurean. 
3  The  Henn««  Trtomegistna. 


**  Not  tombs  but  everlasting  palaces 

** Within   whose    depths    hid    from   the. 

world  above 
•*  Even  now  they  wander  with  the  few 

they  love, 
**Thro*  subterranean  gardens,  by  a  light 
**  Unknown   on   earth   which   hath   nor 

dawn  nor  night ! 
"Else,  why  those  deathless  structures? 

why  the  grand 
'*And  hidden  halls  that  undermine  this 

land? 
**  Why  else  hath  none  of  earth  e*er  dared 

to  go 
"  Thro*  the  dark  windings  of  that  realm 

below, 
"Nor  aught  from  heaven  itself  except 

the  God 
**Of   Silence  thro'  those   endless  laby- 
rinths trod?'* 
Thus   did   I    dream  —  wild,    wandering 

dreams,  I  own. 
But  such  as  haunt  me  ever,  if  alone. 
Or  in  that  pause  'twixt  joy  and  joy  I 

be. 
Like  a  ship  husht  between  two  waves  at 

sea. 
Then  do  these  spirit  whisperings  like  the 

sound 
Of    the    Dark    Future  come    appalling 

round; 
Nor  can  I  break  the  trance  that  holds 

me  then. 
Till  high  o*er  Pleasure's  surge  I  mount 

again! 

Even  now  for  new  adventure,  new  de- 
light. 
My  heart  is  on   the  wing;  —  this  very 

night. 
The  Temple  on  that  island  half-way  o'er 
From  Memphis'  gardens  to  the  eastern 

shore 
Sends  up  its  annual  rite*  to  her  whose 

beams 
Bring  the  sweet  time  of  night-flowers  and 

dreams; 
The  nymph  who  dips  her  urn  in  silent 

lakes 
And  turns  to  silvery  dew  each  drop  it 

takes; — 

3  The  great  Festival  of  tb*  Mooo. 
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Oh!  not  our   Dian  of  the   North   who 

chains 
In  vestal  ice  the  current  of  young  veins, 
But  she  who  haunts  the  gay  Bubastian  ^ 

grove 
And  owns  she  sees  from  her  bright  heaven 

above, 
Nothing  on  earth  to  match  that  heaven 

but  Love. 
Think  then  what  bliss  will  be  abroad  to- 
night I  — 
Besides    those    sparkling    nymphs   who 

meet  the  sight 
Day  after  day,  familiar  as  the  sun. 
Coy  buds  of  beauty  yet  unbreathed  upon 
And  all  the  hidden  loveliness  that  lies,  — 
Shut  up  as  are  the  beams  of  sleeping  eyes 
Within  these  twilight  shrines «—  to-night 

shall  be 
Let  loose  like  birds  for  this  festivity ! 

And  mark,  't  is  nigh;  already  the  sun  bids 
His  evening  farewell  to  the  Pyramids, 
As  he  hath  done  age  after  age  till  they 
Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  ray; 
While    their   great   shadows   stretching 

from  the  light 
Look  like  the  first  colossal  steps  of  Night 
Stretching  across  the  valley  to  invade 
The  distant  hills  of  porphyry  with  their 

shade. 
Around,  as  signals  of  the  setting  beam, 
Gay,    gilded    flags   on   every   house-top 

gleam: 
While,  hark !  —  from  all  the  temples  a 

rich  swell 
Of  music  to  the  Moon  —  farewell  —  fare- 
well. 

LETTER  in. 

raOM  THB  SAMS  TO  THK  SAMS. 

Memphm 
There  is  some  star  — or  may  it  be 

That  moon  we  saw  so  near  last  night  — 
Which  comes  athwart  my  destiny 

For  ever  with  misleading  light. 
If  for  a  moment  pure  and  wise 

And  calm  I  feel  there  quick  doth  fall 
A  spark  from  some  disturbing  eyes. 
That  thro*  my  heart,  soul,  being  flies, 

And  makes  a  wildfire  of  it  all. 

1  Bubastis,  or  Tsis,  was  the  Diaiu  of   the 
Egyptiaa  mythologjr. 


I  've  seen  —  oh,  Qeon,  that  this  earth 
Should   e'er   have    given    such    beauty 

birth  I  — 
That  man  — but,  hold  — hear  all  thai 

past 
Since  yester-night  from  first  to  last. 

The  rising  of  the  Moon,  calm,  slow, 

And  beautiful,  as  if  she  came 
Fresh  from  the  Elysian  bowers  below, 

Was  with  a  loud  and  sweet  acclaim 
Welcomed  from  every  breezy  height, 
Where  crowds   stood    waiting  for  kei 

light. 
And  well   might  they  who  viewed  ^ 
scene 

Then  lit  up  all  around  them,  say 
That  never  yet  had  Nature  been 

Caught  sleeping  in  a  lovelier  ray 
Or  rivalled  her  own  noon-tide  face 
With  purer  show  of  moonlight  grace. 

Memphis  —  still  grand,  the*  not  the  same 

Unrivalled  Memphis  that  could  seize 
From  ancient  Thebes  the  crown  01  Fame, 

And  wear  it  bright  thro*  centuries — 
Now,  in  the  moonshine,  that  came  dowr 
Like  a  last  smile  upon  that  crown, 
Memphis,  still  grand,  among  her  lakes. 

Her  pyramids  and  shrines  of  fire. 
Rose  like  a  vision  that  half  breaks 
On  one  who  dreaming  still  awakes 

To  music  from  some  midnight  choir: 
While  to  the  west  —  where  gradual  sinks 

In  the  red  sands  from  Libya  rolled. 
Some  mighty  column  or  fair  sphynx 

That  stood  in  kingly  courts  of  old  — 
It  seemed  as,  mid  the  pomps  that  shone 
Thus  gayly  round  him  Time  looked  on. 
Waiting  till  all  now  bright  and  blest. 
Should  sink  beneath  him  like  the  rest 

No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
Proclaimed  the  festal  rite  begun. 
And  mid  their  idol's  fullest  beams 

The  Egyptian  world  was  all  afloat, 
Than  I  vJho  live  upon  these  streams 

Like  a  young  Nile-bird  turned  my  boat 
To  the  fair  island  on  whose  shores 
Thro*  leafy  palms  and  sycamores 
Already  shone  the  moving  lights 
Of  pilgrims  hastening  to  the  rites. 
While,  far  around,  like  ruby  sparks 
Upon  the  water,  lighted  barks. 
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01  eveiy  form  and  kind  —  from  those 

That  down  Syene*s  cataract  shoots, 
To  the  grand,  gilded  barge  that  rows 

To  taroboor's  beat  and  breath  of  flutes, 
Aod  wears  at  night  in  words  of  flame 
On  the  rich  prow  its  master's  name;  — 
All  were  alive  and  made  this  sea 

Of  dties  busy  as  a  hill 
Of  nmmer  ants  caught  suddenly 

In  the  overflowing  of  a  rill. 

Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon 

Thro'  marble  alleys  and  small  groves 

Of  that  mysterious  palm  she  loves, 
Reached  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon; 
And  there — as  slowly  thro*  the  last 
Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  past  — 
Between  the  porphyry  pillars  twined 

With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 
A  band  of  youthful  maidens  wind 

Id  measured  walk  half  dancingly. 
Round  a  small  shrine  on  which  was  placed 

That  bird  *  whose  plumes  of  black  and 
white 
Wear  in  their  hue  by  Nature  traced 

A  type  of  the  rooon*s  shadowed  light. 

In  drapery  like  woven  snow 

These  oymphs  were  clad;  and  each  below 

The  rounded  bosom  loosely  wore 

A  dark  blue  zone  or  bandelet, 
With  little  silver  stars  all  o'er 

As  are  the  skies  at  midnight  set. 
Wbik  in  their  tresses,  braided  thro', 

Sparkled  that  flower  of  Egypt's  lakes. 
The  sihrery  lotus  in  whose  hue 

As  much  delight  the  young  Moon  takes 
As  doth  the  Day-God  to  behold 
The  Ujfty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
Aiid,  as  they  gracefully  went  round 

The  worshipt  bard,  some  to  the  beat 
Of  castanets,  some  to  the  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistrum  timed  their  feet; 
While  others  at  each  step  they  took 
A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

They  seemed  all  fair  —  but  there  was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone, 
Or  shone  but  partly  —  so  downcast 
^  held  her  brow,  as  slow  she  past. 
And  yet  to  me  there  seemed  to  dwell 
A  Cham  about  that  unseen  face  — 

1  TiMlfaik 


A  something  in  the  shade  that  fell 
Over  that  brow's  imagined  grace 
Which  won  me  more  than  all  the  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  my  eyes  could  see, 
Enchained  by  this  sweel  mystery; 
And  her  alone  I  watched  as  round 
She  glided  o'er  that  marble  ground. 
Stirring  not  more  the  unconscious  air 
Than  if  a  Spirit  were  moving  there. 
Till  suddenly,  wide  open  flew 
The  Temple's  folding  gates  and  threw 
A  splendor  from  within,  a  flood 
Of  glory  where  these  maidens  stood. 
While  with  that  light  — as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both  —  there 

came 
A  swell  of  harmony  as  grand 
As  e'er  was  born  of  voice  and  hand, 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  luxury  of  light  and  sound. 

Then  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blazed 

Full   o'er   her   features  —  oh    *t    was 
then. 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  raised. 

But  quick  let  fall  their  lids  again, 
I  saw  —  not  Psyche's  self  when  first 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies 
She  paused,  while  heaven's  glory  burst 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes, 
Could  look  more  beautiful  or  blush 

With  holier  shame  than  did  this  maid. 
Whom  now  I  saw  in  all  that  gush 

Of    splendor    from    the    aisles,    dis- 
played. 
Never  —  tho'   well   thou   know'st   how 
much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  Beauty's  star  — 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far; 
And  had  that  vision  lingered  there 

One  minute  more  I  should  have  flown. 
Forgetful  who  I  was  and  where, 

And  at  her  feet  in  worship  thrown 

Proffered  my  soul  thro'  life  her  own. 

But  scarcely  had  that  burst  of  light 
And  music  broke  on  ear  and  sight, 
Than  up  the  aisle  the  bird  took  wing 

As  if  on  heavenly  mission  sent, 
While  after  him  with  graceful  spring 

Like  some  unearthly  creatures,  meant 
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To  live  in  that  mixt  element 

Of  light  and  song  the   young   maids 
went; 
And  she  who  in  my  heart  had  thrown 
A  spark  to  burn  for  life  was  flown. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  follow ;  —  bands 

Of  reverend  chanters  filled  the  aisle: 
Where'er  I  sought  to  pass,  their  wands 

Motioned  me  back,  while  many  a  file 
Of  sacred  nymphs  —  but  ah,  not  they 
Whom  my  eyes  looked  for  thronged  the 

way. 
Perplext,  impatient,  mid  this  crowd 
Of  faces,  lights  —  the  o*erwhelming  cloud 
Of  incense  round  me,  and  my  blood 
Full  of  its  new-born  fire  —  I  stood, 
Nor  moved,  nor  breathed,  but  when  I 
caught 

A  glimpse   of    some    blue,    spangled 
zone. 
Or  wreath  of  lotus,  which  I  thought 

Like  those  she  wore  at  distance  shone. 

But  no,  *t  was  vain  —  hour  after  hour. 
Till   my  heart's  throbbing   turned  to 
pain, 
And  my  strained  eyesight  lost  its  power, 

I  sought  her  thus,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length,  hot  —  wildered  —  in  despair, 
I  rushed  into  the  cool  night-air. 
And  hurrying  (iho'  with  many  a  look 
Back  to  the  busy  Temple)  took 
My  way  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
And  sprung  into  my  boat  once  more. 

There  is  a  Lake  that  to  the  north 
Of  Memphis  stretches  grandly  forth, 
Upon  whose  silent  shore  the  Dead 

Have  a  proud  City  of  their  owh,^ 
With  shrines  and  pyramids  o'erspread  — 
Where  many  an  ancient  kingly  head 

Slumbers,  immortalized  in  stone; 
And  where  thro'  marble  grots  beneath 

The  lifeless,  ranged  like  sacred  things, 
Nor  wanting  aught  of  life  but  breath, 

Lie  in  their  painted  coverings. 
And  on  each  new  successive  race 

That  visit  their  dim  haunts  below 
Look  with  the  same  unwithering  face 

They  wore  three  thousand  years  ago. 

1  Necroi>olis,  or  the  City  of  the  Dead,  to  the 
south  of  Memphis. 


There,  Silence,  thoughtful  God,  who  loves 
The  neighborhood  of  death  in  groves 
Of  asphodel  lies  hid  and  weaves 
His  hushing  spell  among  the  leaves  — 
Nor  ever  noise  disturbs  the  air 

Save    the    low,    humming,   rooornful 
sound 
Of  priests  within  their  shrines  at  prayer 

For  the  fresh  Dead  entombed  aioond. 

*T  was  toward  this  place  of  death  —  in 
mood 

Made  up  of  thoughts,  half  bright,  half 
dark  — 
I  now  across  the  shining  flood 

Unconscious   turned  my  light-winged 
bark. 
The  form  of  that  young  maid  in  all 

Its  beauty  was  before  me  still; 
And  oft  I  thought,  if  thus  to  call 

Her  image  to  my  mind  at  will. 
If  but  the  memory  of  that  one 
Bright  look  of  hers  for  ever  gone, 
Was  to  my  heart  worth  all  the  rest 
Of  woman-kind,  beheld,  possest  — 
What  would  it  be,  if  wholly  mine, 
Within  these  arms,  as  in  a  shrine, 
Hallowed  by  Love,  I  saw  her  shine  — 
An  idol,  worshipt  by  the  light 
Of  her  own  beauties,  day  and  night  — 
If  't  was  a  blessing  but  to  see 
And  lose  again,  what  would  this  be? 

In  thoughts  like  these  —  but  often  crost 
By  darker  threads  —  my  mind  was  lost. 
Till  near  that  City  of  the  Dead, 
Waked  from  my  trance,  I  saw  o'erhctd  — 
As  if  by  some  enchanter  bid 

Suddenly  from  the  wave  to  rise— 
Pyramid  over  pyramid 

Tower  in  succession  to  the  skies; 
While  one,  aspirine,  as  if  soon 

*T  would  touch  the  heavens,  rose  over 
all; 
And,  on  its  summit,  the  white  moon 

Rested  as  on  a  pedestal ! 

The  silence  of  the  lonely  tombs 

And  temples  round  where  naught  was 
heard 

But  the  high  palm-tree*s  tufted  plomes, 
Shaken  at  times  by  breeie  or  bird. 

Formed  a  deep  contrast  to  the  scene 

Of  revel  where  I  late  had  been; 
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To  those  gay  sounds  that  still  came  o'er. 
Faintly  from  many  a  distant  shore. 
And  the  unnumbered  lights  that  shone 
Far  o'er  the  flood  from  Memphis  on 
To  ihe  Moon's  Isle  and  Babylon. 

My  oars  were  lifted  and  my  boat 

Lay  rocked  upon  the  rippling  stream; 
Wliile  my  vague  thoughts  alike  aiioat. 

Drifted  thro'  many  an  idle  dream. 
With  all  of  which,  wild  and  unfixt 
S&  was  their  aim,  that  vi<>ion  mixt. 
That  bright  nymph  of  the  Temple —  now. 
With  the  same  innocence  of  brow 
She  wore  within  the  lighted  fane  — 
Now  kindling,  thro'  each  pulse  and  vein 
With  passion  of  such  deep-felt  6re 
As  Gods  might  glory  to  inspire ;  — 
And  now  —  oh  Darkness  of  the  tomb, 

That  must  eclipse  even  light  like  hers  I 
Cold,  dead,  and  blackening  mid  the  gloom 

Of  those  eternal  sepulchres. 

Scarce  bad  I  turned  my  eyes  away 

From  that   dark   death- place,  at  the 
thought. 
When  by  the  sound  of  dashing  spray 

From  a  light  oar  my  ear  was  caught, 
^Tiile  past  me,  thro*  the  moonlight,  sailed 

A  little  gilded  bark  that  bore 
Two  female  figures  closely  veiled 

And    mantled    towards    that    funeral 
shore. 
They  landed  —  and  the  boat  again 
Pat  off  across  the  watery  plain. 

Shall  I  confess  —  to  tkte  I  may  — 

That  never  yet  bath  come  the  chance 
Of  a  new  music,  a  new  ray 

From  woman's  voice,  from  woman's 
glance, 
Wbich  — let  it  find  me  how  it  might, 

In  joy  or  grief  —  I  did  not  bless. 
And  wander  after  as  a  light 

Leading  to  undreamt  happiness. 
And  chiefly  now  when  hopes  so  vain 
Were  stirring  in  my  heart  and  brain, 
When  Fancy  bad  allured  my  soul 

Into  a  chase  as  vague  and  far 
As  wovld  be  his  who  fixt  his  goal 

In  the  horizon  or  some  star  — 
■'»?  bewilderment  that  brought 
More   near    to    earth    my    high-flown 
thooght  — 


The  faintest  glimpse  of  joy,  less  pure. 
Less  high  and  heavenly,  but  more  sure, 
Came  welcome  —  and  was  then  to  me 
What  the  first  flowery  isle  must  be 
To  vagrant  birds  blown  out  to  sea. 

Quick  to  the  shore  I  urged  my  bark. 

And  by  the  bursts  of  moonlight  shed 
Between  the  lofty  tombs  could  mark 

Those  figures  as  with  hasty  tread 
They  glided  on  — till  in  the  shade 

Of  a  small  pyramid,  which  thro* 
Some  boughs  of  palm  its  peak  displayed. 

They  vanisht  instant  from  my  view. 

I  hurried  to  the  spot  —  no  trace 
Of  life  was  in  that  lonely  place; 
And  had  the  creed  I  hold  by  taught 
Of  other  worlds  I  might  have  thought 
Some  mocking  spirits  had  from  thence 
Q>me  in  this  guise  to  cheat  my  sense. 

At  length,  exploring  darkly  round 
The  Pyramid's  smooth  sides,  I  found 
An  iron  portal  — opening  high 

'Twixt  peak  and  base  —  and,  with  a 
prayer 
To  the  bliss-loving  Moon  whose  eye 

Alone  beheld  me  sprung  in  there. 
Downward  the  narrow  stairway  led 
Thro*  many  a  dtict  obscure  and  dread, 

A  labyrinth  for  mystery  made, 
With     wanderings     onward,   backward, 

round, 
And  gathering  still,  where'er  it  wound. 

But  deeper  density  of  shade. 

Scarce  had  I  asked  myself,  •*  Can  aught 

**  That     man     delights     in     sojourn 
here?"  — 
When,  suddenly,  far  off,  I  caught 

A  glimpse  of  light,  remote,  but  clear  — 
Whose  welcome  glimmer  seemed  to  pour 

From  some  alcove  or  cell  thr.t  ended 
The  long,  steep,  marble  corridor, 

Thro'which  I  now,  all  hope,  descended. 
Never  did  Spartan  to  his  bride 
With  warier  foot  at  midnight  glide. 
It  seemed  as  echo's  self  were  dead 
In  this  dark  place,  so  mute  my  tread. 
Reaching  at  length  that  light,  I  saw  — 

Oh  !  listen  to  the  scene  now  raised 
Before  my  eyes  —  then  guess  the  awe. 

The  still,  rapt  awe  with  which  I  gazed. 
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T  was  a  small  chapel,  lined  around 
With  the  fair,  spangling  marble  found 
In  many  a  ruined  shrine  that  stands 
Half  seen  above  the  Libyan  sands. 
The  walls  were  richly  sculptured  o'er. 
And  charactered  with  that  dark  lore 
Of  times  before  the  Flood,  whose  key 
Was  lost  in  the  "  Universal  Sea."  — 
While  on  the  roof  was  pictured  bright 
The  Theban  beetle  as  he  shines, 
When  the  Nile's  mighty  flow  declines 
And  forth  the  creature  springs  to  light, 
With  life  regenerate  in  his  wings:  — 
Emblem  of  vain  imaginings  1 
Of  a  new  world,  when  this  is  gone, 
In  which  the  spirit  still  lives  on  I 

Direct  beneath  this  type,  reclined 

On  a  black  granite  altar,  lay 
A  female  form,  in  crystal  shrined, 

And  looking  fresh  as  if  the  ray 

Of  soul  had  fled  but  yesterday. 
While  in  relief  of  silvery  hue 

Graved  on  the  altar*s  front  were  seen 
A  branch  of  lotus,  broken  in  two, 

As  that  fair  creature's  life  had  been. 
And  a  small  bird  that  from  its  spray 
Was  winging  like  her  soul  away. 

But  brief  the  glimpse  I  now  could  spare 

To  the  wild,  mystic  wonders  round; 
For  there  was  yet  one  wonder  there 

That  held  me  as  by  witchery  bound. 
The  lamp  that  thro*  the  chamber  shed 
Its  vivid  beam  was  at  the  head 
Of  her  who  on  that  altar  slept; 

And  near  it  stood  when  first  I  came — 
Bending  her  brow,  as  if  she  kept 

Sad  watch  upon  its  silent  flame  — 
A  female  form  as  yet  so  placed 

Between  the  lamp's  strong  glow  and 
me. 
That  I  but  saw,  in  outline  traced, 

The  shadow  of  her  symmetry. 
Yet  did  my  heart  —  I  scarce  knew  why  — 
Even  at  that  shadowed  shape  beat  high. 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  full  in  sight 
The  figure  turned;  and  by  the  light 
That  touched  her  features  as  she  bent 
Over  the  crystal  monument, 
I  saw 't  was  she — the  same  —  the  same  — 

That  lately  stood  before  me,  brighten- 


The  holy  spot  where  she  but  came 
And  went  again  like  summer  lightning  1 

Upon  the  crystal  o'er  the  breast 
Of  her  who  took  that  silent  rest. 
There  was  a  cross  of  silver  lying  — 

Another  type  of  that  blest  home, 
Which  hope  and  pride  and  fear  of  dying 

Build  for  us  in  a  world  to  come : — 
This  silver  cross  the  maiden  raised 
To  her  pure  lips:— then,  having  gazed 
Some  minutes  on  that  tranquil  face, 
Sleeping  in  all  death's  mournful  grace. 
Upward  she  turned  her  brow  serene. 

As  if  intent  on  heaven  those  eyes 
Saw  then  nor  roof  nor  cloud  between 

Their  own  pure  orbits  and  the  skies. 
And,  tho'  her  lips  no  motion  made. 

And  that  fixt  look  was  all  her  speech, 
I  saw  that  the  rapt  spirit  prayed 

Deeper  within  than  words  could  reach. 

Strange  power  of  Innocence,  to  turn 

To  its  own  hue  whate'er  conies  near, 
And  make  even  vagrant  Passion  bum 

With  purer  warmth  within  its  sphere  1 
She  who  but  one  short  hour  before 
Had  come  like  sudden  wild-fire  o'er 
My  heart  and  brain  —  whom  gladly  cren 

From  that  bright  Temple  in  the  face 
Of  those  proud  ministers  of  heaven, 

I  would  have  borne  in  wild  embcace. 
And  risked  all  punishment,  divine 
And  human,  but  to  make  her  mine; — 
She,  she  was  now  before  me,  thrown 

By  fate  itself  into  my  arms  — 
There  standing,  beautiful,  alone. 

With  naught  to  guard   her  btit  her 
charms. 
Yet  did  I,  then  —  did  even  a  breath 
From  my  parched  lips,  too  parched  to 
move. 
Disturb  a  scene  where  thus,  beneath 
Earth's  silent    covering.   Youth  and 

Death 
Held  converse  thro'  undying  love? 
No  — smile  and  taunt  me  as  thou  wilt  — 

The'  but  to  gate  thus  was  delight. 
Yet  seemed  it  like  a  wrong,  a  guilt. 
To  win  by  stealth  so  pure  a  sight : 
And  rather  than  a  look  profane 
Should  then  have  met  those  thoughtful 
eyes, 
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Or  voice  or  whisper  broke  the  chain 
That  linked  her  spirit  with  the  skies, 

I  would  have  gladly  in  that  place 

From  which  I  watched  her  heavenward 
face. 

Let  my  heart  break,  withont  one  beat 

That  could  disturb  a  prayer  so  sweet. 

Gently,  as  if  on  every  tread. 
My  life,  my  more  than  life  depended, 

Bsck  thro'  the  corridor  that  led 
To  this  blest  scene  I  now  asceikled, 

And  with  slow  seeking  and  some  pain 

And  many  a  winding  tried  in  vain 

Emerged  to  upper  air  again. 

The  son  had  freshly  risen,  and  down 

The  marble  hills  of  Araby, 
Scittered  as  from  a  conqueror's  crown 

His  beams  into  that  living  sea. 
There  seemed  a  glory  in  his  light, 

Newly  put  on  —  as  if  for  .pride 
Of  the  high  homage  paid  this  night 

To  his  own  Isis,  his  young  bride. 
Now  fading  feminine  away 
In  her  proud  Lord's  superior  ray. 

My  mind's  first  impulse  was  to  fly 

At  once  from  this  entangling  net  — 
New  scenes  to  range,  new  loves  to  try, 
Or  io  mirth,  wine,  and  luxury 

Of  every  sense  that  night  forget. 
Bot  vain  the  effort  —  spell-bound  still, 
I  lingered,  without  power  or  will 

To  turn  my  eyes  from  that  dark  door, 
Which  now  enclosed  her  'rnone  the  dead ; 

Oft  fancying,  thro*  the  boughs  that  o'er 
The  sunny  pile  their  flickering  shed, 
T  was  her  light  form  again  I  saw 

Starting  to  earth  — still  pure  and  bright, 
But  wakening,  as  I  hoped,  less  awe. 

Thus  seen  by  morning's  natural  light. 

Than  in  that  strange,  dim  cell  at  night. 

But  no,  alas  —  she  ne'er  returned: 

Nor  yet  —  tho'  still  I  watch  —  nor  yet, 
Tbo*  the  red  sun  for  hours  hath  burned. 

And  now  in  his  mid  course  hath  met 
llw  peak  of  that  eternal  pile 

He  pauses  still  at  noon  to  bless, 
Standing  beneath  hit  downward  smile, 

Like  a  great  Spirit  shadowless  1  — 
Nor  yet  ths  comet —  while  here,  alone, 

Sauntering  thro'    this    death-peopled 
pha, 


Where  no  heart  beats  except  my  own, 
Or  'neath  a  palm-tree's  shelter  thrown, 
By  turns  I  watch  and  rest  and  trace 
These  lines  that  are  to  waft  to  the« 
My  last  night's  wondrous  history. 

Dost  thou  remember,  in  that  Isle 

Of  our  own  Sea  where  thou  and  I 
Lingered  so  long,  so  happy  a  while. 

Till  all  the  summer  flowers  went  by  — 
How  gay  it  was  when  sunset  brought 

To  the  cool  Well  our  favorite  maids  — 
Some  we  had  won,  and  some  we  sought  — 

To  dance  within  the  fragrant  shades. 
And  till  the  stars  went  down  attune 
Their  Fountain  Hymns  ^  to  the  young 
moon? 

That  time,  too  —  oh,  't  is  like  a  dream  — 

When  from  Scamander's  holy  tide 
I  sprung  as  Genius  of  the  Stream, 

And  bore  away  that  blooming  bride. 
Who  thither  came,  to  yieM  her  charms 

(As  Phrygian  maids  are  wont  ere  wed) 
Into  the  cold  Scamander's  arms. 

But  met  and  welcomed  mine,  instead — 
Wondering  as  on  my  neck  she  fell. 
How  river-gods  could  love  so  well  I 
Who  would  have  thought  that  he  who 
roved 

Like  the  6rst  bees  of  summer  then. 
Rifling  each  sweet  nor  ever  loved 

But  the  free  hearts  that  loved  again. 
Readily  as  the  reed  replies 
To  the  least  breath  that  round  it  sighs  — 
Is  the  same  dreamer  who  last  night 
Stood  awed  and  breathless  at  the  sight 
Of  one  Egyptian  girl;  and  now 
Wanders  among  t^ese  tombs  with  brow 
Pale,  watchful,  sad,  as  tho'  he  just. 
Himself,  had  risen  from  out  their  dust  1 

Yet  so  it  is  —  and  the  same  thirst 

For  something  high  and  pure,  above 
This  withering  world,  which  from  the 
first 
Made    me  drink    deep    of   woman's 
love  — 
As  the  one  joy,  to  heaven  most  near 
Of  all  our  hearts  can  meet  with  here  — 

1  Thes«  Songs  of  tho  Well,  as  they  wer«  called 
by  the  ancients,  art  still  common  in  the  Greek 

islet. 
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Still  burns  me  up,  still  keeps  awake 
A  fever  naught  but  death  can  slake. 

Farewell;  whatever  may  befall  — 

Or  bright,  or  dark  —  thou  'It  know  it  all. 

LETTER  IV. 

PKOM  ORCVS»   HIGH   rxIBST  OP  MBMPHtS,   TO 
DBOUS,   THB  PK^BTORIAN   PftBFBCT. 

Rejoice,  my  friend,  rejoice :  —  tlje  youth- 
ful Chief 

Of  that  light  Sect  which  mocks  at  all  be- 
lief, 

And  gay  and  godless  makes  the  present 
hour 

Its  only  heaven,  is  now  within  our  power. 

Smooth,  impious  school !  —  not  all  the 
weapons  aimed. 

At  priestly  creeds,  since  first  a  creed  was 
framed, 

E*er  struck  so  deep  as  that  sly  dart  they 
wield. 

The  Bacchant's  pointed  spear  in  laugh- 
ing flowers  concealed. 

And  oh,  't  were  victory  to  this  heart,  as 
sweet 

As  any  thou  canst  boast  —  even  when  the 
feet 

Of  thy  proud  war-steed  wade  thro*  Chris- 
tian blood, 

To  wrap  this  scoffer  in  Faith*s  blinding 
hood, 

And  bring  him  tamed  and  prostrate  to  im- 
plore 

The  vilest  gods  even  Egypt's  saints 
adore. 

What!  —  do  these  sages  think,  to  them 
alone 

The  key  of  this  world's  happiness  is 
known  ? 

That  none  but  they  who  make  such  proud 
parade 

Of  Pleasure's  smiling  favors  win  the  maid. 

Or  that  Religion  keeps  no  secret  place, 

No  niche  in  her  dark  fanes  for  Ix)ve  to 
grace  ? 

Fools !  —  did  they  know  how  keen  the 
zest  that  *s  given 

To  earthly  joy  when  seasoned  well  with 
heaven ; 

How  Piety's  grave  mask  improves  the  hue 

Of  Pleasure's  laughing  features,  half 
seen  thro', 


And  how  the  Priest  set  aptly  within  readi 
Of  two  rich  worlds,  traffics  for  bliss  with 

each, 
Would  they  not,  Dedos — thou,  whom 

the  ancient  tie 
*Twixt  Sword  and  Altar  makes  our  best 

ally— . 
Would  they  not  change  their  creed,  their 

craft,  for  ours? 
Leave  the  gross  daylight  joys  that  in  their 

bowers 
Languish  with  too  much  sun,  like  o'er- 

blown  flowers, 
For  the  veiled  loves,  the  blisses  undis- 

played 
That  slyly  lurk  within  the  Temple's  shade? 
And,  'stead  of  haunting  the  trim  Garden's 

school  — 
Where  cold  Philosophy  usurps  a  rule. 
Like    the   pale   moon's,   o'er  passioo's 

heaving  tide. 
Till  Pleasure's  self  is  chilled  by  Wisdom's 

pride  — 
Be  taught  by  i/f,  quit  shadows  for  the 

true. 
Substantial  joys  we  sager  Priests  pursue. 
Who  far  too  wise  to  theorize  on  bliss 
Or  pleasure's  substance  for  its  shade  to 

miss. 
Preach  other  worlds   but   live  for  only 

this  :  — 
Thanks  to  the  well-paid  Mystery  round 

us  flung, 
Which  like  its  type  the  golden  cloud  that 

hung 
O'er  Jupiter's  love-couch  its  shade  l)c- 

nign, 
Rcund  human  frailty  wraps  a  veil  divine. 

Still  less  should  they  presume,  weak  wits, 

that  they 
Alone  despise  the  craft  of  us  who  pray;  — 
Still  less  their  creedless  vanity  deceive 
With  the  fond  thought  that  we  who  pray 

believe. 
Believe !  —  Apis  forbid  —  forbid  it,  all 
Ye  monster  Gods  before  whose  shrines 

we  fall  — 
Deities  framed  in  jest  as  if  to  try 
How  far  gross  Man  can  vulgarise  the  sky; 
How  far  the  same  low  fancy  that  com- 
bines 
Into  a  drove  of  brutes  yon  zodiftc't  signs. 
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And  turns  that    Heaven   itself    into  a 

place 
Of  sainted  sin  and  deified  disgrace, 
Can  bring  Olympus  even  to  shame  more 

deep, 
Stock  it  with  things  that  earth  itself  holds 

cheap, 
FbIi,  flesh,  and  fowl,  the  kitchen's  sacred 

brood, 
Which  Egypt  keeps  for  worship,  not  for 

food  — 
An,  worthy  idols  of  a  Faith  that  sees 
la  dogs,  cats,  owls,  and  apes,  divinities ! 

Beheve! — oh,  Decius,  thou,  who  feel'st 

DO  care 
For  things  divine  beyond  the  soldier's 

share. 
Who  takes  on  trust  the  faith  for  which 

be  bleeds, 
A  good,  6erce  God  to  swear  by,  all  he 

needs  — 
little  canst  thou,  whose  creed  around 

thee  hangs 
Loose  as  thy  summer  war-cloak  guess  the 

pangs 
Of  loathmg  and  self-scorn  with  which  a 

heart 
Stibbom   as   mine   is  acts   the  zealot's 

part  — 
The  deep  and  dire  disgust  with  which  I 

wade 
Thro'  the   foul    juggling  of    this  holy 

trade  — 
This  mod  profound  of  mystery  where  the 

feet 
At  every  step  sink  deeper  in  deceit. 
Oh !  many  a  time,  when,  mid  the  Temple's 

blaze. 
O'er  prostrate  fools  the  sacred  dst  I  raise, 
Did  I  not  keep  still  proudly  in  my  mind 
The  power  this  priestcraft  -gives  me  o'er 

mankind  — 
A  lever,  of  more  might,  in  skilful  hand, 
To  move  this  world,  than  Archimede  e'er 

planned  — 
I  shcnild  in  vengeance  of  the  shame  I  feel 
At  my  own  mockery  crush  the  slaves  that 

kneel 
Boolted  round;  and — like  that  kindred 

breed 
01  reverend,  well-drest  crocodiles  they 

feed, 


At  famed  Arsinoe  ^  —  make  my  keepers 

bless. 
With  their  last  throb,  my  sharp- fanged 

Holiness. 

Say,    is  it   to   be   borne,   that  scoffers, 

vain 
Of  their  own  freedom  from  the  altar's 

chain, 
Should  mock  thus  all  that  thou  thy  blood 

hast  sold. 
And  I  my  truth,  pride,  freedom,  to  up- 
hold? 
It   must    not    be: — think 'st   thou   that 

Christian  sect, 
Whose  followers  quick  as  broken  waves, 

erect 
Their  crests  anew  and  swell  into  a  tide, 
That  threats  to  sweep  away  our  shrines 

of  pride  — 
Think'st   thou  with  all  their  wondrous 

spells  even  they 
Would  triumph  thus,  had  not  the  con- 
stant play 
Of  Wit's  resistless  archery  cleared  their 

way?  — 
That  mocking  spirit,  worst   of  all   the 

foes. 
Our  solemn  fraud,  our  mystic  mummery 

knows, 
Whose  wounding  flash  thus  ever  *mong 

the  signs 
Of  a  fast-lalling  creed,  prelusive  shines, 
Threatening  such  change  as  do  the  awful 

freaks 
Of  summer   lightning  ere   the  tempest 

breaks. 

But,  to  my  point  —  a  youth  of  this  vain 
school. 

But  one,  whom  Doubt  itself  hath  failed 
to  cool 

Down  to  that  freezing  point  where 
Priests  despair 

Of  any  spark  from  the  altar  catching 
there  — 

Hath,  some  nights  since  — it  was,  me- 
thinks,  the  night 

That  followed  the  full  Moon's  great  an- 
nual rite  — 

1  For  the  trinkets  with  which  the  ucred  Croc- 
odiles were  ornamented,  see  th«  "  Epicurean," 
chap.  X. 
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Thro'  the  dark,  winding  ducts  that  down- 
ward stray 
To  these  earth-hidden  temples,  tracked 

his  way, 
Just  at  that  hour  when,  round  the  Shrine, 

and  me, 
The   choir   of    blooming    nymphs   thou 

longest  to  see, 
Sing  their  last  night-hymn  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary. 
The  clangor  of  the  marvellous  Gate  that 

stands 
At  the  Well's  lowest  depth  — which  none 

but  hands 
Of    new,    untaught    adventurers,    from 

above. 
Who  know  not  the  safe  path,  c*er  dare 

to  move  — 
Gave    signal   that   a  foot   profane   was 

nigh:— 
*T  was  the  Greek  youth,  who,  by  that 

morning's  sky, 
Had  been  observed,  curiously  wandering 

round 
The    mighty  fanes    of    our    sepulchral 

ground. 

Instant,  the  Initiate's  Trials  were  pre- 
pared,— 

The  Fire,  Air,  Water ;  all  that  Orpheus 
dared, 

That  Plato,  that  the  bright-haired  Sa- 
mian  ^  past, 

With  trembling  hope,  to  come  to  —  what^ 
at  last  ? 

Go,  ask  the  dupes  of  Priestcraft;  ques- 
tion him 

Who  mid  terrific  sounds  and  spectres 
dim 

Walks  at  Eleusis;  ask  of  those  who 
brave 

The  dazzling  miracles  of  Mithra's  Cave 

With  its  seven  starry  gates;  ask  all  who 
keep 

Those  terrible  night-mysteries  where  they 
weep 

And  howl  sad  dirges  to  the  answering 
breeze, 

O'er  their  dead  Gods,  their  mortal 
Deities  — 

Amphibious,  hybrid  things  that  died  as 
men, 

1  Pythagoras. 


Drowned,  hanged,  empaled,  to  rise  as 
gods  again ;  — 

Ask  them^  what  mighty  secret  lurks 
below 

This  seven-fold  mystery  —  can  they  tell 
thee?  No; 

Gravely  they  keep  that  only  secret,  well 

And  fairly  kept — that  they  have  none 
to  tell; 

And  duped  themselves  console  their 
humbled  pride 

By  duping  thenceforth  all  mankind  be- 
side. 


And  such  the  advance  in  fraud  since 
Orpheus'  time  — 

That  earliest  master  of  oar  craft  sab- 
lime — 

So  many  minor  Mysteries,  imps  of  fraud. 

From  the  great  Orphic  Egg  have  winged 
abroad. 

That,  still  to  uphold  our  Temple's  an- 
cient boast, 

And  seem  most  holy,  we  must  cheat  the 
most; 

Work  the  best  miracles,  wrap  nonsense 
round 

In  pomp  and  darkness  till  it  seems  pro- 
found; 

Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  man- 
kind, 

With  changeful  skill;  and  make  the  hu- 
man mind 

Like  our  own  Sanctuary,  where  no  ray 

But  by  the  Priest's  permission  wins  its 
way  — 

Where  thro'  the  gloom  as  wave  ooi 
wizard  rods, 

Monsters  at  will  are  conjured  into  Gods; 

While  Reason  like  a  grave-faced  mummy 
stands 

With  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic 
bands. 

But  chiefly  in  that  skill  with  which  we  use 

Man's  wildest  passions  for  Religion's 
views, 

Yoking  them  to  her  car  like  fiery  steeds, 

Lies  the  main  art  in  which  our  craft 
succeeds. 

And  oh  be  blest,  ye  men  of  yore,  whose 
toil 

Hath,  for  oar  use,  scooped  out  froa 
Egypt's  soil 
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This  bidden  Paradise,  this  mine  of  fanes, 

Gardens  and  palaces  where  Pleasure 
reigns 

In  a  rich,  sunless  empire  of  her  own, 

With  all  earth's  luxuries  lighting  up  her 
throne;  — 

A  realm  for  mystery  made,  which  under- 
mines 

The  Nile  itself  and,  'neath  the  Twelve 
Great  Shrines 

That  keep  Initiation's  holy  rite, 

Spreads  its  long  labyrinths  of  unearthly 
light, 

A  light  that  knows  no  change — its 
brooks  that  run 

Too  deep  for  day,  hs  gtrdens  without 
sun. 

Where  soul  and  sense,  by  turns,  are 
charmed,  surprised. 

And  all  that  bard  or  prophet  e'er  devised 

For  man's  Elysium,  priests  have  real- 
ized. 

Here,  at   this  moment  —  all   his  trials 

past. 
And  heart  and  nerve  unshrinking  to  the 

last  — 
Our  new  Initiate  roves  —  as  yet  left  free 
To  wander  thro'  this  realm  of  mystery; 
Feeding  on  such  illusions  as  prepare 
The  soul,  like  mist  o'er  waterfalls,  to 

wear 
An  shapes  and  hues  at  Fancy's  varying 

wiU, 
Thro'  every  shifting  aspect,  vapor  still;  — 
Vague  glimpses  of  tne   Future,  vistas 

ibowDy 


By  scenic  skill,  into  that  world  unknown. 
Which   saints   and   sinners   claim   alike 

their  own; 
And  all  those  other  witching,  wildering 

arts. 
Illusions,    terrors,    that    make    human 

hearts, 
Ay,  even   the  wisest  and   the  hardiest 

quail 
To  any  goblin  throned  behind  a  veil. 

Yes — such   the   spells  shall   haunt  his 

eye,  his  car, 
Mix   with   his   night -dreams,   form    his 

atmosphere; 
Till,  if  our  Sage  be  not  tamed  down,  at 

length. 
His  wit,  his  wisdom,  shorn  of  all  their 

strength, 
Like  Phrygian  priests,  in  honor  of  the 

shrine  — 
If  he  become  not  absolutely  mine, 
Body  and  soul  and  like  the  tame  decoy 
Which  wary  hunters  of  wild  doves  em- 

ploy 
Draw  converts  also,  lure  his  brother  wits 
To  the  dark  cage  where  his  own  spirit 

flits, 
And  give  us  if   not  saints  good  hypo- 
crites — 
If  I  effect  not  this  then  be  it  said 
The  ancient  spirit  of  our  craft  hath  fled. 
Gone  with  that  serpent-god   the  Cross 

hath  chased 
To  hiss  its  soul  out  in  the  Theban  waste- 
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Ik  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Anrungzebe,  Abdalla,  King  of  the  Lesser 
Bachana,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Great  Zingis,  having  abdicated  the  throne 
io  favor  of  his  son,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Prophet;  and, 
ptsiing  into  India  through  the  delightful  valley  of  Cashmere,  rested  for  a  short 
time  at  Delhi  on  his  way.  He  was  entertained  by  Aurungzebe  in  a  style  of  mag- 
oi/icent  hospitality,  worthy  alike  of  the  visitor  and  the  host,  and  was  afterwards 
escorted  with  the  same  splendor  to  Surat,  where  he  embarked  for  Arabia. *  During 
the  stay  of  the  Royal  Pilgrim  at  Delhi,  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
Prince,  his  son,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Lalla  Rookh;  *  —  a 
Piincess  described  by  the  poets  of  her  time  as  more  beautiful  than  Leila,'  Shirine,* 
Dewilde,*  or  any  of  those  heroines  whose  names  and  loves  embellish  the  songs  of 
Persia  and  Hindostan.  It  was  intended  that  the  nuptials  should  be  celebrated  at 
Cashmere;  where  the  young  King,  as  soon  as  the  cares  of  empire  would  permit, 
was  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  his  lovely  bride,  and,  after  a  few  months'  repocc  in 
that  enchanting  valley,  conduct  her  over  the  snowy  hills  into  Bucharia. 

The  day  of  Lalla  Rookh 's  departure  from  Delhi  was  as  splendid  as  sunshine 
and  pageantry  could  make  it.  The  bazaars  and  baths  were  all  covered  with 
the  richest  tapestry ;  hundreds  of  gilded  barges  upon  the  Jumna  floated  with 
their  banners  shining  in  the  water;  while  through  the  streets  groups  of  beautiful 
children  went  strewing  the  most  delicious  flowers  around,  as  in  that  Persian 
iestival  called  the  Scattering  of  the  Roses;  •  till  every  part  of  the  city  was  as 
hagrant  as  if  a  caravan  of  musk  from  Khoten  had  passed  through  it.  The 
Prtncess,  having  taken  leave  of  her  kind  father,  who  at  parting  hung  a  corne- 
lian of  Yemen  round  her  neck,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Koran, 
•nd  having  sent  a  considerable  present  to  the  Fakirs,  who  kept  up  the  Perpetual 
Unip  in  ^r  sister's  tomb,  meekly  ascended  the  palankeen  prepared  for  her;  and, 
vhile  Auningzebe  stood  to  take  a  last  look  from  his  balcony,  the  procession 
B»Tcd  slowly  on  the  road  to  Lahore. 

Sekbm  had  the  Eastern  world  seen  a  cavalcade  so  superb.  From  the  gardens 
in  the  suburbs  to  the  Imperial  palace,  it  was  one  unbroken  line  of  splendor.  The 
S^Il^t  appearance  of  the  Rajahs  and  Mogul  lords,  distinguished  by  those  insignia 

^  1  These  paiticalars  of  the  visit  of  the  Kiiig  of  Bucharia  to  Aurungzebe  are  found  in  Dow*s 
HttUryt/HttuUsiaM,**  vd.  iii.  p.  39a. 

«  Tulip  cheek. 

S  TV  mistress  of  Mejnoon,  upon  whose  story  so  many  Ronaaoces  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
M«  are  founded. 

4  For  the  loves  of  this  celebrated  beauty  with  Khosrou  and  with  Ferhad,  see  D'Herheldt 
<»M0«,  OrietUal  CoUtcticns^  etc. 

_.   *  ''The  faistorrof  the  lores  of  Dewild^  and  Chiser,  the  too  ol  tho  Emperor  AUa,  is  writen  in  ao 
*l'«  poem,  bv  th«  noble  Chvsaro.*'  —  Ftriskta, 

<GaJ  Reaaee. 
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of  the  Emperor's  favor,*  the  feathers  of  the  egret  of  Cashmere  in  their  turbans,  and 
the  small  silver-rimm'd  kettle-drums  at  the  bows  of  their  saddles;  —  the  costly 
armor  of  their  cavaliers,  who  vied,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  guards  of  the  great 
Keder  Khan,^  in  the  brightness  of  their  silver  battle-axes  and  the  massiness  of  their 
maces  of  gold;  —  the  glittering  of  the  gilt  pine-apple  '  on  the  tops  of  the  palankeens; 
—  the  embroidered  trappings  of  the  elephants,  beaiinft  on  their  backs  small  tur- 
rets, in  the  shape  of  little  antique  temples,  within  which  the  Ladies  of  Lalla 
RooKH  lay  as  it  were  enshrined;  — the  rose-colored  veils  of  the  Princess's  own 
sumptuous  litter,*  at  the  front  of  which  a  fair  young  female  slave  sat  fanning  her 
through  the  curtains,  with  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant's  wing;*  — and  the 
lovely  troop  of  Tartarian  and  Caahmerian  maids  of  nonor,  whom  the  young  King 
had  sent  to  accompany  his.  bride,  and  who  rode  on  each  side  of  the  iittei,  opoo 
small  Arabian  horses;  —  all  was  brilliant,  tasteful,  and  magnificent,  and  pleaiscd 
even  the  critical  and  fastidious  Fadladbbn,  Great  Naair  or  Chamberlain  of.  the 
Haram,  who  was  borne  in  his  palankeen  immediately  after  the  Princeat,  and  con* 
sidered  himself  not  the  least  important  personage  of  the  pageant. 

Fadladebn  was  a  judge  of  everything,  —  from  the  pencilling  of  a  Qrcanian's 
eyelids  to  the  deepest  questions  of  science  and  literature;  from  the  mixture  of  a 
conserve  of  rose-leaves  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem :  and  auch  influeoct 
had  his  opinion  upon  the  various  tastes  of  the  day,  that  all  the  cooks  and  poets 
of  Delhi  stood  in  awe  of  him.  His  political  conduct  and  opinions  were  founded 
upon  that  line  of  Sadi,  —  *' Should  the  Prince  at  noon-day  say.  It  is  night,  de< 
clare  that  you  behold  the  moon  and  stars."  —  And  his  teal  for  religion,  of 
which  Aurungzebe  was  a  muni6cent  protector,*  was  about   as  disinterested  as 

1  "  Ono  mark  of  honor  or  knighthood  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Is  the  BcrmtoMoa  to  wear  a 
small  kettle-drum  at  the  bows  of  their  saddles,  which  at  first  was  invented  for  the  tnuning  ol  hawks, 
and  to  call  them  to  the  lure,  and  is  worn  in  the  field  by  all  sportamen  to  that  ^rA^ -^  Fryfr*t 
Travels. 

"  Tliose  on  whom  the  King  has  conferred  the  privilege  must  wear  an  onMuaeat  of  )sweb  on  thi 
r^ht  side  of  the  turban,  surmounted  by  a  high  plume  of  the  feathers  of  a  kind  of  egreL  Thn  biid 
is  found  only  in  Cashmere,  and  the  feathers  are  carefully  collected  for  the  King,  who  bestows  then 
on  his  nobles." ->  ^/>4f>w/««r'«  Account  of  Cabul. 

2  "  Khedar  Khan,  the  Khakan,  or  King  of  Torquestan  bevond  the  Othon  (at  the  eiMi  of  the 
eleventh  century),  whenever  he  appeared  abroad  was  preceded  by  eeven  hundred  hoisewwp  with 
silver  battle-axes,  and  was  followed  by  an  equal  number  bearing  maces  of  gold.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  poetry,  and  it  was  he  who  used  to  preside  at  public  exercises  of  genius,  with  four  basins 
of  gold  and  silver  by  him  to  distribute  among  the  poeu  who  excelled."  —  J?irAerdbMi'«  Dissefia- 
tion  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

3  "  The  kubdeh,  a  large  golden  knob,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  pineeppla,  oa  iIm  top  elthe 
canopy  over  the  litter  or  palanquin."  —  Scot^s  Notes  on  the  Bahardanush. 

4  In  the  Poem  of  Zohair,  in  the  M oallakat,  there  is  the  following  lively  description  of  "a  com- 
pany of  maidens  seated  on  camels." 

*'  They  are  mounted  in  carriages  covered  with  costly  awnings,  and  with  roee-ooloi«d  veOs,  tht 
UninKs  of  wtiich  have  the  hue  of  crimson  Andem-wood. 

''  When  they  ascend  from  the  bosom  of  the  vale,  they  sit  forward  on  the  saddle-doth,  with 
every  mark  of  a  voluptuous  gayety. 

^'  Now,  when  they  have  reached  the  brink  of  yon  blue-gushing  rivolet,  they  fix  the  poles  ol  thev 
tents  like  the  Arab  with  a  settled  mansioa." 

5  See  Bemier's  description  of  the  attendanU  on  Rauchanan-Begam,  la  her  piogim  to  Ca^ 
mere. 

6  This  hypocritical  Emperor  would  have  made  a  worthy  associate  ol  oertaln  Holy  Lusguss  ^ 
"  He  held  the  cloak  of  religion  {sAys  Dow]  between  his  actions  and  the  vulgar;  and  ^pi^^ 
thanked  the  Divinity  for  a  success  which  he  owed  to  his  own  wickedness.  When  he  was  murder- 
ing and  persecuting  his  brothers  and  their  families,  he  was  building  a  magnificent  moeqoc  at  Dclm. 
as  an  offering  to  God  for  his  assisunce  to  him  in  the  dvil  wars.  He  acted  as  high  priest  st  mt 
consecration  of  this  temple ;  and  OMMle  a  practioe  of  attending  divine  eenrioe  tfaete.  ia  the  hembie 
dress  of  a  Fakeer.  But  when  he  lifted  one  hand  to  the  Divlt^,  he,  with  the  otlKr,  signed  wv> 
rants  for  the  assassination  of  his  relations."  —  "  History  of  HindosUm^^  vol.  iii.  p.  us.  Ste  aho 
the  ctirious  letter  of  Aurungzebe,  given  in  the  OrunttU  Cmtctiotu^  vol.  1.  p  3*0. 
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that  ol  the  goldsmith  who  fell  in  lore  with  the  diamond  eyes  of  the  idol  of 
Jagherntnt.1 

During  the  first  days  of  their  journey,  Lalla  Rookh,  who  had  passed  all  her 
Ufe  within  the  shadow  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Delhi, ^  found  enough  in  the  beauty 
o<  the  icenery  through  which  they  passed  to  interest  her  mind,  and  delight  her 
intgination;  and  when  at  evening  or  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  turned  off  from 
the  high  road  to  those  retired  and  romantic  places  which  had  been  selected  for  her 
enesmpments,  — sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  as  clear  as  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Pearl;'  sometimes  under  the  sacred  shade  of  a  Banyan  tree,  from 
which  the  view  opened  upon  a  glade  covered  with  antelopes;  and  often  in  those 
hidden,  embowered  spots,  described  by  one  from  the  Isles  of  the  West,*  as  **  places 
of  melancholy,  delight,  and  safety,  where  all  the  company  around  was  wild  pea- 
cocks and  turtlC'doves;"  —  she  felt  a  charm  in  these  scenes,  so  lovely  and  so  new 
to  her,  which,  for  a  time,  made  her  indifferent  to  every  other  amusement.  But 
Lalla  Rookk  was  young,  and  the  young  love  variety;  nor  could  the  conversation 
of  her  Ladies  and  the  Great  Chamberlain,  Fadladbbn,  (the  only  persons,  of 
covse,  admitted  to  her  pavilion,)  sufficiently  enliven  those  many  vacant  hours, 
which  were  devoted  neither  to  the  pillow  nor  the  palankeen.  There  was  a  little 
Persian  slave  who  sung  sweetly  to  the  Vina,  and  who,  now  and  then,  lulled  the 
Princess  to  sleep  with  the  ancient  ditties  of  her  country,  about  the  loves  of  Wamak 
sod  Eara,*  the  fair-haired  Zal  and  his  mistress  Rodahver;*  not  forgetting  the  com- 
hat  of  Rnstam  with  the  terrible  White  Demon.''  At  other  times  she  was  amused 
hy  those  graceful  dancing-girls  of  Delhi,  who  had  been  permitted  by  the  Bramins 
of  the  Great  Pagoda  to  attend  her,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  good  Mussulman 
FAOLADBCTf,  who  could  see  nothing  graceful  or  agreeable  in  idolaters,  and  to 
whom  the  very  tinkling  of  their  golden  anklets*  was  an  abomination. 

Bat  these  and  many  other  diversions  were  repeated  till  ;hey  lost  all  their  charm, 

1  "  The  idol  at  Jashernat  has  two  fine  diamonds  for  eyes.  No  goldsmith  is  sufikred  to  enter  the 
P%oda,  one  haying  stole  one  of  these  eyes,  being  locked  up  all  night  with  the  Idol."  —  Tavtmier, 

3  See  a  description  of  these  royal  Gardens  in  "An  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Delhi,  by 
lint  W.  PrankHn.**~>44ib/.  Rtatarck,  vol.  Iv.  p.  417. 

5  *  la  6m  aeighborhood  is  Notte  Gill,  or  the  Lake  of  Pearl,  which  receives  this  name  from  its 
"   'Iwater.'*  — /'tfmNMi/'«"HiodQstaD." 

I  the  vidnity  of  the  Lake  of  Tonoor,  amused  himself  with  sailing  on 
,  and  save  it  the  fanciful  name  of  Motee  Talah, '  the  Lake  of  Pearls,* 
■  *   "South  of  India." 

4  Sr  ThooBas  Roe,  Ambassador  from  James  I.  to  Jehangoire. 

8  **The  romance  Wemakweaira,  written  in  Persian  verse,  which  contains  the  loves  of  Wamak 
asd  Ena,  two  oelel>nited  lovers  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Mahomet."  —  N^e  oh  tht  Oruntal 
Tain. 

6  Their  amour  Is  recounted  In  the  Sliah-Namth  of  Ferdoust ;  and  there  is  much  beautv  In  the 
PiMi^i.  which  describes  the  slaves  of  Rodahver  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  throwing 
MMiis  ivto  file  stream,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  young  Hero  who  is  encamped  on  the 
•PpMilt  tide.  —  See  Ckampimft  translation. 

T  Rustam  Is  the  Hercules  of  the  Persians.  For  the  partlcuUirs  of  Ms  victofv  over  the  Sepeed 
Oseve,  er  WMie  Demon,  see  OritnUU  ColUcii^m,  vol.  ii.  p.  45-  —  Near  the  city  of  SMraz  is  an 
i«iea>t  quadrangular  monument,  in  commemoration  of  this  combat,  called  the  Kelaat4-Deev 
Scpecd,  or  castle  of  the  White  Giant,  which  Father  Angelo,  in  his  "  Gaxopki/acmm  Ptrsicum,** 
^  t>7,  declares  to  have  been  the  most  memorable  monument  of  antiquity  which  he  had  seen  in 
nnia.  —  See  OttMUfs  "  Persian  Miscellanies." 

8  **  The  women  of  the  Idol,  or  dancing  giris  of  the  Pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells,  fastened  to 
Atir  feet,  the  soft  harmonious  tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  exquisite  melody  of 
*or  vekes."  —  Maurices  "  Indian  Antiquities." 

"  The  Arabian  courtesans,  like  the  Indian  women,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  round  their 
kgi,  neck,  and  elbows,  to  the  sound  of  which  thev  dance  before  the  King.  The  Aralnan  princesses 
«sar  goidea  rings  on  their  fingers,  to  which  little  bells  are  suspended,  as  well  as  in  the  flowing 
of  their  hair^  that  their  superior  rank  may  be  known,  and  tiiey  themselves  receive  in  passing 


**  Nasir  Jung  encamped  in  tite 
4st  dear  and  beautiful  water,  and 
vkkh  it  stm  retains."  —  H^Oks^s  * 


t  dae  to  them." ~  See  Cmimuft  Dictionary,  art.  '<  Bells." 
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and  the  nights  and  noon-days  were  beginning  to  move  heavily,  when,  at  length,  it 
was  recollected  that,  among  the  attendants  sent  by  the  bridegroom,  was  a  young 
poet  of  Cashmere,  much  celebrated  throughout  the  Valley  for  his  manner  oC  reciting 
the  Stories  of  the  East,  on  wh(im  his  Royal  Master  had  conferred  the  privilege  ol 
being  admitted  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Princess,  that  he  might  help  to  beguile  ihr 
tediousness  of  the  jouriiey  by  some  of  his  most  agreeable  recitals.  At  the  mtD- 
tion  of  a  poet,  Fadladeen  elevated  his  critical  eyebrows,  and,  having  refreshed  his 
faculties  with  a  dose  of  that  delicious  opium  ^  which  is  distilled  from  the  black 
poppy  of  the  Thebais,  gave  orders  for  the  minstrel  to  be  forthwith  introduced  into 
the  presence. 

The  Princess,  who  had  once  in  her  life  seen  a  poet  from  behind  the  screens  of 
gauze  in  her  Father's  hall,  and  had  conceived  from  that  specimen  no  very  favorable 
ideas  of  the  Caste,  expected  but  little  in  this  new  exhibition  to  interest  her; — she 
felt  inclined,  however,  to  alter  her  opinion  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  Fera- 
MORZ.  He  was  a  youth  about  Lalla  Rookh's  own  age,  and  graceful  as  that  idol 
of  women,  Crishna,* — such  as  he  appears  to  their  young  imaginations,  heroic, 
beautiful,  breathing  music  from  his  very  eyes,  and  exalting  the  religion  of  his  wor- 
shippers into  love.  His  dress  was  simple,  yet  not  without  some  marks  of  costli- 
ness; and  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  cloth, 
which  encircled  his  high  Tartarian  cap,  was  of  the  most  delicate  kind  that  the  shawl- 
goats  of  Tibet  supply.^  Here  and  there,  too,  over  his  vest,  which  was  confined  by 
a  flowered  girdle  of  Kashan,  hung  strings  of  fine  pearl,  disposed  with  an  air  of 
studied  negligence; — nor  did  the  exquisite  embroidery  of  his  sandals  escape  the 
observation  of  these  fair  critics;  who,  however  they  might  give  way  to  Fadladein 
upon  the  unimportant  topics  of  religion  and  government,  had  the  spirit  of 
in  everything  relating  to  such  momentous  matters  as  jewels  and  embroidery. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pauses  of  recitation  by  music,  the  young  Cash- 
merian  h*ld  in  his  hand  a  kitar; — such  as,  in  old  times,  the  Arab  maids  of  the 
West  used  to  listen  to  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra  —  and,  having 
premised,  with  much  humility,  that  the  story  he  was  about  to  relate  was  founded 
on  the  adventures  of  that  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,^  who,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  163,  created  such  alarm  throughout  the  Eastern  Empire,  made  an  obeisance 
to  the  Pr4ncess,  and  thus  began :  — 

1  **Abou-Tii^.  viUe  tU  la  ThthaUU^  ^  il croii  bettMceu^  tU^avpi  noir^  dont  st/mii  UmeilUm 
o^iumV  —  D'Herbtht, 

2  The  Indian  Apollo.  —  "  He  and  the  three  Rinuu  are  described  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty 
and  the  princesses  of  Hindustan  were  all  passionately  in  love  with  Chrishna,  who  continues  to  tbu 
hour  the  darling  God  of  the  Indian  women."  —  Sir  H',  Jones,  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India. 

3  See  Turner's  Embassy  for  a  description  of  this  animal,  "  the  most  beaulUul  amoof  the  wbcie 
tribe  of  goats."    The  material  for  the  shawls  (which  is  carried  to  Cashmere)  is  found  next  the  skis. 

4  For  the  real  history  of  this  Impostor,  whose  original  name  was  Hakem  ben  Haachtoi.aiMlwho 
was  called  M ocanna  from  the  veil  of  silver  gauze  (or,  as  others  say,  golden)  which  he  ahrajs  wor*^ 
lee  D'HtrbtUt. 
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I  In  that  delightful  Province  of  the  Sun, 

The   first   of    Persian    lands  he   shines 
upon, 
I  Where  all  the  loveliest  children  of  his 

I  beam, 

!  Flowerets  and  fruits,  blush  over  every 

I  stream,^ 

And,  fairest  of  all  streams,  the  Murga 
j  roves 

I         Among  Mrrou's'  bright   palaces    and 

groves;  — 
I         There  on  that  throne,  to  whioh  the  blind 
beUef 
Of  millions  raised  him,  sat  the  Prophet- 
Chief, 
The  Great  Mokanna.     O'er  his  features 

hung 
The  Veil,  the  Silver  Veil,  which  he  had 

flung 
In  mercy  there,  to    hide   from    mortal 

sight 
His  daxzling  brow,  till  man  could  bear 

its  light. 
For,  far  less  luminous,  his  votaries  said. 
Were  even  the  gleams,  miraculously  shed 
O'er  Moussa's^  cheek,*  when  down  the 

Mount  he  trod 
AH  glowing  from  the  presence  of  his 
God! 

On  either  side,  with  ready  hearts  and 

hands. 
His   chosen    guard   of    bold    Believers 

stands; 
Young  fire-eyed  disputants,  who  deem 

their  swords, 
On  points  of  faith,  more  eloquent  than 

words; 


1  Khocaasan  ftifni6et,  in  the  old  Peraian  Ian- 
cafc,  Province  or  Region  of  the  Sun.  —  Sir  IV. 

2  "The  froits  of  Mero  are  finer  than  those 
of  any  odier  place ;  and  one  cannot  see  in  any 
other  dtr  tocn  palaicea  with  groves,  and  streams, 
and  fatdent.^  —  E6n  HmukaTs  Geography. 

3  One  of  the  royal  cities  of  Khorassan. 

4  Mows. 

5  •*  5«  discipltM  asntroient  qu^U  se  cowroit  U 
^ismft,  ptmr  nt  /«*  Memir  ceux  qui  Vnpprih- 
cksmni  pmr  ticUU  dt  Msn  vitagt  commt  Majtt*** 


And  such  their  zeal,  there  *s  not  a  youth 

with  brand 
Uplifted  there,  but  at  the  Chief's  com- 
mand, 
Would  make  his  own  devoted  heart  its 

sheath. 
And  bless  the  lips  that  doomed  so  dear 

a  death  1 
In  hatred  to  the  Caliph's  hue  of  night,* 
Their  vesture,  helms  and  all,  is  snowy 

white; 
Their  weapons  various  —  some  equipt  for 

speed. 
With    javelins    of   the    light    Kathaian 

reed;  "^ 
Or  bows   of    buffalo   horn   and  shining 

quivers 
Filled  with   the  stems'  that  bloom  on 

Iran's  rivers;  • 
While  some,  for  war's  more  terrible  at- 
tacks, 
Wield   the  huge   mace   and   ponderous 

battle-axe; 
And   as   they  wave  aloft  in   morning's 

beam 
The  milk-white  plumage  of  their  helms, 

they  seem 
Like  a  chenar-tree  grove  *^  when  winter 

throws 
O'er  all   its  tufted   heads  his  feathery 

snows. 

6  Black  was  the  color  adopted  by  the  Caliphs 
of  the  House  uf  Abbas,  in  their  garmeots,  tur- 
bans, and  standards.  —  "  II /aut  remar<yuer  ici 
touchant  Us  habits  blancs  des  dtscipies  de  Hakemj 
qu4  la  couleur  dts  habits,  des  coiffures  et  dts 
ttendarts  des  Khaii/es  A  bassidrs  ^tant  la  noire, 
ce  chtf  dt  Rebelles  ne  ^cuvoit  pas  choisir  utu  qui 
lui  jtU  plus  opposite  —  D'Herbtlot. 

7  "  Our  dark  javelins,  exquisitely  wrought  of 
lCha(hatan  reeds,  slender  and  delicate."  — /"tv/Jt 
of  A  tnrn. 

8  Pichula,  used  anciently  for  arrows  by  the 
Persians. 

9  The  Persians  call  this  plant  Gar.  The  cele- 
brated shaft  of  Isfendiar,  one  of  their  ancient 
heroes,  was  made  of  it.  —  *'  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  appearance  of  this  plant  In 
flower  during  the  rams  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
where  it  is  usually  interwoven  with  a  lovely  twin- 
ing asdepias."  —  Sir  tV.  Jones,  "  BoUnical  Ob- 
servations on  Select  Indian  Plants." 

10  The  oriental  plane.    "  The  cheaar  l>  a  de- 
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Between  the  porphyry  pillars  thai  up- 
hold 

The  rich  tnoresque-work  of  the  roof  of 
gold, 

Aloft  the  Haram's  curtained  galleries  rise, 

Where  thro'  the  silken  net-work,  glan- 
cing eyes, 

From  time  to  time,  like  sudden  gleams 
that  glow 

Thro*  autumn  clouds,  shine  o'er  the 
pomp  below.  — 

What  impious  tongue,  ye  blushing  saints, 
would  dare 

To  hint  that  aught  but  Heaven  hath 
placed  you  there? 

Or  that  the  loves  of  this  light  world 
could  bind, 

In  their  gross  chain,  your  Prophet's  soar- 
ing mind? 

No — wrongful  thought !  — commissioned 
from  above 

To  people  Eden's  bowers  with  shapes  of 
love, 

(Creatures  so  bright,  that  the  same  lips 
and  eyes 

They  wear  on  earth  will  serve  in  Para- 
dise,) 

There  to  recline  among  Heaven's  native 
maids. 

And  crown  the  Elect  with  bliss  that  never 
fades  — 

Well  hath  the  Prophet-Chief  his  bidding 
done; 

And  every  beauteous  race  beneath  the 
sun, 

From  those  who  kneel  at  Brahma's 
burning  fount,* 

To  the  fresh  nymphs  bounding  o'er  Ys- 
MBN's  mounts; 

From  Persia's  eyes  of  full  and  fawn- 
like ray, 

T?  the  small,  half-shut  glances  of 
Kathay; * 

And  Georgia's  bloom,  and  Azab's 
darker  smiles, 

And  the  gold  ringlets  of  the  Western 
Isles; 

lightf  ul  trt« ;  its  bole  U  of  a  fine  white  and  smooth 
bark ;  and  its  foliage,  which  grows  in  a  tuft  at 
the  aummit,  ia  of  a  bright  green."  —  Moritr^s 
Travcla. 

t  The    baraing    fountain*   of   Brahnu  iiear 
ChittogoQg,  esteemed  aa  holjr.  —  TWner. 

achfaML 


AH,  all  are  there ;  —  each  Land  its  flower 

hath  given, 
To  form   that  fair  young  Nursery  for 

Heaven ! 

But  why  this  pageant  now  ?  this  armed 

array? 
What  triumph  crowds  the  rich  Divan  to- 

to-day 
With  turbaned  heads  of  every  hue  and 

race, 
Bowing  before  that  veiled  and  awful  face. 
Like  tulip-beds,'  of  different  shape  and 

dyes. 
Bending    beneath    the    invisible  West- 
wind's  sighs  1 
What  new-made  mystery  now  for  Faith 

to  sign 
And  blood  to  seal,  as  genuine  and  divine. 
What  dazzling  mimicry  of   God's  own 

power 
Hath  the  bold  Prophet  planned  to  grace 

this  hour? 

Not  such  the  pageant  now,  tho*  not 

less  proud; 
Yon  warrior  youth   advancing  from  the 

crowd 
With  silver  bow,  with  belt  of  broidered 

crape 
And    fur-bound    bonnet    of    Bucbarian 

shape,^ 
So  fiercely  beautiful  in  form  and  eye, 
Like  war's  wild  planet    in  a    summer 

sky; 
That  youth  to-day,  —  a  proselyte,  worth 

hordes 
Of    cooler    spirits    and    less    practised 

swords,  — 
Is  come  to  join,  all  bravery  and  belief, 
The  creed  and  standard  of  the  heaven- 
sent Chief. 

Tho'  few  his  years,  the  West  already 
knows 
Young    Azim's    fame;  —  beyond    the 
Olympian  snows 

3  "  The  name  of  tulip  \%  said  to  be  of  Toilt- 
i»h  extraction,  and  glren  to  the  «ower  on  account 
of  its  resembling  a  turban.**  ^Btckmmmm't  Bi»- 
tory  of  Inventions, 

4  *•  The  inhabitanuof  Buduria  wear  a J^i^d 
doch  bonnet,  shaped  much  after  ihe  Poliih  uw- 
ioo,  having  a  large  fur  border.    They  tie  their 
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Cre  manhood  cUrkened  o'er  his  downy 

che«k, 
CVcrwbelmed  in  fight  and  captive  to  the 

Grcek,» 
He  linger^  there,  till  peace  dissolved 

his  chains;  — 
Ob  t  who  conld  even  in  bondage  tread 

the  plains 
Of  gkMrioot  GmsBCB  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling   within   him?  who  with   heart 

and  eyes 
Coold  walk  where  Liberty  had  been  nor 

see 
The  shining  foot-prints  of  her  Deity, 
Nor  feel  tli^ae  god-Uke  breathings  in  the 

air 
Which  nrately  told  her  spirit  had  been 

there? 
Not  he,  that  youthful  warrior, —  no,  too 

weU 
For  his  soal's  quiet  worked  the  awaken- 
ing spelt ; 
*\nd  now,  returning  to  his  own  dear  land, 
Fall  of  those  dreams  of  good  that,  vainly 

grand, 
Hannt  the  young  heart, — proud  views 

of  human-kind, 
Of  men  to  Gods  exalted  and  refined,  — 
False  views  like  that  hortton*5  fair  deceit 
>Mjcre  earth  and  heaven  but  settn^  alas, 

to  meet !  — 
Soon  as  he  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was 

raised 
To  right  the  nations,  and  beheld,  em- 
blazed 
On  the  white  flag  Mokanna'S  host  un- 

hirlcd. 
Those  words  of  sunshine,  **  Freedom  to 

the  World." 
At  ooce  his   faith,  his  sword,  his   soul 

obeyed 
The  inspiring  summons;    every  chosen 

That  fought  beneath  that  banner's  sacred 

text 
Seemed  doubly  edged  for  this  world  and 

the  next; 

Uftut  alMxa  the  middle  with  a  Ktrdle  of  a  kind 
tA  ailk  crape,  teveral  limes  round  the  body."  — 
Aetmm  tflndt^ndtmi  TmHmry,  m  PimkeH<n^s 

1  la  the  war  of  tlw  Caliph  Mahadi  s^nat 
iW  Eapren  Irene,  for  an  account  of  which  vitU 
Crt«*vrol.a. 


And   ne'er  did   Faith  with  her  smooth 

bandage  bind 
Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind, 
In  virtue's  cause; — never  was  soul  in- 
spired 
With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desired, 
Than  his,  the  enthusiast  there,  who  kneel- 
ing, pale 
With  pious  awe  before  that  Silver  Veil, 
Believes  the  form  to  which  he  bends  his 

knee 
Some  pure,  redeeming  angel  sent  to  free 
This  fettered  world  from  every  bond  and 

stain. 
And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again ! 

Low  as  young  AziM  knelt,  that  motley 

crowd 
Of  all  earth's  nations  sunk  the  knee  and 

bowed. 
With  shouts  of  •*  Alla  !  '*  echoing  long 

and  loud; 
While  high  in  air,  above  the  Prophet's 

head. 
Hundreds   of  banners   to  the   sunbeam 

spread 
Waved,  like  the  wings  of  the  white  birds 

that  fan 
The  flying  throne  of  star-taught   Sou- 
man.^ 
Then  thus  he  spoke:  —  **  Stranger,  tho* 

new  the  frame 
<*  Thy  soul  inhabits  now,  I  've  trackt  its 

flame 
•*  For  many  an  age,' in  every  chance  and 

change 
<^  Of  that  existence,  thro'  whose  varied 

range, — 

2  This  wonderful  Throne  was  called  The  Sur 
of  the  Genii.  For  a  full  description  of  it,  see  the 
Fragment,  translated  hv  CAptaln  Franklin,  from 
a  Persian  MS.  entitled  "The  History  of  Jeru- 
salem," Oriental  Co' led  ions  ^  vol.  i.  p.  2.^5.  — 
When  Soliman  travelled,  the  eastern  writers  say, 
"  He  had  a  carpet  of  green  silk  on  which  his  throne 
was  placed,  beiti^  of  a  prodi^ous  length  and 
breaoth,  andsuAtient  for  all  his  forces  to  stand 
upon,  the  men  placing  themselves  on  his  ritcht 
hand,  and  the  spirits  on  his  left  :  and  that  wht-n 
all  were  in  order,  the  wind,  at  his  command,  took 
up  the  carpet,  and  trans^xtricd  it.  with  all  tliat 
were  upon  it,  wherever  he  pleafted ;  the  army  of 
birds  at  the  same  time  flying  over  their  heads  and 
forming  a  kind  of  canopy  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun."  —  Salens  Koran,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  note. 

3  The  transmij^ration  of  souls  was  one  of  his 
doctrines.  —  I'ide  D^Herbelot* 
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•*  As  thro*  a  torch-race  where  from  hand 
to  hand 

•*  The  flying  youths  transmit  their  shin- 
ing brand, 

**  From  frame  to  frame  the  unextingulsht 
soul 

•*  Rapidly  passes  till  it  reach  the  goal  1 

"  Nor  think  H  is  only  the  gross  Spirits 

warmed 
**  With  duskier  fire  and  for  earth's  me- 
dium formed 
**  That  run  this  course;  —  Beings  the  most 

divine 
**  Thus  deign  thro'  dark  mortality  to  shine. 
•*Such  was  the   Essence  that  in  Adam 

dwelt, 
**  To  which  all  Heaven  except  the  Proud 

One  knelt :  * 
*'  Such    the    refined    Intelligence    that 

glowed 
"In    Moussa's*  frame,  —  and    thence 

descending  flowed 
"  Thro'  many  a  Prophet's  breast;'  —  in 

IssA  *  shone 
"  And  in  Mohammed  burned ;  till  hasten- 
ing on, 
**  (As  a  bright  river  that  from  fall  to  fall 
•*  In  many  a  maze  descending  bright  thro* 

all, 
"Finds  some   fair  region  where,  each 

labyrinth  past, 
•*In  one   full  lake   of   light  it   rests  at 

last) 
"That    Holy  Spirit  settling   calm    and 

free 
•*  From  lapse  or  shadow  centres  all  in 

me!" 

1  "  And  when  we  said  unto  the  angels,  Wor- 
ship Adam,  they  all  worshipped  him  except  Eblis 
(Lucifer),  who  refused."—  The  Koran^  chap.  U. 

2  Moses. 

3  This  is  according  to  D'Herbeloi*s  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  Mokanna :  —  *^  Sa  doctrine 
Hoity  ^ue  Dint  avoit  pris  une  /(*rme  et  figure 
hutffatnty  defmii  qu'il  ent  comtnamU  atix  A  ttf^es 
d^aifarer  Adam,  le  premier  des  kemmes.  Qm* 
afrrh  la  mart  d*Adam,  Dieit  itoit  appam  sans  ia 
fii^re  d^  ptttsieurs  ProphHes,  et  nutres  glands 
kotnmes  <nt*il  av0it  chaisis,JMsqu'h  ce  gu^il  prit 
celle d  Aim  Moslem,  Prince  de  fChcrnssan,  lequel 
pro/essoit  Verreur  d*  la  TeMossukkiak  on  Me- 
tempschyckou  ;  et  qu^aprh  la  mart  de  ce  Prince, 
la  Diviniti  Hmt  Pastht  et  deuemdue  en  sa  per^ 
tcnne^'' 

4  Jesus. 


Again  throughout  the  assembly  at  these 

words 
Thousands  of  voices  rung:  the  wanion* 

swords 
Were  pointed  up  to  heaven;  a  sodden 

wind 
In  the  open  banners  played,  and  from 

behind 
Those  Persian  hangings  that  but  ill  cookl 

screen 
The   Haram's   loveliness,   white  hands 

were  seen 
Waving  embroidered  scarves  whose  mo- 
tion gave 
A  perfume  forth  —  like  those  the  Hoaris 

wave 
When  beckoning  to  their  boven  the 

immortal  Brave. 

"  But  these,"  pursued  the  Chief, "  are 

truths  sublime, 
"That  claim  a  holier  mood  and  calmer 

time 
"  Than  earth  allows  us  now;  — this  sword 

must  first 
"  The  darkling  prison-house  of  Mankind 

burst 
"  Ere  Peace  can  visit  them  or  Truth  let  in 
"Her  wakening  daylight  on  a  world  of 

sin. 
"  But   then,  —  celestial    warriors,  then 

when  all 
"  Earth's  shrines  and  thrones  before  ow 

banner  fall, 
"  When  the  glad  Slave  shall  at  these  feet 

lay  down 
"  His  broken  chain,  the  tyrant  Lord  ho 

crown, 
"  The  Priest  his  book,  the  Conqueror  his 

wreath, 
"  And  from  the  lips  of  Truth  one  mighty 

breath 
"Shall  like  a  whirlwind  scatter  in  its 

breeze 
"  That  whole  dark  pile  of  human  mock- 
eries :  -^ 
"  Then  shall  the  reign  of  mind  commence 

on  earth, 
"And  starting  fresh  as  from  a  second 

birth, 
"  Man  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's 

new  spring 
"  Shall  walk  transparent  like  some  holy 

thing ! 
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**  Then  too  your  Prophet  from  his  angel 
brow 

"  Shall  cast  the  Veil  that  hides  its  splen- 
dors now, 

"  And  gladdened  Earth  shall  thro'  her 
wide  expanse 

*'  Bask  in  the  glories  of  this  countenance  ! 

"  For  thee,  young  warrior,  welcome ! 

—  thou  hast  yet 
"  Some  tasks  to  learn,  some  frailties  to 

forget, 
•*Ere  the  white  war-plume  o*er  thy  brow 

can  wave; — 
"  Bat,  once  my  own,  mine  all  till  in  the 

grave!" 

The  pomp  is  at  an  end  —  the  crowds 

are  gone  — 
Each  car  and  heart  still  haunted  by  the 

tone 
Of  that  deep  voice,  which  thrilled  like 

Alla's  own ! 
The  Young  all  dazzled  by  the  plumes  and 

lances. 
The  glittering  throne  and  Haram's  half- 

cai^ht  glances. 
The  Old  deep  pondering  on  the  promised 

reign 
Of  peace  and  truth,  and  all  the  female 

train 
Ready  to  risk  their  eyes  could  they  but 

gaze 
A  moment   on   that  brow's  miraculous 

blaze! 

Bat  there  was  one  among  the  chosen 

maids 
Who  blushed  behind  the  gallery's  silken 

shades, 
One,  to  whose  soul  the  pageant  of  to-day 
Has  been  like  death :  —  you  saw  her  pale 

dismay, 
Ve  wondering  sisterhood,  and  heard  the 

burst 
Of  exclamation  from  her  lips  when  first 
She  saw  that  youth,  too  well,  too  dearly 

known, 
Siknily  kneeling  at  the  Prophet's  throne. 

Ah  Zsuca!  there  was  a  time  when 
bliss 
Stone  o'er  thy  heart  from  every  look  of 
his. 


When  but  to  see  him,  hear  him,  breathe 

the  air 
In  which  he  dwelt  was  thy  soul's  fondest 

prayer; 
When  round  him  hung  such  a  perpetual 

spell, 
Whate'er  he  did,  none  ever  did  so  well. 
Too  happy  days !  when,  if  he  touched  a 

flower     - 
Or  gem  of  thine,  't  was  sacred  from  that 

hour; 
When  thou  didst  study  him  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy 

own,  — 
Thy  voice  like  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovelier  grace, 
Like   echo,  sending  back  sweet   music, 

fraqght 
With   twice  the  aerial  sweetness  it  had 

brought  1 
Yet  now  he  comes,  —  brighter  than  even 

he 
E'er    beamed    before,  —  but,    ah !    not 

bright  for  thee; 
No  —  dread,  unlookt  for,  like  a  visitant 
From  the  other  world  he  comes  as  if  to 

haunt 
Thy  guilty  soul  with  dreams  of  lost  delight. 
Long  lost  to  all   but   memory's  aching 

sight : — 
Sad  dreams !  as  when  the  Spirit  of  our 

Youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the 

truth 
And  innocence  once  ours  and  leads  us 

back, 
In   mournful   mockery  o'er  the  shining 

track 
Of  our  young  life  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we'  ve  lost  upon  the 

way! 

Once  happy  pair !  —  In  proud  Bo- 
khara's groves, 

W^o  had  not  heard  of  their  first  youth- 
ful loves? 

Born  by  that  ancient  flood,*  which  from 
its  spring 

In  the  dark  Mountains  swiftly  wandering, 

1  The  Amu,  which  rises  In  the  Belur  Taj?,  or 
Dark  Mountains,  and  ninmitg  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  splits  into  two  branches ;  one  of  which  fall* 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  and  the  other  into  Aral  Nahr, 
or  the  Lake  of  Eagles. 
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Enriched  by  every  pilgrim   brook   that 

shines 
With  relics  from  Bucharia's  ruby  mines, 
And,  lending  to  the  Caspian   half  its 

strength; 
In   the   cold   Lake   of   Eagles  sinks  at 

length; — 
There,  on  the  banks  of  that  bright  river 

born, 
The  flowers  that  hung  above  its  wave  at 

morn 
Blest  not  the  waters  as  they  murmured 

by 
With  holier  scent  and  lustre  than  the  sigh 
And  virgin-glance  of  6rst  affection  cast 
Upon  their  youth's  smooth  current  as  it 

pastl 
But    war    disturbed    this    vision,  —  far 

away 
From  her  fond  eyes  summoned  to  join 

the  array 
Of   Persia's  warriors  on   the  hills  of 

Thracb, 
The  youth  exchanged  his  sylvan  dwell- 
ing-place 
For  the  rude  tent  and  war-field's  death- 

ful  clash; 
His  Zblica's  sweet  glances  for  the  flash 
Of  Grecian  wild-fire,  and  Love's  gentle 

chains 
For  bleediifg  bondage  on  Byzantium's 

plains. 

Month  after  month  in  widowhood  of 

soul 
Drooping  the  maiden  saw  two  summers 

roll 
Their  suns  away —  but,  ah,  how  cold  and 

dim 
Even  summer  suns  when  not  beheld  with 

him! 
From   time  to  time  ill-omened  rumors 

came 
Like  spirit-tongues  muttering  the  sick 

man's  name 
Just  ere  he  dies: — at  length  those  sounds 

of  dread 
Fell  withering  on  her  soul,   "  Azim  is 

dead!" 
Oh  Grief  beyond  all  other  griefs  when 

fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and 

desolate 


In  the  wide  world  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  loved  to  live  or  feared  to 

die; — 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne'er  hath 

spoken 
Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was 

broken ! 

Fond  maid,  the  sorrow  of  her  soul  was 

such. 
Even  reason  sunk,  —  blighted  beneath 

its  touch; 
And  tho'  ere  long  her  sanguine  spirit 

rose 
Above    the  first  dead    pressure    of  its 

woes, 
Tho'   health   and  bloom   returned,  the 

delicate  chain 
Of  thought  once  tangled  never  cleared 

again. 
Warm,  lively,  soft  as  in  youth's  happiest 

day. 
The  mind  was  still  all  there  bat  turned 

astray,  — 
A  wandering  bark  upon  whose  pathway 

shone 
All  stars  of  heaven  except  the  guiding 

one! 
Again  she  smiled,  nay,  much  and  brightly 

smiled. 
But   't   was  a   lustre,   strange,   unreal, 

wild; 
And  when  she  sung  to  her  lute's  touch- 
ing strain, 
'T  was  like  the  notes,  half  ecstasy,  half 


pam, 
;  bu 


The  bulbul  ^  utters  ere  her  soul  depart, 
When,   vanquisht    by    some    minstrel's 

powerful  art. 
She  dies  upon  the  lute  whose  sweetness 

broke  her  heart  I 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  that  mis- 
sion found 
Young    Zelica,  —  that    mbsion  which 

around 
The  Eastern  world  in  every  region  blest 
With    woman's    smile    sought    out    its 

loveliest 
To  grace  that  galaxy  of  lips  and  eres 
Which  the  Veiled  Prophet  destined  for 
the  skies:  — 

1  The  nightiagalc. 
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And  mch  quick   welcome   as  a  spark 
leoetTet 

I>opt  on  a  bed  of  Autumn's  withered 


Did  erery  tale  of  these  enthusiasts  6nd 
la  the  wild  maiden's   sorrow-blighted 

mind. 
All  fire  at  once  the  maddening  zeal  she 

caught;  — 
Beet    of    Paradise  1    blest,    rapturous 

thought! 
Predestined  bride,  in  heaven's  eternal 

dome. 
Of  some  brave  youth  —  ha!  durst  they 

say  "of  some?" 
No — of  the  one,  one  only  object  traced 
In  her  heart's  core  too  deep  to  be  ef- 

faced: 
The  one  whose  memory,  fresh  as  life,  is 

twined 
With  every  broken  link  of  her  lost  mind; 
Whose  image  lives  tho'  Reason's  self  be 

wreckt 
Safe  mid  the  ruins  of  her  intellect  1 


Alas^  poor  Zeuca  !  it  needed  all 
The  fantasy  which  held  thy   mind  in 

thrall 
To  see  in  that  gay  Haram's  glowing 

maids 
A  sainted  colony  for  Eden's  shades; 
Or  dream  that   he, — of  whose  unholy 

flame 
Thouwcrt  too  soon  the  victim, — shining 

came 
From  Paradise  to  people  its  pure  sphere 
With  souls   like   thine   which   he   hath 

ruined  here ! 
No  —  had  not  reason's  light  totally  set, 
And  left  thee  dark  thou  badst  an  amulet 
In  the  loved  image  graven  on  thy  heart 
Which  would  have  saved  thee  from  the 

tempter's  art. 
And  kept   alive    in    all    its  bloom    of 

breath 
That    purity    whose    fading    is    love's 

death!  — 
Bat  lost,  inflamed,  —  a  restless  seal  took 

place 
Of  the  mild  virgin's  still  and  feminine 

Fint  of  the  Prophet's  favorites,  proudly 
fim 


In  seal  and  charms,  —  too  well  the  Im- 

postor  nurst 
Her  soul's   delirium    in  whose    active 

flame, 
Thus    lighting    up  a  young,   luxuriant 

frame. 
He  saw  more  potent  sorceries  to  bind 
To  his  dark  yoke  the  spirits  of  mankind. 
More  subtle  chains  than  hell  itself  e'er 

twined. 
No  art  was  spared,  no  witchery; — all  the 

skill 
His  demons  taught  him  was  employed  to 

611 
Her  mind  with  gloom  and  ecstasy  by 

turns  — 
That    gloom,  thro'   which    Frenzy  but 

fiercer  burns. 
That  ecstasy  which  from  the  depth  of 

sadness 
Glares   like   the  maniac's  moon  whose 

light  ia  madness! 

'T  was  from  a  brilliant  banquet  where 

the  sound 
Of  poesy  and  music  breathed  around. 
Together  picturing  to  her  mind  and  ear 
The  glories  of  that  heaven,  her  destined 

sphere, 
Where  all  was  pure,  where  every  stain 

that  lay 
Upon  the  spirit's  light  should  pass  away. 
And  realizing  more  than  youthful  love 
E'er  wisht  or  dreamed,  she  should  for 

ever  rove 
TTiro'  fields  of  fragrance  by  her  AziM's 

side. 
His  own  blest,  purified,  eternal  bride !  — 
'T  was  from  a  scene,  a  witching  trance 

like  this, 
He  hurried  her  away,  yet  breathing  bliss, 
To  the  dim  charnel-house ;  —  thro'  all  its 

steams 
Of  damp  and  death  led  only  by  those 

gleams 
Which   foul  G)rruption   lights,  as  with 

design 
To  show  the  gay  and  proud  ski  too  can 

shine  — 
And  passing  on  thro'  upright  ranks  of 

Dead 
Which  to  the  maiden,  doubly  erased  by 

dread. 
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Seemed,    thro*    the    bluish    death-light 

round  them  cast, 
To  move  their  lips  in  mutterings  as  she 

past  — 
There  in  that  awful  place,  when   each 

had  quaft 
And  pledged  in  silence  such  a  fearful 

draught, 
Such  —  oh !  the  look  and  taste  of  that 

red  bowl 
Will  haunt  her  till  she  dies  —  he  bound 

her  soul 
By  a  dark  oath,  in  hell's  own  language 

framed, 
Never,  while  earth  his  mystic  presence 

claimed. 
While  the  blue  arch  of  day  hung  o'er 

them  both, 
Never,  by  that  all-imprecating  oath. 
In    joy   or    sorrow    from    his    side    to 

sever.  — 
She  swore  and  the  wide  chamel  echoed, 

*•  Never,  never  1 " 

From  that  dread  hour,  entirely,  wildly 

given 
To  him  and  —  she  believed,  lost  maid ! 

—  to  heaven ; 
Her  brain,  her  heart,  her  passions   all 

inflamed. 
How   proud   she   stood,    when   in    full 

Haram  named 
The  Priestess  of  the  Faith  !  —how  flasht 

her  eyes 
With  light,  alas,  that  was  not  of   the 

skies, 
When  round  in  trances  only  less  than 

hers 
She-  saw  the  Haram  kneel,  her  prostrate 

worshippers. 
Well  might  Mokanna  think  that  form 

alone 
Had  spells  enough  to  make  the  world 

his  own: — 
Light,  lovely  limbs  to  which  the  spirit's 

Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray, 
When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings 

away: 
Lips  in  whose  rosy  labyrinth  when  she 

smiled 
The  soul  was  lost,  and  blushes,  swift  and 

wild     • 


As  are  the  momentary  meteors  sent 

Across  the  uncalm  but  beauteous  firma- 
ment. 

And  then  her  look  —  oh!  where 's  the 
heart  so  wise 

Could  unbewildered  meet  those  match- 
less eyes? 

Quick,  restless,  strange,  bat  exquisite 
withal. 

Like  those  of  angels  just  before  their 
fall; 

Now  shadowed  with  the  shames  of  earth 
—  now  crost 

By  glimpses  of  the  Heaven  her  heart  had 
lost; 

In  every  glance  there  broke  witbowt 
control. 

The  flashes  of  a  bright  but  troubled  soul. 

Where  sensibility  still  wildly  played 

Like  lightning  round  the  ruins  it  had 
made! 

And  such  was  now  young  Zelica — so 

changed 
From  her  who  some  years  since  delighted 

ranged 
The    almond    groves    that    shade    Bo- 
khara's tide 
All   life  and    bliss  with  AziM  by  her 

sidel 
So  altered  was  she  now,  this  festal  day, 
When,  mid  the  proud  Divan's  daixliog 

array, 
The  vision  of  that  Youth  whom  she  had 

loved. 
Had  wept  as  dead,  before  her  breathed 

and  moved; — 
When  —  bright,  she  thought,  as  if  from 

Eden's  track 
But  half-way  trodden,  he  had  wandered 

back 
Again  to  earth,  glistening  with  Eden's 

light  — 
Her  ^auteous  Aziu  shone  before  her 

sight. 

O  Reason  !  who  shall  say  what  spells 
renew. 

When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken 
clew ! 

Thro'  what  small  vistas  o'er  the  dark- 
ened brain 

Thy  intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again; 
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And  bow  like  forts  to  which  beleaguerers 

win 
Uaboped-for  entrance  thro*  some  friend 

within. 
One  clear  idea,  wakened  in  the  breast 
By  mcnH)ry's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest. 
Would  it  were  thus,  unhappy  girl,  with 

thee  I 
ftrt  tbo*  light  came,  it  came  but  partially ; 
Eooogh  to  show  the  maze,  in  which  thy 

sense 
Wandered  about,  —  but  not  to  guide  it 

thence; 
Eodigh  to  glimmer  o'er   the  yawning 

wave. 
But  not  to  point  the  harbor  which  might 

save. 
Hoars  of  delight  and  peace,  long  left 

behind. 
With  that  dear  form  came  rushing  o*er 

her  mind; 
Bat,  oh !  to  think  bow  deep  her  soul  had 

gone 
In  shame  and  falsehood  since  those  mo- 
ments shone; 
And  then  her  oath  —  thtre  madness  lay 

mm. 
And  shnddering,  back  she  sunk  into  her 

chain 
Of  mental  darkness,  as  if  blest  to  flee 
From   light   whose  erery  glimpse   was 

agony! 
Yet  9me  relief  this  glance  of  former  years 
BroQght  mingled  with  its  pain,  —  tears, 

floods  of  tears. 
Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now  like 

rills 
Let  loose  m  spring-time  from  the  snowy 

And  gushing  warm  after  a  sleep  of  frost. 
Thro'  Talleys  where  their  flow  had  long 
been  lost. 

Sad  and  subdued,  for  the  first  time  her 
frame 
Trembled  with  horror  when  the  summons 


(A  Simmons  proud  and  rare,  which  all 

but  she. 
And  she,  till  now,  had  heard  with  ecs- 
^     tasy,) 

To  meet  Mokanna  at  his  place  of  prayer, 
A  garden  oratory  cool  and  fair 


By  the  stream's  side,  where  still  at  close 

of  day 
The   Prophet  of    the    Veil    retired    to 

P"y. 
Sometimes  alone  —  but  oftener  far  with 

one, 
One  chosen  nymph  to  share  his  orison. 


Of  late  none  found  such  favor  in  his 
sight 

As  the  young  Priestess;  and  tho',  since 
that  night 

When  the  death-caverns  echoed  every 
tone 

Of  the  dire  oath  that  made  her  all  his 
own, 

The  Impostor  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize 

Had  more  than  once  thrown  off  his  soul's 
disguise, 

And  uttered  such  unheavenly,  monstrous 
things. 

As  even  across  the  desperate  wander- 
ings 

Of  a  weak  intellect,  whose  lamp  was 
out, 

Threw  startling  shadows  of  dismay  and 
doubt;  — 

Yet  real,  ambition,  her  tremendous  vow. 

The  thought,  still  haunting  her,  of  that 
bright  birow, 

Whose  blaze,  as  yet  from  mortal  eye  con- 
cealed. 

Would  soon,  proud  triumph !  be  to  her 
revealed. 

To  her  alone; —  and  then  the  hope,  most 
dear, 

Most  wild  of  all,  that  her  transgression 
here 

Was  but  a  passage  thro*  earth's  grosser 
fire, 

From  which  the  spirit  would  at  last  as- 
pire. 

Even  purer  than  before,  —  as  perfumes 
rise 

Thro'  flame  and  smoke,  most  welcome 
to  the  skies  — 

And  that  when  Azim's  fond,  divine  em- 
brace 

Should  circle  her  in  heaven,  no  darken- 
ing trace 

Would  on  that  bosom  he  once  loved  re- 
noain. 

But  all  be  bright,  be  pure,  be  his  again  I — 
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These  were  the  wildering  dreams,  whose 
curst  deceit 

Had  chained  her  soul  beneath  the  tempt- 
er's feet, 

And  made  her  think  even  damning  false- 
hood sweet. 

But  now  that  Shape,  which  had  appalled 
her  view. 

That  Semblance  —  oh  how  terrible,  if 
true ! 

Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  ca- 
reer 

With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep, 
severe, 

As  when  in  northern  seas  at  midnight 
dark 

An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark, 

And  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their 
sleep 

By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the 
deep;  — 

So  came  that  shock  not  frenzy's  self  could 
bear, 

And  waking  up  each  long-lulled  image 
there,  . 

But  checkt  her  headlong  soul  to  sink  it 
in  despair ! 

Wan  and  dejected,  thro'  the  evening 

dusk. 
She  now  went  slowly  to  that  small  kiosk, 
"Where,   pondering    alone    his    impious 

schemes, 
MoKANNA   waited    her — too  wrapt  in 

dreams 
Of  the  fair-ripening  future's  rich  success. 
To  heed  the  sorrow,  pale  and  spiritless, 
That  sat  upon  his  victim's  downcast  brow. 
Or  mark  how  slow  her  step,  how  altered 

now 
From  the  quick,  ardent  PriestesSi  whose 

light  bound 
Came  like  a  spirit's  o'er  the  unechoing 

ground, — 
From   that   wild   Zblica  whose    every 

glance 
Was  thrilling  fire,  whose  every  thought 

a  trance ! 

Upon  his  couch  the  Veiled  Mokanna 
lay. 
While  lamps  around  —  not  such  as  lend 
their  ray, 


Glimmering    and    cold,   to    those  who 

'nightly  pray 
To  holy  KoOM,^  or  Msoca's  dim  ar* 

cades,  — 
But  brilliant,  soft,  such  lights  as  lovely 

maids 
Look  loveliest  in,  shed  their  luxurioai 

glow 
Upon  hb  mystic  Veil's  white  glittering 

flow. 
Beside  him,  'stead  of  beads  and  books 

of  prayer, 
Which  the  world  fondly  thought  he  mused 

on  there. 
Stood    Vases,    filled   with    KiSHiiKE's' 

golden  Mrine, 
And  the  red  weepings  of  the  SHUiAZvine; 
Of  which  his  curtained  lips  full  many  t 

draught 
Took  zealously,  as  if  each  drop  tbcj 

quaft 
Like  Zbmzsm's  Spring  of  Holinest'  htd 

power 
To  freshen  the  soul's  virtues  into  Bower! 
And  still  he  drank  and  pondered  —  nor 

could  see 
The  approaching  maid,  so  deep  his  rev- 

cry; 
At  length  with  fiendish  laugh  like  that 

which  broke 
From   Ebus  at  the    Fall  of    Man  be 

spoke:  — 
**  Yes,  ye  vile  race,  for  hell's  amusement 

given, 
"  Too  mean  for  earth,  yet  claiming  kin 

with  heaven; 
"God's  images,  forsooth! — such  gods 

as  he 
"Whom    India    serves,    the    monkey 

deity;*  — 

1  The  cities  of  Com  (or  Koom)  and  Cubaa 
are  full  of  mosques,  mausoleums,  sjmI  sepuldues 
of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  Saints  of  Pema> 
—  Char  din. 

2  An  island  in  the  Persian  Golf,  celebrated  for 
its  white  wine. 

8  The  mlracaloas  well  at  Macea;  to  caDtd, 
says  Sale,  from  the  murmuring  ol  iu  waMrs. 

4  The  fod  Hanoanan.^  *'  Apes  art  is  many 
parts  of  India  highly  venerated,  out  of  resfect  to 
the  God  Hannaman,  a  deity  partaking  of  the 
form  of  that  race.**  —  Penmmmfs  HIndoMtaa. 

See  a  curious  account,  in  SU/Atn't  Ftrsm,^ 
a  solemn  embassy  from  some  part  ol  the  IndifS 
to  Goa,  when  the  Portuguese  were  there,  oflferitg 
vast  treasures  for  dM  recovery  of  a  noakey^ 
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**  Ye  erettoret  ol  %  bremtb,  proud  things 

of  day, 
**  To  whom  if  Luofbr,  ms  mndamt  tay, 
"  Refused  the'  at  the  forfeit  of  heaTcn's 

l^fat 
"To  bend    in   worship,   Ll7ClPBR  was 

right!*  — 
**Soon  shall  I  plant  this  foot  upon  the 

neck 
"  Of  yoor  foul  race  and  without  fear  or 

check, 
"  Loxoriating  in  hate,  avenge  my  ahame, 
"My  deep-felt,  long-nurtt  loathing  of 

man's  name !  — 
"  Soon  at  the  head  of  myriads,  blind  and 

fierce 
"  As  hooded  falcons,  thro*  the  universe 
"I  MI  sweep  my  darkening,  desolating 

way, 
**  Weak  man  my  instrument,  curst  man 

inyprey! 

"  Ye  wise,  ye  learned,  who  grope  your 

dull  way  on 
"  By  the  dim  twinkling  gleams  of  ages 

gone, 
"Like  superstitious  thieves  who  think 

the  light 
"  From  dead  men*s  marrow  guides  them 

best  at  night' — 
"Ye  shall  have  honors  —  wealth  —  yes. 

Sages,  yes  — 
"I  know,   grave   fools,  your  wisdom's 

nothingness; 

toolh,  which  they  held  in  grtat  T»n«r«tloo,  and 
«Mch  had  been  takan  awaj  wptm  tht  conquest 
«<  die  kJafdom  ol  Jafanapataa. 

1  Thta  resolutioo  ol  £blU  not  to  acknowledge 
the  acw  creature,  man,  was,  accordlne  to  Ma- 
komeui  tradition,  thus  adopted: — "The  earth 
(wUcb  God  had  aelected  lor  the  materials  of  his 
*  vk>  was  carried  into  Arabia  to  a  place  between 
Mecca  and  Tayel,  where,  beinc  first  kneaded  by 
ths  aocaU,  h  waa  aherwardt  laatoiooed  fav  God 
hiiMelT  into  a  hunaao  form,  and  left  to  ory  lor 
tbe  space  ol  lorty  days,  or.  as  others  say.  as 
•nay  yea«;  the  angels,  in  the  mean  time,  often 
TiMUii  it,  and  Eblis  (then  one  of  the  angels  near- 
wts God's  pmeoca,  afterwards  the  devil)  among 
f^  rest ;  but  he,  not  contented  with  looking  at 
it«  kicked  it  with  his  foot  till  it  rung ;  and  know- 
ufOeddeslgMd  that  creatwt  to  be  hU  superior, 
tMk  a  secret  resolatioa  never  to  acknowledge 
htti  as  sack.**  —  SmU  on  the  Koran. 

S  A  Uad  of  lantern  formerly  used  by  robbers, 
okd  die  Hand  <A  Olorv,  the  candle  for  which 
*«  made  of  the  fat  ol  a  dead  malelactor.  This, 
Wwevev^  wM  raUwf  a  westera  thaa  aa  eaelem 
a>pus(itio&. 


**  Undazzled    it    can  track    yon  starry 

sphere, 
*<  But  a  gilt  stick,  a  bauble  blinds  it  here. 
"  How  I  shall  laugh,  when  trumpeted 

along 
"In  lying  speech  and  still  more  lying 

song, 
**By  these  learned  slaves,  the  meanest 

of  the  throng; 
'*  Their  wits  bought  up,  their  wisdom 

shrunk  to  small, 
**  A  sceptre's  puny  point  can  wield  it  all ! 

**  Ye  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds, 
**  Whose  faith  enshrines  the  monsters 

which  it  breeds; 
'*  Who,  bolder  even  than  Nbmaod,  think 

to  rise 
"  By  nonsense  heapt  on  nonsense  to  the 

skies; 
**  Ye  shall  have  miracles,  ay,  sound  ones 

too, 
"Seen,  heard,  attested,  every  thing -^ 

but  true. 
'*  Your  preaching  zealots  too  inspired  to 

seek 
••One  grace  of  meaning  for  the  things 

they  speak; 
••  Your  martyrs  ready  to  shed  out  their 

blood, 
**  For  truths  too  heavenly  to  be  under- 
stood; 
•*And  your  State  Priests,  sole  venders 

of  the  lore, 
••That  works  salvation;  — as,  on  Ava's 

shore, 
•«  Where  none  but  priests  are  privileged 

to  trade 
**  In  that  best  marble  of  which  Gods  are 

made ;  * 
•*They  shall  have  mysteries — ay,  pre- 
cious stuff 
**For  knaves  to  thrive  by  —  mysteries 

enough ; 
'•Dark,  tangled  doctrines,  dark  as  fraud 

can  weave, 
••Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust 

receive, 

3  The  material  of  which  Images  of  Oaudma 
(the  Birman  Deity)  are  made,  is  held  sacred. 
*'  Birmans  may  not  purchase  the  aurble  ia  mass, 
but  are  suffered,  and  indeed  encouraged,  to  buy 
figures  of  the  Deity  ready  made."  —  J>iw//j 
•*  Ava,"  voL  ii.  p.  376. 
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••While  craftier  feign  belief  till  they 
believe. 

••  A  Heaven  too  ye  must  have,  ye  lords 
of  dust, — 

••A  splendid  Paradise,  —pure  souls,  ye 
must: 

••That  Prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call, 

•*  Who  finds  not  heavens  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  all; 

•*  Houris  for  boys,  omniscience  for  sages, 

••And  wings  and  glories  for  all  ranks 
and  ages. 

••Vain  things!  —  as  lust  or  vanity  in- 
spires, 

••  The  heaven  of  each  is  but  what  each 
desires, 

••  And,  soul  or  sense,  whatever  the  object 
be, 

••Man  would  be  man  to  all  eternity ! 

••So  let  him  —  Eblis!  grant  this  crown- 
ing curse, 

••  But  keep  him  what  he  is,  no  Hell  were 
worse.** 

••  Oh  my  lost  soul !  **  exclaimed  the 

shuddering  maid. 
Whose  cars  had  drunk  like  poison  all  he 

said :  — 
MOKANN  A  started — not  abasht,  afraid, — 
He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who 

dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  icicles ! 
But  in  those  dismal  words  that  reached 

his  ear, 
••  Oh  my  lost  soul !  "  there  was  a  sound 

so  drear. 
So  like  that  voice  among  the  sinful  dead 
In  which  the  legend  o'er  Hell's  Gale  is 

read. 
That,   new   as  't  was   from   her   whom 

naught  could  dim 
Or  sink  till  now,  it  startled  even  him. 

•*Ha,  my  fair  Priestess!** — thus, 
with  ready  wile. 

The  impostor  turned  to  greet  her  — 
•*  thou  whose  smile 

*•  Hath  inspiration  in  its  rosy  beam 

•*  Beyond  the  Enthusiast's  hope  or  Proph- 
et's dream, 

••  Light  of  the  Faith  1  who  twin'st  reli- 
gion's real 

'•So  close  with  love's,  men  know  not 
which  they  feel, 


••Nor  which  to  sigh  for,  in  their  trance 

of  heart, 
••The    heaven    thou  preachest  or  the 

heaven  thou  art  1 
••  What  should  I  be  without  thee?  with- 
out thee 
••  How   dull  were   power,   bow  joyless 

victory  I 
••Tho*  borne  by  angels,  if  that  smile  of 

thine 
••  Blest  not  my  banner  't  were  but  half 

divine. 
••But  —  why  so  mournful,  child?  those 

eyes  that  shone 
••All  life  last  night  —  what  I  —  is  their 

glory  gone? 
••  Come,  come  —  this  mom's  fatigue  hath 

made  them  pale, 
••They  want    rekindling  —  suns  them- 
selves would  fail 
•*  Did  not  their  comets  bring,  as  I  to  thee, 
•*  From   light's  own   fount   supplies  of 

brilliancy. 
•*  Thou  seest  this  cup  —  no  juice  of  earth 

is  here, 
••But   the   pure   waters   of  that  upper 

sphere, 
•*  Whose  rills  o'er  ruby  beds  and  topai 

flow, 
••  Catching  the  gem's  bright  color  as  they 

go- 

••Nightly  my  Genii  come  and  fill  these 
urns  — 

••Nay,  drink  —  in  every  drop  life's  es- 
sence burns; 

•<  *T  will  make  that  soul  all  fire,  those 
eyes  all  light  — 

••  Come,  come,  I  want  thy  loveliest  smiles 
to-night : 

••There  is  a  youth  —  why  start?— thou 
saw'st  him  then; 

••  Lookt  he  not  nobly?  such  the  godlike 
men 

••  Thou  'It  have  to  woo  thee  in  the  bowers 
above; — 

••Tho'  hf^  I  fear,  hath  thoughts  too  stem 
for  love, 

••  Too  ruled  by  that  cold  enemy  of  blisi 

••  The  world  calls  virtue  —  we  must  con- 
quer this; 

••  Nay,  shrink  not,  pretty  sage  I  *t  is  not 
for  thee 

•*  To  scan  the  mazes  of  Heaven's  mystery: 
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*The  steel  most  pass  thro*  fire,  ere  it  can 

yield 
^Flt  instroments  for  mighty  hands  to 

wield. 
"This  very  night  I  mean  to  try  the  art 
"Of  powerful  beauty  on  that  warrior's 

heart. 
"All  that  my  Haram  boasts  of  bloom 

and  wit, 
"Of  skill  and   charms,   most  rare  and 

exquisite, 
"Shall  tempt  the  boy;  — young  MiR- 

ZALA's  blue  eyes 
"  Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets 

Hes: 
"  AiouYA's  cheeks  warm  as  a  spring-day 

sun 
"  And  lips  that  like  the  seal  of  SoLOMOff 
"Hare  magic  in  their  pressure;  Zeba*s 

lute, 
"  Aod  Liixa's  dancing  feet  that  gleam 

and  shoot 
"  Rapid  and  white  as  sea-birds  o'er  the 

deep  — 
"All  shall  combine  their  witching  powers 

to  steep 
"My  convert's  spirit  in  that  softening 

trance, 
"  From  which  to  heaven  is  but  the  next 

advance; — 
"That  glowing,  yielding  fusion  of   the 

breast, 
''On  which  Religion  stamps  her  hnage 

best. 
"But  bear  me,   Priestess!  —  tho'  each 

nymph  of  these 
"Hath  some  peculiar,  practised  power 

to  please, 
"Sooie   glance   or  step   which   at    the 

mirror  tried 
"  First  charms  herself,  then  all  the  world 

beside; 
"There  still  wants  one  to  make  the  vic- 
tory sure, 
"One  who  in  every   look   joins   every 

hire, 
"Thro*  whom  all  beauty's  beams  con- 
centered pass, 
"Daziling    and   warm   as  thro'    love's 

homing  glass; 
'*  Whose  gentle  lips  persuade  without  a 

word, 
**  Whose  words,  even  when  unmeaning, 

are  adored. 


'*  Like  inarticulate  breathings  from  a 
shrine, 

**  Which  our  faith  takes  for  granted  are 
divine ! 

"  Such  is  the  nymph  we  want,  all  warmth 
and  light, 

*'To  crown  the  rich  temptations  of  to- 
night; 

**  Such  the  refined  enchantress  that  must 
be 

•*  This  hero's  vanquisher,  —  and  thou  art 
she!" 

With  her  hands  claspt,  her  lips  nj^irt 

and  pale, 
The  maid  had  stood  gazing  upon  the  Veil 
From  which  these  words  like  south  winds 

thro'  a  fence 
Of   Kerrrah    flowers,   came    filled   with 

pestilence;^ 
So  boldly  uttered  too !  as  if  all  dread 
Of  frowns  from  her,  of  virtuous  frowns, 

were  fled, 
And  the  wretch  felt  assured  that,  once 

plunged  in. 
Her  woman's  soul  would  know  no  pause 

in  sin  1 

At  first,  tho'  mute  she  listened,  like  a 

dream 
Seemed  all  he  said :  nor  could  her  mind 

whose  beam 
As   yet    was   weak    penetrate   half    his 

scheme. 
But  when  at  length  he  uttered,  **Thou 

art  she!  " 
All  flashtat  once  and  shrieking  piteously, 
**  Oh    not    for    worlds  I  "    she    cried  — 

"Great  God!  to  whom 
**  I  once  knelt  innocent,  is  this  my  doom  ? 
"  Are    all    my   dreams,    my    hopes    of 

heavenly  bliss, 
•*  My   purity,  my  pride,  then   come   to 

this,  — 
'*  To  live,  the  wanton  of  a  fiend !  to  be 
**  The  pander  of  his  guilt  —  oh  infamy  ! 
•*And  sunk  myself   as  low  as  hell  can 

steep 
**  In  its  hot  flood,  drag  others  down  as 

deep ! 

1  "  It  is  commonly  said  in  Persia,  that  if  a  man 
breathe  in  the  hot  south  wind,  which  in  June  or 
July  passes  over  that  flower  (the  Kenereh),  it 
will  lull  him."  —  Tkntnot, 
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••Others  —  ha!  yes  — that  youth  who 
came  to-day  — 

••A^orhim  I  loved  — not  him  —  oh  I  do 
but  say, 

*<  But  swear  to  me  this  moment  't  b  not 
he, 

*•  And  I  will  teiye,  dark  fiend,  will  wor- 
ship even  thee!  ** 

••Beware,  young  raving  thing!  —  in 

time  beware, 
*•  Nor  utter  what  I  can  not,  must  not 

bear, 
••  Even  from  thy  lips.    Go  —  try  thy  lute, 

thy  voice, 
••The  boy  must   feel  their  magic; — I 

rejoice 
••To  see  those  fires,  no  matter  whence 

they  rise, 
••  Once  more  illuming  my  fair  Priestess' 

eyes; 
«•  And  should  the  youth  whom  soon  those 

eyes  shall  warm, 
••/«</if^</ resemble  thy  dead  lover's  form, 
••  So  much  the  happier  wilt  thou  find  thy 

doom, 
••As  one  warm   lover  full  off  life  and 

bloom 
•'  Excels  ten  thousand  cold  ones  in  the 

tomb. 
•*  Nay,  nay,  no  frowning,  sweet !  —  those 

eyes  were  made 
•*  For    love,    not    anger  —  I    must    be 

obeyed." 

••Obeyed!  — *t  it  well— yet,  I  de- 
serve it  all  — 
••On   me,  on  me   Heaven's  vengeance 

can  not  fall 
••Too  heavily  —  but  Azm,  brave  and 

true 
•*  And  beautiful  — -  must  he  be  ruined  too  ? 
•*  Must  he  too,  glorious  as  he  iS)  be  driven 
••A  renegade  like  me  from  Love  and 

Heaven  ? 
••  Like  me?  — weak  wretch,  I  wrong  him 

—  not  like  me; 
••No  —  he  's  all  truth  and  strength  and 

purity ! 
•*  Fill  up  your  maddening  hell-cup  to  the 

brim, 
»•  Its  witchery,  fiends,  will  have  no  charm 

for  him. 


••  Let  loose  your  glowing  wantons  iron 

their  bowers, 
••  He  lores,  he  loves,  and  can  defy  their 

powers! 
••Wretch  as  I  am,  in  kit  heart  still  I 

reign 
••  Pure  as  when  first  we  met,  without  a 

stain! 
••  Tho'  ruined  —  lost  —  my  memocy  like 

aoharm 
••  Left  by  the  dead  still  keeps  his  soul 

from  harm. 
••  Oh !  never  let  him  know  bow  deep  the 

brow 
••He  kist  at  parting  b  dishonored  now  ^- 
••  Ne'er  tell  him  how  debased,  how  sank 

b  she, 
••Whom  once  be  loved  — once!— <^ 

loves  dotingly* 
••Thou  laugh'st,  tormentor,  —  what!  — 

thou  'It  brand  my  name  ? 
••Do,  do  —  in  vain  —  he  '11  not  beUeve 

mv  shame  — 
••  He  thinks  me  true,  that  naught  bcnetth 

God's  sky 
••Could  tempt  or  change  me,  and — so 

once  thought  L 
••But    this   b   past  — tho'   wone  than 

death  my  lot, 
••Than   hell  — 't   b  nothing  whik  kt 

knows  it  not. 
••Far  off  to  some  benighted  land  I  'H 

fly. 

•*  Where  sunbeam  ne'er  shall  enter  till  I 

die, 
••Where    none   will   ask   the  kst  one 

whence  she  came, 
••  But  I  may  fade  and  fall  without  a  name. 
••And  thou  —curst  man  or  fiend,  whate'er 

thou  art, 
•*  Who  found'st  this  burning  pbgie-tpet 

in  my  heart, 
••And  spread'st  it  — oh,  so  quick  1  — 

thro'  soul  and  frame, 
••With  more  than  demon's  art,  till  I 

became 
••A  loathsome  thing,  all  pestilence,  ah 

flame !  — 
••  If,  when  I'm  gone  " — 

••Hold,  fearless  maniac,  hoM, 
••  Nor  tempt  my  rage—  by  Heaven,  wC 

half  so  bold 
••  The  puny  bird  that  darts  with  i 

hum 
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**Witliiii  the  crocodile's  stretched  jaws 

to  come!  * 
'*Aod  so  thou  Mt  fly,  lorsooth?  —  what ! 

—  give  up  all 
*'Th3r  chaste  donunion  in  the  Haram 

Hall, 
''Where  now  to  Lore  and  now  to  AlXA 

giren, 
"Half   mistress   and    half    saint,   thou 

htng*st  as  even 
''At  doth  MiDiNA's  tomb,  'twixt  hell 

and  heaven! 
*Thoa  'k  fly? — as  easily  may  reptiles 

mo, 
'*  The  gaant  snake  once  hath  fixt  his  eyes 

■pen; 
"As  easily,  when  caught,  the  prey  may 

be 
''Plackt  from  his  loving  folds,  as  thou 

from  me. 
"  No,  no,  't  is  fixt  —  let  good  or  ill  betide, 
"Thou   'rt   mine   till   death,  till   death 

Mokanna's  bride! 
"  Hast  thou  forgot  thy  oath?  *•  — 

At  this  dread  word. 
The  Maid  whose  spirit  his  rude  taunts 

had  stirred 
Thro'  all  it^  depths  and  roused  an  anger 

there, 
That  burst  and  lightened  even  thro'  her 

despair  — 
Shntok  back  as  if  a  blight  were  in  the 

breath 
That  spoke  that  word  and  staggered  pale 

as  death. 

^  Yes,  my  sworn  oride,  let  others  seek 

ia  bowers 
"Their  bridal  place  —  the  chamel  vault 

was  ours! 
"  Instead  of  scents  and  balms,  for  thee 

and  me 
**  Rose  the  rich  steams  of  sweet  mortal- 

"'Gay,  flickering  death-lights  shone  while 

we  were  wed, 
"And  for  our  guests  a  row  of  goodly 

Dead, 


!  IV  hummliw  bird  te  said  to  run  this  risk 

tv  tke  purpoM  of  picking  the  crocodile's  teeth. 

"X  *UBe  cift  urestance  is  refaited  of  the  lapwing, 

fa  fact  to  wUcfa  he  was  wttoess,  by  Pmui  Lucms, 

*^Vif/mten  1714." 


**  (Immortal   spirits  in   their   time,   no 

doubt,) 
'*  From   reeking  shrouds  upon  the  rite 

looked  out  I 
**  That  oath  thou  heard'st  more  lips  than 

thine  repeat  — 
"  That  cup  —  thou  shudderest,  Lady,  — 

was  it  sweet  ? 
'*That  cup  we  pledged,  the  charnePs 

choicest  wine, 
"  Hath    bound    thee  —  ay  —  body  and 

soul  all  mine; 
**  Bound  thee  by  chains  that,  whether 

blest  or  curst 
"No   matter  now,  not  bell  itself  shall 

burst ! 
"Hence,  woman,  to  the   Haram,   and 

look  gay, 
••  Look  wild,  look  —  any  thing  but  sad; 

yet  stay  — 
"One  moment  more  —  from  what  this 

night  hath  past, 
"I  see  thou  know'st  me,  know'st   me 

well  9X  last. 
"Ha!   ha!   and   so,    fond   thing,   thou 

thought 'st  all  true, 
"And  that  I  love  mankind? — I  do,  I 

do  — 
"  As  victims,  love  them;  as  the  sea-dog 

dotes 
"  Upon  the  small,  sweet  fry  that  round 

him  floats; 
"Or,  as  the  Nile-bird  loves  the  slime 

that  gives 
"  That  rank  and  venomous  food  on  which 

she  lives!*— 


"  And,  now  thou  seest  my  souPs  an- 
gelic hue, 

"  *T  is  time  these  features  were  uncur- 
tained too; — 

"This  brow,  whose  light  —  oh  rate 
celestial  light ! 

"  Hath  been  resenred  to  bless  thy  fa- 
vored sight; 


The  ancient  story  concemlnf  the  Trochilua. 
or  humming-bird,  entering  with  impunity  into  the 
mouth  of  the  crocodile,  is  firmly  believed  at  Java. 
—  Barrow  I  '*Cochin-CkiMa.** 

2  circum  ttudtm  ri^  {Nili^  viz.)  nUt  est 
His.  *a  atrptttimm  popuUtur  cvn^  graiissi' 
imamsqm  tx  kit  etcmtm  muUs  sttis  r^/ert,  — 
SMmma, 
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**  These  dazzling  eyes  before  whose 
shrouded  might 

"Thou'st  seen  immortal  Man  kneel 
down  and  quake  — 

'•  Would  that  they  were  heaven's  light- 
nings for  his  sake ! 

"  But  turn  and  look  —  then  wonder,  if 
thou  wilt, 

'*That  I  should  hate,  should  take  re- 
venge, by  guilt, 

"  Upon  the  hand  whose  mischief  or 
whose  mirth 

'*  Sent  me  thus  maimed  and  monstrous 
upon  earth; , 


<*  And  on  that  race  who,  the*  more  vile 

they  be 
**Than  mowing  apes,  are  demi-gods  to 

me! 
••Here— -judge    if    hell,   with   all   its 

power  to  damn, 
**  Can  add  one  curse  to  the  fool  thing  I 

am!"  — 


He  raised  his  veil  —  the  Maid  turned 
slowly  round. 
Looked  at  him  —  shrieked — and  snik 
upon  the  ground! 


On  their  arrival  next  night  at  the  place  of  encampment  they  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  the  groves  all  around  illuminated;  some  artists  of  Yamlcheou* 
having  been  sent  on  previously  for  the  purpose.  On  each  side  of  the  green  alley, 
which  led  to  the  Royal  Pavilion,  artiBcial  sceneries  of  bamboo- work  ^  were  erected, 
representing  arches,  minarets,  and  towers,  from  which  hung  thousands  of  silken 
lanterns  painted  by  the  most  delicate  pencils  of  Canton. — Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  leaves  of  the  ma^go-trees  and  acacias  shining  in  the  light  of 
the  bamboo-scenery  which  shed  a  lustre  round  as  soft  as  that  of  the  nights  of 
Peristan. 

Lalla  Rookh,  however,  who  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  sad  slor)-  of 
Zelica  and  her  lover  to  give  a  thought  to  any  thing  else,  except  perhaps  him  who 
related  it,  hurried  on  through  this  scene  of  splendor  to  her  pavilion,  ^greatly  to 
the  mortification  of  the  poor  artists  of  Yamicheou,  —  and  was  followed  with  equal 
rapidity  by  the  Great  Chamberlain,  cursing,  as  he  went,  that  ancient  Mandarin, 
whose  parental  anxiety  in  lighting  up  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  his  beloved 
daughter  had  wandered  and  been  lost,  was  the  origin  of  these  fantastic  Chinese 
illuminations.' 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  young  Feramorz  was  introduced,  and  FaDLADEEX, 
who  could  never  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  a  poet  till  he  knew  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  he  belonged  was  about  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  Shia  or 
a  Sooni  when  Lalla  Rookh  impatiently  clapped  her  hands  for  silence,  and  the 
youth  being  seated  upon  the  musnud  near  her  proceeded :  — 


1  "  The  feast  of  Lanterns  is  celebrated  at  Yamtcheou  with  more  magnificence  than  «ny  i 
else  :  and  the  report  goes,  that  the  illuratnattons  there  are  so  splendid,  that  an  Emperor  ooce.  not 
daring  openly  to  leave  his  Court  to  go  thither,  committed  himself  with  the  Qiieen  and  sevenU  Prin- 
cesses of  his  family  into  the  hands  of  a  magician,  who  promised  to  transport  them  thither  in  a 
trice.  He  made  them  in  the  night  to  ascend  mngnificcni  thrones  that  were  borne  up  byswM*. 
which  in  a  moment  arrived  at  Yamtcheou.  The  Emperor  saw  at  hit  lelsore  all  the  aolemnitT,  bcii^ 
carried  upon  a  cloud  that  hovered  over  the  city  and  descended  by  degrees;  and  came  baoi  agam 
with  the  same  speed  and  equipage,  nobody  at  court  perceiving  his  absence."  —  **  Tkt  Prestmi  StsU 
of  Chinm,''  p.  156. 

2  See  a  description  of  the  nuptials  of  Vizier  Alee  in  the  Atiatk  AnmuJ  RegUUr  ^  1804- 

3  "  The  vulgar  ascribe  it  to  an  accident  that  happened  in  the  family  of  a  famous  mandarin,  vImmc 
daughter,  walking  one  evcni"ig  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  fell  in  and  was  drowned;  this  aflttcted 
father,  with  his  family,  rsn  thither,  and,  the  better  to  find  her,  he  caused  a  great  company  ol  laatems 
to  be  lighted.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  thronged  after  him  with  torches.  Tne  year  ensidog 
they  made  fires  upon  the  shores  the  same  day ;  they  continued  the  ceremony  every  year,  every  one 
lighted  his  lantern,  and  by  degrees  it  conuaenced  into  a  custom."  — "  The  Prtsemt  State  t/Cktmm.  ** 
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PUFARB  thy  soul,  young  AziM  !  —  thou 

hast  braved 
The  baods  of  Grebcb,  still  mighty  tho' 

enslaved; 
Hast  faced  her  phalan.*;  armed  with  all 

its  fame, — 
Her  Macedoniaa  pikos  and  globes  of 

fame. 
All  this  hast  fronted  with  firm  heart  and 

brow, 
But  a  more    perilous   trial   wait:    thee 

now, — 
Woman's  bright  eyes,  a  diczling  host  of 

From  every  land  where  v/ omr.n  smiles  or 

sighs; 
Of  every  hue,  as  Love  may  chance  to  raise 
His  black  or  azure  banner  in  their  blaze; 
Aod  each  sweet  mode  of  warfare,  from 

the  flash 
That  lightens  boldly  thro'  the  shadowy 

lash. 
To  the  sly,  stealing  splendors  almost  hid 
Like  swords  half-sheathed  beneath  the 

downcast  lid;  — 
Soch,  AziM,  is  the  lovely,  luminous  host 
Now  led  against  thee ;  and  let  conquerors 

boast 
Their  fields  of  fame,  he  who  in  virtue 

arms 
A  yoong,  warm  spirit  against  beauty's 

charms. 
Who  feels  her  brightness,  yet  defies  her 

thrall, 
bthe  best,  bravest  conqueror  of  them  all. 

Now,  thro'  the  Haram  chambers,  mov- 
ing lights 

And  busy  shapes  proclaim  the  toilet's 
rites;  — 

From  room  to  room  the  ready  handmaids 
hie. 

Some  skilled  to  wreath  the  turban  taste- 
fully. 

Or  hang  the  veil  in  negligence  of  shade 

0*cr  tl^  warm  blushes  of  the  youthful 


Who,  if  between  the  folds  but  one  eye 

shone, 
like  Sbba's  Queen  could  vanquish  with 

that  one :  *  — 

I  **T1ioa  hast  raTished  my  heart  with  one  of 
*i«  eytt."  —  Ssl.  S^mg. 


While  some  bring  leaves  of  Henna  to 

imbue 
The  fingers*  ends  with  a  bright  roseate 

hue>  ^ 

So  bright  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they 

seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  stream : 
And  others  mix  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye, 
To  give  that  long,  dark  languish  to  the 

eye,' 
Which  makes  the  maids  whom  kings  are 

proud  to  cull 
From  fair  Circassia's  vales,  so  beautiful. 
All  is  in  motion;  rings  and  plumes  and 

pearls 
Arc  shining  everywhere : — some  younger 

girls 
Are  gone  by  moonlight  to  the  garden- 
beds. 
To  gather  fresh,  cool  chaplets  for  their 

heads;  — 
Gay  creatures!    sweet,    tho*   mournful, 

't  is  to  sec 
How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree 
Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood's 

innocent  day 
And  the  dear  fields  and  friendships  far 

away. 
The  maid  of  India,  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Champac's  leaves  of 

gold,* 

2  "  They  tinged  the  ends  of  her  fingers  scarlet 
with  Henna,  so  that  they  resembled  branches  of 
coral."  —  Story  0/  Prince  Futtun  in  Bakardo' 

MUSk. 

3  "  The  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
eyelids  with  a  powder  named  the  black  Kohol." 
—  Russel, 

"  None  of  these  ladies,"  says  Shaw,  "  take 
themselves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they 
have  tinged  the  hair  and  edges  of  their  eyelids 
with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  Now,  as  this  oper- 
tion  is  performed  by  dipping  first  into  the  powder 
a  small  wooden  l}odkin  of  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the 
eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  shail  have  a 
lively  image  of  what  the  Prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.) 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  remiiHfr  tfu  tyt$ 
with  painting:  T\\\%  pmctice  is  no  doubt  of  preat 
antiquity;  for  besides  the  instance  .ilready  taken 
notice  of,  we  find  that  where  Jezebel  is  said 
(2  Kings  \x.  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face,  the 
originjil  words  are,  she  adjusted  her  eyes  with 
the  po7»der  0/  lead-ore.''^  —  ShAVtv^s  Travels. 

4  "The  appearance  of  the  blossoms  of  the 

S old-colored  Campac  on  the  black  hair  of  the  Tn- 
ian  women  has  supplied  the  Sanscrit  Poets 
with  many  elegant  allusions."  —  See  Asiatic  Re* 
starches,  vol.  iv. 
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Thinks  of  the  time  when,  by  the  Ganges' 

flood, 
Her  little  pUynmtes  scattered  many  a  bod 
Upon  her  long  black  hair  with  glossy 

gleam 
Just     dripping     from    the    consecrated 

stream; 
While  the  young  Arab  haunted  by  the 

smell 
Of  her  own  mountain  flowers  as  by  a 

spell,— 
The  sweet   Elcaya^  and  that  courteous 

tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy,^ 
Sees  called  up  round  her  by  these  magic 

scents 
The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father*s 

tents; 
Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little 

pain, 
And  wishes  even  its  sorrows  back  again  I 

Meanwhile  thro*  vast  illuminated  halls, 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the 

falls 
Of   fragrant   waters  gushing   with   cool 

sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount  is  heard  around, 
Young  AziM  roams  bewildered, —  nor 

can  guess 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  lone- 
liness. 
Here  the  way  leads  o'er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo  thro*  long  corridors, 
Where  ranged  in  cassolets  and  silver  urns 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  burns. 
And  spicy  rods  such  as  illume  at  night 
The  bowers  of  Tibet  '  send  forth  odor- 
ous light. 
Like   Peris*  wands,  when   pointing  out 

the  road 
For  some  pure  Spirit  to  its  blest  abode : — 
And  here  at  once  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright 
as  noon; 

1  A  tree  famous  for  its  perfume,  and  common 
on  the  hill»  of  Yemen.  —  Niebukr^ 

2  Of  the  genu*  roimoea,  "  which  droops  its 
branches  whenever  anv  person  approaches  it, 
seeming  as  if  it  saluted  those  who  retire  under 
iU  shade."  —  Niehukr, 

3  "  Cloves  are  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  perfumed  rods,  which  men  of 
rank  keep  constantly  burning  in  their  presence." 
-  rwriirr'*  "Tibet.** 


Where  in  the  midst  reflecting  back  the 

rays 
In  broken  rainbows  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High   as    the   enamelled   cupola  which 

towers 
All   rich  with  Arabesques  of '  gold  and 

flowers : 
And    the    mosaic    floor   beneath  shines 

thro' 
The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain's  silvery 

dew, 
Like  the  wet,  glistening  shells  of  every 

dye 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love  in  those  fair,  living 

things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate  —  in  bond- 
age thrown 
For  their  weak  loveliness^ — is  like  her 

own! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden 

grace 
Thro'  water  brilliant  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  f^hes  shine 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine;  — 
While,  on  the  other,  latticed  lightly  in 
With  odoriferous  woods  of  Comorin,* 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is 

seen ; — 
Gay,  sparkling  loories  such  as  gleam  be- 
tween 
The    crimson    blossoms    of    the  coral- 
tree* 
In   the    warm    bles  of    India's    sunny 

sea: 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,*  and    the 

thrush 
Of    Hindostan^   whose  holy   warblings 

gush 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda*s  top;  — 

4  **Cest  d*oik  vitnt  U  his  d*ai99t,  ^m  Us 
A  rmbfs  apptUmt  Ond  C»mmri,  ti  cHmi  dm  mmdaL 
f«f  i'y  tr0$tv*  •ngramds  fummtiii.  ^^—D'NerMti- 

6  "  Thousands  of  variegated  loories  visit  the 
coral-trees.'*  —  Borrow. 

6  "  In    Mecca  there  are   Quantities  of  bloc 

Eigeons,  which  none  will  affright  or  abuse,  moch 
(ss  kUl.»»  —  /»*/•#  AccoiMit  of  the  Mahoaietaas 

7  "The  Pagoda  Thrush  b  Mtc«med  amo«s 
the  first  choristers  of  India.  It  siu  perched  on 
the  sacred  pagodas,  and  from  thence  delivers  it* 
melodious  song."  —  Pemmanft  "  Hindotan  ** 


^MCANWHILE.  THRO^  VAST 
ILLUMlkATED  HALLS. 
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Those  golden  birds  that  in  the  spice-time 

drop 
Aboot  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet 

food^ 
Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  o'er  the 

sammer  flood ; ' 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun 
Bsild  their  high  nests  of  faiidding  dnna- 

mon;  * 
In  short,  all  rare  and  beauteous  things 

that  fly 
Thro*  the  pure  element  here  calmly  lie 
Steeping  in  light,  like  the  green  birds* 

that  dwell 
In  Eden's  radiaot  fields  of  asphodel ! 

So  on,  thro'  scenes  past  all  imagining, 

More  like  the  luxuries  of  that  impious 
King.* 

Whom  Death's  dark  Angel  with  his  light- 
ning torch 

Struck  down  and  blasted  even  in  Pleas- 
ure's porch. 

Than  the  pure  dwelling  of  a  Prophet 
sent 

Armed  with  Heaven's  sword  for  man's 
enfranchisement  — 

Young  AziM  wandered,  looking  sternly 
round, 

Hb  simple  garo  and  war-boots'  clanking 
sound 

Bat  ill  according  with  the  pomp  and 
grace 

And  silent  loll  of  that  voluptuous  place. 

"Is  this,  then,"  thought  the  youth, 
*'  is  this  the  way 
"To free  man's  spirit  from  the  deadening 
sway 

1  Tmptmkr  adds,  that  while  the  Birds  of 
Piadbe  He  la  tUa  ioioxkated  state,  the  emmets 
come  ud  eat  off  their  lees ;  and  that  hence  it  is 
^  are  said  to  hare  no  feet 

2  Krds  of  Paradbe.  whkh,  at  the  nutmeg 
^3>on,  come  In  (bghu  from  the  sotithem  Isles  to 
l«Aa;  sad  **  tfat  atreafth  of  the  nutmec,'*  aajrs 
rtmt  nm ,  "  so  intoxicates  them  that  tney  fall 
4ead  drank  to  the  earth  ** 

3  '*Tbu  bird  which  liveth  in  Arabia,  and 
niUdeth  its  nest  with  dtmamon."  —  Ar^cm'r 
Yalfar  Errors. 

4  "  The  spiriu  of  the  Dartrrs  will  be  lodged 
'•  -ly— CiWw.,vol.  ix. 


*  the  cfOfM  of  graso  birds. 


iShedad,who  mads  tba  dsUckms  gardns  of 


'*  Of  worfdly  sloth,  —  to  teach  him  while 
he  lives 

**To  know  no  bliss  but  that  which  virtue 
gives, 

**And  when  he  dies  to  leave  his  lofty 
name 

**A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of 
fame? 

**  It  was  not  so,  Land  of  the  generous 
thought 

"And  daring  deed,  thy  god-like  sages 
taught ; 

**  It  was  not  thus  in  bowers  of  wanton  ease 

**  Thy  Freedom  nurst  her  sacred  energies; 

**  Oh !  not  beneath  the  enfeebling,  wither- 
ing glow 

**  Of  such  dull  luxury  did  those  myrtles 
grow 

♦•With  which  she  wreathed  her  sword 
when  she  would  dare 

**  Immortal  deeds;  but  in  the  bracing  ait 

**  Of  toil, — of  temperance,  —  of  that 
high,  rare, 

*'  Ethereal  virtue,  which  alone  can 
breathe 

*'  Life,  health,  and  lustre  into  Freedom's 
wreath. 

**  Who  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we 
press,  — 

•*  This  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wilder- 
ness, 

**  This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  bound- 
less seas, 

•*  The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities  1  — 

"Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave 
it  bore, 

"When  he  might  build  him  a  proud 
temple  there, 

"  A  name  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its 
space, 

**  And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting- 
place. 

•*  But  no — it  can  not  be,  that  one  whom 
God 

«*  Has  sent  to  break  the  wizard  False- 
hood's rod,  — 

•*  A  Prophet  of  the  Truth,  whose  mission 
draws 

**Its  rights  from  Heaven,  should  thus 
profane  its  cause 

trim,  in  imitation  of  Paradise,  and  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  the  first  time  be  attempted  to  enter 
ttiem. 
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**  With  the  world's  vulgar  pomps;  — no, 

no,  —  I  see  — 
"He   thinks   me  weak  —  this  glare  of 

luxury 
**  Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
**  Of  my  young  soul  —  shine  on,  *t  will 

stand  the  blaze!  '* 

So   thought    the    youth ;  —  but   even 

while  he  defied 
This  witching  scene  he  felt  its  witchery 

glide 
Thro'  every  sense.     The  perfume  breath- 
ing round, 
Like  a  pervading  spirit;  — the  still  sound 
Of  falling  waters,  lulling  as  the  song 
Of   Indian   bees    at   sunset   when   they 

throng 
Around  the  fragrant  NiLiCA,  and  deep 
In  its  blue  blossoms  hum  themselves  to 

sleep;  * 
And  music,  too  —  dear  music !  that  can 

touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it 

much  — 
Now  heard  far  off,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 
Like  the    faint,   exquisite   music  of    a 

dream; 
AH  was  too  much  for  him,  too  full  of 

bliss, 
The  heart  could  nothing  feel,  that  felt 

not  this; 
Softened  he  sunk  upon  a  couch  and  gave 
His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave 

on  wave 
Succeeding  in  smooth  seas  when  storms 

are  laid; 
He   thought  of  Zelica,  his  own  dear 

maid. 
And  of  the  lime  when  full  of  blissful  sighs 
They  sat  and   lookt   into   each   other's 

eyes. 
Silent  and  happy  —  as  if  God  had  given 
Naught  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side 

heaven. 

**  Oh,  my  loved  mistress,  thou  whose 
spirit  still 
**l8  with  me,  round  me,  wander  where 
I  will  — 

I  "  My  Panditt  assure  me  that  the  plant  be- 
fore  us  (the  Nilka)  is  their  Sephalica,  thus  named 
because  the  bees  are  supposed  to  sleep  on  its 
blossoms."  —  Sir  H^.  Jomi 


'*  It  is  for  thee,  for  thee  alone  I  seek 
"The  paths  of  glory;    to  light  up  thy 

cheek 
"  With  warm  approval  —  in  that  gentle 

look 
"To  read  my  praise  as  in  an  angel's 

book, 
"And  think  all  toils  rewarded  when  from 

thee 
"  I  gain  a  smile  worth  immortality! 
"How  shall  I  bear  the  moment,  when 

restored 
"  To  that  young  heart  where  I  alone  am 

Lord, 
"Tho*  of  such  bliss  unworthy, — since 

the  best 
"  Alone  deserve  to  be  the  happiest:  — 
"  Wh^n  from  those  lips  unbreathed  upon 

for  years 
"  I  shall  again  kiss  off  the  soul-felt  tears, 
"And  find  those  tears  warm  as  when 

last  they  started, 
"Those  sacred  kisses  pure  as  when  we 

parted. 
"  O  my  own  life !  —  why  should  a  single 

day, 
"A  moment  keep  me  from  those  arms 

away?  " 

WhUe  thus  he  thi&ks,  still  nearer  on 

the  breeze 
Come  those   delicious,  dream-like  har- 
monies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  dowoj 

links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  toward  the  sound,  and  far 

away 
Thro'  a  long  vista  sparkling  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps,  —  like  the  rich  track 

which  Day 
Leaves  on  the   waters,  when  he  sinks 

from  us. 
So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous;— 
He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  advance. 
Some  chained  together  in  the  maxy  dance 
By  fetters   forged   in   the   green   sonny 

bowers. 
As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of 

Flowers;* 


2  They  deferred  it  till  the  Kiaff  ol 
should  ascend  his  throne  of  cnameUed 
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And  some  disporting  round,  unlinkt  and 
free, 

IKlw seemed  to  mock  their  sisters'slavery ; 

And  round  and  round  them  still  in  wheel- 
ing flight 

Went  like  gay  moths  about  a  lamp  at 
night; 

While  others  waked,  as  gracefully  along 

Tbcir  feet  kept  time,  the  very  soul  of  song 

From  psaltery,  pipe,  and  lutes  of  heavenly 
thrill, 

Or  their  own  youthful  voices  heavenlier 
still. 

Aod  now  they  come,  now  pass  before  his 

Forms  such  as  Nature  moulds  when  she 

would  vie 
With  Fancy's  pencil  and  give  birth  to 

things 
Lovely  beyond  its  fairest  picturings. 
Awhile  they  dance   before    him,    then 

divide, 
Breiking  like  rosy  clouds  at  even -tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun,  — 
Till  silently  dispersing,  one  by  one, 
Thro*  many  a  path  that  from  the  cham- 
ber leads 
To   gardens,     terraces    and    moonlight 

meads, 
Tlieir  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the 

wind. 
And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains 

behind,  — 
Beckoning  them  back  in  vain  —  for  they 

are  gone 
And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light  alone; 
NoTcil  to  curtain  o*er  her  beauteous  brow. 
In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous 

now; 
Bot  a  light  golden  chain-work  round  her 

hair,i 
Soch  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  •  and  Shir  AS 

wear, 


1  "Ooe  dk  the  head-dresset  of  the  Persian 
*^<Ben  h  composed  of  a  light  golden  chain- work, 
*Et  with  tmaU  pearls,  with  a  tnin  gold  plate  pen- 
^,  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown-piece,  on  which 
■  iiapiuMed  an  Arabian  prayer,  and  which  hangs 
«Po«  the  cheek  below  the  ear."  — //o^mwy* 
Tavch. 

t  "  CertaJnly  the  women  of  Yesd  art  the  hand- 
•■wst  women  in  Persia.  The  proverb  Is.  tlwt 
I*  fi*c  happy  a  man  most  have  a  wife  of  Yezd, 
ottitt  bread  ol  Ycsd«Gat,  and  drink  the  wine  of 


From  which  on  either  side  gracefully  hung  . 
A  golden  amulet  in  the  Arab  tongue. 
Engraven  o*er  with  some  immortal  line 
From  Holy  Writ  or  bard  scarce  less  di- 
vine; 
While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she 

stood, 
Held   a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal- 
wood. 
Which  once  or  twice  she  touched  with 

hurried  strain. 
Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again. 
But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
At  AziM,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 
She  saw  thro'  all  his  features  calmed  her 

fear. 
And  like  a  half-tamed  antelope  more  near, 
Tho'  shrinking  still,  she   came;  —  then 

sat  her  down 
Upon   a   musnud's*  edge,   and,  bolder 

grown, 
In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Isfahan  * 
Touched   a   preluding   strain   and   thus 
began : — 

There  's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bends- 
MBBR*s  '  stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all 
the  day  long; 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  *t  was  like 
a  sweet  dream. 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's 
song. 

That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget. 
But  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  the 
year 
I  think  —  is  the  nightingale  singing  there 
yet? 
Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm 
Bbndemebr? 

No,  the  roses  soon  withered  that  hung 
o*er  the  wave, 
But  some  blossoms  were  gathered  while 
freshly  they  shone, 

3  Musnuds  are  cushioned  seats,  usually  re* 
served  for  persons  of  distinction. 

4  The  Persians,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  call 
their  musical  modes  or  Perdas  by  the  names  of 
different  countries  or  cities,  as  the  mode  of  Isfa> 
han,  the  mode  of  Irak,  etc. 

5  A  river  which  flows  near  the  ruins  of  ChiV 
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^nd  a  dew  was  distilled  from  their  flowers 
that  gave 
All   the   fragrance   of   summer  when 
summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight  ere  It 
dies 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a 
year; 
Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  aa  't  was  then  to 
my  eyes, 
Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm 
Bkndbmbbr  ! 

"  Poor  maiden !  **  thought  the  youth, 
•*  if  thou  wert  sent 

*<  With  thy  soft  lute  and  beauty's  blan- 
dishment 

"To  wake  unholy  wishes  in  this  heart, 

**0r  tempt  its  truth,  thou  little  know'st 
the  art. 

•*  For  tho*  thy  lips  should  sweetly  coonsel 
wrong, 

"Those  vestal  eyes  would  disavow  its 
song: 

**But  thou  hast  breathed  such  purity, 
thy  lay 

"Returns  so  fondly  to  youth's  virtuous 
day, 

"And  leads  thy  soul  —  if  e*er  it  wan- 
dered thence  — 

"  So  gently  back  to  its  first  innocence, 

"  That  I  would  sooner  stop  the  unchained 
dove, 

"  When  swift  returning  to  its  home  of 
love, 

'*  And  round  its  snowy  wing  new  fetters 
twine, 

**  Than  turn  from  virtue  one  pure  wish 
of  thine l" 

Scarce   had   this   feeling    past,   when 
sparkling  thro' 
The  gently  open'd  curtains  of  light  blue 
That  veiled  the  breezy  casement,  count- 
less eyes 
Peeping  like  stars  thro*  the  blue  evening 

skies, 
Ix>oked  laughing  in  as  if  to  mock  the  pair 
That  sat  so  still  and  melancholy  there: — 
And  now  the  curtains  fly  apart  and  in 
From  the  cool  air  mid  showers  of  jessamine 
Which  those  without  fling  after  them  in 
play, 


Two  lightsome  maideni  spring,  —  light- 
some as  they 
Who  live  in  the  air  on  odors,  —  and 

around 
The  bright  saloon,  scarce  conscioas  of 

the  growid. 
Chase  one  another  in  a  varying  dance 
Of  mirth  and  languor,  oo3nicts  and  ad- 
vance, 
Too  eloquently  like  love's  warm  par« 

suit: — 
While  she  who  sung  so  gently  to  the  lute 
Her  dream  of  home  steals  timidly  away. 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  sanuncr's  ray, — 
But  takes  with  her  from  AziM's  heart 

that  sigh 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us 

by 
In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovely  to  re- 


Creatures  of  light  we  never  sec  again  I 

Around  the  white  necks  of  the  nymphs 

who  danced 
Hung    carcanets    of    orient   gems    that 

glanced 
More  brilliant  than  the  sea-glass  glitter- 
ing o'er 
The  hills  of  crvstal  on  the  Caspian  shore  ;^ 
While  from  their  long,  dark  tresses,  in  a 

fall 
Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 
As  those  that  on  the  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Eden  shake  in  the  eternal  breeie,* 
Rung  round  their  steps,  at  every  boand 

more  sweet, 
As  't  were  the  ecstatic  language  of  their 

feet. 
At  length  the  chase  was  o'er,  and  they 

stood  wreathed 
Within  each  other's  arms;    while  soft 

there  breathed 
Thro*  the  cool  casement,  mingled  with 

the  sighs 

1  "To  the  north  of  m  (oa  the  cout  of  tW 
Caspian,  near  Badku,)  was  a  mounuin,  which 
sparkled  like  diamonds,  arising  from  the  seafglasa 
and  crysuls  with  which  it  aboands."  — /wtm^ 
0/  tht  Russian  A  mbassadar  t0  PtrsitL,  1746. 

Towhich will  b*  added  the  MMwdof  1 


bells,  hanging  on  the  treea.  wMch  will  be  p«l  la 
motion  by  the  wind  proceeding  from  the  tbtwa 
o<  God,  as  oUea  aa  ike  Uaaaad  wish  for  Mufe." 
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Of  iKKNilaghi  flowcn,  music  that  seemed 
to  rise 

From  some  still  lake,  so  liquidly  it  rose; 

And  as  it  swelled  agaia  at  each  faint 
close 

The  ear  could  track  thro*  all  that  maae 
of  chords 

And  jroung  sweet  voices  these  impas- 
sioned words: — 

A  Spirit  there  is  whose  fracrant  sigh 
Is  burning  now  thro*  earth  and  air ; 
Where  cheeks  are  blushing  the  Spirit  is 
nigh. 
Where  lips  are  meeting  the  Spirit  is 
there! 

His  hreath  is  the  soul  of  flowers  like 
these. 
And  his  floating  eyes  —  oh!  they  re- 
semble * 
Kne  water-Ulies,*  when  the  breeze 
Is  making  the  stream  around  them 
tremble. 

Hiil   to   thee,  hail   to  thee,   kindling 
power! 
Spirit  of  Love,  Spirit  of  Bliss ! 
Thy  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour, 
And  there   never   was  moonlight  so 
sweet  as  thb. 

By  the  fair  and  brave 

Who  blushing  unite. 
Like  the  san  and  wave. 

When  they  meet  at  night; 

By  the  tear  that  shows 
When  passion  is  nigh, 

As  the  rain-drop  flows 
From  the  heat  of  the  sky; 

By  the  first  love-beat 
Of  the  youthful  heart. 

By  the  bhss  to  meet. 
And  the  pain  to  part; 

By  all  that  thou  hast 

To  mortals  given, 
Which  —  oh,  could  it  last. 

This  earth  were  heaven  1 

1  "  Whose  wantoQ  eyes  resemble  blue  water« 
tttt,  tfioted  by  the  bree«e."  —Jayadrva. 
>  The  blue  lotos,  whkh  grows  in  Cashmere 


We  call  thee  hither,  entrancing  Power  I 
Spirit  of  Love !  Spirit  of  Bliss  I 

Thy  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour, 
And   there   never  was  moonlight   so 
sweet  as  this. 

Impatient  of  a  scene  whose  luxuriet 
stole. 

Spite  of  himself,  too  deep  into  his  soul. 

And  where,  midst  all  that  the  young 
heart  loves  most. 

Flowers,  music,  smiles,  to  yield  was  to 
be  lost, 

The  youth  had  started  up  and  turned 
away 

From  the  light  nymphs  and  their  luxuri* 
ous  lay 

To  muse  upon  the  pictures  that  hung 
round,'  — 

Bright  images,  that  spoke  without  a 
sound, 

And  views  like  vistas  into  fairy  ground. 

But  here  again  new  spells  came  o*er  his 
sense :  — 

All  that  the  pencirs  mute  omnipotence 

Could  call  up  into  life,  of  soft  arid  fair. 

Of  fond  and  passionate,  was  glowing 
there; 

Nor  yet  too  warm,  but  touched  with 
tnat  fine  art 

Which  paints  of  pleasure  but  the  purer 
part; 

Which  knows  even  Beauty  when  half- 
veiled  is  best,  — 

Like  her  own  radiant  planet  of  the 
west. 

Whose  orb  when  half  retired  looks  love- 
liest.* 

Tkert  hung  the  history  of  the  Genii- 
King, 

Traced  thro*  each  gay,  voluptuous  wan- 
dering 

3  It  has  be«n  gcDerally  saifpoMd  that  the 
Mahometans  prohibit  all  pictures  of  animals ;  but 
Todtrmi  shows  that,  though  the  practice  is  for- 
Irfdden  bv  the  Koran,  they  are  not  mors  averse 
to  painted  figures  and  images  than  other  people. 
From  Mr.  Murphy's  work,  too,  we  find  that  th« 
Arabs  of  Spain  YauA  no  objsctioa  to  the  iniroduc- 
tioo  of  figures  into  painting. 

4  This  is  not  quite  astronomically  trtie.  "  Dr. 
Hadley  [savs  Keil]  has  shown  that  Venos  If 
brightest  when  she  is  about  forty  degrees  re> 
moved  from  the  sun;  9"\  that  then  but  #«//  m 
ftmrtk  part  of  her  ludd  cdak  is  to  be  ssta  fmas 
tht  earth." 
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With  her  from  Saba^s  bowers,  in  whose 

bright  eyes 
He  read   that    to    be    blest    is    to    be 

wise;*  — 
Here  fond  Zuleika  ^  woos  with  open 

arms 
The   Hebrew  boy   who   flies  from  her 

young  charms, 
Yet  flying  turns  to  gaze  and  half  undone 
Wishes  that  Heaven  and  she  could  both 

be  won; 
And  here  Mohammed  born  for  love  and 

guile 
Forgets    the    Koran     in    his    Mary*b 

smile ;  — 
Then   beckons  some  kind  angel    from 

above 
With   a   new   text    to  consecrate   their 

love.' 

With  rapid  step,  yet  pleased  and  lin- 
gering eve, 
Did  the  youth  pass  these  pictured  stories 

by. 

And  hastened  to  a  casement  where  the 

light 
Of  the  calm  moon  came  in  and  freshly 

bright 

1  For  the  loves  of  King  Solomon  (who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  whole  race  of 
Genii)  with  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Shcba  or  Saba, 
see  D*Herbelot^  and  ihe  Notes  on  tfu  Koran, 
clap.  a. 

*'  In  the  palace  which  Solomon  ordered  to  be 
built  against  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Saba, 
the  floor  or  pavement  was  of  transparent  glass, 
laid  over  running  water,  in  which  fish  were 
swinunin^."  Tlii*  led  the  Queen  into  a  ytry 
natural  mistake,  uliich  the  Koran  has  not  thought 
beneath  its  dignity  to  commemorate.  **  It  was 
said  unto  her,  *  Knter  the  palace.'    And  when 


she  saw  it  she  imagined  it  to  be  a  great  water ; 
and  she  discovered  her  legs?  hy  lifting  up  her 
robe  to  pass  through  it.     Wnereu|>on  Solomon 


said  to  her, 
floored 


her,    *  Verily,   this  is  the  place  evenly 
with  glass.'  ••  —  Chap.  27. 

2  The  wife  "bf  Potlphar,  thus  named  by  the 
Orientals. 

rhe  passion  which  this  frail  beauty  of  antiq- 
uity conceived  for  her  young  Hebrew  slave  has 
given  rise  to  a  much  esteemed  poem  in  the  Per- 
si.i  \  language,  entitled  Yusef  vnu  Zelikhn,  by 
SimretUht  Jamil  the  manuscript  copy  of  which, 
ii  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  whole  world."  —  A*;// 
upon  NotCi  Trattilation  0/  Hn/et. 

3  The  particulars  of  Mahomet's  amour  with   . 
Mary,  the  Coptic  girl,  in  justification  of  which 
be  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  Koran,  may  be 
found  in  Gagnur's  Notes  upon  Abul/eda,  p.  151.    I 


The  fields  without  were  seen,  sleeping  as 

still 
As  if  no  life  remained  in  breeze  or  rill. 
Here  paused  he  while  the  music  now 

less  near 
Breathed  with  a  holier  language  on  his 

ear, 
As  tho'  the  distance  and  that  heavenly 

ray 
Thro'  which  the  sounds  came   Boating 

took  away 
All  that  had  been  too  earthly  in  the  lay. 

Oh!  could  he  listen  to  such  sounds 

unmoved, 
And  by  that  light  —  nor  dream  of  her  be 

loved  ? 
Dream  on,  unconscious  boy!  while  yd 

thou  may'st; 
'T  is  the  last  bliss  thy  soul   shall  ever 

taste. 
Clasp  yet  awhile  her  image  to  thy  heart, 
Ere  all  the  light  that  made  it  dear  de- 
part. 
Think  of  her  smiles  as  when  thou  sawVt 

them  last, 
Clear,   beautiful,   by    naught    of   earth 

o'ercast ; 
Recall  her  tears  to  thee  at  parting  given, 
Pure  as  they  weep,  1/ angels  weep  in 

Heaven. 
Think  in  her  own  still  bower  she  waits 

thee  now 
With  the  same  glow  of  heart  and  bloom 

of  brow. 
Yet  shrined  in  solitude  —  thine  all,  thine 

only, 
Like  the  one  star  above  thee,  bright  and 

lonely. 
Oh !    that  a  dream  so  sweet,  so  long 

enjoyed, 
Should  be  so  sadly,  cmelly  destroyed ! 

The    song    is     husht,    the    laughing 

nymphs  are  flown. 
And  he  is  left  musing  of  bliss,  alone:— 
Alone?  —  no,    not    alone  —  that   heavy 

sigh, 
That  sob  of  grief  which  broke  from  sonu 

one  nigh  — 
Whose   could   it  be?  —  alas!   is  miser; 

found 
Here,   even    here,   on    this    enchanted 

ground  ? 
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He  turns  and  sees  a  female  form  close 

veiled, 
Leming,  as  if  both  heart  and  strength 

bad  failed, 
Against  a  pillar  near; — not  glittering 

o*er 
Wiih  gems   and   wreaths    such  as  the 

others  wore, 
Bat  in  that  deep-blue,  melancholy  dress,^ 
Bokhara's  maidens  wear    in  mindful- 
ness 
Of  friends    or    kindred,    dead    or  far 

away;— 
And  such  as  Zeuca  had  on  that  day 
He  left  her  —  when  with  heart  too  full 

to  speak 
He  took  away  her  last  warm  tears  upon 

bis  cheek. 

A  strange  emotion  stirs  within  him,  — 

more 
Than  mere  compassion  ever  waked  be- 
fore; 
Unconsciously  he  opes  his  arms  while 

she 
Springs    forward    as    with     life's    last 

energy. 
B«t,  swooning  in  that  one  convulsive 

bound, 
Shiks  ere  she  reach  his  arms  upon  the 

ground; — 
Her  veil  falls  off  —  her  faint  hands  clasp 

his  knees  — 
T  is  she  herself  I  —  't  is  Zbuca    he 

sees! 
Bat,  ah,  so  pale,  so  changed  —  none  but 

a  lover 
Coold  in  that  wreck  of  beauty's  shrine 

discover 
The  once  adored  divinity  —  even  he 
Stood   for    some    moments    mute,   and 

doabtingly 
Put  back  (he  ringlets  from  her  brow,  and 

gaaed 
Upon  those  Kds  where  once  such  lustre 

blued. 
Ere  he  could  think  she  was  indeed  his 

own, 
Own  darKng  maid  whom  he  so  long  had 

known 
la  joy  and  sorrow,  lieautiful  in  both; 

1  "Deep  blue  is  Ibcir  moamiag  color.'*  — 


Who,  even  when  grief  was  heaviest  — 
when  loath 

He  left  her  for  the  wars — in  that  worst 
hour 

Sat  in  her  sorrow  like  the  sweet  night- 
flower,* 

When  darkness  brings  its  weeping  glories 
out, 

And  spreads  its  sighs  like  frankincense 
about. 

•*  Look  up,  my  Zbuca —  one  moment 

show 
"Those  gentle  eyes  to  me  that  I  may 

know 
**  Thy  life,  thy  loveliness  is  not  all  gone, 
**  But  there  at   least   shines   as   it  ever 

shone. 
**  Come,  look  upon  thy  AziM  —  one  dear 

glance, 
•*  Like  those  of  old,  were  heaven !  what- 
ever chance 
**  Hath  brought  thee  here,  oh,  't  was  a 

blessed  one ! 
**  There  —  my  loved  lips —  they  move  — 

that  kiss  hath  run 
**  Like  the  first  shoot  of  life  thro'  every 

vein, 
**  And  now  I  clasp  her,  mine,  all  mine 

again. 
"Oh  the   delight  —  now,   in  this  very 

hour, 
••  When  had  the  whole  rich  world  i)een 

in  my  power, 
"  I  should  have  singled  out  thee,  only 

thee, 
"From    the    whole    world's    collected 

treasury  — 
*'To  have   thee  here  —  to  hang    thus 

fondly  o'er 
"  My   own,   best,  purest  Zelica  once 

more!  " 

It  was  indeed  the  touch  of  those  fond 

lips 
Upon  her  eyes  that  chased  their  short 

eclipse, 
And  gradual  as  the  snow  at  Heaven's 

breath 
Melts  off  and  shows  the  azure  flowers 

beneath, 

2  The  sorrowful  nvctantfies,  which  begins  to 
spread  its  rich  odor  alter  sunset. 
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Her  lids  unclosed  and  the  bright  eyes 

were  seen 
Gazing  on  his  —  not,  as  they  late  had 

been, 
Quick,   restless,   wild,    but    mournfully 

serene; 
As  if  to  lie  even  for  that  tranced  minute 
So  near  his  heart  had  consolation  in  it; 
And  thus  to  wake  in  his  beloved  caress 
Took  from  her  soul  one  half  its  wretch- 
edness. 
But,  when  she  heard  him  call  her  good 

and  pure, 
Oh !  *t  was  too  much  ^-  too  dreadful  to 

endure ! 
Shuddering  she  broke  away   from   his 

embrace, 
And  hiding  with  both  hands  her  guilty 

face 
Said  in  a  tone  whose  anguish  would  have 

riven 
A  heart  of  very  marble,   "Pure! — oh 

Heaven!**  — 

That  tone — those  looks  so  changed  — 
the  withering  blight, 

That  sin  and  sorrow  leave  where'er  they 
light; 

The  dead  despondency  of  those  sunk 
eyes, 

Where  once,  had  he  thus  met  her  by 
surprise. 

He  would  have  seen  himself,  too  happy 
boy, 

Reflected  in  a  thousand  lights  of  joy; 

And  then  the  place,  —  that  bright,  un- 
holy place. 

Where  vice  lay  hid  beneath  each  win- 
ning grace 

And  charm  of  luxury  as  the  viper  weaves 

7ts  wily  covering  of  sweet  balsam 
leaves,*  — 

All  struck  upon  his  heart,  sudden  and 
cold 

As  death  itself;  —  it  needs  not  to  be 
told  — 

No,  no  —  he  sees  it  all  plain  as  the 
brand 

Of  burning  shame  can  mark  —  whate*er 
the  hand, 

1  "Concerning  the  vipers,  which  Pliny  Mva 
were  frcf^uent  amoos  the  baltam-trees,  I  made 
very  particular  inquiry;  several  were  brought 
me  alive  both  to  Vambo  and  Jidda."  -  Bruct, 


That  could  from  Heaven  and  him  ladi 

brightness  sever, 
*Tb  done  —  to  Heaven  and  him  ibe  'i 

lost  for  ever ! 
It  was  a  dreadful  moment;  not  the  tetrt, 
The  lingering,  lasting  misery  of  years 
Could  match  that  minute*8  angukh  —  all 

the  worst 
Of  sorrow's  elements  in  that  dark  bunt 
Broke  o*er  his  soul  and  with  one  crash 

of  fate 
Laid  the  whole  hopes  of  his  Kfe  deso- 
late. 

'*  Oh !  curse  me  not,'*  she  cried,  as 

wild  be  tost 
His  desperate  hand  towards  Heav*n  — 

•»  tho*  I  am  lost, 
<*  Think  not  that  guilt,  that  falsehood 

made  me  fall, 
'*  No>  no  —  *t  was  grief,  't  was  madness 

did  it  all! 
"  Nay,  doubt  me  not  —  the'  all  thy  kjvt 

hath  ceased  — 
**  I  know  it  hath — yet,  yet  believe,  at 

least, 
**That    every  spark  of    reason's  light 

must  be 
**  Quenched  in  this  brain  ere  I  couk) 

stray  from  thee. 
•*  They  told  me  thou  wert  dead — why. 

AziM,  why 
**  Did  we  not,  both  of  us,  that  instai»( 

die 
'*When  we  were  parted?  oh!  couldit 

thou  but  know 
'*  With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe 
**  I  wept   thy  absence  —  o*er  and  o*ct 

again 
*»  Thinking    of    thee,    still    thee,    tiU 

thought  grew  pain, 
**And  memory  like  a  drop  that  nigkl 

and  day 
**  Falls  cold  and  ceaseless  wore  ray  heart 

away. 
**  Didst  thou  but  know  how  pale  I  sat  at 

home, 
'*  My  eyes  still  turned  the  way  tbo« 

wert  to  come, 
"And,  all  the  long,  long  night  of  hope 

and  fear, 
**  Thy  voice  and  step  still  sounding  in 

my  car  — 
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•*0h  God!  thon  wouldst  not  wonder 

that  at  last, 
**Whea  crery  hope  was  all  at   once 

overcast, 
"When  I  beard  frightful  voices  round 

OMsay 
"Aum  is  dead! — this  wretched  brain 

gave  way, 
"And  I  became  a  wreck,   at  random 

driTen, 
"  Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of 

Heaven  — 
"All  wild  —  and  even  this  quenchless 

love  within 
"Tamed  to  foul  fires  to  light  me  into 

sin!  — 
"  Thon    pitiest    me  —  I     knew    thou 

wouldst-^tbat  skv 
"Hath  naught  beneath  it  half  so  lorn 

•si. 
"  The  fiend,  who  lured  me  hither — hist ! 

come  near, 
"  Or  thou  too,  thou  art  lost,  if  he  should 

hear— 
"  Told  me  such  things  —  oh !  with  such 

devilish  art, 
"As  would  have  ruined  even  a  holier 

heart  — 
"  Of  thee,  and  of  that  ever-radiant  sphere, 
"Where  blest  at  length,  if  I  but  served 

him  here, 
"  I  sboald  for  ever  live  in  thy  dear  sight, 
"  And  drink  from  those  pure  eyes  eternal 

iight. 
"  Think,  think  how  lost,  how  maddened 

I  must  be, 
"To  hope  that  guilt  couid  lead  to  God 

or  thee! 
"TboQ  weep'st  for  wit — do  weep— oh, 

that  Idmst 
"  Kiss  off  that  tear !  but,  no  —  these  lips 

sre  cmrst, 
"They  must  not  touch  thee;—  one  divine 


"  One  blessed  moment  of  forgetfulness 
"  I  We  bad  within  those  arms  and  that 

shall  be 
"  Shrined  in  my  soul's  deep  memory  till 

I  die; 
"  The  last  of  joy's  last  relics  here  below, 
"The  one  sweet  drop,  in  all  this  waste 

of  woe, 
"  My  heart  has  treasured  from  affection's 

spring. 


'*To  soothe  and  cool  its  deadly  wither- 

ing! 
*<Bttt  thou — yes,  thou  must  go  —  for 

ever  go; 
*<  This  place  is  not  for  thee  —  for  thee ! 

oh  no, 
"  Did  I  but  tell  thee  half,  thy  tortured 

brain 
"  Would  burn  like  mine,  and  mine  go 

wild  again  1 
*<  Enough  Uiat  Guilt  reigns  here  —  that 

hearts  once  good 
**Now  tainted,  chilled  and  broken  arc 

his  food.  — 
*' Enough    that    we    are    parted  —  that 

there  rolls 
"A  6ood  of  headlong  fate  between  our 

souls, 
*'  Whose  darkness  severs  me  as  wide  from 

thee 
"  As  hell  from  heaven  to  all  eternity !" 

**Zbuca,   Zkuca!"    the  youth  ex- 
claimed. 
In  all  the  tortures  of  a  mind  inflamed 
Almost  to  madness  —  **  by  that  sacred 

Heaven, 
*•  Where  yet,  if  prayers  can  move,  thou  *lt 

be  forgiven, 
"  As  thou  art  here  —  here,  in  this  writh- 
ing heart, 
**A11  sinful,  wild,  and  ruined   as  thou 

art! 
*'  By  the  remembrance  of  our  once  pure 

love, 
**  Which  like  a  church-yard  light  still 

burns  above 
"The  grave  of  our  lost  souls  —  which 

guilt  in  thee 
'*  Cannot  extingubh  nor  despair  in  me  1 
**  I  do  conjure,  implore  thee  to  fly  hence  — 
**  If  thou  hast  yet  one  spark  of  innocence, 
**  Fly  with  me  from  this  place  '*  — 

"With  thee!  oh  bliss! 
**  *  T  is  worth  whole  years  of  torment  to 

hear  this« 
*«  What !  take  the  lost  one  with  thee?  — 

let  her  rove 
**  By  thy  dear  side,  as  in  those  days  of 

love, 
"  When  we  were  both  so  happy,  both  so 

pure  — 
"Too   heavenly   dream!  if   there  's  on 

earth  a  cure 
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"For  the  sunk  heart,  *t  is  this  —  day 

alter  day 
"  To  be  the  blest  companion  of  thy  way; 
**  To  hear  thy  angel  eloquence  —  to  see 
"  Those  virtuous  eyes  for  ever  turned  on 

me; 
"  And  in  their  light  re-chastened  silently, 
"  Like  the  stained  web  that  whitens  in 

the  sun, 
•*  Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon ! 
"  And  thou  wilt  pray  for  me  —  I  know 

thou  wilt  — 
•*  At  the  dim  vesper  hour  when  thoughts 

of  guilt 
"  Come  heaviest  o*er  the  heart  thou  'It 

lift  thine  eyes 
**  Full  of  sweet  tears  unto  the  darkening 

skies 
•*  And  plead  for  me  with  Heaven  till  I 

can  dare 
"To  fix  my  own  weak,  sinful  glances 

there; 
••  Till  the  good  angels  when  they  see  me 

cling 
"  For  ever  near  thee,  pale  and  sorrow- 
ing, 
"Shall  for  thy  sake  pronounce  my  soul 

forgiven, 
"  And  bid  thee  take  thy  weeping  slave  to 

Heaven ! 
"  Oh  yes,  I  *11  fly  with  thee  **  — 

Scarce  had  she  said 
These   breathless  words   when   a  voice 

deep  and  dread 
As  that  of  MoNKER  waking  up  the  dead 
From  their  first  sleep  —  so  startling  *t  was 

to  both  — 
Rung   thro*  the  casement   near,  "Thy 

oath!  thy  oath!'* 
Oh  Heaven,  the  ghastliness  of  that  Maid's 

look !  — 
"  *T  is  he,"  i'aintly  she  cried,  while  terror 

shook 
Her   inmost  core,  nor  durst  she  lift  her 

eyes, 
Tho'  thro'  the  casement,  now  naught  but 

the  skies 


And  moonlight  fields  were  seen,  calm  as 

before  — 
"  'Tishe,  andlamhis — all,  all  b  o'er  — 
"Go  — fly  this  instant, or  thou  *rt  ruin'd 

too  — 
"  My  oath,  my  oath,  oh  God !  *t  is  all  too 

true, 
"True  as  the  worm  in  this  cold  heart  it 

is  — 
"I  am  Mokanna's  bride  —  his,  Azm, 

his  — 
"The  Dead  stood  round  us  while  I  spoke 

that  vow, 
"  Their  blue  lips  echoed  it  —  I  hear  them 

now! 
"  Their  eyes  glared  on  me,  while  I  pledged 

that  bowl, 
"  *T  was  burning  blood  —  I  feel  it  in  my 

soul ! 
"And   the   Veiled    Bridegroom  —  hist! 

I  've  seen  to-night 
"  What  angels  know  not  of — so  fonl  a 

sight, 
"So  horrible — oh!  never  may'st  thou 

see 
"  What  tfure  Ues  hid  from  aU  bat  heU 

and  me ! 
"But   I   must  hence  —  off,  off  —  lam 

not  thine, 
"  Nor  Heaven's,  nor  Love's,  nor  aught 

that  is  divine  — 
"  Hold  me  not  —  ha !  think'st  thoa  the 

fiends  that  sever 
"  Hearts  cannot  sunder  hands?  —  thus, 

then  —  for  ever !" 

With  all  that  strength  which  madness 

lends  the  weak 
She  flung  away  his  arm ;  and  with  a  shriek 
Whose  sound  tho'  he  should  linger  oat 

more  years 
Than  wretch  e'er  told  can  never  leave 

his  ears  — 
Flew  up  thro'  that  long  avenue  of  light. 
Fleetly  as  some  dark,  ominous  bird  of 

night. 
Across  the  sun,  and  soon  was  out  of  sight ! 


Lalla  Rookh  could  think  of  nothing  all  day  but  the  misery  of  the«c  two 
young  lovers.  Her  gaycly  was  gone,  and  she  looked  pensively  even  upon  Fadla- 
DEBN.  She  felt,  too,  without  knowing  why,  a  sort  of  uneasy  pleasure  in  imagining 
that  AztM  must  have  been  just  such  a  youth  as  Feramorz;  just  as  worthy  to 
enjoy  all  the  blessings,  without  any  of  the  pangs,  of  that  illusive  passion,  woidi 
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too  often  like  the  sunny  apples  of  Istkahar  ^  is  all  sweetness  on  one  side  and  all 
bitterness  on  the  other. 

As  they  passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sunset  they  saw  a  young  Hindoo 
firl  upon  the  bank,^  whose  employment  seemed  to  them  so  strange  that  they 
stopped  their  palankeens  to  observe  her.  She  had  lighted  a  small  lamp  filled  with 
oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  in  an  earthen  dish  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
bad  committed  it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream;  and  was  now  anxiously 
watching  its  progress  down  the  current,  heedless  of  the  gay  cavalcade  which  had 
drawn  up  beside  her.  Lalla  Kookh  was  all  curiosity;  — when  one  of  her  attend- 
ants, who  had  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  (where  this  ceremony  is  so 
frequent  that  often  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  the  river  is  seen  glittering  all  over 
with  lights,  like  the  Oton-tala  or  Sea  of  Stars,')  informed  the  Princess  that  it  was 
the  usual  way  in  which  the  friends  of  those  who  had  gone  on  dangerous  voyages 
oficred  up  vows  for  their  safe  return.  If  the  lamp  sunk  immediately  the  omen  was 
disastrous;  but  if  it  went  shining  down  the  stream  and  continued  to  burn  till  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  the  return  of  the  beloved  object  was  considered  as  certain. 

Lalla  Rookh  as  they  moved  on  more  than  once  looked  back  to  observe  how 
the  young  Hindoo's  lamp  proceeded;  and  while  she  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
still  unextinguished  she  could  not  help  fearing  that  all  the  hopes  of  this  life  were 
DO  better  than  that  feeble  light  upon  the  river.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was 
passed  in  silence.  She  now  for  the  first  time  felt  that  shade  of  melancholy  which 
ccHnes  over  the  youthful  maiden's  heart  as  sweet  and  transient  as  her  own  breath 
upon  a  mirror;  nor  was  it  till  she  heard  the  lute  of  Feramorz,  touched  lightly  at 
the  door  of  her  pavilion  that  she  waked  from  the  revery  in  which  she  had  been 
wandering.  Instantly  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  pleasure;  and  after  a  few 
unheard  remarks  from  Fadladeen  upon  the  indecorum  of  a  poet  seating  himself 
in  presence  of  a  Princess  every  thing  was  arranged  as  on  the  preceding  evening  and 
ill  listened  with  eagerness  while  the  story  was  thus  continued :  — 


Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd 

the  way. 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 
This  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short 

hones. 
Hath  sprung  np  bere,^  as  ii  the  magic 

powers 

1  **  In  the  territonr  of  Istkahar  there  is  a  kind 
fli  apple,  half  of  which  is  sweet  and  half  sour." 

2  For  an  account  of  this  ceremony,  see  Grand- 
^t "  Vtjfagt  in  the  Indian  Ocean." 

3  **  The  place  where  the  Whangho,  a  river  of 
Tibet,  r»£S,  and  where  there  are  more  than  a 
teodred  spnojn,  which  sparkle  like  stars; 
•beace  ti  is  caned  Hotun-nor,  that  is,  the  Sea  of 
Sorv"  —  Descrt/tiffft  0/  TUnt  in  Pinkerton. 

*  **Tbe  I>escaror  Imperial  Camp  is  divided, 
kkc  a  re^lar  town,  into  squares,  alleys,  and 
atets,  and  from  a  rising  ground  fumisnes  one 
^  the  raost  agreeable  prospects  in  the  world. 
Startioi;  op  'v\  a  few  hours  in  an  uninhabited 
I>Ujn,  R  raises  the  idea  of  a  city  built  by  enchant- 
Bent  Even  those  who  leave  their  houses  in 
cities  to  follow  ihe  prince  in  his  progress  are  f re< 


Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star^ 
Built  the  high  pillared  halls  of   Chil- 

MINAR,^ 

Had  conjur'd  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun- 
bright  armory :  — 

6  The  edifices  of  Chilminar  and  Balbec  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Genii,  actiof 
under  the  orders  of  Jan  ben  Jan,  who  governed 
the  world  long  before  the  time  dL  Adam. 

quently  so  charmed  with  the  Lescar,  when  situ, 
ated  in  a  beautitul  and  convenient  place,  that 
they  cannot  prevail  with  themselves  to  remove. 
To  prevent  this  inconvenience  to  the  court,  the 
Emperor,  after  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  the 
tradesmen  to  follow,  orders  them  to  be  burnt  out 
of  their  tents."  —  Daw's  Hindostan. 

Colonel  Wilks  gives  a  lively  picture  of  ao 
Eastern  encampment: — "His  camp,  like  that 
of  most  Indian  armies,  exhibited  a  motley  coUeo 
tion  of  covers  from  the  scorching  sun  and  dews 
of  the  nif;ht,  variegated  according  to  the  taste  01 
I  means  of  each  individual,  by  extensive  inclosures 
of  colored  calico  surrounding  superb  suites  of 
tents ;  by  ragged  duths  or  hlankets  stretched 
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Princely  paTilioos  screened  by  numy  a 

fold 
Of  crimson  cloth  and  topt  with  balls  of 

gold:  — 
Steeds  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver 

spun, 
Their  chains  and  poitreb  glittering  in  the 

sun; 
And  camels  tufted  o'er  with  Yemen's  I 

shells!  I 

Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-toned 

bells!  j 

I 
But  yester-cve,  so  motionless  around,    I 
So  mute  was  this  wide  plain  that  not  a 

sound 
But  the  far  torrent  or  the  Ibcnst  bird* 
Hunting  among  the   thickets  could  be 

heard; — 
Yet  hark!  what  discords  now  of  every 

kind, 
Shouts,  laughs,  and  screams  are  revelling 

in  the  wind;  I 

The    neigh   of    cavalry;  —  the  tinkling  ' 

throngs 
Of     laden    camels    and    their    drivers' 

songs;*  — 

1  "A  superb  camel,  ornamented  with  strings 
and  tufts  of  small  shells.*'  —  AH  B^y. 

2  A  native  of  Khorassan,  and  allured  south- 
ward b^  means  of  the  water  of  a  fountain  be- 
tween  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  called  the  Fountain  of 
Birds,  of  which  it  is  so  fond  that  it  will  follow 
wherever  that  water  is  carried. 

3  '*  Some  of  the  cameb  have  bells  about  their 
nedcs,  and  some  about  their  legs,  like  those  which 
our  carriers  put  about  their  rore-horses'  necks, 
which  together  with  the  servants  (who  belong  to 
the  camels,  and  travel  on  foot,)  singing  all  night, 
make  a  pleasant  none,  and  the  journey  passes 
away  dehghtfuUy."  —  PU^m  Account  of  the  M^ 
boroeuns. 

"  The  camel-driver  follows  the  camels  s>i^;ing, 
and  sometimes  playing  upon  his  pipe  ;  the  louder 
he  sines  and  pipes,  the  faster  ine  camels  go. 
Nay,  they  will  stand  still  when  he  gives  over  his 
music."  —  Ttepemirr. 


over  stkks  or  branches;  palm  leaves  hastily 
spread  over  similar  supports;  handsome  tena 
and  splendid  canopies ;  horses,  oxen,  elephants,  ' 
and  camels ;  all  intermixed  without  any  exterior 
mark  of  order  or  dest;^,  except  the  ftigt  of  the 
chiefs,  wfaidi  usually  mark  the  centres  of  a  con- 

r'es  of  these  masses;  the  only  nmilar  part  of 
encampment  being  the  streets  otriiops,  eadi 
of  which  is  constructed  neariy  in  the  manner  of  a 
booth  at  an  English  fair.  "  —  HisUricmlSktickn 


Ringing  of  anu,  and  flapfiing  ia  tbc 

breeze 
Of   streamers  from  ten  thousand  caiio> 

pies;  — 
War-music  bmsting  out  from  time  to  tine 
With  gong  and  tymbaloo's  tremeodooi 

chime;  — 
Or  in  the  pause  when  harsher  voaDds  are 

mute. 
The  mellow  breathings  of  some  hom  ct 

flute, 
That  far  off,  broken  by  the  eagle  noCe 
Of  the  Abyssinian  trunpet,*  swell  and 

float. 

Who  leads  this  mighty  army? — ask 

ye  ««who?" 
And  mark  ye  not  those  banners  of  dark 

hue, 
The  Night  and  Shadow,*  over  yonder 

tent?  — 
It  is  the  Cauph's  glorious  ariooament. 
Roused  in  his  Palace  by  the  dread  alarms. 
That  hourly  came,  of  the  false  Prophet's 

arms. 
And  of  his  host  of  infidels  who  hurled 
Defiance  fierce  at  Islam  •  and  the  world, 
Tho'  worn  with   Grecian  warfare,  and 

behind 
The  veils  of  his  bright  Palace  cahn  re- 
clined. 
Yet   brooked   he   not   such   btaspbemy 

should  stain. 
Thus  unrevenged,  the  evening   of  his 

reign; 
But  having  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Grave  ^ 
To  conquer  or  to    perish,  once  more 

gave 
His   shadowy   banners   proudly  to   the 

breeie, 
And  with  an  army  nurst  in  victories, 

4  "  This  trumpet  b  often  called,  in  Abysiiail^ 
nester  cmno^  which  signifies  tht  Note  of  the 
Eagle."  —  NoU  0/  Brmc^t  BdHmr. 

5  The  two  black  standards  bonic  before  the 
Caliphs  of  the  Hoose  of  Abbas  were  called, 
allegorically,  The  Night  and  The  Shadow.  —  See 

6  The  Mahometan  re^on. 

7  "  The  Persians  swear  by  the  Tomb  of  Shah 
Besade,  who  is  buried  at  Casbin ;  and  when  one 
desires  another  to  asseverate  a  matter,  be  will 
ask  him,  if  he  dan  swear  bj  the  Holy  Grave.** 
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Here  Btands  to  crmh  the  rebels  that  o'cr- 

nin 
His  blest  and  beauteous  Province  of  the 

Sun. 

Ne'er  did  the  inarch  of  Mahadi  display 
Soeh  pomp  before; —  not  even  when  on 

his  way 
To  MvccA's  Temple,  when  both  land 

and  sea 
Were  spoiled  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  lux* 

ury;» 
When  round  him  mid  the  burning  sands 

he  saw 
Fnnts  ol  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw, 
And  cooled  his  thirsty  lip  beneath  the 

glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun  with  urns  of  Persian 

snow:*  — 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than 

that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat. 
FHst,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock  * 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds  of  royal 

stock: « 
Then  chieftains  of  Damascus  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  mar- 
quetry;*— 
Men  from  the  regions  near  the  Volga's 

Booth 

Mixt  with  the  rude,  black  archers  of  the 
South; 

Aad  Indian  lancers  in  white-turbaned 
ranks 

Fron  the  far  SiNDB  or  Attock's  sacred 
banks. 

With  dusky  legions  from  the  Land  of 
Myirii,* 

And  many  a  mace-armed  Moor  and  Mid- 
tea  islander. 

t  Miliiii,  in  a  ali^  pOsrham  to  Mecca, 
apeaded  nx  miUioos  of  dinars  ol  gold. 

3  mmm  Mtctam  mf^trUnrii,  rem  iii  ant 
'*UfM«M  mtU  rar*  vumm.  —  Ahmi/gda. 

)  The  khabiiams  of  Hcjaz  or  Arabia  Petrxa, 
ailed  bf  an  EaMcm  writer  **The  Pieople  of  the 
^^»^'*  —  EhmHamktU. 

4  *"nMM  hones,  called  br  the  Arabians  Koch- 
■■It  «<  whom  a  written  genemlonr  has  been  Iccpt 
•»  aooo  years.  THcr  are  said  to  derive  their 
•%ia  fMB  %img  Sok>aioo*s  steeds."  -NUbukr. 

(**  Maajr  of  the  fignres  on  the  blades  of  their 
*wii  are  wiouahl  in  cold  or  silver,  or  in  mar- 
9«f  vkh saaigeMs/' —Anai.  Miac.  v.  i. 

tAnborSafaa. 


Nor  less  in  number  tho'  more  new  and 

rude 
In  warfare's  school  was  the  vast  multi- 
tude 
That,   fired    by  seal  or  by  oppression 

wronged. 
Round  the  white  standard  of  the  impos- 

tor  thronged. 
Beside  his  thousands  of  Believers — blind. 
Burning   and    headlong   as   the   Samiel 

wind  — 
Many  who  felt  and  more  who  feared  to 

feel 
The  bloody  Islamite's  converting  steel, 
Flockt  to   his  banner;  —  Chiefs  of    the 

UzBBK  race, 
Waving  their  heron  crests  with  martial 

grace;^ 
Turkomans,  countless  as  their  flocks, 

led  forth 
From  the  aromatic  pastures  of  the  North; 
Wild  warriors  of  the  turquoise  hills,*  — 

and  those 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  Kosh,*  in  stormy  freedom 

bred, 
Their  fort  the  rock,  their  camp  the  tor- 
rent's bed. 
But  none  of  all  who  owned  the  Chief's 

command 
Rushed  to  that  battle-field  with  bolder 

hand 
Or  sterner  hate  than   Iran's  outlawed 

men,  • 
Her  Worshippers  of  Fire  '^ — all  panting 

then 
For  vengeance  on  the  accursed  Saracen; 
Vengeance  at  last  for  their  dear  country 

spumed, 
Her   throne    usurpt,    and    her    bright 

shrines  o'erturned. 

7  '*  The  chiefs  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  wear  a 
plume  of  white  heron's  feathers  in  their  turbans/* 
—  A  ccount  (ff  ImU^trndent  Tartary, 

8  In  the  mountains  of  Nishapour  and  Tons 
in    Khorassan)  thejr   find    turquoises.  —  Ebn 

9  For  a  description  of  these  stnpendoos  ranger 
of  mountains,  see  Elphitutom^t  Cambml, 

10  The  Ghebers  orGuebrcs.  those  original  na- 
tives  of  Persia,  who  adhered  to  their  ancient 
faith,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  who,  after 
the  coiMiuest  of  their  country  hy  the  Aial»,  were 
either  persecuted  at  lioiBe,  or  forced  to  becooM 
wanderers  abroad. 
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From  Yezd's^  eternal  Mansion  of   the 

Fire 
Where  aged  saints  in  dreams  of  Heaven 

expire : 
"Vrom  Badku  and  those  fountains  of  blue 

flame 
rhat  burn  into  the  Caspian,*  fierce  they 

came, 
Careless  for  what  or  whom  the  blow  was 

sped, 
So  vengeance  triumpht  and  their  tyrants 

bled. 

Such  was  the  wild  and  miscellaneous 

host 
That  high  in   air  their  motley  banners 

tost 
Around  the  Prophet-Chief  —  all  eyes  still 

bent 
Upon   that   glittering  Veil,   where'er   it 

went, 
That  beacon  thro*   the   battle's  stormy 

flood, 
That  rainbow  of  the  field  whose  showers 

were  blood  I 

Twice  hath  the  sun  upon  their  conflict 
set 

And  risen  again  and  found  them  grap- 
pling yet ; 

While  streams  of  carnage  in  his  noontide 
blaze, 

Smoke  up  to  Heaven  —  hot  as  that  crim- 
son haze 

By  which  the  prostrate  Caravan  is  awed  « 

In  the  red  Desert  when  the  wind  's 
abroad. 

1  "  Yezd,  the  chief  residence  of  those  ancient 
natives  who  worship  the  Sun  and  the  Fire,  which 
latter  they  have  carefullv  kept  lighted,  without 
being  once  extinguishco  for  a  moment,  about 
3000  years,  on  a  mountain  near  Yezd,  called  Ater 
Quedah,  signifying  the  House  or  Mansion  of  the 
Fire.  He  is  reckoned  very  unfortunate  who  dies 
off  that  mountain.  --  Stephen's  Persia. 

2  '•  When  the  weather  is  hazv,  the  springs  of 
Naphtha  (on  an  island  near  Baku)  boil  up  the 
higher,  and  the  Naphtha  often  takes  fire  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  runs  in  a  flame  mto 
the  sea  to  a  distance  almost  Incredible."  —  Han- 
way  on  tfu  Everlasting  Fir*  ai  Baku, 

3  Savary  %3iy%  of  the  south  wind,  which  blows 
in  Egypt  from  February  to  May,  "  Sometimes  it 
appears  only  in  the  tliape  of  an  impetuous  whirl- 
wind, which  passes  rapidly,  and  is  fatal  to  the 
traveller,  surprised  in  the  middle  of  the  desists. 
Torrents  of  burning  sand  roll  before  it,  tlte  firma- 


**On,    Swords   of   God!'*    the   panting 

Caliph  calls, — 
"Thrones  for  the  living — Heaven  for 

him  who  falls!*'  — 
"On,  brave  avengers,  on,**  Mokanna 

cries, 
"  And  Eblis  blast  the  recreant  slave  that 

flies!** 
Now  comes  the  brunt,  the  crisis  of  the 

day  — 
They  clash  —they  strive  —  the  Cauph's 

troops  give  way ! 
Mokanna*s  self  plucks  the  black  Ban- 
ner down. 
And  now  the  Orient  World's  Imperii! 

crown 
Is  just  within  his  grasp  —  when,  hark, 

that  shout  1 
Some  hand  hath  checkt  the  flying  Mos- 
lem's rout; 
And  now  they  turn,  they  rally — at  their 

head 
A  warrior,  (like  those  angel  youths  who 

led. 
In  glorious   panoply  of   Heaven's  own 

mail. 
The    Champions    of    the    Faith    thro' 

Beder's  vale,4) 
Bold  as  if  gifted  with  ten  thousand  lives, 
Turns  on  the  fierce  pursuers'  blades,  and 

drives 
At  once  the  multitudinous  torrent  back  — 
While  hope  and  courage  kindle  in  his 

track ; 
And   at  each  step  his  bloody  falchkw 

makes 
Terrible  vistas  thro'  which  victory  breaks! 
In   vain  Mokanna,  midst   the  gcncril 

flight. 
Stands  like  the  red  moon  on  some  stormy 

night 
Among  the  fugitive  clouds,  that  hurrying 

by 
Leave  only  her  unshaken  in  the  sky  — 
In  vain  he  yells  his  desperate  curses  out, 
Deals  death  promiscuously  to  all  about, 

ment  is  enveU)ped  in  a  thick  veil,  wwi  *he^ 
appears  of  the  color  of  blood.  Sometimes  whoU 
caravans  are  buried  in  it." 

4  In  the  great  victory  gained  br  Mahctned  ■* 
Beder.  he  was  assisted,  say  the  MussuUnans,  bj 
three  thousand  angels  led  bjr  Gabriel  ■«»»** 
on  his  horse  Hiaaum.  — 'See  /T»#  K«rm*  mmd  a 
Commentators. 
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To  loes  that  charge  and  coward  friends 
that  fly. 

And  seems  of  ali  the  Great  Arch-enemy. 

The  panic  spreads  —  **A  miracle!" 
throughout 

The  Moslem  ranks,  **a  miracle!"  they 
shoot. 

All  gazing  on  that  youth  whose  coming 
seems 

A  light,  a  glory,  such  as  breaks  in  dreams; 

And  every  sword,  true  as  o*er  billows 
dim 

The  needle  tracks  the  load-^tar,  follow- 
ing biro! 

Right    towards    Mokanna    now    he 

cleaves  his  path, 
Impatient   cleaves  as   tho*  the  bolt  of 

wrath 
He    bears   from    Heaven   withheld    its 

awful  burst 
From  weaker  heads  and  souls  but  half 

way  curst, 
To  break  o'er  Him,  the  mightiest  and 

the  worst ! 
But  vain  his  speed  —  tho',  in  that  hour 

of  blood. 
Had  all  God's  seraphs  round  Mokanna 

stood 
With  swords  of  fire  ready  like  fate  to 

(all, 
Mokanxa's  soul  would  have  defied  them 

»li; 

Yet    now,   the    rush  of    fugitives,   too 

strong 
For  human  force,  hurries  even^m  along; 
In  /ain   he   struggles  mid   the  wedged 

array 
Of  flying  thousands  —  he  is  borne  away; 
Aod  the  sole  joy  his  bafHed  spirit  knows, 
In  this  forced  flight,  is — murdering  as 

he  goes! 
As  a  ^m    tiger    whom    the    torrent's 

might 
Sorprtses    in    some  parched  ravine    at 

night. 
Tarns  even  in  drowning  on  the  wretched 

flocks 
Swept  with  him  in  that  snow-flood  from 

the  rocks. 
And,  to  the  last,  devouring  on  his  way, 
Bloodies  the  stream  he  hath  not  power 

tosUy. 


"Alia  ilia  Alia!"  — the  glad  shout 

renew  — 
"Alia    Akbar!"i— the    Caliph's    in 

Merou. 
Hang  out  your  gilded   tapestry  in   the 

streets, 
And  light  your  shrines  and  chant  your 

ziraleets.^ 
The  Swords  of  God  have  triumpht  —  on 

his  throne 
Your  Caliph  sits  and  the  veiled  Chief 

hath  flown. 
Who  does  not  envy  that  3roung  warrior 

now. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Islam  bends  his 

brow. 
In  all  the  graceful  gratitude  of  power, 
For  his  throne's  safety  in  that  perilous 

hour? 
Who  doth  not  wonder,  when,  amidst  the 

acclaim 
Of  thousands  heralding  to  heaven  his 

name  — 
Mid  all  those  holier  harmonies  of  fame 
Which  sound  along  the  path  of  virtuous 

souls, 
Like  music  round  a  planet  as  it  rolls,  — 
He    turns  away  —  coldly,   as  if    some 

gloom 
Hung  o'er  his  heart  no  triumphs  can  il- 
lume; -^ 
Some  sightless  grief  upon  whose  blasted 

gaze 
Tho'  glory's  light  may  play,  in  vain  it 

plays. 
Yes,  wretched  AzimI    thine  is  such  a 

grief. 
Beyond  all  hope,  all  terror,  all  relief; 
A  dark,  cold  calm,  which  nothing  now 

can  break, 
Or  warm  or  brighten,  —  like  that  Syrian 

Lake* 
Upon  whose  surface  mom  and  summer 

shed 
Their  smiles  in  vain,  for  all  beneath  is 

dead!  — 

1  The  Tecbir.  or  cry  of  the  Arabs.  "  Alia 
Acbnr ! "  says  Ockley,  means,  "  God  is  most 
mighty." 

3  The  ziraleet  b  a  kind  of  chorus,  which  the 
women  of  the  East  sing  upon  joyful  occasions.  — 
Russtl. 

3  The  Dead  Sea.  which  contains  neither  ani* 
mal  nor  vegetable  Itfe. 
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Hearts  there  have  been  o*er  which  this 

weight  of  woe 
Came  by  long  use  of  suffering,  tame  and 

slow; 
But  thine,  lost  youth !  was  sudden — over 

thee 
It    broke    at    once,   when    all  seemed 

ecstasy ; 
When   Hope    lookt    up  and   saw    the 

gloomy  Past 
Melt  into  splendor  and  Bliss  dawn  at 

last  — 
'T  was  then,  even  then,  o'er  joys  so 

freshly  blown 
This  mortal  blight  of  misery  came  down; 
Even  then,  the  full,  warm  gushings  of 

thy  heart 
Were  checkt — like  fount-drops,  frozen 

as  they  start  — 
And  there  like  them  cold,  sunless  relics 

hang, 
Each  fixt  and  chilled  into  a  lasting  pang. 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  re- 
mains 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins. 
Vengeance! — dire  vengeance    on    the 

wretch  who  cast 
O'er  him  and  all  he  loved  that  ruinous 

blast. 
For  this,  when  rumors  reached  him  in 

his  flight 
Far,  far  away,  after  that  fatal  night,  — 
Rumors  of  armies  thronging  to  the  attack 
Of  the  Veiled  Chief,  —  for  this  he  winged 

him  back. 
Fleet  as  the  vulture  speeds  to  flags  un- 
furled, 
And  when  all  hope  seemed  desperate, 

wildly  hurled 
Himself  into  the  scale  and  saved  a  world. 
For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that  Glory  on  his  path  lets 

fall; 
For  this  alone  exists — like  lightning-fire. 
To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance  and  ex- 
pire 1 

But  safe  as  yet  that  Spirit  of  Evil  lives; 
With  a  small  band  of  desperate  fugitives. 
The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment  left  un- 

riven 
Of  the  proud  host  that  late  stood  fronting 

Heaven, 


He  gained  Merou  —  breathed  a  short 
curse  of  blood 

O'er  his  lost  throne  —  then  past  the 
JiHON's  flood,! 

And  gathering  all  whose  madness  of  be- 
lief 

Still  saw  a  Saviour  in  their  down-lalleo 
Chief, 

Raised  the  white  banner  within  KiK> 
SHBB's  gates,' 

And  there,  untamed,  the  approaching 
conqueror  waits. 

Of  all  his  Haram,  all  that  busy  hive, 
With  music  and  with  sweets  sparkling 

alive. 
He  took  but  one,  the  partner  of  his 

flight. 
One — not  for  love  —  not  for  her  beauty's 

light  — 
No,  Zbuca  stood  withering  midst  the 

gay, 
Wan  as  the  blossom  that  fell  yesterday 
From  the  Alma  tree  and  dies,  while  ovci- 

head 
To-day's  young  flower  b  springing  in  its 

stead.« 
Oh,  not  for  love  —  the  deepest  Damned 

must  be 
Touched  with  Heaven's  glory  ere  such 

Bends  as  he 
Can  feel  one  glimpse  of  Love's  divinity. 
But  no,  she  is  his  victim ;  —  there  lie  all 
Her  charms  for  him  —  charms  that  cao 

never  pall. 
As  long  as  hell  within  his  heart  can  stir. 
Or  one  faint  trace  of  Heaven  is  left  i0 

her. 
To  work  an  angel's  ruin,  —  to  behold 
As  white  a  page  as  Virtue  e'er  unrolled 
Blacken  beneath  his  touch  into  a  saoU 
Of  damning  sins,  sealed  with  a  burning 

soul  — 
This  is  his  triumph;  this  the  joy  accoist, 
That  ranks  him  among  demons  all  bat 

firsts 

1  The  andeat  Ozns. 

2  A  dty  of  Tranaorlana 

8  "  Yon  never  ctn  cast  ?our  eyes  oo  dib  tMe. 
but  vou  meet  there  either  bloesoms  or  fndl;  im 
as  the  blofsom  dropa  ODdemeath  on  the  pfmeA 
(which  U  frequently  coTered  with  thcce  P*opl*' 
colored  (lowers),  other*  come  forth  ia  tUf 
steady"  etc  —  NUmksf, 
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This  gives  the  victim  that  before  him  lies 
Blighted  and  lost,  a  glory  in  his  eyes, 
A  iigbt  like  that  with  which  hell-fire  il< 

lames 
The  ghastly,  writhing  wretch  whom  it 

coasmDes! 

But  other  tasks  now  wait  him  —  tasks 

that  need 
All  the  deep  daringness  of  thought  and 

deed 
With  which  the  Divs  ^  have  gifted  him  — 

for  mark. 
Over  yon  plains  which  night  had  else 

niade  dark. 
Those  lanterns  countless  as  the  winged 

hgfats 
That  spangle  India's  fields  on  showery 

B^httf'  — 
Far  as  their  formidable  gleams  they  shed, 
The  mighty  tents  ol    the  beleaguerer 

spread, 
Ghmmering  along  the  horizon's  dusky 

line 
Afid  thence  in  nearer  circles  till  they 

shine 
AflioQg  the  fovnts  and  groves  o'er  which 

the  tovm 
h  ail  its  anned  magnificence  looks  down. 
Yet,  fearless,  from  his  lofty  battlements 
MoKAmcA  views  that  multitude  of  tents; 
Nay,  nules  to  think  that,  tho'  entoiled, 

beset, 
Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him 

yet;— 
That  friendless,  tlironeless,  he  thus  stands 

at  bay. 
Even  thus  a  match  for  myriads  such  as' 

they. 
**0h,  for  a  sweep  of  that  dark  Angel's 

**Wbo  brtshed   the  thousands  of   the 

Assyrian  King* 
"To  darkness  in  a  moment  that  I  might 
**  People  Hell's  chambers  with  yon  host 

to-night! 
"  But  come  what  may,  let  who  will  grasp 

the  throne, 

1  Tht  I>eaoa«  of  the  Penian  mythology. 

t  Cumi  ■wnikwii  th«  fire-Hie*  in  India  dur- 
^  Ike  oiay  seaaoo.  —  See  his  Travels. 

S  SiMirhiiih,  called  by  ibe  Orientals  King 
i<Mo«8ai.-/)'^#rAr/»/. 


"Caliph   or   Prophet,  Man   alike   shall 

groan; 
**Let  who  will   torture  him,   Priest  — 

Caliph  —  King  — 
**  Alike  this  loathsome  world  of  his  shall 

ring 
**  With  victims'  shrieks  and  bowlings  ol 

the  slave,  — 
**  Sounds  that  shall  glad  me  even  within 

my  gravel  " 
Thus,    to  himself  —  but  to  the   scanty 

train 
Still   left  around   him,   a  far  different 

strain :  — 
**  Glorious  Defenders  of  the  sacred  Crown 
**  I  bear  from  Heaven  whose  light  nor 

blood  shall  drown 
**  Nor  shadow  of  earth  eclipse ;  —  before 

whose  gems 
**  The  paly  porno  of  this  world's  diadems, 
"The  crown  of  Gerashid,  the  pillared 

throne 
**0f  Parviz  *  and  the  heron  crest  that 

shone  ^ 
**  Magnificent     o'er    Au's     beauteous 

eyes,« 
"Fade  like  the  stars  when  morn  is  in 

the  skies : 
"Warriors,  rejoice — the  port  to  which 

we  've  past 
"O'er  Destiny's  dark  wave  beams  out 

at  last! 
"  Victory  's  our  own  —  't  is  written  in 

that  Book 
"Upon    whose    leaves    none    but    the 

angels  look, 
"That  Islam's  sceptre  shall  beneath  the 

power 

4  Chosroes.  For  the  description  of  his 
Throne  or  Palace,  see  Gibb<m  and  D'Herbelot. 

There  were  said  to  be  under  this  Throne  or 
Palace  of  Khosrou  Parviz  a  hundred  vaults  filled 
with  "  treasures  so  immense  that  some  Maht^me- 
tan  writers  tell  us.  their  Prophet  to  encour.ige 
his  disciples  carried  them  to  a  rock  which  at  ms 
command  opened  and  gave  them  a  prospect 
throuah  it  ol  the  treasures  of  Khosrou.*' —  Uni- 
versal History, 

6  "  The  crown  of  Gerashid  is  cloudy  and  tar- 
nished before  the  heron  tuft  of  thy  turban.**  — 
From  one  of  the  elegies  or  songs  In  praise  of  All. 
written  in  characters  of  gold  round  the  gallery  of 
Abbas's  tomb.  —  See  Chardin. 

6  The  beauty  of  AU*s  eyea  was  so  remarkable, 
that  whenever  the  Persians  would  describe  aoy 
thing  as  very  lovely,  they  say  it  is  Ayn  Hali,  or 
the  Eyes  of  AIL  —  CkardiH, 
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"  Of  her  great  foe  fall  broken  in  that 
hour 

"  When  the  moon's  mighty  orb  before 
all  eyes 

"From  Neksheb's  Holy  Well  porten- 
tously shall  rise ! 

**  Now  turn  and  see !  **  — 

They  turned,  and,  as  he  spoke, 

A    sudden    splendor   all    around    them 
broke, 

And   they  beheld   an   orb,   ample   and 
bright, 

Rise  from  the  Holy  Well  *  and  cast  its 
light 

Round  the  rich  city  and  the  plain  for 
miles,*  — 

Flinging  such  radiance  o*er  the  gilded 
tiles 

Of  many  a  dome  and  fair-roofed  imaret 

As  autumn  suns  shed  round  them  when 
they  set. 

Instant   from   all   who  saw  the  illusive 
sign 

A  murmur  broke — "Miraculous!    di- 
vine! ** 

The  Gheber  bowed,  thinking    his   idol 
star 

Had  waked,  and  burst  impatient  thro' 
the  bar 

Of    midnight    to    inflame    him   to   the 
war; 

While  he  of  Moussa's  creed  saw  in  that 
ray 

The  glorious   Light  which  in  his  free- 
dom's day 

Had    rested    on    the    Ark,'  and    now 
again 

Shone  out  to  bless  the  breaking  of  his 
chain. 


1  We  are  not  told  more  of  this  trick  of  the 
Impostor,  than  that  it  was  **  une  machine^  <fn*U 
disoit  itre  la  Lun*."  According  to  Richardson, 
the  miracle  is  perpetuated  in  Nekscheb.  — 
"  Nakshab,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Transoxiania, 
where  they  say  there  is  a  well,  in  which  the 
appearance  of  the  moon  is  to  be  seen  night  and 
day." 

2  "  //  amusa  pendant  deux  rnois  U  peuple  de 
la  ville  de  Nekhscheb,  en/aisant  sorlir  toutes  let 
nuits  dufond  d'un  putts  un  corps  lumineux  sem- 
BltMe  Jkla  Lune,  qui portoit  ta  lumihre  jusqu'li 
la  distance  de  plusieurs  milles,*^  —  D*Herbelot. 
Hence  he  was  called  Sazend^hmah,  or  the 
Moon-maker. 

3  The  Shechinah,  called  Saklnat  in  the  Konm. 
-  See  Sale's  NoU,  chap.  li. 


**  To  victory  !  "  is  at  once  the  ay  d 
all  — 

Nor  stands  Mokanna  loitering  at  that 
call; 

But  instant  the  huge  gates  arc  flung 
aside, 

And  forth  like  a  diminutive  mountain- 
tide 

Into  the  boundless  sea  they  speed  their 
course 

Right  on  into  the  Moslem's  mighty 
force. 

The  watchmen  of  the  camp, — who  in 
their  rounds 

Had  paused  and  even  forgot  the  punc- 
tual sounds 

Of  the  small  drum  with  which  they  count 
the  night,* 

To  gaze  upon  that  supernatural  light,— 

Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm. 

And  in  a  death-groao  give  their  last 
alarm. 

*'On  for  the  lamps  that  light  jron  lofty 
screen  * 

"Nor  blunt  your  blades  with  massacre 
so  mean; 

^^  There  rests  the  Cauph— speed  — 
one  lucky  lance 

"May  now  achieve  maDkind's  deliver- 
ance." 

Desperate  the  die —  such  as  they  only  cast 

Who  venture  for  a  world  and  stake  their 
last. 

But  Fate  's  no  longer  with  him  ^  blade 
for  blade 

Springs  up  to  meet  them  thro'  the  glifli- 
me  ring  shade. 

And  as  the  clash  is  beard  new  legions  looo 

Pour  to  the  spot,  like  bees  of  Kaijz- 

SROON* 

4  The  parts  of  the  night  are  made  kaova  a> 
well  by  instruments  of  music,  as  by  the  rownb 
of  the  watchmen  with  cries  and  small  dnuns.  — 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Cuetamu,  vol.  L  p.  ito- 

B  The  Serrapurda,  Wgh  acrecro  of  red  ckth, 
stiffened  with  cane,  used  to  enclose  a  coosidert- 
ble  space  round  the  royal  tents.  —  Notes  ea  tAe 
Bahardanusk. 

The  tents  of  Princes  were  generally  »!"■»• 
nated.  Norden  tells  us  that  the  tent  of  the  Bey 
of  Girge  was  distinguished  from  the  other  tenti 
bv  forty  lanterns  being  suspended  before  it  — 
See  Harmer's  Obserratkms  on  Job. 

6  •*  From  the  groves  of  orvnge  trees  at  K«"^ 
eroon  the  bees  coll  a     '*'*^       ^    * 
Morier's  Traveit* 
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To  the  shrill  timbrers  summons,  —  till 
tt  length 

The  mighty  camp  swarms  out  in  all  its 
strength. 

And  back  to  Neksheb's  gates  covering 
the  plain 

With  random  slaughter  drives  the  adven- 
turous train; 

Amoi^  the  last  of  whom  the  Silver  Veil 

Is  seen  glittering  at  times,  like  the  white 
sail 

Of  some  tost  vessel  on  a.  stormy  night 

Catching  the  tempest's  momentary  light  I 

And  hath  not  this  brought  the  proud 

spirit  low? 
Nor  dashed   his   brow   nor  checkt   his 

daring?     No. 
The*  half  the  wretches  whom   at   night 

he  led 
To  thrones  and  victory  lie  disgraced  and 

Yet  morning  hears  him  with  unshrinking 

CTest, 
Still  vaunt  of  thrones  and  victory  to  the 

rest; — 
And  they  believe  him ! — oh,  the  lover  may 
I>istnist  that  look  which  steals  his  soul 

away;  — 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can 

'Nith   Heaven's    rainbow; — alchymists 

may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out ; 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

And  well  the  Impostor  knew  all  lures 

and  arts. 
That  Lucifer  e'er  taught  to  tangle  hearts; 
Nor,  mid  these  last  bold  workings  of  his 

plot 
Against  men's  souls,  is  Zelica  forgot, 
n Waled  Zelica  !  had  reason  been 
Avake,  thro'  half  the  horrors  thuu  hast 

seen, 
rhoB  never  couldst  have  borne  it — Death 

had  come 
At  once  and  taken  thy  wrung  spirit  home. 
Bat  \  was  not  so  —  a  torpor,  a  suspense 
Of  thought,  almost  of  life,  came  o'er  the 

intense 
And  pasionate  struggles  of  that  fearful 

night. 


When  her  last  hope  of  peace  and  heaven 

took  flight : 
And   tho'  at  times  a  gleam  of   frenzy 

broke, — 
As  thro'  some  dull  volcano's  veil  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start. 
Which  show  the  fire  's  still  busy  at  its 

heart ; 
Yet   was  she   mostly   wrapt   in  solemn 

gloom,  — 
Not   such   as  Azim's,  brooding  o'er  its 

doom 
And  calm  without  as  ir  the  brow  of  death 
While  busy  worms  are  gnawing  under- 
neath — 
But  in  a  blank  and  pulseless  torpor  free 
From  thought  or  pain,  a  sealed-up  apathy 
Which  left  her  oft  with  scarce  one  living 

thrill 
The  cold,  pale  victim  of  her  torturer's 

will. 

Again,  as  in  Mbrou,  he  had  her  deckt 
Gorgeously   out,    the    Priestess  of    the 

sect; 
And  led  her  glittering  forth  before  the  eyes 
Of  his  rude  train  as  to  a  sacrifice,  — 
Pallid  as  she,  the  young,  devoted  Bride 
Of  the  fierce  NiLB,  when,  deckt  in  all 

the  pride 
Of  nuptial  pomp,  she  sinks  into  his  tide.* 
And  while  the  wretched  maid  hung  down 

her  head, 
And  stood  as  one  just  risen  from  the  dead 
Amid  that  gazing  crowd,  the  fiend  would 

tell 
His  credulous  slaves  it  was  some  charm 

or  spell 
Possest  her  now,  —  and  from  that  dark- 
ened trance 
Should  dawn  ere  long  their  Faith's  deliv- 
erance. 
Or  if  at  times  goaded  by  guilty  shame, 
Her  soul  was  roused  and  words  of  wild- 

ness  came. 
Instant     the     bold    blasphemer    would 

translate 
Her  ravings  into  oracies  of  fate, 

1  "  A  custom  still  subsisttng  at  this  day,  seems 
to  me  to  prove  that  the  Kvjyptians  lonnerly  sacri- 
ficed a  young  virgin  to  the  (iod  of  the  Nile  ;  for 
they  now  make  a  statae  of  earth  in  shape  of  a  girl. 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  the  Betruthea 
Bride,  and  throw  it  into  the  river."—  Savory* 
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Would  hail  HeaTen's  signals  in  her  flash- 
ing eyes 
And  call  her  shrieks  the  language  of  the 

skies  1 

But  vain  at  length  his  arts — despair  b 

seen 
Gathering  around ;  and  faniine  comes  to 

glean 
All  that  the  sword  had  left  unreaped :  — 

in  vain 
At  morn  and  eve   across  the   northern 

plain 
He  looks  impatient  for  the  promised 

spears 
Of  the  wild  Hordes  and  Tartar  moun- 
taineers; 
They  come  not  —  while  his  fierce  be- 

leaguerers  pour 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before,^ 

1  That  they  knew  the  «ecret  of  the  Greek  fire 
aittoog  the  Manulmant  early  in  the  eleventh 
otntuiy,  appean  from  Dtn^^s  Account  of  Mamood 
I.  "When  he  arrived  at  Moultan,  finding  that 
the  country  of  the  Jiu  was  defended  by  great 
riven,  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  boats  to  be 
built,  each  of  which  he  armed  with  six  iron  spikes, 
projecting  from  their  prows  and  sides,  to  prevent 
their  being  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  were  very 
expert  in  that  kind  of  war.  When  he  had  launched 
this  fleet,  he  ordered  twenty  archers  into  each 
boat,  and  five  others  with  fire-balls,  to  bum  the 
craft  of  the  Tits,  and  naphtha  to  set  the  whole 
river  on  fire." 

The  agiue  aster,  too,  in  Indian  poems  the 
Instrument  of  Fire,  whose  flame  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, is  supposed  to  signify  the  Greek  Fire. 
—  See  WiUu's  South  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  47i»  — 
And  in  the  curious  Javan  poem,  the  BreUa  1  udha 
given  by  Sir  Stati^ard  Rajffles  in  his  History  of 
Java,  we  find,  "  He  aimed  at  the  heart  of  SMta 
with  the  sharp-pointed  Weapon  of  Fire." 

The  mentwn  oi  gunpowder  as  in  use  among 
the  Arabians,  long  before  its  supposed  discovery 
In  Europe,  is  introduced  by  Ebn  Fndhi,  the 
Egyptian  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  '  Bodies,"  he  says,  "  in  the  form  of 
scorpions,  bound  round  and  filled  with  nitrous 
powder,  glide  along,  making  a  gentle  noise ;  then, 
exploding,  they  lighten,  as  tt  were,  and  burn. 
But  there  arc  others  which,  cast  into  the  air, 
stretch  along  like  a  cloud,  roaring  horribly,  as 
thunder  roar«.  and  on  all  sides  vomiting  out 
flames,  burst,  bum,  and  reduce  to  cinders  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way."  The  historian  Beu 
Abdalla,  in  speaking  of  the  sieges  of  Abulualid 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  712,  says.  **  A  fiery 
globe,  by  roeam  of  combustible  matter,  with  a 
mighty  noise  suddenly  emitted,  strikes  with  the 
force  of  lightning,  and  shakes  the  citadel.**—  See 
the  extracts  from  Cmtirt*s  BibHoth.  Arab.  HIspan. 
lo  the  Anpendix  to  BtrimgUmU  literary  History 
of  tha  Middle  A«M. 


And  horrible  as  new ; «  —  javelins,  that  Hy 
Enwreathed  with  smoky  flames  thro'  the 

dark  sky, 
And  red-hot  globes  that  opening  is  they 

.    mount 
Discharge  as   from  a  kindled   Naphtha 

fount* 
Showers  of  consuming  fire  o'er  all  below; 
Looking  as  thro'  the  illumined  night  they 

go 
Like  those  wild  birds  ^  that  by  the  Ma* 

gians  oft 
At  festivals  of  fire  were  sent  aloft 
Into  the  air  with  blazing  fagots  tied 
To  their  huge  wings,   scattering  com- 
bustion wide. 
All  night  the  groans  of  wretches  who 

expire 
In  agony  beneath  these  darts  of  fire 
Ring  thro'  the  city — while  descending  o'er 
Its  shrines  and  domes  and  streets  of 

sycamore,  — 
Its  lone  bazars,  with  their  bright  cloths 

of  gold. 
Since  the  last  peaceful  pageant  left  un- 
rolled, — 
Its  beauteous  marble  baths  whose  idle 
jets 

2  The  Gnek  fh«,  whid)  was  occaiUnialhr  lem 
by  the  emperors  to  their  allies.  "  It  was,^  says 
Gibbon, "  either  laandwd  in  red-hot  ballt  of  Me 
and  Iron,  or  darted  In  arrows  and  ^velins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  ias- 
btbed  the  inftammftble  otl." 

S  See  Hmm»my$  Account  of  the  Springs  <rf 
Naphtha  at  Baku  (which  b  oOlcd  by  LtmtnmM 
Poitingtr  Joala  Mookee,  or,  the  Flamlnc  Mouth.) 
taking  fire  and  running  into  the  sea.  Dr.  CW*^, 
in  his  Journal,  mentkms  some  welh  hi  Circssna. 
strongly  impregnated  with  this  iaflMnimble  «1. 
from  wnich  issues  boiling  water.  "  Thovgk  thr 
weather,"  he  adds,  "was  now  very  aJd,  the 
warmth  of  these  wells  of  hot  water  prodwsed  Mar 
them  the  verdure  and  flowers  of  spring." 

Major  Scott  Waring  says,  that  naphtha  is 
used  by  the  Persians,  as  we  are  told  it  was  w 
hell,  for  lamps. 

mmyaraw 

Of  sUrry  lamps  and  biasing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yiehBng  lijnt 
As  from  a  sky. 
4  "  At  the  great  festival  of  fire,  called  the  Sheb 
Set6,  they  uted  to  Mt  five  ta  terge  boacheaaf  inr 
combustibles,  fastened  round  wild  beasA  aad 
birds,  which  being  then  let  loose,  the  air  a»d 
earth  appeared  one  great  innrntnatiaB:  and  M 
these  ternfied  creatures  naturally  fl«d  to  ih»  woods 
for  shelter,  H  la  eanr  to  conceive  tha^cagjNiia' 
tions    they  produced  .*•  —  Itkkard»omi  Diiser> 
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Kow  g«sh  with  blood,  —  and  its   tall 

minarets 
lliat  late  have  stood  np  in  the  evening 

glare 
Off  the  red  sun,  unballowed  by  a  prayer } — 
0*er  each  in  turn  the  dreadful  flame-bolts 

fall. 
And  death  and  conflagration  throughout 

all 
The  desolate  city  hold  high  festival ! 

MoKANNA  sees  the  world  is  his  no 

more;  — 
One  sting  at  parting  and  his  grasp  is  o'er. 
"What!  drooping  now?**  —  thus,  with 

unblushing  cheek. 
He  hails  the  few  who  yet  can  hear  him 

speak, 
Of  all  those  famished  slaves  around  him 

lying. 
And  by  the   light  of    blazing  temples 

dymg;  — 
"  What !  —  drooping  now  ? — now,  when 

at  length  we  press 
"  Home  o*er  the  very  threshold  of  suc- 
cess; 
"When    Alla   from    our    ranks    hath 

thinned  away 
"Those  grosser  branches  that  kept  out 

his  ray 
"Of  favor   from   us   and  we   stand   at 

length 
"  Heirs  of  his  light  and  children  of  his 

strength, 
"The  chosen  few  who  shall  survive  the 

fall 
"Of    Kin£s   and   Thrones,   triumphant 

over  all ! 
"  Have  you  then  lost,  weak  murmurers 

as  you  are, 
"  All  faith  in  him  who  was  your  Light, 

your  Star? 
"  Have  you  forgot  the  eye  of  glory  hid 
"  Beneath  this  Veil,  the  flashing  of  whose 

lid 
"Co«ld  like  a  lun-ftroke  of  the  desert 

wither 
"  Millions  of  such  as  yonder  Chief  brings 

hither? 
'*Long  have  its  lightnings  slept  —  too 

long  —  but  now 
"All  earth  shall  feel  the  unveiling  of 

thishrow! 


**  To-niffht  —  yes,  tainted  men  1  this  very 

night, 
*M  bid  you  all  to  a  fair  festal  rite, 
**  Where  —  having  deep  refreshed  each 

weary  limb 
**  With  viands  such  as  feast  Heaven's 

cherubiro 
**  And  kindled  up  your  souls  now  sunk 

and  dim 
"With  that  pure  wine  the   Dark -eyed 

Maids  above 
**  Keep,  sealed  with  precious  musk,  for 

those  they  love,*  — 
**  I  will  myself  uncurtain  in  your  sight 
**The  wonders  of  this  brow's  ineffable 

light; 
"Then  lead  you  forth  and  with  a  wink 

disperse 
"Yon  myriads  howling   thro*  the  uni- 
verse !  ** 

Eager  they  listen  —  while  each  accent 

oarts 
New  life  into  their  chilled  and  hope-sick 

hearts; 
Such  treacherous  life  as  the  cool  draught 

supplies 
To  him  upon  the  stake  who  drinks  and 

dies! 
Wildly  they  point   their   lances  to   the 

Mght 
Of  the  fast  sinking  sun,  and  shout  "To- 
night!"— 
"To-night,**  their  Chief  re-echoes  in  a 

voice 
Of  fiend-like  mockery  that  bids  hell  re- 
joice. 
Deluded  victims !  —  never  hath  this  earth 
Seen  mourning  half  so  mournful  as  their 

mirth. 
Here  J  to  the  few  whose  iron  frames  had 

stood 
This   racking   waste  of   famine   and  of 

blood. 
Faint,  dying  wretches  clung,  from  whom 

the  shout 
Of  triumph  like  a  maniac's  laugh  broke 

out:  — 
There^  others,  lighted  by  the  smouldering 

fire, 

1  "  Tht  righteous  $hall  be  given  to  drink  <rf 
pure  wine,  sealed;  the  seal  whereof  shall  be 
mask."  —  Koran^  ck«p.  IxxxUi. 
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Danced  like  wan  ghosts  about  a  funeral 

pyre 
Among    the    dead   and    dying  strewed 

around; — 
While  some  pale   wretch  lookt  on  and 

from  his  wound 
Plucking  the  fiery  dart  by  which  he  bled, 
In  ghastly  transport  waved  it  o'er  his 

head! 


T  was  more  than  midnight  now  —  a 
fearful  pause 
Had  followed  the  long  shouts,  the  wild 

applause, 
That   lately  from  those  Royal  Gardens 

burst. 
Where  the  Veiled  demon  held  his  feast 

accurst, 
When  Zelica  — alas,  poor  ruined  heart. 
In   every   horror    doomed    to    bear   its 

part !  — 
Was  bidden  to  the  banquet  by  a  slave 
Who,  while  his  quivering  lip  the  sum- 

nions  gave. 
Grew  black,  as  tho'  the  shadows  of  the 

grave 
Compast  him  round  and  ere  he  could  re- 
peat 

His  message  thro*,  fell  lifeless  at  her 
feet !     . 

Shuddering  she  went  — a  soul-felt  pane 
of  fear,  *      ** 

A  presage  that  her  own  dark  doom  was 
near. 

Roused  every  feeling  and  brought  Reason 
back 

Once  more  to  writhe  her  last  upon  the 

rack. 
All  round  seemed  tranquil  — even  the  foe 

had  ceased 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast 
His  fiery  bolts;   and   tho'   the  heavens 

looked  red, 

'T  was  but  some  distant  conflagration's 
spread.  ** 

But    hark --she   stops -she   listens - 

dreadful  tone ! 
'T  is  her  Tormentor's  laugh  -  and  now, 

a  groan,  * 

A  long  death-groan  comes  with  it :  —can 

this  l)e 
The  place  of  mirth,  the  bower  of  revelry? 
She  enters-Uoly  Alla,  what  a  sight      I 


Was  there  before  her!     By  the gUmsw 

Jng  light  ^ 

Of  the  pale  dawn,  mixt  with  the  flare  of 

brands 
That  round  lay  burning  dropt  from  life- 
less hands, 
She  saw  the  board  in  splendid  roodcry 

spread, 
Rich  censers  breathing  —  garlaads  otct- 

head  — 
The  urns,  the  cups,  from  which  tbeyUte 

had  quaft 
All  gold  and  gems,  but  — what  had  been 

the  draught? 
Oh !  who  need  ask  that  saw  those  Ihfid 

guests. 
With  their  swollen  heads  sunk  blackening 

on  their  breasts. 

Or  looking  pale  to  Heaven  with  glasi) 

glare,  ^     ^ 

As  if  they  sought  but  saw  no  mercy  there: 

As  if  they  felt,  tho*  poison  racked  them 

thro*, 
Remorse  the  deadlier  torment  of  the  t»o : 
While  some,  the  bravest,  hardiest  hi  the 

train 
Of  their  false  Chief,  who  on  the  battle- 

plain 
Would  have  met  death  with  transport  by 
his  side,  ^      ^ 

Here  mute  and  helpless  gasped;  — b«t 

as  they  died 
Lookt   horrible    vengeance    with    their 

eyes*  last  strain, 
And   clenched   the  slackening  hand  a^ 
him  in  vain. 

Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  ghastly  stare, 
The  stony  look  of  horror  and  despair, 
v\hich  some  of   these  expiring  victim* 

Upon    their    souls»    tormentor    to    tht 

last;  — 
Upon  that  mocking  Fiend  whose  Veil 

now  raised. 
Showed  them  as  in  death's  agony  ther 

gazed,  ^ 

i^ot  the  long  promised  light,  the  hcon 

whose  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth,  al'  coiiquering,  all 

redeeming, 
But    features   horrible?    than   Hell  e'er 

traced 


HhS  MESSAGE  THRO     TELL  LIFELiSS 

AT   HER  FEET, 
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On  ks  own  brood;  —no  Demon  of  the 

Wasle.i 
No  chorcfa^yard  Ghoal  caught  lingering 

io  the  light 
'N  the  blest  san,  e*er  blasted  human 

sight 
ITith  lineaments  so   foul,  so  fierce   as 

those 
fhe  Impostor  now  in  grinning  mockery 

shows:  — 
*•  There,  ye  wise   Saints,   behold   your 

Light,  your  Star  — 
'*  Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims  and  ye 

"Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a 
thnll 

"Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat 
you  still? 

"Swear  that  the  burning  death  ye  feel 
within 

"Is  but  the  trance  with  which  Heaven's 
joys  begin; 

"Thit  this  foul  visage,  foul  as  e'er  dis- 
graced 

"  Even  monstrous  man,  is  —  after  God*s 
own  taste; 

"And  that — but  see !  —  ere  I  have  half- 
way said 

"^My  greetings  thro*,  the  uncourteous 
souls  are  fled. 

"Farewell,  sweet  spirits  I  not  in  vain  ye 

"If  Ebus  loves  yon  half  so  well  as  t. — 
"Ha,  my  young  bride!  —  't  is  well  — 

take  thou  thy  seat; 
"  Nay    come  —  no    shuddering  —  didst 

thou  never  meet 
"The  Dead  before?  —  they  graced  our 

wedding,  sweet; 
"And  these,  my  guests  to-night,  have 

brimmed  so  true 
"Their    parting   cups,   that  thou  shalt 

pledge  one  too» 
"But— how  is  this?  —  all  empty?  all 

drunk  up? 
"  Hot  lips  have  been  before  thee  in  the 

cup, 

I  "The  Afchanns  believe  each  of  the  numer- 
o«s  «oKfde»  and  deserts  of  their  country  to  be 
Wirfjited  br  a  lonely  demon,  whom  they  call  the 
Gfcoolee  Beeabaa,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste.  They 
i<m  illaatratc  the  wildoeas  of  anv  •equettered 
trH)*,  by  nying,  they  arc  wild  as  the  Demon  of 


"Young  bride — yet  stay  —  one  pre- 
cious drop  remains, 

**  Enough  to  warm  a  gentle  Priestestf 
veins;  — 

•*  Here,  drink  —  and  should  thy  lover's 
conquering  arms 

"Speed  hither  ere  thy  lip  lose  all  its 
charms, 

**  Give  him  but  half  this  venom  in  thy  kiss, 

"And  I  Mi  forgive  my  haughty  rivals 
bliss! 

"  For,  me —  I  too  must  die  —  but  no^ 

like  these 
"Vile  rankling  things  to  fester  in   the 

breete; 
"  To  have  this  brow  in  ruffian  triumph 

shown, 
"  With  all  death's  grimness  added  to  its 

own, 
"And  rot  to  dust  beneath  the  taunting  eyes 
"  Of  slaves,  exclaiming,  *  There  his  God- 
ship  lies !  * 
"No  —  cursed  race  —  since  first  my  soul 

drew  breath, 
"  They  *ve  been  my  dupes  and  shall  be 

even  in  death. 
"Thou  seest  yon  cistern  in  the  shade  — 

't  is  filled 
"  With  burning  drugs  for  this  last  hour 

distilled  :  '^^ 
"  There  will  I  plunge  me,  in  that  liquid 

flame  — 
"  Fit   bath  to   lave   a   dying   Prophet's 

frame !  — 
"  There  perish,  all  —  ere  pulse  of  thine 

shall  fail  — 
"Nor   leave  one  limb  to  tell  mankind 

the  tale. 
"  So  shall  my  votaries,  wheresoe'er  they 

rave, 
"Proclaim  that  Heaven  took  back  the 

Saint  it  gave;  — 
"That  I  've  but  vanisht  from  this  earth 

awhile, 
"  To  come  again  with  bright,  unshrouded 

smile ! 


2  "  //  donna  du  fohon  dans  U  vin  h  tous  us 
gens,  et  sr  r'etta  lui-m^me  ensuite  eUitts  une  mve 
pieinf  de  drogues  hridnntes  et  consnmanteSy  afin 
ijt^il  ne  rest  At  rien  tie  tous  les  membres  de  S0n 
corps,  et  qn*  ceux  qni  restoient  de  ta  secte  puif 
sent  croire  ^Ut  itoit  tmmtS  am  ciei,  ce  fui  mi 
moM^na  /as  d  ttrrivtrJ'*  —  D^HerbeUi* 
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**  So  shall  they  build  me  altars  in  their 

teal, 
*'  Where  knaves  shall  minister  and  fools 

shall  kneel; 
"Where   Faith    may  mutter    o'er    her 

mystic  spell, 
"Written  in  blood — and  Bigotry  may 

swell 
"  The  sail  he  spreads  for  Heaven  with 

blasts  from  hell  1 
"  So  shall  my  banner  thro'  long  ages  be 
"The   rallying   sign   of   fraud   and  an- 
archy; — 
"  Kings  yet  unborn  shall  rue  Mokanna's 

name, 
"  And  tbo'  I  die  my  spirit  still  the  same 
"Shall  walk   abroad  in  all  the  stormy 

strife, 
"  And  guilt  and  blood  that  were  its  bliss 

in  life. 
"  But  hark !  their  battering  engine  shakes 

the  wall  — 
"  Why,  let  it  shake  —  thus  I  can  brave 

them  all. 
"  No  trace  of  me  shall  greet  them  when 

they  come, 
"And  I  can  trust  thy  faith,  for  —  thou 

*lt  be  dumb. 
"  Now  mark  how  readily  a  wretch  like  me 
"  In  one  bold  plunge  commences  Deity !  " 

He  sprung  and  sunk  as  the  last  words 

were  said  — 
Quick  closed  the  burning  waters  o'er  his 

head. 
And  Zeuca  was  left  —  within  the  ring 
Of  those  wide  walls  the  only  living  thing; 
The  only  wretched  one  still  curst  with 

breath 
In  all  that  frightful  wilderness  of  death  ! 
More  like  some  bloodless  ghost  —  such 

as,  they  tell, 
In  the  Lone  Cities  of  the  Silent  *  dwell, 
And  there  unseen  of  all  but  Alla  sit 
Each  by  its  own  pale  carcass  watching  it. 

But  morn  is  up  and  a  fresh  warfare 
stirs 
Throughout  the  camp  of  the  beleaguerers. 

1  "  They  have  all  a  great  reverence  for  burial- 
jtrounds,  which  they  sometimes  call  by  the  poeti- 
cal name  of  Cities  of  the  Silent,  and  which  thc^ 
people  with  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  who  sit 
•ach  at  the  head  of  his  own  (rave,  iavisiblt  to 
mortal  eyaa."  —  Elpkitutom, 


Their  globes  of  fire  (the  dread  aftilleij 

lent 
By  Grebcb  to  conquering  Mahadi)  ate 

spent; 
And  DOW  the  scorpion's  shaft,  the  qvany 

sent 
From  high  balistas  and  the  shielded  throng 
Of  soldiers  swinging  the  huge  ram  along, 
All  speak  the  impatient  Islamite's  in- 
tent 
To  try,  at  length,  if  tower  and  battlement 
And  bastioned  wall  be  not  less  hard  to 

win, 
Less  tough  to  break  down  than  the  bearu 

within. 
First  in  impatience  and  in  toil  b  he, 
The  burning  AziM  —  oh  I  could  he  bat 

see 
The  Impostor  once  alive  within  his  grasp, 
Not  the  gaunt  lion's  hug  nor  boa's  clasp 
Could  match  that  gripe  of  vengeance  oc 

keep  pace 
With  the  fell  heartiness  of  Hate's  em- 
brace ! 

Loud  rings  the  ponderous  ram  against 

the  walls; 
Now  shake  the  ramparts,  now  a  buttress 

falls. 
But  still  no  breach  —  "  Once  more,  one 

mighty  swing 
"  Of  all  your  beams,  together  thunder- 
ing!" 
There  —  the  wall  shakes  —  the  shouting 

troops  exult, 
"  Quick,  quick  discharge  your  weightiest 

catapult 
"  Right  on  that  spot  and  NEKSHSBisoar 

own!»' 
'T  is  done  —  the  battlements  come  crash- 
ing down. 
And  the  huge  wall  by  that  stroke  riven  in 

two 
Yawning  like  some  old  crater  rent  anew, 
Shows  tne  dim,  desolate   city  smoking 

thro'. 
But   strange!   no  sign  of  life  —  naught 

living  seen 
Above,  l^low  —  what  can  this  stillness 

mean? 
A  minute's  pause  suspends  all  hearts  and 

eyes  — 
"In  thro'  the  breach,"  impetuous  AziM 

cries  s 
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Birt  the  cool  Cauph  fearful  of  some  wile 
Ift  thii  blank  stillnets  checks  the  troops 

awhile.  — 
Joit  then  a  figure  with  slow  step  advanced 
Forth  from  the  ruined  walls  and  as  there 

glanced 
A  sunbeam  over  it  all  eyes  could  see 
llie  well-known  Silver  Veil  I  —  ••  'T  is 

He,  'I  is  He. 
**MoKAitNA  and  alone!'*   they  shout 

around; 
Voong  AziM  from  his  steed  springs  to  the 

ground  — 
"  Mine,  Holy  Caliph !  mine,**  he  cries, 

«« the  task 
"  To  crush  yon  daring  wretch  —  *t  is  all 

I«k." 
Eager  he  darts  to  meet  the  demon  foe 
Who  still  across  wkie  heaps  of  ruin  slow 
And  faheringly  comes,  till  they  are  near; 
Then  with   a   bound  rushes  on  AziM's 

spear, 
And  casting  off  the  Veil  in  falling  shows  — 
Oh!  — 't  is  his  Zbuca*s  life-blood  that 

flows  1 

**I    meant    not,  AziM,"    soothingly 

she  said, 
Ai  OQ  his  trembling  arm  she  leaned  her 

head, 
Aad  looking  in  his  face  saw  anguish 

there 
Beyond  all  wounds  the  quivering  flesh 

can  bear  — 
**  I  meant  not  Ik9u  shouldst  have  the  pain 

of  this:  — 
"  Tbo*  death  with  thee  thus  tasted  is  a 

bliaa 
**  Thou  wouldst  not  rob  me  of,  didst  thou 

but  know 
"  How  oft  1  've  prayed  to  God  I  might 

die  sol 
**  But  the  Fiend*s  venom  was  too  scant 

and  slow ;  — 
"To  linger  on  were  maddening —  and  I 

thought 
"  II  once  that  Veil —  nay,  look  not  on  it 

—  caught 
*'The  eyes  of  your  fierce  soldiery,   I 

should  \ifi 
"Struck  by  a  thousand  death-darts  in- 
stantly. 
^'Ihit  this  ii  sweeter^- oh  1  believe  me, 

yts  — 


**  I  would  not  change  this  sad,  but  dear 

caress, 
••  This  death  within  thy  arms  I  would 

not  give 
**  For  the  most  smiling  life  the  happiest 

live! 
*«  All  that  stood  dark  and  drear  before 

the  eye 
**  Of  my  strajred  soul  is  passing  swiftly 

by; 
**  A  light  comes  o'er  me  from  those  looks 

of  love, 
**  Like  the  first  dawn  of  mercy   from 

above  ; 
«  And  if  thy  lips  but  tell  me  I  *m  for- 
given, 
**  Angels  will  echo  the  blest  words  in 

Heaven ! 
**  But  live,  my  AziM;   -oh!  to  call  thee 

mine 
**Thus  once  again!  my  AziM — dream 

divine ! 
••Live,  if  thou  ever  lovedst  roe,  if  to 

meet 
••Thy  Zbuca  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 
•*  Oh,  live  to  pray  for  her  —  to  bend  the 

knee 
•*  Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity 
••  To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  without 

a  stain, 
••  As  thine  are,  AziM,  never  breathed  in 

vain, — 
••And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her,  — 

may  take 
••Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear 

sake, 
••And  naught  remembering  but  her  love 

to  thee, 
••  Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally  I 
••  Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  6rst 

we  twined 
••Our  youthful  hearts  together  —  every 

wind 
••That  meets  thee  there  fresh  from  the 

well-known  flowers 
••  Will  bring  the  sweetness  cf  those  in- 
nocent hours 
••  Back  to  thy  soul  and  thou  mayst  feel 

again 
••For  thy  poor   Zbuca  as  thou   didst 

then. 
••  So  shall  thy  orisons  like  dew  that  flies 
••To  Heaven  upon  the  morning's  sun- 
shine rise 
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"With  all  love's  earliest  ardor  to  the 

An  aged  man  who  had  grown  aged  theie 

skies! 

By  that  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  ia 

*<  And  should  they — but,  alas,  my  senses 

prayer. 

fail  — 

For  the  last  time  knelt  down— mud  tbo' 

•*  Oh    for    one    minute !  —  should    thy 

the  shade 

prayers  prevail  — 

Of  death  hung  darkening  over  him  there 

•*  If  pardoned  souls  may  from  that  World 

played 

of  Bliss 

A  gleam  of   rapture  on    his    eye    an 

*•  Reveal  their  joy  to  those  they  love  in 

cheek, 

this  — 

That  brightened  even  Death  —  like  tk 

••  ril  come  to  thee  —  in    some    sweet 

last  streak 

dream  —  and  tell  — 

Of  intense  glory  on  the  borixon's  brim. 

"Oh  Heaven  — I  die  — dear  love!  fare- 

When night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chili 

well,  farewell.*' 

and  dim. 

His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision  while  be 

Time  fleeted  —  years  on  years  had  past 

slept; 

away, 

She  for  whose  spirit  he  had  prayed  and 

And  few  of  those  who  on  that  mournful 

wept 

day 

So  many  years  had  oome  to  him  all  drest 

Had  stood  with  pity  in  their  eyes  to  see 

In  angel  smiles  and  told  him  she  was 

The   maiden's  death   and    the    youth's 

blest! 

agony, 

For  this  the  old  man  breathed  his  thanks 

Were   living  still  —  when,  by   a  rustic 

and  died.  — 

grave, 

And  there  upon  the  banks  of  that  knred 

Beside    the    swift    Amoo's   transparent 

tide. 

wave, 

He  and  his  Zeuca  sleep  side  by  side. 

The  story  of  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  being  ended,  they  were  now 
doomed  to  hear  Fadladben's  criticisms  upon  it.  A  series  of  disappointments  and 
accidents  had  occurred  to  this  learned  Chamberlain  during  the  journey.  In  the 
first  place,  those  couriers  stationed,  as  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  between  Delhi 
and  the  Western  coast  of  India,  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  mangoes  for  the 
Royal  Table,  had  by  some  cruel  irregularity  failed  in  their  duty;  and  to  eat  any 
mangoes  but  those  of  Maxagong  was  of  course  impossible.*  In  the  next  place,  the 
elephant  laden  with  his  fine  antique  porcelain, <  had,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  liveliness, 
shattered  the  whole  set  to  pieces:  —  an  irreparable  loss,  as  many  of  the  vessels 
were  so  exquisitely  old,  as  to  have  been  used  under  the  Emperors  Van  and  Chun, 
who  reigned  many  ages  l^fore  the  dynasty  of  Tang.  His  Koran  too,  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  copy  between  the  leaves  of  which  Mahomet's  favorite  pigeon 
used  to  nestle,  had  l)ccn  mislaid  by  his  Koran-bearer  three  whole  days;  no!  with- 
out much  spiritual  alarm  to  Fadladeen  who  though  professing  to  hold  with  olber 
loyal  and  orthodox  Mussulmans  that  salvation  could  only  be  found  in  the  Koran 
was  strongly  suspected  of  believing  in  his  heart  that  it  could  only  be  found  in  his 

1  The  celebrity  of  Matagong  Is  owine  to  Its  mangoes,  which  are  certaltoly  the  beat  fnrit  I  ever 
tatted.  The  parent-tree,  from  which  all  tno«e  of  this  species  have  been  grafted,  is  honored  ckninf 
the  f  ruitscAson  by  a  guard  of  sepoys ;  and,  in  the  reien  of  Shah  Jehan.  couriets  were  stationed  be. 
twcen  Delhi  and  the  M.ihratta  coAst,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  supply  of  mangoes  for  the 
royal  table."  -—Mrs.  Graham's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India. 

2  Tttis  old  porcelain  is  fnund  in  digrnng,  and  *'  if  It  is  esteemed.  It  is  not  Iwcawe  It  has  ac- 
ouired  any  new  degree  of  beauty  in  the  earth,  but  because  is  has  retained  its  ancient  beauty;  and 
tnis  alone  is  of  great  importance  in  Chiiu,  where  tlicv  give  large  sums  for  the  s'mal)er4  wsscls 
which  were  used  under  the  Emperors  Yan  and  Chun,  wlio  reigned  many  ages  before  the  dymsty  xA 
Tang,  at  which  time  porcelain  began  to  l)e  used  by  the  Emperors"  (al>out  the  year  44a).— >/>■»«» *j 
Collection  of  curious  Observations,  etc  ;  —a  t>ad  translation  of  soow  parts  oi  tbs  "  Lettm  Ad^ 
•ttt**  et  C$trieMU*"  of  the  Missionary  Jesuits. 
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own  particular  copy  of  it.  When  to  all  these  grievances  is  added  the  obstinacy  of 
ll>c  cooks  in  patting  the  pepper  of  Canara  into  his  dishes  instead  of  the  cinnamon 
of  Screndib,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  he  came  to  the  tash  of  criticism  with  at 
letsl  a  sufficient  degree  of  irritability  for  the  purpose. 

"In  order,**  said  he,  importantly  swinging  about  his  chaplet  of  pearls,  **  to 
convey  with  clearness  my  opinion  of  the  story  this  young  man  has  related,  it  is 

n«ces.sary  to  take  a  review  of  all  the  stories  that  have  ever" "My  good 

Fadladkrn!'*  exclaimed  the  Princess,  interrupting  him,  "we  really  do  not 
descnre  that  you  should  give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  Your  opinion  of  the  p>oem 
we  have  just  heard,  will  I  have  no  doubt  be  abundantly  edifying  without  any 
farther  waste  of  your  valuable  erudition.'* — **  If  that  be  all,*'  replied  the  critic, 
— eridently  mortified  at  not  being  allowed  to  show  how  much  he  knew  about  every 
thing  but  the  subject  immediately  before  him —  **  if  that  be  all  that  is  required  the 
nutter  is  easily  despatched."  He  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  poem,  in  that 
strain  (so  well  known  to  the  unfortunate  bards  of  Delhi),  whose  censures  were  an 
infliction  from  which  few  recovered  and  whose  very  praises  were  like  the  honey 
extracted  from  the  bitter  flowers  of  the  aloe.  The  chief  personages  of  the  story 
w«TC,  if  he  rightly  understood  them,  an  ill-favored  gentleman  with  a  veil  over  his 
f«cc;  —  a  young  lady  whose  reason  went  and  came  according  as  it  suited  the  |X)et's 
conrcnience  to  be  sensible  or  otherwise; — and  a  youth  in  one  of  those  hideous  Bo- 
kharian  bonnets,  who  took  the  aforesaid  gentleman  in  a  veil  for  a  Divinity.  **  From 
inch  materials,*'  said  he,  **  what  can  be  expected? —  after  rivalling  each  other  in  long 
speeches  and  absurdities  through  some  thousands  of  lines  as  indigestible  as  the  fil- 
berts of  Berdaa,  our  friend  in  the  veil  jumps  into  a  tub  of  aquafortis;  the  young 
lady  dies  in  a  set  speech  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  her  last;  and  the 
kwcT  lives  on  to  a  good  old  age  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  seeing  her  ghost  which 
be  at. last  happily  accomplishes,  and  expires.  This  you  will  allow  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  story;  and  if  Nasser,  the  Arabian  merchant,  told  no  better,  our  Holy 
Prophet  (to  whom  be  all  honor  and  glory !)  had  no  need  to  be  jealous  of  his  abili- 
ties for  story-telling.**  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  style,  it  was  worthy  of  the  matter;  —  it  had  not  even  those 
politic  contrivances  of  structure  which  make  up  for  the  commonness  of  the 
thoogbts  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  manner  nor  that  stately  poetical  phraseology  by 
which  sentiments  mean  in  themselves,  like  the  blacksmith's  ^  apron  converted  into 
t  banner,  are  so  easily  gilt  and  embroidered  into  consequence.  Then  as  to  the 
fervification  it  was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  execrable :  it  had  neither  the  copious  flow 
of  Ferdosi,  the  sweetness  of  Hafez,  nor  the  sententious  march  of  Sadi;  but  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  uneasy  heaviness  of  its  movements  to  have  been  modelled 
ipon  the  gait  of  a  very  tired  dromedary.  The  licenses  too  in  which  it  indulged 
were  unpardonable; —  for  instance  this  line,  and  the  poem  abounded  with  such; — 

Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 

"What  critic  that  can  count,**  said  Fadladeen,  **and  has  his  full  complement  of 
fingers  to  count  withal,  would  tolerate  for  an  instant  such  syllabic  superfluities?" 
-^Hehere  looked  round,  and  discovered  that  most  of  his  audience  were  asleep; 


5  **  i^«  tecturt  Jt  ets  Fablts  ^nisoit  si  fort  au 
fHitUirt  tkrAncitn  Tesiatmni,  Us  les  mitruc 
^nraf  iUiemi  btaucom^  Hus  btUts.     Cttte  ^iftrtm 


r  A  rahes,  qrur^  qnand  Mahomft  les  entretenoit  <U 
risoient,  iui  Hisant  qut  celies  que  Nasser  lenr  rmtm- 
t  iUiemt  btastcomp  plus  btUts.     Cette  pri/trtnce  attire  h  Nasser  ia  maledktton  de  Mahomet  «t 
mttmm  diacipUsr  —  D*HerMot, 

.    3  The  Uacksfirith  Gao,  who  succesafally  resitted  the  tyrant  Zohak,  and  whose  apron  became 
*•  Royal  Staadaid  of  Pma. 
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while  the  glimmering  lamps  seemed  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  It  becuK 
necessary  therefore,  however  painful  to  himself,  to  put  an  end  to  his  valoable  a»- 
madversions  for  the  present  and  he  accordingly  concluded  with  an  air  of  dignified 
candor,  thus: — **  Notwithstanding  the  observations  which  I  have  thooght  it  Bjr 
duty  to  make,  it  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  discourage  the  young  man : —  so  fir 
from  it  indeed  that  if  he  will  but  totally  alter  his  style  of  writing  and  thinking  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  vastly  pleased  with  him.'* 

Some  da]^  elapsed  after  thb  harangue  of  the  Great  Chamberlain  before  Ljola 
RooKH  could  venture  to  ask  for  another  story.  The  youth  was  still  a  wekone 
guest  in  the  pavilion  —  to  oit/ heart  perhaps  too  dangerously  welcome;— bat  sll 
mention  of  poetry  was  as  if  by  common  consent  avoided.  Though  none  of  the 
party  had  much  respect  for  Fadladibn,  yet  his  censures  thus  magisterially  deliv- 
ered evidently  made  an  impression  on  them  all.  llie  Poet  himself  to  whom  criti- 
cism was  quite  a  new  operation,  (being  wholly  unknown  in  that  Paradise  of  the 
Indies,  Cashmere,)  felt  the  shock  as  it  is  generally  felt  at  first,  till  use  has  made  it 
more  tolerable  to  the  patient; — the  Ladies  began  to  suspect  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  pleased  and  seemed  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  much  good  sense  ia 
what  Fadladbbn  said  from  its  having  set  them  all  so  soundly  to  sleep; — while 
the  seH-complacent  Chamberlain  was  left  to  triumph  in  the  idea  of  having  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time  in  his  life  extirtguished  a  Poet.  Lalla  Rookh  alone — 
and  Love  knew  why  —  persisted  in  being  d  'lighted  with  all  she  had  heard  and  ia 
resolving  to  hear  more  as  speedily  as  possible.  Her  manner  however  of  fvst  re- 
turning to  the  subject  was  unlucky.  It  was  while  they  rested  during  the  beat  of 
noon  near  a  fountain  on  which  some  hand  had  rudely  traced  those  well-knowa 
words  from  the  Garden  of  Sadi, —  **  Many  like  me  have  viewed  this  fountain,  hot 
they  are  gone  and  their  eyes  are  closed  for  ever  1  "  —  that  she  took  occaaioa  fron 
the  melancholy  beauty  of  this  passage  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  poetnr  in 

teneral.  **  It  is  true,"  she  said,  **  few  poets  can  imitate  that  sublime  bird  which 
ies  alwa]^  in  the  air  and  never  touches  the  earth:  ^ — it  is  only  once  in  many  age& 
a  Genius  appears  whose  words,  like  those  on  the  Written  Mountain  last  for  ever:' 
—  but  still  there  are  some  as  delightful  perhaps,  though  not  so  wonderful,  who  if 
not  stars  over  our  head  are  at  least  flowers  along  our  path  and  whose  sweetness  of 
the  moment  we  ought  gratefully  to  inhale  without  calling  upon  them  for  a  bright- 
ness and  a  durability  beyond  their  nature.  In  short,*'  continued  she,  blushing  t* 
if  conscious  of  being  caught  in  an  oration,  *Mt  is  quite  cruel  that  m  poet  caonot 
wander  through  his  regions  of  enchantment  without  having  a  critic  for  ever,  Ukc 
the  old  Man  of  the  Sea,  upon  his  back !  *'* —  Fadladbbn,  it  was  plain,  took  this 

1  ''  The  Huma,  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  East.  It  U  supposed  to  fly  constantly  In  the  air,  atH 
never  touch  the  ground;  it  it  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of  hmgnpf  omaa;  sad  that  afvary  kead  it  ovw> 
shades  will  in  time  wear  a  crown."  — Rkhardstiu 

In  the  terms  of  alliance  made  by  Fuzzel  Oola  Khan  with  Hyder  in  1760,  one  of  the  sdpolatloss 
was,  "  tiiat  he  should  have  the  distinction  of  two  honorary  attendants  standing  behind  him,  hokfiac 
fans  composed  of  the  feathers  of  the  humma,  according  to  the  practice  of  hu  family.'*  —  ^.'^' 
South  of  India.  He  adds  in  a  note ;  —  "  llie  Humma  is  a  fabulous  bird.  The  head  over  whidi  iu 
shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be  circled  with  a  crown.  The  splendid  Mttle  bird  suspended  <rrer 
the  throne  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  found  at  Seringapatam  in  1799,  was  Inteadsd  to  repraatat  thb  posll- 
cal  fancy." 

2  "  To  the  pilgrims  to  Mount  Sinai  we  must  attribute  the  inscripdons,  figures,  etc.  on  those 
rocks,  which  have  from  thence  acquired  the  name  of  the  Written  Mount^.'* —  Ir'plmy. 

M.  Gebelin  and  others  have  been  at  much  pains  to  attach  some  mysterious  and  Impoffttat  aiesn^ 
in^  to  these  inscriptions ;  but  Niebuhr,  as  well  as  Volney,  thinks  that  thsy  mast  have  been  a**^** 
at  idle  hours  by  the  travellers  to  Mount  Sinai,  "  who  were  satisfied  with  cottiaf  the  aapoaahcdraa 
with  any  pointed  instrument ;  adding  to  their  names  and  the  date  of  their  }ooraeya  sobm  mds  Igans, 
which  b^peak  the  hand  of  a  people  but  little  skilled  in  the  arts."  -*  J^MteAr, 

3  The  Story  of  Sinbad. 
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bit  luckleM  ailvtion  to  himseU  and  would  treasure  it  up  in  his  mind  as  a  whet- 
itoiie  for  his  next  critidsm.  A  sadden  silence  ensued;  and  the  Princess,  glancing 
t  look  at  Fbkamorz,  saw  plainly  she  must  wait  for  a  more  courageous  niookent. 

Bat  the  glories  of  Nature  and  her  wild,  fragrant  airs  playing  freshly  over  the 
cvrent  of  youthful  spirits  will  soon  heal  even  deeper  wounds  than  the  dull  Fadla- 
deens  of  this  world  can  inBict.  In  an  evening  or  two  after,  they  came  to  the  small 
Valley  of  Gardens  which  had  been  planted  by  order  of  the  Emperor  for  his  favorite 
sister  Rochinara  during  their  progress  to  Cashmere  some  years  before;  and  never 
was  there  a  more  sparkling  assemblage  of  sweets  since  the  Gulzar-e-Irem  or  Rose- 
bower  of  Ircm.  Every  precious  flower  was  there  to  be  found  that  poetry  or  love 
or  religion  has  ever  consecrated;  from  the  dark  hyacinth  to  which  Hafes  compares 
his  mistress's  hair  ^  to  the  Cdmalatd  by  whose  rosy  blossoms  the  heaven  of  Indra 
is  scented.'  As  they  sat  in  the  cool  fragrance  of  this  delicious  spot  and  Lalla 
RooKH  remarked  that  she  could  fancy  it  the  abode  of  that  Flower-loving  Nymph 
whom  they  worship  in  the  temples  of  Kathay,'  or  of  one  of  those  PeTl«;,  those 
beautiful  creatures  of  the  air  who  live  upon  perfumes  and  to  whom  a  place  like 
this  might  make  some  amends  for  the  Paradise  they  have  lost,  —  the  young  Poet  in 
whose  eyes  she  appeared  while  she  spoke  to  be  one  of  the  bright  spiritual  creatures 
she  was  describing  said  hesitatingly  that  he  remembered  a  Story  of  a  Peri,  which 
if  the  Princess  had  no  objection  he  would  venture  to  relate.  *'It  is,"  said  he, 
with  an  appealing  look  to  Fadladbbn,  **  in  a  lighter  and  humbler  strain  than  the 
other:  '*  then,  striking  m  few  careless  but  melancholy  chords  on  his  kitar,  he  thus 
began:  — 
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Orb  morn  m  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate; 
Aod  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within  like  music  flowing 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Thro'  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Skoold  e*er  have  lost  that  glorious  place  I 

**  How  happy,"  exclaimed  this  child  of 

air, 
"  Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there 
**  Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or 


**  Tbo^  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and 

sea 
*'  And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers 

for  me, 
"One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms 

them  all ! 

•*  Tho'  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Cashmere 
"With    its    plane-tree     Isle     reflected 
clear,* 
"And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  Val- 
ley fall; 
"Tho'  bright  are  the  waters  of  SiNG-su- 
HAT 


1  SmN0^s  Hafes,  Od^  v. 

t  **Tbe  Cimabti  (called  by  Linnaeus,  Ipomca)  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  order,  both  in  the 
or  and  form  of  iu  leaves  and  flowers ;  its  elegant  blossoms  are  '  celestial  rosy  red,  Love's  proper 
t,'  Md  Inve  juaUy  proouvd  It  the  name  of  Cimalati,  or  Love's  creeper."  —  5'/r  /f.  /im*s. 

**  Cinnliti  may  also  mean  a  mvtholc^cal  plant,  by  which  all  desires  are  granted  to  such  as 
aMl  the  heaven  off  Indra ;  sod  If  ever  flower  was  worthy  of  paradise,  it  is  our  charming  Ipo- 

t  **  Acoorfing  to  Father  Premare,  in  his  tract  00  Chinese  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Fo-hi  was 
the  dangfater  of  heaven,  sumamed  Flower-loving ;  and  as  the  nymph  was  walking  alone  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  she  found  herself  encircled  by  a  rainbow,  after  which  she  became  pregnant,  and,  at  the 
tad  of  twelve  years,  was  delivered  of  a  son  radbnt  as  herself.**  — /I ijw/.  Kts. 

4  **  Nenerow  aaMll  iakods  emerge  from  the  Lake  of  Cashmere.  One  iscallcd  Char  Chenaor, 
mm  the  plane  treea  upon  it.— /Wlir. 
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**  And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward 

stray,! 
**  Yet  — oh,  't  b  only  the  Blest  can  say 
**  How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine 

them  all ! 

**  Go,  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 
**  From  world  to  luminous  world  as  far 
**As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming 
wall: 
**  Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres 
"And      multiply    each    thro'     endless 
years 
"  One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them 
all!" 

The  glorious  Angel  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light  beheld  her  weeping, 
And  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listened 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glistened 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 

From  Eden's  fountain  when  it  lies 
On  the    blue    flower   which  —  Bramins 
say  — 

Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise.^ 

**  Nymph  of  a  fair  but  erring  line  !  " 
Gently  he  said  —  **  One  hope  is  thine. 
**  *T  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

**  The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
**  Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  gate 

**  The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven  ! 
**  Go  seek  it  and  redeem  thy  sin  — 
**  'T  is  sweet  to  let  the  Pardoned  in." 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 
To  the  embraces  of  the  Sun;  — 
Fleeter  than  the  starry  brands 
Flung  at  night  from  angel  hands' 

1  "The  Altan  Kol  or  Golden  River  of  Tibet, 
which  runs  into  the  I^ikcs  of  Sing-su-hay,  has 
abundance  of  gold  in  its  sands,  which  employs 
the  inhabitants  all  the  summer  in  gathering  it." 
—  Description  of  Tibtt  in  Pinhcrton. 

2  *'  The  Brahmins  of  this  province  insist  that 
the  blue  campac  flowers  only  in  Pamdise."  — 
Sir  U'.  JoHts.  It  appears,  however,  fn)m  a  cu- 
rious letter  of  the  Sultan  of  Menangiabow,  given 
bv  Marsdcn,  that  one  place  on  earth  may  lav 
claim  to  the  possession  of  it.  "This  is  the  Sul- 
tan, who  keeps  the  flower  champaka  that  is  blue, 
and  to  he  found  in  no  other  country  but  his,  being 
yellow  eKewhere.'* —  ^farsden*s  ^uniatra. 

3  "  Tlie  Mahometans  suppose  that  falling  stars 
are  the  firebrands  wherewith  the  good  angels 
drive  away  the  bad,  when  thev  approach  too  near 
the  empyrean  or  veiiKe  of  the  neavens."  — /Vyrr. 


At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 

Who  would  climb  the  empyreal  heights, 

Down  the  blue  vault  the  Pbri  flies. 

And  lighted  earthward  by  a  glance 
That  just  then  broke  from  morning's  cy?s, 

Hung  hovering  o'er  our  world's  ex- 
panse. 

But  whither  shall  the  Spirit  go 
To  find  this  gift  for  Heaven  ?  —  **  I  know 
"The  wealth,"  she  cries,  **of  ever)'  urn 
**  In  which  unnumbered  rubies  burn 
**  Beneath  the  pillars  of  Chilminar;  * 
**  I  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are* 
**  Many  a  fathom  down  in  the  sea, 
**  To  the  south  of  sun-bright  Araby;* 
**  I  know  too  where  the  Genii  hid 
**  The  jewelled  cup  of  their  King  Jam- 

SHID,^ 
"  W^ith  Life's  elixir  sparkling  high  — 
**  But  gifts  like  these  are  not  for  ihc  sky. 
**  Where  was  there  ever  a  gem  that  shone 
**  Like  the  steps  of  Alla's  wonderful 

Throne  ? 
"And   the   Drops   of   Life  — oh!  what 

would  they  be 
"  In  the  boundless  Deep  of  Eternity?" 

While  thus  she  mused  her  pinions  fanned 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land 
Whose  air  is  balm,  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds,' 

4  The  Forty  Pillars ;  so  the  Persians  call  the 
mint  of  Persepolis.  It  Is  imagined  by  then 
that  this  palace  and  the  edifices  at  Halbec  mert 
built  by  Getiii,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  in  tbdr 
subterraneous  caverns  immense  treasures,  winch 
•till  remain  there.  — D^Hrrbelct,  yoimej. 

6  DiodoTHs  mentions  tlie  Isle  of  Panchaia,  to 
the  south  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  This  island,  or  rather  dnster 
of  isles,  has  disappeared,"  suuk  [says  Grmmdfri\ 
in  the  abvss  made  by  tlie  fire  beneath  their  foun- 
dations. *'—  Voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocaan. 

6  The  Isles  of  Panchaia. 

7  "  Tile  cup  of  JamsMd,  discorered,  they  %xr, 
when  digging  for  the  foundLations  of  Persepi'Iis-" 
—  RicfutrJson, 

8  I'  It  is  not  like  the  Sea  of  India,  whose  U4- 
tom  is  rich  with  pearls  and  amberKris,  «h(.«< 
mountains  of  the  coast  are  stored  with  %<M  awl 
pncinus  stones,  whose  gulfs  brct^d  creatures  thit 
yield  ivory,  and  among  the  plants  of  whose  shore* 
arc  ebony,  red  wood,  and  the  wood  of  Hainan. 
aloe*,  camphor,  cloves,  sandalwood,  and  all 
other  spices  and  anwnatics;  where  parrots  and 
ptMc<H-ks  are  birds  of  the  forests,  and  musk  and 
civit  sre  collected  upon  the  lands."  —  TnOMlx^ 
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Whose    mountains     pregnant    by    the 

beam 
Of  the  warm  sun  with  diamonds  teem, 
Whose  rivulets  are  like  rich  brides. 
Lovely,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides, 
Whose    sand^    groves   and   bowers   of 

spice 
Might  be  a  Peri*s  Paradise ! 
But  crimson  now  her  rivers  ran 
With    human    blood  —  the  smell    of 

death 
CtoM  reeking  from  those  spicy  bowers, 
And  man  the  sacrifice  of  man 

Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Upwafted  from  the  innocent  flowers. 
Land  of  the  Sun !  what  foot  invades 
Thy  Pagods  and  thy  pillared  shades  ^  — 
Thy  carern  shrines  and  Idol  stones, 
Thy    Monarchs     and     their    thousand 

Thrones?  s 

T  is  He  of  Gazna  « — fierce  in  wrath 
He  comes  and  India's  diadems 

Lie  scattered  in  his  ruinous  path.  — 
His    bloodhounds    he    adorns    with 
gems. 

Torn  from  the  violated  necks 
Of  nmny  a  young  and  loved  Sultana;^ 
Maidens  within  their  pure  Zenana, 
Priests  in  the  very  fane  he  slaughters. 

And    chokes    up    with    the    glittering 
wrecks 
Of  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters ! 

1  .     .     • in  the  grouod 

Tht  bcfided  twigs  take  root  and  daughter* 


aSm^iI 


«t  the  mother-tree,  a  piUartd  skade^ 
)Sa^  over-arched  and  echoing  walks  between. 

MiLTOM. 

For  a  partknlar  description  and  plate  of  the 
Basyan-trec,  see  Cvrdimef'i  Ceylon. 

S  "  With  this  immense  treasure  Mamood  re- 
tnraed  to  Ghitnt,  and  in  the  year  400  prepared  a 
■sgsifioeat  festival,  where  he  displayed  to  the 
psopk  bis  wealth  in  golden  thrones  and  in  other 
wniimiiu,  in  a  great  plain  without  the  city  of 
OiokP  -  FeriAia. 

%  **  MihwonH  of  Gasaa,  or  Chixni,  who  con- 
fuul  loiia  ta  the  beginning  of  the  nth  cen- 
tiry."— See  Us   History   in  Dtm  and  Sir/. 


4  "  It  is  reported  that  the  banting  equipage  ol 
the  Saltan  MahnMK>d  was  so  maf^nificent,  that  he 
ktpt  400  greyhomids  and  bloodhounds  each  of 
•tiich  wove  a  collar  set  with  )ewete  and  a  cover- 
hl  c<%«l  with  KoU  aad  pearU."  -  C/iwiMrM/ 
^'^wy.voLiii. 


Downward  the  Peri  turns  her  gaze. 
And  thro'  the  war-field's  bloody  haze 
Beholds  a  youthful  warrior  stand 

Alone  beside  his  native  river,  — 
The  red  blade  broken  in  bis  hand 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver. 
•*  Live,"  said  the  Conqueror,  **  live  to 

share 
**  The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I  bear !  ** 
Silent  that  youthful  warrior  stood  — 
Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 
AlUcrimson  with  his  country's  blood, 
Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart. 
For  answer,  to  the  Invader's  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft  tho'  pointed  well; 
The  Tyrant  lived,  the  Hero  fell !  — 
Yet  marked  the  Pbri  where  he  lay, 

And  when  the  rush  of  war  was  past 
Swiftly  descending  on  a  ray 

Of  morning  light  she  caught  the  last  -» 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed 
Before  its  free-born  spirit  fled  I 

**  Be  this,"  she  cried,  as  she  winged  her 

flight, 
*'  My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 
*•  Tho'  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 
**  On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like 

this 
"  For  Liberty  shed  so  holy  is,* 
**  It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill 
**  That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of 

Bliss  I 
**Oh,  if  there  be  on  this  earthly  sphere 
**  A    boon,   an   ottering   Heaven  holds 

dear, 
**  'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
**  From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks 

in  her  cause !  " 

6  Objections  may  be  made  to  my  use  of  the 
word  Liberty  in  this,  and  more  especially  in  the 
story  that  follows  it,  as  totally  inapplicable  to 
any  state  of  things  that  has  ever  existed  in  the 
East ;  but  though  I  cannot,  of  course,  mean  to 
employ  it  in  that  enlarged  and  noble  sense  which 
is  so  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  and,  I 

Srieve  to  say,  so  little  acted  upon,  yet  it  is  no 
isparaeement  to  the  word  to  apply  it  to  that 
national  independence,  that  freedom  from  the 
interference  and  dictation  of  foreigners,  \%ithout 
which,  indeed,  no  liberty  of  any  kind  ran  exist; 
and  for  which  both  Hindoos  and  Persians  fought 
against  their  Mussulman  invaders  with,  in  many 
cases,  a  bravery  that  deserved  much  better  tuo- 
cess. 
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**  Sweet/*  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gave 

The  gift  into  hb  radiant  hand, 
**  Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave 
'*  Who    die    thus     for    their    native 

Land.  — 
"  But  see  —  alas !  —  the  crystal  bar 
"  Of  Eden  moves  not  —  holier  far 
^*  Than  even  this  drop  the  boon  roust  be 
**That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heaven  for 

thee  1  ♦' 

Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted) 

Now  among  Afric*s  lunar  Mountains  * 
Far  to  the  South  the  ^bri  lighted 

And  sleeked  her  plumage  at  the  foun- 
tainft 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide  whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods 
Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile 
And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's  smile.* 
Thence  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves,  • 

Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings,' 
The  exiled  Spirit  sighing  roves 
And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Rosktta's  vale;  *  now  loves 

To    watch    the    moonlight    on    the 
wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  McERis*  Lake.* 
*T  was    a   fair    scene:    a   Land    more 
bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold ! 
Who  could  have  thought  that  saw  this 
night 

Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 

1  "The  MounUtns  of  the  Moon,  or  the 
Monies  Luna  of  antiquitv,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  Nile  is  supposed  to  arise."  —  Bruce. 

"Somettmes  called/'  says/ar^j<w,  "  Jibbcl 
Kumrie,  or  the  white  or  lunar  colored  moun- 
tains;  so  a  white  horse  is  called  by  the  Arabians 
a  moon-colored  horse.'* 

2  "  The  Nile,  which  the  Abysttnians  know  by 
the  luunes  of  Abey  and  AUwy,  or  the  Giaut."  — 
Asimi.  Restarck*  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

3  See  Perry's  View  of  the  Levant  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  sepulchres  in  Upper  Thebes,  and 
the  numberless  grots,  covered  all  over  with 
hieroglyphics  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt. 

4  "The  orchards  of  RosetU  arc  filled  with 
turtkHloves."  —  JTmmiW. 

6  Savary  neotioM  the  pelicans  upon  Lake 
Mceris. 


Basking  in  Heaven's  serenest  light. 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bend- 
ing 

Languidly  their  leaf-crowned  beads, 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  de- 
scending 

Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds»* 
Those  virgin  lilies  all  the  night 

Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake 
That  they   may  rise    more    fresh    and 
bright, 

When  their  beloved  Sun  's  awake. 
Those  ruined  shrines  and  towen  that 

seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream. 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Naught  but  the  lapwing*s  cry  is  heard, 
Naught  seen  but   (when  the  shadows 

flitting. 
Fast  from  the  moon  unsheathiu^eam,) 
Some  purple-winged  Sultana^  sitting 

Upon  a  column  motionless 
And  glittering  like  an  Idol  bird!  — 
Who  could  have  thought  that  there»  evea 

there, 
Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair» 
The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 
From  his  hot  wing  a  deadlier  blasty 
More  ntortal  far  than  ever  came 
From  the  red  Desert's  sands  of  flame  I 
So  quick  that  every  living  thii^ 
Of  human  shape  touched  by  his  wing. 
Like  planu  where    the  Simoom   hath 

past 
At  once  falls  black  and  withering ! 
The  sun  went  down  on  many  m  brow 

Which,  full  of  bloom  and  freshness 
then, 
Is  rankling  in  the  pest-house  now 

And  ne'er  will  feel  that  sun  again. 
And,  oh  !  to  see  the  unburied  heaps 
On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  sleeps  — 
The  very  vultures  turn  away. 
And  sicken  at  so  foul  a  prey  1 

6  "  The  superb  datctree,  whoec  heed  bu»- 
guidly  reclines,  like  that  of  a  haediote  womee 
overcome  with  sleep."  -^  Dt^fard  ei  NmJmd. 

7  "  That  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  the 
finest  shining  blue,  with  perple  beak  and  len, 
the  natural  and  Hvins  omemeat  of  the  leaMe 
and  palaces  of  the  Greeks  and  RonMos,  wlwdi, 
from  the  sutelinesa  ol  its  port,  as  well  m  ibe 
brilliancy  of  its  colors,  hae  ohcaiaed  the  ikk  el 
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Only  the  fierce  hyaena  stalks  ^ 
Throughout  the  city's  desolate  walks  * 
At  midnight  and  his  carnage  plies:  — 

Woe  to    the    half -dead   wretch   who 
meets 
The  glaring  of  those  large  blue  eyes  • 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  streets ! 

•*  Poor  race  of  men !  "  said  the  pitying 
Spirit, 
"  D^rly    ye    pay    for    your    primal 
Fall  — 
"Some  flowerets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 
"  Bat  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over 
them  all ! »' 
She  wept  —  the  air  grew  pure  and  clear 

Around  her  as  the  bright  drops  ran, 
For  there  *s  a  magic  in  each  tear 
Such  kindly  Spirits  weep  for  man ! 

Jast  then  beneath  some  orange  trees 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breete 
Were  wantoning  together,  free, 
Like  age  at  play  with  infancy  — 
Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower 

Qosc  by   the   Lake    she    heard    the 
moan 
Of  one  who  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stolen  to  die  albne. 
One  who  in  life  where'er  he  moved. 

Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many; 
Yet  now,  as  tho*  he  ne'er  were  loved, 

Dies  here  unseen,  unwept  by  any ! 
None  to  watch  near  him  —  none  to  slake 

The  fire  that  in  his  bosom  lies, 
>^ith  even  a  sprinkle  from  that  lake 

Which  shines  so  cool  before  his  eyes. 
No  voice  well  known  thro'  many  a  day 

To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word 
^Vhich  when  all  other  sounds  decay 

Is  still  like  distant  music  heard;  — 

1  JacksoQ.  speaking  of  the  plague  that  oc- 
cwrcd  in  West  Barbary,  when  he  waji  there, 
un> "  The  binU  of  the  air  fled  away  from  the 
WNles  of  men.  The  hyaenas,  on  the  contrary, 
▼■ited  the  cemeteries,"  etc. 

S  "  Gondar  was  full  of  hyxnas  from  the  time 
it  turned  dark,  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the 
dfkreat  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses,  which 
this  craef  and  andean  people  expose  in  the 
•t»eet»  without  bnrial,  and  who  firmly  believe 
^  these  animals  are  Falashu  from  tne  neigh- 
k<*tag  moontains,  transformed  by  magic,  and 
<MM  down  to  cat  hnman  flesh  in  the  dark  in 


)5rwv. 


That  tender  farewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world  when  all  is  o'er, 
Which  cheers  the  spirit  ere  its  bark 
Puts  off  intothe  unknown  Dark. 

Deserted  youth  !  one  thought  alone 

Shed  joy  around  his  soul  in  death  — 
That  she  whom  he  for  years  had  known, 
And  loved   and  might  have  called   his 

own 
Was  safe   from   this   foul   midnight's 

breath, — 
Safe  in  her  father's  princely  halls 
Where  the  cool  airs  from  fountain  falls. 
Freshly  perfumed  by  many  a  brand 
Of  the  sweet  wood  from  India's  land. 
Were    pure    as  she   whose    brow   they 

fanned. 

But  see  —  who  yonder  comes  by  stealth,* 

This  melancholy  bower  to  seek. 
Like  a  young  envoy  sent  by  Health 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek? 
'T  is  she  —  far  off,  thro'  moonlight  dim 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride. 
She  who  would  rather  die  with  him 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside !  — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now. 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presses 
And  dips  to  bind  his  burning  brow 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosened  tresses. 
Ah !  once,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come  when   he  should 

shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace, 

Those  gentle  arms  that  were  to  him 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  place 

Of  Eden's  infant  cherubim ! 
And  now  he  yields  —  now  turns  away. 
Shuddering  as  if  the  venom  lay 
All  in  those  proffered  lips  alone  — 
Those  lips  that  then  so  fearless  grown 
Never  until  that  instant  came 
Near  his  unasked  or  without  shame. 
•*  Oh  !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

•*  The  blessed  air,  that  *s  breathed  by 
thee, 
««  And  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

•*  Healing  or  death  't  is  sweet  to  me ! 

4  This  cireumstance  has  been  often  introduced 
into  poetry;  —by  Vincentius  Fabricius,  by  Dafw 
win,  and  lately,  with  very  powerful  effect,  by 
Mr.  Wilson. 
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**  There  —  drink  my  tears  while  yet  they 
fall  — 

"Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were 
balm, 
**  And,  well  thou  knowst,  I  'd  shed  it  all 

**  To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
**  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  — 

**Am  I  not   thine  —  thy   own   loved 
bride  — 
"The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place 

**  In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side? 
*'  Thinkst  thou  that  she  whose  only  light, 

**  In  this  dim  world  from  thee  hath 
shone 
**  G)uld   bear   the    long,   the   cheerless 
night 

**  That  must  be  hers  when  thou   art 
gone? 
"That  I  can  live  and  let  thee  go, 
"  Who  art  my  life  itself?  —  No,  no  — 
**  When  the  stem  dies  the  leaf  that  grew 
**  Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
**  Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn, 
**  Before,  like  thee,  I  fade  and  burn; 
**  Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips  and  share 
**  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there !  " 
She  fails  — she  sinks  —  as  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs  or  cavern-damp, 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes. 
One  struggle  — and  his  pain  is  past  — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last, 

Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving ! 

"Sleep,"   said   the   Peri,  assoftly  she 

stole 
The  farewell  sigh  of  that  vanishing  soul, 
As  true  as  e'er  warmed  a  woman's  breast — 
"  Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odor  rest 
"In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  stirred 
"  The  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird 
"  Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  dealli-lay^ 
"  And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away  !" 
Thus  saying,  from  her  lips  she  spread 
Unearthly  breathings  thro'  the  place 

1  "  In  the  East,  they  suppose  the  Phoenix  to 
have  fifty  orifice*  in  his  bill,  vvhich  are  continued 
to  his  tail ;  and  that,  afier  living  one  thousand 
years,  he  builds  himself  a  funeral  pile,  sings  a 
melodious  air  of  different  harmonies  through  liis 
fifty  organ  pipes,  flaps  his  wings  with  a  velocity 
which  sets  fire  to  the  wood  and  consumes  him- 
•elf. " — Ricka  rdion. 


And  shook  her  sparkling  wreath  and  shed 

Such  lustre  o'er  each  paly  face 
That  like  two  lovely  saints  they  seemed. 

Upon  the  eve  of  doomsday  taken 
From  their  dim  graves  in  odor  sleeping; 

While  that  benevolent  Peri  beamci) 
Like  their  good  angel  calmly  keeping 

Watch  o'er  them  till  their  souls  woulJ 
waken.  • 

But  morn  is  blushing  in  the  sky; 

Again  the  Peri  soars  above, 
Bearing  to  Heaven  that  precious  sigh 

Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love. 
High  throbbed  her  heart  with  hope  elntc 

The  Elysian  palm  she  soon  shall  win. 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 

Smiled  as  she  gave  that  offering  in ; 
And  she  already  hears  the  trees 

Of  Eden  with  their  crjstal  bells 
Ringing  in  that  ambrosial  breeze 

That  from  the  throne  of  Alla  swclb; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls 

That  lie  around  that  lucid  lake 
Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 

Their  first  sweet  draught  of  glory  take !' 

But,  ah  !  even  Peris'  hopes  are  vain  — 
Again  the  Fates  forbade,  again 
The  immortal  barrier  closed — "  Not  yet," 
The  Angel  said  as  with  regret 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory  — 
"True  was  the  maiden,  and  her  story 
"  Written  in  light  oVr  Alla's  head 
"  By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 
"  But,  Peri,  see  — the  crystal  bar 
"  Of  Eden  moves  not  —  holier  far 
"  Than  even  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be 
"That  opes  the   Gates  of  Heaven  for 
thee." 

Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses  • 
5>oftIy  the  light  of  Eve  reposes. 
And  like  a  glory  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 

2  "  On  the  shores  of  a  quadrangular  lake  stand 
a  thousand  goblets,  made  of  stars,  out  <rf  wliich 
souls  predestined  to  enjoy  felidty  drink  the  cr>-»- 
ul  \»ave.*'—  From  ChaUaubriaM<rs  Deacripuoa 
of  the  Mahometan  Paradise,  in  his  "BeatUits  ^ 
Christianity^ 

3  Richardson  thinks  that  Syria  had  its  oaim 
from  Suri,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of  rase, 
for  \%hich  that  country  has  always  been  faiMMW; 
—  hence,  Suristan,  the  Land  of  Roses. 
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Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers 
.Vnd  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 

While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  looked  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 
How  Ixrauteous  must  have  been  the  glow, 
TV  life,  the  sparkling  from  below ! 
Fair  gardens,  shining  strean^s,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 
Mure  golden  where  the  sun-light  falls; — 
Gay  liiards,  glittering  on  the  walls  ^ 
0(  rained  shrines,  busy  and  bright 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light ; 
And  yet  more  splendid  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons  settling  on  the  rocks 
NVjih  their  rich  restless  wings  that  gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  West,  — as  if  inlaid 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbows  such  as  span 
The  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan. 
And  then  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 
Of  shepherd*s  ancient  reed,2  with  hum 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine,' 

Banqueting  thro'  the  flowery  vales; 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine 

And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales.* 
Bat  naught  can  charm  the  luckless  PERi; 
Her  soul  is  sad  —  her  wings  are  weary — 
J-^yless  she  sees  the  Sun  look  down 
On  that  great  Temple  once  his  own,* 
W'bose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high 
like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by ! 

Yet  haply  there  may  lie  concealed 
Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun 

1  "  The  number  of  lizards  I  saw  one  day  in  the 
r^t  cocrt  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbec 

""  >anted  to  many  thousands ;  the  ground,  the 
•ji.M?¥j  stones  of  the  mined  buildings,  were 
c»»ertd  ttuh  them.**—  Bruce. 

2  "  The  Syrinx  or  Pan's  pipe  is  still  a  pastoral 

*  nuaem  in  Syria.'*—  RusseL 

3  "  Wild  bees,  frequent  in  Palestine,  In  hollow 
rriks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks. 
'     sit  is  said  (Psalm  Ixxxi.),  '  kaney  out  0/ tfu 

•  V  rA*.*"—  Burders  Oriental  Customs. 

,  *  **  The  river  Jordan  is  on  both  sides  beset 
•wh  Htile,  thick,  and  pleasant  woods,  among 
'iw-h  tbooMnds  ol  nightingales  warble  all  to- 
;  ther."—  Tkivtnct. 

5  The  Temple  of  the  Son  at  Balbec. 


Some  amulet  of  gems,  annealed 
In  upper  fires,  some  tablet  sealed 
With  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 
Which  spelled  by  her  illumined  eyes. 
May    teach    her    where     beneath    the 

moon, 
In  earth  or  ocean,  lies  the  boon. 
The  charm,  that  can  restore  so  soon 
An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies. 

Cheered   by   this   hope   she   bends    her 
thither;  — 

Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven, 
.     Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  Even 
In  the  rich  West  begun  to  wither; — 
When  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbec  winging 

Slowly  she  sees  a  child  at  play, 
Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  singing, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they; 
Chasing  with  eager  hands  and  eyes 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies,* 
That  fluttered  round  the  jasmine  stems 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems:  — 
And  near  the  boy,  who  tired  with  play 
Now  nestling  mid  the  roses  lay. 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount' 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turned 

To  the  fair  child  who  fearless  sat, 
Tho*  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burned 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that,  — 
Sullenly  fierce  —  a  mixture  dire 
Like  thunder-clouds  of  gloom  and  fire; 
In  which  the  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed; 
The  ruined  maid  —  the  shrine  profaned  — 
Oaths  broken —  and  the  threshold  stained 
With  blood  of  guests! — there  written, 

all, 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angel's  pen. 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again. 


6  "  You  behold  there  a  considerable  number 
of  a  remarkable  species  of  beautiful  insects,  the 
elegance  of  whose  appearance  and  their  attire 
procured  for  them  the  lume  of  Damsels."  — 
Son  Hint, 

7  Imaret,  "  futs^ice  oik  on  loge  ti  mmrrit^ 
f^nti$t  Us  pterins  pendant  trots  j'ottrs.^^  —  TV- 
dfrini^  translated  hy  the  Abbt  de  Cournand.  — 
See  also  CasteUan^s  **  Mmtrs  des  Otkomans,** 
torn.  V.  p.  145. 
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Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Softened  his  spirit)  looked  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play:  — 
Tho*  still  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gate, 
As  torches  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Thro'  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But,  hark  I  the  vesper  call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  1 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels  ^  with  his  forehead  to  the  south 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  God 

From  Purity's  own  cherub  mouth. 
And  looking  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again. 
Oh !    *t  was  a  sight  —  that   Heaven  — 

that  child  — 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguiled 
Even  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

And  how  felt  hf^  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there  —  while  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife. 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  6ood  of  his  life 


1  "Such  Turkt  as  at  the  common  hours  of 

S raver  are  on  the  road,  or  so  employed  as  not  to 
no  convenience  to  attend  the  mosques,  are  still 
obliged  to  execute  that  duty ;  nor  are  they  ever 
known  to  fail,  whatever  business  they  are  then 
about,  but  pray  immediately  when  the  hour  alarms 
them,  whatever  they  are  about,  in  that  very  place 
they  chance  to  stand  on ;  insomuch  that  when  a 
janissanr,  whom  you  have  to  ^uard  ^ou  up  and 
down  tne  city,  hears  the  notice  which  is  given 
him  from  the  steeples,  he  will  turn  about,  stand 
still,  and  beckon  with  his  hand,  to  tell  his  charge 
be  must  have  patience  for  awhile ;  when,  taking 
out  his  handkerchief,  he  spreads  it  on  the  ground, 
sits  cross-legged  thereupon,  and  savshis  prayers, 
though  in  the  open  market,  which,  having  ended, 
he  leaps  briskly  up,  salutes  the  person  whom 
he  undertook  to  convey,  and  renew*  his  jour- 
ney with  the  mild  expression  of  Ghell  goknnum 
rhetl,  or  Come,  dear,  follow  me."  —  Aaron  Hill  t 
Travels. 


Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-place. 
Nor   brought   him   back  one  branch  of 

grace. 
**  There  was  a  time,**  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled   tones — 'Uhou   blessed 

child! 
**  When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou 
"  I  looked  and  praye^d  like  thee  — but 

now  "  — 
He  hung  his  head  —  each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o'er  him  and  he  wept  —  he  wept ! 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence ! 

In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 
*♦  There  's  a  drop,**  said  the  Peri,  ••that 

down  from  the  moon 
*•  Falls  thro*  the  withering  airs  of  Tunc 
••Upon  Egypt's  land,' of  so  healing  a 

power, 
••  So  balmy  a  virtue,  that  even  in  the  hour 
••  That  drop  descends  contagion  dies 
••  And    health     reanimates    earth    and 

skies !  — 
"Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin, 
•*  The   precious  tears  of    repentance 
fall? 
'•Tho'  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within 
••One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispelled 
them  all !  ** 

And  now  — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer. 
While  the  same  sunbeam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one. 
And  hvmns  of  joy  proclaim  thro*  Heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  Forgiven ! 

'T  was  when  the  golden  orb  had  set. 
While  on  their  knees  they  lingered  yet. 
There  fell  a  light  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star. 
Upon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek. 
Dewed  that  repentant  sinner's  cheek. 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  leem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam  — 

2  The  NucU,  or  Miraculous  Drop,  which  bUt 
in  Egypt  precisely  on  St.  John*s  day  in  Jttne  aad 
is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  atoppiog  ttm 
plague. 
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Bat  well  the  enraptured  Peri  knew 
T  wu  t  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven's  gate  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near ! 

"Joy,  joy  for  ever !  my  task  is  done  — 
**Tbc  Gates  are  past  and  Heaven  is  won ! 
**0h!  am  I  not  happy?  I  am,  I  am  — 
**  To  thee,  sweet  Eden !  how  dark  and 
lad 
''Are  the  diamond   turrets  of  Shadu- 

KIAM,1 

"And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Amber- 
abad! 

"  Ftrewell  ye  odors  of  Earth  that  die 
"  Pissing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh;  — 


«*  My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  Tree  * 
<*  Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity  1 

**  Farewell,   ye  vanishing    flowers   that 

shone 
**  In  my  fairy  wreath  so  bright  an'' 

brief; — 
'*  Oh !  what  are  the  brightest  that  e*er 

have  blown 
**To  the  lote-tree  springing  by  Allans 

throne  • 
**  Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every 

leaf. 
"Joy,     joy    for    ever. — mv    task    is 

done  — 
"The  Gates  are  past  and    Heaven  is 

won !  " 


"And  this,**  said  the  Great  Chamberlain,  **  is  poetry!  this  flimsy  manuiaaure 
of  the  brain,  which  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  and  durable  monuments  of  genius 
b  as  the  gold  filigree-work  of  Zamara  beside  the  eternal  architecture  of  Egypt !  ** 
After  this  gorgeous  sentence,  which,  with  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind,  Fadla- 
DEiK  kept  by  him  for  rare  and  important  occasions,  he  proceeded  to  the  anatomy 
of  tbe  short  poem  just  recited,  llie  lax  and  easy  kind  of  metre  in  which  it  was 
written  ought  to  be  denounced,  he  said,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  alarm- 
i^  growth  of  poetry  in  our  times.  If  some  check  were  not  given  to  this  lawless 
Uciliiy  we  should  soon  be  overrun  by  a  race  of  bards  as  numerous  and  as  shallow 
as  tbe  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Streams  of  Basra.^  They  who  succeeded  in 
this  style  deserved  chastisement  for  their  very  success;  —  as  warriors  have  been 
punished  even  after  gaining  a  victory  because  they  had  taken  the  liberty  of  gaining 
it  in  an  irregular  or  unestablished  manner.  What  then  was  to  be  said  to  those 
who  failed?  to  those  who  presumed  as  in  the  present  lamentable  instance  to  imi- 
tate the  license  and  ease  of  the  bolder  sons  of  song  without  any  of  that  grace  or 
vigor  which  gave  a  dignity  even  to  negligence;  —  who  like  them  flung  the  jereed* 
cvelessly,  but  not,  like  them,  to  the  mark;  —  **  and  who,*'  said  he,  raising  his 
▼oice  to  excite  a  proper  degree  of  wakefulness  in  his  hearers,  **  contrive  to  appear 
bcaTy  and  constrained  in  the  midst  of  all  the  latitude  they  allow  themselves,  like 
one  of  those  young  pagans  that  dance  before  the  Princess,  who  is  ingenious  enough 
to  iDove  as  if  her  liml»  were  fettered,  in  a  pair  of  the  lightest  and  loosest  drawers 
of  Masulipatam ! " 

1  The  Cbontry  of  Delight— > the  name  of  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Jinnistan,  or  Faiiy 
Land,  the  capital  of  which  is  called  the  Qty  of  Jewels.    Amberabad  b  another  of  the  cities  of 


3  The  lice  Tooba,  that  Manda  in  Paradise,  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet  See  SmUs  Prtlim^ 
t>m.''Tocla^  says  D^HtrheUt^  signifies  beatitude,  or  eternal  happiness. 

3  Mahomet  is  described,  in  the  53d  chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  having  seen  the  angel  Gabriel  "by 
tltt  lotc>tr«e,  beyond  which  there  is  no  passing:  near  it  is  the  Ciarden  of  Eternal  Abode."  Ihis 
tT««,  say  the  commentators,  sunds  in  the  seventh  Heaven,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Throne  of  God. 

4  *•  It  is  said  that  the  rivers  or  streams  of  Basra  were  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Petal  ben  Abi 
Cofdeh,  and  amounted  to  the  number  of   one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  streams."  —  Ebn 

&  The  name  of  tb«  iavclin  with  which  tbe  Easterns  exercise.     See  Catt titan,  **Mmurs  tUt 
'*4Mi.iU.p.i6<. 
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It  was  but  little  suitable,  he  continued,  to  the  grave  march  of  criticism  to  fol- 
low this  fantastical  Peri  of  whom  they  had  just  heard,  through  all  her  Bights  and 
adventures  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
puerile  conceiledness  of  the  Three  Gifts  which  she  is  supposed  to  carrj'  to  the  skies, 

—  a  drop  of  blood,  forsooth,  a  sigh,  and  a  tear!  How  the  first  of  these  articles 
was  delivered  into  the  Angel's  *'  radiant  hand  *'  he  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
discover;  and  as  to  the  safe  carriage  of  the  sigh  and  the  tear,  such  Peris  and  such 
poets  were  beings  by  far  too  incomprehensible  for  him  even  to  guess  how  they 
managed  such  matters.  **  But,  in  short,*'  said  he,  **  it  is  a  waste  of  lime  and 
patience  to  dwell  longer  upon  a  thing  so  incurably  frivolous,  —  puny  even  among 
its  own  puny  race,  and  such  as  only  the  Banyan  Hospital  ^  for  Sick  Insects  should 
undertake.'* 

In  vain  did  Lalla  Rookh  try  to  soften  this  inexorable  critic;  in  vain  did  she 
resort  to  her  most  eloquent  commonplaces,  reminding  him  that  poets  were  a  timid 
and  sensitive  race  whose  sweetness  was  not  to  be  drawn  forth  like  that  of  the 
fragrant  grass  near  the  Ganges  by  crushing  and  trampling  upon  them,*  that  severity 
often  extinguished  every  chance  of  the  perfection  which  it  demanded,  and  that 
after  all  perfection  was  like  the  Mountain  of  the  Talisman,  —  no  one  had  ever  yet 
reached  its  summit.'  Neither  these  gentle  axioms  nor  the  still  gentler  looks  with 
which  they  were  inculcated  could  lower  for  one  instant  the  elevation  of  Fadi-A- 
DBBN's  eyebrows  or  charm  him  into  any  thing  like  encouragement  or  even  toleration 
of  her  poet.     Toleration,  indeed,  was  not  among  the  weaknesses  of  Fadi^adeen: 

—  he  carried  the  same  spirit  into  matters  of  poetry  and  of  religion,  and  though  lit4le 
versed  in  the  beauties  or  sublimities  of  either  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
persecution  in  both.  His  zeal  was  the  same  too  in  either  pursuit,  whether  the 
game  before  him  was  pagans  or  poetasters,  worshippers  of  cows,  or  writers  of 
epics. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  splendid  city  of  Lahore  whose  mausoleums  and 
shrines,  magnificent  and  numberless  where  Death  appeared  to  share  equal  honors 
with  Heaven  would  have  powerfully  affected  the  heart  and  imagination  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  if  feelings  more  of  this  earth  had  not  taken  entire  possession  of  her 
already.  She  was  here  met  by  messengers  despatched  from  Cashmere  who  in- 
formed her  that  the  King  had  arrived  in  the  Valley  and  was  himself  superintend- 
ing the  sumptuous  preparations  that  were  then  making  in  the  Saloons  of  the  Shalimar 
for  her  reception.  The  chill  she  felt  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  —  which  to  a 
bride  whose  heart  was  free  and  light  would  have  brought  only  images  of  affection 
and  pleasure,  —  convinced  her  that  her  peace  was  gone  for  ever  and  that  she  i»a$ 
in  love,  irretrievably  in  love,  with  young  Feramorz.  The  veil  had  fallen  off  in 
which  this  passion  at  first  disguises  itself,  and  to  know  that  she  loved  was  now  as 
painful  as  to  love  •without  knowing  it  had  been  delicious.    Feramorz,  too,  —  what 

1  '*  This  account  excited  a  desire  of  visiting^  the  Banyan  Hospital,  as  I  had  heard  much  of  their 
benevolence  to  all  kinds  of  animals  that  were  either  sick,  lame,  or  infirm,  through  age  or  ac(.tdent. 
On  my  arrival,  there  were  presented  to  my  view  many  horses,  cows,  and  oxen, In  one  apartment: 
in  another,  dogs,  sheep,  gnats,  and  monkeys,  with  clean  ntraw  (or  them  to  repose  on.  Above  stair* 
were  deoositories  for  seeds  of  many  sorts,  and  flat,  bnud  dishes  for  water,  for  the  use  of  birds  and 
insects.'  —  Parsons* s  Travels. 

It  is  said  that  all  animals  know  the  Banyans,  that  the  most  timid  approach  them,  and  that  Urds 
will  fly  nearer  to  them  than  to  other  people.  —  See  Gratuif^i. 

2  "A  very  fragrant  grafts  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  near  Heridwar,  which  in  some  places 
covers  whole  acres,  and  diffuses,  when  crushed,  a  strong  odor."  — 5'/r  W.  Jofus  oo  the  Spikenarf 
of  the  Ancients. 

3  "  Near  this  is  a  curious  hill,  called  Koh  Talism,  the  Moimtain  of  the  Talisman,  becaoM, 
according  to  the  tnufitioat  of  the  country,  no  person  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  its  summit'*- 
Kimuir. 
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misery  would  be  his,  if  the  sweet  hours  of  intercourse  so  imprudently  allowed  them 
shoold  have  stolen  into  his  heart  the  same  fatal  fascination  as  into  hers; — if,  not- 
withstanding her  rank  and  the  modest  homage  he  always  paid  to  it,  even  he  should 
have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  those  long  and  happy  interviews  where  music, 
poetry,  the  delightful  scenes  of  nature,  —  all  had  tended  to  bring  their  hearts  close 
together  and  to  waken  by  every  means  that  too  ready  passion  which  often  like 
the  young  of  the  desert-bird  is  warmed  into  life  by  the  ^yes  alone  !  ^  She  saw  but 
one  way  to  preserve  herself  from  being  culpable  as  well  as  unhappy,  and  this  how- 
ever painful  she  was  resolved  to  adopt.  Fbramorz  must  no  more  be  admitted  to 
her  presence.  To  have  strayed  so  far  into  the  dangerous  labyrinth  was  wrong,  but 
to  linger  in  it  while  the  clew  was  yet  in  her  hand  would  be  criminal.  Though  the 
heart  she  had  to  offer  to  the  King  of  Bucharia  might  be  cold  and  broken,  it  should 
at  least  be  pure,  and  she  must  only  endeavor  to  forget  the  short  dream  of  happi- 
ness she  had  enjoyed,  —  like  that  Arabian  shepherd  who  in  wandering  into  the 
wilderness  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Gardens  of  Irim  and  then  lost  them  again  for 


ever 


fi 


The  arrival  of  the  young  Bride  at  Lahore  was  celebrated  in  the  most  enthusias- 
tic manner.  The  Rajas  and  Omras  in  her  train,  who  had  kept  at  a  certain  distance 
during  the  journey  and  never  encamped  nearer  to  the  Princess  than  was  strictly 
necessary  for  her  safeguard  here  rode  in  splendid  cavalcade  through  the  city  and 
distributed  the  most  costly  presents  to  the  crowd.  Engines  were  erected  in  all  the 
squares  which  cast  forth  showers  of  confectionery  among  the  people,  while  the 
irtisans  in  chariots*  adorned  with  tinsel  and  flying  streamers  exhibited  the  badges 
of  their  respective  trades  through  the  streets.  Such  brilliant  displays  of  life  and 
pageantry  among  the  palaces  and  domes  and  gilded  minarets  of  Lahore  made  the 
city  altogether  like  a  place  of  enchantment;  — particularly  on  the  day  when  Lalla 
RooKH  set  out  aeain  upon  her  journey,  when  she  was  accompanied  to  the  gate  by 
all  the  fairest  and  richest  of  the  nobility  and  rode  along  between  ranks  of  beautiful 
boys  and  girls  who  kept  waving  over  their  heads  plates  of  pold  and  silver  flowers,* 
and  then  threw  them  around  to  be  gathered  by  the  populac 

For  many  days  after  their  departure  from  Lahore  a  »  nsiderable  degree  of 
glooin  hung  over  the  whole  party.  Lalla  Rcxdkh  who  1  \  intended  to  make 
illness  her  excuse  for  not  admitting  ♦he  young  minstrel,  as  u  al,  to  the  pavilion, 
won  found  that  to  feign  indisposition  was  unnecessary;  —  Fai  iDEEN  felt  the  loss 
of  the  good  road  they  had  hitherto  travelled  and  was  very  near  _drsing  Jehan-Guire 
(of  blessed  memory!)  for  not  having  continued  his  delectable  alley  of  trees*  at 
least  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Cashmere;  — while  the  Indies  who  had  nothing 
now  to  do  all  day  but  to  be  fanned  by  peacocks'  feathers  and  listen  to  Fadi.ai)ERN 
«eined  heartily  weary  of  the  life  they  led  and  in  spite  of  all  the  Great  Chamber- 
lain's criticisms  were  so  tasteless  as  to  wish  for  the  poet  again.  One  evening  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  their  place  of  rest  for  the  night  the  Princess  who  for  the 
freer  enjoyment  of  the  air  had  mounted  her  favorite  Arabian  palfrey,  in  passing  by 

1  *'  The  Arabians  believe  that  the  ostriches  hatch  their  young  by  only  looking  at  them."  — 
P.  I'Am^ht,  ''Relat.  d*Egyft»:* 

2  See  SaUs  KoraH^  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

3  Oriental  Tales. 

4  Ferishta.  "  Or  rather/*  says  Scott,  upon  the  passage  of  Ferishta,  from  which  this  is  taken, 
•mil  coins,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  flower.  They  are  still  used  in  Indi.i  to  distribute  in 
^^^        *  thrown  by  the  purse-bearers  of  the  great  among  the  popuUce.'* 


5  The  fine  ro«d  made  by  the  Emperor  Jeh.in-f  luire  from  Agra  to  lahore,  planted  with  trees  on 
»ch  side.  Thb  road  Is  150  leagues  In  length.  It  has  "  little  pyramids  or  turrets,''  says  Bemirr^ 
"eiroed  every  half  league,  to  mark  the  ways,  and  frequent  wells  to  aSord  drink  to  i>assengers, 
••d  to  water  the  young  trees.** 
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a  small  grove  heard  the  notes  of  a  lute  from  within  its  leaves  and  a  voice  which  she 
but  too  well  knew  singing  the  following  words :  — 

Tell  me  not  of  joys  above, 

If  that  world  can  give  no  bliss, 
Truer,  happier  than  ihe  Love 

Which  enslaves  our  souls  in  this. 

'Tell  me  not  of  Houris*  eyes;  — 

Far  from  me  their  dangerous  glow, 
If  those  looks  that  light  Um  skies 
Wound  like  some  that  bum  below. 

Who  that  feels  what  Love  is  here. 

All  its  falsehood  —  all  its  pain  ~- 
Would,  for  even  Elysium's  sphere. 

Risk  the  fatal  dream  again) 

Who  that  midst  a  desert's  heat 

Sees  the  waters  fade  away 
Would  not  rather  die  than  meet 

Streams  again  as  false  as  they? 

The  tone  of  melancholy  defiance  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  went  to  Lalla 
Rookh's  heart;  — and  as  she  reluctantly  rode  on  she  could  not  help  feeling  it  to 
be  a  sad  but  still  sweet  certainty  that  Feramorz  was  to  the  full  as  enamoured  and 
miserable  as  herself. 

The  place  where  they  encamped  that  evening  was  the  first  delightful  spot  they 
had  come  to  since  they  left  Lahore.  On  one  side  of  them  was  a  grove  full  of 
small  Hindoo  temples  and  planted  with  the  most  graceful  trees  of  the  East,  where 
the  tamarind,  the  cassia,  and  the  silken  plantains  of  Ceylon  were  mingled  in  rich 
contrast  with  the  high  fan-like  foliage  of  the  Palmyra,  —  that  favorite  tree  of  the 
luxurious  bird  that  lights  up  the  chambers  of  its  nest  with  fire-flies.^  In  the  middle 
of  the  lawn  where  the  pavilion  stood  there  was  a  tank  surrounded  by  small  man- 
go-trees  on  the  clear  cold  waters  of  which  floated  multitudes  of  the  beautiful  red 
lotus,^  while  at  a  distance  stood  the  ruins  of  a  strange  and  awful-looking  tower 
which  seemed  old  enough  to  have  been  the  temple  of  some  religion  no  longer 
known  and  which  spoke  the  voice  of  desolation  in  the  midst  of  all  that  bloom  and 
loveliness.  This  singular  ruin  excited  the  wonder  and  conjectures  of  all.  Lalla 
RooKH  guessed  in  vain,  and  the  all-pretending  Fadladeen  who  had  never  till  this 
journey  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  Delhi  was  proceeding  most  learnedly  to  show 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter,  when  one  of  the  Ladies  suggested 
that  perhaps  Feramorz  could  satisfy  their  curiosity.  They  were  now  approachinc 
his  native  mountains  and  this  tower  might  perhaps  be  a  relic  of  some  of  tnose  dark 
supcrstitioiis  which  had  prevailed  in  that  country  before  the  light  of  Islam  dawned 
upon  it.  The  Chamberlain  who  usually  preferred  his  own  ignorance  to  the  best 
knowledge  that  any  one  else  could  give  him  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
officious  reference,  and  the  Princess  loo  was  about  to  interpose  a  faint  word  of 
objection,  but  l>efore  either  of  them  could  speak  a  slave  was  despatched  for  PEII- 
MORZ,  who  in  a  very  few  minutes  made  his  appearance  before  them  —  looking  so 
pale  and  unhappy  in  Lalla  Rookh's  eyes  that  she  repented  already  of  her  cruelty 
m  having  so  long  excluded  him. 

1  The  Baya,  or  Indian  Grosbeak.  —  Sir  W,  J<mt$. 

1  **  Here  is  a  lar|(e  pagoda  by  a  tank,  on  the  water  of  which  float  multitudes  of  the  beaatiful 
red  lotus:  the  flower  is  larger  than  that  of  the  white  water-lily,  aod  is  the  most  lovely  of  the  ny» 
phjeas  1  have  seen.*'  —  Mrs.  Graham's  Joum.il  of  a  Residence  in  India. 
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That  yenerablj  tower  he  told  them  was  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Fire-Temple, 
bailt  by  those  Ghebers  or  Persians  of  the  old  religion,  who  many  hundred  years 
since  had  fled  hither  from  their  Arab  conquerors,^  preferring  liberty  and  their  altars 
in  a  foreign  land  to  the  alternative  of  apostasy  or  persecution  in  their  own.  It 
va$  impossible,  he  added,  not  to  feel  interested  in  the  many  glorious  but  unsuccess- 
ful struggles  which  had  been  made  by  these  original  natives  of  Persia  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  their  bigoted  conquerors.  Like  their  own  Fire  in  the  Burning  Field 
at  Bakou  *  when  suppressed  in  one  place  they  had  but  broken  out  with  fresh  flame 
in  another;  and  as  a  native  of  Cashmere,  of  that  fair  and  Holy  Valley  which  had 
in  the  same  manner  become  the  prey  of  strangers  *  and  seen  her  ancient  shrines 
and  native  princes  swept  away  before  the  march  of  her  intolerant  invaders  he  felt 
a  sympathy,  he  owned,  with  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Ghebers  which  every 
monamcnt  like  this  before  them  but  tended  more  powerfully  to  awaken. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Feramorz  had  ever  ventured  upon  so  much  prou 
before  Fadi^dbbn  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  effect  such  prose  as  this 
most  have  produced  upon  that  most  orthodox  and  most  pagan-hating  personage. 
He  sat  for  some  minutes  aghast,  ejaculating  only  at  intervals,  **  Bigoted  conquer- 
ors!—  sympathy  with  Fire- worshippers !"  *  —  while  Feramorz  happy  to  take 
advantage  of  this  almost  speechless  horror  of  the  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  knew  a  melancholy  story  connected  with  the  events  of  one  of  those  strug- 
gles of  the  brave  Fire-worshippers  against  their  Arab  masters,  which  if  the  evening 
was  not  too  far  advanced-  he  should  nave  much  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  relate 
to  the  Princess.  It  was  impossible  for  Lalla  Rookh  to  refuse;  — he  had  never 
before  looked  half  so  animated,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Valley  his  eyes 
had  sparkled  she  thought  like  the  talismanic  characters  on  the  scimitar  of  Solomon. 
Her  consent  was  therefore  most  readily  granted;  and  while  Fadladeen  sat  in 
Bospeakable  dismay,  expecting  treason  and  abomination  in  every  line,  the  poet 
thus  began  his  story  of  the  Fire-worshippers :  — 
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Tis  moonlight  over  Oman*s  Sea;^ 

Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauteously 

And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles. 
T  is  moonlight  in  Harmozia's  *  walls. 
And  thro'  her  Emir's  porphyry  halls 
Where  some  hours  since  was  heard  the 
sweU 


Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zel  ^ 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell ;  — 
The  peaceful  sun  whom  better  suits 

The  music  of  the  bulbul's  nest 
Or  the  light  touch  of  lovers'  lutes 

To  sing  him  to  his  golden  rest. 
All   husht  —  there   *s   not  a  breeze  in 
motion; 


\  **  OnUs  v*it  p«rsiaM*  ^ttr  Us  Kkalifts  s*  rtiirtr  dmrnt  Us  m0ntmgn0$  dm  Ktrmmm  :  fhuUur$ 
"^aisirent  fomr  rttrtuU  la  Tartar U  «i  la  Chine ;  eTautrts  s*arritkr«nt  sur  Us  herds  dm  Gamge^  A 
ffl  de  DHki.**  —  M,  AnqmetU,  **Mimoir*s  dt  PAcadimit,  torn,  xxxi.  p.  346. 

t  The  ** agtr  ardems**  described  by  Ktmp/er^  '^Ammm^ai.  Ex0i.** 

t  **  Cashmere  (says  its  historians)  had  its  own  princes  4000  years  before  its  conquest  by  Akbar 
U  1585.  Akbar  wcmla  have  found  some  difficulty  to  reduce  this  paradise  of  the  Indies,  situated  as 
a  b  vithin  such  a  fortresa  of  mouotaios,  but  its  monarch,  Yuaef-lChan,  was  basely  betrayed  by  his 
Oowahs.**  —  Pennant. 

4  Voltaire  tells  us  that  b  his  Trawdy,  "  Les  Gmthres,"  be  was  generally  supposed  to  hare  al- 
■dsd  to  the  Jaasenbts.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  story  of  the  Fire>worahippcrs  were  found 
ojaUe  of  a  aiinilar  doablcaess  ol  application. 

6  The  Persiaa  Gulf,  sometimes  so  called,  which  separates  the  shores  of  Fsrsia  and  AiabU. 

•  T^  present  Gombaroon,  a  town  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Gulf. 

T  A  Moorish  Instrument  of  music. 
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The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean. 

If  eephyrs  come,  so  light  they  come, 

Nor    leaf    is    stirred    nor    wave     b 
driven;  — 
The  wind-tower  on  the  Emir's  dome  ^ 

Can  hardly  win  a  breath  from  heaven. 

Even  he,  that  tyrant  Arab,  sleeps 
Calm  while  a  nation  round  him  weeps, 
While  curses  load  the  air  he  breathes 
And  falchions  from  unnumbered  sheaths 
Are  starting  to  avenge  the  shame 
His  race  hath  brought  on  Iran's  ^  name. 
Hard,  heartless  Chief,  unmoved  alike 
Mid   eyes   that   weep   and  swords   that 

strike;  — 
One  of  that  saintly,  murderous  brood, 

To  carnage  and  the  Koran  given, 
Who  think  thro'  unbelievers*  blood 

Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven, — 
One  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

In    the   warm    blood   his   hand   hath 
poured, 
To  mutter  o'er  some  text  of  God 

Engraven  on  his  reeking  sword;'  — 
Nay,  who  can  coolly  note  the  line, 
The  letter  of  those  words  divine. 
To  which  his  blade  with  searching  art 
Had  sunk  into  its  victim's  heart ! 

Just  Alla  !  what  must  be  thy  look 

When  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands 
Unblushing,  with  thy  Sacred  Book,  — 
Turning  the  leaves  with  blood-stained 
hands, 
And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 
His  creed  of  lust  and  hate  and  crime; — 
Even  as  those  bees  of  Trebizond, 
Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that 
glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round. 
Draw   venom   forth  that   drives   men 
mad.* 

1  "  At  Gombaroon  and  other  places  in  Persia, 
;hey  have  towers  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
wind  and  cooling  the  houses.''  —  Lf  Bruyn, 

2  **  Iran  is  the  \r\\f^  peneral  name  for  the  em- 
pire of  Persia."  —  A  suit.  Res.  Disc.  5. 

3  "  On  tite  blades  of  their  scimitars  sonte 
verse  from  the  Koran  is  usually  inscribed."  — 
Rusut, 

4  "  There  to  a  kiod  of  Rhododendros  abo  it 
Trebizond,  whose  flowers  the  bee  feeds  npon, 
and  the  honey  thence  drives  people  mad."  — 
Touriu/orU 


Never  did  fierce  Arabia  send 

A  satrap  forth  more  direly  great; 
Never  was  Iran  doomed  to  bend 

Beneath  a  yoke  of  deadlier  weight. 
Her  throne  had  fallen — her  pride  was 

crusht  — 
Her    sons    were    willing     slaves,      nor 

blushl, 
In   their   own    land, — no    more    their 

own,  — 
To  crouch  beneath  a  stranger's  throne. 
Her  towers  where   Mithra   once    had 

burned. 
To  Moslem  shrines  —  oh  shame !  —  were 

turned. 
Where  slaves  converted  by  the  sword. 
Their  mean,  apostate  worship  poured. 
And  curst  the  laith  their  sires  adored. 
Yet  has  she  hearts,  mid  all  this  ill. 
O'er  all  this  wreck  high  buoyant  still 
With     hope    and    vengeance ;  —  hearts 

that  yet  — 
Like  gems,  in  darkness,  issuing  rays 
They  've  treasured  from  the  sun  that  's 

set, — 
Beam  all  the  light  of  long-lost  days ! 
And   swords  she   hath,  nor  weak    nor 

slow 
To  second  all  such  hearts  can  dare; 
As  he  shall  know,  well,  dearly  know. 

Who  sleeps  in  moonlight  luxury  there. 
Tranquil  as  if  his  spirit  lay 
Becalmed  in  Heaven's  approving  ray. 
Sleep  on  —  for  purer  eyes  than  thine 
Those  waves   are  husht*  those   planets 

shine; 
Sleep  on  and  be  thy  rest  unmoved 

By   the   white    moonbeam's   dazding 

power; — 
None  but  the  loving  and  the  loved 
Should  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour. 

And  see  —  where  high  above  those  rocks 
That    o'er  the    deep    their    shadows 
fling. 

Yon  turret  stands; — where  ebon  locks. 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing 
Upon  the  turban  of  a  king,* 

Hang  from  the  lattice,  long  and  wild, — 

'Xis  she,  that  Emir's  blooming  child, 

6  "  Their  kings  wear  plumes  of  blade  herons* 
feathers  upon  the  right  side,  as  a  badge  of  aover^ 
eignty."  — Hanway, 
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All  truth  and  tenderness  and  grace, 
Tho*  born  of  such  ungentle  race;  — 
An  image  of  Youth's  radiant  Fountain 
Springing  in  a  desolate  mountain  I  ^ 

Oh  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

Is  Beauty  curtained  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light  I 
Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye,  — 

The  6ower  that  blooms  beneath  the  sea, 
T(x>  deep  for  sunlieams,  doth  not  lie 

Hul  in  more  chaste  obscurity. 
So,  HiNDA,  hare  thy  face  and  mind, 
Like  holy  m3^eries,  lain  enshrined. 
And  oh !  what  transport  for  a  lover 

To   lift    the   veil   that    shades    them 
o'er !  — 
Like  those  who  all  at  once  discover 

In  the  lone  deep  some  fairy  shore 

Where  mortal  never  trod  before, 
And  sleep  and  wake  in  scented  airs 
.Vo  lip  had  ever  breathed  but  theirs. 

Beaatihtl  are  the  maids  that  glide 

On    summer-eves    thro'    Ybmrn's  ' 
dales. 
And  bright  the  glancing  looks  they  hide 

Behind  their  litters'  roseate  veils;  — 
And  brides  as  delicate  and  fair 
As  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear, 
Haih  Yemen  in  her  blissful  clime, 

NVho  lulled  in  cool  kiosk  or  bower,* 
Before  their  mirrors  count  the  time  * 

And  grow  still  lovelier  every  hour. 

1  "The  Fountain  of  Youth,  bva  Mahometan 
tnduioD.  \%  situated  in  sonae  oark  r^on  of  the 
Ewi.**  —  Richardson. 

2  Arabia  Felix. 

3  '*  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chiosk, 
tfcat  is,  a  Ur^  room,  commonly  beautified  with  a 
iae  fountain  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine 
«  ten  tteps,  and  enclosed  with  filded  lattices, 
rauDd  which  vines,  jessamines,  and  honeysuckles. 
■Bake  a  sort  of  green  wall :  large  trees  are  planted 
''imdthupUce,  which  is  the  scene  of  their  great- 
«t  pfcisurcs.''  —  Lady  M.  W.  Montagn, 

4  The  women  of  the  East  are  never  without 
'neir I'wldng-classcs.  "  I n  Barbary,"  says  Shmv, 
J^  »re  so  fond  of  their  looking-glasses,  which 
|Wr  haof  upon  their  breasts,  tlut  they  will  not 
BT  them  aside,  even  when  after  the  drudgery  of 
«*  <Uy  they  are  obliged  to  go  two  or  three  miles 
•5^  a  pitcher  or  a  goat's  slun  to  fetch  water."  — 

la  other  parts  ol  Asia  they  wear  little  looking- 
fuues  oQ  their  thumbs.    "  Hence  (and  from  the 


But  never  yet  hath  bride  or  maid 
In  Araby's  gay  Haram  smiled, 

Whose  boasted  brightness  would  not  fade 
Before  Al  Hassan's  blooming  child. 

Light  as  the  angel  shapes  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream,  yet  not  the  less 
Rich  in  all  woman's  loveliness;  — 
With  eyes  so  pure  that  from  their  ray 
Dark  Vice  would  turn  abasht  away, 
Blinded  like  serpents  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  emerald's  virgin  blaze;*  — 
Yet  filled  with  all  youth's  sweet  desires, 
Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires 
Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss. 
The  fond,  weak  tenderness  of  this: 
A  soul  too  more  than  half  divine, 

Where,  thro'  some  shades  of  earthly 
feeling. 
Religion's  softened  glories  shine, 

Like  light  thro'  summer  foliage  stealing, 
Shedding  a  glow  of  such  mild  hue. 
So  warm  and  yet  so  shadowy  too. 
As  makes  the  very  darkness  there 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  maid  who  at  this  hour 

Hath  risen  from  her  restless  sleep 
And  sits  alone  in  that  high  bower. 

Watching  the  still  and  shining  deep. 
Ah  !  't  was  not  thus,  —  with  tearful  eyes 

And  beating  heart, — she  used  to  gaze 
On  the  magnificent  earth  and  skies. 

In  her  own  land,  in  happier  days. 
Why  looks  she  now  so  anxious  down 
Among  those  rocks  whose  rugged  frown 

Blackens  the  mirror  of  the  deep? 
Whom  waits  she  all  this  lonely  night? 

Too  rough  the  rocks,  too  bold  the  steep, 
For  man  to  scale  that  turret's  height !  — 

So  deemed  at  least  her  thoughtful  sire. 
When  high,  to  catch  the  cool  night-air 

lotus  being  considered  the  emblem  of  beauty)  is 
the  meaning  ol  the  following  mute  intercourse  of 
two  lovers  before  their  parents:— 
"  'He  with  salute  of  deference  due 
A  lotus  to  his  forehead  prest ; 
She  raised  her  mirror  to  his  view, 
Then  turned  it  inward  to  her  breast.* " 

A  siatic  Miscellany^  vol.  iu 

I        6  "  They  say  that  if  a  snake  or  serpent  fix  hit 

'   eyes  on  the  lustre  of  those  stones  (emeralds),  h« 

immediately  becomes  blind."  — Ahmed  hen  Ah- 

dalatiZf  Treatise  on  Jewels. 
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After  the  day-beam's  withering  fire,* 

He  built  her  bower  of  freshness  there, 
And  had  it  deckt  with  costliest  skill 

And  fondly  thought  it  safe  as  fair : — 
Think,  reverend  dreamer  I  think  so  still, 

Nor   wake  to    learn  what   Love    can 
dare; — 
Love,  all -defying  Love,  who  sees 
No  charm  in  trophies  won  with  ease;  — 
Whose  rsu'est,  dearest  fruits  of  bliss 
Are  plucked  on  Danger's  precipice ! 
Bolder  than  they  who  dare  not  dive 

For  pearls  but  when  the  sea  *s  at  rest, 
Love,  in  the  tempest  most  alive, 

Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  water. 
Yes  —  Araby's  unrivalled  daughter, 
Tho*  high  that  tower,  that  rock -way  rude, 

There  's  one  who  but  to  kiss  thy  check 
Would  climb  the  untrodden  solitude 

Of  Ararat's  tremendous  peak,^ 
And  think  its  steeps,  tho'  dark  and  dread. 
Heaven's  pathways,  if  to  thee  they  led  I 
Even  now  thou  seest  the  flashing  spray. 
That  lights  his  oar's  impatient  way;  — 
Even  now  thou  hearest  the  sudden  shock 
Of  his  swift  bark  against  the  rock. 
And  stretchest  down  thy  arms  of  snow 
As  if  to  lift  him  from  below  1 
Like  her  to  whom  at  dead  of  night 
The  bridegroom  with  his  locks  of  light  • 
Came  in  the  Hush  of  love  and  pride 

1  "  At  Gombaroon  and  the  Isle  of  Omu*  it  is 
sometimes  so  hot,  that  the  people  are  obliged  to 
lie  all  day  in  the  water."  —  Marco  Polo, 

2  This  mountain  is  generallj  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible.  Strtty  says,  **  1  can  well  assure  the 
reader  that  their  opinion  is  not  true,  who  suppose 
this  mount  to  be  inaccessible."  He  adds,  that 
"  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  cloudy,  misty, 
and  dark,  the  middlemoftt  part  very  cold,  and  like 
clouds  of  snow,  but  the  up|->er  regions  perfectly 
cilm."-^It  was  on  this  mountain  that  the  Ark 
was  supposed  to  have  rested  after  the  Delu^, 
and  part  of  it,  they  say,  exists  there  still,  whtch 
Struy  thus  gravely  accounts  for: — "Whereas 
none  can  remember  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  did  ever  change  or  was  subject  either  to  wind 
or  rain,  which  Is  presumed  to  be  the  reason  that 
the  Ark  has  endured  so  long  without  being  rot- 
ten." —  See  Cnrr*rVt  Travels,  where  the  Doctor 
laughs  at  this  whole  account  of  Mount  Ararat. 

3  InoneofthebooksnftheSh&hNlmeh.when 
Zal  (a  celebrated  hero  of  Persia,  remarkable  for 
his  white  hair,)  comes  to  the  terrace  of  his  mistress 
Rodahver  at  night,  she  lets  down  her  long  tresses 
to  assist  him  in  his  ascent ;  —  he,  however,  man- 
ages it  In  a  less  romantic  way  by  fixing  his  crook 
in  a  projecting  beam.  —  See  CkAmpion^t  Fertlcsu 


And  scaled  the  terrace  of  hit  bride; — 
When  as  she  saw  him  rashly  spring, 
And  midway  up  in  danger  cling. 
She  flung  him  down  her  long  Uack  hair, 
Exclaiming   breathless,     "There,   low, 

there !" 
And  scarce  did  manlier  nerre  uphold 

The  hero  Zal  in  that  fond  hour. 
Than  wings  the  youth  who,  fleet  and  bold, 

Now    climbs  the   rocks  to   Hinda'$ 
bower. 
See  —  light  as  up  their  granite  steeps 

The  rock-goau  of  Arabia  dambcr,* 
Fearless  from  crag  to  crag  he  leaps. 

And  now  is  in  Uie  maiden's  cfaanber. 
She  loves  —  but  knows  not  whom  she 
loves. 

Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he 
came; — 
Like  one  who  meets  in  Indian  groves 

Some  beauteous  bird  without  a  name. 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breete 
From  isles  in  the  undiscovered  seas. 
To  show  his  plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondering  eyes  and  wing  away ! 
Will  he  thus  fly —  her  nameless  lover? 

Alla  forbid  !  't  was  by  a  moon 
As  fair"  as  this,  while  tinging  over 

Some  ditty  to  her  soft  Kanoon,^ 
Alone,  at  this  same  witching  hour. 

She  first  beheld  his  radiant  eyes 
Gleam  thro'  the  lattice  of  the  bower, 

Where   nightly   now   they  mix  their 
sighs; 
And  thought  some  spirit  of  the  air 
(For  what  could  waft  a  mortal  there?) 
Was  pausing  on  his  moonlight  way 
To  listen  to  her  lonely  lay ! 
This  fancy  ne'er  hath  left  her  mind: 

And  —  tho*,  when  terror's  swoon  had 
past. 
She  saw  a  youth  of  mortal  kind 

Before  her  in  obeisance  cast,  — 
Yet  often  since,  when  he  hath  spoken 
Strange,  awful  words,  —  and  gleams  have 

broken 
From  his  dark  eyes,  too  bright  to  bear. 

Oh  !  she  hath  feared  her  soul  was  given 

4  "  On  th«  lofty  hUla  of  Arabia  Petrm  wi 
rock-f^oats."  —  NMmJkr. 

6  <*  Canun,  esf^df^t^tttrUm,  aveednetr^ 
de  boynux;  Us  da$M*sen  tpuchent  tlams  le  terrmAt 
avec  Jts  dtc^iUet  mrmht  dt  p*mUtdt€mc,  " 
Todtrmi,  trtuUitd  by  Dt  C 
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To  some  unhallowed  child  of  air, 

Some  erring  Spirit  cast  from  heaven, 
Like  those  angelic  youths  of  old 
Wbo  burned  for  maidt  of  mortal  mould, 
Bewildered  left  the  glorious  skies 
And  lost  their  heaven  for  woman's  eyes. 
Fond  girl  I  nor  fiend  nor  angel  he 
Who  wooes  thy  young  simplicity; 
But  one  of  earth's  impassioned  sons, 

As  wann  in  love,  as  fierce  in  ire 

Ai  the  best  heart  whose  current  runs 

Full  of  the  Day-God's  living  fire. 

But  quenched  to-night  that  ardor  seems, 

And  pale   his   cheek    and    sunk    his 
brow;  — 
Never  before  but  in  her  dreams 

Had  she  beheld  him  pale  as  now : 
And  those  were  dreams  of  troubled  sleep 
From  which  *t  was  joy  to  wake  and  weep; 
Visions  that  will  not  be  forgot, 

But  sadden  every  waking  scene 
Like  warning  ghosts  that  leave  the  spot 

All  withered  where   they  once   have 
been. 

"How  sweetly,"  said  the   trembling 
maid. 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid. 
So  loQg  had  they  in  silence  stood 
Looking  upon  that  tranquil  flood  — 
*'How   sweetly   does    the    moon-beam 

smile 
"To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle  I 
"Oft,  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
*•  I  *ve  wisht  that  little  isle  had  wings, 
'*  And  we  within  its  fairy  bowers 

"  Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown, 
"  Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours, 

'*  And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone  1 
**  Fir  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  — 

*•  Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
"Should  come  around  us  to  behold 

*'  A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely. 
"Would   this    be    world    enough    for 

thee?"  — 
Fbyful  she  turned  that  he  mieht  see 

the  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on; 
Bat  when  she  markt  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone; 
And  bursting  into  heart- felt  tears, 
*•  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  **  my  hourly  fears, 
**  My  <6etmt  bave  boded  all  too  right  » 


•*  We  part  —  for  ever  part  —  to-night ! 
**  I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  noX  last  — 
**  'T  was   bright,  *t  was  heavenly,   but 

't  is  past  1 
**  Oh !  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour 
•*  I  've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
**  I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

"  But  't  was  the  first  to  fade  away. 
"  I  never  nurst  a  ^ear  gazelle 

**  To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye 
**  But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 

**  And  love  me  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
**  Now  too  —  the  joy  most  like  divine 

**  Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
**  To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, — 

**  Oh  misery !  must  I  lose  that  too? 
••  Yet  go  — on  peril's  brink  we  meet ;  — 

**  Those  frightful  rocks —  that  treacher- 
ous sea  — 
"  No,  never  come  again —  tho*  sweet, 

<*Tho'  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to 
thee. 
•*  Farewell  — and  blessings  on  thy  way, 

**  Where'er     thou      goest,     beloved 
stranger ! 
**  Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray 
"And  think  thee  safe,  tho'  far  away, 

**  Than   have   thee   near   me   mod   in 
danger!  " 

"  Danger !  —  oh,    tempt    me     not     to 
boast"  — 

The    youth    exclaimed  —  ••  thou    little 
know'st 

"What  he  can  brave,  who,  born   and 
nurst 

"  In  Danger's  paths,  has  dared  her  worst ; 

**  Upon  whose  ear  the  signal -word 
**  Of  strife,  and  death  is  hourly  break- 
ing; 

•*  Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  the  sword 
"His  fevered  hand  must  grasp  in  wak- 
ing. 

"  Danger!  "  — 

*•  Say  on  — thou  fearest  not  then, 

"  And  we  may  meet  —  oft  meet  again  ?  ' ' 

"  Oh  !  look  not  so  —  beneath  the  skies 
"  I  now  fear  nothing  but  those  eyes. 
"If  aught  on  earth  could  charm  or  force 
"  My  spirit  from  its  destined  course,  — 
"  If  aught  could  make  this  soul  forget 
"  The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  set, 
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*  T  would  be  those  eyes;  — they,  only 

they, 
*■  Could  melt  that  sacred  seal  away ! 

*  But  no  —  'tis  fixt  —  my  awful  doom 

*  Is  fixt  — on  this  side  of  the  tohib 

*  We   meet  no  more;  — why,  why  did 

Heaven 
'  Mingle  two  souls  that  earth  has  riven, 

*  Has  rent  asunder  wide  as  ours? 

*  Oh,  Arab  maid,  as  soon  the  Powers 

'  Of  Light  and  Darkness  may  combine, 
'  As  I  be  linkt  with  thee  or  thine ! 
*Thy  Father"  — 

**  Holy  Ai.LA  save 
'*  His  gray  head  from   that  lightning 
glance ! 

*  Thou  knowest  him  not  —  he  loves  the 

brave; 
**  Nor  lives  there  under  heaven's  ex- 
panse 

*  One  who  would  prize,  would  worship 

thee 

*  And  thy  bold  spirit  more  than  he. 

*  Oft  when  in  childhood  I  have  played 
**  With   the    bright    falchion    by   his 

side, 

*  I    've  heard  him    swear    his    lisping 

maid 
**  In  time  should  be  a  warrior's  bride. 

*  And  still  whene'er  at  Haram  hours 

*  I  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flowers, 

*  He  tells  me  when  in  playful  mood 
**  A  hero  shall  my  bridegroom  be, 

*  Since  maids  are  best  in  battle  wooed, 
**  And  won  with  shouts  of  victory ! 

*  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  —  thou  alone 

*  Art  formed  to  make  both  hearts  thy 

own. 

*  Go  —  join    his 

knowest 

•*  The   unholy 

wage : — 

*  Good    Heaven, 


sacred    ranks  —  thou 

strife    these    Persians 

that    frown  !  —  even 


now  thou  glowest 
•*  With   more   than   mortal   warrior's 

rage. 
'  Haste  to  the  camp  by  morning's  light, 
'  And  when  that  sword  is  raised  in  fight, 
'  Oh  still  remember,  Love  and  I 
'  Beneath  its  shadow  trembling  lie  ! 
'  One  victory  o'er  those  Slaves  of  Fire, 
•  Those  impious  Ghebers  whom  my  sire 
•Abhors**  — 


**  Hold,    hold  —  thy   viords    are 
death"  — 
The  stranger  cried  as  wild  he  flung 
His  mantle  back  and  showed  l>eneath 
The    Gheber    belt    that    round    him 
clung. ^  — 
**  Here,   maiden,  look  —  weep  —  blush 

to  see 
**  All  that  thy  sire  abhors  in  me ! 
**  Yes  —  /am  of  that  impious  race, 
**  Those  Slaves  of  Fire  who,  mom  and 
even, 
**  Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling-place 

"  Among  the  living  lights  of  heaven:  * 
*'  Yes —  /am  of  that  outcast  few, 
**  To  Iran  and  to  vengeance  true, 
**  Who  curse  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
**  To  desolate  our  shrines  of  flame, 
**  And  swear  before  God's  burning  eye 
**  To  break  our  country's  chains  or  die! 
**  Thy  bigot  sire,  —  nay,  tremble  not,  — 
"He  who  gave   birth  to  those  dear 
eyes 
**  With  me  is  sacred  as  the  spot 

**  From  which  our  fires  of  worship  rise ! 

1  "  They  (the  Ghebers)  lay  so  much  »tTe«$  oo 
their  cushee  or  ^rdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be  an 
instant  without  »t."  — Cr<w'*  Vo>'j^e,  —  "i> 
j*UM*  hommt  nia  d*abcrd  la  chasf ;  mats,  ttym^l 
M  iU^oui/U  de  ta  robe,  ei  la  lar^  ceimtur*  f»'4 
portoit  comm4  GM^^,''*  etc.  —  D'HtrMM,  art. 
"  A»luani.'*  **PoHr  u  distittgiter  dts  /d^iatrtt 
de  I  Indt,  Its  Guihrts  s*  cti^nenl  ttns  d*im  cmr* 
don  dt  lame,  <m  d*  P»U  d*  cAamraw."  —  "£•' 
cyclof^die  Fran^cise. 

D'Herbelot  says  this  belt  was  genenlly  ol 
leather. 

2  *'  They  suppose  the  Throne  of  the  AlmAjhty 
is  seated  in  the  sun,  and  hence  their  worship  of 
that  luminary."  —  Hanway.  "  As  to  fire  the 
Ghebers  olace  the  sprinr-head  of  it  in  that  glf»b< 
of  fire,  tne  Sun,  by  them  called  Mythra*.  or 
Mibir,  to  which  they  pay  the  highest  reverence, 
in  gratitude  for  the  manifold  benefits  6owing  frrtn 
iis  ministerial  omniscience.  But  they  are  so  fjt 
from  confounding  the  subordination  dL  the  Ser- 
vant with  the  majesty  cf  its  Creator,  that  thnr 
not  only  attribute  no  sort  of  sense  or  rea*r»i»i|: 
to  the  sun  or  fire,  in  any  of  its  opermtioas.  bit 
consider  it  as  a  purely  passive  blind  instnanent, 
(Ui^cted  and  govenifd  oy  the  immediate  impres- 
sion on  it  of  the  will  of  God ;  but  they  do  n- « 
even  give  that  luminary,  all-glorioas  as  it  is, 
more  than  the  second  rank  amongst  his  work*, 
reserving  the  first  for  that  stupendous  productioii 
of  divine  power,  the  mind  of  m\x\.  -^Grtm 
'ITie  false  <^arges  brought  against  the  reUgi<»«  o* 
these  people  by  their  Mussulman  tvrants  is  b«* 
one  proof  among  many  of  the  truth  of  this  writer's 
remark,  that  *'  calum'iy  is  often  added  to  oppR*> 
•ion,  if  but  for  the  sake  of  justifying  it." 
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**  But  know  —  *t  was  he  I  sought  that 
night, 
"When  from  my  watch-boat  on  the 
sea 
'•I  caught  this  turret's  glimmering  h'ght, 

**  And  up  the  rude  rocks  desperately 
**  Ra^ht  to  my  prey  —  thou  knowest  the 

rest  — 
"  I  climbed  the  gory  vulture's  nest, 
•'  And  found  a  trembling  dove  within;  — 
**  Thine,  thine  the  victory  —  thine   the 

sin  — 
"If  Love  hath   made  one   thought  his 

own, 
"  That  Vengeance  claims  first  —  last  — 

alone! 
"Oh!  had  we  never,  never  met, 
**  Or  could  this  heart  even  now  forget 
•*  How  linkt,  how  blest  we  might  have 

been, 

"  Had  fate  not  frowned  so  dark  between  ! 

"  Hadst  thou  been  born  a  Persian  maid, 

**  In  neighboring  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 

"Thro*   the   same   fields    in   childhood 

played, 

'*  At  the  same  kindling  altar  knelt,  — 

"Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless 

ties 
"  In  which  the  charm  of  Country  lies 
"  Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
"Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one; 
"  While  in  thy  lute's  awakening  sigh 
"  I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
"  And  saw  in  every  smile  of  thine 
"  Returning  hours  of  glory  shine;  — 
"  While  the  wronged  Spirit  of  our  Land 
"  Lived,  lookt,  and  spoke  her  wrongs 
thro'  thee,  — 
**  God !  who  could  then  this  sword  with- 
stand ? 
"  Its  very  flash  were  victory ! 
"  But  now  — estranged,  divorced  for  ever, 
**  Far  as  the  grasp  of  Kate  can  sever ; 
'*Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove,  — 
"In  faith,  friends,  country,  sundered 
wide; 
"  And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love, 

"  When  false  to  all  that  's  dear  beside ! 
•*Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe  — 
"Thyself,   perhaps,    even     now  —  but 

DO  — 

"  Hale  never  looked  so  lovely  yet ! 
"  No  —  sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 


**  The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

**  All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee. 
**  When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmoved, 

**  Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
**  Thou 'It  think  how  well  one  Gheber 
loved, 

**And  for  his  sake  thou  'It  weep  for  all ! 
"But  look"  — 

With  sudden  start  he  turned 

And  pointed  to  the  distant  wave 
Where  lights  like  charnel  meteors  burned 

Bluely  as  o'er  some  seaman's  grave; 
And  fiery  darts  at  intervals^ 

Flew  up  all  sparkling  from  the  main 
As  if  each  star  that  nightly  falls 

Were  shooting  backHo  heaven  again. 

*•  My  signal  lights !  —  I  must  away  — 

**  Both,  both  are  ruined,  if  I  stay. 

**  Farewell  —  sweet  life  !  thou  clingest  in 

vain  — 
**  Now,  Vengeance,  I  am  thine  again !  " 
Fiercely  he  broke  away,  nor  stopt. 
Nor  lookt  —  but  from  the  lattice  dropt 
Down  mid  the  pointed  crags  beneath 
As  if  he  fled  from  love  to  death. 
While  pale  and  mute  young  Hinda  stood, 
Nor  moved  till  in  the  silent  flood 
A  momentary  plunge  below 
Startled  her  from  her  trance  of  woe;  — 
Shrieking  she  to  the  lattice  flew, 

**  I  come  —  I  come  —  if  in  that  tide 
**Thou  sleepest  to-night,  I  '11  sleep  there 
too 

"  In  death's  cold  wedlock  by  thy  side. 
**Oh  !  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed 

**Than   the  chill  wave   my  love   lies 
under : — 
**  Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead, 

•*  Far  sweeter  than  to  live  asunder !  ** 
But  no — their  hour  is  not  yet  come  — 

Again  she  sees  his  pinnace  fly, 
Wafting  him  fleetly  to  his  home. 

Where'er  that  ill-starred  home  may  lie; 
And  calm  and  smooth  it  seemed  to  win 

Its  moonlight  way  l>efore  the  wind 
As  if  it  bore  all  peace  within 

Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind ! 

1  "  The  MAmcluks  that  were  in  the  other 
boat,  when  it  was  dark  used  to  shoot  up  a  sort  of 
fiery  arrows  into  the  air  which  in  some  nteasure 
resembled  lightning  or  falling  stars."  —  Bamm- 
garitn. 
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The  Princess  whose  heart  was  sad  enough  already  could  have  wished  that 
Feramorz  had  chosen  a  less  melancholy  story;  as  it  is  only  to  the  happy  that  tears 
are  a  luxury.  Her  Ladies  however  were  by  no  means  sorry  that  love  was  once 
more  the  Poet*s  theme;  for,  whenever  he  spoke  of  love,  they  said,  his  voice  was  as 
sweet  as  if  he  had  chewed  the  leaves  of  that  enchanted  tree,  which  grows  over  the 
tomb  of  the  musician,  Tan-Scin.* 

Their  road  all  the  morning  had  lain  through  a  very  dreary  country;  — through 
valleys,  covered  with  a  low  bushy  jungle,  where  in  more  than  one  place  the  awful 
signal  of  the  bamboo  staff  *  with  the  white  flag  at  its  top  reminded  the  traveller 
that  in  that  very  spot  the  tiger  had  made  some  human  creature  his  victim.  It  was 
therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  they  arrived  at  sunset  in  a  safe  and  lovely  glen 
and  encamped  under  one  of  those  holy  trees  whose  smooth  columns  and  spreading 
roofs  seem  to  destine  them  for  natural  temples  of  religion.  Beneath  this  spacious 
shade  some  pious  hands  had  erected  a  row  of  pillars  ornamented  with  the  most 
beautiful  porcelaTn'  which  now  supplied  the  use  of  mirrors  to  the  young  maidens 
as  they  adjusted  their  hair  in  descending  from  the  palankeens.  Here  while  as 
usual  the  Princess  sat  listening  anxiously  with  Fadladeen  in  one  of  his  loftiest 
moods  of  criticism  by  her  side  the  young  Poet  leaning  against  a  branch  of  the  tree 
thus  continued  his  story :  — 


The  morn  hath  risen  clear  and  calm 

And  o'er  the  Green  Sea*  palely  shines. 
Revealing  Bahrein's*  groves  of  palm 

And  lighting  Kishma's  *  amber  vines. 
Fresh  smell  the  shores  of  Araby, 
While  brceres  from  the  Indian  sea 
Blow  round  Selama's^  sainted  cape 

And  curl  the  shining  flood  beneath,  — 
Whose  waves   are    rich    with    many  a 
grape 

And  cocoa-nut  and  flowery  wreath 
Which  pious  seamen  as  they  past 


Had  toward  that  holy  headland  cast  — 
Oblations  to  the  Genii  there 
For  gentle  skies  and  breezes  fair ! 
The  nightingale  now  bends  her  flight ' 
From  the  high  trees  where  all  the  night 

She  sung  so  sweet  with  none  to  listen; 
And  hides  her  from  the  morning  star 

Where  thickets  of  pomegranate  glisten 
In  the  clear  dawn,  —  bespangled  o'er 

With  dew  whose  night -drops  would  not 
stain 
The  best  and  brightest  scimitar  • 


1  "  Within  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  this  monument  (at  Gualior)  is  a  small  tomb  to  tht 
memory  of  Tan-Sein,  a  musician  of  incomparable  skill,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Akbar.  Tht 
tomb  is  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a  superstitious  notion  prevails,  that  the  chewtnf 
of  Us  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody  to  the  voke."  —  NarrtUive  0faj0nrmey/r0m  Agrm 
to  OMxein,  by  tV.  Hunter ^  Esq. 

2  "  It  is  usual  to  place  a  small  white  triangular  flag,  fixed  to  a  bamboo  staff  of  ten  or  twehr« 
feet  long,  at  the  place  where  a  tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  common  for  the  passengers  also  to 
throw  each  a  stone  or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  a  pile  equal  to  a 
good  wagon-load  is  collected.  The  sight  of  these  flags  and  piles  of  stones  Imparts  a  certain  aelas> 
choly,  not  perhaps  altogether  void  of  apprehension."  —  Oritntai  Fitld Sp^rts^  vol.  ii. 

3  "  The  Ficus  Indica  Is  called  the  Pagod  Tree  and  Tree  of  Councils ;  the  first,  from  the  kbb 
placed  under  its  shade ;  the  second,  because  meetings  were  held  under  iu  cool  branches.  In  mmbc 
places  it  is  believed  to  be  the  haunt  of  spectres,  as  the  ancient  spreading  oaks  of  Wales  have  been 
of  fairies ;  in  others  are  erected  beneath  the  shade  pillars  of  stone,  or  posts,  elegantly  carved,  sad 
ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  porcelain  to  supply  the  use  of  mirrors.*'  —  Pennant* 

4  The  Persian  Gulf.  —  "  To  dire  for  p«arls  in  the  Green  S«a,  or  Ptrsian  Gull. "—  Sir,  W  Jmn, 
6  Islands  in  the  Gulf. 

6  Or  Selemeh,  theecnuine  name  of  the  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  commonly  called 
Cape  Musseldom.  "  The  Indians  when  they  pass  the  promontory  throw  cocoa-nuts,  fruits, or  flowers 
into  the  sea  to  secure  a  propitious  voyage."  —  Morier. 

7  "  The  nightingale  sings  from  the  pomegranate-groves  in  the  day-time  and  from  the  lofdcst 
tTMS  at  night.**  — /?«**#/'*  ^'Aleppo." 

8  In  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Shiras,  Francklin  savs,  "The  dew  is  of  such  a  pure  natnie,  tliBS 
if  the  brightest  sdmitar  should  be  exposed  to  it  all  night,  it  would  not  receive  the  least  rust." 
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That  ever  youthful  Sultan  wore 
On  the  nrst  morning  of  his  reign. 

And  sec  —  the  Sun  himself !  — on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  Light !  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  Bre ! 

Where  are  the  days,  thou  wondrous 
sphere, 
When  Iran,  like  a  sun-flower,  turned 
To  ra^t  that  eye  where'er  it  burned  ?  — 

When  from  the  banks  of  Bbndbmrrr 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcand 
Thy  temples  flamed  o'er  all  the  land? 
Where  are  they?  ask  the  shades  of  them 

Who,  on  Cadrssia's  1  bloody  plains. 
Saw  fierce  invaders  plu^k  the  gem 
From  Iran's  broken  diadem, 

And  bind  her  ancient  faith  in  chains :  — 
Ask  the  poor  exile  cast  alone 
Oo  foreign  shores,  unloved,  unknown. 
Beyond  the  Caspian's  Iron  Gates,* 

Or  on  th«  snowy  Mossian  mountains. 
Far  from  his  beauteous  land  of  dates, 

Her  jasmine  bowers  and  sunny  foun- 
tains: 
Vet  happier  so  than  if  be  trod 
His  own  beloved  but  blighted  sod 
beneath  a  despot  stranger's  nod  I  — 
Oh,  he  would  rather  houseless  roam 

Where   Freedom   and   his   God    may 
lead, 
Than  be  the  sleekest  slave  at  home 

That  crouches  to  the  conqueror's  creed  ! 

Is  Iran's  pride  then  gone  for  ever. 
Quenched  with  the  flame  in  Mithra's 
caves?  — 
No  —  she  has  sons  that  never  —  never  — 
Will  stoop  to  be  the  Moslem's  slaves 
While  h€»ven  has  light  or  earth  has 
graves;  — 
Spirits  of  fire  that  brood  not  long 
Bot  dash  resentment  back  for  wrong; 
And  hearts  where,  slow  but  deep,  the 
seeds 

1  The  place  where  the  Persians  were  finally 
Refuted  \ff  the  Arabs,  and  their  ancient  mon- 
aR%  destroyed. 

1  Derfaend.  —  "  Lt  Tnres  ap^lUni  cettt 
9tar  Dfwur  Cm^  P^rU  eU  F*r ;  ct  sont  Us 


Of  vengeance  ripen  into  deeds. 
Till  in  some  treacherous  hour  of  calm 
They  burst  like  Zeilan's  giant  palm  • 
Whose  buds  fly  open  with  a  sound 
That  shakes  the  pigmy  forests  round ! 
Yes,  Emir  !  he,  who  scaled  that  tower. 
And  had  he  reached  thy  slumbering 

breast 
Had  taught  thee  in  a  Gheber's  power 

How  safe  even  tyrant  heads  may  rest  — 
Is  one  of  many,  brave  as  he. 
Who  loathe  thy  haughty  race  and  thee; 
Who  tho'  they  knew  the  strife  is  vain. 
Who  tho*  they  know  the  riven  chain 
Snaps  but  to  enter  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  rends  its  links  apart. 
Yet  dare  the  issue,  —  blest  to  be 
Even  for  one  bleeding  moment  free 
And  die  in  pangs  of  liberty ! 
Thou  knowest  them  well  —  't   is  some 

moons  since 
Thy   turbaned   troops   and   blood-red 

flags. 
Thou  satrap  of  a  bigot  Prince, 

Have  swarmed  among  these  Green  Sea 

crags; 
Yet  here,  even  here,  a  sacred  band 
Ay,  in  the  portal  of  that  land 
Thou,  Arab,  darest  to  call  thy  own. 
Their  spears  across  thy  path  have  thrown; 
Here  —  ere  the  winds  half  winged  thee 

o'er  — 
Rebellion  braved  thee  from  the  shore. 

Rebellion  1  foul,  dishonoring  word, 

Whose   wrongful    blight   so   oft    has 
stained 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained. 
How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 

Hath    sunk    beneath    that   withering 
name. 
Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame ! 
As  exhalations  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth  if  chilled  at  first, 

3  The  Talpotinr  Talipot  tree.  *'ThH  bean- 
tiful  palm-tree,  which  grows  in  the  heart  of  the 
forests,  may  be  classed  among  the  loftiest  trees, 
and  becomes  still  higher  when  on  the  point  ot 
bursting  forth  from  its  leafy  summit.  The  sheath 
which  tnen  envelopes  the  Hower  is  very  large, 
and,  when  it  bursts,  makes  an  explosion  like  um 
report  of  a  cannon/'  —  Tkmmbtfg* 
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If  checkt  in  soaring  from  the  plain 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again;  — 
But  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head, 
Become  enthroned  in  upper  air, 
And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  there ! 

And  who  is  he  that  wields  the  might 

Of  Freedom  on  the  Green  Sea  brink, 
Before  whose  sabre's  dazzling  light  ^ 

The  eyes  of  Yemen's  warriors  wink? 
Who  comes  embowered  in  the  spears 
Of  Kerman's  hardy  mountaineers?  — 
Those  mountaineers  that  truest,  last. 

Cling  to  their  country's  ancient  rites. 
As  if  that  God  whose  eyelids  cast 

Their  closing  gleam  on  Iran's  heights, 
Among  her  snowy  mountains  threw 
The  last  light  of  his  worship  too ! 

T  is    H AFED  —  name   of   fear,  whose 
sound 

Chills  like  the  muttering  of  a  charm  ! — 
Shout  but  that  awful  name  around, 

And  palsy  shakes  the  manliest  arm. 
*T  is  Hafed,  most  accurst  and  dire 
(So  rankt  by  Moslem  hate  and  ire) 
Of  all  the  rebel  Sons  of  Fire; 
Of  whose  malign,  tremendous  power 
The  Arabs  at  their  mid-watch  hour 
Such  tales  of  fearful  wonder  tell 
That  each  affrighted  sentinel 
Pulls  down  his  cowl  upon  his  eyes, 
Lest  Hafed  in  the  midst  should  rise ! 
A  man,  they  say,  of  monstrous  birth, 
A  mingled  race  of  flame  and  earth. 
Sprung  from  those  old,  enchanted  kings  * 

Who  in  their  fairy  helms  of  yore 
A  feather  from  the  mystic  wings 

Of  the  Simoorgh  resistless  wore; 
And  gifted  by  the  Fiends  of  Fire, 
Who  groaned  to  see  their  shrines  expire 
With  charms  that  all  in  vain  withstood 
Would  drown  the  Koran's  light  in  blood ! 

1  "  When  the  brijjht  scimitars  make  the  eyes 
of  our  heroes  wink."  —  Tkt  Moaltakat^  Poem 
tf/  Amru, 

2  Tahmuras,  and  other  andcnt  Kin{^  of  Per- 
sia ;  whose  adventures  in  Fairy-land  among  the 
Peris  and  Divs  may  be  found  in  Richardson's 
curious  Dissertation.  The  piffin  Simoorgh,  ihey 
say,  took  some  feathers  from  her  breast  for  Tah- 
muras, with  which  he  adorned  his  helmet,  and 
transmitted  th^tm  aifterwards  to  his  descendants. 


Such  were  the  tales  that  won  beliel. 

And  such  the  coloring  Fancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief,— 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  brave, 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  adored. 

For  happy  homes  and  altars  free,  — 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword, 

His  only  spell-word.  Liberty! 
One  of  that  ancient  hero  line, 
Along  whose  glorious  current  shine 
Names  that  have  sanctified  their  blood; 
As  Lebanon's  small  mountain-flood 
Is  rendered  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banks.* 
'T  was  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny; 
*T  was   not   for  him   whose  soul    was 

cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  age$  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit  fed 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead 
Tho*  framed  for  Iran's  happiest  years. 
Was  born  among  her  chains  and  tears !  — 
'T  was  not  for  him  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bowed 
Before  the  Moslem  as  he  past 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poison-blast  — 
No  —  far  he  fled  —  indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  sbtmc; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul  like  drops  of  fUme; 
And  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcomed  be 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  1 

But  vain  was  valor — vain  the  flower 
Of  Kbrman,  in  that  deathful  hour. 
Against  Al  H  assan's  whelming  power.— 
In  vain  thev  met  him  helm  to  helm 
Upon  the  tnreshold  of  that  realm 
He  came  in  bigot  pomp  to  sway, 

3  This  rivulet,  says  I)an<fini.U  called  the  Holy 
River  from  the  "  cedar.«aint« "  among  which  n 
rises.  , 

In  the  **Ltttres  EdifianUs^  there  is  a  dUfcr* 
cnt  cause  assigned  for  Its  name  of  HoJy.  "  Is 
these  are  deep  caverns,  which  formerly  ^nvttA 
as  so  many  cells  for  a  great  number  of  redases, 
who  had  chosen  these  retreats  as  the  only  wil. 
ncsses  upon  earth  of  the  severity  of  their  penancft 
The  tears  of  these  pious  penitents  gave  the  rim 
of  which  we  have  tust  treated  the  name  of  the 
Holy  River"— See  Cilai^vsWrMW«  **Bea«tkt 
of  Christianity." 
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And  with  their  corpses  blockt  his  way  — 
In  vain  —  for  every  lance  they  raised 
Thousands  around  the  conqueror  blazed; 
For  every  arm  that  lined  their  shore 
Myriads  of  slaves  were  wafted  o*er,  — 
A  bloody,  bold,  and  countless  crowd. 
Before  whose  swarm  as  fast  they  bowed 
As  dates  beneath  the  locust  cloud. 

There  stood  —  but  one  short  league  away 
From  old  Harmozia's  sultry  bay  — 
A  rocky  mountain  o*er  the  Sea 
Of  Oman  beetling  awfully;* 
A  \zs\  and  solitary  link 

Of  those  stupendous  chains  that  reach 
From  the  broad  Caspian's  reedy  brink 

Down  winding  to  the  Green  Sea  beach. 
Around  its  base  the  bare  rocks  stood 
Like  naked  giants,  in  the  flood 

As  if  to  guard  the  Gulf  across; 
While  on  its  peak  that  braved  the  sky 
A  ruined  Temple  towered  so  high 

That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross^ 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing, 
And  from  her  cloud-rockt  slumbering 
Started  —  to  find  man's  dwelling  there 
In  her  own  silent  fields  of  air  ! 
Beneath,  terrific  caverns  gave 
Dark  welcome  to  each  stormy  wave 
That  dasht  like  midnight  revellers  in;  — 
And  such  the  strange,  mysterious  din 
At     times    throughout     those    caverns 

rolled,  — 
And  such  the  fearful  wonders  told 
Of  restless  sprites  imprisoned  there, 
That  bold  were  Moslem  who  would  dare 
At  twilight  hour  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Gheber's  lonely  clif!.« 

1  TUs  moanutn  is  my  own  creation,  as  the 
" stopeodoiM  chain."  of  which  I  suppose  it  a 
Hnk.  (ioes  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  the  shores  of 
iW  Peman  (nilf.  '*  1ms  Ions  and  lofty  range  of 
■-MuuiiM  fonneriy  divided  Media  from  Assyria, 
i-id  now  forms  the  bovndary  of  the  Persian  and 
Tjrkish  emmres.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
Hens  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  almost  disappearing 
••  ik:  ridnity  of  Gomberoon  (Harmoxia)  seems 
Mce  more  to  rise  in  the  southern  districts  of  Ker- 
■SQ,  aod  following  an  easterly  course  through 
tk£  ceatie  o<  Meckraun  and  Balouchistan,  is  en- 
n»«ly  km  in  the  dcseru  of  Siode.'*  — A'/#MiAfr'* 
"Penian£m|)ire.'* 

3  These  birds  sle<p  in  the  air.  They  are  most 
tcmmun  about  the  Cape  o<  Good  Hope. 

1  "  Thcrif  is  an  extraordinary  hill  in  this  neigh- 
borlMod,  called  Koh^  Gobr,  or  the  Guebre's 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  cupola. 


On  the  land  side  those  towers  sublime, 
That  seemed  above  the  grasp  of  Time, 
Were  severed  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen, 
So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gloom. 

No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between: 
It  seemed  a  place  where  Ghouls  might 

come 
With  their  foul  banquets  from  the  tomb 

And  in  its  caverns  feed  unseen. 
Like  distant  thunder,  from  below 

The  sound  of  many  torrents  came. 
Too  deep  for  eye  or  ear  to  know 
If  't  were  the  sea's  imprisoned  flow. 

Or  floods  of  ever-restless  flame. 
For  each  ravine,  each  rocky  spire 
Of  that  vast  mountain  stood  on  fire;^ 
And  tho'  for  ever  past  the  days 
When  God  was  worshipt  in  the  blaze 
That  from  its  lofty  altar  shone,  — 
Tho'  fled  the  priests,  the  votaries  gone. 
Still  did  the  mighty  flame  burn  on,* 
Thro*  chance  and  change,  thro'  good  and 

ill, 
Like  its  own  God's  eternal  will. 
Deep,  constant,  bright,  unquenchable ! 

Thither  the  vanquisht  Hafed  led 

His  little  army's  last  remains;  — 
**  Welcome,  terrific  glen  !  "  he  said, 
**  Thy  gloom,  that  Eblis'self  might  dread, 
**  Is   Heaven   to  him  who  flies  from 
chains!  " 
0*er  a  dark,  narrow  bridge- way  known 
To  him  and  to  his  Chiefs  alone 
They  crost   the  chasm  and  gained  the 
towers;  — 

and  on  the  summit  of  it^  they  say,  are  the  remains 
of  an  Atush  Kudu  or  Fire  Temple.  It  is  super- 
stitiously  held  to  be  the  resiaence  of  Deeves 
or  Sprites,  and  many  marvellous  stories  are  re- 
counted of  the  injury  and  witchcraft  suffered  by 
tht»se  who  essayed  m  former  days  to  ascend  or 
explore  it."  —  Pottinger's  "  BeKiOchistan.*' 

4  The  Ghebers  generally  built  their  temples 
over  subterraneous  fires. 

5  "  At  the  city  of  Yeid,  In  Persia,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  I^rub 
Abadut,  or  .Scat  of  Reli^on.  the  Guebrcs  are 
l>ermitted  to  have  an  Atush  Kudu  or  Fire  Ten>- 
pie  (which,  they  assert,  has  had  the  sacred  fire  in 
It  since  the  days  of  Zoroaster  t  in  their  own  com> 
partmcnt  of  the  city ;  but  for  this  indulgence 
they  are  indebted  to  the  avarice,  not  the  tolerance 
of  the  Persian  government,  which  taxes  them 
at  twenty-five  rupees  each  man."  —  Potting9r*t 
**  Bcloochistan." 
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**This   home,'*  he   cried,  **  at   least  is 

ours;  — 
**  Here  we  may  bleed,  unmockt  by  hymns 
**  Of  Moslem  triumph  o'er  our  head; 
**  Here  we  may  fall  nor  leave  our  limbs 

•*  To  quiver  to  the  Moslem's  tread. 
**  Stretched  on  this  rock  while  vultures' 

beaks 
**  Are  whetted  on  our  yet  warm  cheeks, 
**  Here  —  happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
"Gloats    on  our    torments  —  we    may 

die!"  — 

'T  was  night  when  to  those  towers  they 

came, 
And  gloomily  the  fitful  flame 
That  from  the  ruined  altar  broke 
Glared  on  his  features  as  he  spoke :  — 
**  'T  is  o'er  —  what  men  could  do,  we  *ve 

done  — 
**  If  Iran  will  look  tamely  on 
**  And  see  her  priests,  her  warriors  driven 

**  Before  a  sensual  Ingot's  nod, 
**  A  wretch  who  shrines  his  lusts  in  heaven 

**  And  makes  a  pander  of  his  God; 
"If  her  proud  sons,  her  high-born  souls, 

"  Men  in  whose  veins — oh  last  dis- 
grace! 
"The  blood  of  ZALandRusTAM*  rolls,— 

"  If  they  will  court  this  upstart  race 
"  And  turn  from  Mithra's  ancient  ray 
"  To  kneel  at  shrines  of  yesterday; 
"  If  they  will  crouch  to  Iran's  foes, 

"Why,  let  them  — till  the  land's  de- 
spair 
"  Cries  out    to   Heaven,   and  bondage 
grows 

"  Too  vile  for  even  the  vile  to  bear  1 
"  Till  shame  at  last,  long  hidden,  burns 
"  Their  inmost  core,  and  conscience  turns 
"  Elach  coward  tear  the  slave  lets  fall 
"  Back  on  his  heart  in  drops  of  gall. 
"  But  here  at  least  are  arms  unchained 
"  And     souls     that     thraldom      never 
stained;  — 

"  This  spot  at  least  no  foot  of  slave 
"  Or  satrap  ever  yet  profaned, 

"And   tho*   but   few  — tho'  fast  the 
wave 
"  Of  life  is  ebbing  from  our  veins, 

1  Ancient  heroes  of  Persia.  "Among  the 
Guebres  there  are  some  who  boast  their  descent 
from  Rustam."  —  J"///*^*'*  Persia, 


"  Enough  for  vengeance  still  Femaint. 
"  As  panthers  after  set  of  sun 
"  Rtish  from  the  roots  of  Lrbanon 
"  Across  the  dark-sea  robber's  way,^ 
"  We  '11  bound  upon  our  startled  prey. 
"And  when  some  hearts  that  proudest 

swell 
"  Have  felt  our  falchion's  last  farewell, 
"  When  Hope's  expiring  throb  is  o'er 
"  And  even  Despair  can  prompt  no  more, 
"  This  spot  shall  be  the  sacred  grave 
"  Of  the  last  few  who  vainly  brave 
"  Die  for  the  land  they  cannot  save ! " 

His  Chiefs  stood  round  —  each  shining 

blade 
Upon  the  broken  altar  laid  — 
And  tho'  so  wild  and  desolate 
Those  courts  where  once  the  Mighty  site ; 
Nor  longer  on  those  mouldering  toweis 
Was  seen  the  feast  of  fruits  and  flowers 
With  which  of  old  the  Magi  fed 
The  wandering  Spirits  of  their  Dead ;  • 
Tho'  neither  priest  nor  riles  were  there, 

Nor  charmed  leaf  of  pure  pomegran- 
ate,* 
Nor  hymn,  nor  censer's  fragrant  air. 

Nor  symbol  of  their  worshipt  planet;* 
Yet  the  same  God  that  heard  their  sires 
Heard  them  while  on  that  altar's  fires 
They  swore  •  the  latest,  holiest  deed 
Of  the  few  hearts,  still  left  to  bleed, 


2  See  Russel's  account  of  the  panther's  at- 
ucking  travellers  in  the  night  on  the  sea-ahore 
about  Um  roots  of  Lebanoa. 

3  "  Among  other  ceremonies  the  Ifagi  ased  to 
place  upon  the  tops  ol  high  towers  various  kindi 
of  rich  viands,  u|)on  which  it  was  supposed  ihr 
Peris  and  the  spirits  of  their  departed  neroes  re- 
galed themselves.'*  —  RichartUon. 

4  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ghebers  mund 
their  Fire,  as  described  by  Lord,  "  the  Daioo," 
he  says,  "  giveth  them  water  to  drink,  and  a 
pomegranate  leaf  to  chew  in  the  mouth,  to  ckansc 
them  from  inward  uncleannees.** 

6  ••  Early  In  the  morning,  they  (the  Par«« 
or  Ghebers  at  Oulam)  go  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  Sun,  to  whom  upon  all  the 
altars  there  are  spheres  consecrated,  made  b? 
magic,  resembling  the  circles  of  the  »mi.  »»a 
when  the  sun  rises,  theee  orbs  aeero  to  be  ia* 
flamed,  and  to  turn  round  with  a  great  noise. 
They  have  every  one  a  censer  in  their  hands,  aad 
ofTer  incense  to  the  sua.'*  —  RaHi  B49^'mmm 

6  "  Nnl  iTentre  tux  eser^  m  perfiteer. 
^uand  it  a  prU  k  Uit—im  eet  iUment  UrriMi  ^ 
••  -  'Emychptdm  Frmtfrnt*:* 
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Should  be  in  Iran's  injured  name 
To  die  upon  that  Mount  of  Flame  — 
llie  last  of  all  her  patriot  line, 
Before  her  last  untrampled  Shrine ! 

Bnre,  suffering  souls !  they  little  knew 
How  many  a  tear  their  injuries  drew 
From  one  meek  maid,  one  gentle  foe, 
Whom  love   first  touched  with  others' 

woe  — 
Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman  and  woke  the  tide 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir!  thy  unheeding  child 
Mid  all  this  havoc  bloomed  and  smiled,  — 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle  plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers  * 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Hath  fallen  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Lkrht -hearted  maid,  una  wed,  unmoved, 
While  Heaven  but  spared  the  sire  she 

loved. 
Once  at  thy  evening  tales  of  blood 
Unlistenin£  and  aloof  she  stood  — 
And  oft  when  thou  hast  paced  along 

Thy  Haram  halls  with  furious  heat. 
Hast  thou  not  curst  her  cheerful  song. 

That    came    across    thee,   calm    and 
sweet, 
Like  lutes  of  angels  touched  so  near 
Hell's  confines   that    the   damned   can 
hear! 

Ftr  other  feelings  Love  hath  brought  — 

Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sad- 
ness. 
She  now  has  but  the  one  dear  thought, 

And  thinks  that  o'er,  almost  to  mad- 
ness! 
Oft  doth  her  sinking  heart  recall 
His  words — **  for   my  sake   weep   for 

all;" 
And  bitterly  as  day  on  day 

Of  rebel  carnage  fast  succeeds, 
S«  weeps  a  lover  snatched  away 

In  every  Ghebcr  wretch  that  bleeds. 
There  's  not  a  sabre  meets  her  eye 

Bm  with  his  life-blood  seems  to  swim ; 

I  "A  TivM  verdure  succeeds  the  autumnal 
nl^  and  the  ploufhed  ftelde  are  covered  with 
»/w*ra  lily,  of  a  reepleodenc  yellow  color." 
-ir««r#  "Aleppo." 


There  *s  not  an  arrow  wings  the  sky 

But  fancy  turns  its  point  to  him. 
No  more  she  brings  with  footstep  light 
Al  Hassan's  falchion  for  the  fight; 
And — had  he  lookt  with  clearer  sight, 
Had  not  the  mists  that  ever  rise 
From  a  foul  spirit  dimmed  his  eyes  — 
He  would  have  markt  her  shuddering 

frame. 
When  from  the  field  of  blood  he  came, 
The    faltering    speech  —  the    look    es- 
tranged — 
Voice,     step     and     life     and     beauty 

changed  — 
He   would   have    markt    all    this,   and 

known 
Such  change  is  wrought  by  Love  alone ! 

Ah!    not   the   Love    that   should    have 

blest 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast; 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  Love, 
That,    pledged    on    earth    and    sealed 

above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  ca- 
ress. 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness ! 
No,  HiNDA,  no,  —  thy  fatal  flame 
Is  nurst  in  silence,  sorrow,  shame; — 

A  passion  without  hojje  or  pleasure, 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep. 

It  lies  like  some  ill-gotten  treasure,  — 
Some  idol  without  shrine  or  name, 
O'er  which  its  pale-eyed  votaries  keep 
Unholy  watch,  while  others  sleep. 

Seven  nights  have  darkened  Oman's  sea, 

Since  last  beneath  the  moonlight  ray 
She  saw  his  light  oar  rapidly 

Hurry  her  Gheber's  bark  away,  — 
And  still  she  goes  at  midnight  hour 
To  weep  alone  in  that  high  bower 
And  watch  and  look  along  the  deep 
For   him  whose   smiles   first   made   hei 

weep; — 
But  watching,  weeping,  all  was  vain, 
She  never  saw  his  bark  again. 
The  owlet's  solitary  cry, 
The  night-hawk  flitting  darkly  by. 
And  oft  the  hateful  carrion  bird, 
Heavily  flapping  his  clogged  wing. 
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Which  reeked  with  that  day's  banquet- 
ing— 
Was  all  she  saw,  was  all  she  heard. 

*Tis  the  eighth  morn  —  Al  Hassan's 

brow 
Is  brightened  with  unusual  joy  — 
What  mighty  mischief  glads  him  now, 

Who  never  smiles  but  to  destroy? 
The  sparkle  upon  Herkend's  Sea, 
When  tost  at  midnight  furiously,^ 
Tells  not  of  wreck  and  ruin  nigh, 
More  surely  than  that  smiling  eye ! 
**  Up,    daughter,    up  —  the    Kerna*s  * 

breath 
•*  Has    blown    a   blast    would    waken 

death, 
**  And  yet  thou  sleepest  —  up,  child,  and 

sec 
**This  blessed  day  for  Heaven  and  me, 
*•  A  day  more  rich  in  Pagan  blood 
**  Than  ever  flasht  o'er  Oman's  flood. 
'*  Before  another  dawn  shall  shine, 
**  His   head  —  heart — limbs  —  will    all 

be  mine; 
**  This  very  night  his  blood  shall  steep 
**  These  hands  all  over  ere  I  sleep !"  — 

^*'  His  blood!  "  she  faintly  screamed  — 

her  mind 
Still  singling  one  from  all  mankind  — 
**  Yes  —  spite  of  his  ravines  and  towers, 
•*  Hafbd,  my  child,  this  night  is  ours. 
"  Thanks  to  all-conquering  treachery, 

**  Without  whose  aid  the  links  accurst, 
**  That  bind  these  impious  slaves,  would 

be 
•*  Too  strong  for  Alla's  self  to  burst ! 
**  That    rebel    fiend   whose    blade    has 

spread 
**  My  path  with  piles  of  Moslem  dead, 
*'  Whose    baffling    spells    had    almost 

driven 
'*  Back  from  their  course  the  Swords  of 

Heaven, 

1  '*  It  is  obserred,  vk-ith  respect  to  the  Sea  of 
Hcrkend,  that  when  it  Is  tossed  by  tempestuous 
winds  it  S|>arkles  like  fire."  —  Travels  of  Two 
Mohammidans. 

2  A  kind  of  trumpet ;  —it  "  was  that  used  by 
Tamerlane,  the  sound  of  which  is  described  as 
uncommonly  dreadful,  and  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  the  disuoce  of  several  miles."  —  RicK' 


**  This  night  with  all  his  band  shall  know 
**  How  deep  an  Arab's  steel  can  go, 
**  When  God  and  Vengeance  speed  the 

blow. 
•*  And  —  Prophet !  by  that  holy  wreath 
'*  Thou  worest  on  Ohod's  field  of  death,* 
"  I  swear,  for  every  sob  that  parts 
**  In  anguish  from  these  heathen  hearts, 
**  A  gem  from  Persia's  plundered  mines 
**  Shall  glitter  on  thy  Shrine  of  Shrines. 
"But,  ha! — she  sinks — that  look  so 

wild  — 
"Those  livid  lips  —  my  child,  my  child, 
**This  life  of  blood  befits  not  thee, 
**  And  thou  must  back  to  Araby. 

**  Ne'er  had  I  riskt  thy  timid  sex 
"  In  scenes  that  man  himself  might  dread, 
**  Had  I  not  hoped  our  every  tread 
*•  Would    be    on    prostrate     Persian 

necks  — 
**  Curst  race,  they  offer  swords  instead! 
**  But  cheer  thee,  maid,  —  the  wind  that 

now 
**  Is  blowing  o'er  thy  feverish  brow 
**  To-day  shall  waft  thee  from  the  shore; 
**  And  ere  a  drop  of  this  night's  gore 
**  Have  time  to  chill  in  yonder  towers, 
**Thou  *lt    sec    thy    own   sweet   Arab 

bowers!" 

His  bloody  boast  was  all  too  true; 
There  lurkt  one  wretch  among  the  few 
Whom  Hafbd's  eagle  eye  could  count 
Around  him  on  that  Fiery  Mount,  — 
One  miscreant  who  for  gold  betrayed 
The  pathway  thro'  the  valley's  shade 
To  those  high   towers  where   Freedom 

stood 
In  her  last  hold  of  flame  and  blood. 
Left  on  the  field  last  dreadful  night. 
When  sallying  from  their  smcred  height 
The  Ghebers  fought  hope's  farewell  fight, 
He  lay  —  but  died  not  with  the  brave; 
That  sun  which  should  have  gilt  his  grave 
Saw  him  a  traitor  and  a  slave;  — 
And  while  the  few  who  thence  returned 
To  their  high  rocky  fortress  mourned 
For  him  among  the  matchless  dead 
They  left  behind  on  glory's  bed, 

3  Mohammed  had  two  helmets,  an  iaterior 
and  exterior  one :  the  latter  of  wMch,  called  Al 
Mawashah,  Che  fillet,  wreath,  or  wroathed  car 
land,  he  wore  at  the  battle  ol  Ohod.**  —  Umim- 
sal  Hist«rj» 
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He  lived,  and  in  the  face  of  morn 
Liught  tbem  and  Faith  and  Heayeo  to 
scorn. 

Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slaye 

Whose  treason  like  a  deadly  blight 
Comes  o*er  the  councils  of  the  brave 
And   blasts   them    in  their    hour    of 
might ! 
Mty  Life's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugged  with  treacheries  tothe  brim, — 
With  hopes  that  but  allure  to  fly, 
With  joys  that  vanish  while  he  sips, 


Like  Dead-Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye, 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips !  ^ 
His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace  and  fame, 
May  he  at  last  with  lips  of  flame 
On  the  parched  desert  thirsting  die,  — 
While  lakes  that  shone  in  mockery  nigh,* 
Are  fading  off,  untouched,  untasted, 
Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blasted  ! 
And  when  from  earth  his  spirit  flies. 

Just  Prophet,  let  the  damned-one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise 

Beholding  heaven  and  feeling  hell ! 


Lalxa  Rookh  had  the  night  before  been  visited  by  a  dream  which  in  spite  of 
the  impending  fate  o'f  poor  Hafbd  made  her  heart  more  than  usually  cheerful 
during  the  morning  and  gave  her  cheeks  all  the  freshened  animation  of  a  flower 
that  the  Bidmusk  had  just  passed  over.'  She  fancied  that  she  was  sailing  on  that 
Eastern  Ocean  where  the  sea-gypsies  who  live  for  ever  on  the  water*  enjoy  a  per- 
petual summer  in  wandering  from  isle  to  isle  when  she  saw  a  small  gilded  bark 
approaching  her.  It  was  like  one  of  those  boats  which  the  Maldivian  islanders 
send  adrift,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  loaded  with  perfumes,  flowers,  and 
odoriferous  wood,  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  whom  they  call  King  of  the  Sea.  At 
first,  this  little  bark  appeared  to  be  empty  but  on  coming  nearer  — 

She  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  relating  the  dream  to  her  Ladies,  when  Feramorz 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion.     In  his  presence  of  course  every  thing  else 

1  "  They  say  that  there  are  apple-treet  upon  the  sides  of  this  sea,  which  bear  very  lovely  fruit, 
bst  withia  are  all  full  of  ashes.  '  —  Tkevtnot.  The  same  is  asserted  of  the  oranges  there ;  v. 
U^Utmati't  Trareb  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

"  The  Asphalt  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the 

'  *  able  proportioQ  of  salt  which  it  contains.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  every  other  known 
I  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  great  proportion  of  bitter  tasted  salts  is  the  reason  why 
•either  animal  nor  plant  can  live  in  this  water. "  —  Klaproth's  Chemical  Analysts  of  the  Water  oif 
the  Dead  Sea,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  January,  1813.  Hasselquist,  however,  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
last  awiirtion,  as  there  are  shell-nsh  to  be  found  in  the  lake. 

Lord  Brroo  has  a  similar  allusion  to  the  fruits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  that  wonderful  display  of 
potus,  his  tnird  Canto  of  "  Cbilde  Harold/'  — magnificent  beyond  anything,  perhaps,  that  even  ht 
has  ever  written. 

t  "  The  Suhrab  or  Water  of  the  Desert  is  s.iid  to  be  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
frooi  extreme  heat;  and,  which  augments  the  delusion,  it  is  most  frequent  in  hollows,  where  water 
ought  be  expected  to  lodge.  I  have  seen  bushes  and  trees  reflected  in  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
tkoagh  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  clear  and  still  lake."  —  Pattingrer. 

**  As  to  the  unbelievers,  their  works  are  like  a  vapK)r  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  traveller 
tUaketh  to  be  water,  until  when  he  cometh  thereto  he  findeth  it  to  be  nothing."  —  Kornn,  chap.  34. 

3  "  A  wind  which  prevails  in  February,  called  Bidmusk,  from  a  small  and  odoriferous  flower  of 
dtttaame.^ — "The  wind  which  blows  these  flowers  commonly  lasts  till  the  end  of  the  month.*'-— 

ur 


^4  *^The  Biajds  are  of  two  races:  the  one  Is  settled  on  Borneo,  and  are  a  rude  but  warlike  and 
ndiMinoos  nation,  who  reckon  themselves  th-  original  possessors  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
*heT  i»  a  species  of  sea-gypsies  or  itinerant  fishermen,  who  live  in  small  covered  boats,  and  enjoy  a 
perpetual  summer  on  the  eastern  ocean,  shifting  to  Irew.ird  from  island  to  island,  with  the  variations 
«<  the  monsoon.  In  some  of  their  customs  this  singular  race  resemble  the  natives  of  the  Maldivia 
inlands.  The  Maldivians  annually  launch  a  small  bark,  loaded  with  perfumes,  kuti^.  flowers,  and 
•^^oriferoos  wood,  and  turn  it  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  of 
ike  H^inds;  and  Bometimes  similar  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirit  whom  they  term  tht  Kin/^  of  tk4 
■S««.  In  Hke  manner  the  BiajiSs  perform  their  offering  to  the  god  of  evil,  launching  a  small  bark, 
loaded  with  all  the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  which  are  imagined  to  fall  on  the  unhappy 
crew  that  may  be  so  unlucky  as  first  to  meet  with  it."  —  Dr.  LeycUn  on  the  Languages  and  Lltera* 
tBit  ol  the  Indo-GUnese  Nations. 
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was  forgotten  and  the  continuance  of  the  story  was  instantly  requested  by  all. 
Fresh  wood  of  aloes  was  set  to  burn  in  the  cassolets;  —  the  violet  sherbets^  were 
hastily  handed  round,  and  after  a  short  prelude  on  his  lute  in  the  pathetic  measure 
of  Nava,*  which  is  always  used  to  express  the  lamentations  of  absent  lovers,  the 
Poet  thus  continued: — 


The  day  is  lowering  —  stilly  black 
Sleeps  (he  grim  wave,  while  heaven's 

rack, 
Disperst  and  wild,  *twixt  earth  and  sky 
Hangs  like  a  shattered  canopy. 
There  's  not  a  cloud  in  that  blue  plain 

But  tells  of  storm  to  come  or  past;  — 
Here  flying  loosely  as  the  mane 

Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast;  — 
Tliere  rolled  in  masses  dark  and  swelling, 
As  proud  to  be  the  thunder's  dwelling ! 
While  some  already  burst  and  riven 
Seen  melting  down  the  verge  of  heaven; 
As  tho'  the  infant  storm  had  rent 

The  mighty  womb  that  gave  him  birth, 
And  having  swept  the  firmament 

Was  now  in  fierce  career  for  earth. 

On  earth  H  was  yet  all  calm  around, 
A  pulseless  silence,  dread,  profound. 
More  awful  than  the  tempest's  sound, 
llie  diver  steered  for  Ormus'  bowers, 
And  moored  his  skiff  till  calmer  hours; 
The  sea-birds  with  portentous  screech 
Flew  fast  to  land ;  —  upon  the  beach 
The  pilot  oft  had  paused,  with  glance 
Turned  upward  to  that  wild  expanse; — 
And  all  w;is  boding,  drear  and  dark 
As  her  own  soul  when  Hinda's  bark 
Went  slowly  from  the  Persian  shore.  — 
No  music  timed  her  parting  oar,* 
Nor  friends  upon  the  lessening  strand 


Lingered  to  wave  the  unseen  band 
Or  speak  the  farewell,  heard  no  more;— 
But  lone,  unheeded,  from  the  bay 
The  vessel  takes  its  mournful  way, 
Like  some  ill-destined  bark  that  steers 
In  silence  thro*  the  Gate  of  Tears.* 
And  where  was  stern  Al  Hassan  then? 
Could  not  that  saintly  scourge  of  noen 
From  bloodshed  lyid  devotion  spare 
One  minute  for  a  farewell  there? 
No  —  close  within  in  changeful  fits 
Of  cursing  and  of  prayer  he  sits 
In  savage  loneliness  to  brood 
Upon  the  coming  night  of  blood,  — 

With  that  keen,  second-scent  of  death, 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food 

In  the  still  warm  and  living  breath!* 
While  o'er  the  wave  his  weeping  daugh- 
ter 
Is  wafted  from  these  scenes  of  slaugh- 
ter,— 
As  a  young  bird"of  BABYLON,* 
Let  loose  to  tell  of  victory  won, 
Flies  home,   with   wing,   ah!   not  ud* 

stained 
By  the  red  hands  that  held  her  chained. 

And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks? 
The  flowers  she  nurst  —  the  well-known 

groves. 
Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves  — 


1  '*  The  sweet-scented  violet  it  one  of  th«  plants  most  esteemed,  partlciifauiy  for  its  freal  nsc  ia 
Sorbet,  which  they  make  of  violet  sugar."  —  Hasttlcuisi. 

"  The  sherbet  they  most  esteem,  and  which  is  arank  by  the  Grand  Signor  himseU,  is  waM  of 
violets  and  sugar."  --  Tavtruier, 

2  "  Last  of  all  she  took  a  guitar,  and  sung  a  pathetic  air  in  the  measure  called  Nava,  which  is 
always  used  to  express  the  lamenutions  of  aUeat  lovers."  —>/'/ri«M  TrnUt* 

3  "  The  Easterns  used  to  set  out  on  their  longer  voyages  with  musk."  —  Hmt  wmi  . 

4  *•  The  Gate  of  Tears,  the  straits  or  passage  into  the  Red  Sea,  commonly  called  Babcloundd. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  old  Arabians,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  navigation  and  tJie 
number  of  shipwrecks  by  which  it  was  distingtiished ;  which  induced  them  to  consider  as  dead, 
and  to  wear  mourning  for  all  who  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  the  passage  through  it  into  the 
Ethiopic  ocean."  —  Richnrdion. 

5  "  I  have  been  told  that  whensoever  an  animal  falls  down  dead,  one  or  more  vuUofcs,  unaecs 
before,  instantly  appear."  — Ptnnant, 

6  "They  fasten  some  writing  to  the  wings  of  a  Bagdat,  or  Babfloniaa  piftoo."**  Tiwmhtf 
ttrtain  EnglUhmen, 
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Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
Come  bounding  with  their  silver  bells ; 
Her  birds*  new  plumage  to  behold 

And  the  gay,  gleaming  fishes  count. 
She  leit  all  filleted  with  gold 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount;  ^ 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see, 

And  once  again,  at  evening  hour, 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary  * 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower.  — 
Can  these  delights  that  wait  her  now 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow? 
No,  —  silent,  from  her  train  apart, — 
As  if  even  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom,  — 

I        She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pie  Angel  of  the  Grave; 

!        And  o'er  the  wide,  tempestuous  wave 
I/)oks  with  a  shudder  to  those  towers 

I        Where  in  a  few  short  awful  hours 

Hixjd,  blood,  in  streaming  tides  shall 
run, 

I        F.Mil  incense  for  to-morrow *s  sun ! 

i        "Where  art    thou,  glorious    stranger! 

I  thou, 

*'  So  loved,  so  lost,  where  art  thou  now  ? 
"  Foe  -^  Gheber  —  infidel  —  whate'er 

I        *' The  unhallowed  name  thou  'rt  doomed 
to  bear, 
"Still  glorious  —  still  to  this  fond  heart 
••  Dear  as  its  blood,  whate'er  thou  art  I 
"  Ves  —  Alla,  dreadful  Alla  !  yes  — 
"  If  there  be  wrong,  be  crime  in  this, 
**  Let  the  black  waves  that  round  us  roll, 
"Whelm  me  this  instant  ere  my  soul 
*'  Fofgciting   faith  —  home  —  father  — 
all  — 

I        "  Before  its  earthly  idol  fall, 

!        *'  Nor  worship-even  Thyself  above  him  — 

I        "  For,  oh,  so  wildlv  do  I  love  him, 
"Thy  Paradise  itself  were  dim 
"And  joyless,  if  not  shared  with  him !  " 
Her  bands  were  claspl  —  her  eyes  up- 
turned, 

I  ""The  Empress  of  Jehan-Guire  used  to  dl- 
»<rt  henelf  with  feeding  Um«  fish  in  hsr  canals. 
J«^  o<  which  w«rs  many  y«ar«  afterwards  known 
or  fillets  of  gold,  which  she  caused  to  be  put 
fwnd  them."  -  Harris. 

\  "U  Tti^tmittt  UH  cka^t,  ctm^csi  tU 
nPrtiUt  iouits  d'agailU,  <^ /«*/#,  d'amirt.  eU 
^''^md'tuttr*  mmiikr*  prtckuit.  fen  ai  vu 
■■  itMrk  au  Sti^meur  Jtrpot ;  U  iUit  de  Mies 

C***  ^^«  pmrfaiies  ei  igmies^  estimU  trenie 
mik  pmsirts.**  —  r^dermi. 


Dropping  their  tears  like  moonlight 
rain; 
And,  tho'  her  lip,  fond  raver  1  burned 

With  words  of  passion,  bold,  profane, 
Yet  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Which  showed,  —  tho*  wandering  earth- 
ward now,  — 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes  —  for  a  spirit  pure  as  hers 
Is  always  pure,  even  while  it  errs; 
As  sunshine  broken  in  the  rill 
Tho'  turned  astray  is  sunshine  still  1 

So  wholly  had  her  mind  forgot 
All  thoughts  but  one  she  heeded  not 
The  rising  storm  —  the  wave  that  cast 
A  moment's  midnight  as  it  past  — 
Nor  heard  the  frequent  shout,  the  tread 
Of  gathering  tumult  o'er  her  head  — 
Clasht  swords  and  tongues  that  seemed 

to  vie 
With  the  rude  riot  of  the  sky.  — 
But,    bark !  —  that   war-whoop    on   the 

deck  — 
That  crash  as  if  each  engine  there. 
Mast,  sails    and    all,    were    gone    to 

wreck, 
Mid  yells  and  stampings  of  despair ! 
Merciful  Heaven  1  what  can  it  be  ? 
'T  is  not  the  storm,  tho'  fearfully 
The  ship  has  shuddered  as  she  rode 
O'er   mountain-waves  —  **  Forgive   me, 

God! 
**  Forgive  me  "  — shrieked  the  maid  and 

knelt, 
Trembling  all  over  —  for  she  felt 
As  if  her  judgment-hour  was  near; 
While  crouching  round  half  dead  with 

fear. 
Her  handmaids  clung,  nor  breathed  nor 

stirred  — 
When,    hark !  —  a    second    crash  —  a 

third  — 
And  now  as  if  a  bolt  of  thunder 
Had  riven  the  laboring  planks  asunder, 
The  deck  falls  in  —  what  horrors  then ! 
Blood,   waves  and   tackle,   swords  and 

men 
Come  mixt  together  thro*  the  chasm,  ■ — 
Some  wretches  in  their  dying  spasm 
Still  fighting  on  —  and  some  that  call 
•*  For  God  and  Iran  !  "  as  they  fall ! 
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Whose  was  the  hand  that  turned  away 
The  perils  of  the  infuriate  fray, 
And  snatcht  her  breathless  from  beneath 
This  wilderment  of  wreck  and  death? 
She  knew  not  —  for  a  faintn'ess  came 
Chill  o*er  her  and  her  sinking  frame 
Amid  the  ruins  of  that  hour 
Lay  like  a  pale  and  scorched  flower 
Beneath  the  red  volcano's  shower. 
But,  oh !  the  sights  and  sounds  of  dread 
That  shockt  her  ere  her  senses  fled ! 
The    yawning    deck  —  the    crowd    that 

strove 
Upon  the  tottering  planks  above  — 
The  sail  whose  fragments,  shivering  o'er 
The  strugglers*  heads  all  dasht  with  gore 
Fluttered  like  bloody  flags  —  the  clash 
Of  sabres  and  the  lightning's  flash 
Upon  their  blades,  high  tost  about 
Lake  meteor  brands  *  —  as  if  throughout 

The  elements  one  fury  ran. 
One  general  rage  that  left  a  doubt 

Which   was    the  fiercer,   Heaven  or 
Man! 

Once  too  —  but  no  —  it  could  not  be  — 

•T  was    fancy    all  —  yet    once    she 
thought, 
While  yet  her  fading  eyes  could  see. 

High  on  the  ruined  deck  she  caught 
A  glimpse  of  that  unearthly  form, 

That  glory  of  her  soul,  —  even  then. 
Amid  the  Mnirl  of  wreck  and  storm, 

Shining  aUn'c  his  fellow-men, 
A«  on  some  black  and  troublous  night 
The  Slai  of  Kr.Yrr,*  whose  proud  light 
Never  hath  l>ei\med  on  those  who  rest 
In  the  White  Islands  of  the  West,' 
Hurn^  thro*  the  storm  with  looks  of  flame 
That     put     Heaven's    cloudier   eyes    to 

«hame. 
But     no  —  *t   was     but     the    minute's 

dream  — 
A  fantasy  —  and  ere  the  scream 
Had  hall-way  past  her  pallid  lips, 
A  death-like  swoon,  a  chill  eclipse 
Of  soul  and  sense  its  darkness  spread 
Around  her  and  she  sunk  as  dead. 

I  The  meteor*  that  Pliny  calls  ** /cues.** 

'1  *'  the  brillunt  Canopu*,  unseen  in  Euro- 

pcAn  ihmatei."  —  Brawn. 

.t  See  WiUord*s  learned  Essays  on  the  Sacred 

Itlci  tQ  the  West. 


How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when  storms  arc  gone, 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray 
Melt  off  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity,  — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Morn !  — 
When  the  light  blossoms  rudely  torn 
And  scattered  at  the  whirlwind's  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still. 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm, 
In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm;  — 
And  every  drop  the  thunder -showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,   as   't   were    that    lightening- 

gem* 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  bom  of  them ! 
When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breete, 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears, — 
As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs: 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all; 
And  even  that  swell  the  tempest  letTcs 
Is  like  the  foil  and  silent  heaves 
Of  lovers'  hearts  when  newly  blest, 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest. 

Such  was  the  golden  hour  that  broke 
Upon  the  world  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance  and  heard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side. 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.  — 
But  where  is  she  ?  —  her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wildered  still  —  is  this  the  bark, 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn  —  whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  trackt  ?  —  no  —  strange  and 

new 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wondering  view. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies, 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade,  — 

4  A  precious  stone  of  the  Indiesi,  called  b« 
the  ancients,  Ceraunium.  because  it  wassupprwed 
to  be  found  in  places  where  thunder  had  tolle«. 
TertuUtan  says  it  has  a  cHtterin|r  appearance,  as 
if  there  had  t>een  fire  in  It :  and  tie  author  ok  xh^ 
Dissertation  in  Harris's  Voyagea,  suppotcs  it  to 
be  the  opal. 
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No  plames  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmine  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter  roughly  spread 
Ultb  war-cloaks  is  her  homely  bed, 
And  shawl  and  sash  on  javelins  hung 
For  awning  o^er  her  head  are  flung. 
Shuddering  she  lookt  around  —  there  lay 

A  group  of  warriors  in  the  sun, 
Resting  their  limbs,  as  for  that  day 

Their  ministry  of  death  were  done. 
Some  gazing  on  the  drowsy  sea 
Lost  in  unconscious  revery; 
And  some  who  seemed  but  ill  to  brook 
That  sluggish  calm  with  many  a  look 
To  the  slack  sail  impatient  cast. 
As  loose  it  flagged  around  the  mast. 

Blest  Alla  !  who  shall  save  her  now  ? 

There  *s  not  in  all  that  warrior  band 
One  Arab  sword,  one  turbaned  brow 

From  her  own  Faithful  Moslem  land. 
Their  garb  —  the    leathern    belt  ^    that 
wraps 

Each  yellow  vest  *  —  that  rebel  hue  — 
The  Tartar  fleece  upon  their  caps  •  — 

Yes  —  yes  —  her  fears  are  all  too  true, 
And  Heaven  hath  in  this  dreadful  hour 
Abandoned  her  to  Hafed*s  power;  — 
HafkDt  the  Gheber !  ~  at  the  thought 

Her  very  heart's  blood  chills  within; 
He  whom  her  soul  was  hourly  taught 

To  loathe  as  some  foul  fiend  of  sin. 
Some  minister  whom  Hell  had  sent 
To  spread  its  blast  where'er  he  went 
And  fling  as  o'er  our  earth  he  trod 
His  shadow  betwixt  man  and  God ! 
And  she  is  now  his  captive,  —  thrown 
In  his  fierce  hands,  alive,  alone; 
His  the  infuriate  band  she  sees. 
All  infidels — all  enemies! 
What  was  the  daring  hope  that  then 
Oost  her  like  lightning,  as  again 
With  boldness  that  despair  had  lent 

She  darted  thro'  that  armed  crowd 
A  look  so  searching,  so  intent, 

That  even  the  sternest  warrior  bowed 
Abasht,  when  he  her  glances  caught, 

1  IfHtrMM,  art.  '*Agdaani." 
2^**  The  Ooebres  are  known  by  a  dark  yellow 
••loc,  whkh  the  men  affect  in  their  clothes."  — 

3  *•  The  KoUh,  or  cap,  worn  by  the  Persians, 
a  naik  o<  the  akin  of  the  sltecp  of  Tartary."  ~ 
Wt — 


As  if  he  guessed  whose  form  they  sought. 
But  no  —  she  sees  him  not  —  't  is  gone, 
The  vision  that  before  her  shone 
Thro'  all  the  maze  of  blood  and  storm. 
Is  fled  —  't  was  but  a  phantom  form  — 
One  of  those  passing,  rainbow  dreams. 
Half  light,  half  shade,  which   Fancy's 

beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll 
In  trance  or  slumber  round  the  soul. 

But  now  the  bark  with  livelier  bound 
Scales  the  blue  wave  —  the  crew  's  in 
motion. 

The  oars  are  out  and  with  light  'sound 
Break  the  bright  mirror  of  the  ocean, 

Scattering  its  brilliant  fragments  rounc^. 

And  now  she  sees  —  with  horror  sees, 
Their  course  is  toward  that  mountain- 
hold,  — 

Those  towers  that  make  her  life-blood 
freeze. 

Where  Mecca's  godless  enemies 

Lie  like  beleaguered  scorpions  rolled 
In  their  last  deadly,  venomous  fold ! 

Amid  the  illumined  land  and  flood 

Sunless  that  mighty  mountain  stood; 

Save  where  above  its  awful  head. 

There  shone  a  flaming  cloud,  blood-red. 

As  'twere  the  flag  of  destiny 

Hung  out  to  mark  where  death  would  be  I 

Had  her  bewildered  mind  the  power 
Of  thought  in  this  terriflc  hour, 
She  well  might  marvel  where  or  how 
Man's  foot  could  scale  that  mountain's 

brow, 
Since  ne'er  had  Arab  heard  or  known 
Of  path  but  thro'  the  glen  alone.  — 
But  every  thought  was  lost  in  fear. 
When,  as  their  bounding  bark  drew  near 
The  craggy  base,  she  felt  the  waves 
Hurry  them  toward  those  dismal  caves 
That  from  the  Deep  in  windings  pass 
Beneath  that  Mount's  volcanic  mass  ;  — 
And  loud  a  voice  on  deck  commands 
To  lower  the  mast  and  light  the  brands  I — 
Instantly  o'er  the  dashing  tide 
Within  a  cavern's  mouth  they  glide. 
Gloomy  as  that  eternal  Porch 

Thro'  which  departed  spirits  go: — 
Not  even  the  flare  of  brand  and  torch 
Its  flickering  light  could  further  throw 
Than  the  thick  flood  that  boiled  below. 
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Silent  they  floated  —  as  if  each 
Sat  breathless,  and  too  awed  for  speech 
In  that  dark  chasm  where  even  sound 
Seemed  dark,  — so  sullenly  around 
The  goblin  echoes  of  the  cave 
Muttered  it  o'er  the  long  black  wave 
As  't  were  some  secret  of  the  grave ! 

But  soft  —  they  pause  —  the  current  turns 
Beneath  them  from  its  onward  track ;  — 
Some  mighty,  unseen  barrier  spurns 

The  vexed  tide  all  foaming  back 
And  scarce  the  oars*  redoubled  force 
Can  stem  the  eddy's  whirling  course; 
When,  hark !  —  some  desperate  foot  has 

sprung 
Among  the  rocks  —  the  chain  is  flung  — 
The  oars  are  up  —  the  grapple  clings, 
And  the  tost  bark  in  moorings  swings. 

iust  then,  a  day-beam  thro'  the  shade 
Iroke  tremulous  —  but  ere  the  maid 
Can  see   from  whence    the    brightness 

steals, 
Upon  her  brow  she  shuddering  feels 
A  viewless  hand  that  promptly  ties 
A  bandage  round  her  burning  eyes; 
While  the  rude  litter  where  she  lies. 
Uplifted  by  the  warrior  throng, 
O  er  the  steep  rocks  is  borne  along* 

Blest  power  of  sunshine !  —  genial  Day, 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray  1 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss, 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet,  — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
Even  HiNDA,  tho'  she  saw  not  where 

Or  whither  wound  the  perilous  road, 
Yet  knew  by  that  awakening  air. 

Which  suddenly  around  her  glowed, 
That  they  had  risen  from  the  darkness 

there, 
And  breathed  the  sunny  world  again  1 

But  soon  this  balmy  freshness  fled  — 
For  now  the  steepy  labyrinth  led 
Thro*  damp  and  gloom — mid  crash  of 

boughs, 
And  fall  of  loosened  crags  that  rouse 
The  leopard  from  his  hungry  sleep, 
Who  starting  thinks  each  crag  a  prey, 


And  long  is  heard  from  steep  to  steep 

Chasing  them  down  their  thundering 
way! 
The  jackal's  cry  — the  distant  moan 
Of  the  hyena,  fierce  and  lone  — 
And  tHat  eternal  saddening  sound 

Of  torrents  in  the  glen  beneath. 
As  't  were  the  ever-dark  Profound 

That  rolls  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Death  I 
All,  all  is  fearful  —  even  to  see, 

To  gaze  on  those  terrific  things 
She  now  but  blindly  hears,  woiSd  be 

Relief  to  her  imaginings  ; 
Since  never  yet  was  shape  so  dread, 

But  Fancy  thus  in  darkness  thrown 
And  by  such  sounds  of  horror  fed 

Could  frame  more  dreadful  of  her  own. 

But  does  she  dream  ?  has  Fear  again 

Perplext  the  workings  of  her  brain. 

Or  did  a  voice,  all  music,  then 

Come  from  the  gloom,  low  whispering 
near  — 

••Tremble    not,    love,    thy    Gheber   '$ 
here"? 

She  does  not  dream  —  all  sense,  all  ear, 

She  drinks  the  words,  "  Tliy  Gheber  's 
here." 

*T  was  his  own  voice  —  she  could  not 
err  — 
Throughout  the  breathing  world's  ex- 
tent 

There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her, 
So  kind,  so  soft,  so  eloquent ! 

Oh,  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale, 

And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lav 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil,^ 

Than  Love  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 

A  breath  of  the  beloved  one ! 

Though  blest  mid  all  her  ills  to  think 

She  has  that  one  beloved  near. 
Whose  smile  tho'  met  on  ruin's  brink 

Hath  power  to  make  even  ruin  dear,  — 
Yet  soon  this  gleam  of  rapture  crost 
By  fears  for  him  is  chilled  and  lost. 
How  shall  the  ruthless  Hafkd  brook 
That  one  of  Gheber  blood  should  look. 


1  A  f  reouent  image  among  the  oiiental  poets. 
The  nictitingalet  warMed  thetr  endumiai 
otee,  and  rent  the  tMa  velto  of  the  loee  bJ 

Jamu 
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With  aught  but  curses  in  his  eye, 

On  her  —  a  maid  of  Araby — 

A  Moslem  maid  —  the  child  of  him, 

Whose  bloody  banner's  dire  success 
Hith  left  their  altars  cold  and  dim, 

And  their  fair  land  a  wilderness  I 
And  worse  than  all  that  night  of  blood 

Which  comes  so  fast  —  Oh !  who  shall 
suy 
The  sword,  that  once  hath  tasted  food 

Of  Persian  hearts  or  turn  its  way  ? 
What  arm  shall  then  the  victim  cover, 
Or  from  ber  father  shield  her  lover? 

"Save  him,  my  God  I  **  she  inly  cries — 
*'  Save  him  this  night  — and  if  thine  eyes 

"  Have  ever  welcomed  with  delight 
**  The  sinner's  tears,  the  sacrifice 
"Of  sinners'  hearts  —  guard  him  this 
night, 
"  And  here  before  thy  throne  I  swear 
**  From  my  heart's  inmost  core  to  tear 
"  Love,  hope,  remembrance,  tho'  they 
be 
"Unlet  with  each  quivering  life-string 
there. 


**  And  give  it  bleeding  all  to  Thee  I 
**  Let  him  but  live,  —  the  burning  tear, 
*'  The  sighs,  so  sinful,  yet  so  dear, 
**  Which  have   been  all  too  much   his 

own, 
'*  Shall    from   this    hour    be    Heaven's 

alone. 
'*  Youth  past  in  penitence  and  age 
'*  In  long  and  painful  pilgrimage 
**  Shall  leave  no  traces  of  the  flame 
*'That  wastes  nne   now  —  nor  shall  his 

name 
**  E'er  bless  my  lips  but  when  I  pray 
**  For  his  dear*  spirit,  that  away 
**  Casting  from  its  angelic  ray 
**The   eclipse   of    earth,   he    too    may 

shine 
**  Redeemed,  all  glorious  and  all  Thine  ! 
"Think  —  think  what  victory  to  win 
**  One  radiant  soul  like  his  from  sin, — 
**One  wandering  star  of  virtue  back 
**To  its  own  native,  heavenward  track ! 
'*  Let  him  but  live,  and  both  are  Thine, 
"Together  thine  —  for  blest  or  crost, 
"  Living  or  dead,  his  doom  is  mine, 
'*  And  if  he  perish,  both  are  lost  \  " 


Thb  next  evening  Lalla  Rookh  was  entreated  by  her  Ladies  to  continue  the 
relation  of  her  wonderful  dream;  but  the  fearful  interest  that  hung  round  the  fate 
of  HiNDA  and  her  lover  had  completely  removed  every  trace  of  it  from  her  mind; 
— OMich  to  the  disappointment  of  a  fair  seer  or  two  in  her  train,  who  prided  them- 
sehrcs  on  their  skill  in  interpreting  visions,  and  who  had  already  remarked,  as  an 
onbcky  omen,  that  the  Princess,  on  the  very  morning  after  the  dream,  had  worn  a 
silk  dyed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  tree,  Nilica.^ 

Fadladbbn,  whose  indignation  had  more  than  once  broken  out  during  the 
recital  of  some  parts  of  this  heterodox  poem,  seemed  at  length  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  infliction ;  and  took  his  seat  this  evening  with  all  the  patience  of  a 
martyr,  while  the  Poet  resumed  his  profane  and  seditious  story  as  follows:  — 


To  tearless  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease 
The  leafy  shores  and  sun -bright  seas 
That  Uy  beneath  that  mountain's  height, 
Had  been  a  fair  enchanting  sight. 
T  was  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leaves 
At  iu  calm  setting  —  when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  bowers  of  rest. 
And  a  moist  radiance  from  the  skies 
Sboou  trembling  down,  as  from  the  eyes 


Of  some  meek  penitent  whose  last 
Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past, 
And  whose  sweet  tears  o'er  wrong  for- 
given 
Shine    as    they    fall    with    light    from 
heaven  I 

*T  was  stillness  all  —  the  winds  that  late 
Had   rusht   thro*    Kbrman's   almond 
groves. 


1  "BIoMOfM  of  the  sorrowful  Nyctanthet  give  a  durable  color  to  ailk."— iP#MMr^i^« /4r 
ftmAandry  of  Btngtd^  p.  zoo.  Nilica  is  oae  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  flower.  —  Sir  W^,  /#mm. 
TW  Persians  call  il  Guf.  —  Carrtri. 
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And  shaken  from  her  bowers  of  date 

That  cooling  feast  the  traveller  loves,* 
Now  lulled  to  languor  scarcely  curl 

The   Green   Sea  wave  whose  waters 
gleam 
Limpid  as  if  her  mines  of  pearl 

Were  melted  all  to  form  the  stream : 
And  her  fair  islets  small  and  bright 

With  their  green  shores  reflected  there 
Look  like  those  Pbri  isles  of  light 

That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air. 

But  vainly  did  those  glories  burst 
On  Hinda's  dazzled  eyes,*  when  first 
The  bandage  from  her  brow  was  taken, 
And,  pale  and  awed  as  those  who  waken 
In   their  dark  tombs  —  when,  scowling 

near, 
The  Searchers  of  the  Grave  *  appear,  — 
She  shuddering  turned  to  read  her  fate 

In  the  fierce  eyes  that  flasht  around; 
And  saw  those  towers  all  desolate. 

That  o*er  her  head  terrific  frowned. 
As  if  defying  even  the  smile 
Of  that  soft  heaven  to  gild  their  pile. 
In  vain  with  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
She  looks  for  him  whose  voice  so  dear 
Had  come,  like  music,  to  her  ear  — 
Strange,  mocking  dream !  again  *t  is  fled. 
And  oh,  the  shoots,  the  pangs  of  dread 
That  thro*  her  inmost  bosom  run, 

When  voices  from  without  proclaim 
**Hafed,  the  Chief  " — and,  one  by  one, 

The  warriors  shout  that  fearful  name ! 
He  comes — the  rock  resounds  his  tread — 
How  shall  she  dare  to  lift  her  head 
Or  meet  those   eyes    whose    scorching 

glare 
Not  Yemen's  boldest  sons  can  bear? 
In  whose  red  beam,  the  Moslem  tells. 
Such  rank  and  deadly  lustre  dwells 
As  in  those  hellish  fires  that  light 
The  mandrake's  charncl  leaves  at  night.' 


1  "  In  parts  of  KermAn,  whatever  dates  are 
shaken  from  the  trees  by  the  wind  ihev  do  not 
touch,  but  leave  them  for  those  who  have  not 
any,  or  lor  travellers."  —  Ebn  Haukal. 

2  The  two  terrible  angels,  Monkirand  Nakir. 
who  are  called  "  the  Searchers  of  the  Grave  "  in 
the  "  Creed  of  the  orthodox  Mahomeuns  "  given 
by  Ockley,  vol.  ii. 

3  "The  Arabians  call  the  mandrake  'the 
Devil's  candle,*  on  account  of  its  shining  Ap- 
pearance in  the  night  "  —  Richardson. 


How  shall  she  bear  that  voice's  tone, 
At  whose  loud  battle-cry  alone 
Whole  squadrons  oft  in  panic  ran, 
Scattered  like  some  vast  caravan, 
When  stretched   at  evening   round  the 

well 
They  hear  the  thirsting  tiger's  yell. 

Breathless  she  stands  with  eyes  cast  down 
Shrinking  beneath  the  fiery  frown 
Which,  fancy  tells  her,  from  that  brow 
Is  flashing  o'er  her  fiercely  now : 
And  shuddering  as  she  hears  the  tread 

Of  his  retiring  warrior  band.  — 
Never  was  pause  so  full  of  dread; 

Till  Haped  with  a  trembling  hand 
Took  hers,  and  leaning  o'er  her  said, 
*•  Hinda;" — that  word  was  all  he  spoke, 
And  *t  was  enough  — the  shriek  that  broke 

From  her  full  bosom  told  the  rest.  — 
Panting  with  terror,  joy,  surprise. 
The  maid  but  lifts  her  wondering  eyes. 

To  hide  them  on  her  Gheber's  breast ! 
*T  is  he,  *t  is  he  —  the  man  of  blood. 
The  fellest  of  the  Fire-fiend's  brood, 
Hafed,  the  demon  of  the  fight. 
Whose  voice   unnerves,  whose  glances 

blight,  — 
Is  her  own  loved  Gheber,  mild 
And  glorious  as  when  first  he  smiled 
In  her  lone  tower  and  left  such  beams 
Of  his  pure  eye  to  light  her  dreams, 
That  she  believed  her  bower  had  given 
Rest  to  some  wanderer  from  heaven ! 

Moments  there  are,  and  this  was  one, 
'  Snatched  like  a  minute's  gleam  of  son 
I  Amid  the  black  Simoom's  eclipse  — 
Or  like  those  verdant  spots  that  bloom 
Around  the  crater's  burning  lips. 

Sweetening  the  very  edge  of  doom ! 
The  past  —  the  future  —  all  that  Fate 
Can  bring  of  dark  or  desperate 
Around  such  hours  but  makes  them  cast 
Intenser  radiance  while  they  last  I 

Even  he,  this  youth  —  tho*  dimmed  and 

gone 
Each  star  of  Hope  that  cheered  him  on — 
His  glories  lost  —  his  cause  betrayed  — 
Iran,  his  dear-loved  country,  made 
A  land  of  carcasses  and  slaves. 
One  dreary  waste  of  chains  and  graves  1  — 
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Himself  but  lingering,  dead  at  heart, 

To  see  the  last,  long  struggling  breath 
Of  Liberty's  great  soul  depart, 

Then  lay  him   down  and  share  her 
death  — 
Even  he  so  sunk  in  wretchedness 

With  doom  still  darker  gathering  o'er 
him, 
Yet,  in  this  moment's  pure  caress. 

In  the  mild  eyes  that  shone  before  him. 
Beaming  that  blest  assurance  worth 
All  other  transports  known  on  earth. 
That    he   was    loved  —  well,    warmly 

loved  — 
Oh !  in  this  precious  hour  he  proved 
How  deep,  how  thorough-felt  the  glow 
Of  rapture  kindling  out  of  woe;  — 
How  exquisite  one  single  drop 
Of  bliss  thus  sparkling  to  the  top 
Of  misery's  cup  —  how  keenly  quaft, 
Tho*  death  must  follow  on  the  draught  I 

She  too  while  gazing  on  those  eyes 

That  sink  into  h'er  soul  so  deep, 
Forgets  all  fears,  all  miseries. 

Or  feels  them  like  the  wretch  in  sleep, 
Whom  fancy  cheats  into  a  smile, 
Who  dreams  of  joy  and  sobs  the  while  I 
The  mighty  Ruins  where  they  stood 

Upon  the  mount's  high,  rocky  verge 
Lay  open  towards  the  ocean  flood, 

Where  lightly  o'er  the  illumined  surge 
Many  a  fair  bark  that,  all  the  day. 
Had  lurkt  in  sheltering  creek  or  bav 
Now  bounded  on  and  gave  their  sails. 
Yet  dripping  to  the  evening  gales; 
Like  eagles  when  the  storm  is  done. 
Spreading  their  wet  wings  in  the  sun. 
The  beauteous  clouds,  tho'  daylight's  Star 
Had  sunk  behind  the  hills  of  Lar, 
Were  still  with  lingering  glories  bright, — 
As  if  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West 

The  Spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eve  had  left  his  sunny  vest 

Behind  him  ere  he  winged  his  flight. 
Never  was  scene  so  formed  for  love  ! 
Beneath  them  waves  of  crystal  move 
In  silent  swell  —  Heaven  glows  above 
And  their  pure  hearts,  to  transport  given^ 
Swell  Kke  the  wave  and  glow  like  heaveiL 

Bat  ah  !  too  soon  that  dream  is  past  — 
Again,  again  her  fear  returns;  — 


Night,  dreadful  night,  is  gathering  fast, 

More  faintly  the  horizon  burns. 
And  every  rosy  tint  that  lay 
On  the  smooth  sea  hath  died  away. 
Hastily  to  the  darkening  skies 
A  glance  she  casts —  then  wildly  cries 
^^Ainighty  he  said — and,  look,  *t  is  near — 

**  Fly,  fly —  if  yet  thou  lovest  me,  fly  — 
"  Soon  will  his  murderous  band  be  here, 

•*  And  I  shall  see  thee  bleed  and  die. — 
"  Hush  !  heardest  thou  not  the  tramp  of 

men 
*•  Sounding  from  yonder  fearful  glen?  — 
**  Perhaps,   even    now   they  climb    the 
wood  — 

"  Fly,  fly—  tho'  still  the  West  is  bright, 
**  He  '11   come  —  oh !    yes  —  he   wants 
thy  blood  — 

**  I   know  him  —  he  *11  not  wait  for 
night  I  " 

In  terrors  even  to  agony 

She    clings    around    the    wondering 
Chief;  — 
**  Alas,  poor  wildered  maid  !  to  me 

**  Thou   owest   this   raving  trance   of 
grief. 
*'  Lost  as  I  am,  naught  ever  grew 
*•  Beneath  my  shade  but  perisht  too  — 
**  My  doom  is  like  the  Dead  Sea  air, 
*•  And  nothing  lives  that  enters*  there ! 
**  Why  were  our  barks  together  driven 
**  Beneath  this  morning's  furious  heaven? 
**  Why  when  I  saw  the  prize  that  chance 

**  Had     thrown    into    my    desperate 
arms, — 
"When  casting  but  a  single  glance 

**  Upon  thy  pale  and  prostrate  charms, 
**I  vowed  (tho'  watching  viewless  o'er 

**  Thy  safety  thro'  that  hour's  alarms) 
**  To  meet  the  unmanning  sight  no  more — 
**  Why  have  I  broke  that  heart-wrung 

vow? 
**  Why  weakly,  madly  met  thee  now?  — 
**  Start  not  —  that  noise  is  but  the  shock 

**  Of      torrents      thro'      yon      valley 
hurled  — 
**  Dread  nothing  here  —  upon  this  rock 

**  We  stand  above  the  jarring  world, 
•*  Alike  beyond  its  hope  —  its  dread  — 
**  In  gloomy  safety^  like  the  Dead  ! 
**  Or  could  even  earth  and  hell  unite 
*'  In  league  to  storm  this  Sacred  Height, 
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**  Fear  nothing  thou  —  myself,  to-night, 
"  And  each  overlooking  star  that  dwells 
•*  Near  God  will  be  thy  sentinels;  — 
•*  And  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  glow, 
**  Back  to  thy  sire  **  — 

*'  To-morrow  I  —  no  **  — 
The  maiden  screamed  —  **  Thou  Mt  never 

sec 
"To-morrow's  sun  —  death,  death  will 

be 
•*  The  night-cry  thro*  each  reeking  tower, 
*•  Unless  we  fly,  ay,  fly  this  hour  1 
**  Thou  art  betrayed  —  some  wretch  who 

knew 
•*  That  dreadful  glen*s  mysterious  clew  — 
"Nay,  doubt   not  —  by  yon  stars,  'tis 

true  — 
**  Hath  sold  thee  to  my  vengeful  sire; 
•*  This  morning,  with  that  smile  so  dire 
•*  He  wears  in  joy  he  told  me  all 
**  And  stampt  in  triumph  thro*  our  hall, 
**  As  tho'  thy  heart  already  beat 
**  Its  last  life-throb  beneath  his  feet! 
*•  Good   Heaven,  how  little  dreamed  I 

then 
**  His    victim    was    my    own    loved 

youth !  — 
*•  Fly  —  send  —  let  some  one  watch  the 

glen  — 
**  By  all   my  hopes   of   heaven    H  is 

truth!" 

Oh !  colder  than  the  wind  that  freezes 

Founts    that    but    now  in  sunshine 
played. 
Is  that  congealing  pang  which  seizes 

The  trusting  bosom,  when  betrayed. 
He  felt  it  —  deeply  felt  —  and  stood. 
As  if  the  tale  had  frozen  his  blood. 

So  mazed  and  motionless  was  he;  — 
Like  one  whom  sudden  spells  enchant, 
Or  some  mute,  marble  habitant 

Of  the  still  Halls  of  Ishmomb!  * 
But  soon  the  painful  chill  was  o'er. 
And  his  great  soul  herself  once  more 
Lookt  from  his  brow  in  all  the  rays 
Of  her  best,  happiest,  grandest  days. 
Never  in  moment  most  elate 

Did  that  high  spirit  loftier  rbe;  — 

1  For  an  accottnt  of  Ishmonie.  the  petrified 
city  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  Mid  there  are 
many  statues  of  men,  women,  etc  ,  to  be  seen  to 
this  day,  see  Perry* t  *'  View  of  the  LevatU.** 


While  bright,  serene,  determinate. 

His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  tkiet, 
As  if  the  signal  lights  of  Fate 

Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes! 
*T  is  come  —  his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  Iran's  sacred  cause  is  come; 
And  tho*  his  life  hath  past  away 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day, 
Vet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory  permanent  and  bright 
To  which  the  brave  of  after-times. 
The   suffering    brave,  shall    long    look 
back 

With  proud  regret,  —  and  by  its  light 

Watch   thro*   the   hours  of  slavery's 
night 
For  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  crmtes. 
This  rock,  his  monument  aloft. 

Shall  speak  the  tale  to  many  an  age; 
And  hither  bards  and  heroes  oft 

Shall  come  in  secret  pilgrimage. 
And  bring  their  warrior  sons  and  tell 
The  wondering  boys  where  Hafed  fell; 
And  swear  them  on  those  lone  remains 
Of  their  lost  country's  ancient  fanes. 
Never  —  while  breath  of  life  shall  live 
Within  them  —  never  to  forgive 
The  accursed  race  whose  luihlcss  chain 
Hath  left  on  Iran's  neck  a  stain 
Bloody  blood  alohe  can  cleanse  again ! 

Such  arc  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  on  HafBD'S  brow; 
And  ne'er  did  Saint  of  Issa  *  gate 

On  the  red  wreath  for  martyrs  twinctl, 
More  proudly  than  the  youth  surveys 

That  pile  which  thro'  the  gloom  be- 
hind. 
Half  lighted  by  the  altar's  fire, 
Glimmers — his  destined  funeral  pyre! 
Heaped  by  his  own,  his  comrades*  hanH<, 

Of  every  wood  of  odorous  breath, 
There,  by  the  Fire-God's  shrine  it  stan^N. 

Ready  to  fold  in  radiant  death 
The  few  still  left  of  those  who  swore 
To  perish  there  when  hope  was  o'er  — 
The  few  to  whom  that  couch  of  flame. 
Which   rescues  them   from  bonds  and 

shame, 
Is  sweet  and  welcome  as  the  bed 
For  their  own  infant  Prophet  spread, 

3  Jesus. 
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When  pitying  H«aven  to  roses  turned 
The    death-flames    that    beneath    him 
burned!  ^ 

With  watchfulness  the  maid  attends 
His  rapid  glance  where'er  it  betids  — 
Why  shoot  his  eyes  such  awful  beams? 
What  plans   he   now?   what  thinks   or 

dreams? 
Alas  I  why  stands  he  musing  here, 
When  e^ery  moment  teems  with  fear? 
•*  Hafbd,  my  own  beloved  Lord,** 
She  kneeling  cries  —  *'  first,  last  adored  1 
*'  If  in  that  soul  thou  'st  ever  felt 

*'Half    what    thy    lips    impassioned 
swore, 
**  Here  on  my  knees  that  never  knelt 

*•  To  any  but  their  God  before, 
**  I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lovest  me,  fly  — 
"  Now,  now  —  ere  yet  their  blades  are 

nigh. 
*'0h  baste  ^  the  bark  that   bore    me 
hither 

"  Can  waft  as  o*er  yon  darkening  sea 
**  East  —  west  —  alas,  I  care  not  whither, 

"  So  thou  art  safe,  and  I  with  thee ! 
*'Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine, 

**  Those  eyes  before  me  smiling  thus, 
''Thro*  good  and  ill,  thro'  storm  and 
shtnei 

"The  world  *s  a  world  of  love   for 
us! 
'*0q  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we  '11 

dwell, 
"  Where  *t  ia  bo  crime  to  love  too  well; — 
**  Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
'*  An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
"  Will  not  be  sin  —  or  if  it  be 
"  Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away, 
**  Together  kneeling,  night  and  day, 
**Tfaoa,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine, 
"  And  I —  at  any  God's,  for  thine !" 

1  IV  Gheben  Bar  that  when  Abraham,  their 
great  Propliet.  wa«  thrown  into  th«  fire  by  order 
•I  Nunod,  the  flam*  turned  instantly  into  "a 
bed  of  roaes,  where  the  child  sweetly  reposed.*' 

Off  theb  other  Prophet,  Zoroaster,  there  is  a 
Mwy  toU  ia  Di0m  Pmsmus,  Orat.  ^6.,  that  the 
love  of  wiadom  and  virtue  leading  him  to  a  soli- 
tary fi&  opon  a  mountain,  he  found  it  one  day 
ail  la  a  taie,  shining  with  celestial  (ire,  out  of 
wtach  he  came  without  any  harm,  and  instituted 
'  I  sacrifice*  to  God,  wbo4  be  declared,  then 
i  to  him.  — V.  FairicM  on  ELxodus,  iii.  a. 


Wildly    these     passionate    words    she 

spoke  — 
Then   hung   her   head  and  wept   fo< 

shame ; 
Sobbing  as  if  a  heart-string  broke 

With  every  deep-heaved  sob  that  came. 
While  he,  young,  warm -^ oh!  wonder 

not 
If,  for  a  moment,  pride  and  fame. 
His  oath  —  his  cause  —  that  shrine  of 

flame. 
And  Iran's  self  are  all  forgot 
For  her,  whom  at  his  feet  he  sees 
Kneeling  in  speechless  agonies. 
No,  blame  him  not  if  Hope  awhile 
Dawned  in  his  soul  and  threw  her  smile 
O'er   hours   to   come  —  o'er   days    and 

nights. 
Winged  with  those  precious,  pure   de« 

lights 
Which  she  who  bends  all  beauteotis  there 
Was  born  to  kindle  and  to  share. 
A  tear  or  two  which  as  he  bowed 

To  raise  the  suppliant,  trembling  stole, 
First  warned  him  of  this  dangerous  cloud 

Of  softness  passing  o'er  his  soul. 
Starting  he  brusht  the  drops  away 
Unworthy  o'er  that  cheek  to  stray;  — 
Like  one  who  on  the  vnom  of  fight 
Shakes   from   his    sword  the    dews    of 

night. 
That  had  but  dimmed  not  stained  its  light. 

Yet  tho*  subdued  the  unnerving  thrill, 
Its  warmth,  its  weakness  lingered  still 

So  touching  in  each  look  and  tone. 
That  the  fond,  fearing,  hoping  maid 
Half  counted  on  the  flight  she  prayed, 

Half    thought    the    hero's    soul   was 
grown 

As  soft,  as  yielding  as  her  own, 
And   smiled   and   blest    him  while    he 

said,— 
**  Yes  —  if  there  be  some  happier  sphere 
**  Where    fadeless    truth    Uke    ours    is 

dear,  — 
**  If  there  be  any  land  of  rest 

**  For  those  who  love  and  ne'er  forget, 
**  Oh  !  comfort  thee  —  for  safe  and  bleM 

**  We  'II  meet  in  that  calm  region  yet !  '* 

Scarce  had  she  time  to  ask  her  heart 
If  good  or  ill  these  words  impart. 
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When  the  roused  youth  impatient  flew 
To  the  tower-wall,  where  high  in  view 
A  ponderous  sea-horn  *  hung,  and  blew 
A  signal  deep  and  dread  as  those 
The  storm-fiend  at  his  rising  blows.  — 
Full  well  his  Chieftains,  sworn  and  true 
Tliro*  life  and  death,  that  signal  knew; 
For  *t  was  the  appointed  warning-blast, 
The  alarm  to  tell  when  hope  was  past 
And  the  tremendous  death-die  cast ! 
And  there  upon  the  mouldering  tower 
Hath  hung  this  sea-horn  many  an  hour, 
Ready  to  sound  o*er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free. 

They  came  —  his  Chieftains  at  the  call 
Came  slowly  round  and  with  them  all  — 
Alas,  how  few !  — the  worn  remains 
Of  those  who  late  o'er  Kbrman*s  plains 
Went  gayly  prancing  to  the  clash 

Of  Moorish  zel  and  tymbalon 
Catching  new  hope  from  every  flash 

Of  their  long  lances  in  the  sun, 
And  as  their  coursers  charged  the  wind 
And  the  white  ox-tails  streamed  behind,* 
lAH>king  as  if  the  steeds  they  rode 
Were  winged  and  every  Chief  a  God ! 
How  fallen,  how  altered  now!  how  wan 
Each  scarred  and  faded  visage  shone. 
As    round     the    burning    shrine     they 
came;  — 

How  deadly  was  the  glare  it  cast. 
As  mute  they  paused  before  the  flame 

To  light  their  torches  as  they  past ! 
*T  was  silence    all  —  the    youth    hath 

planned 
W\t  duties  of  his  soldier-band; 
Aiul  each  determined  brow  declares 
UU  Uithful  Chieftains  well  know  theirs. 

UvU   miuulca    speed  —  night    gems    the 

fcku**  — 

\uvl  \»h,  hv^w  soon,  ye  blessed  eyes 
\  \\A\  Uh4  from  heaven  ye  may  behold 
si^t^i  thAt  will  turn  your  star-fires  cold  ! 

t  "  t"t>*  *hcll  called  SUankos,  common  to 
\.vj\\  VlUvA,  Aud  the  Mediterranean,  and  still 
s .  ,'i  «(«  lu^ns  parti  as  a  trumpet  for  blowing 
4  «,-sk>  s4  Kt^U^  signals:  it  sends  forth  a  deep 
*rt,,  \,<  ',*\*  •>  u«ul."  —  Fgnnant. 

^  \  Kv  t\»»e«t  ornament  lor  the  horses  is 
^»^»v  sM  ttv  U»««  tivina  Usscis  of  long  white 
K,\.  » Av*  \HH  iJ  the  tail*  ol  %«ld  oxen,  that  are 
^  V  K   t  .\*»U  »«  »*»•>«  piaccs  of  the  Indies."  — 


Breathless  with  awe,  impatience,  hope, 
The  maiden  sees  the  veteran  groap 
Her  litter  silently  prepare, 

And  lay  it  at  her  trembling  feet ;  — 
And  now  the  youth  with  gentle  care. 

Hath  placed  her  in  the  sheltered  seat 
And   prest    her    hand  —  that    lingering 
press 

Of  hands  that  for  the  last  time  sever; 
Of  hearts  whose  pulse  of  happiness 

When  that  hold  breaks  is  dead  for 
ever. 
And  yet  to  her  this  sad  caress 

Gives  hope  —  so  fondly  hope  can  en  I 
'T  was   joy,   she  thought,   joy's  mute 
excess  — 

Their  happy  flight's  dear  harbinger; 
'T  was    warmth  —  assurance  —  tender- 
ness— 

*T  was  any  thing  but  leaving  her. 

<*  Haste,  haste !  *'  she  cried,  **  the  dovdi 

grow  dark, 
**  But  still,  ere  night,  we  Ml  reach  the 

bark; 
"And  bv  to-morrow's  dawn  —  oh  bKss! 

"  With  thee  upon  the  sun-bright  deep, 
'*  Far  off,  I  Ml  but  remember  this, 

*<  As  some  dark  vanisht  dream  of  sleep; 
**  And  thou  **  —  but  ah !  —  he  answers 
not — 

Good   Heaven!  —  and  does  she    go 
alone  ? 
She  now  has  reached  that  dismal  spot. 

Where  some  hours  sinr«  his  voice's 
tone 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills. 
Sweet  as  the  angel  Israfil's,' 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrelsy  — 
Yet  now  —  oh,  now,  he  is  not  nigh*  ^ 

**  Hafed  I  my  Hapbd  !  —  if  it  be 
"Thy  will,  thy  doom  this  night  to  die 

"  Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee 
**  And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name, 
"Till    the    last   life-breath    leave    this 

frame. 
"  Oh  !  let  our  lips,  our  cheeks  be  laid 
"  But  near  each  other  while  they  fade; 
"  Let  us  but  mix  our  parting  breaths, 
"  And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths! 

3  '*  The  anRel  Israfil,  who  has  the  nostiMl^ 
dious  voice  of  all  God's  creatttres.*'— 5M(r. 
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"  You  too,  who  hurry  me  away 
"  So  cruelly,  one  moment  stay  — 

"Oh!    stay  —  one    moment    is    not 
much  — 
"  He  yet  may  come  —  for  him  I  pray  — 
"Hafed  I  dear  Hafed  !  **  —  all  the  way 

In  wild  lamentings  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  stone  she  shrieked  his  name 
To  the  dark  woods  —  no  H  afbd  came :  — 
No  —  hapless  pair  —  you  've  lookt  your 
last:  — 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken 
then: 
The  dream  is  o'er — your  doom  is  cast  — 

You  '11  never  meet  on  earth  again ! 

Alas  for  him  who  hears  her  cries ! 

Still    half-way    down    the    steep    he 
stands, 
Watching  with  fixt  and  feverish  eyes 

The  glimmer  of  those  burning  brands 
That  down  the  rocks  with  mournful  ray, 
Light  all  he  loves  on  earth  away ! 
Hopeless  as  they  who  far  at  sea 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consigned 
The  corse  of  one  loved  tenderly 

To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind, 
And  on  the  deck  still  lingering  stay, 
And  long  look  back  with  sad  delay 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wave 
That  ripples  o*er  that  cheerless  grave. 

But  see  —  he  starts  —  what  heard  he 

then? 
That  dreadful  shout !  —  across  the  glen 
From  the  land-side  it  comes  and  loud 
Rings  thro*  the  chasm,  as  if  the  crowd 
Of  fearful  things  that  haunt  that  dell, 
hs  Ghouls  and  Divs  and  shapes  of  hell, 
Had  all  in  one  dread  howl  broke  out. 
So  kwd,  so  terrible  that  shout ! 
**Thcy  come — the  Moslems  come !  **  — 

he  cries. 
His  prood  soul  mounting  to  his  eyes,  — 
**  Now,  Spirits  of  the  Brave,  who  roam 
•*  Enfranchised  thro*  yon  starry  dome, 
'*  Rejoice  —  for  souls  of  kindred  fire 
"  Arc  on  the  wing  to  join  your  choir !  ** 
He  said  —  and,    light    as    bridegrooms 

boand 
To  their  young  loves,  reclimbed  the 

steep 
And  gained  the  Shrine  — his  Chiefs  stood 

round  — 


Their  swords,  as  with  instinctive  leap, 
Together  at  that  cry  accurst 
Had  from  their  sheaths  like  sunbeams 

burst. 
And  hark  !  —  again  —  again  it  rings; 
Near  and  more  near  its  echoings 
Peal  thro*  the  chasm  —  oh!    who  that 

then 
Had  seen  those  listening  warrior-men. 
With  their  swords  graspt,  their  eyes  of 

flame 
Turned  on  their  Chief — could  doubt  the 

shame. 
The  indignant  shame  with  which  they 

thrill 
To  hear  those  shouts  and  yet  stand  still  ? 

He  read  their  thoughts  —  they  were  his 
own  — 
**  What !  while  our  arms  can  wield  these 
blades, 
**  Shall  we  die  lamely?  die  alone? 

**  Without  one  victim  to  our  shades, 
**  One  Moslem  heart,  where  buried  deep 
**  The  sabre  from  its  toil  may  sleep? 
**  No  —  God  of  Iran's  burning  skies ! 
**Thou  scornest  the  inglorious  sacrifice. 
••No  —  tho*  of  all  earth's  hope  bereft, 
**  Life,  swords,  and  vengeance  still  are 

left. 
«  -^g  »|j  make  yon  valley's  reeking  caves 
•*  Live   in   the   awe-struck    rbinds  of 
men 
"  Till  tyrants  shudder,  when  their  slaves 

••  Tell  of  the  Gheber's  bloody  glen. 
••Follow,  brave  hearts! — this  pile  re- 
mains 
•*  Our  refuge  still  from  life  and  chains; 
••But  his  the  best,  the  holiest  bed, 
••Who    sinks     entombed     in     Moslem 
dead!" 

Down    the     precipitous     rocks    they 
sprung, 
While  vigor  more  than  human  strung 
Each  arm  and  heart.  — The  exulting  foe 
Still  thro'  the  dark  defiles  l>elow, 
Trackt  by  his  torches'  lurid  fire» 

Wound   slow,   as   thro'   Golconda's 
vale^ 
The  mighty  serpent  in  his  ire 

Glides  on  with  glittering,  deadly  trail. 

t  See  Hoole  upon  the  Story  of  Shibad. 
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No  torch  the  Ghebers  need  —  so  well 
They  know  each  mystery  of  the  dell, 
So  oft  have  in  their  wanderings 
Crost  the   wild   race   that   round   them 
dwell, 

The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out  and  let  them  pass  as  things 

Untamed  and  fearless  like  themselves ! 

There  was  a  deep  ravine  that  lay 
Yet  darkling  in  the  Moslem's  way  ; 
Fit  spot  to  make  invaders  rue 
The  many  fallen  before  the  few. 
The  torrents  from  that  morning's  sky 
Had  filled  the  narrow  chasm  breast-high. 
And  on  each  side  aloft  and  wild 
Huge    cliffs    and    toppling  crags  were 

piled,  — 
The  guards  with  which  young  Freedom 

lines 
The  pathways  to  her  mountain -shrines. 
Here  at  this  pass  the  scanty  band 
Of  Iran's  last  avengers  stand  ; 
Here  wait  in  silence  like  the  dead 
And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread 
So  anxiously  the  carrion-bird 
Above  them  flaps  his  wing  unheard ! 

They   come  —  that    plunge    into    the 
water 
Gives  signal  for  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Now,  Ghebers,  now  —  if  e'er  your  blades 
Had   point   or   prowess   prove    them 
now  — 
Woe  to  the  file  that  foremost  wades ! 
They  come  —  a  falchion  greets  each 
brow, 
And  as  they  tumble  trunk  on  trunk 
Beneath  the  gory  waters  sunk 
Still  o*er  their  drowning  bodies  press 
New  victims  quick  and  numberless; 
Till  scarce  an  arm  in  Hafed's  band, 

So  fierce  their  toil,  hath  power  to  stir, 
But  listless  from  each  crimson  hand 
The  sword  hangs  clogged  with  mas- 
sacre. 
Never  was  horde  of  tyrants  met 
With  bloodier  welcome  —  never  yet 
To  patriot  vengeance  hath  the  sword 
More  terrible  libations  poured ! 

All  up  the  dreary,  long  ravine, 
By  the  red,  murky  glinuner  seen 


Of  half-quenched  brands,  that  o'er  the 

flood 
Lie  scattered  round  and  bum  in  blood. 
What  ruin  glares!  what  camnge  swims! 
Heads,  blazing  turbans,  quivering  limbs, 
Lost  swords  that  dropt   from   many  a 

hand. 
In  that  thick  pool  of  slaughter  stand; — 
Wretches  who  wading,  half  on  fire 
From  the  tost  brands  that  round  them 

fly. 

^wixt  flood  and  flame  hi  shrieks  ex- 
pire ; — 
And  some  who  graspt  by  those  that 
die 

Sink   woundlcss  with   them,  smothered 
oW 

In  their  dead  brethren's  gushing  gore ! 

But  vainly  hundreds,  thousands  bleed. 
Still  hundreds,  thousands  more  succeed; 
Countless    as    toward    some  flame    at 

night 
The  North's  dark  insects  wing  their  flight 
And  quench  or  perish  in  its  light. 
To  this  terrific  spot  they  pour  — 
Till,  bridged  with  Moslem  bodies  o'er. 
It  bears  aloft  their  slippery  tread. 
And  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Tremendous  causeway !  on  they  pass. 
Then,  hapless  Ghebers,  then,  alas. 
What  hope  was  left  for  you  ?  for  you. 
Whose  yet  warm  pile  of  sacrifice 
Is  smoking  in  their  vengeful  eyes; — 
Whose  swords  how  keen,  how  fierce  they 

knew. 
And  burned  with  shame  to  find  how  few* 

Crusht  down  by  that  vast  muhitude 
Some  found  their  graves  where  first  they 

stood; 
Wliile  some  with  hardier  struggle  died. 
And  still  fought  on  liy  Hafbd's  side. 
Who  fronting  to  the  foe  trod  back 
Towards  the  nigh  towers  his  gory  track; 
And  as  a  lion  swept  away 

By  sudden  swell  of  Jordan's  pride 
From  the  wild  covert  where  he  lay,  ^ 

Long  battles  with  the  o'erwhelming 
tide, 

1  "  In  this  tlticket  tmoa  the  banks  of  th«  Jor- 
dan several  sorts  of  wHa  beasts  are  wont  to  harbor 
themselves,  whose  being  washed  oat  of  the  cov- 
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So  foaght  he  back  with  fierce  delay 
And  kq>t  both  foes  and  fate  at  bay. 

Iht  whither  now?  their  track  is  lost, 
Their  prey  escaped  —  guide,  torches 
gone  — 
By  torrent-beds  and  labyrinths  crost, 

The  scattered  crowd  rush  blindly  on  — 
*'  Curse  on  those  tardy  lights  that  wind,** 
They  panting  cry,  •*  so  far  behind; 
**  Oh,  for  a  bloodhound's  precious  scent, 
"To  track  the  way  the  Ghebers  went  1  '* 
Vain  wish  —  confusedly  along 
They   rush    more    desperate    as    more 

wrong: 
TiU  wildered  by  the  far-off  lights, 
Yet  glittering  up  those  gloomy  heights. 
Their  footing  mazed  and  lost  they  miss, 
And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Arc  dasht  into  the  deep  abyss ; 
Or  midway  hang  impaled  on  rocks, 
A  banquet  yet  alive  for  flocks 
Of  ravening  vultures,  —  while  the  dell 
Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 

Those  sounds — the  last,  to  vengeance 

dear, 
That  e*er  shall  ring  in  Hafbd's  ear,  — 
Now  reached  him  as  aloft  alone 
UpoB  the  steep  way  breathless  thrown, 
He  lay  beside  his  reeking  blade, 
j  Resigned,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er, 

Its  last  blood-offering  amply  paid, 
\  And    Iran's    self    could    claim    no 

I  more. 

One  only  thought,  one  lingering  beam 
Now  broke  across  his  dizzy  dream 
Of  pain  and  weariness  —  't  was  she. 
His  bean's  pure  planet  shining  yet 
Above  the  waste  of  memory 

When  all  life's  other  lights  were  set. 
And  never  to  his  mind  before 
Her  image  such  enchantment  wore, 
n    seemed    as    if     each    thought  that 
itained, 
Each  fear  that  chilled  their  loves  was 
past. 
And  not  one  cloud  of  earth  remained 
fictween  him  and  her  radiance  cast; — 

^  W  t^  overflowinn  of  Ui«  river,  gave  occa- 
■«  U)  that  alluaion  ot  Jeremiah,  ht  shall  come 
^lik»mli0n  from  tkt  swUing  of  Jordanr  — 


As  if  to  charms,  before  so  bright, 

New   grace    from   other   worlds   wa> 
given. 

And  nis  soul  saw  her  by  the  light 
Now  breaking  o'er  itself  from  heaven ! 

A  voice  spoke  near  him  —  *t  was  the  tone 
Of  a  loved  friend,  the  only  one 
Of  all  his  warriors  left  with  life 
From    that    short    night's    tremendous 

strife. — 
"And  must  we  then,  my  chief,  die  here? 
**  Foes  round  us  and  the  Shrine  so  near  !  " 
These  words  have  roused  the  last  remains 
Of  life  within  him : —  "What !  not  yet 
•*  Beyond  the  reach  of  Moslem  chains !' 
The  thought  could  make  even  Death 

forget 
His  icy  bondage: — with  a  bound 
He  springs  all  bleeding  from  the  ground 
And  grasps  his  comrade's  arm  now  grown 
Even  feebler,  heavier  than  his  own. 
And  up  the  painful  pathway  leads. 
Death  gaining  on  each  step  he  treads. 
Speed  them,  thou  God,  who  heardest  their 

vow! 
They   mount  —  they    bleed  —  oh    save 

them  now  — 
The  crags  are  red  they  *ve  clambered 

o'er. 
The  rock-weed  »s  dripping   with  their 

gore;  -- 
Thy  blade  too,  Hapbd,  false  at  length, 
Now     breaks     beneath     thy     tottering 

strength ! 
Haste,  hasltt — the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below  — 
One  effort  more  —  thank  Heaven !  't  is 

past. 
They  *ve  gained  the  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walls, 

Now  Hafed  sees  the  Fire  divine  — 
When,  lo !  —  his  weak,  worn  comrade 

falls 
Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  shrine. 
**  Alas,  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled ! 
"And  must   I   leave   thee  withering 

here, 
**  The  sport  of  every  rufiian's  tread, 

"The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear? 
"  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  I  " 
He  cries  and  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world  uplifts  Uie  frame 
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Oi  the  fatten  Chief  and  toward  the  flame 
be«as>^   Kim    atong ; —  with    death-damp 
hand 

l^he  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays, 
I'bcn  lights  the  consecrated  brand 

Aud  fires  the  pile  whose  sudden  blare 
Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea. — 
*'  Now,   Freedom's   God  I    I   come   to 

rhee/» 
'l^e  youth  exclaims  and  with  a  smile 
Oi  iiiumph  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
lu  that  last  effort  ere  the  fires 
kUvc  harmed  one  glorious  limb  expires! 

What  shriek  was  that  on  Oman's  tide? 

U  can»e  from  yonder  drifting  bark, 
lIVAt  jujil  hath  caught  upon  her  side 

I  ho  death-light  —  and  again  is  dark. 
U  i>.  ihe  lK>«t  —  ah  !  why  delayed ?  — 
that  iKMCJi  the  wretched  Moslem  maid; 
V\uiiKk%l  to  the  watchful  care 

C>t  a  small  veteran  band  with  whom 
'Vhcu  iienerous  Chieftain  would  not  share 

I  he  siHiet  of  his  final  doom, 
ktut  KoikhI  when  Hinda  safe  and  free 

\Va^  rendered  to  her  father's  eyes, 
iheii  ^^rdon  full  and  prompt  would  be 

I  he  lan^om  of  so  dear  a  prize.  — 
V'iK\»n^eiou»  thus  of  Hafed's  fate, 
Anvl    juoud    to    guard    their   beauteous 

fuighl. 
S^auv  havl  ihey  cleared  the  surfy  waves 
l'».*l  KMm  aiouiul  those  frightful  caves 
\\  Us  u  the  cuist  war-whoops  known  so 

V'^iuu-  echvMnj;  from  the  dist|int  dell  — 
VKtvku  eavh  »Mir,  upheld  and  slill, 

kUmc  vUipping  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 
V*.a  vluMuii  ttt  the  current's  will, 

ttu'\  uvU  along  the  whispering  tide; 
\\S,'s  eveiY  eve  in  mute  dismay 

\\  ^«(v«>\aid  that  fntal  mountain  turned, 
\\S.  K^  the  dun  nhar's  quivering  ray 

V^  \vt  i^U  h>'»c  and  tranquil  burned. 

v\\  *   I  i«  uv^t»  lliNOA,  in  the  power 

v^   ^  *"v  \  \  «u»"*l  terrific  touch 
\  >  *.*   (I  »(»\  |^<»»H'*  in  that  dread  hour  — 

\\\  *»U  'U  a^j^»«>V  —  *t  was  such 
\,   Vv,v  vxho  Xx\\  could  paint  too  well, 
V  ,  >»<*'»»'  v^'*'«  h^l^  «'^^^  W^cA  to  telll 
t  \^  M  u«^t  '•h^^t*  »1h'  dreary  state 
VM  A  h^w  *l^«^*  ciusht  by  fate, 


When  tho*  no  more  remains  to  dreSul 
The  panic  chill  will  not  depart;  — 
When  tho'  the  inmate  Hope  be  dead. 
Her  ghost  still  haunts  the  mouldering 
heart ; 
No  —  pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone. 
The  wretch  may  bear  and  yet  live  on 
Like  things  within  the  cold  rock  found 
Alive  when  all  's  congealed  around. 
But  there  's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  stagnation,  that  were  bliss 
To  the  keen,  burning,  harrowing  pain. 
Now  felt  thro'  all  thy  breast  and  brain;— 
Thai  spasm  of  terror,  mute,  intense, 
That  breathless,  agonized  suspense 
From   whose   hot   throb  whose   deadly 

aching. 
The  heart Tiath  no  relief  but  breaking! 

Calm  is   the   wave  —  heaven's  brilliant 
lights 
Reflected  dance  beneath  the  prow;— 
Time  was  when  on  such  lovely  nights 

She  who  is  there  so  desolate  now 
Could  sit  all  cheerful  tho'  alone 

And  ask  no  happier  joy  than  seeing 
That  star-light  o'er  the  waters  thrown  — 
No  joy  but  that  to  make  her  blest. 

And  the  fresh,  buoyant  sense  of  Being 
Which  bounds  in  youth's  yet  careless 

breast,  — 
Itself  a  star  not  borrowing  light 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bright. 
How  different  now ! — but,  hark !  again 
The  yell  of  havoc  rings — brave  men! 
In  vain  with  beating  hearts  ye  stand 
On  the  bark's  edge  —  in  vain  each  band 
Half  draws  the  falchion  from  its  sheath; 
All  's  o'er  —  in  rust  your  blades  may 
lie: — 
He  at  whose   word   they  've  scattered 
death 
Even   now  this   night    himself  most 
die! 
Well  may  ye  look  to  yon  dim  tower. 
And  ask  and  wondering  guess  what 
means 
The  battle-cry  at  this  dead  hour  — 

Ah !  she  could  tell  you  —  she  who  leans 
Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast. 
With  browaeainst  the  dew-cold  mast; — 
Too  well  she  knows  —  her  more  than 
Ufe, 
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Her  soal*s  first  idol  and  its  last 

Lies  bleeding  in  that  murderous  strife. 
But  see  —  what  moves  upon  the  height  ? 
Some  signal !  —  *t  is  a  torch's  light. 

What  bodes  its  solitary  glare? 
lo  gasping  silence  toward  the  Shrine 
All   eyes   arc   turned — thine,    Hinda, 
thine 

Fix  their  last  fading  life-beams  there. 
T  was  but  a  moment  —  fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blazed  into  the  sky 
And  fu  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

lu  melancholy  radiance  sent; 
While  Hafkd  like  a  vision  stood 
Revealed  before  the  burning  pyre, 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 

Shrined  in  its  own  grand  element ! 
**  T  is  he  !** —  the  shuddering  maid  ex- 
claims, — 

But  while  she  speaks  he's  seen  no 
more; 
High  burst  in  air  the  funeral  flames, 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er ! 

One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave; 

Then  sprung  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze 

Where  still  she  fixt  her  dying  gaze. 
And  gazing  sunk  into  the  wave,  — 

Deep,  deep,  —  where  never  care  or 
pain 

9iall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again ! 


Farewell  —  farewell   to  thee,   Araby's 
daughter ! 
(Thus  warbled  a  Pkri  beneath  the  dark 
sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  green 
water 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit 
in  thee. 

Oh !  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee 
growing. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  Love's 
witchery  came. 
Like  the  wind  of  the  south  ^  o'er  a  summer 
lule  blowing, 
And  husht  all  its  music  and  withered 
its  frame ! 


1  "TUs  wind  (the  Samoor)  so  softens  the 
Miki|i  of  lutes,  that  they  can  never  be  tuned 
•We  it  ImIs."  —  SuphmU  P^rtm, 


But  long  upon  Araby's  green   sunny 
highlands 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember 
the  doom 
Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl 
Islands 
With  naught  but  the  sea-star  ^  to  light 
up  her  tomb. 

And  still  when  the  merry  date-season  is 
burning  ■ 
And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young 
and  the  old. 
The  happiest   there  from  their  pastime 
returning 
At  sunset  will  weep  when  thy  story  is 
told. 

The  young  village-maid  when  with  flowers 
she  dresses 
Her  dark  flowing  hair  for  some  festival 
day 
Will  think  of  thy  fate  till  neglecting  her 
tresses 
She  mournfully  turns  from  the  mirror 
away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  beloved  of  her  Hero! 
forget  thee  — 
The*  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as 
they  start. 
Close,  close   by  the  side  of  that  Hero 
she  'II  set  thee. 
Embalmed  in  the  innermost  shrine  of 
her  heart. 

Farewell  —  be  it  ours  to  embellish   thy 
pillow 
With  every  thing  beauteous  that  grows 
in  the  deep; 
Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of 
the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy 
sleep. 

2  *'  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  found  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  a  Ash  which  the  English  call  Star- 
fish. It  is  circular,  and  at  night  verv  luminous, 
re^embline  the  full  moon  surrounded  oy  rays.**— 
Mirxa  Ant  Taleb. 

3  For  a  description  of  the  merriment  of  the 
date-time,  of  their  work,  their  dances,  and  their 
return  home  from  the  palm-groves  at  the  end  of 
autumn  with  the  fruits,  see  Kemf/tr^  "A  ttutmiat. 
Excty 
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Around  tbee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest 
amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has 
wept;^ 
With  many  a  shell  in  whose  hollow- 
wreathed  chamber 
We  Peris  of  Ocean  by  moonlight  have 
slept. 

We  *U  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral 
lie  darkling 
And  plant  aU  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy 
head; 


We  Ml  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Cas* 
pian  3  are  sparkling 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over 
thy  bed. 

Farewell  —  farewell !—  Until  Pity^  ffveet 
fountain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the 
brave. 
They  41  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died 
on  that  mountain. 
They  Ml  weep  for  the  Maiden  who 
sleeps  in  this  wave. 


The  singular  placidity  with  which  Fadladebn  had  listened  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  obnoxious  story  surprised  the  Princess  and  Feramorz  exceedingly; 
and  even  inclined  towards  him  the  hearts  of  these  unsuspicious  young  persons  who 
little  knew  the  source  of  a  complacency  so  marvellous.  The  truth  was  he  had  been 
organizing  for  the  last  few  days  a  most  notable  plan  of  persecution  against  the  poet 
in  consequence  of  some  passages  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  second  evening 
of  recital,  — which  appeared  to  this  worthy  Chamberlain  to  contain  language  and 
principles  for  which  nothing  short  of  the  summary  criticism  of  the  Chabuk  *  would 
be  advisable.  It  was  his  intention  therefore  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Cash- 
mere to  eive  information  to  the  King  of  Bucharia  of  the  very  dangerous  sentiments 
of  his  minstrel;  and  if  unfortunately  that  monarch  did  not  act  with  suitable  vigor 
on  the  occasion,  (that  is,  if  he  did  not  give  the  Chabuk  to  FeraHORZ  and  a  place 
to  Fadladeen,)  there  would  be  an  end,  he  feared,  of  all  legitimate  goveriHneiit 
in  Bucharia.  He  could  not  help  however  auguring  better  both  for  himself  and  the 
cause  of  potentates  in  general;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  arising  from  these  miogl^ 
anticipations  that  diffused  such  unusual  satisfaction  through  bis  features  and  made 
his  eyes  shine  out  like  poppies  of  the  desert  over  the  wide  and  lifeless  wilderness 
of  that  countenance. 

Having  decided  upon  the  Poet's  chastisement  in  this  manner  he  thought  H  b«l 
humanity  to  spare  him  the  minor  tortures  of  criticism.  Accordingly  when  they 
assembled  the  following  evening  in  the  pavilion  and  Lalla  Rookh  was  expecting 
to  see  all  the  beauties  ol  her  bard  melt  away  one  by  one  In  the  acidity  of  oitidsni, 
like  pearls  in  the  cup  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  —  he  agreeably  disappointed  her  by 
merely  saying  with  an  ironical  smile  that  the  merits  of  such  a  poem  deserved  to  be 
tried  at  a  much  higher  tribunal ;  and  then  suddenly  passed  of!  into  a  panegyric  upon 
ail  Mussulman  sovereigns,  more  particularly  his  august  and  Imperial  master,  Ao- 
rungzebe,  —  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  descendants  of  Timur,  —  who  among  other 
great  things  he  had  done  for  mankind  had  given  to  him,  Fadladern,  ihi  very 
profitable  posts  of  Betel -carrier  and  Taster  of  Sherbets  to  the  Emperor,  Chkt 
Holder  of  the  Girdle  of  Beautiful  Forms,*  and  Grand  Narir  or  Chamberlain  of  the 
Haram. 

1  Some  natnialists  have  imagined  that  amber  is  a  coQanetioa  of  the  taart  of  birds.  —  Sm 
TrevoHx,  Chamiers, 

2  "  The  bay  Kieselarfce,  which  is  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Bay,  the  sand  whereof  tibial 
as  fire."  —  Stmy. 

3  "  The  application  of  whips  or  rod*.**  —  Du^ios. 

4  Kcmpfcr  mentk>nt  such  an  officer  amoag  the  attendants  of  the  King  of  Ponia,  and  otib  Mm 
**  forma  cor^crU  estimator,^*     His  busioeta  was,  at  stated  periads,  to  mcaattra  tbe  ladtot  ef  ite 
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They  were  now  not  lar  from  that  Forbidden  River  ^  beyond  which  no  pure 
Hindoo  can  pass,  and  were  reposing  lor  a  time  in  the  rich  valley  of  HuMun  Ab« 
dftul,  which  had  always  been  a  favorite  resting-place  of  the  Emperors  in  their 
tnaual  migrations  to  Cashmere.  Here  often  had  the  Light  of  the  F^ith,  Jehan- 
Gaire,  been  known  to  wander  with  his  beloved  and  beautiful  NourroahaU  and  here 
woald  Lalla  Rookh  have  been  happy  to  remain  for  ever,  giving  up  the  throne  ol 
Bucbaria  and  the  world  for  Fbramorz  and  love  in  this  sweet,  lonely  valley.  But 
the  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  she  must  see  him  no  longer,  —  or,  what 
was  still  worse,  behold  him  with  eyes  whose  every  look  belonged  to  another,  and 
there  was  a  melancholy  preciousness  in  these  last  moments,  which  made  her  heart 
ding  to  them  as  it  would  to  life.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  indeed, 
she  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sadness  from  which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the 
yoaog  minstrel  could  awake  her.  Lake  those  lamps  in  tombs  which  only  light  up 
when  the  air  is  admitted,  it  was  only  at  his  approach  that  her  eyes  became  smiling 
sod  animated.  But  here  in  this  dear  valley  every  moment  appeared  an  age  of 
pleasure;  she  saw  him  all  day  and  was  therefore  all  day  happy,  —  resembling,  she 
often  thought,  that  people  of  Zinge^  who  attribute  the  unfading  cheerfulness  they 
enjoy  to  one  genial  star  that  rises  nightly  over  their  heads.  ■ 

The  whole  party  indeed  seemed  in  their  liveliest  mood  during  the  few  days  they 
passed  in  this  delightful  solitude.  The  young  attendants  of  the  Princess  who  were 
here  allowed  a  much  freer  range  than  they  could  safely  be  indulged  with  in  a  less 
sequestered  place  ran  wild  among  the  gardens  and  bounded  through  the  meadows 
tightly  as  young  roes  over  the  aromatic  plains  of  Tibet.  While  Fadladebn,  in 
tddition  to  the  spiritual  comfort  derived  by  him  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Saint  from  whom  the  valley  is  named,  had  also  opportunities  of  indulging  in  a 
small  way  his  taste  for  victims  by  putting  to  death  some  hundreds  of  those  unfortu- 
■ate  little  lizards,^  which  all  pious  Mussulmans  make  it  a  point  to  kill; —  taking  for 
panted  that  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  hangs  its  head  is  meant  as  a  mim- 
icry  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  Faithful  say  their  prayers. 

About  two  miles  from  Hussun  Abdaul  were  those  Royal  Gardens  *  which  had 
grown  beautiful  under  the  care  of  so  many  lovely  eyes,  and  were  beautiful  still 
though  those  eyes  could  see  them  no  longer.  This  place,  with  its  flowers  and  its 
holy  silence  interrupted  only  by  the  dipping  of  the  wings  of  birds  in  its  marble 
bssins  filled  with  the  pure  water  of  those  hills,  was  to  Lalla  Rck>kh  all  that  her 
heart  could  fancy  of  fragrance,  coolness,  and  almost  heavenly  tranquillity.     As  the 

Hanin  by  a  sort  of  regulation-girdle  whose  limits  It  was  not  thought  graceful  to  exceed.  If  any  of 
dKm  outgrew  this  standard  of  shape,  they  were  reduced  by  abstinence  till  they  came  within  proper 
bounds. 

\  Tbfl  Attock. 

'*  Akbar  on  his  way  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  upon  the  Nilab,  which  he  called  Attock,  which 
means  in  the  Indian  language  Forbidden ;  for,  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  held  un- 
bwful  to  cross  that  river."  -^  Voiv't  Hindostan. 

3  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  (Zinge)  are  never  afflicted  nvith  sadness  or  melancholy ;  00 
this  subject  the  Sheikh  Abu^-KJuir-AtJutri  has  the  following  distich :~ 

" '  Who  is  the  man  without  care  or  sorrow,  (tell)  that  I  may  rub  my  hand  to  him. 

*"( Behold)  tha  Zingians,  without  care  mod  sorrow,  frolicsome  with  tipstness  and  mirth.' 

**  The  phllosoplwrs  have  discovered  that  the  cause  of  this  cheerfulness  proceeds  from  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  star  Soheil,  or  Canopus,  which  ris^s  over  them  every  night."  —  Extract  /rom  a  Gto- 
grmfkicml  Persian  ManuscriH  calltd  *'  Heft  Akiim.*'  or  th*  Seven  ClimaieSf  translated  br  W. 
O^iey,  Eiq. 

3  The  star  Soheil,  or  Canopus. 

4  "  The  Uaard  Stellio.  The  Arabs  call  it  Hardun.  The  Turks  klU  It,  for  they  imagine  that  by 
^wtiiiiag  the  head  it  mimics  them  when  they  say  their  pnyen.**  —  //asse/^mut, 

5  For  these  pai^culars  respecting  Hussun  Abdaul  I  am  indebted  to  the  very  inteiMting  latro- 
dsctioQ  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  work  upon  Caubul. 
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Prophet  said  of  Damascus,  **  it  was  too  delicious;"  *  — and  here  in  listening  to  the 
sweet  voice  of  Fbramorz  or  reading  in  his  eyes  what  yet  he  never  dared  to  tell 
her,  the  most  exquisite  moments  of  her  whole  life  were  passed.  One  evening  when 
they  had  been  talking  of  the  Sultana  Nourmahal,  the  Dght  of  the  Haram,'wno  had 
so  often  wandered  among  these  flowers,  and  fed  with  her  own  hands  in  those 
marble  basins  the  small  shining  fishes  of  which  she  was  so  fond,*  —  the  youth  in 
order  to  delay  the  moment  of  separation  proposed  to  recite  a  short  story  or  rather 
rhapsody  of  which  this  adored  Sultana  was  the  heroine.  It  related,  he  said,  to  the 
reconcilement  of  a  sort  of  lovers'  quarrel  which  took  place  between  her  and  the 
Emperor  during  a  Feast  of  Roses  at  Cashmere;  and  would  remind  the  Princess  of 
that  difference  between  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  his  fair  mistress  Marida,*  which  was 
so  happily  made  up  by  the  soft  strains  of  the  musician  Moussali.  As  the  story  was 
chiefly  to  be  told  in  song  and  Feramorz  had  unluckily  forgotten  his  own  lute  in 
the  valley,  he  borrowed  the  vina  of  Lalla  Rookh's  little  Persian  slave,  and  tbns 
began: — 

THE  LIGHT   OF  THE   HARAM. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere, 
With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth 
ever  gave,* 
Its  temples  and  grottos  and  fountains  as 
clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over 
their  wave? 

Oh  I  to  see  it  at  sunset,  —  when  warm 
o'er  the  Lake 
Its  splendor  at  parting  a  summer  eve 
throws. 
Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes  when  linger- 
ing to  take 
A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere 
she  goes  I  — 


When  the  shrines  thro'  the  foliage  are 

gleaming  half  shown. 
And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites 

of  its  own. 
Here  the  music  of  prayer  from  a  minaret 

swells, 
Here  the  Magian  his  urn  full  of  per- 
fume is  swinging. 
And  here  at  the  altar  a  sone  of  sweet  bells 
Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian 

dancer  is  ringing.* 
Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight  when  mellowly 

shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and 

shrines, 
When  the  water-falls  gleam  like  a  quick 

fall  of  stars 


1  "  As  you  enter  at  that  Bazar,  without  the  gate  of  Damascus,  jroa  see  the  Green  Mosqoe,  so 
called  because  it  hath  a  steeple  faced  with  green  glased  bricks,  which  render  it  very  respleodeot :  it 
is  covered  at  top  with  a  pavilion  of  the  same  stuS.  The  Turks  say  this  mosque  was  made  in  that 
place,  because  Mahomet  being  come  so  far,  would  not  enter  the  town,  savins  it  was  too  defidoos." 
—  Tktvenot.  This  reminds  one  of  the  following  pretty  passage  in  Isaac  Walton :  —  *•  When  I  sal 
last  on  this  primrose  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  1  thought  of  tbero  as  ChaHes  the 
Emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Florence,  '  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  oe  looked  on,  but  only  oo 
holidays/  ** 

2  Nourmahal  signifies  Light  of  the  Haram.  She  was  afterwards  called  Noorlehan,  or  die 
Light  of  the  World. 

3  See  note,  p.  447. 

4  *'  Haroun  Al  Raschid^  einifuthme  Kkalift  tUt  AhtuMttUt,  s^Hamt  mt  j'mar  tfrvmOU  mv«e  mt 
de  set  *Hattresses  nommH  Maridak^  qu^U  tUmoit  c*p«ndani  jus4f^h  Pexcki,  ft  c^t*  minmUUiitmt 
ay  ant  dijh  duri  qutlque  Urns  commen^a  h  s^enMnyer.  Ginfar  Barmaki^  son  /avori,  ^i  <*«»  V" 
fercikt,  contmanda  h  Ahhas  btn  Ahnaf,  txcellent  f>c^U  de  ce  terns  ik^  d»  compter  fttel^ues  vtrs  smr 
U  suj'tt  (U  cttte  brouiUerie.  Ce  pcite  exicnta  tordre  de  Giafar,  qttifit  ckanter  ets  rnrs  p«r  Mms- 
salt  en  presence  du  Khalife^  et  ce  prince  fut  telUment  timchi  de  la  tendressg  des  vtrs  ebt  peHie  *t  dt 
la  douceur  de  la  voix  du  musicien  qu'U  alia  aussi-tbt  trouver  Maridakt  etfit  sa  paix  mvtc  *Wr.**— 
D'Herbeht, 

5  "  The  rose  of  Kashmire  for  its  brilliancy  and  deUcacy  of  odor  has  long  been  proverbUl 
in  the  East.'*  —  Fortter, 

6  '*Tied  round  her  waist  the  sone  of  bells,  that  80«iid«d  with  ravishing  nelody.'*—^«V  4^ 
Jayadrva. 
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And  the  nightingale's  h/mn  from  the  Isle 

of  Chenars 
b  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of 

feet 
From  the  cool,  shining  walks  where  the 

young  people  meet.  — 
Or  at  mom  when  the  magic  of  daylight 

awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute  as  slowly  it 

breaks. 
Hills,  cupolas,    fountains,   called    forth 

every  one 
Oat  of  darkness  as  if   but  just  born  of 

the  Sun. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with 

the  day 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  steal- 
ing away; 
And  the  wind  full  of  wantonness  wooes 

like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen-trees,^  till  they  tremble 

all  over. 
Wlien  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of 

first  hopes. 
And  Day  with  his  banner  of  radiance 

unfurled 
Shines  in  thro'  the  mountainous  portal  ^ 

that  opes, 
Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to 

the  world! 

But  never  yet  by  night  or  day, 
Id  dew  of  spring  or  summer's  ray, 
Did  the  sweet  Valley  shine  so  gay 
A$  now  it  shines —  all  love  and  light. 
Visions  by  day  and  feasts  by  night  \ 
A  happier  smile  illumes  each  brow. 

With  quicker  spread  each  heart  un- 
doses. 
And  all  is  ecstasy  —  for  now 

The  Valley  holds  its  Feast  of  Roses ;« 
The  )oyous  Time  when  pleasures  pour 
Profusely  round  and  in  their  shower 
Hearts  open  like  the  Season's  Rose,  — 

The  Floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves* 

1  •*  The  little  i»les  in  the  Lake  of  Cachemire 
»re  Mt  with  arbours  and  large-leaved  aspeo-trccs, 
•tender  and  tall.  —  BtmUr. 

2  "  The  Tuckt  Suliman,  the  name  bcttowed 
br  the  Mahommetans  on  this  hill,  forms  one  side 
«  a  gnnd  portal  to  the  Lake.'*  —  Forsttr* 

3  **  The  Feast  of  Roses  continues  the  whole 
tiae  el  their  remadning  in  bloom."  — See  Pietro 


4  **  Gal  Md  berk,  the  Rose  of   a  hundred  '  Cashmere. 


Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows 
And  every  leaf  its  balm  receives. 

*T  was  when  the  hour  of  evening  came 

Upon  the  Lake,  serene  and  cool. 
When  Day  had  hid  his  sultry  flame 

Behind  the  palms  of  Baramoule,' 
When  maids  began  to  lift  their  heads, 
Refresht  from  their  embroidered  beds 
Where  they  had  slept  the  sun  away. 
And  waked  to  moonlight  and  to  play. 
All  were  abroad:  — the  busiest  hive 
On  Bela's  ^  hills  is  less  alive 
When  saflron-beds  are  full  in  flower. 
Than  lookt  the  Valley  in  that  hour. 
A  thousand  restless  torches  played 
Thro'  every  grove  and  island  shade; 
A  thousand  sparkling  lamps  were  set 
On  every  dome  and  minaret; 
And  fields  and  pathways  far  and  near 
Were  lighted  by  a  blaze  so  clear 
That  you  could  see  in  wandering  round 
The  smallest  rose-leaf  on  the  ground. 
Vet  did  the  maids  and  matrons  leave 
Their  veils  at  home,  that  brilliant  eve; 
And  there  were  glancing  eyes  about 
And  cheeks  that  would  not  dare  shine 

out 
In  open  day  but  thought  they  might 
Look  lovely  then,  because  't  was  night. 
And  all  were  free  and  wandering 

And  all  exclaimed  to  all  they  met, 
That  never  did  the  summer  bring 

So  gay  a  Feast  of  Roses  yet; — 
The  moon  had  never  shed  a  light 

So  clear  as  that  which  blest  them  there; 
The  roses  ne'er  shone  half  so  bright, 

Nor  they  themselves  lookt  half  so  fair. 

And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers ! 
It  seemed  as  tho'  from  all  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year. 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scattered  here. 
The  Lake  too  like  a  garden  breathes 

With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  lie,  — 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 

Had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  sky ! 

leaves.    I  believe  a  particular  species.'*  —  Oust- 

6  Btrnier. 

6  A  place  mentioned  in  the  Toozek  Jehan- 
gccry,  or  Memoirs  of  Jehan-Guire,  where  there  is 
an  account  of  the  beds  of  safifron4lowers  about 
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And  then  the  sounds  of  joy,  —  the  beat 

Of  tabors  and  of  dancing  feet;  — 

The  minaret-crier's  chant  of  glee 

Sang  from  his  lighted  gallery,^ 

And  answered  by  a  ziraleet 

From    neighboring    Haram,    wild    and 

sweet;  — 
The  merry  laughter  echoing 
From  gardens  where  the  silken  swing  * 
Wafts  some  delighted  girl  above 
The  top  leaves  of  the  orange -grove; 
Or  from  those  infant  groups  at  play 
Among  the  tents  *  that  line  the  way. 
Flinging,  unawed  by  slave  or  mother, 
Handfuls  of  roses  at  each  other.  — 
Then  the  sounds  from  the  Lake,  —  the 

low  whispering  in  boats, 
As  they  shoot  thro'  the  moonlight,  — 

the  dipping  of  oars 
And  the  wild,  aiiy  warbling  that  every 

where  floats 
Thro*  the  groves,  round  the  blands,  as 

if  all  the  shores 
Like   those   of    Kathay  uttered   music 

and  gave 
An  answer  in  song  to  the  kiss  of  each 

wave.* 
But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds 

full  of  feeling 
That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover 

are  stealing, — - 
Some   lover  who  knows  all  the  heart - 

touching  power 
Of  a  lute  and  a  sigh  in  this  magical  hour. 

1  "  It  is  the  ctistom  among  the  women  to  em- 
ploy  the  Maazeen  to  chant  from  the  gallery  of 
the  nearest  minaret,  which  on  that  occasion  is 
illuminated,  and  the  women  assembled  at  the 
house  respond  at  intervals  with  a  ziraleet  or  joy- 
ous chorus."  —  Russel. 

2  "  The  sw'ing  is  a  favorite  pastime  in  the 
East,  as  promoting  a  circulation  of  air,  extremely 
refreshing  in  those  sultry  climates."  —  Rickard- 
son. 

*'  The  swings  are  adorned  with  festoons.  This 
pastime  is  accompanied  with  music  of  voices 
and  of  instruments,  hired  by  the  masters  of  the 
swings."  —  Ttuvettot^ 

3  At  the  keeping  of  the  Feast  of  Roses  we 
beheld  an  infinite  number  of  tents  pitched,  with 
such  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls, 
with  music,  dances,  etc."  —  Herbert, 

4  "  An  old  commentator  of  the  Choo-King 
says,  the  andents  having  remarked  that  a  current 
of  water  made  some  of  the  stones  near  its  banks 
send  forth  a  sound,  they  detached  some  of  them, 
and  being  charmed  with  the  delightful  sound  they 


Oh !  best  of  dcUghts  as  it  every  where 

is 
To  be  near  the  loved  One^  —  what  arap- 

ture  is  his 
Whom  moonhi^  and  musk  thus  sweetly 

may  glide 
O'er  the  Lake  of  Cashmbkk  with  that 

One  by  his  side! 

If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wiklemess 

dear. 
Think,  think  what  a  Heaven  she  must 

make  of  Cashmbrb! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  Acbar,* 
When  from   power  and  pomp  and  the 

trophies  of  war 
He  flew  to  that  Valley  forgetting  them  all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Haram,  his  young 

NOURMAHAL. 

When  free  and  uncrowned  as  the  Con- 
queror roved 

By  the  banks  of  that  Lake  with  his  only 
beloved 

He  saw  in  the  wreaths  she  would  play, 
fully  snatch 

From  the  hedges  a  glory  his  crown  could 
not  match, 

And  preferred  in  his  heart  the  least  ring- 
let that  curled 

Down  her  exqtiisite  neck  to  the  throne 
of  the  world. 

There  *s  a  beauty  for  ever  unchangingly 

bright. 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer* 

day's  light. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow 

made  tender 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of 

splendor. 
This  was  not  the  beauty — oh,  nothing 

like  this 
That  to  young  NouRMAUAL  gave  such 

magic  of  bliss  1 

emitted,  constructed  King  or  murical  instnuneats 
of  them."  —  Grositr. 

This  miractilous  quality  has  been  attribtited 
also  to  the  shore  of  Attica.  *'  ht^us  littuty  aH 
Capella^  ccnctntutn  tmtaieunt  illitit  temt  mmda 
rtddere^  ^m^d  pr^^Ur  Uu$/4$m  trmUiifmis  9tm 
p$tt0  dktnm.**  —  Lmd^v.  Krawt  in  AuguaHm. 
"  de  Chntat,  Dei."  lib.  xviil.  c  8. 

C  Jehaa-Guirevasthe  soa  of  tfaft  Great  Acbar. 
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But  thit  loYelioess  ever  in  motion  which 

pbyi 
like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shad- 
owy days, 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth 

is  it  flics 
From  the  lip  to  the  cheek,  from  the 

cheek  to  the  eyes; 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking 

in  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  Heaven 

io  his  dreams. 
When  pensive  it  seemed  as  if  that  very 

gtace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with 

her  face! 
And  when  angry,  —  for  even  in  the  tran- 

quillest  climes 
Light  breezes  will   ruffle  the   blossoms 

sometimes  — 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seemed  to 

awaken 
New  beauty  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest 

vhen  shaken. 
If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of 

her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow  like 

holy  revealings 
From  innermost  shrines  came  the  light 

of  her  feelings. 
Then  her  mirth  —  oh !  *t  was  sportive  as 

ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst   like  the 

wild -bird  in  spring; 
niomed  by  a  wit  that  would   fascinate 

Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their 

cages.* 
While  her  laugh  full  of  life,  without  any 

control 
Bat  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung 

hom  her  soul; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance 

could  discover, 
Ia  Kp,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightened 

all  over,  — 
L&e  any  fair  lake  that  the  breexe  b  upon 

1  la  the  wars  of  the  Divs  with  the  Peris, 
J*we»ei  the  former  took  the  laitcr  prisoners, 

^sbotthem  op  In  Iron  caces,  and  hung  them 
••Ae Ufhest  trees.  Here  they  were  visited  by 
tUr  CBaip«uiion«,  who  brought  them  the  choicest 
•JBts."  —  Rickard*0iu 


When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs 

in  the  sun. 
Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchant- 
ments that  gave 
NouRMAHAL  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East 

for  her  slave : 
And   tho*  bright   vras  his  Haram,  —  a 

living  parterre 
Of  the   flowers*  of  this  planet  —  tho' 

treasures  were  there. 
For  which  Soliman's  self  might  have 

given  all  the  store 
That  the  navy  from  OPHIR  e*er  winged 

to  his  shore. 
Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of 

them  all 
And  the  Light  of  his  Hamrn  was  young 

NOURMAHAL I  * 

But  where  is  she  now,   this  night  of 

When  bliss  is  every  heart's  employ?  — 

When  all  around  her  is  so  bright. 

So  like  the  visions  of  a  trance. 

That   one   might   think,  who   came   by 

chance 
Into  the  vale  this  happy  night. 
He  saw  that  City  of  Delight  • 
In  Fairy-land,  whose  streets  and  towers 
Are  made  of  gems  and  light  and  flowers ! 
Where  is  the  loved  Sultana?  where, 
When  mirth  brings  out  the  young  and 

fair, 
Does  she,  the  fairest,  hide  her  brow 
In  melancholy  stillness  now  ? 

Alas !  —  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied; 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were 

rough 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity ! 
A  something  light  as  air  —  a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken  — 
Oh !  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 


2  In  the  Malay  laofnage  the  aama  word  sig- 
nifies women  and  flowers. 

3  The  capital  of  Shadukiam.    See  note  p.  417. 
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And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 

To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin; 

And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 

They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day; 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 

A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 

Till  fast  declining  one  by  one 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 

And  hearts  so  lately  mingled  seem 

Like  broken  clouds,  —  or  like  the  stream 

That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow 

As  tho'  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever. 

Oh,  you  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound, 
As  in  the  Fields*of  Bliss  above 

He     sits     with     flowerets      fettered 
round ; ^  — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings. 
Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings; 
For  even  an  hour,  a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 
Like  that  celestial  bird  whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies, 
Whose  wings  tho'  radiant  when  at  rest 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies !  * 

Some  difference  of  this  dangerous  kind, — 
By  which,  tho'  light,  the  links  that  bind 
The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riven; 
Some  shadow  in  Love's  summer  heaven. 
Which,  tho'  a  fleecy  speck  at  first 
May  yet  in  awful  thunder  burst;  — 
Such  cloud  it  is  that  now  hangs  over 
The  heart  of  the  Imperial  Lover, 
And  far  hath  banisht  from  his  sight 
His  NoURMAHAL,  his  Haram*s  Light! 
Hence  is  it  on  this  happy  night 
When    Pleasure    thro'    the    fields   and 

groves 
Ha3  let  loose  all  her  world  of  loves 
And  every  heart  has  found  its  own, 
He  wanders  joyless  and  alone 

1  See  the  representation  of  the  Eastern  Cupid, 
pinioned  closelv  round  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
in  PicarCs  "  Ch-imonits  Relig lenses .''' 

2  **  Among  the  birds  of  Tonquin  is  a  species 
of  goldfinch,  which  sings  so  melodiously  tliat  it 
is  called  the  Celestial  Bird.  Its  Hings,  when  it  is 
perched,  appear  variegated  with  beautiful  colors, 
but  when  it  flies  they  lose  all  iheir  splendor."  — 
Grosier» 


And  weary  as  that  bird  of  Thrace 
Whose  pinion  knows  no  resting-place* 

In  vain  the  loveliest  cheeks  and  eyes 
This  Eden  of  the  Earth  supplies 

Come   crowding  round  —  the  cheeks 
are  pale. 
The  eyes  are  dim :  —  tho*  rich  the  spot 
With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got 

What  is  it  to  the  nightingale 
If  there  his  darling  rose  is  not?^ 
In  vain  the  Valley's  smiling  throng 
Worship  him  as  he  moves  along; 
He  heeds  them  not  —  one  smile  of  hen 
Is  worth  a  world  of  worshippers. 
They  but  the  Star's  adorers  arc. 
She  is  the  Heaven  that  lights  the  Star  1 

Hence  is  it  too  that  Nourmahal, 
Amid  the  luxuries  of  this  hour, 
Far  from  the  joyous  festival 

Sits  in  her  own  sequestered  bower, 
With  no  one  iicar  to  soothe  or  aid. 
But  that  inspired  and  wondrous  roakl, 
Namouna,  the  Enchantress;  — one 
O'er  whom  his  race  the  golden  sun 
For  unremembei;ed  years  has  run. 
Yet  never  saw  her  blooming  brow 
Younger  or  fairer  than  *t  is  now. 
Nay,  rather,  —  as  the  west  wind's  sigh 
Freshens  the  flower  it  passes  by,  — 
Time's  wing    but    seemed    in    stealing 

o'er 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before. 
Yet  on  her  smiles  a  sadness  hung, 
And  when  as  oft  she  spoke  or  sung 
Of  other  worlds  there  came  a  light 
From  her  dark  eyes  so  strangely  bright 
That  all  believed  nor  man  nor  earth 
Were  conscious  of  Namouna's  birth ! 
All  spells  and  talismans  she  knew. 
From  the  great  Mantra,*  which  around 


3  "  As  these  birds  on  the  Bosphoms  are  never 
known  to  rest,  they  are  called  by  the  French '  U% 
Ames  damnies.*  "  — DtUtaway, 

4  **  You  may  place  a  hundred  handftdsof 
fragrant  herbs  and  flowers  before  the  nigh»- 
gale,  yet  he  wishes  not  in  his  consunt  heart  for 
more  than  the  sweet  breath  of  hb  belored  roae. 
— J  a  mi, 

5  "  He  is  said  to  have  found  the  great  lfc» 
iray  spell  or  talisman,  through  whks  he  ruled 
over  the  elements  and  apiriu  of  all  detMunia* 
tiona."—  Wa/ord, 
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The  Aii*s  sublimer  Spirits  drew, 

To  the  gold  gems^  of  Afric,  bound 
Upon  the  wandering  Arab's  arm 
To  keep  him  from  the  Sillim's*  harm. 
And  she  had  pledged  her  powerful  art,  — 
Pledged  it  with  all  the  real  and  heart 
Of  one  who  knew  tho*  high  her  sphere. 
What  't  was  to  lose  a  love  so  dear,  — 
To  find  some  spell  that  should  recall 
I         Her  Selim's  »  smile  to  Nourmahal  ! 

T  was  midnight — thro*  the  lattice 
wreathed 
With  woodbine  many  a  perfume  breathed 
From  plants   that   wake    when    others 

From  timid  jasmine  buds  that  keep 
Their  odor  to  themselves  all  day 
Bat  when  the  sunlight  dies  away 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 

To  every  breeze  that  roams  about; 

When  thus  Namouna:  —  •«  T  is    the 

hour 
"That  scatters  spells  on  herb  and  flower, 
"  And  garlands  might  be  gathered  now, 
"That  twined  around  the  sleeper's  brow 
"Would  make  him  dream  of  such  de- 
lights, 
"  Such  miracles  and  dazzling  sights 
"As  Genii  of  the  Sun  behold 
"  At  evening  from  their  tenu  of  gold 
"  Upon  the  horizon  —  where  they  play 
"Till  twilight  comes  and  ray  by  ray 
"Their  sunny  mansions  melt  aw<ay. 
"Now  too  a  cbaplet  might  be  wreathed 
"Of   buds  o*er   which   the    moon   has 

breathed, 
"Which  worn   by  her  whose  love  has 
strayed 
"Might    bring  some  Peri  from  the 
skies, 
"Some  sprite,  whose  very  soul  is  made 
"Of    flowerets'   breaths  and   lovers* 
sighs, 
"And  who  might  tell '»  — 

"Forme,  forme,'' 
'-ned  NotntMAHAL  impatiently,  — 

aj«  by  Che  Arab*  El  Herrej,  from  the  .up- 
P«M  dunn  they  contain. "  —Jackson. 

5  "A  demon,  tuppoMd  to  haunt' woods,  etc, 
■  *  ««■»  »bape."  —  RkJkardsim. 

3Tbe  name  ol  Jehan-Guire  before  his acceMion 
10  the  throne. 


"Oh!    twine    that  wreath    for  me  to 

night." 
Then  rapidly  with  foot  as  light 
As  the  young  musk -roe's  out  she  flew 
To  cull  each  shining  leaf  that  grew 
Beneath  the  moonlight's  hallowing  beams 
For  this  enchanted  Wreath  of  Dreams. 
Anemones  and  Seas  of  Gold,* 

And  new-blown  lilies  of  the  river, 
And  those  sweet  flowerets  that  unfold 

Their  buds  on  Camadeva's  quiver;  *  — 
The  tuberose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  Gardens  of  Malay 
Is  called  the  Mistress  of  the  Night,« 
So  like  a  bride,  scented  and  bright. 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun  's  away;  — 
Amaranths  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  thro'  Zamara's  shades; '-^ 
And  the  white  moon-flower  as  it  shows. 
On  Sbrbndib's  high  crags  to  those 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail. 
Scenting  her  clove-trees  in  the  gale; 
In  short  all  flowerets  and  all  plants. 

From  the  divine  Amrita  tree  • 
That  blesses  heaven's  habitants 

With  fruits  of  immortality, 
Down  to  the  basil  tuft  •  that  waves 
Its  fragrant  blossom  over  graves. 

And  to  the  humble  rosenoary 

4  •'  Hemasania.  or  the  Sea  of  Gold,  with 
flowers  of  the  brightest  gold  cokw."  — .y»-  W, 
Jones. 

6  '•  This  tree  (the  Nagacesara)  is  one  of  thft 
most  delightful  on  earth,  and  the  delicious  odor 
of  its  blossoms  justly  gives  them  a  place  in  the 
quiver  of  Camadeva,  or  the  God  of  Love."  —  Id. 

6  "  The  Malayans  style  the  tuberose  i^i- 
anthes  tnberosa)  Sandal  Malam,  or  the  Mistress 
of  the  Night."  —  /*«fi«tf«/. 

7  The  people  of  the  BatU  country  in  Sumatra 
(of  which  Zamara  is  one  of  the  ancient  names), 
'*  when  not  engaged  in  war,  lead  an  idle,  inactive 
life,  passing  the  day  in  playing  on  a  kind  of  flute, 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  among  which 
the  globe-amaranthus,  a  native  of  the  country, 
mostly  prevails."  —  Marsden. 

8  "  The  largest  and  richest  sort  (of  the  Jambu 
or  rose-apple)  is  called  Amrita,  or  immortal,  and 
the  mytholoKists  of  Tibet  apply  the  same  word 
to  a  celestial  tree,  bearing  ambrosial  fruit."  — 
Sir  W.Jones. 

9  Sweet  basil,  called  Rayhan  in  Persia,  and 
generally  found  in  churchyards. 

"The  women  in  Egypt  go,  at  least  two  days 
in  the  week,  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead;  and  the  custom  then  is  to  throw 
upon  the  tombs  a  sort  of  herb,  which  the  Arabs 
call  rikan^  and  which  is  our  tweet  l>aaii."  — 
MaiiUt,  Lett.  10. 
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Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  mre  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  *  and  the  dead :  — 
All  in  that  garden  bloom  and  all 
Are  gathered  by  young  Nourmahal, 
Who  heaps  her  baskets  with  the  flowers 

And  leaves  till  they  can  hold  no  more; 
Then  to  Namouna  flies  and  showers 

Upon  her  lap  the  shining  store. 
With  what  delight  the  Enchantress  views 
So  many  buds  ^thed  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of   that  blest  hour!  —  her 
glance 

Spoke  something  past  all  mortal  pleas- 
ures. 
As  in  a  kind  of  holy  trance 

She  hung  above  those  fragrant  treas- 
ures! 
Bending  to  ddnk  their  balmy  airs, 
As  if  she  mixt  her  soul  with  theirs. 
And  *t  was  indeed  the  perfume  shed 
From  flowers  and  scented  flame  that  fed 
Her  charmed  life —  for  none  had  ^*er 
Beheld  her  taste  of  mortal  fare, 
Nor  ever  in  aught  earthly  dip, 
But  the  morn's  dew,  her  roseate  lip. 
Filled  with  the  cool,  inspiring  smell, 
The  Enchantress  now  begins  her  spell. 
Thus  singing  as  she  winds  and  weaves 
In  mystic  form  the  glittering  leaves:  — 

1  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play; 
I  know  each  herb  and  floweret's  bell, 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid. 
To  twine  our  braid. 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will 
fade. 

The  image  of  love  that  nightly  flies 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid, 
Steals  from  the  jasmine  flower  that  sighs 

Its  soul  like  her  in  the  shade. 
The  dream  of  a  future,  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow. 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond- flower 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.' 
Then  hasten  we,  maid. 


1  "  In  the  Great  Desert  are  found  many  culks 
cl  larender  and  rotemary."  —  Asiai.  Rts. 

2  "  Th«   almoorUtrce,    with    white    flowers, 
blossoms  on  the  bare  branches."  ~^Hmtml^miti, 


To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will 

fade. 

The  visions  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 

The  glitter  of  mines  unfold 
Inhabit  the  mountain-herb*  thaf  dyes 

The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gokl. 
The  phantom   shapes — oh    touch    not 
them  — 
That  appal  the  murderer's  sight. 
Lurk  in  tne  fleshly  mandrake's  stem^ 
That  shrieks  when  pluckt  at  night ! 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid. 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will 
fade. 

The  dream  of  the  injured,  patient  mind 

That  smiles  at  the  wrongs  of  men 
Is  found  in  the  bmised  and  wounded  rind 
Of  the  cinnamon,  sweetest  then. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid. 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will 
fade. 

No  sooner  was  the  flowery  crown 
Placed  on  her  head  than  sleep  came  down. 
Gently  as  nights  of  summer  fall. 
Upon  the  lids  of  Not) R Mahal; — 
And  suddenly  a  tuneful  breeze 
As  full  of  small,  rich  harmonies 
As  ever  wind  that  o'er  the  tents 
Of  AZAB*  blew  was  full  of  scents, 

3  An  herb  on  Mount  Libanut*  wMdi  ts  said 
to  comBUnicate  a  yeUoW  goklea  hue  to  the  Mclh 
of  the  goats  and  other  ammals  that  graze  upon  it. 

Niehukr  thinks  this  may  be  the  herb  which 
the  Eastern  aldtvinists  look  to  as  a  neatts  ol 
making  gold.  "  Most  of  those  alcbytnical  eo> 
thusiasts  think  themselves  sore  of  success,  if 
they  could  but  find  out  the  herb  which  cllds  the 
teeth  and  gives  a  ycUow  color  to  the  flewi  of  the 
sheep  that  eat  it.  Even  the  oU  o(  this  plaol 
must  be  of  a  golden  color.  It  is  called  Hmscki' 
icknt  ed  d*%b. 

Father  Jerom  Dandinl,  however,  asserts  that 
the  teeth  of  the  goats  of  Monnt  LibamM  are  of  a 
sihtr  color;  and  adds,  "this  confirms  me  that 
which  I  observed  in  Candia:  to  wit,  that  the 
aninuls  that  Kve  on  Mount  Ida  eat  a  certain 
herb  which  renders  their  teeth  <rf  a  golden  color; 
which,  accordine  to  my  {odgment.  can  not  other- 
wise proceed  than  from  the  niin«s  which  are 
under  ground." — Dmmdmi^  "  VojmgS  t»  Ms— t 
Libanus." 

4  The  myrrh  coontiy 
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Steals  on  her  ear  and  floats  and  swells 

Like  the  first  air  of  morning  creeping 
Into  those  wreathy.  Red -Sea  shells 

Where  Love  himself  of  old  lay  sleep- 
ing; 1 
And  now  a  Spirit  formed,  't  would  seem, 

Of  music  and  of  light,  —  so  fair, 
So  brilliantly  his  features  beam, 

And  such  a  sound  \&  in  the  air 
Of  sweetness  when  he  waves  his  wings,  — 
Hovers  around  her  and  thus  sings : 

From  Chindara's*  warbling  fount    I 
come. 
Called  by   that  moonlight    garland's 
spell; 
From  Chindara's  fount,  my  fairy  home. 
Where  in  music,  morn   and  night,  I 
dwell. 
Where  lutes  in  the  air  are  heard  about 
And  voices  are  singing  the  whole  day 
long, 
And  every  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 
Is  turned,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to 
songl 
Hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home. 
And  if  there  's  a  magic  in  Music's 
strain 
I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath 
Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly :  — 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply 
going. 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  thro* 
As  the  musk-wind  over  the  water  blowing 

Ruffles  the  wave  but  sweetens  it  too. 

Mine  is  the  charm  whose  mystic  sway 
The  Spirits  of  past  Delight  obey; — 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound, 
And  they  come  like  Genii  hovering  round. 

1  "  This  idea  (of  deities  living  in  shells)  was 
•ot  iraknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  represent  the 
yooof  Nerites,  one  of  the  Cupids,  as  living  in 
■hells  00  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea/'  —  Wil/ord. 

2  **A  Stbolotis  fonntain,  where  instruments 
■»  said  to  be  constantly  plajrhig."  —  Rkhardson. 


And  mine  is  the  gentle  song  that  bears 
From  soul  to  soul  the  wishes  of  love. 

As  a  bird  that  wafts  thro'  genial  airs 
The   cinnamon-seed    from    grove   to 
grove.' 

'T  is  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 

The  past,  the  present  and  future  of  pleas- 
ure;* 

When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is 
gone 
With  the  blisshil  tone  that 's  still  in  the 
ear; 

And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is 
near. 

The  warrior's  heart   when  touched   by 

me. 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  own  white  plume  that  high  amid 

death 
Thro'  the  field   has  shone  —  yet  moves 

with  a  breath ! 
And  oh,  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten. 
When  Music  has  reached  her  inward 
soul. 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  wink  and  listen 
While  Heaven's  eternal  melodies  roll. 
So  hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home, 

3  "The  Pompadour  pigeon  is  the  spedes, 
which,  by  carrying  the  fruit  of  the  cinnanion  10 
different  places,  is  a  great  disseminator  of  this 
valuable  tree."  —  See  Br<nv«'j  lUustr.  Tab.  19. 

4  "  Whenever  our  pleasure  arises  from  a  sue* 
cession  of  sounds,  it  is  a  perception  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  made  up  of  a  stnsation  of  the  prtrsent 
sound  or  note,  and  an  idea  or  remembrance  of  the 
foregoing,  while  their  mixture  and  concurrence 
produce  such  a  mysterious  delight,  as  neither 
could  have  produced  alone.  And  it  is  ofien 
heightened  by  an  anticipation  of  the  succeeding 
notes.  Thus  Sense,  Mcmor>',  and  Imagination, 
are  conjunctively  employed.*'  —  Gtrrard  on 
Taste. 

This  is  exactly  the  Epicurean  theory  of  Pleas- 
ure, as  explained  by  Cicero :  —  "  quocirca  corHts 
gnudere  tamdiu,  dum  ^etsentem  sent  tret  vtHrt/^ 
tntem :  animutn  et  prtrsentem  percifer*  pariter 
cum  corpore  et  prospicere  venieniem,  nee  preeteri' 
iam ^itterfittere  sinere^^ 

Madame  de  Stael  accounts  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple for  the  gratification  we  derive  from  rhyme  : 
— '*Eiie  est  rima^e  de  Cttbtr^nce  etdu  sowenir, 
Un  eon  nous /ait  distrer  cetni  qui  d^it  tui  rtptm- 
dre,  *t  quand  le  second  retentit  il  nmt$  r^pelU 
ceiui  qui  vient  dt  nem  MkApptr,^* 
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And  if  there's  a  magic  in  Music's  strain, 
I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath 

Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

*T  is  dawn  —  at  least  that  earlier  dawn 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn,^ 
As  if  the  morn  had  waked,  and  then 
Shut  close  her  lids  of  light  again. 
And  NOURMAHAL  is  up  and  trying 

The    wonders    of     her    lute    whose 
strings  — 
Oh,  bliss ! —  now  murmur  like  the  sighing 

From  that  ambrosial  Spirit's  wings. 
And   then   her  voice  —  't  is  more  than 
human  — 

Never  till  now  had  it  been  given 
To  lips  of  any  mortal  woman 

To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  sighs 

When  angel  sighs  are  most  divine.  — 
**  Oh  !  let  it  last  till  night,"  she  cries, 

"  And  he  is  more  than  ever  mine.** 

And  hourly  she  renews  the  lay. 

So  fearful  lest  its  heavenly  sweetness 
Should  ere  the  evening  fade  away,  — 

For  things  so  heavenly  have  such  fleet- 
ness! 
But  far  from  fading  it  but  grows 
Richer,  diviner  as  it  flows; 
Till  rapt  she  dwells  on  every  string 

And  pours  again  each  sound  along, 
Like  echo,  lost  and  languishing, 

In  love  with  her  own  wondrous  song. 

That  evening,  (trusting  that  his  soul 
Might  be  from  haunting  love  released 

1  •'  The  Persians  have  two  mornings,  the 
Soobhi  Kazim  and  the  Soobhi  Sadig,  tlie  false 
and  the  real  daybreak.  They  account  for  this 
phenomenon  in  a  most  whimsical  manner.  They 
say  that  as  the  sun  rises  from  bcliind  the  Kohi 
Oaf  (Mount  Caucasus),  it  passes  a  hole  perforated 
through  that  mouotam,  and  that  darting  its  rays 
through  it,  il  is  the  cause  of  the  Soobhi  Kazim, 
or  this  temporary  api>earance  of  day-break.  As  it 
ascends,  the  earth  is  again  veiled  in  darkness, 
until  the  sun  rises  above  the  mountain,  and  brings 
with  it  the  Soobhi  Sadig,  or  real  morning.**  — 
Scott  Waring,  He  thinks  Milton  may  allude  to 
this,  when  he  says,  — 
"  Ere  the  blabbing  Elastem  scout, 
The  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabined  k>op4K>le  peep.** 


By  mirth,  by  music  and  the  bo>%l,)* 
The  Imperial  Selim  held  a  feast 
In  his  magnificent  ShaUmar:^  — 
In  whose  Saloons,  when  the  first  star 
Of  evening  o*er  the  waters  trembled. 
The  Valley *s  loveliest  all  assembled: 
All  the  bright  creatures  that  like  dreams 
Glide  thro'  its  foliage  and  drink  beams 
Of  beauty  from  its  founts  and  streams:* 
And  all  those  wandering  minstrel-maidf, 
Who  leave  —  how  can  they  leave?— the 

shades 
Of  that  dear  Valley  and  are  found 

Singing  in  gardens  of  the  South  * 
Those  songs  that  ne*er  so  sweetly  sounc 
As  from  a  young  Cashmerian's  mouth. 

There  loo  the  H ar am *s inmates  smile;— 
Maids  from  the  West,  with  sun-bright 
hair. 

And  from  the  Garden  of  the  Nile, 
Delicate  as  the  roses  there;'  — 

2  "  In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  as  it  approaches 
the  Lake,  one  of  the  Delhi  Emperors,  1  believe 
Shan  Jehan,  constructed  a  spadous  garden  called 
the  Slulimar,  which  is  abundantly  stored  with 
fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrut>s.  Some  of  the 
rivulets  which  intersect  the  plain  are  led  ioto  a 
canal  at  the  back  of  the  ^rden,  and  flowing 
through  its  centre,  or  occasionally  thrown  into* 
variety  of  water-works,  compose  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  Shalimar.  To  decorate  this  spot  the  Mog«l 
Princes  of  India  have  displayed  an  equal  maf- 
niBcence  and  taste ;  especially  Jehan  Cheer,  who. 
with  the  enchanting  Noor  Mahl,  made  Kashimre 
his  usual  residence  during  the  summer  months. 
On  arches  thrown  over  the  canal  are  erect^,  *t 
equal  distances,  four  or  five  suites  erf  apartmeflH. 
each  consisting  of  a  saloon,  with  fourroomsat  the 
angles,  where  the  followers  of  the  coun  aticod, 
and  the  servants  prepare  sherbets,  coffee,  and  tbe 
hookah.  The  frame  of  the  doors  of  the  prindpsi 
saloon  is  composed  of  pieces  of  a  stone  of  a  bins 
color,  streaked  with  vellow  lines,  and  of  a  cj^^ 
grain  and  higher  polish  than  porphyry.  They 
were  taken,  it  is  said,  from  a  Hindoo  temple,  bj 
one  of  the  Mogul  princes,  and  are  esteemed  « 
great  value."  —  Forsier. 

3  "The  waters  of  Cachemir  are  the  n»of*'^ 
nowned  from  iu  being  supposed  that  the  Cache' 
miriam  are  indebted  tor  their  beauty  to  them.  - 
AU  Yezdi. 

4  "  From  him  I  received  the  following  lit»le 
r.aizel,  or  Love  Song,  the  notes  of  whidi  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  from  the  voice  of  one  ol  tbow 
singing  girls  of  Cashmere,  who  wander  fromthat 
deliRhifuI  valley  over  the  varions  parts  of  India. 
—  Persian  MisctUnnies, 

6  ••  The  roses  of  the  Jinan  Nile,  or  nanJen  of 
the  Nile  (aiuched  to  the  Emperor  of  MsroccoJ 
palace),  are  unequalled,  and  ouiltreMefl  arc  ■*'■ 
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Diughtecs  of  Love  from  Cyprus*  rocks. 
With  Paphian  diamonds  in  their  locks  ;* — 
L^ht  Prri  forms  such  as  there  are 
On  the  gold  Meads  of  Candahar;* 
And  they  before  whose  sleepy  eyes 

In  their  own  bright  Kathainn  bowers 
Sparkle  soch  rainbow  butterflies 

That  they  might  fancy  the  rich  flowers 
Hut  round  them  in  the  sun  lay  sighing 
Had  been  by  magic  all  set  flying.* 

Ercry  thing  young,  every  thing  fair 
From  East  and  West  is  blushing  there. 
Except  —  except  —  oh,  NouRif  ahal  ! 
TboQ  loveliest,  dearest  of  them  all, 
The  one  whose  smile  shone  out  alone, 
Amidst  a  world  the  only  one; 
Whose  light  among  so  many  lights 
Was  like  that  star  on  starry  nights. 
The  seaman  singles  from  the  sky. 
To  steer  his  bark  for  ever  by ! 
Tboo  wert  not  there  — so  Sblim  thought. 

And  every  thing  seemed  drear  without 
thee; 
But,  ah!   thou  wert,  thou  wert, — and 
brought 

Thy  charm  of  song  all  fresh  about  thee. 
Mingling  unnoticed  with  a  band 
Of  lotanists  from  many  a  land. 
And  veiled  by  such  a  mask  as  shades 
The  features  of  young  Arab  maids,^  — 
A  mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free, 
To  do  its  best  in  witchery,  — 
She  roved  with  beating  heart  around 

And  waited  trembling  for  the  minute 


of  their  leaves  for  the  men  of  rank  to  recline 

BPOB,**— /•fib**. 

I  '*  On  die  side  of  a  mountain  near  Paphos 
ttmeb  a  cavern  which  produces  the  most  beau- 
^ifvl  rock-crystal.  Co  account  of  its  brilliancy 
R  has  been  called  the    Paphian    diamond."—- 

3  "IVre  is  a  part  of  Candahar,  called  Peria, 
"^  Fairy  Land.'*  —  Thevtnot.  In  some  of  those 
rawtfies  to  the  north  of  India  vegeuble  gold  is 
Mpposed  to  be  produced. 

3  '*  These  are  the  butterflies  which  are  called 
>a  the  Chinese  language  Flyins  Leaves.  Some 
o<  them  have  such  shining  colors,  and  are  so 
*«iccaicd,  that  they  may  be  called  fiving  fk>wers ; 
Md  indeed  they  are  always  produced  in  the  finest 
fever^vdens.**  —  Dunn. 

4  *'Thc  Arabian  women  wear  black  masks 
*»th  kttle  clasps  prettily  ordered."  —  Carreri. 
Kttbnhr  mentions  their  ahowinf  but  one  eye  in 


When  she  might  try  if  still  the  sound 
Of  her  loved  lute  had  magic  in  it. 

The  board  was  spread  with  fruits  and 

wine, 
With  grapes   of    gold,  like  those    that 

shine 
On  Casbin's  hills;*  —  pomegranates  full 

Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears, 
And  sunniest  apples  •  that  Caubul 

In  all  its  thousand  gardens^  bears;  — 
Plantains,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
Malayans  nectared  mangusteen;  * 
Prunes  of  Bokhara,  and  sweet  nuts 

From  the  far  groves  of  Samarcand, 
And  Basra  dales,  and  apricots, 

Seed  of  the  Sun,»from  Iran's  land; — 
With  rich  conserve  of  Visna  cherries, ^^ 
Of  orange  flowers,  and  of  those  berries 
That,  wild  and  fresh,  the  young  gazelles 
Feed  on  in  Erac's  rocky  dells." 
All  these  in  richest  vases  smile. 

In  baskets  of  pure  santal-wood, 
And  urns  of  porcelain  from  that  isle  ^ 

Sunk  underneath  the  Indian  flood, 
Whence  oft  the  lucky  diver  brings 
Vases  to  grace  the  halls  of  kings. 
Wines  too  of  every  clime  and  hue 
Around  their  liauid  lustre  threw ; 
Amber  Rosolli,"  —  the  bright  dew 

6  "  The  golden  grapes  of  CasMn."  •—  Desert^ 
tionof  Ptrsia. 

6  "  The  fruits  exported  from  Caubul  are  ap- 
ples, pears,  pomegranates,"  etc.  —  Elpkinitone, 

7  "  We  sat  down  under  a  tree,  listened  to  the 
birds,  and  ulked  with  the  son  of  our  Mehmaun- 
dar  about  our  country  and  Caubul.  of  which  he 
gave  an  enchanting  account:  that  city  and  its 
100,000  gardens,"  etc.  —  Id. 

8  "The  mangusteen,  the  most  delicate  fruit 
in  the  world ;  the  pride  of  the  Malay  islands."  — 
MarsdtM, 

9  "  A  delicious  kind  of  apricot,  called  by  the 
Persians  tokmek-shems,  signifying  sun's  seed." 
—  Description  0/  Persia. 

10  "  Sweetmeats,  in  a  crystal  cup,  con^tMin- 
of  rose-leaves  in  conserve,  with  lemon  of  Visna 
cherry,  orange  flowers,"  etc.  —  RusseL 

11  "  Antelopes  cropping  the  fresh  berries  of 
Erac."— The  hfoa/iakat,  Poem  of  Tarafa. 

12  "  Mauri- ga-Sima,  an  island  near  Formosa, 
supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  for  the 
crimes  of  its  inhabiunts.  The  vessels  which  the 
fishermen  and  divers  brinp  up  from  it  are  sold 
at  an  immense  price  in  China  and  Japan."— See 
Kemp/er. 

13  Persian  Tales, 
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From  vineyards  of  the  Green-Sea  gush- 
ing; 1 
And  Shiraz  wine  that  richly  ran 

As  if  that  jewel  large  and  rare. 
The  ruby  for  which  Kublai-Khan 
Offered  a  city's  wealth,^  was  blushing 

Melted  within  the  goblets  there ! 

And  amply  SsuM  quaffs  of  each, 

And  seems  resolved  the  flood  shall  reach 

His  inward  heart,  —  shedding  around 

A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run, 
That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrowned 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon. 
He  little  knew  how  well  the  boy 

Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams, 
Lighting  them  with  his  smile  of  joy;  — 

As  bards  have  seen  him  in  their  dreams, 
Down  the  blue  Ganges  laughing  glide 

Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath,' 
Catching  new  lustre  from  the  tide 

That  with  his  image  shone  beneath. 

But  what  are  cups  without  the  aid 

Of  song  to  speed  them  as  they  flow? 
And  see  —  a  lovely  Georgian  maid 
With  all    the    bloom,   the  freshened 
glow 
Of  her  own  country  maidens'  looks, 
When    warm    they   rise   from    Tefus' 

brooks;  * 
And  with  an  eye  whose  restless  ray. 
Full,    floating,    dark — oh,   he,   who 
knows 
His  heart  is  weak,  of  Heaven  should 
pray 
To  guard    him   from    such    eyes    as 

those !  — 
With  a  voluptuous  wildness  flings 
Her  snowy  hand  across  the  strings 
Of  a  syrinda'  and  thus  sings: — 


1  The  white  irinc  of  Kishma. 

2  "  The  King  of  Zeitan  is  said  to  have  the 
very  finest  ruby  that  was  ever  seen.  Kublai- 
Khaa  sent  and  offered  the  value  of  a  city  for  it, 
but  the  king  answered  he  would  not  cive  it  for 
the  treasure  of  the  world."  —  Marco  Foio, 

3  The  Indians  feiEn  that  Cupid  was  first 
seen  floating  down  the  Ganges  on  the  Nym- 
phxa  Nelumbo.  —  See  Ptnuant. 

4  Teflis  it  celebrated  for  its  natural  warm 
baths.  —  See  Ebn  Haukai. 

6  "  The  Indian  Syrinda,  or gulUr.'*-*  Syme*. 


Come  hither,  come  hither  —  by  night  tnd 
by  day, 
We  linger  in  pleasures  that  never  are 
gone; 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer  as  one  dies 
away 
Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  coma 
on. 
And  the  love  that  is  o*er,  in  expiring  gites 
birth 
To  a  new  one  as  warm,  as  unequalled 
in  bliss; 
And,  ohl   if  tberi    be  an  Elysinin  on 
earth, 

It  is  this,  it  is  this.* 

Here  maidens  are  sighing,  and  fragrant 
their  sigh 
As  the  flower  of  the  Amra  just  oped  by 
a  bee;  7 
And  precious  their  tears  as  that  rain  from 
the  sky,8 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in 
the  sea. 
Ob  1  think  what  the  kiss  and  the  smile 
must  be  worth 
When  the  sigh  and  the  tear  arc  so  per- 
fect in  bliss. 
And  own   if  'there   be   an   Elysium  on 
earth. 

It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Here  sparkles  the  nectar  that  hallowed 
by  love 
Could  draw  down  those  angels  of  old 
from  their  sphere. 
Who  for  wine  of  this  earth  •  left  the 
fountains  above, 
And  forgot  heaven^s  stars  for  the  eyes 
we  have  here. 


6  *'  Aitmnd  the  exterior  of  the  DewM  Khsff 
(a  buikling  of  Shah  Ailuin*s)  in  the  conkc  an 
the  following  lines  in  letters  of  woAA  upon  a  grouad 
of  white  marble  —  *  J/  tktrt  U  m  p^trmdm  ^fm 
eartA,  it  «  Ma,  ii  is  Mis.* "  —  FroMklm* 

7  "  Delightful  are  the  Aowert  of  the  kma 
trees  on  tiM  roounuin-tops  while  the  monawi&l 
bees  pursue  their  voluptuous  vatL"* -^  Stmg  v 
Jayadews. 

8  "  The  Nison  or  drops  of  sprinff  fain,  whid 
they  believe  to  produce  pearls  if  Uiey  tell  ia:« 
sheljs."  —  Rtchmrdson, 

9  For  an  account  of  the  share  wbidi  wfae  M 
i:i  the  fall  of  the  angels,  see  Mariti, 
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And,  blest  with  the  odor  our  goblet  gives 
lorth. 
What  Spirit  the  sweets  of  his  Eden 
would  miss? 
For,  oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

The  Georgian's  song  was  scarcely  mute, 

When  the  same   measure,  sound  for 
sound. 
Was  caught  up  by  another  lute 

And  so  divinely  breathed  around 
That  all  stood  husht  and  wondering, 

And  turned  and  lookt  into  the  air. 
As  if  they  thought  to  see  the  wing 

Of  IsRAFlL^  the  Angel  there;  — 
So  powerfully  on  every  soul 
That  new,  enchanted  measure  stole. 
While  now  a  voice  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute  was  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chords  and  so  entwine 

Its  sounds  with  theirs  that  none  knew 
whether 
The  voice  or  hite  was  most  divine. 

So  wondroQsly  they  went  together :  — 

Theie  's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  min- 
strel has  told. 
When  two  that  are  linkt  in  one  heav- 
enly tie. 
With  heart  never  changing  and   brow 
never  cold. 
Love  on  thro'  all  ilb  and  love  on  till 
they  die! 
i)De  boor  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wander- 
ing bliss; 
And,  oh  I  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  b  this,  it  is  this. 

T  was  not  the  air,  't  was  not  the  words, 
Bat  that  deep  magic  in  the  chords 
And  in  the  lips  that  gave  such  power 
As  Music  knew  not  till  that  hour. 
At  OQce  a  hundred  voices  said, 
"  It  is  the  maskt  Arabian  maid  I  " 
While  Skum  who  had  felt  the  strain 
I^pest  of  any  and  had  lain 
Some  minutes  rapt  as  in  a  trance 

Aher  the  fairy  sounds  were  o'er. 
Too  inly  touched  for  utterance. 

Now    motioned    with    his    hand    for 


i  7W  Aofcl  of  Music  —  S«e  note,  p.  45& 


Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me, 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee;     . 
But  oh  I  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  tents  with  love  or  thrones  without? 

Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
The  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare,'  but  down  theh:  slope 
The  silvery- footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gayly  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  Icings. 

Then  come  —  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acaci^tree. 
The  antelope  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

Oh  !  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  thro'  the  heart,  — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  thro'  life  had  sought; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes» 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs 
And  never  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then  1 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone. 
When   first  on  roe   they  breathed  and 

shone. 
New  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres 
Yet  welcome  as  if  loved  for  years. 

Then  fly  with  me,  —  if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  't  is  by  the  lapwing  found.* 

But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipt  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place; — 

9  The  Hudhud,  or  Lapwing,  Is  aappoaed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering;  water  under 
ground. 
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Then  fare  thee  well  —  I  *d  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine 

There  was  a  pathos  in  this  lay, 

That,    even     without    enchantment's 
art, 
Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 

Deep  into  Selim's. burning  heart; 
But  breathing  as  it  did  a  tone 
To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown; 
With  every  chord  fresh  from  the  touch 
Of  Music's  Spirit,  —  *t  was  loo  much ! 
Starting  he  dasht  away  the  cup,  — 

Which  all  the  time  of  this  sweet  air 
His  hand  had^eld,  untasted,  up. 

As  if  *t  were  fixt  by  magic  there,  — 
And  naming  her,  so  long  unnamed, 
So  long  unseen,  wildly  exclaimed, 


"  Oh  NOURMAHAL  !  oh  Nourmahal! 

*'  Hadst  thou  but  sung  this  witching 
strain, 
**  I  could  forget  —  for^ve  Ihee  all 

"And  never  leave  those  eyes  again." 

The    mask    is    of!  —  the    charm  is 
wrought  — 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught, 
In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright. 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Haram's  light! 
And  well  do  vanisht  frowns  enhance 
The  charm  of  every  brightened  glance; 
And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  its  light  awhile : 
And  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs 

As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes 
She  whispers  him,  with  laughing  eyes, 

"  Remember,     love,     the    Feast    of 
Roses  I" 


Fadladeen,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  light  rhapsody,  took  occasion  to  sum  np 
his  opinion  of  the  young  Cashmerian's  poetry,  —  of  which,  he  trusted,  they  had 
that  evening  heard  the  last.  Having  recapitulated  the  epithets,  **  frivolous'*  — 
*'  inharmonious  "  —  **  nonsensical,"  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  viewed  in  the  most 
favorable  light  it  resembled  one  of  those  Maldivian  boats,  to  which  the  Princess 
had  alluded  in  the  relation  of  her  dream,i  —  a  slight,  gilded  thing,  sent  adrift 
without  rudder  or  ballast,  and  with  nothing  but  vapid  sweets  and  faded  flowers  on 
board.  The  profusion,  indeed,  of  flowers  and  birds,  which  this  poet  had  ready  on 
all  occasions,  —  not  to  mention  dews,  gems,  etc.  —  was  a  most  oppressive  kind 
of  opulence  to  his  hearers;  and  had  the  unlucky  effect  of  giving  to  his  style  all 
the  glitter  of  the  flower-garden  without  its  method,  and  all  the  flutter  of  the  aviary 
without  its  song.  In  addition  to  this,  he  chose  his  subjects  badly,  and  was  always 
most  inspired  by  the  worst  parts  of  them.  The  charms  of  paganism,  the  merits  of 
rebellion,  —  these  were  the  themes  honored  with  his  particular  enthusiasm;  and, 
in  the  poem  just  recited,  one  of  his  most  palatable  passages  was  in  praise  of  that 
beverage  of  the  Unfaithful,  wine;  — **  being,  perhaps,'*  said  he,  relaxing  into  a 
smile,  as  conscious  of  his  own  character  in  the  Haram  on  this  point,  "one  of  those 
bards,  whose  fancy  owes  all  its  illumination  to  the  grape,  like  that  painted  por- 
celain,^  so  curious  and  so  rare,  whose  images  are  only  visible  when  liquor  is  poured 
into  it."  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  his  opinion,  from  the  specimens  which  they  had 
heard,  and  which,  he  begged  to  say,  were  the  most  tiresome  part  of  the  journey, 
that  —  whatever  other  merits  this  well-dressed  young  gentleman  might  possess  — 
poetry  was  by  no  means  his  proper  avocation :  **  and  indeed,"  concluded  the  critic, 
**  from  his  fondness  for  flowers  and  for  birds,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
florist  or  a  bird-catcher  is  a  much  more  suitable  calling  for  him  than  a  poet.*' 

1  See  p.  445. 

2  "  The  Chinese  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting  on  the  sides  of  porcelain  reaseb  fish  »^ 
other  animals,  which  were  only  perceptible  when  the  vessel  was  full  of  some  liouor.  They  aiH  w* 
species  Kia-tsin,  that  is,  azure  is  ^  in  press,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  aiwt «»  W 
on."  —  "  They  are  every  now  and  Uieu  trying  to  discover  the  art  of  this  magiical  paintingi  bot  to  no 
purpose."  —  Dunn* 
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They  had  now  begun  to  ascend  those  barren  mountains,  which  separate  Cash- 
mere  from  the  rest  of  India;  and,  as  the  heats  were  intolerable,  and  the  time  of 
their  encampments  limited  to  the  few  hours  necessary  for  refreshment  and  repose, 
there  wa.s  an  end  to  all  their  delightful  evenings,  and  Lalla  Rookh  saw  no  more 
of  Fkramorz.  She  now  felt  that  her  short  dream  of  happiness  was  over,  and  that 
she  had  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  its  few  blissful  hours,  like  the  one  draught 
of  sweet  water  that  serves  the  camel  across  the  wilderness,  to  be  her  heart's  re- 
freshment during  the  dreary  waste  of  life  that  was  before  her.  The  blight  that 
had  fallen  upan  her  spirits  soon  found  its  way  to  her  cheek,  and  her  ladies  saw 
with  regret  —  though  not  without  some  suspicion  of  the  cause  —  that  the  beauty  of 
th.'ir  mistress,  of  which  they  were  almost  as  proud  as  of  their  own,  was  fast  vanish- 
ing away  at  the  very  moment  of  all  when  she  had  most  need  of  it.  What  must 
tlic  King  of  Bucharia  feel,  when,  instead  of  the  lively  and  beautiful  Lalla  Rookh, 
whom  the  poets  of  Delhi  had  described  as  more  perfect  than  the  divinest  images 
m  the  house  of  AZOR,*  he  should  receive  a  pale  and  inanimate  victim,  upon  whose 
check  neither  health  nor  pleasure  bloomed,  and  from  whose  eyes  Love  had  fled, 
—  to  hide  himself  in  her  heart? 

If  any  thing  could  have  charmed  away  the  melancholy  of  her  spirits,  it  would 
have  been  the  fresh  airs  and  enchanting  scenery  of  that  Valley,  which  the  Persians 
so  justly  called  the  Unequalled.^  But  neither  the  coolness  of  its  atmosphere,  so 
loxorious  after  toiling  up  those  bare  and  burning  mountains,  —  neither  the  splen- 
dor of  the  minarets  and  pagodas,  that  shone  out  from  the  depth  of  its  woods,  nor 
the  grottoes,  hermitages,  and  miraculous  fountains,^  which  make  every  spot  of  that 
region  holy  ground,  —  neither  the  countless  waterfalls,  that  rush  into  the  Valley 
from  all  those  high  and  romantic  mountains  that  encircle  it,  nor  the  fair  city  on  the 
Lake,  whose  houses,  roofed  with  flowers,^  appeared  at  a  distance  like  one  vast  and 
variegated  parterre;  — not  all  these  wonders  and  glories  of  the  most  lovely  country 
under  the  sun  could  steal  her  heart  for  a  minute  from  those  sad  thoughts  which 
bat  darkened  and  grew  bitterer  every  step  she  advanced. 

The  gay  pomps  and  processions  that  met  her  upon  her  entrance  into  the  Val- 
ley, and  the  magnificence  with  which  the  roads  all  along  were  decorated,  did 
honor  to  the  taste  and  gallantry  of  the  young  King.  It  was  night  when  they 
approached  the  city,  and,  for  the  last  two  miles,  they  had  passed  under  arches, 
thrown  from  hedge  to  hedge,  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses  from  which 
the  Attar  Gtil,  more  precious  than  gold,  is  distilled,  and  illuminated  in  rich  and 

1  An  eminent  carver  of  idols,  said  in  the  Koran  to  be  father  to  Abraham.     "  I  have  such  a 
lovely  idol  aw  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  house  of  Azor."  — Hafit. 
1  Kachnire  be  Na«eer.  —  Forster. 

3  '*  The  pardonable  superstidon  of  the  sequestered  inhabitants  has  multiplied  the  places  d 
worship  of  Mjhadeo,  of  Beschan,  and  of  Brama.  All  Cashmere  is  holy  land,  and  miraculous  foun- 
tains abouod."  —  Mtior  Renturs  Memoirs  ol  a  Map  of  Hindostan. 

Jehao-Guire  meniions  "  a  fountain  in  Cashmere  called  Timagh,  which  si{^ifi(rsasnake:  probably 
heyaase  ^om^  large  snake  had  formerly  been  seen  there."  —  **  During  the  lifetime  of  my  father.  I 
w«it  twice  to  this  fountain,  which  is  about  twenty  coss  from  the  city  of  Cashmere.  The  vesti(;ea 
of  ola^es  of  worship  and  sanctity  are  to  be  traced  without  number  amongst  the  ruins  and  the  caves, 
which  are  interspersed  in  its  neighborhood."  —  Toozfk  Jefuxm^frry.  --v.  Asia/.  Misc.  vol.  ii. 

There  is  another  account  of  Caahmere  by  Abul-Fazil,  the  author  of  the  Ayin-Acb.iree,  "  who," 
siys  Maimr  Rentul,  "  appears  to  have  caught  st)me  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  valley,  by  his  descrip- 
tijo  of  the  holy  places  in  it." 

4  "  On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  fine  earth,  which  «helters  the  building  from 
Ae  frtaC  qoaatity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  season.  This  fence  communicate*  an  equal 
warmth  in  winter,  as  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
whick  art  planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view  of  a  beautifully 
cbtckcred  pancrre."  —  FortUr^ 
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fanciful  forms  with  lanterns  of  the  triple-colored  tortoise-shell  of  Pegu.^  Some- 
times, from  a  dark  wood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a  display  of  fireworks  would 
break  out,  so  sudden  and  so  brilliant,  that  a  Brahmin  might  fancy  he  beheld  that 
grove,  in  whose  purple  shade  the  God  of  Battles  was  lx>rn,  bursting  into  a  flame  at 
the  moment  of  his  birth;  — while,  at  other  times,  a  quick  and  playful  irradiation 
continued  to  brighten  all  the  6elds  and  gardens  by  which  they  passed,  forming  a 
line  of  dancing  lights  along  the  horizon;  like  the  meteors  of  the  north  as  they  are 
seen  by  those  hunters  ^  who  pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  on  the  confines  of  the 
ley  Sea, 

These  arches  and  fireworks  delighted  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  exceedingly; 
and,  with  their  usual  good  logic,  they  deduced  from  his  taste  for  illuminations,  that 
the  King  of  Bucharia  would  make  the  most  exemplary  husband  imaginable.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  Lalla  K<x>kh  herself  help  feehng  the  kindness  and  splendor  with 
which  the  young  bridegroom  welcomed  her; — but  she  also  felt  how  painful  is  the 
gratitude  which  kindness  from  those  we  cannot  love  excites;  and  that  their  best 
blandishments  come  over  the  heart  with  all  that  chilling  and  deadly  sweetness 
which  we  can  fancy  in  the  cold,  odoriferous  wind  •  that  is  to  blow  over  this  earth 
in  the  last  days. 

The  marriage  was  6xed  for  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  when  she  was,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  presented  to  the  monarch  in  that  Imperial  Palace  beyond  the 
lake,  called  the  Shalimar.  Though  never  before  had  a  night  of  more  wakeful  and 
anxious  thought  been  passed  in  the  Happy  Valley,  yet,  when  she  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  her  Ladies  came  around  her,  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  bridal  orna- 
ments, they  thought  they  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  beautiful.  What  she 
had  lost  of  the  bloom  and  radiancy  of  her  charms  was  more  than  made  up  by  that 
intellectual  expression,  that  soul  beaming  forth  from  the  eyes,  which  is  worth  all 
the  rest  of  loveliness.  When  they  had  tinged  her  finders  with  the  Henna  leaf,  and 
placed  upon  her  brow  a  small  coronet  of  jewels,  of  the  shape  worn  by  the  andeiit 
Queens  of  Bucharia,  they  flung  over  her  head  the  rose-colored  bridal  veil,  and  she 
proceeded  to  the  barge  that  was  to  convey  her  across  the  lake; — first  kissing,  with 
a  mournful  look,  the  little  amulet  of  cornelian,  which  her  father  at  parting  had 
hung  about  her  neck. 

The  morning  was  as  fresh  and  fair  as  the  maid  on  whose  nuptials  it  rose,  and 
the  shining  lake,  all  covered  with  boats,  the  minstrels  playing  upon  the  shores  of 
the  islands,  and  the  crowded  summer-houses  on  the  green  hills  around,  with  shawls 
and  banners  waving  from  their  roofs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  animated  re- 
joicing, as  only  she,  who  was  the  object  of  it  all,  did  not  feel  with  transport.  To 
Laluv  Rookh  alone  it  was  a  melancholy  pageant;  nor  could  she  have  even  borne 
to  look  upon  the  scene,  were  it  not  for  a  hope  that,  among  the  crowds  around,  she 
might  once  more  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  Feramorz.  So  much  was  her  imagi- 
nation haunted  by  this  thought  that  there  was  scarcely  an  islet  or  boat  she  passed 
on  the  way  at  which  her  heart  did  not  flutter  with  the  momentary  fancy  that  he  was 
there.     Happy,  in  her  eyes,  the  humblest  slave  upon  whom  the  light  of  his  dear 

1  "  Two  hundred  slaves  there  are,  who  have  no  other  office  than  to  bunt  the  woods  and  marshes 
for  triple-colored  tortoises  for  the  King's  Vivary.  Of  the  shelb  of  these  also  lanterns  are  nade." 
—  Vincent  U  Blanc's  Travels. 

2  For  a  description  of  the  Aurora  Borealls  as  it  appears  to  these  hunters,  v.  Encydaprndm, 

3  This  wind,  which  is  to  blow  from  Syria  Daraasceiu,  is,  according  to  the  Mahometans,  odc  oI 
the  signs  of  the  Last  Day's  approach. 

Another  of  the  signs  is.  "  Great  distress  in  the  world,  so  that  a  man  when  he  paaset  byaaotlMr's 
grave  shall  say,  Would  to  God  1  were  in  his  place  I"  —Sal/s  Prelimioary  Diacouns. 
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looks  fell !  —  In  the  barge  immediately  after  the  Princess  sat  Fadladeen,  with  his 
silkeQ  curtains  thrown  widely  apart,  that  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  august 
preseoce»  and  with  his  head  full  of  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  King, 
"concerning  Fbramorz  and  literature  and  the  Chabuk  as  connected  therewith." 

Tbcy  now  had  entered  tbo  canal  which  leads  from  the  Lake  to  the  splendid 
domes  and  saloons  of  the  Shalimar  and  went  gliding  on  through  the  gardens  that 
tscended  from  each  bank,  full  of  flowering  shrubs  that  made  the  air  all  perfume; 
while  from  the  middle  of  the  canal  rose  jets  of  water,  smooth  and  unbroken,  to 
s«ch  a  dazzling  height  that  they  stood  like  tall  pillars  of  diamond  in  the  sunshine. 
After  sailing  under  the  arches  of  various  saloons  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  last 
aod  most  magnificent,  where  the  monarch  awaited  the  coming  of  his  bride;  and 
SQch  was  the  agitation  of  her  heart  and  frame  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
walk  up  the  marble  steps  which  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  for  her  ascent  from 
the  barge.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  two  thrones,  as  precious  as  the  Cerulean 
Tbrone  of  Koolburga,'  on  one  of  which  sat  Aliris,  the  youthful  King  of  Bucha- 
rii,  and  on  the  other  was  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  placed  the  roost  beautiful  Princess 
ia  tke  world.  Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  Lalla  Rookh  into  the  saloon 
Um  monarch  descended  from  his  throne  to  meet  her;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to 
tike  ber  band  in  hit  when  she  screamed  with  surprise  and  fainted  at  bis  feet.  It 
was  FliAMORZ  himself  that  stood  before  her !  —  Fbramorz  was,  himself,  the 
Sovereign  of  Bucharia,  who  in  this  disguise  bad  accompanied  his  young  bride  from 
DelU,  tod  having  won  her  love  as  an  humble  minstrel  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy 
it  at  a  King. 

The  consternation  of  Fadladbrn  at  this  discovery  was,  for  the  moment,  almost 
pitiable.  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in  courts  for  this  ex* 
perienced  courtier  not  to  have  learned  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  criticisms  were 
^,of  course,  recanted  instantly:  he  was  seized  with  an  admiration  of  the  King's 
verses,  as  unbounded  as,  he  begged  him  to  believe,  it  was  disinterested;  and  the 
following  week  saw  him  in  possession  of  an  additional  place,  swearing  by  all  the 
Saints  of  Islam  that  never  had  there  existed  so  great  a  poet  as  the  Monarch  AURIS, 
*aad  iBoreover  readv  to  prescribe  his  favorite  regimen  of  the  Chabuk  lor  every  man, 
woman  and  child  that  dared  to  think  otherwise. 

Of  the  happiness  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bucharia,  after  such  a  beginning, 
t^e  can  be  but  little  doubt;  and  among  the  lesser  symptoms  it  is  recorded  of 
Lalla  Rookh  that  to  the  day  of  her  death  in  memory  of  their  delightful  journey 
»ke  never  called  the  King  by  any  other  name  than  Feramore. 

^  y  "0*  Mahommed  ShAw's  retura  to  Koolburfa  (the  capital  of  Dtkkan).  he  made  a  areat 
nthral.  and  moonted  this  throne  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  calling  it  Firozeh  or  Cenuean. 
I  ^n  beard  some  old  persons,  who  saw  the  throne  Firozeh  in  the  reign  oif  Sultan  Mamood  Bha- 
■evM.  describe  it.  They  say  that  it  was  in  length  nine  feet,  and  three  in  breadth ;  made  of  ebony 
«»ered  with  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones  of  immense  value.  Every  prince  of 
tw  koQir  of  Bhamcnee,  who  possessed  this  throne,  made  a  point  of  adding  to  it  some  rich  stones ; 
•»  that  when  in  the  reign  of  Sulun  Mamood  it  was  taken  to  pieces  to  remove  some  of  the  jewels  to 
y  tt  in  Taset  and  cnpa,  the  itwellers  valaed  it  at  one  corore  of  ooos  (nearly  four  millions  ster- 
■<C)>  I  harMd  alao  that  it  was  called  Firoseh  from  being  partly  enamelled  of  a  sky-blue  color 
•kick  was  in  time  totally  concealed  by  the  number  of  jewels"  —  FtriskU. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Eastern  story  of  the  angels  Harut  and  Manit  ^  and  the  Rabbinical  fictiom 
of  the  loves  of  Uzziel  and  Shimchazai  ^  are  the  only  sources  to  which  I  need  refer 
for  the  origin  of  the  notion*  on  which  this  Romance  is  founded.  In  addition  to  the 
fitness  of  the  subject  for  poetry,  it  struck  me  also  as  capable  of  affording  an  alle- 
gorical medium  through  which  might  be  shadowed  out  (as  I  have  endeavore<l 
to  do  in  the  following  stories)  the  fall  of  the  Soul  from  its  original  purity*  —  the 
loss  of  light  and  happiness  which  it  suffers,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  perishable 
pleasures  —  and  the*  punishments  both  from  conscience  and  Divine  justice  with 
which  impurity,  pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the  awful  secrets  of  Hearen 
are  sure  to  be  visited.  The  l>eautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  owes  its  chief 
charm  to  this  sort  of  **  veiled  meaning/'  and  it  has  been  my  wish  (however  I  miy 
have  failed  in  the  attempt)  to  communicate  to  the  following  pages  the  same  imrsl 
interest. 

Among  the  doctrines  or  notions  derived  by  Plato  from  the  East,  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  sublime  is  that  which  inculcates  the  prc-existencc  of  the  soul  and  its 
gradual  descent  into  this  dark  material  world  from  that  region  of  spirit  and  light 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  inhabited  and  to  which  after  a  long  lapse  of 
purification  and  trial  it  will  return.  This  belief  under  various  symbolical  fonm 
may  be  traced  through  almost  all  the  Oriental  theologies.  The  Chaldeans  repre- 
sent the  Soul  as  originally  endowed  with  wings  which  fall  away  when  it  sinks  from 
its  native  element  and  must  be  re-produced  before  it  can  hope  to  return.  Soiue 
disciples  of  Zoroaster  once  inquired  of  him,  **  How  the  wings  of  the  Soul  might  be 
made  to  grow  again?  " 

•*  By  sprinkling  them,"  he  replied,  **  with  the  Waters  of  Life." 

**  But  where  are  those  Waters  to  be  found?  "  they  asked. 

**  In  the  Garden  of  God,"  replied  Zoroaster. 

1  Sec  note  on  page  485. 

2  Hyde,  '' de  Retig.  Vet.  Persarttm,''*  p.  271. 

3  7*he  account  which  Macrotrius  gives  *  of  the  downwarxi  jotmiey  of  the  Soul,  throoKh  that  ptt 
of  the  zodiac  which  opens  into  the  lower  spheres,  is  a  ciurious  spedmea  of  the  wild  nndes  tut 
passed  for  philosophy  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  system  of  Manes,  the  luminous  or  spiritual  principle  owes  its  corruption  not  to  any  rrtl 
tendency  of  its  own.  but  to  a  violent  inroad  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  who,  finding  therosehes  is 
the  neighborhood  of  this  pure  light,  and  becoming  passionately  enamoured  of  its  b^uty,  break  tk 
boundaries  between  them,  and  take  forcible  possession  of  itt 

•  In  "  Somn.  Scipio/iis,^*  ca^.  la. 

t  See  a  Treatise  •*  De  la  Religion  <U*  Perses,^'  by  the  Abb<  Foocfaer,  Mitm»vrts  dt  FAcmJheie, 
torn.  xxxi.  p.  456. 
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The  mythology  of  the  Persians  has  allegorized  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  history 
of  those  genii  of  light  who  strayed  from  their  dwellings  in  the  stars  and  obscured 
their  original  nature  by  mixture  with  this  material  sphere;  while  the  Egyptians 
connecting  it  with  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  considered 
Autumn  as  emblematic  of  the  Soul's  decline  toward  darkness  and  the  re-appear- 
aoce  of  Spring  as  its  return  to  life  and  light. 

Besides  the  chief  spirits  of  the  Mahometan  heaven,  such  as  Gabriel  the  angel 
of  Revelation,  Israfil  by  whom  the  last  trumpet  is  to  be  sounded,  and  Azrael  the 
aogel  of  death,  there  were  also  a  number  of  subaltern  intelligences  of  which 
tn^tioQ  has  preserved  the  names,  appointed  to  preside  aver  the  different  stages 
or  tsceats  into  which  the  celestial  world  was  supposed  to  be  divided. *  Thus 
Kelail  governs  the  fifth  heaven;  while  Sadiel,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  third, 
is  also  employed  in  steadying  the  motions  of  the  earth  which  would  be  in  a  con- 
stant slate  of  agitation  if  this  angel  did  not  keep  his  foot  planted  upon  its  orb.^ 

Among  other  miraculous  interpositions  in  favor  of  Manomet  we  find  commemo- 
rated in  the  pages  of  the  Koran  the  appearance  of  five  thousand  angels  on  his  side 
at  the  battle  of  Bedr. 

The  ancient  Persians  supposed  that  Ormuzd  appointed  thirty  angels  to  preside 
successively  over  the  days  of  the  month  and  twelve  greater  ones  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  months  themselves;  among  whom  Bahman  (to  whom  Ormuzd 
committed  the  custody  of  all  animals,  except  man,)  was  the  greatest.  Mihr,  the 
angel  of  the  7th  month,  was  also  the  spirit  that  watched  over  the  affairs  of  friend- 
ship and  love;  — Chdr  had  the  care  of  the  disk  of  the  sun;  —  Mah  was  agent  for 
the  concerns  of  the  moon;  — IsphandArmaz  (whom  Cazvin  calls  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth)  was  the  tutelar  genius  of  good  and  virtuous  women,  etc.  For  all  this  the 
reader  may  consult  the  iQlh  and  20th  chapters  of  Hyde,  **  de  Reli^one  VeUrum 
Penarum^**  where  the  names  and  attributes  of  these  daily  and  monthly  angels  are 
with  much  minuteness  and  erudition  explained.  It  appears  from  the  Zend-avesta 
that  the  Persians  had  a  certain  office  or  prayer  for  every  day  of  the  month  (ad- 
dressed to  the  particular  angel  who  presided  over  it),  which  they  called  the 
Stroux^. 

The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  the  Syriahs,  as  described  by  Kircher,  appears  to  be  the 
■wst  regularly  graduated  of  any  of  these  systems.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Moon  they 
placed  the  angels,  in  that  of  Mercury  the  archangels,  Venus  and  the  Sun  contained 
the  Principalities  and  the  Powers;  — and  so  on  to  the  summit  of  the  planetary 
system,  where,  in  the  sphere  of  Saturn,  the  Thrones  had  their  station.  Al>ove  this 
was  the  habitation  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  still  higher, 
in  the  region  of  those  stars  which  are  so  distant  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  Sera- 
phim, we  are  told,  the  most  perfect  of  all  celestial  creatures,  dwelt. 

The  Sabeans  also  (as  D'Herbelot  tells  us)  had  their  classes  of  angels,  to  whom 
they  prayed  as  mediators,  or  intercessors;  and  the  Arabians  worshipped  female 
angels,  whom  they  called  Benab  Hasche,  or.  Daughters  of  God. 

1  **  Wc  adorned  the  lofwer  heaven  with  lights,  and  placed  therein  a  guard  ol  angels."  —  Kvramy 
chip.iU. 

S  See  D'Herbelot,  pauim. 
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*T  WAS  when  the  world  was  in  its  prime, 

When  the  fresh  stars  had  just  begun 
Their  race  of  glory  and  young  Time 

Told  his  first  birth-days  by  the  sun; 
When  in  the  light  of  Nature's  dawn 

Rejoicing,  men  and  angels  met  ^ 
On  the  high  hill  and  sunny  lawn, — 
Ere  sorrow  came  or  Sin  had  drawn 

'Twixt   man  and  heaven  her  curtain 
yet! 
When  earth  lay  nearer  to  the  skies 

Than  in    these  days    of    crime    and 
woe, 
And  mortals  saw  without  surprise 
In  the  mid-air  angelic  eyes 

Gazing  upon  this  world  below. 

Alas  I  that  Passion  should  profane 

Even  then  the  morning  of  the  earth  ! 
That,  sadder  still,  the  fatal  stain 

Should    fall   on    hearts  of    heavenly 
birth  — 
And   that   from   Woman's  love   should 

fall 
So  dark  a  stain,  most  sad  of  all ! 

One  evening,  in  that  primal  hour, 

On  a  hill's  side  where  hung  the  ray 
Of  sunset  brightening  rill  and  bower, 

Three  noble  youths  conversing  lay; 
And,  as  they  lookt  from  lime  to  time 

To  the  far  sky  where  Daylight  furled 
His  radiant  wing,  their  brows  sublime 

Bespoke  them  of  thnt  distant  world  — 
Spirits  who  once  in  brotherhood 
Of  faith  and  bliss  near  Alla  stood. 
And    o'er   whose   cheeks    full    oft   had 
blown 

1  The  Mahometans  believe,  says  D'Herbelot, 
that  in  that  early  Period  of  the  world,  "/« 
hcmmes  rCeurent  qn  unc  seule  rtligion^  et/urent 
untvent  vuitit  dei  A  nges^  qni  leur  tUmncietU  la 


The  wind  that  breathes  from  Aua's 

.   throne,^ 
Creatures  of  light  such  ts  itill  play, 

Like   motes  in  sunshine,   round  the 
Lord, 
And  thro'  their  infinite  arrav 
Transmit  each  moment,  night  and  day, 

The  echo  of  His  luminous  word  1 

Of  Heaven  they  spoke  and,  still  more 
oft, 

Of  the  bright  eyes  that  charmed  them 
thence; 
Till  yielding  gradual  to  the  soft 

And  balmy  evening's  influence  — 
The  silent  breathing  of  the  flowers  — 

The  melting  light  that  beamed  aborci 
As  on  their  first,  fond,  erring  hours,  — 

Each  told  the  story  of  his  love, 
The  history  of  that  hour  unblest. 
When  like  a  bird  from  its  high  nest 
Won  down  by  fascinating  eyes, 
For  Woman's  smile  he  lost  the  skies. 

The  First  who  spoke  was  one,  with  look 
The  least  celestial  of  the  three  — 

A  Spirit  of  light  mould  that  took 
The  prints  of  earth  most  yieldingly; 

Who  even  in  heaven  was  not  of  ihise 
Nearest  the  Throne  •  but  held  a  place 

2  *•  To  which  will  be  joined  ths  »oiind  of  ll« 
bells  hanging  on  the  trees,  wludi  will  beoat  it 
motion  by  tM  wind  proctMiiK  from  tht  Thfooe. 
so  often  as  the  Blessed  wish  lor  muai:."— Sm 
Salt's  Koran,  Prtlim,  DUttrU 

3  The  ancient  Persians  supposed  tiia*.  tto 
Throne  was  placed  in  the  Sun.  and  that  throqgn 
the  stars  were  distributed  the  various  classes  at 
Angels  that  encircled  it. 

The  Basilidians  supposed  that  there  wen 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  CMrders  of  angel^ 
*^  d4>nt  la  ferfectiim  alhit  em  dfcroisaami  » 
mesure  tpt*us  riloignoknt  «U  im  frtm^rt  daat 
fP*^ fir  its  filacis  €tan$  U  prtmur  cir/."  See  D*- 
fiuis,  "  Ori£.  d€*  CmlUt,**  torn,  U.  p.  in. 
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Far  off  among  those  shining  rows 

That  circle  out  thro'  endless  space, 
Aod  o'er  whose  wings  the  light  from 

Him 
In  Heaven's  centre  hills  most  dim. 

Still  fair  and  glorious,  he  but  shone 
Amoog  those  youths  the  unheavenUest 

one  — 
A  aeature  to  whom  light  remained 
From  Eden  still,  but  altered,  stained. 
And  o'er  whose  brow  iu>t  Love  alone 

A  blight  had  in  his  transit  cast, 
Bot  other,  earthlier  joys  had  gone. 

And  left  their  foot-prints  as  they  past. 
Sighing,  as  back  thro'  ages  flown, 

like  a  tomb-searcher.  Memory  ran. 
Lifting    each    shroud    that    Time    had 
thrown 

O'er  buried  hopes,  he  thus  began : — 

FIRST  ANGEL'S  STORY. 

*T  WAS  in  a  land  that  far  away 

Into  the  golden  orient  lies. 
Where  Nature  knows  not  night's  delay, 
But  springs   to   meet    her   bridegroomi 
Day, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies. 
One  morn,  on  earthly  mission  sent,^ 

And  mid-way  choosing  where  to  light, 
I  saw  from  the  blue  element  — 

Oh  beautiful,  but  fatal  sight !  — 
One  of  earth's  fairest  womankind, 
Half  veiled  from  view,  or  rather  shrined 
In  the  clear  crystal  of  a  brook; 

Which  while  it  hid  no  single  gleam 
Of  hei  young  beauties  made  them  look 

More  spirit-like,  as  they  might  seem 

Thro'  the  dim  shadowing  of  a  dream. 
Pausing  in  wonder  I  lookt  on, 

While  playfully  around  her  breaking 
The  waters  that  like  diamonds  shone 

She  moved  in  light  of  her  own  making. 

At  length  as  from  that  airy  height 

I  gently  lowered  my  breathless  flight, 
The  tremble  of  my  wings  all  o'er 

(For  thro'  each  plume  I  felt  the  thrill) 

1  It  noptaat  that,  in  most  fangmget,  the  term 
niolorcd  for  an  angel  means  also  a  messeno'er. 
rirtachteh,  tbe  Pcrnao  word  for  aogel,  i»  du- 
rivcd^tays  D'Herbclot)from  the  verb  Firischtin, 
to  ae«L  The  Hebrew  term,  too,  MeUk,  hrs 
thetai       •     --     - 


Startled  her  as  she  reached  the  shore 

Of  that  small  lake  —  her  mirror  still  — 
Above  whose  brink  she  stood,  like  snow 
When  rosy  with  a  sunset  glow, 
Never  shaJl  I  forget  those  eyes !  — 
The  shame,  the  innocent  surprise 
Of  that  bright  face  when  in  the  air 
Uplooking  she  beheld  me  there. 
It  seemed  as  if  each  thought  and  look 

And  motion  were  that  minute  chained 
Fast  to  the  spot,  such  root  she  took, 
And  —  like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook. 
With    face    upturned  —  so    still     re- 
mained ! 

In  pity  to  the  wondering  maid, 

Tbo'  loath  from  such  a  vision  turning, 
Downward  I  bent,  beneath  the  shade 

Of  my  spread  wings  to  hide  the  burn- 
ing 
Of  glances,  which  —  I  well  could  feel  — 

For  noe,  for  her,  too  warmly  shone; 
But  ere  I  could  again  unseal 
My  restless  eyes  or  even  steal 

One    sidelong    look    the    maid    was 
gone  — 
Hid  from  me  in  the  forest  leaves, 

Sudden  as  when  in  all  her  charms 
Of  full-blown  light  some  cloud  receives 

The  Moon  into  his  dusky  arms. 

*T  is  not  in  words  to  tell  the  power, 
The  despotism  that  from  that  hour 
Passion  neld  o'er  me.     Day  and  night 

I    sought    around    each    neighlx>ring 
spot; 
And  in  the  chase  of  this  sweet  light. 

My  task  and  heaven  and  all  forgot;  — 
All  but  the  one,  sole,  haunting  dream 
Of  her  I  saw  in  that  bright  stream. 

Nor  was  it  long  ere  by  her  side 

I  found  myself  whole  happy  days 
Listening  to  words  whose  music  vied 
With  our  own  Eden's  seraph  lays. 
When  seraph  lays  are  warmed  by  love. 
But  wanting  that^  far,  far  above  !  — 
And  looking  into  eyes  where,  blue 
And  beautiful,  like  skies  seen  thro' 
The  sleeping  wave,  for  me  there  shone 
A  heaven,  more  worshipt  than  my  own. 
Oh  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heaven  to 
me? 
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Tho'  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 

'T  was  blessed,  while  she  breathed  it 

too; 
Tho'  dark  the  flowers,  tho'  dim  the  sky, 
Love  lent  them  light  while  she  was  nigh. 
Throughout  creation  I  but  knew 
Two    separate   worlds  —  the    one^    that 

small, 
Beloved  and  consecrated  spot 
Where  Lea  was — the  other,  all 
The  dull,  wide  waste  where  she  was 

not  / 

But  vain  my  suit,  my  madness  vain; 
Tho'  gladly,  from  her  eyes  to  gain 

One  earthly  look,  one  stray  desire, 
I  would  have  torn  the  wings  that  hung 

Furled  at  my  back  and  o'er  the  Fire 
In  Gbhim  's  1  pit  their  fragments  flung ;  — 
'T  was  hopeless  all  —  pure  and  unmoved 

She  stood  as  lilies  in  the  light 

Of    the    hot    noon    but    look     more 
white;  — 
And  tho'  she  loved  me,  deeply  loved, 
*T  was  not  as  man,  as  mortal  —  no, 
Nothing  of  earth  was  in  that  glow  — 
She  loved  me  but  as  one,  of  race 
Angelic,  from  that  radiant  place 
She  saw  so  oft  in  dreams  —  that  Heaven 

To  which  her  prayers  at  morn  were 
sent 
And  on  whose  light  she  gazed  at  even. 
Wishing  for  wings  that  she  might  go 
Out  of  this  shadowy  world  below 

To  that  free,  glorious  element ! 

Well  I  remember  by  her  side 

Sitting  at  rosy  even-tide. 

When,  — turning  to  the  star  whose  head 

Lookt  out  as  from  a  bridal  bed, 

1  The  name  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  the 
infernal  regions,  over  which,  they  say,  the  angel 
Tabhek  presides. 

By  the  seven  gates  of  hell,  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  the  commentators  undirstand  seven  dif- 
ferent departments  or  wards,  in  which  seven  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  sinners  are  to  be  punished.  The 
first,  called  (Jehennem,  is  for  sinful  Mussulmans; 
the  second,  l^adha,  for  Christian  offenders;  the 
third,  Hothama,  is  appointed  for  Jews;  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  called  Sair  and  Sacar,  aie  des- 
tined to  receive  the  Sab«ans  and  the  worshippers 
of  fire:  in  the  sixth,  named  (lehim,  those  pagans 
and  idolaters  who  admit  a  plurality  of  gods  are 
placed ;  while  into  the  abyss  of  the  seventh, 
called  Derk  Asfal,  or  the  Deepest,  the  hypocrit- 
ical canters  of  alt  religions  are  thrown. 


At  that  mute,  blushing  hour,  —  she  said, 
**  Oh !  that  it  were  my  doom  to  be 

**The  Spirit  of  yon  beauteous  star, 
**  Dwelling  up  there  in  purity, 

**  Alone  as  all  such  bright  things  are; — 
**  My  sole  employ  to  pray  and  shine, 

**  To  light  my  censer  at  the  sun, 
**  And  cast  its  fire  towards  the  shrine 

'*  Of    Him    in    heaven,    the   Eternal 
One!" 

So  innocent  the  maid,  so  free 

From  mortal  taint  in  soul  and  frame, 
Whom  't  was  my  crime  — my  destiny  — 
To  love,  ay,  burn  for,  with  a  flame 
To  which  earth's  wildest  fires  are  tame. 
Had  you  but  seen  her  look  when  first 
From  my  mad  lips  the  avowal  burst; 
Not  angered  —  no !  —  the  feeling  came 
From     depths     beyond    mere     anger's 

flame  — 
It  was  a  sorrow  calm  as  deep, 
A  mournfulness  that  could  not  weep, 
So  filled  her  heart  was  to  the  brink. 
So  fixt  and  frozen  with  grief  to  think 
That  angel  natures  —  that  even  I 
Whose  love  she  clung  to,  as  the  tie 
Between  her  spirit  and  the  sky  — 
Should  fall  thus  headlong  from  the  height 
Of    all    that     heaven    nath    pure   and 
bright ! 

That  very  night  —  my  heart  had  grown 

Impatient  of  its  inward  burning  ; 
The  ternv)  too,  of  my  stay  was  flown, 
And  the  bright  Watchers  near  the  throne. 
Already,  if  a  meteor  shone 
Between  them  and  this  nether  zone. 

Thought  't  was  their  herald's  wing  re- 
turning. 
Oft  did  the  potent  spell-word,  given 

To  Envoys  hither  from  the  skies. 
To  be  pronounced  when  back  to  heaven 

It  is  their  time  or  wish  to  rise. 
Come  to  my  lips  that  fatal  day; 

And  once  too  was  so  nearly  spoken. 
That  my  spread  plumage  in  the  ray 
And  breeze  of  heaven  began  to  play;  — 

When  my  heart  failed  —  the  speli  was 
broken  — 
The  word  unfinisht  died  away. 
And  my  checkt  plumes  ready  to  soar, 
Fell  slack  and  lifeless  as  before. 
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How  could  I  leave  a  world  which  she, 

Or  lost  or  won,  made  all  to  me  ? 

Xo  matter  where  my  wanderings  were, 

So  there  she  lookt,  breathed,  moved 
about  — 
Woe,  ruin,  death,  more  sweet  with  her, 

Than  Paradise  itself,  without ! 

But  to  return  —  that  very  day 

A  feast    was    held,    where,    full    of 
mirth. 
Came  —  crowding  thick  as  flowers  that 

pUy 
In  summer  winds  —  the  young  and  gay 

And  beautiful  of  this  bright  earth. 
And  she  was  there  and  mid  the  young 

And  beautiful  stood  first,  alone; 
Tbo*  on  her  gentle  brow  still  hung 

The  shadow  I  that  morn  had  thrown  — 
The  first  that  ever  shame  or  woe 
Had  cast  upon  its  vernal  snow. 
My  heart  was  maddened;  — in  the  flush 

Of  the  wild  revel  I  gave  way 
To  all  that  frantic  mirth  —  that  rush 

Of  desperate  gayety  which  they. 
Who  never  felt  how  pain's  excess 
Can  break  out  thus,  think  happiness ! 
Sad  mimicry  of  mirth  and  life 
Whose  flashes  come  but  from  the  strife 
Of  inward  passions  —  like  the  light 
Struck  out  by  clashing  swords  in  fight. 

Then  too  that  juice  of  earth,  the  bane 
And  Uessing  of  man*s  heart  and  brain — 
That  draught  of  sorcery  which  brings 
Phantoms  of  fair,  forbidden  things  — 
^^lirrse  drops  like  those  of  rainbows  smile 

Vp-jn  the  mi^ts  that  circle  man, 
Brightening  not  only  Earth  the  while. 

Bat   grasping    Heaven    too    in    their 
span!— 
Then  first  the  fatal  wine-cup  rained 

Its  dews  of  darkness  thro*  my  lips,^ 

1  I  have  already  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
aran»taDce«  of  tnis  story  were  suggested  to  me 
t^  the  eastern  legend  of  the  two  anxels.  Harut 
and  M^uiit,  as  nven  bv  Mariti,  who  says  tJMt  the 
««hf>rol  tb^^Taalim  founds  upon  it  the  Mahom- 
«as  prohibitkm  of  wine.*  I  have  since  found 
tfaw  Mariti's  version  of  the  tale  (which  differs 
Ujo  fruni  thit  of  Dr.  Prideaox.in  his  Life  of  Ma- 
'x'nw.ii*  taken  from  the  French  Encyclopedic, 
h  which  work,  under  the  head  **Arot  et  Marot*^ 
t^  reader  will  find  it. 

*  TW  Bahardamish  tells  the  fable  differently. 


Gisting  whatever  of  light  remained 

To  my  lost  soul  into  eclipse; 
And  filling  it  with  such  wild  dreanos, 

Such  fantasies  and  wrong  desires. 
As  in  the  absence  of  heaven's  beams 

Haunt  us  for  ever  —  like  wild-fires 

That  walk  this  earth  when  day  retires. 

Now  hear  the  rest;  — our  banquet  done, 
I  sought  her  in  the  accustomed  bower. 
Where  late  we  oft,  when  day  was  gone 
And  the  world  husht,  had  met  alone. 
At  the  same  silent,  moonlight  hour. 
Her  eyes  as  usual  were  upturned 
To  her  loved  star  whose  lustre  burned 
Purer  than  ever  on  that  night; 
While  she  in  looking  grew  more  bright 
As  iho'  she  borrowed  of  its  light. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  that  scene, 

A  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Which  had  my  burning  brain  not  been 

Thus  maddened  would  have  held  roe 
bound. 

As  tho'  I  trod  celestial  ground. 
Even  as  it  was,  with  soul  all  flame 

And  lips  that  burned  in  their  own  sighs, 
I  stood  to  gaze  with  awe  and  shame — 
The  memory  of  Eden  came 

Full  o'er  me  when  1  saw  those  eyes; 
And  tho'  too  well  each  glance  of  mine 

To  the  pale,  shrinking  maiden  proved 
How  far,  alas !  from  aught  divine. 
Aught  worthy  of  so  pure  a  shrine. 

Was    the   wild    love    with    which    I 
loved. 
Yet  must  she,  too,  have  seen  —  oh  yes, 

'T  is  soothing  but  to  think  she  saw 
The  deep,  true,  soul-felt  tenderness. 

The  homage  of  an  Angel's  awe 
To  her,  a  mortal,  whom  pure  love 
Then  placed  alx)ve  him  —  far  above  — 
And  all  that  struggle  to  repress 
A  sinful  spirit's  mad  excess. 
Which  workt  within  me  at  that  hour. 

When    with   a  voice    where    Passion 
shed 
All  the  deep  sadness  of  her  power. 

Her  melancholy  power  —  I  said, 
"Then  be  it  so;   if  back  to  heaven 

**  I  must  unloved,  unpitied  fly, 
**  Without  one  blest  menwrial  given 

"To  soothe  me  in  that  lonely  sky; 
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**  One  look  like  those  the  young  and  fond 
••Give  when  they  *re  parting — which 
would  be, 

••  Even  in  remembrance  far  beyond 
••  AH  heaven  hath  left  of  bliss  for  me  I 

*•  Oh,  but  to  see  that  head  recline 

*•  A  minute  on  this  trembling  arm, 
••  And  those  mild  eyes  look  up  to  mine, 

••  Without  a  dread,  a  thought  of  harm ! 
*•  To  meet  but  once  the  thrilling  touch 

•♦  Of  lips  too  purely  fond  to  fear  me  — 
••  Or  if  that  boon  be  all  too  much, 

••  Even  thus  to  bring  their  fragrance 
near  me  I 
••Nay,    shrink    not    so  —  a    look — a 
word  — 

••Give  them  but  kindly  and  1  fly; 
••  Already,  see,  my  plumes  have  stirred 

*•  And  tremble  for  their  home  on  high. 
••Thus  be  our  parting — check  to  cheek — 

••  One  minute's  lapse  will  be  forgiven, 
••  And  thou,  the  next,  shalt  hear  me  speak 

••The  spell  that  plumes  my  wing  for 
heaven r* 

While  thus  I  spoke,  the  fearful  maid. 
Of  me  and  of  herself  afraid, 
Had  shrinking  stood  like  flowers  beneath 
The  scorching  of  the  south-wind's  breath : 
But  when  I  named  —  alas,  too  well, 

I  now  recall,  tho*  wildercd  then,  — 
Instantly,  when  I  named  the  spell 

Her  brow,  her  eyes  uprose  again; 
And  with  an  eagerness  that  spoke 
The  sudden  light  that  o'er  her  broke, 
•*  The  spell,  the  spell ! — oh,  speak  it  now, 

••And    I   will   bless   thee!"   she   ex- 
claimed — 

Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflamed, 
And  lost  already,  on  her  brow 

I  stampt  one  burning  kiss,  and  named 
The  mystic  word  till  then  ne'er  told 
To  living  creature  of  earth's  mould  ! 
Scarce  was  it  said  when  quick  as  thought. 
Her  lips  from  mine  like  echo  caught 
The  holy  sound  —  her  hands  and  eyes 
Were  instant  lifted  to  the  skies. 
And  thrice  to  heaven  she  spoke  it  out 

With  that  triumphant  look  Faith  wears, 
When  not  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt, 

A  vapor  from  this  vale  of  tears, 

Between  her  and  her  God  appears ! 


That  very  moment  her  whole  frame 
All  bright  and  glorified  became, 
And  at  her  back  I  saw  unclose 
Two  wings  magnificent  as  those 

That  sparkle  around  Alla's  Throae, 
Whose  plumes,  as  buoyantly  she  rose 

Above  me,  in  the  moon-beam  sbooe 
With   a    pure    light,   which  —  from  its 

hue. 
Unknown  upon  this  earth  —  I  knew 
Was  light  from  Exlen,  glistening  thro'! 
Most  holy  vision  t  ne'er  before 

Did  aught  so  radiant  —  since  the  day 
When  Ebus  in  his  downfall,  bore 

The  third  of  the  bright  stars  away  — 
Rise  in  earth's  beauty  to  repair 
That  loss  of  light  and  glory  there  I 

But  did  1  tamely  view  her  flight? 

Did  not  I  too  proclaim  out  thrice 
The    powerful    words    that    were   that 

night,— 
Oh  even  for  heaven  too  much  delight ! — 

Again  to  bring  us,  eyes  to  eyes 

And  soul  to  soul,  in  Paradise? 
I  did  —  I  spoke  it  o'er  and  o'er  — 

I  prayed,  I  wept,  but  all  in  vain; 
For  me  the  spell  nad  power  no  more. 

There  seemed  around  me  some  daik 
chain 
Which  still  as  I  essayed  to  soar 

Baffled,  alas,  each  wild  endeavor; 
Dead  lay  my  wings  as  they  have  lain 
Since  that  sad  hour  and  will  remain  — 

So  wills  the  offended  God  ->  for  ever ! 

It  was  to  yonder  star  I  traced 
Her  journey  up  the  illumined  waste  — 
That  isle  in  the  blue  firmament 
To  which  so  oft  her  fancy  went 

In  wishes  and  in  dreams  before, 
And  which  was  now  —  such.  Purity, 
Thy  blest  reward  —  ordained  to  be 

Her  home  of  light  for  evermore ! 
Once  —  or  did  I  but  fancy  so? — 

Even  in  her  flight  to  that  fair  sphere, 
Mid  all  her  spirit's  new-felt  glow, 
A  pitying  look  she  turned  below 

On  him  who  stood  in  darkness  here; 
Him  whom  perhaps  if  vain  regret 
Can  dwell  in  heaven  she  pities  yet; 
And  oft  when  looking  to  this  dim 
And  distant  world  remembers  him. 
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Bu  fcoon  that  passing  dream  was  gone; 
Farther  and  farther  ofi  she  shone, 
Till  lessened  to  a  point  as  small 

At  are  those  specks  that  yonder  bum» — 
Those  Tivid  drops  of  light  that  fall 

The  last  from  Day's  exhausted  am. 
And  when  at  length  she  merged,  afar, 
Into  her  own  immortal  star, 
And  when  at  length  my  straining  sight 

Had  caught  her  wing's  last  fading  ray. 
That  minate  from  my  soul  the  light 

Of  hearen  and  love  both  past  away; 
And  I  forgot  my  home,  my  birth. 

Profaned  my  spirit,  sunk  my  brow, 
And  revelled  in  gross  joys  of  earth 

Till  I  became  —  what  I  am  now  t 

The  Spirit  bowed  his  head  in  shame; 
A  shame  that  of  itself  would  tell  — 
Were  there   not   even   those  breaks  of 

flame. 
Celestial,  thro'  his  clouded  frame  — 
How  grand  the  height  from  which  he 
feUl 
That  holy  Shame  which  ne*er  forgets 
The  unblenched   renown   it   used   to 
wear; 
Whose  blnsh  remains  when  Virtue  sets 
To  show  her  sunshine  has  been  there. 

Once  only  while  the  tale  he  told 

Were  his  eyes  lifted  to  behold 

That  happy  stainless  star  where  she 

Dwelt  in  her  l>ower  of  purity ! 

One  minute  did  he  look  and  then  — 
As  tho'  he  felt  some  deadly  pain 
From  its  sweet  light  thro'  heart  and 
brain  — 

Shrunk  back  and  never  lookt  again. 

Who  was  the  Second  Spirit  ?  he 

With  the    proud   front   and   piercing 
glance  — 

Who  seemed  when  viewing  heaven's 
expanse 
As  tho'  his  far-sent  eye  could  see 
On,  on  into  the  Immensity 
Behind  the  veils  of  that  blue  sky 
Where  Alla's  grandest  secrets  lie?  — 
His  wings,  the  while,  tho'  day  was  gone. 

Flashing  with  many  a  various  hue 
Of  light  they  from  themselves  alone, 

Instinct  with  Eden's  brightness  drew. 


*T  was  RUBI — once  among  the  prime 

And  flower  of  those  bright  creatures, 
named 
Spirits  of  Knowledge,^  who  o'er  Time 

And  Space  and  Thought   an  empire 
claimed. 
Second  alone  to  Him  whose  light 
Was  even  to  theirs  as  day  to  night; 
'Twixt  whom  and  them  was  distance  far 

And  wide  as  would  the  journey  be 
To  reach  from  any  island  star 

The  vague  shores  of  Infinity ! 

*T  was  RuBi  in  whose  mournful  eye 
Slept  the  dim  light  of  days  gone  by ; 
Whose  voice  tho'  sweet  fell  on  the  ear 

Like  echoes  in  some  silent  place 
When  first  awaked  for  many  a  year; 

And  when  he  smiled,  if  o'er  his  face 

Smile  ever  shone,  't  was  like  the  grace 
Of  moonlight  rainbows,  fair,  but  wan. 
The  sunny  life,  the  glory  gone. 
Even  o'er  his  pride  tho'  still  the  same, 
A  softening  shade  from  sorrow  came; 
And  tho'  at  limes  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire. 
Short  was  th«  fitful  glare  they  threw  — 
Like  the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few. 

Seen  thro'  some  noble  pile  on  fire ! 

Such  was  the  Angel  who  now  broke 

The  silence  that  had  come  o'er  all. 
When  he  the  Spirit  that  last  spoke 

Closed  the  sad  history  of  his  fall; 
And  while  a  sacred  lustre  flown 

For  many  a  day  relumed  his  cheek  — 
Beautiful  as  in  days  of  old ; 
And  not  those  eloquent  lips  alone 

But  every  feature  seemed  to  speak  — 
Thus  his  eventful  story  told:  — 
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You  both  remember  well  the  day 

When  unto  Etlen's  new-made  bowers 

ALI.A  convoked  the  brij^ht  array 
Of  his  supreme  angelic  powers 

To  witness  the  one  wonder  yet, 
Beyond  man,  angel,  star,  or  sun, 

1  The  Kerubiim,  as  the  Mussulmans  call 
them,  are  often  joined  indiscriniinAtcly  with  the 
Asrafil  or  S<r.»iilufn,  undor  one  conimon  name  t>f 
AmziI,  by  whit'i  all  spiiits  ^*ho  approach  near 
tlie  throne  of  Alia  arc  desigiutcd. 
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He  must  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 

His  seal  upon  the  world  as  done  — 
To  see  that  last  perfection  rise, 

That  crowning  of  creation*s  birth. 
When  mid  the  worship  and  surprise 
Of  circling  angels  Woman's  eyes 

First  opened  upon  heaven  and  earth; 
And  from  their  lids  a  thrill  was  sent, 
That  thro*  each  living  spirit  went 
Like  first  light  thro'  the  firmament ! 

Can  you  forget  how  gradual  stole 
The  fresh-awakened  breath  of  soul 
Throughout    her   perfect   form  —  which 

seemed 
To  g^ow  transparent  as  there  beamed 
That  dawn  of  Mind  within  and  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought? 
Slow  as  o'er  summer  seas  we  trace 

The  progress  of  the  noontide  air. 
Dimpling  its  bright  and  silent  face 
Each  minute  into  some  new  grace. 

And     varying     heaven's     reflections 
there  — 
Or  like  the  light  of  evening  stealing 

O'er  some  fair  temple  which  all  day 
Hath  slept  in  shadow,  slow  revealing 

Its  several  beauties  ray  by  ray, 
Till  it  shines  out,  a  thing  to  bless, 
All  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 

Can  you  forget  her-  blush  when  round 
Thro'  Eden's  lone,  enchanted  ground 
She     lookt,    and     saw     the     sea  —  the 
skies  — 

And  heard  the  rush  of  many  a  wing. 

On  high  behests  then  vanishing; 
And  saw  the  last  few  angel  eyes. 
Still  lingering  —  mine  among  the  rest, — 
Reluctant  leaving  scenes  so  blest? 
From  that  miraculous  hour  the  fate 

Of  this  new,  glorious  Being  dwelt 
For  ever  with  a  spell-like  weight 
Upon  my  spirit  —  early,  late, 

Whate'er  I  did  or  dreamed  or  felt. 
The  thought  of  what  might  yet  befall 
That  matchless  creature  mixt  with  all.  — 
Nor  she  alone  but  her  whole  race 

Thro'  Jigcs  yet  to  come —  whate'er 

Of  feminine  and  fond  and  fair 
Should  spring  from  that  pure  mind  anc' 
face, 

All  waked  my  soul's  intenscst  care; 


Their  forms,  souls,  feelings,  still  to  me 
Creation's  strangest  mystery ! 

It  was  my  doom  —  even  from  the  first. 
When  witnessing  the  primal  burst 
Of  Nature's  wonders,  I  saw  rise 
Those  bright  creations  in  the  skies, — 
Those  worlds  instinct  with  life  and  light. 
Which     Man,     remote,     but     sees    by 

night,  — 
It  was  my  doom  still  to  be  haunted 
By  some  new  wonder,  some  suUime 
And  matchless  work,  that  for  the  time 
Held  all  my  soul  enchained,  enchanted. 
And  left  me  not  a  thought,  a  dream, 
A  word  but  on  that  only  theme ! 

The  wish  to  know  —  that  endless  thirst, 

Which  even  by  quenching  is  awaked, 
And  which  becomes  or  blest  or  curst 

As  is  the  fount  whereat  *t  is  slaked  — 
Still  urged  me  onward  with  desire 
Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire  — 
Whate'er  the  wondrous  things  might  be 
That  waked  each  new  idolatry  — 

Their  cause,  aim,  source,  whcnccver 
sprung  — 
Their  inmost  powers,  as  the'  for  me 

Existence  on  that  knowledge  hung. 

Oh  what  a  vision  were  the  stars 

When  first  I  saw  them  burn  on  high, 

Rolling  along  like  living  cars 

Of  light  for  gods  to  journey  by !  * 

They  were   my  heart's   first   passion  — 
days 

And  nights  unwearied,  in  their  rays 

Have  I  hung  floating  till  each  sense 

Seemed  full  of  their  bright  influence. 

Innocent  joy !  alas,  how  much 
Of  misery  had  I  shunned  below, 

1  "  Cesi  un  fait  indukitabl*  qu*  U  fhiM^ 
des  anciem  pkilato^s^  scit  CfuUditns,  *w^ 
GrecSt  nous  ffnt  danni  Its  astres  ccmmt  mnJ^i. 
et  ont  satttfHU  que  Us  asires^  qui  n^us  tdmirtnt 
n^Hoient  qu*^  on  Its  chars,  ou  mim*  les  mxrirts 
des  Jnteliigencts  ^  ies  condmisfiient.  Ptmr  hs 
Cfuirs,  cela  st  Itt  partomt;  on  n'a  qu^mivrrr 
Fline,  St.  CUmtnt,"  etc.  — '*  APmeirt  Hista- 
riuitc,  sur  U  Sahiisme**  far  M.  Fourmont. 

A  belief  that  the  stars  arc  either  spirits  or  lb« 
vehicles  of  spirits,  was  common  to  sUl  the  rcU* 
pions  and  heresies  of  the  East.  Kircher  has 
given  the  names  and  stations  of  the  seven  ara»- 
aneels,  who  were  by  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews  di»- 
tributM  through  the  planets. 
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Coald  I  have  still  lived  blest  with  such; 

Nor,  proud    and   restless,   burned   to 
know 

The  knowledge  that  brings  guilt  and 
woe. 
Often — so  much  I  loved  to  trace 
Th-;  seaets  of  this  starry  race  — 
Hare  I  at  morn  and  evening  run 
.\Jong  the  lines  of  radiance  spun 
Ulce  webs  between  them  and  the  sun, 
U  itwisting  all  the  tangled  ties 
Of  light  into  their  different  dyes  — 
Then  fleetly  winged  I  off  in  quest 
Of  those,  the  farthest,  loneliest, 
That  watch  lik^  winking  sentinels,* 
The  void,  beyond  which  Chaos  dwells; 
Aid  there  with  noiseless  plume  pursued 
Their  track  thro*  that  grand  solitude, 
.\5king  intently  all  and  each 

What  soul  within  their  radiance  dwelt, 
And   wishing    their    sweet    light    were 
speech, 

That  they  might  tell  me  all  they  felt. 

Nay,  oft,  so  passionate  my  chase 
Of  these  resplendent  heirs  of  space, 
Oft  did  I  follow  —  lest  a  ray 

Should    'scape    me    in    the    farthest 
night  — 
Some  pilgrim  G>met  on  his  way 

To  visit  distant  shrines  of  light. 
And  well  remember  how  I  sung 

Exaltingly  when  on  my  sight 
New  worlds  of  stars  all  fresh  and  yoihig 
As  if  just  born  of  darkness  sprung ! 

Soch  was  my  pure  ambition  then, 

M?  sinless  transport  night  and  morn 
Ere  yet  this  newer  world  of  men. 

And  that  most  fair  of  stars  was  born 
^Vhich  I  in  fatal  hour  saw  rise 
Anwng  the  flowers  of  Paradise ! 
Thenceforth  my  nature  all  was  changed. 

My  heart,  soul,  senses. turned  below ; 
And  he  who  but  so  lately  ranged 

Yon  wonderful  expanse  where  glow 

1  Aecordm^  to  the  cotmog^ony  of  the  ancient 
r-mwa,  there  were  four  stars  set  as  «»entinels  in 
*''-  tear  murters  of  ih^  heavens,  to  watch  over 
*^'^^ter  fixed  star*,  and  superintend  the  planets 
• » their  course.  The  names  of  these  four  Sentinel 
**  in  are,  accor^ng  to  the  Boundcsh,  Tascliter, 
•  ■'  tSc  east ;  Sateris,  for  the  west ;  Venand,  for 
^  wuh ;  and  Haftorang,  for  the  north. 


Worlds   upon   worlds,  —  yet   found   his 

mind 
Even  in  that  luminous  range  confined, — 
Now  blest  the  humblest,  meanest  sod 
Of  the  dark  earth  where  Woman  trod ! 
In  vain  my  former  idols  glistened 

From  tneir  far  thrones;  in  vain  these 
ears 
To  the  once-thrilling  music  listened, 
That    hymned    around    my    favorite 
spheres  — 
To   earth,   to   earth   each  thought   was 
given. 
That  in  this  half-lost  soul  had  birth; 
Like  some  high  mount,  whose  head  *s  in 
heaven 
While  its  whole  shadow  rests  on  earth ! 

Nor  was  it  Love,  even  yet,  that  thralled 

My  spirit  in  his  burning  ties; 
And  less,  still  less  could  it  be  called 

That  grosser  flame,  round  which  Love 
flies 

Nearer  and  nearer  till  he  dies  — 
No,  it  was  wonder,  such  as  thrilled 

At  all  God's  works  my  dazzled  sense; 
The  same  rapt  wonder,  only  filled 

With    passion,    more     profound,    in- 
tense,  — 
A  vehement,  but  wandering  fire. 
Which,  tho'  nor  love,  nor  yet  desire,  — 
Tho*  thro'  all  womankind  it  took 

Its  range,  as  lawless  lightnings  nin. 
Yet  wanted  but  a  touch,  a  look. 

To  fix  it  burning  upon  One, 

Then  too  the  ever-restless  zeal, 

The  insatiate  curiosity 
To  know  how  shapes  so  fair  must  feel  — 
To  look  but  once  beneath  the  seal 

Of  so  much  loveliness  and  see 
What    souls    belonged    to   such    bright 
eyes  — 

Whether  as  sun-beams  find  their  way 
Into  the  gem  that  hidden  lies, 

Those  looks  could  inward  turn  their 
ray 

And  make  the  soul  as  bright  as  they : 
All  this  impelled  my  anxious  chase. 

And  still  the  more  I  saw  and  knew 
Of  Woman's    fond,  weak,    conquering 
race, 

The  intenser  still  my  wonder  grew. 
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I  had  beheld  their  First,  their  Eve, 

Born  in  that  splendid  Paradise, 
Which  sprung  there  solely  to  receive 

The  first  light  of  her  waking  eyes. 
I  had  seen  purest  angels  lean 

In  worship  o'er  her  from  above; 
And  man  —  oh  yes,  had  envying  seen 

Proud  man  possest  of  all  her  love. 

I  saw  their  happiness,  so  brief, 

So  exquisite,  —  her  error,  too. 
That  easy  trust,  that  prompt  belief 

In  what  the  warm  heart  wishes  true ; 
That  faith  in  words,  when  kindly  said. 
By  which  the  whole  fond  sex  is  led  — 
Mingled  with  —  what  I  durst  not  blame. 

For  *l  is  my  own  —  that  zeal  to  know. 
Sad,  fatal  zeal,  so  sure  of  woe ; 
Which,   tho'   from   heaven   all   pure   it 

came. 
Yet  stained,  misused,   brought   sin  and 
shame 

On  her,  on  me,  on  all  below  1 

I  had  seen  this;  had  seen  Man,  armed 

As  his  soul  is  with  strength  and  sense, 
By  her  first  words  to  ruin  charmed; 

His  vaunted  reason's  cold  defence, 
Like  an  ice-barrier  in  the  ray 
Of  melting  summer,  smiled  away. 
Nay,  stranger  yet,  spite  of  all  this  — 

Tho'  by  her  counsels  taught  to  err, 

Tho'  driven  from  Paradise  for  her, 
(And  with  her  —  thai  at  least  was  bliss,) 
Had  I  not  heard  him  ere  he  crest 

The  threshold  of  that  earthly  heaven. 
Which    by    her    bewildering    smile   he 
lost  — 

So  quickly  was  the  wrong  forgiven  !  — 
Had  I  not  heard  him,  as  he  prest 
The  frail,  fond  trembler  to  a  breast 
Which  she  had  doomed  to  sin  and  strife, 
Call   her  —  even   then  —  his    Life!    his 

Life !  1 
Yes,  such  the  love-taught  name,  the  first, 

That  ruined  Man  to  Woman  gave. 
Even  in  his  outcast  hour,  when  curst 
By  her  fond  witchery,  with  that  worst 

And  earliest  boon  of  love,  the  grave  ! 


1  Chavah,  or,  as  it  is  in  Arabic,  H.iv.ih  (the 
lumc  by  which  Adam  called  the  woman  after 
their  transgression),  means  "  Life." 


She  who  brought  death  into  the  world 
There  stood  before  him,  with  the  light 
Of  their  lost  Paradise  still  bright 

Upon  those  sunny  locks  that  curled 

Down  her  white  shoulders  to  her  leet— - 

So  beautiful  in  form,  so  sweet 

In  heart  and  voice,  as  to  redeem 
The  loss,  the  death  of  all  things  de«r. 

Except  herself  —  and  make  it  seem 
Life,  endless  Life,  while  she  was  near ! 

Could  I  help  wondering  at  a  creature. 
Thus  circled  round    with    speUs    sc 
strong  — 

One  to  whose  every  thought,  word,  fea- 
ture. 
In  joy  and  woe,  thro*  right  and  wrong. 

Such  sweet  omnipotence  heaven  gave. 

To  bless  or  ruin,  curse  or  save? 

Nor  did  the  marvel  cease  with  her  — 

New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came. 
As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err. 

As    sure    of    man    thro'    praise  and 
blame, 

Whate'er  they  brought  him,  pride  oc 
shame. 
He  still  the  unreasoning  worshipper. 

And  they,  throughout  all  time,  the  same 

Enchantresses  of  soul  and  frame. 
Into  whose  hands  from  first  to  last 

This  world  with  all  its  destinies. 
Devotedly  by  heaven  seems  cast, 

To  save  or  ruin  as  they  please ! 
Oh  i  't  is  not  to  be  told  how  long. 

How  restlessly  I  sighed  to  find 
Some  0H£  from  out  that  witching  throng 

Some  abstract  of  the  form  and  mind 
Of  the  whole  matchless  sex,  from  which. 

In  my  own  arms  beheld,  possest, 
I  might  learn  all  the  powers  to  witch. 

To  warm,  and  (if  my  fate  nnblest 

IVou/JhAve  it)  ruin,  of  the  rest! 
Into  whose  inward  soul  and  sense, 

I  might  descend,  as  doth  the  bee 
Into  the  flower's  deep  heart,  and  thence 

Rifle  in  all  its  purity 
The  prime,  the  quintessence,  the  whole 
Of  wondrous  Woman's  frame  and  sool ! 

At     length,    my     burning     wish,     my 

prayer  — 
(For  such — ohl  what  will  tongues  not 

dare. 
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When  hearts  go  wrong?  —  this  lip  pre- 
ferred)— 

At  length  my  ominous  prayer  was 
heard  — 

But  whether  heard  in  heaven  or  hell, 

Listen  —  and  thou  wilt  know  ioo  well. 

There  was  a  maid,  of  all  who  move 

Like  visions  o*er  this  orb  most  fit 
To  be  a  bright  young  angel 's  love  — 

Herself  so  bright,  so  exquisite ! 
The  pride  too  of  her  step,  as  light 

Along    the     unconscious     earth     she 
went. 
Seemed  that  of  one  born  with  a  right 

To  walk  some  heavenlier  element, 
And  tread  in  places  where  her  feet 
A  star  at  every  step  should  meet. 
Twas  not  alone  that  loveliness 

By    which     the     wildered    sense    is 
caught  — 
Of  lips  whose  very  breath  could  bless; 

Of  playful  blushes  that  seemed  naught 

But  luminous  escapes  of  thought; 
Of  eyes  that,  when  by  anger  stirred, 
Were  fire  itself,  but  at  a  word 

Of  tenderness,  all  soft  became 
As  tho*  they  could,  like  the  sun*s  bird, 

Dissolve  away  in  their  own  flame  — 
Of  form,  as  pliant  as  the  shoots 

Of  a  young  tree,  in  vernal  flower; 
Yet  round  and  glowing  as  the  fruits. 

That    drop     from     it     in     summer *s 
hour;  — 
T  was  not  alone  this  loveliness 

That  falls  to  loveliest  women's  share, 

Tho*  even  here  her  form  could  spare 
From  its  own  beauty's  rich  excess 

Enough    to    make    even    tktm  more 
fair  — 
^ox  \  was  the  Mind  outshining  clear 
Thro'  her  whole  frame  —  the  soul,  still 

near. 
To  light  each  charm,  yet  independent 

Of  what  it  lighted,  as  the  sun 
That  shines  on   Bowers   would   be    re- 
splendent 

Were    there    no     flowers     to     shine 
upon  — 
Twas  this,  all  this,  in  one  combined  — 

The  uimfimbered  looks  and  arts  that 
form 
The  glory  of  young  womankind, 


Taken,  in  their  p>erfection,  warm. 

Ere  time  had  chilled  a  single  charm, 
And  stampt  with  such  a  seal  of  Mind, 

As  gave  to  beauties  that  might  be 
Too  sensual  else,  too  unrefined, 

The  impress  of  Divinity  1 

*T  was  this  —  a  union,  which  the  hand 

Of  Nature  kept  for  her  alone. 
Of  every  thing  most  playful,  bland. 
Voluptuous,  spiritual,  grand. 

In  angel-natures  and  her  own  — 
Oh  I  this  it  was  that  drew  me  nigh 
One,  who  seemed  kin  to  heaven  as  I, 
A  bright  twin-sister  from  on  high  — 
One  in  whose  love,  I  felt,  were  given 

The  mixt  delights  of  either  sphere, 
All  that  the  spirit  seeks  in  heaven. 

And  all  the  senses  burn  for  here. 

Had  we  —  but  hold  !  —  hear  every  part 

Of  our  sad  tale  —  spite  of  the  pain 
Remembrance  gives,  when  the  fixt  dart 

Is  stirred  thus  in  the  wound  again  — 
Hear  every  step,  so  full  of  bliss. 

And  yet  so  ruinous,  that  led 
Down  to  the  last,  dark  precipice. 

Where  perisht  both  —  the  fallen,  the 
dead! 

From  the  first  hour  she  caught  my  sight, 
I  never  left  her  —  day  and  night 
Hovering  unseen  around  her  way, 

And  mid  her  loneliest  musings  near, 
I  soon  could  track  each  thought  that  lay. 

Gleaming  within  her  heart,  as  clear 

As  pebbles  within  brooks  appear; 
And  there  among  the  countless  things 

That  keep  young  hearts  for  ever  glow- 
ing- 
Vague  wishes,  fond  imaginings. 

Love -dreams,  as  yet  no  object  know- 
ing- 
Light,  winged  hopes  that  come  when  bid, 

And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping; 
And  passions  among  pure  thoughts  hid. 

Like  serpents  under  flowerets  sleep- 
ing:— 
'Mong  all  these  feelings  —  felt  where'er 
Young  hearts  are  beating  —  I  saw  there 
Proud  thoughts,  aspirings  high  —  beyond 
Whate'er  yet  dwelt  in  soul  so  fond  — 
Glimpses  of  glory,  far  away 

Into  the  bright,  vague  future  given; 
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And  fancies,  free  and  grand,  whose  play, 

Like  that  of  eaglets,  is  near  heaven ! 
With  this,  too  —  what  a  soul  ariti  heart 
To  fall  beneath  the  tempter's  art !  — 
A  real  for  knowledge,  such  as  ne*er 
Enshrined  itself  in  form  so  fair, 
Since  that  first,  fatal  hour,  when  Eve, 

With  every  fruit  of  Eden  blest. 
Save  one  alone  —  rather  than  leave 
That  one  unreached,  lost  all  the  rest. 

It  was  in  dreams  that  Brst  I  stole 

With  gentle  mastery  o'er  her  mind  — 
In  that  rich  twilight  of  the  soul, 

When  reason's  beam,  half  hid  behind 
The  clouds  of  sleep,  obscurely  gilds 
Each  shadowy  shape  that  Fancy  builds  — 
*T  was  then  by  that  soft  light  I  brought 

Vague,    glimmering    visions    to    her 
view,  — 
Catches  of  radiance  lost  when  caught. 
Bright  labyrinths  that  led  to  naught. 

And  vistas  with  no  pathway  thro';  — 
Dwellings  of  bliss  that  opening  shone, 

Then  closed,  dissolved,  and   left   no 
trace  — 
All  that,  in  short,  could  tempt  Hope  on. 

But  give  her  wing  no  resting-place; 
Myself  the  while  with  brow  as  yet 
Pure  as  the  young  moon's  coronet, 
Thro*  every  dream  stiU  in  her  sight, 

The  enchanter  of  each  mocking  scene. 
Who  gave   the  hope,  then  brought  the 

blight. 
Who  said,  "  Behold  yon  world  of  light," 

Then  sudden  dropt  a  veil  between  ! 

At  length  when  I  perceived  each  thought. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  fixt  on  naught 

But  these  illusive  scenes  and  me  — 
The  phantom  who  thus  came  and  went, 
In  half  revealments,  only  meant 

To  madden  curiosity  — 
When  by  such  various  arts  I  found 
Her  fancy  to  ils  utmost  wound. 
One  night  —  't  was  in  a  holy  spot 
Which  she  (or  prayer  had  chosen  —  a  grot 
Of  purest  marble  built  below 
Her  garden  beds,  thro'  which  a  glow 
From  lamps  invisible  then  stole, 

Brightly  pervading  all  the  place  — 
Like  that  mysterious  light  the  soul, 

Itself  unseen,  sheds  thro*  the  face. 


There  at  her  altar  whife  she  knelt. 
And  all  that  woman  ever  felt. 

When  God  and  man  both  claimed  Vei 
sighs  — 
Every  warm  thought,  that  ever  dwelt, 
Like  summer  clouds,  'twixt  earth  and 

skies. 
Too  pure  to  fall,  too  gross  to  rise. 
Spoke  in  her  gestures,  tones,  and  eyes- 
Then,  as  the  mystic  light's  soft  ray 
Grew  softer  still,  as  tho'  its  rav 
Was   breathed   from   her,   I   heard  her 
say:  — 

"  O  idol  of  my  dreams !  whate'er 
**Thy  nature  be  —  human,  divine, 

**Or  but  half  heavenly  —  still  too  fair, 
** Too  heavenly  to  be  ever  mine! 

**  Wonderful  Spirit  who  dost  make 
**  Slumber  so  lovely  that  it  seems 

**No  longer  life  to  live  awake, 

**  Since    heaven    itself    descends   in 
dreams, 

**  Why  do  I  ever  lose  thee?  why 
**  \Vhen  on  thy  realms  and  thee  I  gtie 

'*  Still  drops  that  veil,  which  I  could  die, 
**  Oh !  gladly,  but  one  hour  to  raise? 

**  Long  ere  such  miracles  as  thou 
**  And  thine  came  o'er  my  thoughts, 
a  thirst 

**  For  light  was  in  this  soul  which  now 
**Thy  looks, have  into  passion  nurst. 

**  There  *s  nothing  bright  above,  below, 
•*  In   sky  —  earth  —  ocean,   that  this 
breast 
**  Doth  not  intensely  burn  to  know, 
•*And  thee,  thee,  thee,  o'er  all  the 
rest! 

"Then  come,  oh  Spirit,  from  behind 
**  The  curtains  of  thy  radiant  home, 

**  If  thou  wouldst  be  as  angel  shrined, 
**  Or  loved  and  claspt  as  mortal,  come ! 

**  Bring  all  thy  dazzling  wonders  here, 
**  That  I  may,  waking,  know  and  sec; 

**  Or  waft  me  hence  to  thy  own  spbtrrc, 
'*  Thy  heaven  or  —  ay,  even  tkat  with 
theet 
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"  Demon  or  God,  who  boldest  the  book 
**  Of  knowledge  spread  beneath  thine 
eye, 

*'  Give  me,  with  thee,  but  one  bright  look 
**  Into  its  leaves  and  let  me  die ! 

**  By  those  ethereal  wings  whose  way 
'*  Lies  thro'  an  element  so  fraught 

"  With  living  Mind  that  as  they  play 
**  Their  every  movement  is  a  thought ! 

"  By  that  bright,  wreathed  hair,  between 
**  Whose  sunny  clusters  the  sweet  wind 

*•  Of  Paradise  so  late  hath  been 
"  And  left  its  fragrant  soul  behind  ! 

**  By  those  impassioned  eyes  that  melt 
''Their  light  into  the  inmost  heart, 

*'  Like  sunset  in  the  waters,  felt 
"  As  molten  fire  thro*  every  part  — 

**  I  do  implore  thee,  oh  most  bright 
**  And  worshipt  Spirit,  shine  but  o*er 

**  My  waking,  wondering  eyes  thb  night, 
**  This  one    blest    night  —  I   ask   no 
moret" 

Eihausted,  breathless,  as  she  said 
These  burning  words,  her  languid  head 
Upon  the  altar's  steps  she  cast. 
As  if  that  brain -throb  were  its  last  — 

Till,  startled  by  the  breathing,  nigh, 
Of  lips  that  echoed  back  her  sigh. 
Sudden  her  brow  again  she  raised; 

And  there,  just  lighted  on  the  shrine, 
Beheld  me  —  not  as  I  had  blazed 

Around  her,  full  of  light  divine. 
In  her  late  dreams,  but  softened  down 
Into  more  mortal  grace;  —  my  crown 
Of  Bowers,  too  radiant  for  this  world. 

Left  hanging  on  yon  starry  steep; 
My  wing<  shut  up,  like  banners  furled, 

When  Peace  hath  put  their  pomp  to 
sleep; 

Or  like  autumnal  clouds  that  keep 
Their  lightnings  sheathed  rather  than  mar 
The  dawning  hour  of  some  young  star; 
And  nothing  left  but  what  beseemed 

The  accessible,  tho*  glorious  mate 
Of  m>rtal  woman  —  whose  eyes  beamed 

Back  upon  hers,  as  passionate; 


Whose   ready   heart   brought   flame   for 

flame. 
Whose  sin,  whose  madness  was  the  same; 
And  whose  soul  lost  in  that  one  hour 

For  her  and  for  her  love  —  oh  more 
Of  heaven's  light  than  even  the  power 

Of  heaven  itself  could  now  restore ! 

And  yet,  that  hour !  — 

The  Spirit  here 
Stopt  in  his  utterance  as  if  words 
Gave  way  beneath  the  wild  career 

Of   his  then  rushing   thoughts  —  like 
chords, 
Midway  in  some  enthusiast's  song, 
Breaking  beneath  a  touch  too  strong; 
While  the  clenched  hand  upon  the  brow 
Told  how  remembrance  throbbed  there 

now! 
But  soon  't  was  o'er  —  that  casual  blaxe 
From  the  sunk  fire  of  other  days  — 
That  relic  of  a  flame  whose  burning 

Had  been  too  fierce  to  be  relumed, 
Soon  past  away,  and  the  youth  turning 
To    his    bright     listeners    thus    re- 
sumed :  — 

Days,  months  elapsed,  and,  tho*  what 

most 

On  earth  I  sighed  for  was  mine,  all  — 

Yet  —  was  I  happy?    God,  thou  know'st, 

Howe'er  they  smile  and  feign  and  boast. 

What  happiness  is  theirs,  who  fall ! 
*T  was  bitterest  anguish  —  made  more 

keen 
Even  by  the  love,  the  bliss,  between 
Whose   throbs  it  came,  like  gleams  of 
hell 
In  agonizing  cross-light  given 
Athwart  the  glimpses,  they  who  dwell 
In  purgatory  '  catch  of  heaven ! 

1  Called  bv  the  Mussulman*:  Al  Araf  —  a  tort 
of  wall  or  partition  ^fthith,  aiciudinj;  to  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  K«>ran,  srparates  htll  frr>m  para- 
dise, and  where  thev.  who  h.ive  not  merits  suf- 
ficient to  gain  them  immediate  admittance  into 
heaven,  are  supi>osrd  to  stand  (or  a  certain 
peri'xl.  alternately  tantalised  and  tormented  by 
the  sights  that  are  on  either  side  presented  to 
them. 

Manes,  who  borrowed  in  many  instances  from 
the  PlatonistA,  placed  hi«  pur^tories,  or  places 
of  purific  ition,  in  tlie  Sun  and  Moon.  —  .^om- 
soi^re,  I IV.  iii.  cha^.  8. 
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The  only  feeling  that  to  me 

Seemed  joy  —  or  rather  my  sole  rest 
From  aching  misery  —  was  to  see 

My  young,   proud,    blooming    Lius 
blest. 
She,  the  fair  fountain  of  all  ill 

To  my  lost  soul  —  whom  yet  its  thirst 
Fervidly  panted  after  still, 

And  found  the  charm  fresh  as  at  first  — 
To  see  her  happy  —  to  reflect 

Whatever  beams  still  round  me  played 
Of  former  pride,  of  glory  wreckt, 

On   her,    my    Moon,    whose   light    I 
made, 

And   whose   soul   worshipt   even  my 
shade  — 
This  was,  I  own,  enjoyment  —  this 
My  sole,  last  lingering  glimpse  of  bliss. 
And    proud   she  was,    fair   creature !  — 
proud, 

Beyond  what  even  most  queenly  stirs 
In  woman's  heart,  nor  would  have  bowed 

That  beautiful  young  brow  of  hers 
To  aught  beneath  the  First  above. 
So  high  she  deemed  her  Cherub's  love  ! 

Then  too  that  passion  hourly  growing 

Stronger  and  stronger  —  to  which  even 
Her  love  at  times  gave  way  —  of  knowing 

Every    thing    strange    in    earth    and 
heaven ; 
Not  only  all  that,  full  revealed. 

The  eternal  Alla  loves  to  show. 
But  all  that  He  hath  wisely  scaled 

In  darkness  for  man  tiot  to  know  — 
Even  this  desire,  alas!  ill-starred 

And  fatal  as  it  was,  I  sought 
To  feed  each  minute,  and  unbarred 

Such  realms  of  wonder  on  her  thought 
As  ne'er  till  then  had  let  their  light 
Escape  on  any  mortal's  sight ! 
In  the  deep  earth  —  beneath  the  sea  — 

Thro'   caves  of  fire  —  thro'   wilds  of 
air  — 
Wherever  sleeping  Mystery 

Had    spread    her    curtain,   we    were 
there  — 
Love  still  beside  us  as  we  went. 
At  home  in  each  new  element 

And  sure  of  worship  everywhere  I 

Then  first  was  Nature  taught  to  lay 
The  wealth  of  all  her  kingdoms  down 


At  woman's  worshipt  feet  and  say, 
**  Bright    creature,   this   is   all   thiDe 

own!  " 
Then    first   were    diamonds    from    the 

night,! 
Of  earth's  deep  centre  brought  to  light 
And  made  to  grace  the  conquering  way 
Of  proud  young  beauty  with  their  ray. 

Then  too  the  pearl  from  out  its  shell 

Unsightly,  in  the  sunless  sea, 
(As  't  were  a  spirit,  forced  to  dwell 

In  form  unlovely)  was  set  free. 
And  round  the  neck  of  woman  threw 
A  light  it  lent  and  borrowed  too. 
For  never  did  this  maid  —  whate'er 

The  ambition  of  the  hour  —  forget 
Her  sex's  pride  in  being  fair; 
Nor  that  adornment,  tasteful,  rare. 
Which  makes  the  mighty  magnet,  set 
In  Woman's  form,  more  mighty  yet. 
Nor  was  there  aught  within  the  range 

Of  my  swift  wing  in  sea  or  air, 
Of  beautiful  or  grand  or  strange. 
That,  quickly  as  her  wish  could  change, 

I  did  not  seek,  with  such  fond  care. 
That  when  I  've  seen  her  look  above 

At  some  bright  star  admiringly, 
I  've  said,  **Nay,  look  not  there,  mj 
love,* 

•*  Alas,  I  can  not  give  it  thee  !*' 

But  not  alone  the  wonders  found 
Thro'  Nature's  realm  —  the  unveiled, 
material. 
Visible  glories,  that  abound 
Thro'  all  her  vast,  enchanted  ground — 

1  **  Queiqu^s  gnomes  tUsireux  dt  drr>enir 
immartelst  avoieni  voulu  gagner  let  bamnti 
gracts  €U%  nos  filUsy  ei  Unr  avoieni  a^^orti  de* 
pier rer its  dont  th  sont  gardieiu  naiurels :  et  cet 
auteurs  ont  cru,  s^apfmyans  sur  U  livre  d^ Enoch 
mal-entendu^  que  c*itoieni  des  PUges  qme  let 
anget  anumreux"  etc.  —  Comte  de  Guhaiis. 

As  the  fiction  of  the  loves  of  angels  with 
women  gave  birth  to  the  fanciful  world  of  sylphs 
and  gnomes,  so  we  owe  to  it  also  the  indention 
of  those  beautiful  Genii  and  Peris,  which  eml>el- 
Itsh  so  much  the  mythology  of  the  East ;  for  in 
the  fabulous  histories  of  Caioumarath,  of  Tha- 
murath,  etc,  these  spiritual  creatures  are  always 
represented  as  the  descendants  of  Seth,  and 
called  the  Bani  Algiann,  or  children  of  Giano. 

2  I  am  aware  that  this  happy  saying  of  Lord 
Albemarle's  l<»ses  much  of  its  grace  and  playful- 
ness, by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  6ut  a 
human  lover. 
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Bot  whatsoe'er  unseen,  ethereal, 
Dwells  far  away  from  human  sense, 
Wrapt  in  its  own  intelligence  — 
The  mystery  of  that  Fountain-head, 

From  which  all  vital  spirit  runs. 
Ail  breath  of  Life,  where'er  't  is  spread 

Thro'  men  or  angels,  flowers  or  suns  — 
The  workings  of  the  Almighty  Mind, 
When  first  o'er  Chaos  he  designed 
The  outlines  of  this  world,  and  thro* 

That  depth  of  darkness  —  like  the  bow. 
Called  out  of  rain-clouds  hue  by  hue  *  — 

Saw    the     grand,     gradual     picture 
grow;^ 
The  covenant  with  human  kind 

By  AlXA  made  ^  —  the  chains  of  Fate 
He  round  himself  and  them  hath  twined, 

Till  his  high  task  he  consummate;  — 

Till  good  from  evil,  love  from  hate, 
Shall  be  workt  out  thro'  sin  and  pain. 
And  Fate  shall  loose  her  iron  chain 
And  all  be  free,  be  bright  again ! 

Soch  were  the  deep-drawn  mysteries. 

And  some,  even  more  obscure,  pro- 
found. 
And  wildering  to  the  mind  than  these, 

Which  —  far     as     woman's    thought 
could  sound. 
Or  a  fallen,  outlawed  spirit  reach  — 
She  dared  to  learn  and  I  to  teach. 
Till  -^  filled  with  such  unearthly  lore, 

Aod  mingling  the  pure  light  it  brings 
With  much  that  fancy  had  bMcfore 

Shed  in  false,  tinted  glimmerings  — 
The  eothosiast  girl  spoke  out,  as  one 

Inspired,  among  her  own  dark  race, 
^^'ho  from   their  ancient  shrines  would 

run, 
Leaving  their  holy  rites  undone, 

To  gase  upon  her  holier  face. 
And  tho'  bot  wild  the  things  she  spoke, 
Vet  mid  that  play  of  error's  smoke 

Into  fair  shapes  by  fancy  curled, 

.  1  AocortEng  to  Whitehurst't  theory,  the  mtn- 
tiotof  ndabows  by  an  antediluvian  angel  i«  an 
J^^oatsm;  as  he  says,  "There  was  no  rain 
H^«  the  flood,  and  consequently  no  rainbow, 
«Wdi  accoaots  for  the  novelty  of  this  sight  after 
tlteDeli^r 

S  For  the  terms  of  this  compact,  of  which  the 
**fsls  ware  supposed  to  be  witnesses,  see  the 
™p(cr  of  the  Koran,  entitled  Al  Anif,  and 
*e  avtkle  "  Adam  "  in  D'Herbelot. 


Some  gleams  of  pure  religion  broke  — 
Glimpses  that  have  not  yet  awoke. 

But  startled  the  still  dreaming  world ! 
Oh  !  many  a  truth,  remote,  sublime. 

Which  Heaven  would  from  the  minds 
of  men 
Have  kept  concealed  till  its  own  time. 

Stole  out  in  these  revealments  then  — 
Revealments  dim  that  have  forerun. 
By  ages,  the  great,  Sealing  One  1  ' 
Like  that  imperfect  dawn  or  light  * 

Escaping  from  the  Zodiac's  signs, 
Which   makes    the    doubtful    east    half 
bright. 

Before  the  real  rooming  shines ! 

Thus  did  some  moons  of  bliss  go  by  — 

Of  bliss  to  her  who  saw  but  love 
And   knowledge   throughout   earth   and 

sky; 
To  whose  enamoured  soul  and  eye, 
I  seemed  —  as  is  the  sun  on  high  — 

The  light  of  all  below,  above, 
The  spirit  of  sea  and  land  and  air. 
Whose  influence,  felt  every  where, 
Spread  from  its  centre,  her  own  heart. 
Even  to  the  world's  extremcst  part; 
While  thro*  that  world  her  reinless  mind 

Had  now  careered  so  fast  and  far. 
That  earth  itself  seemed  left  behind 
And  her  proud  fancy  unconfined 

Already  saw  Heaven's  gates  ajar! 

Happy  enthusiast !  still,  oh!  still 
Spite  of  my  own  heart's  mortal  chill. 
Spite  of  that  double- fronted  sorrow 

Which  looks  at  once  before  and  back. 
Beholds  the  yesterday,  the  morrow, 

And      sees    both     comfortless,     both 
black  — 
Spite  of  all  this,  I  could  have  still 
In  her  delight  forgot  all  ill; 
Or  if  pain  icould  not  be  forgot, 
At  least  have  borne  and  murmured  not. 
When  thoughts  of  an  offended  heaven, 

Of  sinfulness,  which  I  — even  I, 
While   down    its   sleep   most   headlong 
driven  — 


3  In  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  great 
Prophets  who  had  preceded  him,  Mahomet  rep- 
resented his  own  mission  as  the  final  "  Sfol,^*  or 
consummation  of  them  all. 

4  The  Zodiacal  Light. 
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Well  knew  could  never  be  forgiven, 

C  uuc  k>'ei  me  with  an  agony 
Ucvonu  all  reach  of  mortal  woe  — 
A  :*^aun:  kepi  for  those  who  know, 
K.tK)w  .i't*y  thing,  and —  worst  of  all  — 
kaow  aaU  love  \ irtue  while  they  fall! 
I'Nvii  ihcii  her  presence  had  the  power 

lo   sovuljc,  to  warm  —  nay,  even   to 
t>Ie>ii  — 
It  cvci  bliss  could  graft  its  flower 

v^>ii  ^icm  so  lull  of  bitterness  — 
b.\u»  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me 

Hioughl   warmth  and  radiance  if   not 

1  kc  iiK>onlight  oVr  a  troubled  sea, 
bii^hicuing  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 

v.>ti  t\.K>  >^hcn  that  disheartening  fear, 

\V  huh  all  who  love,  beneath  yon  sky, 
Kcl  v^hcu  ihcy  gaie  on  what  is  dear  — 

I  ho  dicadtul  thought  that  it  must  die! 
\  hal  dcNoluiing  thought  which  comes 
Into  uKu's  happiest  hours  and  homes; 
W  hvk-vc  uK-lancholy  boding  flings 
I K  aih\  shadow  o'er  the  brightest  things, 
Siv  nUcn  I  he  infant's  bloom  and  spreads 
\\\<  mave  U-ncath  young  lovers'  heads! 
Ww^  tcar»  so  sad  to  all  —  to  me 

MvK^i  tull  ot  sadness  from  the  thought 
\  h.a  I  must  still  live  on,*  when  she 
Would,  like  the  snow  that  on  the  sea 

bcil  vc^loiday,  in  vain  be  sought; 
Iku  h.avcn  to  nic  this  final  seal 

VM  .»ii  c<ulh's  sorrow  would  deny, 
V  ul  I  vU  inally  nuist  feel 

Ihv  vlvul)  pauj;  without  power  to  die! 
K\oi  iS  X.  ho  toiul  endearments — fond 
V.  .vvt  v'lvu.ht  the  sweet  bond 
t\v.\i  h   »'i  aud   heart  —  could   charm 
*\\a\  ; 
Sx  v^v  'k»  Ks»k*  no  clouds  would  Slay, 
vS        ''  \  vtui  \W\\  gloom  was  gone, 
t  M       vi '  V.«v  ^^  put  a  glory  on  ! 

•    ,    ..«i^  'I  »N  not  for  the  wrong, 
•  «  \ ,  U»  Iv  happy  long ; 

\        \       «.!  i»v»\\  hati  sunk  within 

.     . »       w  v^t  \\K'\  tempter's  sin, 
»  .^  1   k  s  \\  n  Omnipotence 

.    \    S,   talcd  victim  thence! 

.   %\    , .  \  K.'V*v\rr,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of 

^     y  »*  vKi.ioi'*.  tlut  all  souls,  not  only 

^  t  k  Mv.tli.  Using  either  on  land  or  in 

t     .  \V  **^*1»  a1»o,  miut  necessarily 


Listen  and  if  a  tear  there  be 

Left  in  your  hearts  weep  it  for  me. 

T  was  on  the  evening  of  a  day. 
Which  we  in  love  had  dreamt  away; 
In  that  same  garden,  where  —  the  pride 
Of  seraph  splendor  laid  aside. 
And   those  wings   furled,   whose    open 

light 
For  mortal  gaze  were  else  too  bright  — 
I  first  had  stood  before  her  sight, 
And  found  myself  —  oh,  ecstasy. 

Which  even  in  pain  I  ne'er  forget  — 
Worshipt  as  only  God  should  be. 

And  loved  as  never  man  was  yet ! 
In  that  same  garden  where  we  now, 

Thoughtfully  side  by  side  reclining, 
Her  eyes  turned  upward  and  her  brow 

With  its  own  silent  fancies  shining. 

It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still 

As  ever  blusht  on  wave  or  bower, 
Smiling  from  heaven  as  if  naught  ill 

Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour. 
Yet  I  remember  both  grew  sad 

In  looking  at  that  light  —  even  she, 
Of  heart  so  fresh  and  brow  so  glad. 

Felt  the  still  hour's  solemnity, 
And  thought  she  saw  in  that  repose 

The  death -hour  not  alone  of  light, 
But  of  this  whole  fair  world — the  dose 

Of  all  things  beautiful  and  bright  — 
The  last,  grand  sunset,  in  whose  ray 
Nature  herself  died  calm  away ! 

At  length,  as  tho'  some  livelier  thought 
Had  suddenly  her  fancy  caught, 
She  turned  upon  me  her  dark  eyes. 

Dilated  into  that  full  shape 
They  took  in  joy,  reproach,  surprise, 

As  H  were  to  let  more  soul  escape, 
And,  playfully  as  on  my  head 
Her    white    hand    rested,    smiled    and 
said :  — 

**  I  had  last  night  a  dream  of  thee, 
"  Resembling  those  divine  ones,  given, 

**  Like  preludes  to  sweet  minstrels}*, 
**  Before   thou    earnest    thyself    fronr 
heaven. 

**  The  same  rich  wreath  was  on  thy  brow, 
**  Dazzling  as  if  of  starlight  made; 
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"And  these  wings,  lying  darkly  now, 
"  Like  meteors  round  thee  flasht  and 
played. 

"Thou  stoodest,  all  bright,  as  in  those 
dreams, 
"  As  if  just  wafted  from  above, 
"  Mingling  earth's  warmth  with  heaven's 
beams, 
"A  creature  to  adore  and  love. 

'*  Sudden  I  felt  thee  draw  me  near 
"To  thy  pure   heart,    where,    fondly 
placed, 

"1  seemed  within  the  atmosphere 
"Of  that  exhaling  light  embraced; 

"  And  felt  mcthought  the  ethereal  flame 
"Pass  from  thy  purer  soul  to  mine; 

"Till  —  oh,  too  blissful — I  became, 
"Like  thee,  all  spirit,  all  divine ! 

"  Sty,  why  did  dream  so  blest  come  o'er 
me, 
"If,  now  I  wake,  't  is  faded,  gone? 
"  When  will  my  Cherub  shine  before  me 
"Thus    radiant,    as    in     heaven     he 
shone  ? 

"  When  shall  I,  waking,  be  allowed 
"To  gaze  upon  those  perfect  charms, 

"  And  clasp  thee  once  without  a  cloud, 
"A  chill  of  earth,  within  these  arms? 

"Oh  what  a  pride  to  say,  this,  this 
"  Is  my  own  Angel  —  all  divine, 

"  And  pure  and  dazzling  as  he  is 
"  And  fresh  from  heaven  —  he  *s  mine, 
he  's  mine ! 

"Thinkest    thou,    were    Lius    in    thy 
pbce, 

"  A  creature  of  yon  lofty  skies, 
"  She  would  have  hid  one  single  grace, 

"One  glory  from  her  lover's  eyes? 

"No,  no  —  then,  if  thou  lovest  like  me, 
"  Shine  out,  young  Spirit  in  the  blaze 

**  Of  thy  most  proud  divinity, 
"  Nor  think  thou  'It  wound  this  mor- 
tal gaze.     * 


**  Too  long  and  oft  I  've  looked  upon 
**  Those    ardent    eyes,   intense    even 
thus  — 
"Too  near  the  stars  themselves  have 
gone, 
**To  fear  aught  grand  or  luminous. 

"Then   doubt   me  not — oh!  who  can 
say 
•*  But  that  this  dream  may  yet  come 
true 
"And  my  blest  spirit  drink  thy  ray, 
"Till  it  becomes  all  heavenly  too? 

"  Let  me  this  once  but  feel  the  flame 
"Of    those    spread   wings,  the   very 
pride 

"  Will  change  my  nature,  and  this  frame 
"  By  the  mere  touch  be  deified !  " 

Thus  spoke  the  maid,  as  one  not  used 
To  be  by  earth  or  heaven  refused  — 
As  one  who  knew  her  influence  o'er 

All  creatures,  whatsoe'er  they  were. 
And  tho'  to  heaven  she  could  not  soar. 

At  least  would  bring  down  heaven  to 
her. 

Little  did  she,  alas !  or  I  — 

Even  I,  whose  soul,  but  half-way  yet 
Immerged  in  sin's  obscurity 
Was  as  the  earth  whereon  we  lie. 

O'er  half  whose  disk  the  sun  is  set  — 
Little  did  we  foresee  the  fate. 

The  dreadful  —  how  can  it  l)e  told? 
Such  pain,  such  anguish  to  relate 

Is  o'er  again  to  feel,  behold ! 
But,    charged   as   'tis,    my   heart   must 

speak 
Its  sorrow  out  or  it  will  break  ! 
Some  dark  misgivings  hnd^  I  own. 

Past  for  a  moment  thro'  my  breast  — 
Fears  of  some  danger,  vague,  unknown, 

To  one,  or  l)oth  —  something  unblest 

To  happen  from  this  proud  request. 
But  soon  these  Ixxiing  fancie*.  fled; 

Nor  saw  I  aught  that  could  forbid 
My  full  rcvealment  save  the  dread 

Of  that  first  dazzle,  when,  unhid, 

Such  light  should  burst  upon  a  lid 
Ne'er  tried  in  heaven;  — and  even  this 

glare 
She  might,  by  love's  own  nursing  care. 
Be,  like  young  eagles,  taught  to  bear. 
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For  well  I  knew,  the  lustre  shed 

From    cherub  wings,   when    proudliest 
spread, 

Was  in  its  nature  lambent,  pure. 
And  innocent  as  is  the  light 

The  glow-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 
Her  male  to  her  green  bower  at  night. 

Oft  had  I  in  the  mid-air  swept 

Thro'    clouds    in    which   the   lightning 
slept, 

As  in  its  lair,  ready  to  spring. 

Yet  waked  it  not  —  tho'  from  my  wing 

A  thousand  sparks  fell  glittering ! 

Oft  too  when  round  me  from  above 
The  feathered  snow  in  all  its  white- 
ness, 

Fell    like    the    moultings    of    heaven's 
Dovei'  — 
So  harmless,  tho*  so  full  of  brightness, 

Was  my  brow's   wreath   that   it   would 
shake 

From  off  its  flowers  each  downy  flake 

As  delicate,  unmelted,  fair. 

And  cool  as  they  had  lighted  there. 

Nay  even  with  LiLis  —  had  I  not 

Around  her  sleep  all  radiant  beamed, 
Hung  o'er  her  sluml>ers  nor  forgot 

To  kiss  her  eyelids  as  she  dreamed? 
And  yet  at  morn  from  that  repose, 

Had   she   not  waked,  unscathed  and 
bright, 
As  doth  the  pure,  unconscious  rose, 

Tho'  by  the  fire-fly  kist  all  night? 

Thus  having  —  as,  alas !  deceived 
By  my  sin's  blindness,  I  Klieved  — 
No  cause  for  dread  and  those  dark  eyes 
Now  fixt  upon  roe  eagerly 

1  The  rv>ve,  or  pij^on  which  attended  Ma- 
homet as  hi$  Familiar,  and  wa«  frequently  seen 
to  wlus^)er  into  hi»  ear.  was,  if  I  recollect  riKht, 
one  of  that  select  numl>cr  of  animals  f  including 
also  the  ant  of  Solomon,  the  Ao^  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  etc)  which  were  thought  bv  the 
Prophet   worthy  of  admission  into  Paradise. 

"The  Moslems  have  a  tratiition  that  Mahon»et 
was  saved  (when  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave  in 
Mount  Shur)  by  his  pursuers  finding  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  covered  by  a  spider's  web,  and  a 
nest  built  by  two  piigeons  at  the  entrance,  with 
two  eggs  unbroken  in  it,  which  made  them 
think  no  one  could  have  entered  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  say.  Mahomet  enjoined  his 
f  ilowers  to  lo  >k  upon  pigeons  as  sacred,  and 
never  to  kill  a  spider."  —  *t/«?«/m«  Umversal 
Histmry^  vol.  L 


As  tho*  the  unlocking  of  the  ikies 

Then  waited  but  a  sign  from  me  — 
How  could  I  pause?  how  even  let  faU 

A  word,  a  whisper  that  could  stir 
In  her  proud  heart  a  doubt  that  all 

I  brought  from  heaven  belonged    to 
her? 
Slow  from  her  side  I  rose,  while  she 
Arose  too,  mutely,  tremblingly, 
But  not  with  fear  —  all  hope,  and  prHle« 

She  waited  for  the  awful  boon. 
Like  priestesses  at  eventide 

Watching  the  rise  of  the  full  inooa 
Whose   light,  when  once   its  orb  hath 

shone, 
'T  will  madden  them  to  look  upon  I 

Of  all  my  glories,  the  bright  crown 
Which  when  I  last  from  heaven  tune 

down 
Was  left  behind  me  in  yon  star 
That  shines  from  out  those  clouds  afar,  — 
Where,  relic  sad,  *t  is  treasured  yet. 
The  downf alien  angel's  coronet !  — 
Of  all  my  glories,  this  alone 
W^as  wanting:  — but  the  illumined  brow. 
The  sun -bright  locks,  the  eyes  that  ik>w 
Had  love's  spcjl  added  to  their  own. 
And  poured  a  light  till  then  unknown; — 

The  unfolded  wings  that  in  their  play 
Shed  sparkles  bright  as  Alla's  throne; 

All  I  could  bring  of  heaven's  array. 

Of  that  rich  panoply  of  charms 
A  Cherub  moves  in,  on  the  day 
Of  his  best  pomp,  I  now  put  on; 
And,  proud  that  in  her  eyes  I  shone 

Thus  glorious,  glided  to  her  arms; 
Which  still  (tho',  at  a  sight  so  splendid. 

Her  dazzled  brow  had  instantly 
Sunk  on  her  breast,)  were  wide  extended 

To  clasp  the  form  she  durst  iK>t  see !  * 
Great  Heaven  !  how  could  thy  vengeance 

light 
So  bitterly  on  one  so  bright? 
How   could   the   hand   that    gave   such 

charms. 
Blast  them  again  in  love's  own  arms? 
Scarce  had  I  touched  her  shrinking  frame. 

When  —  oh  most  horrible !  —  I  felt 


2  **  Mohammed  [says  Sale],  thovgh  a  prophet, 
was  not  able  to  l>ear  the  sight  of  Gabriel,  when 
he  appeared  in  his  proper  f<>nn,  much  less  would 
others  be  able  to  support  it.'* 
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That  erciy  spark  of  that  pure  flame  — 

Pure,  while  among  the  stars  I  dwelt  — 
Was  DOW  by  my  transgression  turned 
iDto  gross,  earthly  fire,  which  burned, 
Homed  all  it  touched  as  fast  as  eye 

Could    follow     the    fierce,   ravening 
flashes; 
Till  there  — oh  God,  I  still  ask  why 
Such  doom  was  hers  ?  —  I  saw  her  lie 

Blackening  within  my  arms  to  ashes ! 
That  brow,  a  glory  but  to  see  — 

Those  lips  whose  touch  was  what  the 
first 
Fresh  cup  of  immortality 

h  to  a  new-made  angel's  thirst  1 
Those    clasping    arms,    within    whose 

round  — 
My  heart's  horizon  —  the  whole  bound 
Of  its  hope,  prospect,  heaven  was  found ! 
Which,  even  in  this  dread  moment,  fond 

As  when  they  first  were  round  me  cast, 
Loosed  not  in  death  the  fatal  bond, 

But,  burning,  held  me  to  the  last ! 
AH,  all,  that,  but  that  morn,  had  seemed 
As  if  Love's   self  there   breathed   and 

beamed. 
Now  parched  and  black  before  me  lay, 
Withering  in  agony  away; 
And  mine,  oh  misery !  mine  the  flame 
From  which  this  desolation  came;  — 
I,  the  curst  spirit  whose  caress 
Had  blasted  all  that  loveliness  1 

T  was  maddening !  —  but  now  hear  even 


Had  death,  death  only,  been  the  curse 
I  brought  upon  her  —  had  the  doom 
But  ended  here,  when  her  young  bloom 
Lay  in  the  dust  —  and  did  the  spirit 
No  part  of  that  fell  curse  inherit, 
T  were  not   lo  dreadful  —  but,   come 

near  — 
Too  shocking  't  is  for  earth  to  hear  — 
Jist  when  her  eyes  in  fading  took 
Their  last,  keen,  agonized  farewell, 
And  looked  in  mine  with  — oh,  that  look  ! 
Great  vengeful   Power,  whatever  the 

beU 
TboQ  mayst  to  human  souls  assign, 
The  memory  of  that  look  is  mine !  — 

In  her  last  struggle,  on  my  brow 
Her  ashy  lips  a  kiss  imprest, 


So  withering !  —  I  feel  it  now  — 

*T  was  fire — but  fire,  even  more  unblest 
Than  was  my  own,  and  like  that  flame, 
The  angels  shudder  but  to  name, 
Hell's  everlasting  element ! 

Deep,  deep  it  pierced  into  my  brain, 
Maddening  and  torturing  as  it  went; 
And  here,  mark  here,  the  brand,  the 
stain 
It  left  upon  my  front  —  burnt  in 
By  that  last  kiss  of  love  and  sin  — 
A  brand  which  all  the  pomp  and  pride 
Of  a  fallen  Spirit  cannot  hide  I 

But  is  it  thus,  dread  Providence  — 

Can  it  indeed  be  thus,  that  she 
Who,  (but  for  one  proud,  fond  offence,) 

Had  honored  heaven  itself,  should  be 
Now  doomed  —  1  cannot  speak  it  —  no, 
Merciful  Alla  !  *tis  not  so  — 
Never  could  lips  divine  have  said 
The  fiat  of  a  fate  so  dread. 
And  yet,  that  look  —  so  deeply  fraught 

With  more  than  anguish,  with  despair — 
That  new,  fierce  fire,  resembling  naught 

In   heaven   or  earth  —  this  scorch   I 
bear ! — 
Oh  —  for  the  first  time  that  these  knees 

Have  bent  before  thee  since  my  fall. 
Great  Power,  if  ever  thy  decrees 

Thou  couldst  for  prayer  like  mine  recall. 
Pardon  that  spirit,  and  on  me. 

On  me,  who  taught  her  pride  to  err. 
Shed  out  each  drop  of  agony 

Thy  burning  phial  keeps  for  her ! 
See  too  where  low  beside  me  kneel 

Two  other  outcasts  who,  iho*  gone 
And  lost  themselves,  yet  dare  to  feel 

And  pray  for  that  poor  mortal  one. 
Alas,  too  well,  too  well  they  know 
The  pain,  the  penitence,  the  woe 
That  Passion  brings  upon  the  best, 
The  wisest,  and  the  loveliest.  — 
Oh !  who  is  to  be  saved,  if  such 

Bright,  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven; 
So  loath  they  wander,  and  so  much 

Their  very  wanderings   lean  towards 
heaven ! 
Again,  I  cry.  Just  Power,  transfer 

That  creature's  suffering's  all  to  me  — 

Mine,  mine  the  guilt,  the  torment  be. 
To  save  one  minute's  pain  to  her, 

Let  mine  last  all  eternity  1 
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**Come,  pray  with  me,  my  sciaph  love, 

•*  My  angel-lord,  come  pray  with  roe; 
**  In  vain  to-night  my  lip  hath  strove 
**  To  send  one  holy  prayer  alwve  — 
**  The  knee  may  bend,  the  lip  may  move, 

"But  pray  I  can  not,  without  thee! 
**  I  've  fed  the  altar  in  my  bower 

**  With   droppings    from   the  incense 
tree; 
**  I  *ve  sheltered  it  from  wind  and  shower, 
**  But  dim  it  burns  the  livelong  hour, 
**  As  if,  like  me,  it  had  no  power 

**0f  life  or  lustre  without  theel 

**  A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 

**  To  drift  upon  the  moonless  sea, 
**  A  lute,  whose  leading  chord  is  gone, 
**  A  wounded  bird  that  hath  but  one 
**  Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon, 
**  Are  like  what  I  am  without  thee! 

**Then  ne'er,  my  spirit-love,  divide, 

**  In  life  or  death,  thyself  from  me; 
•*  But  when  again  in  sunny  pride 
*•  Thou  walk*st  thro'  Eden,  let  me  glide, 
**  A  prostrate  shadow,  by  thy  side  — 
"  Oh  happier  thus  than  without  thee !" 

The  song  had  ceased  when  from  the  wood 

Which  sweeping  down  that  airy  height, 
Reached   the   lone   spot   whereon  they 
stood  — 

There  suddenly  shone  out  a  light 
From  a  clear  lamp,  which,  as  it  blaied 
Across  the  brow  of  one,  who  raised 
Its  flame  aloft  (as  if  to  throw 
The  light  upon  that  group  below), 
Displayed  two  eyes  sparkling  between 
The  dusky  leaves,  such  as  are  seen 
By  fancy  only,  in  those  faces. 

That  haunt  a  poet's  walk  at  even, 
Looking  from  out  their  leafy  places 

Upon  his  dreams  of  love  and  heaven. 
*T  was  but  a  moment  —  the  blush  brought 
OVr  all  her  features  at  the  thought 

Of  being  seen  thus,  late,  alone, 
By  any  but  the  eyes  she  sought, 

Had  scarcely  for  an  instant  shone 

Thro'  the  dark  leaves  when  she  was 
gone  — 
Gone,  like  a  meteor  that  o'erhead 
Suddenly  shines,  and,  ere  we've  said, 
«*  Behold,  how  beautiful  1  •»  —  't  is  fled. 
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Yet  ere  she  went  ihe  words,  **  I  come, 
**  I  come,  my  Nama,"  reached  her  ear, 
In  that  kind  voice,  familiar,  dear, 

Which  tells  of  confidence,  of  home,  — 
Of  habit,  that  hath  drawn  hearts  near, 

Tiil  they  grow  one^  —  of  faith  sincere, 

And  all  that  Love  most  loves  to  hear; 

A  music  breathing  of  the  past, 
The  present  and  the  time  to  be. 

Where  Hope  and  Memory  to  the  last 
Lengthen  out  life's  true  harmony ! 

Nor  long  did  he  whom  call  so  kind 
Summoned  away  remain  behind; 
Nor  did  there  need  much  time  to  tell 

WTiat  they  —  alas !  more  fallen  than  he 
From  happiness  and  heaven  —  knew  well. 

His  gentler  love's  short  history  1 

Thos  did  it  run  —  not  as  he  told 

The  tale  himself,  but  as  *t  is  graved 
Upon  the  tablets  that,  of  old. 

By  Seth  *  were  from  the  deluge  saved, 
All  written  over  with  sublime 

And  saddening  legends  of  the  unblest 
But  glorious  Spirits  of  that  time, 

And  this  young  AngePs  'mong  the  rest. 

THIRD  ANGEL'S  STORY. 

Among  the  Spirits,  of  pure  flame. 
That  in  the  eternal  heavens  abide  — 

Circles  of  light  that  from  the  same 
Unclouded  centre  sweeping  wide, 
Carry  its  beams  on  every  side  — 

Like  spheres  of  air  that  waft  around 

The  undulations  of  rich  sound  — 

1  Seth  is  a  fciTorite  personage  among  the 
Orieocds,  and  acts  a  conspicuous  part  in  many 
o<  ibeir  most  extravagant  romances.  The  Syn- 
ant  pretended  to  have  a  Testament  of  this  Patri- 
trch  in  their  possession,  in  wliich  was  explained 
tile  whole  the  >loKy  of  angels,  their  different 
wiers.  etc-  The  Curds,  too  (as  Hyde  mentions 
h  his  Appendix),  have  a  book,  which  contains 
•D  the  rites  of  their  reli^on,  and  which  they  call 
Sofaoph  Shdt,  or  the  Book  of  Seth. 

Itt  the  same  manner  that  Seth  and  Cham  are 
^tposed  to  have  preserved  these  m?mori  \\%  of 
aBte<filaTiaa  knowledge,  Xixuthrus  is  said  in 
Cpuldran  fable  to  have  deposited  in  Siparis,  the 
Qty  dk  the  Sun,  those  monuments  of  science 
■hich  he  had  saved  out  of  the  waters  of  a  deluce. 
~Se«  Jablonski^s  learned  remarks  upon  these 
onlomns  or  tablets  of  Seth,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  the  same  with  the  pillars  of  Mcrcurv,  or  the 
Egyptiu  Thoih.  —  "  Fantk*^,  Egy/t^*  lib.  v. 


Till  the  far-circling  radiance  be 
Diffused  into  infinity ! 
First  and  immediate  near  the  Throne 
Of  Alla,^  as  if  most  his  own, 
The  Seraphs  stand  *  this  burning  sign 
Traced  on  their  banner,  **  Love  Divine  !" 
Their  rank,  their  honors,  far  above 
Even  those   to  high-browed  Cherubs 

given, 
Tho*  knowing  all;  —  so  much  doth  Love 
Transcend    all   Knowledge,   even    in 

heaven  1 

*Mong  these   was  Zaraph   once  —  and 
none 

E'er  felt  affection's  holy  fire, 
Or  yearned  towards  the  Eternal  One, 

With  half  such  longing,  deep  desire. 
Love  was  to  his  impassioned  soul 

Not  as  with  others  a  mere  part 
Of  its  existence,  but  the  whole  — 

The  very  life -breath  of  his  heart ! 

Oft,  when  from  Alla's  lifted  brow 
A  lustre  came,  too  bright  to  bear. 

And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow. 
To  shade  their  dazzled  sight  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  the  effulgence  there  — 

This  Spirit's  eyes  would  court  the  blaze 
(Such  pride  he  in  adoring  took), 

2  The  Mussulmans,  says  D'Herbelot.  apply 
the  general  name,  Mt)carrcl>oun,  to  ail  those 
Spirits  "  qui  apf^rochfnt  U  plus  f^h  le  Tr^ut.** 
Of  this  number  are  Mikail  and  Gcbrail. 

3  The  Seraphim,  or  Spirits  of  Divine  L^v.*. 
There  ai)jH>ars  to  be,  among  writer*  on   the 

East,  as  well  as  among  the  Orientals  themselves, 
considerable  indecis  m  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spective claims  of  Seraphim  and  (  herubimto  tlie 
highest  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchv.  The 
derivation  which  Hv<le  assigns  to  tne  word 
Cfurub  seems  to  determine  the  precedence  i  \ 
favor  of  that  order  of  spirits:  — "  Cherubim,  i.e. 
Pr  ^Mntjui  A  »^eli.  qui  sc.  Dm  ^of>rius  guam  aiti 
tu'Lciunt :  tttitn  C'harab  est  i.  q.  Karab,  apfrc- 
fittquare.''^  (P.  26^.)  Al  IWidawi.  too,  one  <  f 
the  commentators  of  the  Koran,  on  th  it  pa^sice, 
'*  the  an^cis,  who  lM*ar  the  throne,  anii  tho?se  ul'o 
stand  nhout  it."  (thip.  xl  'i  s  ivs.  "These  are  t)ie 
Cherubim,  the  his;h.st  order  of  antrels."  On  the 
(Uher  h.»nd,  we  h.ive  seen,  in  a  pncedinj;  note, 
tlut  the  Syrians  place  the  sphere  in  which  the 
Seraphs  dwell  at  the  vtry  summit  of  all  tlie 
celestial  sv>tems;  and  even,  amonji;  Mahf>metans, 
the  Word  Aia/il  and  M*HarrelK>un  (whi«.h  me.\n 
the  spirits  that  si.ind  nearest  to  the  throne  of 
Alia  I  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  both  Sera- 
phim and  Cherubim. 
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And  rather  lose  in  that  one  gaze 

The  power  of  looking  than  not  look ! 
Then  too  when  angel  voices  sung 
The  mercy  of  their  God  and  strung 
Their  harps  to  hail  with  welcome  sweet 

That  moment,  watched  for  by  all  eyes, 
When  some  repentant  sinner's  feet 

First   touched   the   threshold   of    the 
skies, 
Oh  1  then  how  clearly  did  the  voice 
Of  Zaraph  above  all  rejoice  1 
Love  was  in  every  buoyant  tone  — 

Such  love  as  only  could  belong 
To  the  blest  angels  and  alone 

Could,  even  from  angels,  bring  such 
songl 

Alas !  that  it  should  e*er  have  been 

In  heaven  as  't  is  too  often  here. 
Where  nothing  fond  or  bright  is  seen. 

But  it  hath  pain  and  peril  near; — 
Where   right   and   wrong  so   close    re- 
semble, 

That  what  we  take  for  virtue's  thrill 
Is  often  the  first  downward  tremble 

Of  the  heart's  balance  unto  ill; 
Where  Love  hath  not  a  shrine  so  pure, 

So  holy,  but  the  serpent,  Sin, 
In  moments,  even  the  most  secure. 

Beneath  his  altar  may  glide  in  ! 

So  was  it  with  that  Angel  ■ —  such 

The  charm,  that  sloped  his  fall  along, 
From  good  to  ill,  from  loving  much, 

Too  easy  lapse,  to  loving  wrong.  — 
Even  so  that  amorous  Spirit,  bound 
By  beauty's  spell  where'er  'twas  found, 
From  the  bright  things  above  the  moon 

Down   to   earth's   beaming  eyes   de- 
scended, 
Till  love  for  the  Creator  soon 

In  passion  for  the  creature  ended. 

*Twas  first  at  twilight,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  smooth  sea,  he  heard  the  lute 
And  voice  of  her  he  loved  steal  o'er 

The  silver  waters  that  lay  mute, 
As  loath,  by  even  a  breath,  to  stay 
The  pilgrimage  of  that  sweet  lay; 
Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on, 
Till  lost  among  the  light  that  shone 
Far  off  beyond  the  ocean's  brim  — 
There  where  the  rich  cascade  of  day 


Had  o'er  the  horizon's  golden  rim. 

Into  Elysium  rolled  away ! 
Of  God  she  sung  and  of  the  mild 

Attendant  Mercy  that  beside 
His  awful  throne  for  ever  smiled. 

Ready  with  her  white  hand  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  prey  — 
That   she   might  quench   them  on    the 

way! 
Of  Peace  —  of  that  Atoning  Love, 
Upon  whose  star,  shining  above 
This  twilight  world  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  weeping  eyes  of  Faith  arc  fixt 
So  fond  that  with  her  every  tear 

The  light  of  that  love-star  is  mixt !  — 
All  this  she  sung,  and  such  a  soul 

Of  piety  was  in  that  song 
That  the  charmed  Angel  as  it  stole 

Tenderlv  to  his  ear,  along 
Those  lulhng  waters  where  he  lay. 
Watching  the  daylight's  dying  ray. 
Thought   't  was   a   voice   from   out   the 

wave. 
An  echo,  that  some  sea-nymph  gave 
To  Eden's  distant  harmony. 
Heard  faint  and  sweet  beneath  the  sea ! 

Quickly,  however,  to  its  source. 
Tracking  that  music's  melting  course. 
He  saw  upon  the  golden  sand 
Of  the  sea-shore  a  maiden  stand. 
Before  whose  feet  the  expiring  waves 

Flung  their  last  offering  with  a  sigh  — 
As,  in  the  East,  exhausted  slaves 

Lay   down   the   far-brought  gift   and 
die  — 
And  while  her  lute  hung  by  her  hushed 

As  if  unequal  to  the  tide 
Of  song  that  from  her  lips  still  gushed. 

She  raised,  like  one  beatified, 
Those  eyes  whose  light  seemed  rather 
given 

To  be  adored  than  to  adore  — 
Such    eyes    as    may   have    lookt  from 
heaven 

But  ne'er  were  raised  to  it  before  I 

Oh  Love,  Religion,  Music  *  —  all 
That 's  left  of  Eden  upon  earth  — 


1  •'  Les  Eryftiens  dis*nt  f$te  A»  Mmsiame  est 
-'-   '-  *-ligion."  — **r<>rw^*»  de  Pyfka- 


Soeur  de  U  Re..s— 
gorft*  tcm,  i.  p.  422. 
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',  so 


.  i»rayer 
>  share ! 

'  >    dearly 

•  fell, 
n  spell, 
,  most 
:r  was  lost. 

'  dearly  won, 
>\  earth  could  be, 
glorious  sun 
If  see 

k's  golden  tie 
lo  live  and  die. 
'  Angel  wove, 
:iom    such    hands    to 

,  in  which  Love, 
•  xiled  from  above, 
world  can  find  a  home. 

Spirit  had  transgrest, 
•^  station  *mong  the  blest 
•y  woman's  smile,  allowed 
.li  passion  to  breathe  o'er 
I  of  his  heart,  and  cloud 
.mage  there  so  bright  before  — 
r  did  that  Power  look  down 
■:.ir  with  a  brow  so  mild; 
•'^id  justice  wear  a  frown, 
•'  which  10  gently  Mercy  smiled. 


il)le  was  their  lore — with  awe 
trembling    like    some    treasure 

'  w  as  not  theirs  by  holy  law  — 
)^o  beauty  with  remorse  they  saw, 

Ami    o'er   whose    preciousness    they 

wept. 
'imility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
i  lom  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot, 
Was  in  the  hearts  of  both  —  but  most 

In  Kama's  heart,  by  whom  alone 
Those  charms,  for  which  a  heaven  was 
lost, 

Seemed  all  unvalued  and  unknown; 
And  when  her  Seraph's  eyes  she  caught, 

And  hid  hers  glowing  on  his  breast, 
Even      bliss     was     humbled     by     the 
thought  — 

**  What  claim  have  I  to  be  so  blest  "  ? 
Still    less   could   maid,    so   meek,   have 

nurst 
Desire  of  knowledge  —  that  vain  thirst. 
With  which  the  sex  hath  all  been  curst 
From  luckless  Eve  to  her  who  near 
The  Tabernacle  stole  to  hear 
The  secrets  of  the  Angels:  '  no  — 

To  love  as  her  own  Seraph  loved, 
With    Faith,  the  same   thro*  bliss  and 
woe  — 

Faith  that  were  even  its  light  removed. 
Could  like  the  dial  fixt  remain 
And  wait  till  it  shone  out  again; — 
With  Patience  that  tho'  often  bowed 

By  the  rude  storm  can  rise  anew ; 
And  Hope  that  even  from  Evil's  cloud 

Sees  sunny  GixmI  half  breaking  thro' ! 
This  deep,  relying  l^ve,  worth  more 
In  heaven  than  all  a  Cherub's  lore  — 
This  Faith  more  sure  than  aught  beside 
Was  the  sole  joy,  ambition,  pride 
Of    her   fond   heart  —  the    unreasoning 
scope 

Of  all  its  views,  above,  below  — 
So  true  she  felt  it  that  to  */»/<», 

To  trusty  is  happier  than  to  kncnv. 
And  thus  in  humbleness  they  trod, 
Abasht  but  pure  Kfore  their  God; 
Nor  e'er  did  earth  belu»ld  a  sight 

So  meekly  beautiful  as  they, 
When  with  the  altar's  holy  light 

Full  on  their  brows  they  knelt  to  pray, 
Hand  within  hand  and  side  by  side, 

1  Sara. 
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Two  links  of  love  awhile  untied 
From  the  great  chain  above,  biit  fast 
Holding  together  to  the  last !  — 
Two  fallen  Splendors  *  from  4hat  tree 
Which  buds  with  such  eternally  ,* 
Shaken  to  earth  yet  keeping  all 
Their  light  and  freshness  in  the  fall. 

Their  only  punishment,  (as  wrong, 

However  sweet,  must  bear  its  brand,) 
Their  only  doom  was  this  —  that,  long 

As  the  green  earth  and  ocean  stand, 
They  both  shall  wander  here  —  the  same. 
Throughout    all    time,    in    heart     and 

frame  — 
Still  looking  to  that  goal  sublime. 

Whose  light  remote  but  sure  they  see: 
Pilgrims  of  Love  whose  way  is  Time, 

Whose  home  is  in  Eternity  ! 
Subject  the  while  to  all  the  strife 
True  Love  encounters  in  this  life  — 
The  wishes,  hopes,  he  breathes  in  vain; 

The  chill  that  turns  his  warmest  sighs 

To  earthly  vapor  ere  they  rise; 
The  doubt  he  feeds  on  and  the  pain 

That  in  his  very  sweetness  lies :  — 
Still  worse,  the  illusions  that  betray 

His. footsteps  to  their  shining  brink; 
That  tempt  him  on  his  desert  way 

Thro*  the  bleak  world,  to  bend  and 
drink. 
Where  nothing  meets  hb  lips,  alas !  — 
But  he  again  must  sighing  pass 
On  to  that  far-off  home  of  peace, 
In  which  alone  his  thirst  will  cease. 

All  this  they  bear  but  not  the  less 
Have  moments  rich  in  happiness  — 
Blest  meetings,  after  many  a  day 
Of  widowhood  past  far  away, 
When  the  loved  face  again  is  seen 
Close,  close,  with  not  a  tear  between  — 
Confidings  frank,  without  control. 
Poured  mutually  from  soul  to  soul  ; 

1  An  allusion  to  the  Sephiroths  or  Splendors 
of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  represenied  as  a  tree,  of 
which  God  is  the  crown  or  summit. 

The  Sephiroths  are  the  higher  orders  of  eman- 
ative  beings  in  the  strange  and  incomprehensible 
system  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  They  are  called 
by  various  names,  Pity,  Beauty,  etc.  ;  and  their 
influences  are  supposed  to  act  through  certafn 
canals  which  communicate  with  each  other. 

2  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  rationality  of 
this  Jewish  system  try  the  following  explanation 


As  free  from  any  fear  or  doubt 

As  is  that  light  from  chill  or  strain 
The  sun  into  the  stars  sheds  out 

To  be  by  them  shed  back  again !  — 
That  happy  minglement  of  hearts. 

Where,  changed  as  chymic  compounds 
are. 
Each  with  its  own  existence  parts 

To  find  a  new  one,  happier  far ! 
Such  are  their  joys — and  crowning  all 

I'hat  blessed  hope  of  the  bright  hoar. 
When,  happy  and  no  more  to  fall. 

Their  spirits  shall  with  freshened  power 
Rise  up  rewarded  for  their  trust 

In    Him    from    whom    all    goodness 
springs, 
And  shaking  of!  earth^s  soiling  dust 

From  their  emancipated  wings. 
Wander  for  ever  thro'  those  skies 
Of  radiance  where  Love  never  dies ! 

In  what  lone  region  of  the  earth 

These    Pilgrims    now   may   roam    or 
dwell, 
God  and  the  Angels  who  look  forth 

To  watch  their  steps,  alone  can  tell. 
But  should  we  in  our  wanderings 

Meet    a    young    pair    whose    beauty 
wants 
But  the  adornment  of  bright  wings 

To  look  like  heaven's  inhabitants  — 
Who  shine  where'er  they  tread  and  yet 

Are  humble  in  their  earthly  lot. 
As  is  the  way -side  violet, 

That  shines  unseen,  and  were  it  not 

For  its  sweet  breath  would  be  forgot  — 
Whose  hearts  in  every  thotight  are  one. 

Whose  voices  utter  the  same  wills  — 
Answering,  as  Echo  doth  some  tone 

Of  fairy  music  'mong  the  hills, 
So  like  itself  we  seek  in  vain 
Which  is  the  echo,  which  the  strain  — 

of  part  of  the  iiiadiinery: — *'i>«  camaux  ^m 
sprttnt  iU  la  Mith^icareU  et  dt  la  Fcrce.  et  ami 
z'OHt  abontir  h  la  Beautf,  stmt  chargH  t^um 
grand  nombre  iTA  nge$,     II  y  en  a   trenU^mf 

I  SMr  U  canal  dt  la.  MUtricorde^  qui  rec^mf^-n- 
ientet  qui  couronment  la  vertu  isUs  Saint i*"  etc 

I   —  For  a  concise  account  of  the  Cabalistic  Phi- 

I   losophy,  see  Enfield's  very  oseful  compcndiura 

I   of  Brucker. 

1  "  On  let  repriunie  qnelque/ois  spux  la  figure 
d*un   arbre  •  .  .  fEnso^  qu'tm  tftei  au-Mssms 


de  r arbre  SHhirotique  ou  det  Splendeurs 
est  rjt^fini.—L'Hutaire  des/uifs,  liv. 


Splendeurs  divitUy 
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Whose  piety  is  love,  whose  love 
Tbo*  close  as  *l  were  their  soub*  em- 
brace, 
Is  Dot  of  earth  but  from  above  — 

Like  two  fair  mirrors  face  to  face, 
Whose  light   from    one    to    the    other 
thrown, 


Is  heaven's  reflection,  not  their  own  — 
Should  we  e'er  meet  with  aught  so  pure, 
So  perfect  here,  we  may  be  sure 

T  is  Zaraph  and  his  bride  we  see  ; 
And  call  young  lovers  round  to  view 
The  pilgrim  pair  as  they  pursue 

Their  pathway  towards  eternity. 
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There  was  a  hero  'mong  the  Danes, 
Who  wrote,  we  *re  told,  mid   all    the 
pains 
And  horrors  of  exenteration. 
Nine   charming  odes,   which,  if  you'll 
look. 
You  *ll  find  preserved  with  a  transla- 
tion 
By  Barthounus  in  his  book.* 
In  short  *t  were  endless  to  redtc 
The  various  modes  in  which  men  write. 
Some  wits  are  only  in  the  mind, 

When  beaus  and  belles  are  round  them 
prating; 
Some  when  they  dress  for  dinner  find 

Their  muse  and  valet  both  in  waiting 
And  manage  at  the  self -same  time 
To  adjust  a  neckcloth  and  a  rhyme. 
• 

Some    bards    there    are     who    cannot 

scribble 
Without  a  glove  to  tear  or  nibble 
Or  a  small  twig  to  whisk  about  — 

As  if  the  hidden  founts  of  Fancy, 
Like  wells  of  old,  were  thus  found  out 

By  mystic  tricks  of  rhabdomancy. 
Such  was  the  little  feathery  wand,* 
That,  held  for  ever  in  the  hand 
Of  her  •  who  won  and  wore  the  crown 

Of  female  genias  in  this  age, 
Seemed  the  conductor  that  drew  down 

Those    words    of     lightning    to    her 
page. 

As  for  myself  —  to  come,  at  last, 

To  the  odd  way  in  which  /  write  — 
Having  employed  these  few  months  past 

Chiefly  in  travelling,  day  and  night, 
I  've  got  into  the  easy  mode 
Of  rhyming  thus  along  the  road  — 
Making  a  way-bill  of  my  pages,  * 
Counting  my  stanzas  by  my  stages  — 
'Twixt  lays  and  rr-lays  no  time  lost  — 
In  short,  in  two  words,  writing  post. 

1  eAdtm  cnrA  nee  minores  inter  cruciatus 
animam  in/elicem  a^enti  fuU  Asbiomc  Pntdee 
Danico  heroi,  cmm  Bruso  ipsnm^  intestina  extra- 
hens^  immaniter  torquerel^  tunc  enim  novem  car- 
mina  cecinit,  */<:.  — Bartholin.  *' de  Causis 
Contempt.  Mort** 

2  Made  of  paper,  twisted  up  Hke  a  fan  or 
feather. 

3  Madame  de  Sta«l. 


EXTRACT  I. 


Genera. 


View  0/tke  Lake  of  GtMtva  from  tkeJwraA  — 
Anxious  to  reack  it  be/ore  Uu  Snn  'aoenidomm. 
—  Olfligedto^oceedon  Fo0t,  —  Al/t.—  Memt 
Blanc.  —  Ej^ed  of  the  Scene. 

TWAS  late  — the  sun  had  almost  sbooe 
His  last  and  best  when  I  ran  on 
Anxious  to  reach  that  splendid  view 
Before  the  day -beams  quite  withdrew 
And  feeling  as  all  feel  on  first 

Approaching  scenes  where,  they  arc 
told. 
Such  glories  on  their  eyes  will  burst 

As  youthful  bards  in  dreams  behold. 

'T  was  distant  yet  and  as  I  ran 

Full  often  was  my  wistful  gaze 
Turned  to  the  sun  who  now  began 

To  call  in  all  his  out-posts  rays. 
And  form  a  denser  march  of  light. 
Such  as  beseems  a  hero's  flight. 
Oh,  how  I  wisht  for  Joshua's  power. 
To  stay  the  brightness  of  that  hour ! 
But  no — the  sun  still  less  became, 

Diminisht  to  a  speck  as  splendid 
And  small  as  were  those  tongues  of  flame. 

That    on    the    Apostles'    heads    de- 
scended ! 


'T  was 


there 


at   this   instant  —  while 
glowed 
This  last,  intensest  gleam  of  light  — 
Suddenly  thro*  the  opening  road 

The  valley  burst  upon  my  sight ! 
That  glorious  valley  with  its  Lake 

And  Alps  on  Alp§  in  clusters  swelling. 
Mighty  and  pure  and  fit  to  make 
The  ramparts  of  a  Godhead's  dwelling. 

I  stoo4  entranced  —  as  Rabbins  say 
This  whole  assembled,  gazing  world 

Will  stand,  upon  that  awful  day. 

When  the  Ark's  Light  aloft  unfurled 

Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine. 

Divinity's  own  radiant  sign ! 

Mighty  Mo>rr  Blanc,  thou  wert  to  me 
That  minute,  with  thy  brow  in  heaven, 

As  sure  a  sign  of  Deity 

As  e'er  to  mortal  gaze  was  given. 

4  Between  VatUy  and  Gez. 
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Nor  eref ,  were  I  destined  yet 
To  live  my  life  twice  o'er  again, 

Can  I  the  deep-felt  awe  forget, 
The  dream,  the  trance  that  rapt  me 
then! 

T  was  all  that  consciousness  of  power 

And  life,  beyond  this  mortal  hour;  — 

Those  mountings  of  the  soul  within 

At  thoughts  of  Heaven  — as  birds  begin 

By  instinct  in  the  cage  to  rise, 

Wh<?n  near   their  time    for   change   of 

skies;  — 
That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 

To  rank  among  the  Sons  of  Light, 
Mingled  with  shame^-oh  bitter  shame  ! — 

At  having  riskt  that  splendid  right, 
For  aught  Oiat  earth  thro'  all  its  range 
Of  glories  offers  in  exchange  1 
T  was  all  this,  at  that  instant  brought 
Like  breaking  sunshine  o'er  my  thought — 
'T  was  all  this,  kindled  to  a  glow 

Of  sacred  zeal  which  could  it  shine 
Thus  purely  ever  man  might  grow, 

Even  upon  earth  a  thing  divine. 
And  be  once  more  the  creature  made 
To  walk  unstained  the  Elysian  shade  1 

No,  never  shall  I  lose  the  trace 

Of  what  I  *ve  felt  in  this  bright  place. 

And  should  my  spirit's  hope  grow  weak. 

Should   I,  oh   God!   e'er  doubt   thy 
power. 
This  mighty  scene  again  I  '11  seek, 

At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour, 
And  here  at  the  sublimest  shrine 

That  Nature  ever  reared  to  Thee 
Rekindle  all  that  hope  divine 

KnAftel  my  immortality  1 

EXTRACT  II. 

Geoeva. 

Fatk  of  Geneva  in  the  Year  1782. 

A  ntAGMmMT. 

Vks  —  if  there  yet  live  some  of  those. 
Who,  when  this  small  Republic  rose, 
Quick  as  a  startled  hive  of  bees, 
Against  her  leaguering  enemies  *  — 

l^lo  the  Tear  178a,  when  the  forces  of  Berne. 
SarJWa,  and  France  laid  siege  to  Geneva,  and 
«heo.  after  a  demoostratioQ  of  heroism  and  self- 
■*»««oa,  which  promiaed  to  rival  the  feats  of 


When,  as  the  Royal  Satrap  shook 

His  well-known  fetters  at  her  gates. 
Even  wives  and  mothers  armed  and  took 

Their  stations  by  their  sons  and  mates ; 
And  on  these  walls  there  stood  —  yet,  no. 

Shame  to   the   traitors  —  would  have 
stood 
As  firm  a  band  as  e'er  let  flow 

At  Freedom's  base  their  sacred  blood; 
If  those  yet  live,  who  on  that  night 
"When  all  were  watching,  girt  for  fight. 
Stole  like  the  creeping  of  a  pest 
From  rank  to  rank,  from  breast  to  breast. 
Filling  the  weak,  the  old  with  fears. 
Turning  the  heroine's  zeal  to  tears,  — 
Betraying  Honor  to  that  brink. 
Where,   one   step   more,   and   he  must 

sink  — 
And  quenching  hopes  which  tho'  the  last. 
Like  meteors  on  a  drowning  mast, 
Would    yet    have    led    to    death    more 

bright. 
Than  life  e'er  lookt,  in  all  its  light ! 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  distrust,  alarms 

Throughout  the  embattled   thousands 
ran, 
And  the  high  spirit,  late  in  arms. 
The  zeal  that   might   have  workt   such 
charms. 

Fell  like  a  broken  talisman  — 
Their  gates,  that  they  had  sworn  should 
be 

The  gates  of  Death,  that  very  dawn, 
Gave  passage  widely,  blood lessly, 

To  the   proud  foe  —  nor  sword   was 
drawn. 
Nor  even  one  martyred  body  cast 
To  stain  their  footsteps,  as  they  past; 
But  of  the  many  sworn  at  night 
To  do  or  die,  some  fled  the  sight. 
Some  stood  tp  look  with  sullen  frown, 

While  some  in  impotent  despair 
Broke  their  bright  armor  and  lay  down. 

Weeping,  upon  the  fragments  there  ! — 
If  those,  I  say,  who  brought  that  shame, 
That  blast  upon  Geneva's  name, 
Be  living  still  —  tho'  crime  so  dark 

Shall  hang  up,  fixt  and  unforgiven, 

their  ancestors  in  i6oa  against  Savoy,  the  Gene- 
vans, either  panic-struck  or  betra^ea,  to  the  sur- 
Eri^  of  all  Europe,  opened  their  gates  to  the 
esiegcrs,  and  submitted  without  a  struggle  to 
the  extinction  of  their  liberties.  —  See  an  account 
of  this  Revolution  in  Coxe*s  SwitxerUnd. 
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In  History's  page,  the  eternal  mark 
For   Scorn   to  pierce — so   help  me, 
Heaven, 
I  wish  the  traitorous  slaves  no  worse, 

No  deeper,  deadlier  disaster. 
From  all  earth's  ills  no  fouler  curse 
Than  to  have  ••••••••••♦  their 

master ! 


EXTRACT  in. 


Geneva. 


Fancy  and  Truth.  —  HifPomenes  and  A  iaianta, 
Mont  Blanc.  —  Clouds, 

Even  here  in  this  region  of  wonders  I 

find 
That  light-footed  Fancy  leaves  Truth  far 

behind; 
Or  at  least  like  Hippomenes  turns  her 

astray 
By  the  golden  illusions  he  flings  in  her 

way,* 

"What  a  glory  it  seemed  the  first  evening 

I  gazed! 
Mont  Blanc  like  a  vision  then  suddenly 

raised 
On  the  wreck  of  the  sunset  —  and  all  his 

array 
Of   high -towering  Alps,  touched   still 

with  a  light 
Far  holier,  purer  than  that  of  the  Day, 
As  if  nearness  to  Heaven  had  made 

them  so  bright ! 
Then  the  dying  at  last  of  these  splendors 

away 
From  peak  after  peak,  till  they  left  but  a 

ray. 
One  roseate  ray,  that,  too  precious  to 

fly. 

O'er   the   Mighty  of   Mounuins   still 

glowingly  hung, 
Like  the  last  sunny  step  of  Astilka,  when 

high 
From  the  summit  of  earth  to  Elysium 

she  sprung ! 
And  those   infinite  Alps  stretching   out 

from  the  sight 
Till    they    mingled   with    Heaven,    now 

shorn  of  their  Hght, 


1  mitidupig  cnpidina  fcmi 

dfciitmi  cmrtms^  tmrmmque  v^imkiU  toUU. 
Ovxxk. 


Stood  lofty  and  Ufelenaad  pale  in  the  sky. 
Like   the  ghosts  of   a  Gimnt  OcAtios 

gone  by! 

That  scene  —  I  have  viewed  it  tlm  i 

ing  again. 
By  the  same  briUiant  light  that  hang  c 

it  then  — 
The   valley,  the  lake  in  their  tenderest 

charms  — 
Mont  Blanc  in  hb  awfullest  pomp  — 

and  the  whole 
A  bright  picture  of  Beauty,  reclined  in 

the  arms 
Of  Sublimity,  bridegroom  elect  of  her 

soul! 
But  where  are  the  mountains  that  roond 

roe  at  first 
One  dazzling  horizon  of  miracles  borst? 
Those  Alps  beyond  Alps,  without  end 

swelling  on 
Like  the  waves  of  eternity  —  where  are 

tkey  gone  ? 
Qouds  —  clouds  —  they   were    »wahii>g 

but  clouds,  after  all!* 
That  chain  of  Mont  Blancs,  which 

my  fancy  flew  o'er. 
With  a  wonder  that  naught  on  this  earth 

can  recall. 
Were  but  clouds  of  the  evening  and 

now  are  no  more. 

What  a  picture  of  Life's  young  illusions ! 

Oh,  Night, 
Drop  thy  curtain  at  once  and  hide  ali 

from  my  sight. 

EXTRACT  IV. 

Moan. 
Tht  Picture  GaUery.—Atban^t  Rate  ef  Prmt- 
erfine.  —  ke/Uctions.  — Universal  SaJvati0m. 
—AdroAam  sending  awe^  Agar,  by  Guer- 
cino.  —  Genhu, 

Went  to  the  Brera  —  saw  a  Dance  of 
Loves 
By  smooth  AuiANO;*  him  whose  pendl 
teems 

2  It  is  often  verjr  difBcolt  to  Hiftipipijuh  j,^ 
twecn  clouds  and  Alps ;  and  on  the  evenii^  when 
I  first  saw  this  magnifioeot  Mcae,  the  clooSiti 


so  disposed  along  the  »  bole  horixoo,  as  to  deceive 
me  into  an  idea  of  the  scupeadoos  extcat  of  these 
mountains,  which  my  sabsequent  observatioo  was 
very  far,  of  course,  from  ooofinnmg. 

%  This  pktore,  the  Agar  of  Gtkerdnov  and  tht 
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With  Capids  nomeroos  u  in  summer 
groves 
Tbe  leaflets  are  or  motes  in  summer 
beams. 

T  is  for  the  theft  of  Enna*s  flower  *  from 

earth, 
These  urchins   celebrate  their  dance  of 

mirth 
Round  the  green  tree,  like  fays  upon  a 

heath — 
Those  that  are  nearest  linkt  in  order 

bright, 
Check  after  cheek,  like  rose-buds  in  a 

wreath ; 
And  those  more  distant  showing  from 

beneath 
The  others*  wings  their  little  eyes  of 

light. 
While  see !  among  the  clouds,  their  eldest 

brother 
But  just  flown  up  tells  with  a  smile  of 

Wiss 
This  prank   of    Pluto   to  his   charmed 

mother 
Who  turns  to  greet  the  tidings  with  a 

kissl 


Well  might  the  Loves  rejoice — and  well 

did  they 
Who  wove  these  fables  picture  in  their 

weaving 
That  blessed  truth,  (which  in  a  darker 

Origen  lost  his  saintship  for  believ- 

Thst  Love,  eternal  Love,  whose  fadeless 

^or  tmie  nor  death  nor  sin  can  over- 
cast, 
Even  to  the  depths  of  hell  will  find  his 
way. 

And  soothe  and  heal  and  triumph  there 
at  last! 


Apottj«  of  Gindo  (the  two  Utter  of  which  are 
2»tbe  chief  orauneoti  ol  the  Brera),  were 
"Vaeriy  ta  the  Pahuxo  Zunpieri  at  Bologna. 

^>        U»t  fair  field 

«*M».  where  Froeerpiat.  gathering  flowera. 
ncnctfa  fairar  iower,  by  gloomy  DU  was 
plMiad* 

tThe  exteaeioQ  of  the   DiTine  Lore  ultl- 
■■•tly  «Tea  to  the  rcgkNM  of  the  daoMMd. 


GUBRCINO'S    Agar  — where   the   bond- 

maid  hears 
From  Abram's  lips  that  he  and  she 

must  part. 
And  looks  at  him  with  eyes  all  full  of 

tears 
That  seem  the  very  last  drops  from  her 

heart. 
Exquisite  picture  I  —  let  me  not  be  told 
Of  minor  faults,  of  coloring  tame  and 

cold  — 
If  thus  to  conjure  up  a  face  so  fair,' 
So    full    of    sorrow;    with     the    story 

there 
Of  all  that  woman  suffers  when  the  stay 
Her  trusting  heart  hath  leaned  on  falls 

away  — 
If  thus  to  touch  the  bosom^s  tenderest 

spring. 
By  calling  into  life  such  eyes  as  bring 
Back  to  our  sad  remembrance  some  of 

those 
We  Ve  smiled  and  wept  with  in  their 

joys  and  woes, 
Thus  filling  them  with  tears,  like  tears 

we  've  known. 
Till  all   the  pictured  grief  becomes  our 

own  — 
If  this  be  deemed  the  victory  of  Art  — 
If  thus  by  pen  or  pencil  to  lay  bare 
The  deep,  fresh,  living  fountains  of  the 

heart 
Before  all  eyes  be  Genius  —  it  is  there! 


EXTRACT  V. 


Padua. 


Fmmy  4uui  Reality,  —  Raist-drops  mnd  LtUkts,  — 
Plan  of  a  Story.  —  U^here  to  place  the  Scene 
o/  it.  —  fn  some  ttnJknotvn  Region.  —  Psalm- 
amume's  Impoetmre  with  respect  U  the  Jsiemd 
of  FormMtu 

The  more  I  *ve  viewed  this  world   the 
more  I  've  found, 
That,  filled  as   't  is  with   scenes   and 
creatures  rare, 
Fancy  commands  within  her  own  bright 
round 
A  world  of   scenes  and  creatures  far 
more  fair. 


8  It  i«  probable  that  this  fine  head  is  a  porw 
trait,  as  we  find  it  repeated  in  a  picture  by  Gucr- 
dno,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Ca- 
raucciui,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  painter  at 
Room. 
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Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there 
A  single  charm,  that  *s  not  from  Na- 
ture won, 
No  more  ihan  rainbows  in  their  pride  can 
wear 
A   single   hue   unborrowed   from   the 
sun  — 
But  't  is  the   mental  medium   it   shines 

thro* 
That  lends  to  Beauty  all  its  charm  and 

hue; 
As  the  same  light  that  o'er  the  level  lake 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings, 
Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain-drop, 
make 
Colors  as  gay  as  those  on  Peris*  wings  I 

And  such,  I  deem,  the  difference  be- 
tween real. 

Existing  Beauty  and  that  form  ideal 

Which  she  assumes  when  seen  by  poets* 
eyes. 

Like  sunshine  in  the  drop  —  with  all 
these  dyes 

Which  Fancy's  variegating  prism  sup- 
plies. 

I  have  a  story  of  two  lovers,  filled 
With  all  the  pure  romance,  the  blissful 

sadness, 
And   the   sad,  doubtful   bliss   that   ever 

thrilled 
Two  young  and  longing  hearts  in  that 

sweet  madness. 
But  where  to  choose  the  region  of  my 

vision 
In  this  wide,  vulgar  world  —  what  real 

spot 
Can  be  found  out  sufficiently  Elysian 
For  two  such  perfect   lovers  I  know 

not. 
Oh  for  some  fair  Formosa,  such  as  he, 
The  young  Jew  fabled  of,  in  the  Indian 

Sea, 
By  nothing  but  its  name  of  Beauty  known, 
And  which  Queen  Fancy  might  make  all 

her  own. 
Her    fairy   kingdom  —  take  its   people, 

lands, 
And    tenements   into    her   own    bright 

hands, 
And  make  at  least  one  enrthly  corner  fit 
For  Love  to  live  in,  pure  and  exquisite  \ 


EXTRACT  VI. 

Venice. 
The  Fall  0/  Vtmkt  nai  to  ht  UmttnUd.— 
Former  Glory.  —  Expfditiott  iigmimtt  Ctm- 
sicintinopU,  —  GautinioMu,  —  Rtpubik.  — 
Characteristics  of  tht  old  Government  - 
Golden  Book,  —  Brnaen  Mouths.  —  Spies.  — 
Dun f eons.  —  Present  Desolation. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice  —  let  her  rest 
In  ruin,  'mong  those  States  unblest. 
Beneath  whose  gilded  hoofs  of  pride, 
Where'er  they  trampled.  Freedom  died. 
No  —  let  us  keep  our  tears  for  them, 

Where'er  they  pine,  whose  fall  hath 
been 
Not  from  a  blood-stained  diadem, 

Like    that   which    deckt   this  ocean- 
queen. 
But  from  high  darir^  in  the  cause 

Of  human  Rights  —  the  only  good 
And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draws 

His  mighty  sword  on  land  or  flood. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice  ;  tho'  her  fall 

Be  awful,  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her,  she  deserves  it  all, 

And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  every  King  and  Stale 

That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran, 
Strong  but  in  ill  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  God  and  man ! 

Thie,  her  high  spirit  is  at  rest, 

And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone. 
When  the  world's  waters,  east  and  west, 

Beneath  her  while-winged  commerce 
shone ; 
When  with  her  countless  barks  she  went 

To  meet  the  Orient  Empire's  might,^ 
And  her  Giustinianis  sent 

Their  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight.' 

Vanisht  are  all  her  pomps,  *t  is  true. 
But  mourn  them  not  —  for  vanbht  loo 

(Thanks  to  that  Power,  who,  fcon  or 
late. 

Hurls  to  the  dust  the  guilty  Great,) 

1  Under  the  Doge  Michaeli,  in  i  rji. 

2  **Z<f  famitte  entih-e  des  Jnstimmmi,  fto^ 
des  plus  Ulustres  de  Venise,  vomhd  morder 
toMte  entihre  dmm  cetU  exphUtiom ;  elle  /w^ 
cent  combattesns;  €*itait  renomveler  texem^* 
d^nne  iUustre/amitle  de  Rome ;  le  tmhm  !«•;; 
heur  Us  aitendeut:* --'* Histoir*  dt  rertm, 
par  Daru. 
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Are  all  the  outrage,  falsehood,  fraud, 

The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood, 
That  filled  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad, 

VMiere  the  Republic's  standard  stood. 
Desolate  Vbnicb  !  when  I  track 
Tby  haughty  course  thro'  centuries  back; 
Thy  ruthless  power,  obeyed  but  curst  — 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  State, 
Which  hatred  would,  like  steam,   have 
burst. 

Had  stronger   fear   not   chilled   even 
hate;  — 
Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  *  taught ;  — 
Thy  friendship  which,  o'er  all  beneath 
Its    shadow,    rained     down    dews    of 

death;  «  — 
Thy  Oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold, 

Ck>sed  against  humble  Virtue's  name,* 


I  The  celebrated  Fra  Paolo.  The  collections 
of  Maxim*  which  this  bold  monk  drew  up  at  the 
re^pwM  of  the  Venetian  Gorernment,  tor  the 
Cmdaace  ol  the  Secret  Inouiaidon  of  Sute,  are 
•e  atrocious  as  to  seem  rather  an  over-charged 
taiifc  opoo  despotism,  tiian  a  system  of  policy, 
•eiioaly  tocakated,  and  but  too  readily  and  con- 
tUDlly  pursued. 

The  spirit,  in  which  these  maxims  of  Father 
Ptal  are  conceived,  may  be  judged  from  the  in- 
nnictioQs  which  he  ^ves  for  the  management 
cl  the  Venetian  colonies  and  -provinces.  Of  the 
fanner  he  sajrs: — **  II /out  us  trailer  com$m€ 
dummimtntx /trfces^  Us  rogntr  Us  dkmis,  et  Us 
Vi^fSf  ks  kmmtUUr  ttmvtnt^  swrtomi  leur  bter 
Zrs  tecMsmts  de  ^mgutrrir*  Dupain  et  U  hAten^ 
9PtIk  ceftfd  Utir  /etrnt;  nrdons  rhumaniU 
fern  Msr  tmeHUmre  occasUn. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  provinces  he  advises 

**  Tendre  k  dHemilUr  Us  vilUs  de  teurs  f>rivi- 
l^getf /mire  fue  us  kahiians  s^appeiuvriuent^  et 
fme  lemrs  hens  s^ieni  euheUs  ^ar  Us  VinUieHS. 
Cnur  fw,  dmtu  Us  c^useils  munici^Hjc,  se  men- 
ireremi  em  plus  atdeuuuje  eu  flus  dh'otUs  aux 
ifiUits  de  U  pcpedation,  ii /ami  Us  ferdre  ou 
Us  imgner  k  qmeifme  prix  qme  ce  sett :  enfin.  s'il 
at  trouve  dans  les  pvovinces  quelques  chefs  de 
psrti,  il  fast  les  exterminer  sous  un  pr^texte  quel- 
teye,  mais  en  ^tant  de  recounr  4  la  justice 
•"•■aire.  Que  le  poison  fass^  TofRce  de  hour- 
Ran,  cch  est  moins  odieux  et  beaucoup  plus 
ffflfcabk." 

S  Coodact  of  Venice  towards  her  allieii  .ind 
dtpciMleaues,  particularly  to  unfortunate  PaduA. 
—  Fate  ol  Francesco  Carrara,  for  which  see 
^Ww,  Tol.  ii.  p.  141. 

S  **A  fexceptUn  des  trente  citadins  ad  mis  an 
V^smd  conatU  pendant  la  gmerre  de  Ckiozzi,  il 
^tst  peu  mrrivi  mne  semU  Jeis  que  Us  taiens  cm 
^  services  mient  Aasm  k  ceite  nabtesse  orgnril- 
Jnar  des  tiires  stsmsesms  pour  s*asse0ir  avec  eiie."* 


But  opened  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame  ;^ — 
Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies 

Watching  o'er  every  glance  and  breath. 
Till  men  lookt  in  each  others*  eyes. 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death; — 
Thy  laws  that  made  a  mart  of  blood, 

And  legalized  the  assassin's  knife ;^  — 

4  Among  those  admitted  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing inscribed  in  the  Libro  d*oro  were  some  fam- 
ilies of  Brescin,  Treviso,  and  other  places,  whose 
onl^  claim  to  that  distinction  was  the  zeal  with 
which  they  prostrated  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  feet  of  the  republic. 

6  By  the  infamous  sututes  of  the  State  In- 
quisition.* not  only  was  assassination  recognized 
as  a  regular  mode  of  punishment,  but  this  secret 
power  over  life  was  delegated  to  their  minions  at 
a  distance,  with  nearly  as  much  facility  au  a  li- 
cense Is  given  under  the  game  laws  of  England. 
The  only  restriction  seems  to  have  bc«n  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  for  a  new  certificate,  after 
every  individual  exercise  of  the  power. 

*  M.  Dam  has  given  an  abstract  of  these 
Statutes,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  BibUotkiqne 
du  Roi,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  treachery  and  cruelty  should  ever  have 
been  establislied  by  anv  government,  or  sub- 
mitted to,  for  an  instant,  oy  any  people.  Among 
various  precautions  ai;ainst  the  intrigues  of  their 
own  Nobles,  we  find  the  following: — **  Pour 
persuader  aux  itrangers  qu'H  itait  difficile  et 
danger eux  d^entretenir  quelqu'  intrigue  secrhe 
avec  Us  nobUs  Vhtitiens,  on  imagina  de  /aire 
avertir  mystiruusemeHt  le  Nonce  du  Pafie  (a/in 
que  Us  autres  ministres  en  /usseni  in/or m^s)  que 
rin4ptisition  avait  autorist  les  pairiciens  h  poi- 
gnarder  qnUonque  essaierait  de  tenter  leur  jldi- 
Ittt.  Mais  craignant  que  les  amhasiadeurs  ne 
Pritassent  /oi  aiflii  i'emfnt  h  une  dilihhration^ 
qui  en  effet  n'existait  pas,  t Inquisition  voulait 
prouver  quelle  \$  itait  cnf^^bU.  ElU  ordoutui 
des  recherches  povt  dicouz>rtr  s'' il  ny  avait  pas 
dans  Venise  quelque  exil^  au-<lei%HS  du  ccmmun, 
qui  eut  rompu  son  ban  ;  en%uite  un  des  pair ic tens 
qui  itaient  aux  gages  du  tribunal^  rr^ut  la  mis- 
sion d^ assitsiiner  ce  HtaihrureuXy  et  tordre  de 
s'en  vattter,  en  disant  qu  il  s'^tait  porti  h  cet 
acte,  parte  que  ce  h<tuni Hat't  TiH^tut  d^un  min-^- 
tre  Stranger,  et  axuxit  i.hert.h^  a  le  c<>rromprey 
—  *' ^^w/ir^wowj,"  add*  M.  X^'ktw^"'  que  <.€ci  ucst 
pas  une  simple  anecdote  l  tVj/  une  tntsi.ou  pro- 
Jet^e,  deiil>^^e,  Krite  d^arutme ;  une  r^j^i'f  de 
coudutte  tracte  par  des  kommcs  graz'es  it  ieurs 
iUicesseurSy  et  couM^n^e  dtins  det  statuts. 

The  c^^.'s,  in  uhich  asvA-s-^iiution  \s  ordered 
by  those  Statutes,  are  as  follow  :  — 

'*  L'n  ouvrier  de  i'anfnal.  uu  ckr/de  ce  qu'on 
/t//V//<  pttnni  U%  tmirtHs  le  tne*tstrnnif,  ptxt- 
s  I  it'll  au  sertuce  d'une  put  usance  ^tranc^re  :  il 
/iiilait  le  /(tire  assastiuer,  sur/^ut  si  c'etait  un 
h'fmtne  r}put^  bravf  et  hahue  dans  sa  pri/es' 
sionJ'^  (Art.  \.  des  Siatuts.) 

•*  Avait'il  commis  quelque  action  qu'on  ne 
jufeaii  pas  b  propos  de  punir  f'uridi^uemeni,  on 
devait  le /aire  empois^nner."  {^Art.  14.) 
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Are  all  the  outrage,  falsehood,  fraud, 

The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood, 
That  filled  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad, 

>\'here  the  Republic's  standard  stood. 
Desolate  Venice  !  when  I  track 
Thy  haughty  course  thro*  centuries  back; 
Thy  ruthless  power,  obeyed  but  curst  — 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  State, 
Which  hatred  would,  like  steam,   have 
burst. 

Had  stronger   fear   not  chilled   even 
hate;  — 
Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  *  taught ;  — 
Thy  friendship  whidi,  o'er  all  beneath 
Its    shadow,    rained     down     dews     of 

death;  «  — 
Thy  Oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold, 

Ck>sed  against  humble  Virtue's  name,* 


I  The  celebrated  Fr*  Paolo.  The  collections 
of  Mixim*  whkh  this  bold  monk  drew  up  at  the 
re^Kst  o<  the  Veoetian  Gorernment.  tor  the 
Cittiaacc  ol  the  Secret  Inoui^tion  of  Sute,  are 
•eatrodous  as  to  seem  rather  an  over<har^ed 
taiire  upon  despotism,  than  a  system  of  policy, 
Kriooly  mcakated,  and  but  too  readily  and  con- 
•anily  pursued. 

The  spirit,  in  which  these  maxims  of  Father 
PM  are  conceived,  may  be  judged  from  the  in- 
■tnicuons  which  he  ^ves  for  tne  management 
of  the  Venetian  colonies  and  provinces.  Of  the 
fornerhe  says: — **  Jl /amt  Ut  trailer  comm* 
^ jtmamMtx  Jir^et,  us  rogner  Us  dtntt^  et  Us 
l^tt^  hs  hMmUier  somvent^  smrtomi  Itur  ^ter 
In  9ccmsi0m  tU  imgmtrrir,  IhipaiM  et  le  hAton^ 
9**A  ctft^il  leur  /etrnt;  rardons  PhumamU 
t^^  une  meillemr^  0ccasi0n7* 

For  the  treatment  of  the  provinces  he  advises 
BHi:  — 

*•  Tendre  k  dHeuUUr  Us  vilUs  de  teurs  f>rivi- 
^iett /aire  fite  les  kahitans  iappauxfrissent^  et 
fw  lewrs  hens  s^Unt  achetis  par  Us  VhtUuns. 
Cettx  fmif  dmms  Us  c^mseiis  municipeinx,  se  m^m- 
^'trmdem  pius  tutdMCUUx  on  plus  dh^otUs  aux 
*»t*rHs  de  U  pcpedatian,  ii /ami  Us  ferdre  ou 
fngmgmerk  qtt^m*  prix  fue  ee  soit :  enfin.  s*il 
M  trowe  dans  les  provinces  quelques  chefs  de 
P*ni,  il  faut  les  exterminer  sous  un  pr^texte  quel- 
^nqse,  mais  en  ^vitant  de  recourtr  4  la  justice 
**wsire.  Que  le  poison  lassa  Toflfice  de  bour- 
fo.  ceb  est  moins  odieux  et  beaucoup  plus 
PwfilaUe." 

^Conduct  of  Venice  towards  her  allies  and 
vpeadendes.  particularly  to  unfortunate  P^duA. 
—  Fate  of  Francesco  Carrara,  for  which  see 
^W*,voLii.  p.  141. 

5  **A  Fexceptum  des  trenie  citadins  admis  au 
t^mmd  censed  pemdatti  la  gmerre  de  Chiozzi,  il 
^nt  pms  etrrivi  tme  xeuU  Jois  ftte  Us  ta/ens  ^u 
^  services  etient  pom  k  cette  nMesse  crguril- 
^^  des  tHres  smfiisetms  peur  s^atsfir  avec  eiU.'* 
-Daitu. 


But  opened  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame  ;^ — 
Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies 

Watching  o'er  every  glance  and  breath, 
Till  men  lookt  in  each  others'  eyes, 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death; — 
Thy  laws  that  made  a  mart  of  blood. 

And  legalized  the  assassin's  knife ;^  — 

4  Among  those  admitted  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing inscribed  in  the  Lihro  d^oro  were  some  fam- 
ilies of  Brescia,  Treviso,  and  other  places,  whose 
only  claim  to  that  distinction  was  the  teal  inith 
which  they  prostrated  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  feet  of  the  republic. 

5  By  the  infamous  statutes  of  the  State  In- 
quisition,* not  only  was  assassination  recognized 
as  a  regular  mode  of  punishment,  but  this  secret 
power  over  life  was  delegated  to  their  minions  at 
a  distance,  with  nearly  au  much  facility  as  a  li- 
cense is  given  under  the  game  laws  of  £ngland. 
The  only  restriction  seems  to  have  been  the  ne- 
cessity of  applving  for  a  new  certificate,  after 
every  individual  exercise  of  the  power. 

*  M.  Dam  has  given  an  abstract  of  these 
Statutes,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothiqne 
du  Roi,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  treachery  and  cruelty  should  ever  have 
been  establislied  by  anv  government,  or  sub- 
mitted to,  for  an  instant,  by  any  people.  Among 
various  precautions  azainst  the  intrigues  of  their 
own  Nobles,  we  fiud  the  following:  —  ''Pour 
Persuader  aux  Strangers  ifu'il  itait  difficile  et 
danger eux  d^etrtretetiir  qnelqn*  intrigue  secriU 
avec  Us  nahUs  Vinitiens^  on  imagina  de  /aire 
avert ir  mysth-ieusement  le  Nonce  du  Pafie  {a/in 

?Me  Us  autres  ntinistres  en  /ttssent  iu/ormh)  qne 
Inquisition  avail  autorisi  Us  patriciens  h  poi- 
gmtrder  quiconque  essaUrait  de  tenter  leur  fidi- 
liti.  Mais  craignnnt  que  les  anthassadeurs  ne 
Pritassent  /oi  difficilement  h  une  tUlibh^ation^ 
qui  en  effet  n'existait  pas,  C Inquisition  voulait 
prouver  qtt'elle  ^i  itait  capable.  Elle  crcLmius 
des  recherckes  pout  d^couvrir  s^il  n'y  avail  pas 
dans  yenhe  quelque  exiU  au-tUsstts  du  commun^ 
qui  eut  rompu  son  ban ;  ensuite  un  des  patriciens 
qui  itaient  aux  gages  du  trilmna/,  re(ul  la  mis- 
sion d"* assixssimr  ce  malhrureux,  et  Cordre  tie 
s*en  vanter,  en  disant  qu  il  s'etait  portS  h  cet 
acte,  parce  que  ce  bunni  ftait  Cxi^tnt  d^un  minrs- 
Ire  Stranger  J  et  avail  chrrch^  a  le  ct^rrompreV 
—  "  Remarquons"  didAs  M.  l>"\ru,  "  queccci ucst 
pas  une  simple  anecdote :  c^est  une  mission  pro- 
jeth,  d^iihh-^e,  hrite  d^ax'nnce ;  une  rtgU  de 
conduite  trai^e  par  des  kommes  graves  h  leurs 
successeurs,  et  consigft/e  dans  ties  statuts. 

The  cases,  in  which  assassiaaiion  is  ordered 
by  these  Sututes,  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  l/n  ouvrier  eU  C arsenal,  un  eke/ de  ce  quon 
appelle  pirmi  les  mixrins  le  mertstrame,  pas- 
sait-il  au  service  d''une  puissance  Strans^h^e  :  il 
/txilait  le  /aire  assassiner,  surtout  si  c  Hait  un 
komme  riput^  brave  et  habile  dans  sa  pro/es- 
sion,""  {Art.  3.  des  Stat$tts.) 

**  Avait-il  cotmmis  quelque  action  qu*oM  ne 
jugeait  pas  k  propos  de  punir  furidiqueimentf  om 
devait  U /aire  empois^nner.'^  i^Arl.  14.) 
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Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood, 
And  racks  and  Leads  ^  that  burnt  out 
life;  — 

When  I  review  all  this  and  see 
The  doom  that  now  hath  fallen  on  thee; 
Thy  nobles,  towering  once  so  proud, 
Themselves    beneath     the    yoke     now 

bowed,  — 
A  yoke  by  no  one  grace  redeemed, 
Such  as  of  old  around  thee  beamed. 
But  mean  and  base  as  e*er  yet  galled 
Earth's    tyrants   when    themselves    en- 
thralled, — 
I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  sweet, 
And  smiling  o'er  the  wreck  repeat:  — 
**Thus  perish  every  King  and  State 

"That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice 
trod, 
"  Strong  but  in  ill  and  only  great, 

**  By  outrage  against  man  and  God  I  ** 

EXTRACT  VII. 

Venice. 
Lord  ByrfiH^s  Memoirs,  writUn  by  kitnsel/.  — 
Refltctumsy  wfun  about  to  read  them. 

Let  me  a  moment  —  ere  with  fear  and 
hope 

Of  gloomy,  glorious  things,  these  leaves 
I  ope  — 

As  one  in  fairy  tale  to  whom  the  key 
Of   some   enchanter's  secret   halls  is 
given. 

Doubts  while   he   enters  slowly,    trem- 
blingly, 
If  he  shall  meet  with  shapes  from  hell 
or  heaven — 

Let  me  a  moment  think  what  thousands 
live 

1  "  Les  bisons  des  flombi ;  c'est-h^ir*  cts 
foumnises  ardenies  qu^on  avait  distrUmies  en 
petites  cellule  sous  les  terrasses  qui  couvrent  U 

palnis.** 

"  Uh  artisan  passait-il  h  Pitranger  en  y  ex- 
portant  qwlqut  procfdi  de  Piudustrie  nationale: 
c^itait  encore  nn  crime  capital,  que  la  loi  incon- 
nue  ordonnait  de  punir  par  uh  assassinat." 
{Art.  26  ) 

The  facility  with  which  they  eot  rid  of  their 
Duke  of  Bedfords,  Lord  Fitxwilhams,  etc.,  wa» 
admirable  :  it  was  thus  :  — 

''Le  patricien  qui  se  permettait  le  moindre 
propos  eontre  le  gouvernement,  itait  admon^U 
deux  fois,  et  h  la  troisikme  noyrf  comme  incorri- 
gible/'   (/Ir/.  39.) 


0*er  the  wide  earth  this  instant  who 

would  give, 
Gladly,  whole  sleeplesi  nighu  to  bend 

the  brow 
Over  these  precious  leaves  u  I  do  now. 
How  all  who  know — and  where  is  be 

unknown  ? 
To  what  {ar   region  have  his  songs  not 

flown, 
Like   PsAPHON*s   birds*  speaking  their 

master's  name. 
In  every  language  syllabled  by  Fame?  — 
How  all  who  *ve  felt  the  various  spells 

combined 
Within  the  circle  of  that  master-mind,  — 
like  spells  derived  from  many  a  star  and 

met 
Together  in  some  wondrous  amulet,  — 
Would  burn    to  know  when  first  the 

Light  awoke 
In  his  young  soul, — and  if  the  gleams 

that  broke 
From  that  Aurora  of  his  genius,  raised 
Most  pain  or  bliss  in  those  on  whom  they 

blazed; 
Would   love   to  trace   the  unfolding  of 

that  power. 
Which    hath,  grown    ampler,    grander, 

every   hour; 
And  feel  in  watching  o'er  his  first  ad- 
vance 
As  did  the  Egyptian  traveller*  whet 

he  stood 
By  the  young  Nile  and  fathomed  with 

his  lance 
The  first  small  fountains  of  that  mighty 

flood. 

They  too  who  mid  the  scornful  thoughts 
that  dwell 
In   his   rich    fancy,   tingeing   all  iu 
streams,  — 
As  if  the  Star  of  Bitterness  which  fell 
On  earth  of  old,*  had  touched  thf» 
with  its  beams,  — 

3  Psaphon,  in  order  to  attract  the  atteatioiaof 
the  worldt  Uught  multltudea  of  blrda  to  iiJak 
his  name,  and  then  let  them  fly  away  m  vanow 
directions;  whence  the  proverb,  * Ptapvms 
aves.** 

3  Bruce. 

6  "  And  the  name  of  tha  star  is  called  Worn; 
wood,  and  the  third  part  o(  tba  watcn  I 
wormwood."  —  Rev»  vlU. 
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Can  trtck  a  spirit  which  tho*  driven  to 

hite. 
From  Nature's  hands  came  kind,  affec- 
tionate; 
And  which  even  now,  struck  as  it  is  with 

blight. 
Comes  out  at  times  in  love's  own  native 

light ;  — 
How  gladly  all  who  We  watched  these 

struggling  rays 
Of  a  bright,  ruined  spirit  thro'  his  lays. 
Would  here  inquire,  as  from  his  own 

frank  lips. 
What  desolating  grief»  what  wrongs 

had  driven 
That  oohle  nature  into  cold  eclipse; 
Like  some  fair  orb  that,  once  a  sun  in 

heaven, 
And  bom  not  only  to  surprise  but  cheer 
With  warmth  and  lustre  all  within  its 

sphere, 
b  now  so  quenched  that  of  its  grandeur 

lasts 
Naught  bat  the  wide,  cold  shadow  which 

it  casts! 

Eventful  volume !  whatsoe'er  the  change 

Of  scene   and    clime  —  the    adventures 
bold  and  strange  — 

The  griefs  —  the  frailties  but  too  frankly 
told  — 

The  loves,  the  feuds  thy  pages  may  un- 
fold. 

If  Truth  with  half  so  prompt  a  hand  un- 
locks 
His  virtues   as  his  failings,  we    shall 
find 

The  record  there  of  friendships  held  like 
rocks, 
And  enmities  like  sun-touched   snow 
resigned; 

Of  fcahy,  cherisht  without    change    or 
dull, 

la  those  who   served  him,  young,  and 
serve  him  still; 

Of  generous  aid  given,  with  that  noise- 
less art 

Which  wakes    not   pride,    to    many    a 
wounded  heart; 

Of  sets  —  but,   no  —  not  from   himself 
most  aught 

Of  the  bright   features  of   his   life   be 
sought. 


While  they  who  court  the  world,  like 

Milton's  cloud,^ 
**  Turn  forth  their  silver  lining  "  on  the 

crowd, 

This  gifted  Being  wraps  himself  in  night; 

And  keeping  all  that  softens  and  adorns 

And   gilds  his  social   nature  hid   from 

sight, 

Turns  but  its  darkness  on  a  world  he 


EXTRACT  VIIT. 

Venice. 
Femaie  Btauty  at  Venice.  ~  No  longer  wknt  it 
tarns  in  tMe  Time  ef  Titimn.  —  Hit  $mi*ires$. 

—  ymrimtt  Forms  in  wkicA  he  has  ^ittted 
her.  —  Venus.  —  Divine  and  tr of tttu  Love.  — 
La  Fragiiith  tT  A  mere.  —  i'aul  Veroftese.  — 
His  U  'omen.  —  Marriage  of  Cams.  —  CkartsC' 
terofltalioM  Beauty.  —  Ra^iuul^s Fomarista. 

—  Modesty. 

Thy  brave,  thy  learned  have  past  away: 
Thy  beautiful !  —  ah,  where  are  they? 
The  forms,  the  faces  that  once  shone, 

Models  of  grace,  in  Titian's  eye, 
Where  are  they  now  ?  while  flowers  live 
on 

In  ruined  places,  why,  oh !  why 

Must  Beauty  thus  with  Glory  die? 
That  maid  whose  lips  would  still  have 
moved, 

Could  art  have  breathed  a  spirit  thro' 
them; 
Whose  varying  charms  her  artist  loved 

More  fondly  every  time  he  drew  them, 
(So  oft  beneath  his  touch  they  past, 
Each  semblance  fairer  than  the  last); 
Wearing  each  shape  that  Fanc>''s  range 

Offers  to  Ix)ve  —  yet  still  the  one 
Fair  idol  seen  thro'  every  change, 

Like  facets  of  some  orient  slone,  — 

In  each  the  same  bright  imaqe  shown. 
Sometimes  a  Venus,  unarrayed 

But  in  her  beauty  •  —  sometimes  deckt 
In  costly  raiment,  as  a  maid 

That  kings  might  for  a  throne  select.* 
Now   high    and    proud,    like    one    who 

thought 
The  world  should  at  her  feet  l)e  brought; 

1  *'  Did  a  Mhle  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ?" 

Comut. 

2  In  the  Tribune  at  Florenc*. 

3  Id  the  Palazxo  PUti. 
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Now  with  a  look  reproachful,  sad,-  — 
Unwonted  look  from  brow  so  glad;  — 
And  telling  of  a  pain  too  deep 
For  tongue  to  speak  or  eyes  to  weep. 
Sometimes  thro*  allegory's  veil, 

In  double  semblance  seen  to  shine, 
Telling  a  strange  and  mystic  tale 

Of  Love  Profane  and  Love  Divine  ^  — 
Akin  in  features,  but  in  heart 
As  far  as  earth  and  heaven  apart. 
Or  else  (by  quaint  device  to  prove 
The  frailty  of  all  worldly  love) 
Holding  a  globe  of  glass  as  thin 

As  air-blown  bubbles  in  her  hand, 
With  a  young  Love  confined  therein, 

Whose  wings    seem   waiting    to    ex- 
pand— 
\nd  telling  by  her  anxious  eyes 
fhat  if  that  frail  orb  breaks  he  flies !  * 

Thou  too  with  touch  magnificent, 

Paul  of  Verona  !  —  where  are  they, 
The  oriental  forms*  that  lent 

Thy  canvas  such  a  bright  array? 
Noble  and  gorgeous  dames  whose  dress 
Seems  part  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
Like  the  sun's  drapery  which  at  eve 
The  floating  clouds  around  him  weave 
Of  light  they  from  himself  receive ! 
Where  is  there  now  the  living  face 

Like  those  that  in  thy  nuptial  throng  * 
By  their  superb,  voluptuous  grace, 
Make  us  forget  the  time,  the  place. 

The  holy  guests  they  smile  among, — 
Till  in  that  feast  of  heaven-sent  wine 
We  see  no  miracles  but  thine. 


1  Alludes  particularly  to  the  portrait  of  her  in 
the  Sciarm  collection  at  Rome,  where  the  look 
of  mournful  reproach  in  those  full,  shadowy  eyes, 
as  if  she  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  something 
wrong,  is  exquisite. 

2  The  fine  picture  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
called  ot  is  not  easy  to  say  why)  "  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,"  in  which  the  two  figures,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  are  evidently  por- 
traits of  the  same  person. 

3  This  fanciful  allegory  i<t  the  subject  of  a  pic- 
ture b^  Titian  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
Cambtan  at  Turin,  whose  collection,  though 
small,  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of  all 
the  great  masters. 

4  As  Paul  Veronese  gave  but  little  into  the 
beau  id^aJ,  his  women  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
close  imitations  of  the  living  models  which  Venice 
afforded  in  his  time. 

6  The  Marriage  of  Cana. 


If  e*er,  except  in  Painting's  dream, 

There  bloomed  such  beauty  here,  t  'is 
gone,— 
Gone  like  the  face  that  in  the  stream 

Of  Ocean  for  an  instant  shone, 
When  Venus  at  that  mirror  gave 
A  last  look  ere  she  left  the  wave. 
And  tho,*  among  the  crowded  ways. 
We  oft  are  startled  by  the  blaze 
Of  eyes  that  pass  with  fitful  light. 
Like  fire-flies  on  the  wing  at  night  * 
'T  is  not  that  nobler  beauty  given 
To  show  how  angels  look  in  heaven. 
Even  in  its  shape  most  pure  and  fair, 

'T  is  Beauty  with  but  half  her  lone,  — 
All  that  can  warm  the  Sense  is  there, 

But  the  Soul 's  deeper  charm  is  flown : — 
*T  is  Raphael's  Fomarina,  —  wann. 

Luxuriant,  arch,  but  unrefined; 
A  flower    round  which    the    noontide 
swarm 

Of  young  Desires  may  buza  and  wind. 
But  where  true  Love  no  treasure  meets 
Worth  hoarding  in  his  hive  of  sweets. 

Ah  no,  —  for  this  and  for  the  hue 

Upon  the  rounded  cheek,  which  tells 
How  fresh  within  the  heart  this  dew 

Of  Love's  unrifled  sweetness  dwells. 
We  must  go  back  to  our  own  Isles, 

Where  Modesty,  which  here  but  gives 
A  rare  and  transient  grace  to  smiles. 

In  the  heart's  holy  centre  lives; 
And  thence  as  from  her  throne  diffuses 

O'er  thoughts  and  looks  so  bland  a 
reign, 
That  not  a  thought  or  feeling  loses 

Its  freshness  in  that  gentle  chain. 

EXTRACT  DC. 

Venice. 
The  EnglUh  t»  be  m*t  with  tv*ry  wktr*. — 
A  Ipsand  Thrtadneedlt  Strttt,—  Tk9  SimpUm 
and  the  Stocks,  —Rag* /or  trttvfiling.  —B/mt 
Stockings  among  th*  IVaJkaSns.  —Pmrmsots 
ami  Pyramids,  —Mrs.  Ho^ins  mmd  the  WaO 
of  China, 

And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place. 
Where  we  can  rest  in  dream  Elvsian, 

Without  some  curst,  round  Elnglbh  face. 
Popping  up  near  to  break  the  vision  ?  . 

6  "  Certain  it  Is  [as  Arthnr  Young  irxAf  and 
feelingly  says]  one  now  and  then  meets  wiik 
terrible  eyes  in  Italy." 
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Mid    northern     lakes,     mid     southern 
vines, 

Unholy  cits  wc  *re  doomed  to  meet; 
Nor  highest  Alps  nor  Apennines 

Are  sacred  from  Threadneedle  Street ! 

If  up  the  Simplon*s  path  we  wind. 
Fancying  we  leave  this  world  behind, 
Such  pleasant  sounds  salute  one's  ear 
As  —  "  Baddish  news  from  'Change,  my 

dear  — 
"The  Funds  —  (phew!  curse  this  ugly 

hill)  — 
•*  Are    lowering    fast  —  (what,    higher 

stni?)  — 
**  And  —  (rooks,  we  *re  mounting  up  to 

heaven ! )  — 
"  Will  soon  be  down  to  sixty-seven.** 

Go  where    we    may  —  rest   where    we 

will. 
Eternal  Lorvlon  haunts  us  still. 
The  trash  of  Almack's  or  Fleet  Ditch  — 
And    scarce    a    pin's    head     difference 

'^hich  — 
Mixes,  tho'  even  to  Greece  we  run. 
With  every  rill  from  Helicon  ! 
And  if  this  rage  for  travelling  lasts, 
If  Cocknej's  of  all  sects  and  castes. 
Old  maidens,  aldermen,  and  squires, 
^ViU  leave    their    puddings    and    coal 

fires, 
To  gape  at  things  in  foreign  lands 
No  s*>al  among  them  understands; 
H  Blues  desert  their  coteries. 
To  show  off  'mong  the  Wahabees; 
If  neither  sex  nor  age  controls, 

Nor  fear  of  Mamelukes  forbids 
Young  ladies  with  pink  parasols 
To  glide  among  the  Pyramids  *  — 

Why,  then,  farewell  all  hope  to  find 
A  spot  that  *s  free  from  London-kind ! 
Who  knows,  if  to  the  West  we  roam, 
l>Jl  we  may  find  some  Bluf  *'  at  home  " 

Among  the  Blacks  of  Carolina  — 
<  >r  flying  to  the  Eastward  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins  taking  tea 

And  toast  upon  the  Wall  of  China ! 

1  It  was  pink  sj^ncersy  I  believe,  that  the 
t'ntpmuott  oil  the  rrcoch  traveller  conjured  up. 


EXTRACT  X. 

MsDtva 
Verggs  o/Hippolyta  to  her  Husband, 
They  tell  me  thou  'rt  the  favored  guest  * 

Of  every  fair  and  brilliant  throng; 
No  wit  like  thine  to  wake  the  jest. 

No  voice  like  thine  to  breathe  the  song. 
And  none  could  guess,  so  gay  thou  art. 
That  thou  and  I  are  far  apart. 
Alas,  alas !  how  different  flows, 

With  thee  and  me  the  time  away ! 
Not     that    I    wish    thee    sad,    heaven 
knows  — 
Still  if  thou  canst,  be  light  and  gay; 
I  only  know  that  without  thee 
The  sun  himself  is  dark  for  me. 

Do  I  put  on  the  jewels  rare 
Thou  'st  always  loved  to  see  me  wear? 
Do  I  perfume  the  locks  that  thou 
So  oft  hast  braided  o*cr  my  brow. 
Thus  deckt  thro'  festive  crowds  to  run. 

And  all  the  assembled  world  to  see,  — 
All  but  the  one,  the  al)sent  one. 

Worth  more  than  present  worlds  to 
mc ! 
No,  nothing  cheers  this  widowed  heart  — 
My  only  joy  from  thee  apart. 
From  thee  thyself,  is  sitting  hours 

And  days  before  thy  pictilred  form  — 
That   dream  of   thee,  which    Raphael's 
powers 
Have   made  with   all  but  life-breath 
warm ! 
And  as  I  smile  to  it,  and  say 
The  words  I  speak  to  thee  in  play. 


2  ntqur  frruMi  Itrtus  convivin  leeta 
et  celebras  lent  is  otui  mista  jocis  ; 
aut  cithara  testii'Mm  attenuas  cantuqut  cal^ 
rent, 
fui  mthi,  qtMm  ///r/Vir  nitnr  mea  vita  tn^  f 
nee  tnthi  diiplneant  gu*r  sunt  tibi grata  ;  sed 
i/sa  e%t, 
te  sine,  lux  orulit  pene  inimica  meis. 
Mif/t  auro  aut  /^emttii'i  caf>ut  e  tornare  nitenii 

tne j'uvni,  aut  Ar<iAi  i^ri^ere  i\L*re  cimta*', 
ncn  celcbres  IttJos  fastis  ifie^iare  J:ebMS. 


sola  tuos  vultus  referens  Rafilt.  if  lit  inuxgo 

picia  tnanu,  luras  allcx'  li  u\quf  f*tras. 
huii'  e^o  dfiU  ;itf  f.ts.  lo,  arrnift'^ur  foctm^uef 

tUlo<;Hi>r  et  tanquam  reddere  r"'»-\»  ^ueat. 
as%fniu  ftutu  ^U''  tnhi  ^if  %r  uia  Z'.Jftur 

diiirf  fr' f  alujutd  et  tua  ffrt\t  ii*<fui. 
ag^noiiit  f>t'^ -^ue  pitrem  fuer  ore  uxlutai. 

hoc  ioior  iK'H^as  det.  ifioque  dus. 
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I  fancy  from  their  silent  frame, 
Those  eyes  and  lips  give  back  the  same; 
And  still  I  gaze,  and  still  they  keep 
Smiling  thus  on  me  —  till  I  weep  I 
Our  little  boy  too  knows  it  well. 

For  there  I  lead  him  every  day 
And  teach  his  lisping  lips  to  tell 

The  name  of  one  that  's  far  away. 
Forgive  me,  love,  but  thus  alone 
My  time  is  cheered  while  thou  art  gone. 

EXTRACT  XI. 

Florence. 
No  —  'tis  not  the  region  where  Love's 
to  be  found  — 
They  have  bosoms  that  sigh,  they  have 
glances  that  rove, 
They  have  language  a  Sappho's  own  lip 
might  resound, 
When    she   warbled   her  best —  but 
they've  nothing  like  Love. 

Nor  is't  that  pure  sentiment  only  they 
want. 
Which  Heaven  for  the  mild  and  the 
tranquil  hath  made  — 
Calm,    wedded    affection,    that     home- 
rooted  plant 
Which  sweetens  seclusion  and  smiles 
in  the  shade; 

That    feeling   which,    after  long    years 
have  gone  by. 
Remains  like  a  portrait  we  've  sat  for 
in  youth, 
Where,  even  tho'  the  flush  of  the  colors 
may  fly. 
The    features   still   live  in  their   first 
smiling  truth; 

That  union  where  all  that  in  Woman  is 
kind, 
With  all  that  in  Man  most  ennoblingly 
towers. 
Grow  wreathed  into  one  —  like  the  col- 
umn, combined 
Of  the  strength  of  the  shaft  and  the 
capital's  Jlmvers, 

Of   this  —  bear    ye   witness,   ye   wives, 
every  where, 
By  the  Arno,  the  Po,  by  all  Italy's 
streams  — 


Of  this  heart-wedded  love,  so  delicious 
to  share, 
Not  a  husband  hath  even  one  glimpse 
in  his  dreams. 

But  it  is  not  this  only; — bom  full  of 
the  light 
Of  a  sun  from  whose  fount  the  luxuri- 
ant festoons 
Of  these  beautiful  valleys  drink  lustre  so 
bright 
That  beside  him  our  suns  of  the  north 
are  but  moons,  — 

We  might  fancy  at  least,  like  their  cli- 
mate they  burned; 
And  that   Love  tho'   unused  in  this 
region  of  spring 
To  be  thus  to  a  tame  Household  Deity 
turned, 
Would  yet  be  all  soul  when  abroad  on 
the  wing. 

And  there  may  be,  there  are  those  ex- 
plosions of  heart 
Which  burst  when  the  senses  have  first 
caught  the  flame; 
Such  fits  of  the  blood  as  those  climates 
impart. 
Where  Love  is  a  sun-stroke  that  mad- 
dens the  frame. 

But  that  Passion  which  springs  in  the 
depth  of  the  soul; 
Whose  beginnings  are  virginly  pure  as 
the  source 
Of  some  small  mountain  rivulet  destined 
to  roll 
As  a  torrent  ere  long,  losing  peace  in 
its  course  — 

A  course  to   which  Modesty's  struggle 
but  lends 
A    more    headlong    descent   without 
chance  of  recall; 
But  which  Modesty  even  to  the  last  edge 
attends, 
And  then  throws  a  halo  of  tears  roood 
its  fall  1 

This  exquisite  Passion  —  ay,   exquisite, 
even 
Mid  the  ruin  its  madness  too  often 
hath  made. 
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As  it  keeps  even  then  a  bright  trace  of 
the  heaven. 
That  heaven  of  Virtue  from  which  it 
has  strayed  — 

This  entireness  of  love  which  can  only 
he  found. 
Where  Woman  like  something  that's 
holy,  watched  over. 
And    fenced   from   her  childhood  with 
parity  round, 
Coines  body  and  soul  fresh  as  Spring 
to  a  lover! 

Where  not  an  eye  answers,  where  not  a 
hand  presses, 
Till    spirit    with    spirit    in   sympathy 
move; 
Aiui  the  Senses  asleep  in  their  sacred 
recesses 
Can  only  be  reached  thro*  the  temple 
of  Love !  — 

This  perfection  of  Passion  —  how  can  it 
be  found, 
Where  the  mystery  Nature  hath  hung 
round  the  tie 
By  which   souls   are  together  attracted 
and  bound. 
Is  laid  open  for  ever  to  heart,  ear  and 
eye;  — 

Where  naught  of   that   innocent   doubt 
can  exist, 
That  ignorance  even  than  knowledge 
more  bright. 
Which  circles  the  young  like  the  morn's 
sunny  mist, 
And  curtains  them  round  in  their  own 
native  light;  — r 

Where   Experience    leaves   nothing   for 
Love  to  reveal, 
Or  for  Fancy  in  visions  to  gleam  o'er 
the  thought ; 
Bat  the  truths  which  alone  we  would  die 
to  conceal 
From  the  maiden's  young  heart   are 
the  only  ones  taught. 

Jfof  no,  'tis  not   here,   howsoever   we 
agh, 
Wliether    purely     to    Hymen's     one 
planet  we  prmy, 


Or  adore,    like  Sabseans,  each  light   of 
Love's  sky, 
Here  U  not  the  region  to   fix   or   to 
stray. 

For  faithless  in   wedlock,   in  gallantry 
gross, 
Without  honor  to  guard,  or  reserve  to 
restrain, 
What  have  they  a  husband  can  mourn 
as  a  loss? 
What  have  they  a  lover  can  prize  as  a 
gain? 

EXTRACT  Xn. 

Florence. 

Music  in  Italy.  —  Disafi^inted  by  it.  —  Recol- 

tactions  q/  ottur  Timri  and  Fritndi.  —  />«i/- 

ton.  —  S.r  John  Stevenson.  —  His  Daughter. 

—  Musiiut  Evenings  together. 


If  it  he  true  that  Music  reigns. 

Supreme,  in  Italy's  soft  shades, 
'T  is  like  that  Harmony  so  famous, 
Among  the  spheres,  which  He  of  Samos 
Declared  had  such  transcendent  merit 
That  not  a  soul  on  earth  could  hear  it; 
For,  far  as  I  have  come  —  from  Lakes, 
Whose  sleep  the  Tramontana  breaks, 
Thro'  Milan  and  that  land  which  gave 

The  Hero  of  the  rainlxjw  vest  *  — 
By  MiNClo's  banks,  and  by  that  wave,* 

Which  made  Verona's  bard  so  blest  — 
Places  that  (like  the  Attic  shore. 

Which  rung  back  mu^ic  when  the  sea 
Struck  on  its  marge)  shouUl  l>e  all  o'er 

Thrilling  alive  with  mclotly  — 
I  've  heard  no  music  —  not  a  note 
Of  such  sweet  native  airs  as  float 
In  my  own  land  among  the  throng 
And  speak  our  nation's  soul  for  song. 

Nay,  even  in  higher  walks,  where  Art 
Performs,  as  't  were,  the  gardener's  part, 
And  richer  if  not  sweeter  makes 
The   flowers   she    from    the    wild-hedge 

takes  — 
Even  there,  no  voice  hath  charmed  my 

ear, 

1  Bermaifo— the   birth-place,  it   is  said,  of 
Harlequin. 

2  The  Lago  di  Garda. 
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No  taste  hath  won  my  perfect  praise, 
Like   thine,   dear    friend  ^  —  long,   truly 
dear  — 

Thine,  and  thy  loved  Olivia's  lays. 
She,  always  beautiful,  and  growing 

Still  more  so  every  note  she  sings  — 
Like  an  inspired  young  Sibyl,'-  glowing 

With  her  own  bright  imaginings ! 
And  thou,  most  worthy  to  be  tied 

In  music  to  her,  as  in  love. 
Breathing  that  language  by  her  side, 

All  other  language  far  above, 
Eloquent  Song  —  whose  tones  and  words 
In  every  heart  find  answering  chords  I 

How  happy  once  the  hours  we  past, 

Singing  or  listening  all  day  long. 
Till  Time  itself  seemed  changed  at  last 

To  music,  and  we  lived  in  song ! 
Turning  the  leaves  of  Haydn  o'er, 

As  quick  beneath  her  master  hand 
They  opened  all  their  brilliant  store. 

Like  chambers,  touched  by  fairy  waod; 
Or  o'er  the  page  of  Mozart  landing. 

Now  by  his  airy  warblings  cheered. 
Now  in  his  mournful  Requiem  blending 

Voices  thro'  which  the  heart  was  heard. 

And  still,  to  lead  our  evening  choir, 
Was  He  invoked,  thy  loved-one's  Sire  *  — 
He  who  if  aught  of  grace  there  be 

In  the  wild  notes  I  write  or  sing, 
First  smoothed  their  links  of  harmony. 

And  lent  them  charms  they  did  not 
bring;  — 
He,  of  the  gentlest,  simplest  heart. 
With  whom,  employed  in  his  sweet  art, 
(That  art  which  gives  this  world  of  ours 

A  notion  how  they  speak  in  heaven,) 
I  've  past  more  bright  and  charmed  hours 

Than  all  earth's  wisdom  could  have 
given. 
Oh  happy  days,  oh  early  friends. 

How    Life   since   then   hath   lost    its 
flowers ! 
But  yet  —  tho*  Time  some  foliage  rends. 

The  stem,  the  Friendship,  still  is  ours; 

1  Edward  Tuite  Dalton,  the  first  husband  of 
Sir  John  Stevenson's  daughter,  the  late  Mar- 
chioness of  Hcadfort. 

2  Such  as  tliose  of  Domenichino  in  the  Pa- 
laiz)  Horghcse,  at  the  Capitol,  etc. 

3  Sir  John  Stevenson. 


And  long  may  it  endure,  as  green 
And  fresh  as  it  hath  always  been  1 

How  I  have  wandered  from  my  theme  I 

But  where  is  he,  that  could  return 
To  such  cold  subjects  from  a  dream. 

Thro*   which    these   best   of   feelings 
burn?  — 
Not  all  the  works  of  Science,  Art, 

Or  Genius  in  this  world  are  worth 
One  genuine  sigh  that  from  the  heart 

Friendship  or  Love  draws  freshly  forth. 

EXTRACT  XIII. 

Rone. 

tfu  Conspiracy  oT  Runti^  in  1347.* —  Tmt 
Mtetinz  0/  the  (fonspirators  on  tJke  Ni/^kt  ^ 
th*  19/A  0/  May.  —  Tktir  Processicn  tn  tie 
Morning  to  tho  Capitol,— Ri€n*£'%  Speech. 

*T  WAS  a  proud  moment  —  even  to  hear 
the  words 
Of  Truth  and  Freedom  mid  these  tem- 
ples breathed. 
And  see  once  more  the  Forum  shine  with 
swords 
In   the   Republic*s  sacred  name  no* 
sheathed  — 
That  glimpse,  that  vision  of  a  brightci 
day 
For  his  dear  Rome,  must  to  a  Roman 
be. 
Short  as  it  was,  worth  ages  past  away 
In  the  dull  lapse  of  hopeless  slavery. 

*T  was  on  a  night  of  May,  beneath  that 

moon 
Which  had  thro*  many  an  age  seen  Time 

untune 
The  strings  of  this  Great  Empire,  till  it 

fell 
From  his  rude  hands,  a  broken,  silent 

shell  — 
The   sound  of    the  church  clock*  neat 

Adrian's  Tomb 
Summoned  the  warriors  who  had  riser 

for  ROMF., 

4  The  '*  Conjnratiffn  d*  Nicetms  deSrimi.  d.1 
de  RieHsi**  by  the  Jesuit  Du  Cercean,  is  du*N 
taken  from  the  much  more  authentic  work  «.i 
Fortifiocca  on  the  same  sub)ect.  Rieim  was  thi 
son  of  a  laundress. 

5  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  chorcb  b 
meant  by  Du  Cerceau  here  :  —  '*  lijU  rr-ier  dent 
les  rues  de  Rome%  k  son  de  tron^^  fme  choam 
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To  meet  unarmed,  —  with  none  to  watch 

them  there, 
But  God*s   own   eye,  —  and    pass   the 

night  in  prayer. 
Holy  beginning  of  a  holy  cause, 
When  heroes  girt  for  Freedom's  combat 

pause 
Before  high  Heaven,  and  humble  in  their 

might 
Call  down  its  blessing  on  that  coming 

6ght. 

At  dawn,  in  arms  went  forth  the  patriot 

band; 
And  as  the  breeze,  fresh  from  the  Tiber, 

fanned 
Their  gilded  gonfalons,  all  eyes  could  see 
The  palm-tree  there,  the  sword,  the 

keys  of  Heaven*  — 
Types  of  the  justice,  peace  and  liberty. 
That  were  to  bless  them  when  their 

chains  were  riven. 
On  to  the  Capitol  the  pageant  moved. 
While  many  a  Shade  of  other  times, 

that  still 
Around  that  grave  of  grandeur  sighing 

roved, 
Hang  o*er  their  footsteps  up  the  Sacred 

Hiil 
And  heard  its  mournful  echoes  as  the  last 
High-minded  heirs  of  the  Republic  past. 
T  was  then  that  thou,  their  Tribune,' 

(name  which  brought 
Dreams  of  lost  glory  to  each  patriot's 

thought,) 


*^k»t  tr0mM*%  tans  mrmet^  la  mUt  dm  Unde- 
»»w,  dix  memv^ntt.  Jams  VMist  du  ckaUau  eU 
^'i^^'Amj^,  MM  sffM  df  la  clock* ^  ajim  d*  Pourvotr 

1  "  Lrs  rmtdskamtius  confmrh  portaitnt  <^ 
**nt  bti  frtis  Hendtris.  Xicotas  GMollaio,  sur- 
^mmt  le  boo  diseur,  Poriait  U  ^rtmier^  quiHait 
**  imUnr  rvH^,  et  fins  grtind  gut  Us  autres. 
^^*  f  v«f(%H  dtt  caractirts  d'oravec  mpzc  ftmme 
*jtttnmrdnur  lions,  Unani  d*nn*  ma  in  U  ghhe 
**  mmde,  et  de  F autre  une  Palme  Aw/»-  rtprK 
*W*r  M  wHU  de  Romf.  CUait  U  Gonfalon  do 
•>  liberty.  Le  second,  h  fonds  hlanc,  avec  ttn 
^J^  P*nl  tenant  de  la  droits  one  Ep4c  nue  et  do 
*»emke la comronne  de  Justice.  Halt  portf  par 
''«'«*'  Mx^nactwcia,  netaire  apostolfant.  Ditns 
*  fnitt^me,  St.  Pierre  avaii  en  tuain  les  clefs  dt 
'*  Cencerde  et  de  la  Paix.  Toni  cela  insinuait 
7J^«  Je  Riensi,  qui  Hait  de  r^tahlir  la  li- 
J*^.  tsjuttke  et  la  paix.'** — Do  Cbrchau, 

IRkui. 


Didst,  with  a  spirit  Rome  in  vain  shall 

seek 
To   wake   up   in   her   sons  again,   thus 

speak: — 
"Romans,    look  round  you  —  on  this 
sacred  place 
"There  once  stood  shrines  and  gods 
and  godlike  men. 
**  What  see  you  now?  what  solitary  trace 
**  Is  left  of  all  that  made  Rome's  glory 
then? 
"  The  shrines  are  sunk,  the  Sacred  Mount 
bereft 
**  Even  of  its  name  —  and  nothing  now 
remains 
**  But  the  deep  memory  of  that  glory,  left 
"To  whet  our  pangs  and   aggravate 
our  chains! 
"But  J^a// this  be?  —  our  sun  and  sky 
the  same,  — 
"Treading   the  very  soil  our  fathers 
trod,  — 
"What  withering  curse  hath  fallen   on 
soul  and  frame, 
"  What  visitation  hath  there  come  from 
God 
"To  blast  our  strength  and  rot  us  into 

slaves, 
*^Her€  on  our  great  forefathers'  glorious 

graves? 
"  It    cannot   be  —  rise  up,   ye   Mighty 
Dead,— 
"  If  we,  the  living,  are  too  weak  to 
crush 
"These   tyrant   priests   that    o'er   your 
empire  tread, 
"  Till  all  but  Romans  at  Rome's  tame- 
ness  blush ! 

"  Happy,  Palmyra,  in  thy  desert  domes 
"  Where  only  date-trees  sigh  and  ser- 
pents hiss; 
"And  thou  whose  pillars  are  but  silent 

homes 
"  For  the  stork's  brood,  superb  Per- 

SEPOLIS  ! 
"Thrice    happy    both,    that    your    ex- 

tinguisht  race 
"Have  left  no  embers  —  no  half-living 

trace  — 
"  No   slaves  to  crawl  around  the  once 

proud  spot, 
"Till  past  renown  in  present  shame  '$ 

forgot. 
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**  While  ROMS,  the  Queen  of  all,  whose 
very  wrecks, 
"If   looe  and   lifeless  thro'  a  desert 
hurled, 
''Would  wear  more  true  magnificence 
than  decks 
•*The   assembled   thrones  of   all   the 
existing  world  — 
*'  Rome,  Rome  alone,  is  haunted,  stained 
and  curst, 
**  Thro'  every  spot  her  princely  Tiber 
laves, 
**  By  living  human  things  —  the  deadliest, 
worst, 
"This  earth  engenders  —  tyrants  and 
their  slaves  I 
"And  we  —  oh  shame  1  —  we  who  have 
pondered  o'er 
"  The  patriot's  lesson  and  the  poet's 
lay;l 
"  Have  mounted  up  the  streams  of  an- 
cient lore, 
"Tracking  our   country's  glories  all 
the  way  — 
"  Even  w^  have  tamely^  basely  kist  the 
ground 
"Before    that    Papal    Power,  —  that 
Ghost  of  Her, 
"The  World's  Imperial  Mistress — sit- 
ting crowned 
"And    ghastly    on    her    mouldering 
sepulchre !  ^ 

"  But  this  is  pa|t :  —  too  long  have  lordly 
priests 
"  And  priestly  lords  led  us,  with  all  our 
pride 
"Withering    about    us  —  like    devoted 
beasts, 
"Dragged  to  the  shrine,  with  faded 
garlands  tied. 

1  The  fine  Canzone  of  Petrarch.  beRinninff 
"  Sf^irto  i^eHtU"  it  «ur>po9cd,  by  Voltaire  and 
others,  to  have  been  adtlressed  to  Rienzi:  but 
there  is  much  more  evidence  of  its  havinjf  been 
written,  as  Gingnen^  asserts,  to  the  young  Ste- 
phen Colonna,  on  his  being  created  a  Senator  of 
Rome.  That  Petrarch,  hf»wevcr,  was  filled  with 
hitjh  and  patriotic  hopes  by  the  first  measures  of 
this  extraordinary  mm,  appears  from  one  of  his 
letters,  quoted  by  Du  Cercea«i,  where  he  says,— 
*'  Pour  tout  dire,  en  mm  moiyfaltestey  non  C4tmme 
iectettr,  mats  comme  timoin  oculaire,  qu'il  nous 
a  rameitt  le  Justice,  la  fnix,  in  bonne  foi,  la 
sicuriity  et  ttms  let  autres  vestiges  de  tAge  d'or** 

2  This  Imafce  b  borrowed  from  Hobbes,  whose 
words  are.  as  near  as  I  can  recollect:  —  "  For 


"  'T  is  o'er  —  the  dawn  of  our  deliver- 
ance breaks ! 
"  Up  from  his  sleep  of  centuries  awakes 
"The  Genius  of  the  Old  Republic,  free 
"  As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty, 
"And  sends  his  voice  thro*  ages  yet  to 

come, 
"  Proclaiming    RoMS,    Rome,    Romi, 
Eternal  Rome!" 

EXTRACT  XIV. 

RocDe. 

Fragment  of  a  Dream,  —  Tkt  great  Paimtert 

sussed  U  he  Magicmns.^'  The  Begnmii^ 

o/  the  Art.  —  G tidings  on  ike  Giortet  and 

Droj^ies.  — Improvements  under  GiotiOt  etc. 

—  The  first  Dawn  of  the  tme  Style  in  Met- 
saccia.  —  Studied  by  all  the  great  A  rttsts  whe 
followed  him.  —  Leonardo  da  yinci,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Golden  Age  of  Painting. 

—  His  Knowledge  of  Mathematics  and  of  Mu- 
sic. —  His  female  Heads  eUlltke  each  oUur.  — 
Triangtdar  Faces,  -^J^ortraHs  of  Mona  Liaa^ 

etc,  —  Picture  of  J'anityand  Alodesty.  — His 
chef-d'oeuvre,  the  Last  Sn/fer.  —  Faded  and 
alntost  effaced. 

Filled  with  the  wonders  I  had  seen 

In    Rome's    stupendous   shrines   and 
halls, 
I  felt  the  veil  of  sleep  serene 
Come  o'er  the  memory  of  each  scene. 

As  twilight  o'er  the  landscape  falls. 
Nor  was  it  slumber,  sound  and  deep. 

But  such  as  suits  a  poet's  rest  — 
That  sort  of  thin,  transparent  sleep. 

Thro'  which  his  day-dreams  shine  the 
best. 
Mcthought  upon  a  plain  I  stood. 

Where  certain  wondrous  men,  't  m-as 
said. 
With  strange,  miraculous  power  endued, 

Were  coming  each  in  turn  to  shed 
His  art's  illusions  o'er  the  sight 
And  call  up  miracles  of  light. 
The  sky  above  this  lonely  place. 

Was  of  that  cold,  uncertain  hue. 
The  canvas  wears  ere,  warmed  a})ace. 

Its  bright  creation  dawns  to  view. 

But  soon  a  glimnoer  from  the  east 

Proclaim^    the    first     enchantments 

nigh;« 

what  is  the  Papacy,  but  the  Ghost  of  the  ok! 
Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  on  the  gravs 
thereof  ? " 

3  The  paintings  of  those  artists  who  were  i»> 
troduccd  into  Venice  and  Florence  from  Groece. 
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And  as  the  feeble  light  increased, 
Suaoge  figures  moved  across  the  sky, 

With  golden  glories  deckt  and  streaks 
Of  gold  among  their  garments'  dyes;^ 

Aod    life's    resemblance    tinged    their 
cheeks. 
Bat  naoght  of  life  was  in  their  eyes;  — 

Like  the  fresh>painted  Dead  one  meets, 

Borac    slow    along    Rome's    mournful 
streets. 

Bat  soon  these  figures  past  away; 

And  forms  succeeded  to  their  place 
With  less  of  gold  in  their  array, 

But  shining  with  more  natural  grace, 
And  all  could  see  the  charming  wands 
Had  past  into  more  gifted  hands.* 
Among  these  visions  there  was  one,* 
Sarpa-vsing  fair,  on  which  the  sun. 
That  instant  risen,  a  beam  let  fall. 

Which  thro'the  dusky  twilight  trembled, 
And  reached  at  length  the   spot  where 
all 

Those  great  magicians  stood  assembled. 
And  as  they  turned  their  heads  to  view 

The  shining  lustre,  I  could  trace 
The  bright  varieties  it  threw 

On  each  uplifted  studying  face;  * 
While  many  a  voice  with  loud  acclaim. 
Called  forth,  **  Masaccio  "  as  the  name 
Of  him,  the  Enchanter  who  had  raised 
This  miracle  on  which  all  gazed. 

T  was  daylight  now  —  the  sun  had  risen 
From  out  the  dungeon  of  old  Night,  — 

like  the  Apostle  from  his  prison 
Led  by  the  Angel's  hand  of  light; 

1  Maisaritone  of  Orezxo,  who  was  a  ptipd 
and  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  have  in- 
tnted  this  art  of  eilding  the  ornaments  of  pic- 
toret,  a  practice  which,  though  it  gave  way  to  a 
pwtr  taste  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century, 
»M  still  occasionally  used  by  many  of  the  great 
"»*«««:  as  by  Raphael  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
Fonarina,  and  by  Rubens  not  unfrequently  in 
llones  and  flames. 

2  Qmaboe,  (Jiotto,  etc. 

3  The  works  of  Masaccio.  —  For  the  charact  -r 
<rf  this  powerful  and  original  genius,  see  Sir 
Joihaa  Kemolds's  twelfth  discourse.  His  cele- 
Jjated  frescoes  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  del 
Camiae,  at  Florence. 

4  AH  the  great  artists  studied,  and  many  of 
*«••  borrowed  from  Masaccio.  Several  fitrurrs 
b  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  are  taken,  with  but 
vtle  alteration,  from  his  frescoes. 


And  —  as  the  fetters,  when  that  ray 
Of  glory  reached  them,  dropt  away,* 
So  fled  the  clouds  at  touch  of  day ! 
Just  then  a  bearded  sage  ^  came  forth, 

Who  oft  in  thoughtful  dream  would 
stand. 
To  trace  upon  the  dusky  earth 

Strange  learned  figures  with  his  wand;^ 
And  oft  he  took  the  silver  lute  ® 

His  little  page  behind  him  bore. 
And  waked  sudi  music  sis,  when  mute. 

Left  in  the  soul  a  thirst  for  more  1 


Meanwhile  his  potent  spfclls  went  on. 

And  forms  and  faces  that  from  out 
A  depth  of  shadow  mildly  shone 

Were  in  the  soft  air  seen  about. 
Tho'  thick  as  midnight  stars  they  beamed, 
Yet  all  like  living  sisters  seemed. 
So  close  in  every  point  resembling 

Each  other's  beauties —  from  the  eyes 
Lucid  as  if  thro'  crystal  trembling. 

Yet  soft  as  if  suffused  with  sighs. 
To  the  long,  fawn-like  mouth,  and  chin, 

Lovelily  tapering,  less  and  less. 

Till  by  this  very  charm's  excess, 
Like  virtue  on  the  verge  of  sin, 

It  touched  the  bounds  of  ugliness. 
Here    lookt    as    when    they   lived   the 

shades 
Of  some  of  Arno's  dark -eyed  maids  — 
Such  maids  as  should  alone  live  on 
In  dreams  thus  when  their  charms  arc 

gone: 
Some  Mona  Lisa  on  whose  eyes 

A  painter  for  whole  years  might  gate,* 
Nor  find  in  all  his  pallet's  dyes 

One  that  could  even  approach  their 
blaze ! 


6  "  And  a  light  shined  in  the  prison  .  .  .  and 
his  chaiiu  fell  off  from  his  hands."  —  Acts* 

6  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

7  His  treatise  on  Mechanics,  Optic*,  etc.,  pre- 
served in  the  .\mbrosian  library  at  Milan. 

8  On  dit  qttr  UoniXrd  fnrnt  ^0ur  la prtfmih^ 
fois  h  la  caur  de  Afilan^  dans  uh   ts/>^ie  d*  ion- 

coftrs  out'trt  enire  Us  meiUenrs  jiyufurs  dt  lyrt 
t"Ua/u.  J I  se  f^rtsenta  avec  h*u  lyre  dr  sa 
f<.((m,  construii  fH  argent >  —  **  Histoire  de  la 
i^cinture  en  Italit-"^ 

0  He  is  said  to  have  been  four  years  employed 
u>on  the  portrait  of  this  fair  Florentine,  without 
bctn?  able,  after  all,  to  corns  iq>  to  his  idea  ol 
her  beauty. 
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Here  float  two  spirit  shapes,^  the  one, 
With  her  white  fingers  to  the  sun 
Outspread  as  if  to  ask  his  ray 
Whether  it  e'er  had  chanced  to  play 
On  lilies  half  so  fair  as  they ! 
This  self-pleased  nymph  was  Vanity  — 
And  by  her  side  another  smiled, 

In  form  as  beautiful  as  she. 
But  with  that  air  subdued  and  mild, 

That  still  reserve  of  purity, 
Which  is  to  beauty  like  the  haee 

Of  evening  to  some  sunny  view, 
Softening  such  charms  as  it  displays 

And  veiling  others  in  that  hue. 

Which  fancy  onl v  can  see  thro* ! 
This  phantom  nymph,  who  could  she  be, 
But  the  bright  Spirit,  Modesty? 

Long  did  the  learned  enchanter  stay 

To  weave   his  spells   and  still   there 
past. 
As  in  the  lantern's  shifting  play 
Group  after  group  in  close  array. 

Each  fairer,  grander,  than  the  last. 
But  the  great  triumph  of  his  power 

Was  yet  to  come :  — gradual  and  slow, 
(As  all  that  is  ordained  to  tower 

Among  the  works  of  man  must  grow,) 
The  sacred  vision  stole  to  view. 

In  that  half  light,  half  shadow  shown. 
Which  gives  to  even  the  gayest  hue 

A  sol>ered,  melancholy  tone. 
It  was  a  vision  of  that  last,^ 
Sorrowful  night  which  Jesus  past 
With  his  disciples  when  he  said 

Mournfully  to  them — **  I  shall  be 
**  Betrayed  by  one  who  here  hath  fed 

*'This  night  at  the  same  board  with 
me.** 
And  tho*  the  Saviour  in  the  dream 


1  Vanity  and  Modesty  In  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Few  h,  at  Rome.  The  connK>5ition  of 
the  four  hands  here  is  rather  awkward,  but  the 
pi(  lure.  altoRCther,  is  very  deliKhtful.  There  is 
a  ret>etiti(>n  of  the  subject  in  tlie  posscssi<  r.  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte. 

2  The  I-ist  Supper  of  I^onardo  da  Vinci, 
which  is  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent  delle 
Grazie  at  Milan.  Sec  **  VHistoire  df  la  Pein- 
ture  in  Italit,''^  iiv.  iii.  ckaf.  45.  The  writer  of 
that  interesting  work  (to  whom  I  t.ike  this  op- 
portunity of  offcrinjc  my  acknowledproents,  for 
the  copy  he  sent  me  a  vear  since  from  Rome,) 
will  tee  I  have  profited  by  some  of  his  obser\'a- 
tions  on  this  celebrated  picture. 


Spoke  not  these  words,  we  saw  them 

beam 
Legibly  in  his  eyes  (so  well 
The  great  magician  workt  his  spell). 
And  read  in  every  thoughtful  line 
Imprinted  on  that  brow  divine. 
The  meek,  the  tender  nature,  grieved, 
Not  angered  to  be  thus  deceived  — 
Celestial  love  requited  ill 
For  all  its  care,  yet  loving  still  — 
Deep,  deep  regret  that  there  should  fall 

From  man*s  deceit  so  foul  a  blight 
Upon  that  parting  hour  —  and  all 

His  Spirit  must  have  felt  that  night. 
Who,  soon  to  die  for  human-kind. 

Thought  only,  mid  bis  mortal  pain. 
How  many  a  soul  was  left  behind 

For  whom^e  died  that  death  in  vaio! 

Such  was  the  heavenly  scene  —  alas ! 
That  scene  so  bright  so  soon  should  pass ! 
But  pictured  on  the  humid  air, 
Its  tints,  ere  long,  grew  languid  there;* 
And   storms   came   on,    that,    cold  and 
rough. 

Scattered  its  gentlest  glories  all  — 
As  when  the  Imffling  winds  blow  off 

The  hues  that  hang  o'er  Terni's  fall,  — 
Till  one  by  one  the  vision's  beams 

Faded  away  and  soon  it  fled. 
To  join  those  other  vanisht  dreams 

That  now  flit  palely  'mong  the  dead, — 
The  shadows  of  those  shades  that  go, 
Around  Oblivion's  lake  below  I 


EXTRACT  XV. 

Rome 
Mary  Magdalen,  — Her  Sftny.  ^Nmmerwm  Pfc- 
tures  ^  her.  —  Correggic  —  Guide.  —  R*- 
fhael^  etc,  — Canovt^s  twc  exquisite  Statues,— 
The  Somariva  Magdalen.  — Chmttirey^s  Ad- 
miration  o/Cancva  s  Works, 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  story 
Touches  all  hearts  —  for  there  we  sec 

The  soul's  corruption  and  its  glory. 
Its  death  and  life  combined  in  ihec. 

From  the  first  moment  when  we  find 
lliy  spirit  haunted  by  a  swarm 

3  Leonardo  appears  to  hare  used  a  miatwt 
of  oil  and  vmrtii^  for  this  picture,  which  alone, 
without  the  various  other  catises  of  its  ruia* 
would  have  prevented  any  lone  duFsdon  ol  its 
beauties.     It  is  now  almost  entirely  ellaccd. 
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Of  dtrk  desires,  —  like  demons  shrined 

Uoholily  in  that  fair  form,  — 
rUl  when  by  touch  of  Heaven  set  free, 

Thou  earnest,  with  those  bright  locks 
of  gold 
(So  oft  the  gaze  of  Bethany), 

And  covering  in  their  precious  fold 
Thy  Sariour's  feet  didst  shed  such  tears 
As  paid,  each  drop,  the  sins  of  years !  — 
Thence  on  thro'  all  thy  course  of  love 

To  Him.  thy  Heavenly  Master,  —  Him 
Whose  bitter  death-cup  from  above 

Had  yet  this  cordial  round  the  brim, 
That  woman's  faith  and  love  stood  fast 
And  feariess  by  Him  to  the  last :  — 
Till,  oh!  blest  boon  for  truth  like  thine ! 

Thou  wert  of  all  the  chosen  one. 
Before  whose  eyes  that  Face  Divine 

When  risen  from  the  dead  first  shone ; 
That  thou  might*st  see  how,  like  a  cloud. 
Had  past  away  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  make  that  bright  revealment  known 
To  hearts  less  trusting  than  thy  own. 
All  is  affecting,  cheering,  grand; 

The  kindliest  record  ever  given, 
Eveo  under  God^s  own  kindly  hand, 

Of    what     Repentance    wins     from 
Heaven! 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  face. 

In  all  its  touching  light  of  tears. 
Should  meet  us  in  each  holy  place. 

Where  Man  before  his  God  appears. 
Hopeless  —  were  he  not  taught  to  see 
All  hope  in  Him  who  pardoned  thee ! 
No  wonder  that  the  painter's  skill 

Should  oft  have  triumpht  in  the  power 
CM  keeping  thee  all  lovely  still 

E?en  in  thy  sorrow's  bitterest  hour; 
That  soft  CoRREGGiO  should  diffuse 

His  melting  shadows  round  thy  form; 
That  GuiDO's  pale,  unearthly  hues 

Should     in     portraying     thee     grow 
warm; 
That  all  —  from  the  ideal,  grand. 
Inimitable  Roman  hand, 
Down  to  the  small,  enameling  touch 

Of  smooth  Carlino  —  should  delight 
In  picturing  her,   who  **  who  loved  so 
much," 

And  was,  in  spite  of  sin,  so  bright ! 

Btt  Mary,  'mong  these  bold  essays 
Of  Genias  and  of  Art  to  raise 


A  semblance  of  those  weeping  eyes  — 

A  vision  worthy  of  the  sphere 
Thy  faith  has  earned  thee  in  the  skies, 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  here,  — 
None  e'er  hath  matched,  in  grief  or  grace, 
Canova'S  day-dream  of  thy  face. 
In  those  bright  sculptured  forms,  more 

bright 
With  true  expression's  breathing  light. 
Than  ever  yet  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  chisel  into  life  awoke. 
The  one,^  portraying  what  thou  wert 

In  thy  first  grief,  —  while  yet  the  flowe?" 
Of  those  young  beauties  was  unhurt 

By  sorrow's  slow,  consuming  power; 
And  mingling  earth's  seductive  grace 

With  heaven's  subliming  thoughts  so 
well. 
We  doubt,  while  gazing,  in  which  place 

Such    beauty    was    most    formed    to 
dwell!  — 
The  other,  as  thou  look'dst,  when  years 
Of  fasting,  penitence  and  tears 
Had  worn   thy  frame;  —  and  ne'er  did 
Art 

With  half  such  speaking  power   ex- 
press 
The  ruin  which  a  breaking  heart 

Spreads  by  degrees  o'er  loveliness. 
Those  wasting  arms,  that  keep  the  trace. 
Even  still,  of  all  their  youthful  grace. 
That  loosened  hair  of  which  thy  brow 
Was  once  so  proud,  —  neglected  now  !  — 
Those  features  even  in  fading  worth 

The  freshest  bloom  to  others  given. 
And  those  sunk  eyes  now  lost  to  earth 

But  to  the  last  still  full  of  heaven ! 

Wonderful  artist !  praise,  like  mine  — 
Tho'  springing  from  a  soul  that  feels 
Deep  worship  of  those  works  divine 

Where  (ienius  all  his  light  reveals  — 
How  weak  't  is  to  the  words  that  came 
From  him,  thy  peer  in  art  and  (amc,^ 
Whom  I  have  known,  by  day,  by  night. 
Hang  o'er  thy  marble  willi  tlclight; 

1  This  statute  it  one  of  the  Ust  works  of  i^A- 
nova,  and  was  not  yet  in  marble  >*  hen  1  left  Rome. 
The  other,  whith  seems  toprovc,  incontmdiction 
to  very  hieh  authoriiv.  that  expre«.*«ion  of  the  in- 
tensest  kmd  is  fully  within  the  »pl)ere  ot  »ciil{>- 
ture,  was  executed  many  vears  ago,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Count  Soman va  at  Paris. 

3  Chantrey. 
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And   while    his    lingering    hand  would 
steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper*s  rays  * 
Give  thee  with  all  the  generous  zeal 
Such  master  spirits  only  feel, 

That  best  of  fame,  a  rival's  praise ! 

EXTRACT  XVI. 

Les  Charmettes. 

A  Visit  to  the  house  where  Rousseau  lived  wiih. 
Madame  de  Warrens.  —  Their  Minage.  — 
Its  Grossrtess.  —  Claude  A  net.  —  Reverence 
with  which  the  Spot  is  now  visited. — Absurdity 
of  this  blind  Devotion  to  Fatne* —  Feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  Beauty  and  Seclusion  of  the  Scene. 
—  Disturbed  by  its  Associations  with  Rous- 
seau's History.  —  Imf*ostures  of  Men  of  Ge- 
nius. —  Their  Power  o/mimichtng  all  the  best 
Feelings ^  Love^  Inde/>endence,  etc. 

Strange  power  of    Genius,   that    can 

throw 
Round  all  that  's  vicious,  weak,  and  low, 
Such  magic  lights,  such  rainbow  dyes 
As  dazzle  even  the  steadiest  eyes. 


T  is  worse  than  weak  —  't  is  wrong,  't  is 

shame, 
This  mean  prostration  before  Fame; 
This  casting  down  beneath  the  car 
Of  Idols,  whatsoe'er  they  are. 
Life's  purest,  holiest  decencies. 
To  be  careered  o'er  as  they  please. 
No  —  give  triumphant  Genius  all 
For  which  his  loftiest  wish  can  calli 
If  he  be  worshipt,  let  it  be 

For  attril>utes,  his  noblest,  first; 
Not  with  that  base  idolatry 

Which  sanctifies  his  last  and  worst, 

I  may  be  cold;  —  may  want  that  glow 
Of   high   romance  which   bards   should 

know; 
That  holy  homage  which  is  felt 
In  treading  where  the  great  have  dwelt; 
This  reverence,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

I  fear,  I  feel,  I  have  it  not:  — 
For  here  at  this  still  hour,  to  me 

The  charms  of  this  delightful  spot. 
Its  calm  seclusion  from  the  throng, 

From  all  the  heart  would  fain  forget, 

1  Canova  always  shows  his   fine  statue,  the 
Venere  Vincitrice,  by  the  light  of  a  small  candle. 


This  narrow  volley  and  the  song 

Of  its  small  murmuring  riTukt, 
The  flitting  to  and  fro  of  birds, 

Tranquil  and  tame  as  they  were  once 
In  Eden  ere  the  startling  words 

Of  Man  disturbed  their  ori^'ons. 
Those  little,  shadoMry  paths  that  wind 
Up  the  hill-side,  with  fruit-trees  lined 
And  lighted  only  by  the  breaks 
The  gay  wind  in  the  foliage  makes. 
Or  vistas  here  and  there  that  ope 

Thro*     weeping    willows,     like    the 
snatches 
Of  far-off  scenes  of  light,  which  Hope 

Even    thro'    the    shade    of    sadness 
catches !  — 
All  this,  which  —  could  I  once  but  lose 

The  memory  of  those  vulgar  ties 
Whose  grossness  all  the  heavenliest  hoes 

Of  Genius  can  no  more  disguise 
Than  the  sun's  beams  can  do  away 
The  filth  of  fens  o'er  which  they  play — 
This  scene  which  would  have  filled  my 
heart 

With  thoughts  of  all  that  happiest  Is;— 
Of  Love  where  self  hath  only  part, 

As  echoing  back  another's  bliss; 
Of  solitude  secure  and  sweet, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  Virtues  meet. 
Which  while  it  shelters  never  chills 

Our  sympathies  with  human  woe, 
But  keeps  them  like  sequestered  rills 

Purer  and  fresher  in  their  flow; 
Of  happy  days  that  share  their  beams 

'Twixt  quiet  mirth  and  wise  employ; 
Of  tranquil  nights  that  give  in  dreams 

The  moonlight  of  the  morning's  joy !  — 
All  this  my  heart  could  dwell  on  here, 
But  for  those  gross  mementoes  near; 
Those  sullying  truths  that  cross  the  track 
Of  each  sweet  thought  and  drive  them 

back 
Full  into  all  the  mire  and  strife 
And  vanities  of  that  man's  life, 
Who    more    than    all    that    e'er    have 
glowed 

W^iih  Fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  4«, 
In  fullest  warmth  and  radiance)  showed 

What  an  impostor  Genius  is; 
How  with  that  strong,  mimetic  art 

Which  forms  its  life  and  soul,  it  takes 
All  shapes  of  thought,  all  hues  of  heart, 

Nor  feels  itself  one  throb  it  wakes; 
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How  like  a  gem  its  light  may  smile 

O'er  the  dark  path  by  mortals  trod, 
Itself  as  mean  a  worm  the  while 

Asaawls  at  midnight  o'er  the  sod; 
What  gentle  words  and  thoughts  may 
fall 

From  its  false  lip,  what  teal  to  bless, 
While  home,  friends,  kindred,  country, 
all. 

Lie  waste  beneath  its  selfishness ; 
How  with  the  pencil  hardly  dry 

From  coloring  up  such  scenes  of  love 
And  beamy  as  make  young  hearts  sigh 

And  dream    and   think   thro'   heaven 
they  rove, 
Th^  who  can  thus  describe  and  move, 

The  very  workers  of  these  charms. 
Nor  seek  nor  know  a  joy  above 

Some  Maman's  or  Theresa's  arms ! 


How  all  in  short  that  makes  the  boast 
Of   their  false   tongues  they   want   the 

most; 
And  while  with  freedom  on  their  lips, 

Sounding  their  timbrels,  to  set  free 
Thb  bright  world,  laboring  in  the  eclipse 

Of  priestcraft  and  of  slavery,  — 
They  may  themselves  be  slaves  as  low 

As  ever  Lord  or  Patron  made 
To  blossom  in  his  smile  or  grow 

Like  stunted  brushwood  in  his  shade. 
Out  on  the  craft !  —  I  'd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds  that  round  me  tread. 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 

The  noonday  sun  that  *s  o'er  his  head. 
Than  thus  with  high-built  genius  curst. 

That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 
Be  all  at  once  that  *s  brightest,  worst, 

Sublimest,  meanest  in  creation ! 


CORRUPTION, 

AND 

INTOLERANCE. 


TWO   POEMS. 


ADDRESSED  TO  AN   ENGLISHMAN  BY  AN  IRISHMAN 


PREFACE. 


The  practice  which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  literature,  of  writing  Tcry 
long  notes  upon  very  indifferent  verses,  appears  to  me  a  rather  happy  invcntioo, 
as  it  supplies  us  with  a  mode  of  turning  dull  poetry  to  account;  and  as  horses  too 
heavy  for  the  saddle  may  yet  serve  well  enough  to  draw  lumber,  so  Poems  of  this 
kind  make  excellent  beasts  of  burden  and  will  bear  notes  though  they  may  not 
bear  reading.  Besides,  the  comments  in  such  cases  are  so  little  under  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  any  servile  deference  to  the  text,  that  they  may  even  adopt  that 
Socratic  dogma,  **  quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,**   • 

In  the  first  of  the  two  following  Poems,  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  in  language  which  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  Tory  writers 
and  which  is  therefore  neither  very  new  nor  popular.  But  however  an  English- 
man might  be  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  depreciating  the  merits  and  results 
of  a  measure  which  he  is  taught  to  regard  as  the  source  of  his  liberties  — liowerer 
ungrateful  it  might  appear  in  Alderman  Birch  to  question  for  a  moment  the 
purity  of  that  glorious  era  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  seasoning  of  so  many 
orations  —  yet  an  Irishman  who  has  none  of  these  obligations  to  acknowledge,  to 
whose  country  the  Revolution  brought  nothing  but  injury  and  insult,  and  who 
recollects  that  the  book  of  Molyneux  was  burned  by  order  of  William's  \Mug 
Parliament  for  daring  to  extend  to  unfortunate  Ireland  those  principles  on  which 
the  Revolution  was  professedly  founded  —  an  Irishman  may  be  allowed  to  criticise 
freely  the  measures  of  that  period  without  exposing  himself  either  to  the  imputation 
of  ingratitude  or  to  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  any  Popish  remains  of 
Jacobitism.  No  nation,  it  is  true,  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  oppof- 
tunity  of  establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever  than  the  conjuncture  of 
Eighty-eight  presented  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  disgraceful  reigns 
of  Charles  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded  the  national  character.    The 
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bold  notions  of  popular  right  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  struggles  between  Charles 
the  First  and  his  Parliament  were  gradually  supplanted  by  those  slavish  doctrines 
for  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  eulogizes  the  churchmen  of  that  perio<l,  and  as  the 
Reformation  had  happened  too  soon  for  the  purity  of  religion,  so  the  Revolution 
came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Its  advantages  accordingly  were  for  the 
most  part  specious  and  transitory,  while  the  evils  which  it  entailed  are  still  felt  and 
still  increasing.  By  rendering  unnecessary  the  frequent  exercise  of  Prerogative,  — 
that  unwieldy  power  which  cannot  move  a  step  without  alarm,  —  it  diminished 
the  only  interference  of  the  Crown,  which  is  singly  and  independently  exposed 
before  the  people,  and  whose  abuses  therefore  are  obvious  to  their  senses  and  capa- 
cities, like  the  myrtle  over  a  celebrated  statue  in  Minerva's  temple  at  Athens,  it 
skilfully  veiled  from  the  public  eye  the  only  obtrusive  feature  of  royalty.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  the  Revolution  abridged  this  unpopular  attribute,  it 
amply  compensated  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  power,  as  much  more  potent  in  its 
effect  as  it  is  more  secret  in  its  operations.  In  the  disposal  of  an  immense  revenue 
and  the  extensive  patronage  annexed  to  it,  the  first  foundations  of  this  power  of 
the  Crown  weie  laid;  the  innovation  of  a  standing  army  at  once  increased  and 
strengthened  it,  and  the  few  slight  barriers  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  opposed 
to  its  progress  have  all  been  gradually  removed  during  the  Whiggish  reigns  that 
succeeded;  till  at  length  this  spirit  of  influence  has  become  the  vital  principle  of 
ihc  state, — an  agency,  subtle  and  unseen,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, lurks  tinder  all  its  forms  and  regulates  all  its  movements,  and,  like  the 
infisible  sylph  or  grace  which  presides  over  the  motions  of  beauty, 

compintit furtim  subuquUurqm  .^ 

The  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Revolution  are  so  habitually  associated  in  the 
minds  of  Englbhmen  that  probably  in  objecting  to  the  latter  I  may  be  thought 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  former.  But  assuredly  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  such  a  suspicion.  The  very  object  indeed  which  my  humble  animadversions 
would  attain  is  that  in  the  crisis  to  which  I  think  England  is  now  hastening,  and 
between  which  and  foreign  subjugation  she  may  soon  be  compelled  to  choose,  the 
errors  and  omissions  of  1688  should  be  remedied;  and,  as  it  was  then  her  fate  to 
experience  a  Revolution  without  Reform,  so  she  may  now  endeavor  to  accomplish 
a  Reform  without  Revolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  parties  which  have  so  long  agitated  England,  it  will  be 
observed  that  I  lean  as  little  to  the  Whigs  as  to  their  adversaries.  Both  factions 
hare  been  equally  cruel  to  Ireland  and  perhaps  equally  insincere  in  their  efforts  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  is  one  name  indeed  connected  with  W'higgism,  of 
which  I  ean  never  think  but  with  veneration  and  tenderness.  As  justly,  however, 
might  the  light  of  the  sun  be  claimed  by  any  particular  nation  as  the  sanction  of 
that  name  be  monopolized  by  any  party  whatsoever.  Mr.  Fox  belonged  to  man- 
kind and  they  have  lost  in  him  their  ablest  friend. 

With  respect  to  the  few  lines  upon  Intolerance,  which  I  have  subjoined,  they 
are  but  the  imperfect  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  Essays  with  which  I  h^re 
menace  my  readers  upon  the  same  im|^>ortant  subject.  I  shall  look  to  no  higher 
merit  in  the  task  than  that  of  giving  a  new  form  to  claims  and  remonstrances  which 
have  often  been  much  more  eloquently  urged  and  which  would  long  ere  now  have 
prodoced  their  effect,  but  that  the  minds  of  some  of  our  statesmen,  like  the  pupil  of 
(be  haman  eye,  contract  themselves  the  more,  the  stronger  light  there  is  shed  upon 
tbem. 
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vv¥  ^  £iravtf*  wnrtpL  c{  ayopas  iKvinparat  ravra*  avTrt<n}Kr«i  M  arrt  rovrwr,  «4*  ^ 
avdAttiAe  koI  vcFtMnj/ccv  ij  'EAAas.  ravra  J'  c'oti  ri  ;  ^^Aov,  <t  rif  «iAi|^^  t»*  y4kmi  ar  OfioAoYJ* 
avyyvtitfiii  rolf  cAcy;(o/i.<Voic*  /iiaoC)  ai'  rov'roiv,  nc  cirirt/mf  *  raAAa  n6.p0,  otra  c<c  rov  &»pole<c(r 
iipnjrai.  DsMOSTH.  Philip,  iii. 


Boast  on,  my  friend  —  tho*  stript  of  all 

beside, 
Thy  struggling   nation  still   retains  her 

pride  :^ 
That  pride  which  once  in  genuine  glory 

woke 
When  Marlborough  fought  and  brilliant 

St.  John  spoke; 
That  pride  which  still,  by  time  and  shame 

unstung. 
Outlives  ewn  Whitelocke's  sword  and 

Hawkesbury's  tongue  1 
Boast  on,  my  friend,  while  in  this  hum- 
bled isle* 
Where  Honor  mourns  and  Freedom  fears 

to  smile, 
Where   the   bright   light   of    England's 

fame  is  known 
But   by   the   shadow   o'er  our   fortunes 

thrown ; 
Where,  doomed  ourselves  to  naught  but 

wrongs  and  slights,^ 

1  A  ngli  suos  ac  sua  omnia  impense  mirantnr; 
ceeteras  nntionts  dcsf>€ctui  kalxnt.  — Barclay  (as 
quoted  in  one  of  Dry  den's  prefaces). 

2  England  began  very  early  to  feel  the  effects 
of  cnicity  towards  her  dependencies.  *'  The 
severity  of  her  government  [says  Macpherson] 
contributed  more  to  deprive  her  of  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  family  of  the  Plantacenet  than 
the  arms  of  France."  —  Sec  his  History t  vol.  i. 

3  "  By  the  total  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  m  1691  [says  Burke],  the  ruin  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  in  a  great  me:tsure,  too,  of  the 
first  races  of  the  English,  was  completely  ac- 
complished. The  new  English  interest  was  set- 
tled with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any  thing  in 
human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws 
of  that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  N\hich 
were  made  after  the  last  event,  were  manifestly 


We  hear  you  boast  of  Britain's  glorious 
rights, 

As  wretched  slaves  that  under  hatches 
lie 

Hear  those  on  deck  extol  the  sua  and 
sky! 

Boast  on,  while  wandering  thro*  my  na- 
tive haunts, 

I  coldly  listen  to  thy  patriot  vaunts; 

And  feel,  tho'  close  our  wedded  conn* 
tries  twine, 

More  sorrow  for  my  own  than  pride  (roo 
thine. 

Yet  pause  a  moment  —  and  if  troths 

severe 
Can  find  an  inlet  to  that  courtly  car. 
Which  hears  no  news  but  Ward's  gazetted 

lies. 
And   loves    no    politics    io   rhyme  but 

Pye's,- 
If  aught  can  please  thee  but  the  good 

old  saws 
Of  "Church  and  Slate,"  and  "  William's 

matchless  laws," 
And  **  Acts  and  Rights  of  glorious  Eighty- 
eight."  - 
Things  which  tho*  now  a  century  out  of 

date 
Still   serve    to  ballast   with   conveiucfll 

words 

the  effects  of  lutioiial  hatred  and  soon  wmii^ 
a  conquered  people,  whom  the  victors  delisted 
to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  fo 
provoke."  Yet  this  is  the  era  to  which  the  »is« 
Common  Council  of  Dublin  refer  us  for  "»• 
valuable  blessings,"  etc 
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A  few  crank  arguments  for   speeching 

lords,!  — 
Turn  while  I  tell  how  England's  freedom 

found, 
Where  most  she  lookt  for  life,  her  dead- 
liest wound; 
How  brave  she  struggled  while  her  foe 

was  seen, 
How  faint  since  Influence  lent  that  foe  a 

screen; 
How  strong  o'er  James  and  Popery  she 

prevailed. 
How  weakly  fell  when  Whigs  and  gold 

assailed.' 

While  kings  were  poor  and  all  those 
schemes  unknown 
Which  drain  the  people  to  enrich  the 
throne; 

1  It  never  teems  to  occur  to  those  onton 
a&d  addreesers  who  ronnd  off  so  many  sentences 
and  psragnphe  with  the  Bill  of  Righu,  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  etc.,  that  most  of  the  provisions 
which  these  Acts  contained  for  the  preservation 
frf  partiamentary  independence  have  been  long 
bid  aside  as  romantic  and  troublesome.  I  never 
meet,  1  confess,  with  a  politician  who  quotes  seri- 
oitsly  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  etc.,  to  prove 
tbe  actual  eriatence  of  English  Itbertv,  that  I  do 
not  think  of  that  marquis  whom  Montesquieu 
motions.*  who  set  about  looking  for  mines  in 
the  Pjrrenees,  on  the  stren^h  of  authorities 
which  he  had  read  in  some  anctent  authors.  The 
poor  nurqnis  toiled  and  searched  in  vain.  He 
qwxed  his  authorities  to  the  last,  but  found  no 
■iass  after  all. 

t  The  cWef ,  perhaps  the  only  advantage  which 
has  resulted  from  the  system  of  influence,  is  that 
tranqoil  course  of  uninterrupted  action  which  it 
has  ^ven  to  the  administration  of  government. 
If  jcings  mmst  be  paramount  in  the  state  (and 
their  ministers  for  the  time  being  always  think 
•o),the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Kevolution 
for  enabling  them  to  become  so  auietly,  and  for 
removing  Mcilful|y  the  danger  of  those  shocks 
aad  olUsions  which  the  alarming  efforts  of  pre- 
rofiiive  never  failed  to  produce. 

lutcad  of  vain  and  duturbing  efforts  to  estab- 
fish  that  speculative  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which,  perhaps,  hats  never  existed  but  in  the 
psges  of  Montesquieu  and  De  I^Ime,  a  prepon- 
demoe  is  now  silently  yielckd  to  one  of  the 
thfce  estates,  which  carries  the  other  two  almost 
wsessibly,  but  still  effectually,  along  with  it; 
Md  tvca  though  the  path  may  lead  eventially  to 
«stnictioo,  yet  its  specious  and  gilded  smooth- 
■«»  almost  atones  for  the  danger;  and,  like 
■^on*s  bridge  over  Chaos,  it  may  be  said  to 
kad, 

"Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to •    ~  ** 
*  Liv,  zaL  cha^.  a.    . 


Ere  yet  a  yielding  Commons  had  sup- 
plied 

Those  chains  of  gold  hy  which  them- 
selves are  tied, 

Then  proud  Prerogative,  untaught  to 
creep 

With  bribery's  silent  foot  on  Freedom*! 
sleep, 

Frankly  avowed  his  Iwld  enslaving  plan 

And  claimed  a  right  from  God  to  trample 
man! 

But  Luther's  schism  had  too  much  roused 
mankind 

For  Hampden's  truths  to  linger  long 
behind; 

Nor  then,  when  king-like  popes  had 
fallen  so  low. 

Could  pope-like  kings' escape  the  level- 
ling blow. 

That  ponderous  sceptre  (in  whose  place 
we  bow 

To  the  light  talisman  of  influence  now), 

Too  gross,  too  visible  to  work  the  spell 

Which  modern  power  performs,  in  frag- 
ments fell: 

In  fragments  lay,  till,  patched  and 
painted  o'er 

With  fleurs-de-lis,  it  shone  and  scourged 
once  more. 

'T  was  then,  my  friend,  thy  kneeling 

nation  quaft 
Long,  long  and  deep,  the  churchman's 

opiate  draught 
Of  passive,  prone  obedience  —  then  took 

flight 
All  sense  of  man's  true  dignity  and  right; 
And   Britons  slept  so  sluggish  in  their 

chain 
That   Freedom's  watch-voice  called  al- 
most in  vain. 
Oh  England !  England !  what  a  chance 

was  thine. 
When  the  last  tyrant  of  that  ill-starred 

line 
Fled  from  his  sullied  crown  and  left  thee 

free 
To  found  thy  own  eternal  liberty  ! 

3  The  drivelling  corresjxindcnce  Wtween 
James  I.  and  his  "dog  S'.ccnie  **  ^he  I>uke  of 
Ituckingham),  which  we  find  amons  the  Hard- 
wicke  rapcrs,  sufficiently  shows,  if  we  wanted 
any  such  illustration,  into  what  doting,  idiotic 
brains  the  plaa  of  arbitrary  power  may  enter. 
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How  nobly  high  in  that  propitious  hour 
Might  patriot  hands  have  raised  the  triple 

tower. ^ 
Of  British  freedom  on  a  rock  divine 
Which    neither   force   could   storm   nor 

treachery  mine! 
But  no  —  the  luminous,  the  lofty  plan, 
Like  mighty  Babel,  seemed  too  bold  for 

man; 
The  curse  of  jarring  tongues  again  was 

given 
To   thwart   a  work   which   raised    men 

nearer  heaven. 
While  Tories  marred  what  Whigs  had 

scarce  begun. 
While  Whigs  undid  what  Whigs  them- 
selves had  done.* 


1  Tacitus  has  expressed  his  opinion,  in  a  pas- 
sage very  frequently  quoted,  that  such  a  distri- 
bution of  power  as  the  tlieory  of  the  Bntnh 
constitution  exhibits  is  merely  a  subject  of  bright 
speculation,  "a  system  more  easily  praised  than 
practised,  and  which,  even  could  it  happen  to 
exist,  would  certainly  not  prove  permanent ;  " 
and,  in  truth,  a  review  of  England's  annals 
would  dispose  us  to  agree  with  ine  great  hisio- 
riau's  remark.  For  we  find  that  at  no  period 
whatever  has  this  balance  of  the  three  estates 
existed ;  that  the  nobles  predominated  till  the 
policy  of  Henry  VII.,  and  nis  successor  reduced 
their  weight  by  breaking  up  the  feudal  system 
of  property  T  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  became 
then  supreme  and  absolute,  till  the  bold  encroach- 
ments of  the  Commons  subvened  the  fabric 
altogether;  that  the  alternate  ascendency  of 
prerogative  and  privilege  distracted  the  period 
which  followed  the  Restoration;  and  that,  lastly, 
the  Acts  of  1688,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  an 
unbounded  court-influence,  have  secured  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Throne,  which  every  succeed- 
ing year  increases.  So  that  the  vaunted  British 
constitution  has  never  perhaps  existed  but  in 
mere  theory. 

2  The  monarchsof  Great  Britain  can  never  be 
sufficiently  Rrateful  for  that  accommodating  spirit 
which  led  the  Revolutionary  Whigs  to  give  away 
the  crown,  without  imposing  any  of  those  re- 
straints or  stipulations  which  other  men  might 
h.ive  taken  advantage  of  so  favorable  a  monicnt 
to  enforce,  and  in  the  framing  of  which  they  had 
so  cood  a  model  to  follow  as  the  limitations  pro- 
posed by  the  Lords  Kssex  and  Halifax,  in  the 
delMte  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill.  They  not  only 
condescended,  however,  to  accept  of  places,  hut 
took  care  that  th-se  dit^ities  should  be  no  im- 

diment  to  their  "  voice  potential  "  in  affairs  of 
legislation  ;  and  although  an  Act  was  after  many 
years  suffered  to  pass,  which  by  one  of  its  articles 
disaualified  placemen  from  serving  as  members 
of  tne  House  of  Commois,  it  was  yet  no  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  influence  o?  the  reigning 
monarch,  nor  vrith  that  of  his  successor  Anne. 
The  purifying  clause,  indeed,  was  not  to  take 


I 


The  hour  was  lost  and  William  with  a 

smile 
Saw  Freedom  weeping  o*er  the  imfinisht 

pile ! 

Hence  all  the  ills  you  suffer,  —  hence 
remain 
Such  galling   fragments  of   that   feudal 
chain' 

effect  till  after  the  decease  of  the  latter  sovereign, 
and  she  very  considerately  repealed  it  altoeethir. 
So  that,  as  represeiiution  has  continued  ever 
since,  if  the  kiug  were  simple  enough  to  send  to 
foreign  courts  ambassadors  who  were  most  cf 
them  in  the  pay  of  those  courts,  he  v^ould  be  just 
as  honestly  and  faithfully  represented  as  are  his 
people.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  favors  which  were  conferred  upon  William  by 
those  "apostate  Whigs."  They  complimented 
him  witli  the  first  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  which  had  been  hazarded  since  the 
connrmaiion  of  that  privilege ;  aiid  this  example 
of  our  Deliverer's  reign  has  not  been  lost  epoa 
anv  of  his  successors.  They  promoted  the  estab* 
lisnment  d  a  standing  armv,  and  circulated  ia 
its  defence  the  celebrated  *' Balancing  Letter," 
in  wliich  it  is  insinuated  that  England,  eves  tbea, 
ia  her  boasted  hour  of  regeneration,  was  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  faction  and  comtptioo  that 
nothing  could  keep  her  in  order  but  a  Wfa^  niii* 
istry  and  a  standing  army.  They  refused  as  kwg 
as  thsy  could  to  shorten  the  duration  of  j 
ments;  and  though,  in  the  Declaration  of  K 
the  necessitv  of  sucn  a  reform  was  acknowk 
they^  were  able,  by  arts  not  unknown  to  1 
ministers,  to  brand  those  as  traitors  and  republi- 
cans who  urged  it.*  But  the  graiMl  and  fSs> 
tinguishing  trait  of  their  measures  was  the  po;»er 
they  bestowed  on  the  Crown  of  almost  anmhilat" 
ing  the  freedom  of  elections,  —  of  turning  froai 
its  course,  and  for  ever  defiling  that  ^reat  strean 
of  Representation,  which  had,  e\en  in  the  im«t 
agiutcd  periods,  reflected  some  features  of  the 
people,  but  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
Pactolus,  the  "oMri/er  amtiu,**  of  the  court  and 
served  as  a  mirror  of  the  national  will  and  popu- 
lar feeling  no  longer.  We  need  but  consult  the 
writings  of  that  tune  to  understand  the  astooisb- 
inent  then  excited  by  measures  which  the  prac- 
tice of  a  century  has  rendered  not  only  (aindvir 
but  necessary.  See  a  pamphlet  called  "Tl« 
Danger  of  mercenary  Farliamcnts,"  1698 ;  5?tatr 
TracU,  Will.  1 1 1,  vol.  ii. ;  see  also  "  St»me  Para- 
doxes presented  as  a  New  V'ear*s  Gift "  ("  SiM/t 
J'oems"  vol.  iii.). 

3  The  last  great  wound  given  to  the  feudal 
system  was  the  Act  of  the  tath  of  Charks  11^ 
which  abolished  the  tenure  of  knight's  service  m 
ca/iUy  and  which  Blackstone  compares,  for  its 


•  See  a  pamphlet  published  in  1693,  upon  the 
Kins*s  refusing  to  sign  the  Triennial  Bill,  called 
"  A  Discourse  between  a  Yeoman  of  Kent  and  a 
Knight  of  a  Shire."  —  '*  Hereupon  [says  the  Yeo- 
man] the  gentleman  grew  angry,  and  said  thit  I 
talked  like  «r  base  commons-wealth  man." 
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Wliose  links,  around  you  by  the  Norman 

flung, 
Tho*  loosed  and  broke  so  often,  still  have 

clung. 
Hcoce  sly  Prerogative  like  Jove  of  old 
Has  turned  his  thunder  into  showers  of 

gold, 
Whose  silent  courtship  wins  securer  joys,* 

ulutary  ioAuence  upon  property,  to  the  boasted 
pron&ions  ol  Magna  Charu  itself.  Yet  even  in 
llm  Act  we  see  the  effects  of  tlut  counteracting 
spirit  which  has  contrived  to  weaken  eveiy  effort 
of  the  English  nation  towards  liberty.  The  ex- 
claston  of  copyholders  from  their  ih.ire  ol  elec- 
tive rights  was  permitted  to  remain  as  a  brand  of 
feudal  servitude,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the  rise  of 
that  strong  cotmterbalance  which  an  equal  repre- 
Motation  of  property  would  oppose  to  the  weight 
of  the  Crown.  If  the  nunagers  of  the  Revoiu- 
lion  had  been  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  reform 
thev  would  not  only  have  taken  this  fetter  off  the 
rights  of  election  out  would  have  renewed  the 
niode  adopted  in  Cromwell's  lime  of  increasing 
the  number  of  knights  of  the  shire,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  rotten  insignificant  boroughs, 
which  have  tainted  the  whole  mass  of  the  consti- 
tution Lord  Clarendon  calls  this  measure  of 
Cromweirs  "an  alteration  fit  to  bs  more  war- 
notable  made,  and  in  a  better  time.'*  It  formed 
part  of  Mr  Pitt's  plan  in  1783;  but  Pitt's  plan 
ol  reform  was  a  kind  of  announced  dramatic 
piece,  about  as  likely  to  be  ever  acted  as  Mr. 
Sheridan's  "Foresters." 

1  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

€onverso  in  pretium  Deo. 
mumm  per  medtos  ire  Mtelittes^  etc 

Horat. 
\\  would  be  a  task  not  uniiutnictive  to  trace 
the  history  of  Prer^ative  from  the  date  of  its 
strength  under  the  Tudor  princes,  when  Henry 
VII.  and  his  successors  "  uught  the  people  [as 
Nathaniel  Bacon  says]  *  to  dance  to  tne  tune  of 
Allegiance,"  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Throne,  in  its  attacks  upon  liberty, 
bqfan  to  exchange  the  noisy  explosions  of  Pre* 
rueative  for  the  silent  and  effectual  air-gun  of 
InrBuence-  In  following  its  course,  too,  since 
that  memorable  era,  we  shall  find  that,  while  the 
royal  power  has  been  abridged  in  branches  where 
tt  mtffht  be  made  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  it  his  been  left  in  full  and  unshackled 
rigor  against  almost  every  point  where  the  integ- 
rity of  the  constitution  is  vulnerable.  For  in- 
stance, tfie  power  of  chartering  boroughs,  to 
whose  capricious  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stuarts  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  present 
anomahes  of  representation,  might,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  have  in  some  degree  atoned  for  its  mis- 
chief, by  restoring  the  old  unchartered  borouglis 
lo  their  rights,  and  widening  more  equally  the 
basis  of  the  legislature.  But  by  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland  this  part  of  the  prerogative 
"V  removed,  lest  Freedom  should  have  a  chance 
of  being  healed  even  by  the  rust  of  the  spear 


•  **/fitUrk,  emd  Poiitic.  Diu«ur*t^* 
Piitii.  p.  114. 


etc., 


Taints  by  degrees,  and  ruins  without 
noise. 

While  parliaments,  no  more  those  sacred 
things 

Which  make  and  rule  the  destiny  of 
kings, 

Like  loaded  dice  by  ministers  are  thrown. 

And  each  new  set  of  sharpers  cog  their 
own. 

Hence  the  rich  oil  that  from  the  Treas- 
ury steals 

Drips  smooth  o*er  all  the  Constitution's 
wheels, 

Giving  the  old  machine  such  pliant  play  ^ 

which  had  formerly  wounded  her.    The  daneer- 
ous  power  however  of  creating  peers,  which  nas 
been    so  often  exercised  for  the    j^ovemment 
against  the  constitution,  is  still  left  in  free  and 
I    unqualified  activity ;  notwithstanding  the  exam- 
ple of  that  celebrated  Bill  for  the  limitation  of 
I   this  ever-budding  branch  of  prerogative,  which 
'    was  proposed  in  the  reign  of  George  I  ■  under  the 
I    peculiar  s.^nction   and   recommendation   of   the 
I    Crown,  but  which  the  Wliigs  thought  right  to 
I   reject,  w  ith  all  that  characteristic  delicacy,  which, 
I    in   general,   prevents  them   when  enjoying   the 
sweets  of  office  themselves,  from  taking  anv  un- 
courtly  advantage  of  the  Throne       It  will   be 
recollected    however  that    the  creation   of   the 
twelve  peers  by  the  Tories  in  Anne's  reign  (a 
measure  which   Swift,   like  a  true  party  man, 
defends)  gave  these  upright  Whigs  all  possible 
alarm  for  their  liberties 

With  regard  to  the  generous  fit  aobut  his  pre- 
rogative which  seized  so  unroyally  the  good  king 
(ieorge  I.,  histonans  have  hinted  that  the  par- 
oxysm originated  far  more  in  hatred  to  his  son 
than  in  love  to  the  constitution  "  •  This,  of 
course,  however,  is  a  calumny:  no  loyal  person, 
acquainted  with  the  annals  ol  the  three  Georges, 
could  possibly  sus|>ect  any  one  of  those  gracious 
monarchs  either  of  ill-will  to  his  heir  or  indiffer- 
ence lor  the  constitution. 

2  "  They  drove  $0  fast  (says  Wellwood  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  I  J.  that  it  was  no  wonder 
tiat  the  wheels  and  chanot  broke."  (Metnoirs^ 
p  3S  )  ~  1^"^  ^'^'s  fatal  accident,  if  we  may  judge 
lri)m  experience,  is  to  be  imputed  far  less  to  the 
folly  and  impetuosity  of  the  drivers,  than  to  the 
want  ol  that  suppling  oil  Irom  the  Treasury  ^liich 
has  been  lound  so  necessary  to  make  a  gov- 
ernment like  that  of  F.nghnd  run  smootlily. 
HatI  Charles  been  as  well  provided  with  this 
article  as  lus  successors  have  been  stnce  the 
happy  Revolution,  his  Con^mons  would  never 
have  merited  from  lum  the  harsh  appellation  of 
"  seditious  viners."  but  would  have  been  (as  ihcv 
now  are,  and  I  trust  always  will  be)  "dutiful 
Commons,"  "loyal  Commons,"  etc  ,  and  would 
have  Riven  him  ship-money,  or  any  other  sort  of 
money  he  might  liave  fancied. 

*  Cnxe  says  that  this  BUI  was  projected  by 

Sunderland. 
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That  Court  and  Commons  jog  one  joltless 

way, 
While  Wisdom  trembles  for  the  crazy  car, 
So  gilt,  so  rotten,  carrying  fools  so  far; 
And  the  duped  people,  hourly  doomed 

to  pay 
The    sums    that    bribe    their    liberties 

away,*  — 
Like  a  young  eagle  who  has   lent   his 

plume 
To  fledge  the  shaft  by  which  he  meets 

his  doom,  — 
See  their  own  feathers  pluckt,  to  wing 

the  dart 
Which  rank  corruption  destines  for  their 

heart ! 
But  soft !  methinks  I  hear  thee  proudly 

say, 
**What!   shall  I  listen  to  the  impious 

lay 
**  That  dares  with  Tory  license  to  profane 
"The  bright  bequests  of  William's  glori- 
ous reign? 

1  Among  those  auxtUarieft  which  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  marshalled  on  the  tide  of  the  Throne, 
the  bugbear  of  Popery  hat  not  been  the  least 
convenient  and  serviceable.  Those  unskilful 
tyrants,  Charles  and  James,  instead  of  profiling 
by  that  useful  subserviency  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  ministers  o(  our  religious  establish- 
ment, were  so  infatuated  as  to  plan  the  ruin  of 
this  best  bflwark  of  tlieir  power  and  moreover 
connected  their  designs  upon  the  Church  so  ud- 
dis^uisedly  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Consti- 
tution that  they  identified  in  the  minds  of  (he 
people  the  interests  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberties.  During  those  times  therefore  "  No 
Poperv "  was  the  watchword  of  freedom  and 
served  to  keep  the  public  spirit  awake  against 
the  invasions  of  bigotry  and  prerogative.  The 
Revolution  however  by  removing  this  object  of 
jealousy  has  produced  a  reliance  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Throne,  of  which  the  Throne  has  not 
l.iiled  10  take  advantage;  .nnd  the  cry  of  "No 
Popery"  having  thus  lost  Its  power  of  alarming 
the  people  against  the  inroads  of  the  Crown,  has 
served  ever  since  the  very  diflerent  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Crown  against  the  pretensions 
and  struggles  of  the  people  The  danger  of  the 
Church  from  Papists  and  Pretenders  was  the 
chief  pretext  for  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Bill, 
tor  the  adoption  of  a  standine  army,  for  the 
numerous  suspensions  of  the  liabeas  Corpus 
Act,  and,  in  snort,  for  all  those  spirited  infrac- 
tions of  the  constitution  bjf  which  the  reigns  of 
the  last  century  were  so  eminently  distingutshed. 
We  have  seen  very  lately  too  how  the  Throne  has 
been  enabled  by  ine  same  scarecrow  sort  of  alnrm 
to  select  its  mini<«ters  from  amouR  men  wlv>se 
servility  is  their  only  claim  to  elevation  and  who 
are  pledged  (if  such  an  alternative  cm/A/ arise)  to 
take  part  with  the  scruples  of  the  King  against 
the  salvation  of  the  empire. 


<*  Shall  the  great  wisdom  of  our  patrio 

sires, 
'*  Whom  Hawkesbory  quotes  and  savory 

Birch  admires, 
**  Be  slandered  thus?  shall  honest  Steele 

agree 
**  With  virtuous  Rose  to  call  us  pore  and 

free, 
**  Yet  fail  to  prove  it?     Shall  our  patent 

pair 
'*  Of  wise  state-poets  waste  their  words 

in  air, 
"And  Pye  unheeded  breathe  his  pros- 
perous strain, 
**  And  Canning  take  the  people* %  sense  in 

vain?»*« 

The   people  !  —  ah !    that    Freedom*! 

form  should  stay 
Where  Freedom's  spirit  long  hath  past 

away! 
That  a  false  smile  should  play  around  the 

dead 
And  flush  the   features  when  the  soul 

hath  f1ed!» 
When  Home  had  lost  her  virtue  with  her 

rights, 
When  her  foul  tyrant  sat  on  Caprcjc's 

heights,* 

Somebody  has  said,  **Qt»and  t<ms  let  ptiUx 
teraient  noyis^  te  ne  ttrnit  f^s  frastJ  dommmge; " 
but  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  fit  language  to  be 
held  at  a  time  when  our  birth-day  odes  and  state- 
papers  are  written  by  such  pretty  poeis  as  Mr. 
Pye  and  Mr.  Canning.  All  I  wish  is,  that  the 
latter  gentleman  would  change  places  with  his 
brother  Pye,  by  which  means  we  shouM  have 
somewhat  less  (irose  in  our  odes,  and  certaiBly 
less  poetry  in  our  politics. 

3  "  It  is  a  scandal  [said  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ia 
William's  rei^^n]  that  a  government  so  sick  at 
heart  as  ours  is  should  look  so  well  in  the  face;** 
and  Fdmund  Burke  has  said,  in  the  present  reign, 
"  When  the  people  conceive  that  laws  and  tri- 
bunals, and  even  popular  assemblies,  are  per 
verted  from  the  ends  of  their  institution,  tney 
find  in  these  names  of  degenerated  establishineots 
only  new  motives  to  discontent  Those  bodies 
which,  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  by  in  ibctr 
arms  and  were  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead 
and  putrid  become  more  loathsome  from  reioem- 
brance  of  former  endearments.**  — "  Tk^ug^* 
0H  the  preufit  Diuon/ents,''^  1770. 

4 tMi0r  kahtri 

prindpii^  A  uftutA  Cmprtmrmm  m  rm^t  mdemitt 
cttm  grege  Chatdtto.       Juvenml,  Sat  x.  v  gi 
TTie  senate  still  continued,  during  the«reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  manage  all  the  bwnness  of  the  puh 
lie ;  the  money  was  then  and  loaf  after  coiDcd 
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Amid  his  ruffian  spies  and  doomed  to 

death 
Each   noble    name    they   blasted  with 

their  breath,  — 
Even  then,  (in  mockery  of  that  golden 

time, 
When  thie  Republic  rose  revered,  sub- 
lime. 
And  her  proud  sons,  diffused  from  zone 

to  fone, 
Gave  kings   to   every  nation  but   their 

own,) 
Even  then  the  senate  and  the  tribunes 

stood, 
Insulting  marks,  to  show  how  high  the 

flood 
Of  Freedom  flowed,  in  glory's  by-gone 

^. 

And  how   it   ebbed,  —  for   ever   ebbed 
awayl* 

Look  but  around  —  tho'  yet  a  tyrant's 

sword 
Nor  hannu  our  sleep  nor  glitters  o'er  our 

board, 
Tho*  blood  be  better  drawn,  by  modern 

quacks. 
With  Treasury  leeches  than  with  sword 

or  axe; 
Yet  say,  could  even  a  prostrate  tribune's 

power 
Or  a  mock  senate  in  Rome's  servile  hour 
Insult  so  much  the  claims,  the  rights  of 

man. 
As  doth  that  fettered  mob,  that  free  divan, 
Of  Doble  tools  and  honorable  knaves. 
Of   pensioned   patriote    and    privileged 

slaves; — 

B^  th*ir  amhority,  and  every  other  pablic  affair 
iwriined  tMr  nncdoa. 

We  are  toM  by  Tacttos  of  a  certain  r:ice  of 
•«.  who  Made  theiBMlvea  particubrlv  uaef ul  to 
tlw  Roman  cmperon.  and  were  therefore  called 
**  mttrmmtn/a  rtgni**  or  "covrt  tools."     From 

this  it  appear*,  that  my  Lord*  M— ,  C ,  etc., 

an  by  no  BMans  thing*  of  modern  invantion. 

1  Tkere  is  aoaethlnf  venr  toochii^  in  what 
Tadtia  telle  imoI  tbe  hopes  that  revived  in  a  few 
PMrlol  boaona,  when  the  death  of  Augustus  w^s 
•ear  appronching,  and  the  fond  expecution  with 
•bidi  iney  already  began  "  bona  lihtrtatis  tpuas- 


Accoidhig  to  Fergnaon,  Oeaar's  interference 
«itb  ihe  rigraa  ol  election  "  made  the  subversion 
•f  the  rronbUc  more  felt  than  anv  of  the  former 
aai  ol  lie  power."  ^  **M0mmM  ktpubiu;'  buck 


That  party-colored  mass  which  naught 
can  warm 

But  rank  corruption's  heat  —  whose 
quickened  swarm 

Spread  their  light  wings  in  Bribery's 
golden  sky, 

Buzs  for  a  period,  lay  their  eggs  and 
die;  — 

That  greedy  vampire  which  from  Free- 
dom's tomb 

Comes  forth  with  all  the  mimicry  of  bloom 

Upon  its  lifeless  cheek  and  sucks  and 
drains 

A  people's  blood  to  feed  its  putrid  veins ! 

Thou   start'st,  my  friend,  at   picture 

drawn  so  dark  — 
**  Is  there  no  light  ?  "  thou  ask'st  —  **  no 

lingering  spark 
**  Of  ancient   hre   to   warm   us?     Lives 

there  none, 
"To  act   a  Marvell's  part ?"*  — alas ! 

not  one. 
TV  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  tends, 
In  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  ends ;  * 
Like  hardy  plants  that  love  the  air  and 

sky. 
When  out^  't  will  thrive  —  but  taken  i/f , 

'twill  die' 

Not  bolder  truths  of  sacred  Freedom 

hung 
From  Sidney's  pen  or  burned  on  Fox's 

tongue, 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market - 

night, 

2  Andrew  Marvcll,  the  honest  op|H>scr  of  the 
court  during  the  reitjn  of  Charles  the  Scco  id, 
and  the  last  member  of  parli.iment  who,  acc'>id- 
Ing  to  the  ancient  mode.  tf>ok  wages  from  his 
constituents.  The  Conmions  have,  since  ih^  n, 
much  changed  their  pay-masicrs.  —  See  the  Statt 
Pitrms  for  some  rude  but  spirited  erfu5»oiis  of 
Andrew  Mar\ell. 

3  The  following  artless  speech  of  Sir  Francis 
Winnington,  in  the  reign  of  t  harlcs  the  Second. 
will  amuse  those  who  are  fully  aware  of  ihc  |>er- 
fection  we  have  since  attained  in  that  s>stcn)  of 
government  whose  humble  beginninfcs  ro  much 
astonished  the  worthy  baronet.  '*  I  did  observe 
jsays  hel  that  all  those  who  had  pensions,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  offices,  voteo  all  of  a  side, 
as  they  were  directed  by  some  great  officer,  e»- 
attlv  as  if  their  business  in  this  House  had  been 
to  preserve  their  pensions  and  offices,  and  not  to 
make  lavks  for  the  go«^  of  them  who  sent  them 
here."  —  He  alludes  to  tltat  parliament  which 
was  called,  /or  txcttittutt  the  Pcoaiunary  Par> 
Uament. 
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While  yet  their  conscience,  as  their  purse, 

is  light; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for 

those 
Which,  dire   to  tell,  their  much-loved 

country  owes, 
And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  prixe  be 

known. 
They  thwart  the  King's  supplies  to  raise 

their  own. 
But  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  their 

hum  — 
So,  settling  upon   places,   Whigs  grow 

dumb. 
And,  tho'  most  base  is  he  who,  *neath 

the  shade 
Of  Freedom's  ensign  plies  corruption's 

trade. 
And  makes  the  sacred  flaghe  dares  to  show 
His  passport  to  the  market  of  her  foe, 
Yet,  yet,  I  own,  so  venerably  dear 
Are  Freedom's  grave  old  anthems  to  my 

ear. 
That  I  enjoy  them,  tho'  by  traitors  sung. 
And    reverence    Scripture     even     from 

Satan's  tongue. 
Nay,  when  the  constitution  has  expired, 
I  *I1  have  such  men,  like  Irish  wakers, 

hired 
To  chant  old  '■^Habeas  Corpus''  by  its  side. 
And  ask  in  purchased  ditties  why  it  died? 

See  yon  smooth  lord  whom  nature's 
plastic  pains 

Would  seem  to  've  fashioned  for  those 
Eastern  reigns 

When  eunuchs  flourisht,  and  such  nerve- 
less things 

As  men  rejected  were  the  chosen  of 
kings;  1 — 

Even  hdf  forsooth,  (oh  fraud,  of  all  the 
worst ! ) 

1  According  to  Xenophon,  the  chief  circum- 
stance which  recommended  these  creatures  to  the 
service  of  Eastern  princes  was  the  ignominious 
station  they  held  in  society,  and  the  probability 
of  their  being,  upon  this  account,  more  devoted 
to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  nuster,  from  whose 
notice  alone  they  derived  consideration,  and  in 
whose  favor  they  might  seek  refuge  from  the 
general  contempt  of  mankind. --  abo^ot  h*ntx  ot 
(vt'oOvoi  rapd  toIk  aAAoic  aftfpwvotc  «cal  dia 
TowTo  o«<nr<lTov  ^iriicovpov  wpochtovrai" —  But  I 
doubt  whether  even  an  Elastem  prince  would 
have  chosen  an  entire  administratioa  upon  this 
principle. 


Dared  to  assume  the  patriot's  name  at 
first  — 

Thus  Pitt  began,  and  thtu  begin  his 
apes; 

Thus  devils  when  Jirst  raised  take  pleas- 
ing shapes. 

But  oh,  poor  Ireland!  if  revenge  be 
sweet 

For  centuries  of  wrong,  for  daik  deceit 

And  withering  insult  —  for  the  Union 
thrown 

Into  thy  bitter  cup,^  when  that  alone 

Of  slavery's  draught  was  wanting' — if 
for  this 

Revenge  be  sweet,  thou  kast  that  dae- 
mon's bliss; 

2  "And  in  the  cup  an  Unwrn  shall  be  thnmn." 

Hmmlit 

3  Among  the  many  measures,  which,  sidcc  the 
Revolution,  have  contributed  to  inoease  the 
induence  of  the  Throne,  and  to  feed  up  this 
"Aaron's  serpent"  of  the  constitucioa  to  to 
present  healthy  and  respectable  magnitude,  there 
nave  been  few  more  nutritive  than  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Unions.  Sir  John  Packer  aid.  is  a 
debate  upon  the  former  question,  that  "htwouU 
submit  it  to  the  House,  whether  men  who  had 
basely  betrayed  their  trust,  by  giving  up  their 
independent  constitution,  were  fit  to  be  aamitted 
into  the  English  House  of  Commons."  But  Sir 
John  would  have  known,  if  he  had  not  beta  out 
of  place  at  the  time,  that  the  pUaitcy  of  sodi 
materials  was  not  aniong  the  least  d  their  rcc> 
ommendations.  Indeed,  the  promoters  ti.  the 
Scotch  Union  were  bv  no  means  disappointed  in 
the  leading  object  of  their  measure,  for  the  tri- 
umphant majorities  of  the  court-party  in  parfift- 
ment  may  be  dated  from  the  admission  of  the  4S 
and  the  i6.  Once  or  twice,  upon  the  aheratioB 
of  their  law  of  treason  and  the  imposition  of  the 
malt-tax  (measures  which  were  in  arect  viobtioQ 
of  the  Act  of  Union )j  these  worthy  North  Britoaa 
arrayed  themselves  tn  opposition  to  the  court ; 
but  finding  tMs  effort  for  their  country  utuvail- 
ing,  they  prudently  determined  to  think  ibencc- 
forward  al  themselves,  and  few  men  have  ever 
kept  to  a  laudable  resolution  more  firmlr.  The 
effect  of  Irish  represenution  on  the  liberties  dL 
England  will  be  do  less  perceptible  and  per> 
nunent. 

orf  Jye  Tev^or 
A«cir«re«  •FT«AAoirro«.* 
The  Infusion  of  such  cheap  and  useful  intre* 
ents  as  my  Lord  L.,  Mr.  D.  R,  etc,  into  the  le- 
gislature, cannot  but  act  as  a  powerful  alterative 
u(f  the  constitution,  and  clear  it  l>y  dcfiecs  of  all 
troublesome  humors  of  honesty. 

•  From  Aratus  (v.  711s.)  a  poet  who  wrote  apoa 

astronomy,  though,  as  Cicero  assures  us,  he  koew 

I   nothing  whatever  about  the  subject ;  just  as  the 

I   great  Harvey  wrote  "  D*  Gtnermtkm^^  tho«fli 

he  had  as  Utue  to  do  with  the  matter  as  ny  Lara 

'  Viscount  C. 
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For  sure  *t  is  more  than  hell's  revenge 

to  see 
That   England  trusts  the  men  who  *ve 

ruined  thee; — 
That  in  these  awful  days  when  every  hour 
Creates  some  new  or  blasts  some  ancient 

power, 
When   proud    Napoleon    like    the    en- 
chanted shield* 
WTiosc  light  compelled  each  wondering 

foe  to  yield, 
With  bale/ul  lustre  blinds  the  brave  and 

free 
And  dazzles  Europe  into  slavery,  — 
That  in   this    hour   when    patriot   zeal 

should  guide. 
When    Mind    should    rule    and  —  Fox 

should  not  have  died, 
All  that  devoted  England  can  oppose 
To  enemies  made  fiends  and  friends  made 

foes. 
Is  the  rank  refuse,  the  despised  remains 
Of  that  unpitying  power,  whose  whips 

and  chains 


1  The  inagirian*t  shield  in  Ariosto :  — 
E  telU  per  vertit  eUUo  spUndore 
La  liieriaU  a  loro.  Cant,  2 . 

We  are  told  that  Caesar's  code  of  morality  was 
oo3taiaed  m  the  following  lines  of  Euripides, 
vUch  that  great  man  frequently  repeated :  — 

Thb  is  also,  as  it  appears,  the  moral  code  of 
Napokoa. 


Drove  Ireland  first  to  turn  with  harlot 
glance 

Towards  other  shores  and  woo  the  em- 
brace of  France; — 

Those  hacked  and  tainted  tools,  so  foully 
fit 

For  the  grand  artisan  of  mischief,  Pitt, 

So  useless  ever  but  in  vile  employ. 

So  weak  to  save,  so  vigorous  to  de- 
stroy — 

Such  are  the  men  that  guard  thy  threat- 
ened  shore. 

Oh  England !  sinking  England !  '  boast 


2  The  following  prophetic  remarks  occur  in  a 
letter  written   by   Sir  Robert  Talbot,  who  at- 
tended the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Paris  in  1762. 
Talking  of  states  which  have  grown  powerful  in 
commerce,  he  says,  *'  According  to  the  naiurv: 
and  common  course  of  things,  there  is  a  confed- 
eracy a^inst  them,  and  consequently  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  increase  in  riches,  they  ap- 
proach to  destruction.    The  address  of  our  King 
Wi]li:im,  in  making  all  Europe  take  the  alarm  at 
France,  has  brought  that  country  before  us  near 
that    inevitable    period.    We  must  necessarily 
have  our  turn,  and  Great  Britain  will  attain  it 
as  soon  as  France  shall  have  a  declaimer  with 
organs  as  proper  for  that  ooliiical  purpose  as 
were  those  of  our  William  the  Third.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Without  doubt,  my  Lord,  Great  Britain  must 
lower  her  flight.  Euro|>e  will  remind  us  of  the 
balance  of  commerce,  as  she  h;is  reminded  France 
of  the  balance  of  power.  The  address  of  our 
statesmen  will  immortalize  them  by  contriving 
f  ir  us  a  descent  which  shaH  not  be  a  fall,  by 
making  us  rather  resemble  Holland  than  Car- 
thage and  Venice.— Z.tf//rr«  ^m  tJU  French 
Nation, 
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A  SATIRE. 


"This  clamor  which  pretends  to  be  raised  for  the  safety  of  religion  has  almost 
worn  out  the  very  appearance  of  it,  and  rendered  us  not  only  the  most  divided  but 
the  most  immoral  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.*' 

Addison,  Freeholder^  No.  37. 


Start  not,  my  friend,  nor  think  the 
Muse  will  stain 

Her  classic  fingers  with  the  dust  profane 

Of  Bulls,  Decrees  and  all  those  thunder- 
ing scrolls 

Which  took  such  freedom  once  with 
royal  souls,^ 

1  The  king-deposing  doctrine,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  mischievous  absurdities,  was  of  no 
little  service  to  the  cause  of  political  liberty,  by 
inculcating  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyrants  and 
asserting  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  the  only 
true  fountain  of  power.  Bellarmine,  the  most 
violent  of  the  advocates  for  napil  authority,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  maintain  {'^De  Ponii/.**  lib.  i. 
cap.  7),  "  that  kings  have  not  their  authority  or 
office  immediately  from  (lod  nor  his  law,  but 
only  from  the  law  of  nations ;  "  and  in  King 
James's  "  Defence  of  the  Rishts  of  Kings  against 
Cardinal  Perron,"  we  find  nis  Majesty  express- 
ing strong  indignation  against  the  Cardinal  for 
having  asserted  '*  that  to  the  deposing  of  a  king 
the  consent  of  the  people  must  be  obtained  "  — 
"  for  by  these  words  [s.iys  James]  the  people  are 
exalted  above  the  king,  and  made  the  judees  of 
the  king's  deposing,"  p.  424.  —  Even  in  Mari- 
ana's celebrated  book,  where  the  nonsense  of 
bigotry  docs  not  interfere,  there  may  be  found 
many  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  of  the  restraints  which 
should  be  imposed  upon  royal  power,  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Throne  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  etc.  V*  De  Rrg^f  et  Regis  Intitutione.^* 
See  particular!  '  lib.  i.  caf>.  6.  8.  and  q.) —  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  too,  that  England  shf  iild  be 
indebted  to  another  Jesuit  for  the  earliest  de- 
fence of  that  principle  upon  which  the  Revolution 
was  foundi'd,  namely,  the  rij^ht  of  the  j>e«»ple  to 
change  the  succession.  — (See  Dolcman's  '*  Con- 
ferences," written  in  support  of  the  title  of  tlie  In- 
fanta of  Spain  against  that  of  James  I.)  —  When 
Englishmen,  therefore,  say  tiiat  l*opery  is  the 
religion  of  slavery,  they  should  not  only  recollect 
that  their  own  boasted  constitution  is  the  work 


When  heaven  was  yet  the  pope's  exclu- 
sive trade, 

And  kings  were  damned  7i%  fast  as  now 
they  're  made. 

No,  no  —  let  Duigenan  search  the  papal 
chair  * 

For  fragrant  treasures  long  forgotten 
there; 

and  bequest  of  popish  ancestors;  they  tbookl 
not  only  remember  the  laws  of  Edward  III-, 
''under whom  [says  KoHngbroke]  the  coMtitv- 
tion  of  our  parliameDts,  and  the  whole  \orm  ci 
our  government,  became  reduced  into  better 
form ;  "  but  they  should  know  that  even  the 
errors  charged  on  Pottery  have  leaned  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  that  Papists  were  the  first 
promulgators  of  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the 
Revolution.  —  In  general,  however,  the  political 
principles  of  the  Ronum  Catholics  have  been 
described  as  happened  to  suit  the  temporary 
convenience  of  their  oppressors,  and  have  been 
represented  alternately  as  slavish  or  refractory, 
according  as  a  pretext  for  tormenting  them  »as 
wanting.  The  same  inconsistency  has  maricd 
every  other  imputation  agafnst  them.  They  arr 
charged  with  laxity  in  the  obser^-ance  of  uaiM. 
though  an  oath  has  been  found  sufficient  to  >ht:t 
them  out  from  all  worldly  advantages.  If  ilw 
reject  certain  decisions  of  their  churcb,  they  are 
said  to  be  sceptics  and  bad  Christians;  if  tht.y 
admit  those  very  decisions,  they  are  branded  as 
bigots  and  bad  subfects.  We  are  told  that  n-<^ 
iioence  and  kindness  will  make  them  entmits  to 
the  government,  thougfi  we  know  that  exclusitta 
and  injuries  have  haralv  prevented  them  irotm 
being  its  friends.  In  short,  nothing  can  better 
illustrate  the  misery  of  those  shifts  and  evasio«s 
by  which  a  long  course  of  cowardly  injostke 
must  be  supported,  than  the  whole  history  ol 
Creat  Britain's  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  part 
of  her  empire. 

2  The  "  Sella  Sttrc^aria**  of  the  popes- - 
The  Right  Honorable  and  leanied  Doctor  «lU 
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And,  as  the  witch  of  sanless  Lapland 

thinks 
That  little   swarthy  gnomes  delight   in 

itioks. 
Let  sallow  Perceval  snuff  up  the  gale 
Which     wizard     Duigcnan's      gathered 

sweets  exhale. 
Enough  for  me  whose  heart  has  learned 

to  scorn 
Bigots  alike  in  Rome  or  England  born, 
Who  loathe  the  venom  whencesoe'er  it 

springs, 
From  popes  or  lawyers,'  pastry-cooks  or 

kings,  — 
Enough  for  me  to  laugh  and  weep  by 

turns, 
Aft  mirth  provokes  or  indignation  burns, 
As  Canning  vapors  or  as   France  suc- 
ceeds. 
As  Hawkesbury  proses,  or  as   Ireland 

bleeds! 

And  thou,  fny  friend,  if,  in  these  head- 
long days, 
^i^'hen  bigot    Zeal   her   drunken   antics 

So  near  a  precipice,  that  men  the  while 
Look  breathless  on  and  shudder  while 

they  smile  — 
If  in  such  fearful  days  thou  'It  dare  to 

look 
To  hapless  Ireland,  to  this  rankling  nook 
Which  Heaven  hath  freed  from  poison- 
ous things  in  vain, 
While  Gifford*s  tongue  and  Musgrave's 

pen  remain  — 
If  thou  hast  yet  no  golden  blinkers  got 
To  shade  thine  eyes  from  this  devoted 

spot, . 
Whose  wrongs  tho*  blazoned  o*er   the 

world  they  be, 
Placemen    alone   are   privileged    not  to 

see  — 


^oA  aa  entcravinj^  of  this  chair  in  Spanhdm's 
'*  Dufuuitifi    HisUrka    d*    Fn^    Farmini,'*    j 
fp  ii8);aiid  I  recommended  it  a4  a  model  for   , 
ine  Li&hion   of  that   »?at    which   the    Doctor  is   I 
>bu«t  to  take  ia  the  privy  council  of  Ireland.  ' 

I  When  Innocent  X.  wa«  entreated  to  decide    ' 
tWcootrorervy  between  tite  Jesuit*  and  the  J.in- 
sesistt,  he  answered,  that  "  he  had  been  bred  a 
lawyer,  and  Had  therefore  nothing  to  do  i%ith    , 
*TtmtT."  — It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  of   i 
our  Enfftsh  pettifoggers  knew  their  own  lit  eic- 
aent  as  veil  as  Popt  Innocent  X. 


Oh !  turn  awhile,  and  tho'  the  shamrock 

wreathes 
My  homely  harp,  yet  shall  the  song  it 

breathes 
Of   Ireland's  slavery  and  of  Ireland's 

woes 
Live  when  the  memory  of  her  tyrant  foes 
Shall    but  exist,    all    future    knaves  to 

warn, 
Embalmed    in   hate   and   canonised   by 

scorn. 
When    Casilereagh  in  sleep   still   more 

profound 
Than  his  own  opiate  tongue  now  deals 

around. 
Shall   wait    the    impeachment    of    that 

awful  day 
\Vhich   even   his   practised    hand   can't 

bribe  away. 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  wert  thou  but 

near  me  now. 
To  see  how  Spring  lights  up  on  Erin's 

brow 
Smiles  that  shine  out  unconquerably  fair 
Even    thro'    the    blood-marks    left    by 

Camden^  there,  — 
Couldst  thou  but  see  what  verdure  paints 

the  sod 
Which  none  but  tyrants  and  their  slaves 

have  trod» 
And  didst  thou  know  the  spirit,  kind  and 

brave. 
That  warms  the  soul  of  each  insulted 

slave. 
Who  tired  with  struggling  sinks  beneath 

his  lot 
And  seems  by  all  but  watchful  France 

forgot  *  — 


2  Not  the  Camden  who  speaks  thiu  of  Irt« 
land :  — 

"  To  wind  up  all,  whether  we  regard  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  the  advantage  oT  the  sea,  with 
so  manv  commodious  havens,  or  the  natives  them- 
selves, whoarc  warlike,  inKcnious,  handsome,  and 
well-complt'xione<i.  soft-skinned  and  very  nimble, 
bv  rra«»on  of  the  pliantness  of  their  mu«cles,  this 
Ishnd  is  in  manv  respects  so  hapnv,  that  ( tiraldus 
miv;ht  vtry  well  mv,  '  Nature  had  r«:arded  with 
more  favor.ible  eyes  than  ordinary  this  Kingdom 
of  Zeplivr.' " 

3  The  example  of  toleration,  which  Bona- 
parte hi*  held  forth,  will.  I  fpar.  pr<Ml«ce  no 
other  effect  ilian  th.ii  «»f  tl.  termiiiing  the  IMtish 
government  to  persist,  from  the  vary  spirit  o( 
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Thy  heart  would  burn  —  yes,  even  thy 

Pittite  heart 
Would  burn  to  think  that  such  a  bloom- 
ing part 
Of  the  world's  garden,  rich  in  nature's 

charms 
And  filled  with  social  souls  and  vigorous 

arms. 
Should  be   the  victim   of   that   canting 

crew, 
So  smooth,  so  godly,  —  yet  so  devilish 

too; 
Who,  armed  at  once  with  prayer-books 

and  with  whips,^ 

opposition,  in  their  own  old  system  of  intoler- 
ance and  injustice ;  just  as  the  Siamese  blacken 
their  teeth,  "  because,"  as  they  say,  *'  the  devil 
has  white  ones."* 

1  One  of  the  unhappy  results  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  is  the 
mutual  exposure  which  their  criminations  and 
recriminations  have  produced.  In  vain  do  the 
Protestants  charge  the  Papists  with  closing  the 
door  of  salvation  upon  others,  while  many  of 
their  own  writings  and  articles  breathe  the  same 
uncharitable  spirit.  No  canon  of  Constance  or 
Lateran  ever  damned  heretics  more  eflfectually 
than  the  eighth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  con- 
signs to  perdition  every  single  member  of  the 
(ireek  Church;  and  I  doubt  whether  a  more 
sweeping  clause  of  damnation  was  ever  proptsed 
in  the  most  bigoted  council,  than  that  which  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination  in  the  seven- 
teenth of  these  Articles  exhibits.  It  is  true  that 
no  liberal  Protestant  avows  such  exclusive  opin- 
ions ;  that  every  honest  clergyman  must  feel  a 
pang  while  he  subscribes  to  them ;  that  some 
even  assert  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  the  for- 
gery of  one  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century,  and  that  eminent  di\ines, 
like  Jortin,  have'  not  hesitated  to  say,  "  There 
are  propositions  contained  in  our  Liturgy  and  Ar- 
ticles, which  no  man  of  common  sense  amongst 
us  believes."  t  But  while  all  this  is  freely  con- 
ceded to  Protestants;  while  nobodv  doubts  their 
sincerity,  when  they  declire  that  their  articles  are 
not  essentials  of  faith,  but  a  collection  of  onin- 
ions  which  have  been  promulgated  bv  fallible 
men,  and  from  many  of  which  they  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  dissenting,  —  while  so  much 
liberty  of  retractation  is  allowed  to  Protes'ants 
upon  their  own  declared  and  subscribed  Articles 
of  religion,  is  it  not  strange  that  a  similar  indul- 
gence should  be  so  obstinately  refused  to  t'le 
Catholics,  upon  tenets  which  their  church  has 
uniformly  resisted  and  condemned,  in  everv 
country  where  it  has  independently  flourished? 
When  the  Catholics  siy.  "The  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  which  vou  object  to  us,  has 
no  claim  whatever  upon  either  our  faith  or  our 

•  See  'THisteire  NatureUeei  Poiit.du  Roy- 
aume  d*  Siam^**  etc 
t  Strictures  on  the  Articles,  Subscriptions,  etc. 


Blood  on  their  hands  and  Scripture  on 

their  lips. 
Tyrants  by  creed  and  torturers  by  text, 
Make  Mif  life  hell  in  honor  of  the  ntxt! 
Your  Redesdales,  Percevals,  — great,  gk)- 

riotis  Heaven, 
If  I  'm  presumptuous,  be  my  tongue  for- 
given, 
When  here  I  swear  by  my  souPs  hope 

of  rest, 
I  'd  rather  have  been  bom  ere  man  was 

blest 
With    the   pure   dawn   of    Revelatwn's 

light. 
Yes,  —  rather  plunge  me  back  in  Pagan 

night. 
And  take  my  chance  with  Socrates  for 

bliss,« 

reason ;  it  did  not  even  profess  to  contab  any 
doctrinal  decision,  but  was  merely  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding of  that  assembly ;  and  it  would  be  u  fair 
for  us  to  impute  a  wijfe^Uling  doctrine  to  the 
Protestants,  because  their  first  pope.  Heary 
VI II.,  was  sanctioned  io  an  indulgence  of  that 
propensity,  as  for  you  to  conclude  that  we  have 
inherited  a  king-deposing  taste  from  the  tutt  d 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  or  the  secular  preten- 
sions of  our  popes.  With  respect,  too,  to  the 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  npoa  the 
strength  of  which  you  accuse  us  of  breaking  faitb 
with  heretics,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  Decree  a  calumnious  forgery,  a  forgcrr.  too, 
so  obvious  and  ill-fabricated,  that  none  but  oar 
enemies  have  ever  ventured  to  rive  it  the  slij^ht- 
est  credit  for  authenticity." — When  the  Catho- 
lics make  these  declarations  (and  they  ?re  ahnc«t 
weary  with  making  them),  wlien  they  sliow,  too, 
by  their  conduct,  inat  these  declarations  are  sin- 
cere, and  that  their  faith  and  morals  are  no  mere 
regulated  by  the  absurd^  decrees  of  old  co<mnl« 
and  po(>es,  riwn  their  science  in  influenced  by  the 
papal  anathema  against  that  Irishman}  who  fiist 
found  out  the  Antipodes,  —  is  it  not  strange  that  so 
many  still  wilfully  distrust  what  exerv*  good  man  it 
so  much  inteiested  in  believing?  "That  so  many 
should  prefer  the  dark -lantern  of  the  n  h  cen- 
tury to  the  sunshine  of  intellect  which  hat  since 
overspread  the  world,  and  that  every  dabbler  is 
theology,  from  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  down  to  tfce 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  should  dare  to  op- 
pose the  rubbish  of  Constance  and  Latenn  to 
the  bright  and  triumphant  progress  of  justice, 
generosity,  and  truth  ? 

2  In  a  singular  work,  written  by  one  Frands- 
cus  Collius,  '^upon  the  Souls  of  the  Pagans,**  the 
author  discusses,  with  much  coolness  and  e»»- 
dition.  all  the  probable  chances  of  sah-ation  upoa 

t  Virgillus,  sumamed  5>olivagQ8,  a  native  d. 
Ireland,  who  maintained,  in  the  8th  centurr.  lh« 
doctrine  of  the  Antipodes,  and  was  anatncma* 
ti?ed  accordingly  by  the  Pope.  John  Scows 
Erigena.  another  Irishman,  was  the  first  ih* 
ever  wrote  agaiost  transubstantiatioo. 
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Than  be  the  Christian  of  a  faith  like  this, 
Which  builds  on  heavenly  cant  its  earthly 

sway 
And  in  a  convert  mourns  to  lose  a  prey; 
Which,    grasping    human    hearts    with 

double  hold, — 
Like   Danie's    lover   mixing    god    and 

goW^i  — 
Corrupts    both    state   and   church    and 

makes  an  oath 
The  knave  and  atheist's  passport  into 

both; 

vlwrfa  a  heathen  philoaopher  might  calculate. 
GoorignJog  to  peraidon  without  much  diflficult3f 
Plau>,  Socrates,  etc.,  the  only  sage  at  whose  fate 
ke  aeeoM  to  hssitate  is  Pytha^oraSi  in  considera- 
ttoQ  of  bU  g'>lden  thigh,  and  the  many  miracles 
wtach  be  performed.  But  having  balanced  a  littb 
hb  claims  and  finding  reason  to  father  all  these 
■oades  on  the  devil,  he  at  length,  in  the  twenty- 
fihh  chapter,  decides  upon  damning  him  also. 
(**/V  Animabus  Paganomm^^  lib,  iv.  cap.  20 
ud  as>)  —  The  po£t  Dante  compromises  the 
Matter  with  the  Pagans,  and  gives  them  a  neutral 
ttnitoiy  or  tirabo  of  their  own,  where  their  em- 
pk>yinent,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  very  enviable 
—  "JS^Msa  $p«mt  vixfemo  in  detioJ**  —  Cant.  iv.  — 
Amiog  the  numerous  errors  imputed  to  Origen, 
he  is  accused  of  havins  denied  the  eternity  of 
fitare  poaishment ;  and,  if  he  never  advanced  a 
■ore  irrational  doctriae,  we  m.\y  venture,  I  think, 
to  ionive  htm.  He  went  so  far,  however,  as 
to  ncTods  the  devil  himself  in  the  general  hell- 
dcliTery  which  he  supposed  would  one  day  or 
ether  take  place,  and  in  this  St.  Augustin  thinks 
hns  rather  too  merciful  —  misrrtcordior  proffcto 
fmt  Ortgenss^  qui  et  iptum  diaMum,  etc. 
^Dt  Cmiimi.  Dtit  iib,  xxi.  cap.  17.)  — Accord- 
■ag  to  Sl  Jerome,  it  was  Origen's  opinion,  that 
**  Uie  deril  himself,  after  a  certain  time,  will  be 
ttveO  off  as  the  angel  Gabriel  *' —  "/</  ipsum/ore 
G^irieUm  quad dioMMm."  (See  his  "Epist/e  to 
PmmmarkiMs")  But  Halloix,  in  his  Defence  of 
Origeo,  denies  strongly  that  this  learned  father 
huaajr sodi  mispUixa  tenderness  for  the  devil. 

1  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  Speech  on  the  Repeal  of 
tW  Test  Act  (17^),  thus  condemns  the  intermix- 
(veof  rcUzioi  with  the  politic  d  constitution  of 
1  Male:— "Whit  purpose  fhe  asks] can  it  serve, 
except  the  baleful  purpose  of  communicating  and 
BKesriog  cMtarain  ion  ?  Under  such  an  alliance 
ODrmption  mu^t  alight  upon  the  one,  and  slavery 
•*wwheJm  the  other." 

Locke,  t>o,  sivs  of  the  connection  between 
rharch  aod  state.  "  Ths  boundaries  on  both  sides 
«JT  fxxti  and  immovable.  He  jumbles  heaven 
»d  earth  fH^ther,  the  things  most  remote  and 
opposite,  who  mixes  these  two  societies,  which 
aitia  their  ori^nil,  end,  business,  and  in  every 
Aing,  perfectly  distinct  and  infinitelv  different 
frow  each  other.**  —  First  Letter  on  Toleration. 

The  comiotions  introduced  into  Christianity 
•ay  be  dated  from  the  period  of  its  establish- 
■iBrt  Bmler  C"V>nstantine,  nor  could  all  the  splen- 
dor which  it  th;n  acquired  atone  for  the  peace 
ad  pvity  which  it  lost. 


Which,  while  it  dooms  dissenting  souls 

to  know 
Nor  bliss  above  nor  liberty  below, 
Adds  the  slave's  suffering  to  the  sinner's 

fear, 
And  lest  he  'scape  hereafter  racks  him 

here ! « 

2  There  has  been,  after  all,  quite  as  much 
intolerance  among  Protestants  as  among  Papists. 
According  to  the  hackneyed  quotation  — 
Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Even  the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation, 
Melanchthon,  whom  Jortin  calls  "a  divine  of 
much  mildness  and  good-nature,*  thus  expresses 
his  approbation  of  the  burning  of  Servetus : 
"  legi  fhe  says  to  Bullinger]  qua  de  Serveti  Uas- 
phemiis  respondutis,  et  pietatem  acjudicia  ves- 
tra  ^060.  Judico  etiam  senatum  Geuevensem 
recti  /ecitse,  quod  hominem  pertinacem  et  non 
omissHTum  blasphemias  sustulit ;  ac  miratus  sum 


esse  qui  severitatem  illam  improbenty —  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  contrasting  with  these  "mild 
and  good-natured  *'  sentiments  the  following 
words  of  the  Papist  Baluze,  in  addressing  his 
friend  Conringius :  ** interim  amemus,  mi  Con- 
ringi,  et  tametsi  diversas  opiniones  tuemur  in 
causd  religionis,  tnoribus  tamen  diversi  nan 
simus,  qui  eadem  literarum  studia  sectamstr.''* 
—  Hertnan.  Conring.  E pistol,  par.  secund.  p.  56. 
Hume  tells  us  tluit  the  Commons,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  the  First *s  reign,  "  attacked 
Montague,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  on 
account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately 
composed,  and  which,  to  their  great  disgust, 
s^ved  virtuous  Catholics,  as  well  as  other  Chris- 
tians, from  eternal  torments.'*  —  In  the  same 
manner  a  complaint  was  lodged  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  against  tlut  excellent  writer 
Hooker,  for  liaving,  in  a  Sermon  against  Popery, 
attempted  to  save  many  of  his  Popish  ancestors 
for  ignoratue.  —  To  tliesc  examples  of  Protes- 
tant t  >leration  I  shall  beg  leave  to  oppo!ie  the 
fol lowing  extract  from  a  letter  of  old  Roger 
Ascham  (the  tutor  of  Queen  Klitnbeh).  which  is 
preserved  among  the  HarrinRton  Papers,  and 
was  written  ii  i5<''^s  to  the  Karl  of  Leicester, 
complaining  of  the  Archbishop  Young,  who  had 
taken  away  his  prebend  in  the  church  of  York. 
"Master  Hourne  •  did  never  pricve  me  half  so 
moche  in  oflFering  me  wron;:,  as  Mr.  Dudley  and 
the  Byshopp  of  York  doc,  in  taking  away  my 
right.  No  Dvshopp  in  Q.  .Mary's  time  would 
have  so  dealt  with  tne:  not  Mr.  I'.oume  hymself, 
when  Winchester  lived,  dur^t  have  so  dealt  \*ith 
me.  For  suche  good  cstim.ition  in  those  daves 
even  the  li-antedst  and  >%vsest  men,  as  (iardencr 
and  Cirdinal  Poole,  made  of  my  poore  service, 
that  althouvrh  they  knewe  p-rfectly  that  in  reli- 
gion, lM>th  bv  f»p'-n  wrytince  and  pr^'vie  taike,  I 
was  rontrarve  unto  th  m :  vea.  when  Sir  Francis 
KniL:IifieUI  bv  name  diti  note  mc  s'Kciailve  at  the 
ctiuncill-hoard.  Gardener  would  not  suffer  me  to 
be  called  thither,  nor  touched  elhwheare,  saiinge 
suche  words  of  mc  in  a  lettre,  as,  though  Icttres 

•  Sir  John   Bourne,   Principal   Secretary  of 
Sute  to  Queen  Mary. 
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But    no  —  far    other   faith,    far    milder 

beams 
Of  heavenly  justice  warm  the  Christian's 

dreams ; 
His  creed  is  writ  on  Mercy*s  page  above, 
By  the  pure  hands  of  all-atoning  Love; 
He  weeps  to  see  abused  Religion  twine 
Round  Tyranny's  coarse  brow  her  wreath 

divine; 
And  he^  while  round  him  sects  and  nations 

raise 
To  the  one  God  their  varying  notes  of 

praise, 

cannot,  I  blushe  to  write  them  to  your  lordshinp. 
Winchester's  good-will  stoode  not  in  speaking 
faire  and  wishing  well,  but  he  did  in  deede  that 
for  me,*  whereby  my  wife  and  children  shaJl  live 
the  better  when  I  am  gone."  (See  "^Wjf<r  An- 
tiqitip"  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99.)  —  if  men  who  acted 
thus  were  bigots,  wliat  shall  we  call  Mr.  Per- 
ceval ? 

In  Sutcliffc's  "  Survey  of  Popery "  there 
occurs  the  following  assertion :  —  "  Papists  that 
positively  hold  the  heretical  and  false  doctrines 
of  the  modem  church  of  Rome  cannot  possibly 
b:  saved."  —  As  a  contrast  to  this  and  other 
specimens  of  Protestant  liberality,  which  it  would 
be  much  more  easy  than  pleasant  to  collect,  \ 
refer  my  readers  to  the  Declaration  of  Le  Pire 
Courayer; — doubting  not  that,  while  he  reads 
the  seMtiments  of  this  pious  man  upon  toleration, 
he  will  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Belsham, 
'•  Blush,  ye  Protestant  bigots  I  and  be  confounded 
at  the  comparison  of  your  own  wretched  and 
malignant  prejudices  with  the  generous  and  en- 
larged ideas,  tne  noble  and  animated  lan^^uage  of 
this  Popish  priest."  —  Essays,  xxvii.  p.  86. 

*  By  Gardener**  favor  Ascham  long  held  his 
fellowsbip,  though  not  resident. 


Blesses  each  voice,  whatever  its  tone 
may  be, 

That  serves  to  swell  the  general  har- 
mony.'' 

Such  was  the  spirit,  gently,  grandly 

bright. 
That  filled,  oh  Fox!  thy  peaceful  soul 

with  light; 
While  free  and  spacious  as  that  ambient 

air 
Which   folds  our  planet  in  its  circling 

care, 
The   mighty  sphere  of   thy  transparent 

mind 
Embraced  the  world,  and  breathed  for 

all  mankind. 
Last  of  the  great,  farewell! — yet  nM 

the  last  — 
Tho'  Britain's  sunshine  hour  with  thee 

be  past, 
lerne  still  one  ray  of  glory  gives 
And  feels  but  half  thy  loss  while  Gratttn 

lives. 


1  "  Ln  toth-ttnc*  est  la  ekes*  dm  mendf  iff^ 
^o^re  k  ramener  it  siicU  d*0r^  *t  k  fiurt  •■ 
concert  //  utu  kantumi*  tU  phuiturs  vtix  tt  «•• 
struments  dt  dij^hrenit  terns  et  mates,  msttsiei**' 
obit  four  U  mtetns  ^mt  rmmi/ermnSi  d^mm  semtt 
voixV  Bayle,  '*  Cemtmteniairt  PkiUmpkifmt^ 
etc,  ^rt  ii.  chafi.  vi.  —  Both  Baylc  sod  Lock* 
would  have  treated  the  subject  of  Tolcntion  in  1 
manner  much  more  worthy  of  therostlvw  asd  o( 
the  cause  if  they  had  written  in  an  Sfc  kas  db> 
tracted  by  religious  prejadices. 


APPENDIX. 


To  the  foregoing  Poem,  as  first  published,  were  subjoined,  in  the  shape  of  i 
Note,  or  Appendix,  the  following  remarks  on  the  History  and  Music  of  Ireland. 
This  fragment  was  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  a  Preface  to  the  Irish 
Melodies;  but  afterwards,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  was 
thrown  aside. 

Onr  history,  for  many  centuries  past,  is  creditable  neither  to  our  neighbors  nor 
to  ourselves  and  ought  not  to  be  read  by  any  Irishman  who  wishes  either  to  love 
England  or  to  feel  proud  of  Ireland.  The  Ioks  of  independence  very  early  debased 
oor  character ;  and  our  feuds  and  rebellions,  though  frequent  and  ferocious,  but 
seldom  displayed  that  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the  pride  of  an  in> 
dependent  monarchy  so  long  dignified  the  struggles  of  Scotland.  It  is  true  this 
island  has  given  birth  to  heroes  who  under  more  favorable  circumstances  might 
have  left  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  recollections  as  dear  as  those  of  a 
Brace  or  a  Wallace;  but  success  was  wanting  to  consecrate  resistance,  their  cause 
was  branded  with  the  disheartening  name  of  treason  and  their  oppressed  coontrr 
was  such  a  blank  among  nations,  that  like  the  adventures  of  those  woods  which 
Rinaldo  wished  to  explore,  the  fame  of  their  actions  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  place  where  they  achieved  them. 

Evrmndo  in  tptelU  hoscki 

Tropmr  ^0(ria  stran*  awtntmr*  e  moiU, 
Mm  coimi  i  luoghi  i/aiti  ancor  son  /oukif 
Cke  mm  st^n  ka  notitia  le  pin  volte .^ 

Hence  is  it  that  the  annals  of  Ireland  through  a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years 
exhibit  not  one  of  those  shining  names,  not  one  of  those  themes  of  national  pride, 
from  which  poetry  borrows  her  noblest  inspiration;  and  that  history  which  ought 
to  be  the  richest  garden  of  the  Muse  yields  no  growth  to  her  in  this  hapless  island 
hut  cypress  and  weeds.  In  truth,  the  poet  who  would  embellish  his  song  with 
illusions  to  Irish  names  and  events  must  be  contented  to  seek  them  in  those  early 
periods  when  our  character  was  yet  unalloyed  and  original,  before  the  im(>oIitic 
craft  of  our  corK]uerors  had  divided,  weakened  and  disgraced  us.  The  sole  traits 
of  heroism  indeed  which  he  can  venture  at  this  day  to  commemorate  either  with 
lafety  to  hiniself  or  honor  to  his  country  are  to  be  looked  for  in  those  ancient  times 
when  the  native  monarchs  of  Ireland  displayed  and  fostered  virtues  worthy  of  a 
better  age;  when  our  Malachies  wore  around  their  necks  collars  of  gold  which 
they  had  won  in  single  combat  from  the  invader,*  and  our  Bricns  deserved  and  won 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  by  exhibiting  all  the  most  estimable  qualities  of 
a  king.  It  may  be  said  that  the  magic  of  tradition  has  shed  a  charm  over  this 
remote  period  to  which  it  is  in  reality  but  little  entitled  and  that  most  of  the  pic- 
tures which  we  dwell  on  so  fondly,  of  days  when  this  island  was  distinguished 

1  Ariocto,  canioVt, 

2  See  Warner**  "  History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  I.  book  Ix. 
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amidst  the  gloom  of  Europe,  by  the  sanctity  of  her  morals,  the  spirit  of  her  knight- 
hood and  the  polish  of  her  schools,  are  little  more  than  the  inventions  of  national 
partiality,  —  that  bright  but  spurious  offspring  which  vanity  engenders  upon  igno- 
rance and  with  which  the  first  records  of  every  people  abound.  But  the  sceptic  is 
scarcely  to  be  envied  who  would  pause  for  stronger  proofs  than  we  already  possess 
of  the  early  glories  of  Ireland ;  and  were  even  the  veracity  of  all  these  proofs  sur- 
rendered, yet  who  would  not  fly  to  such  flattering  fictions  from  the  sad  degrading 
truths  which  thfe  history  of  later  times  presents  to  us? 

The  language  of  sorrow  however  is  in  general  best  suited  to  our  Music,  and  with 
themes  of  this  nature  the  poet  may  be  amply  supplied.  There  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  our  annals  that  will  not  furnish  him  a  subject,  and  while  the  national  Muse  of 
other  countries  adorns  her  temple  proudly  with  trophies  of  the  past,  in  Ireland  her 
melancholy  altar,  like  the  shrine  of  Pity  at  Athens,  is  to  be  known  only  by  the 
tears  that  are  shed  upon  it;  **  lacrymis  altaria  sudant.**  ^ 

There  is  a  well-known  story,  related  of  the  Antiochians  under  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  which  is  not  only  honorable  to  the  powers  of  music  in  general,  but 
which  applies  so  peculiarly  to  the  mournful  melodies  of  Ireland,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  introducing  it  here.  —  The  piety  of  Theodosius  would  have 
been  admirable  had  it  not  been  stained  with  intolerance;  but  under  his  reign  was, 
I  believe,  first  set  the  example  of  a  disqualifying  penal  code  enacted  by  Christians 
against  Christians.^  Whether  his  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  Antiochians 
had  any  share  in  the  alienation  of  their  loyalty  is  not  expressly  ascertained  by  his- 
torians; but  severe  edicts,  heavy  taxation,  and  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the 
men  whom  he  sent  to  govern  them,  sufficiently  account  for  the  discontents  of  a 
warm  and  susceptible  people.  Repentance  soon  followed  the  crimes  into  which 
their  impatience  had  hurried  them;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor  was  im- 
placable, and  punishments  of  the  most  dreadful  nature  hung  over  the  dty  of 
Antioch,  whose  devoted  inhabitants,  totally  resigned  to  despondence,  wandered 
through  the  streets  and  public  assemblies,  giving  utterance  to  their  grief  in  dirges 
of  the  most  touching  lamentation.*  At  length,  Flavianus,  their  bishop,  whom 
they  had  sent  to  intercede  with  Theodosius,  finding  all  his  entreaties  coldly  re- 
jected, adopted  the  expedient  of  teaching  these  songs  of  sorrow  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  to  the  minstrels  who  performed' 
for  the  Emperor  at  table.  The  heart  of  Theodosius  could  not  resist  thfe  appeal; 
tears  fell  fast  into  his  cup  while  he  listened,  and  the  Antiochians  were  forgiven.— 
Surely,  if  music  ever  spoke  the  misfortunes  of  a  people,  or  could  ever  conciliate 
forgiveness  for  their  errors,  the  music  of  Ireland  ought  to  possess  those  powers,  . 

1  Statius,  "  Thebaid."  ti6.  x\x. 

2  "  A  sort  of  civil  excommunication  (says  Gibbon],  which  separated  them  from  their  MVm' 
citizens  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to 
justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace  The  sectaries  were  gradnallf  dis- 
qualified for  the  possession  of  honorable  or  lucrative  employments,  and  Theodosius  was  satisfied 
with  his  own  justice  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the  Eunomians  distm^ished  the  nature  of  the  Son 
from  that  of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills  or  oC  receiving  any  advan- 
tage from  testamentary  donations." 

3  m<At)  Ttfa  oKo^vfUkOv  wkripr)  Ka\  trvftwaBtia^  v^vvStfitvot,  rate  /uirA^tatc  iwffiov.—Nuffkar. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  43.  This  story  is  told  also  in  Sozomen,  Uh.  vii.  cap.  23 ;  but  unfortunately  Chrvsostom 
says  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  he  not  only  had  the  best  opportunities  of  information  W  was 
too  fond  of  music,  as  appears  by  his  praises  of  psalmody  ("  Ex/hhU.  m  Psaltm  xli.\  to  omit  sack 
a  flattering  illustration  of  its  powers.  He  imputes  their  reconciliation  to  the  interference  of  the 
Antiochian  solitaries,  while  Zozimus  attributes  it  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  sophist  LibanittS.-~ 
Gibbon,  I  think,  does  not  even  allude  to  this  story  of  the  musicians. 


THE    SCEPTIC, 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SATIRE. 


Pindar,  a/.  Herodot.  lib,  iii. 


PREFACE. 


The  Sceptical  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients  has  been  no  less  misrepresented  than 
the  Epicurean.  Pyrrho  may  perhaps  have  carried  it  to  rJther  an  irrational  excess; 
—  but  we  must  not  believe  with  Beattie  all  the  absurdities  imputed  to  this  philos- 
opher; and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrines  of  the  school,  as  explained  by 
Seitus  Empiricus,^  are  far  more  suited  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  human 
reason  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  the  mild  virtues  of  humility  and  patience,  than 
any  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  Sceptics  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  middle  path  between  the  Dogmatists  and 
Academicians;  the  former  of  whom  boasted  that  they  had  attained  the  truth  while 
the  latter  denied  that  any  attainable  truth  existed.  The  Sceptics  however,  without 
cither  asserting  or  denying  its  existence,  professed  to  be  modestly  and  anxiously  in 
search  of  it;  or,  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  in  his  liberal  tract  against  the  Mani- 
dueans,  "  nemo  nostrum  dUat  jam  se  invenisse  ventalem  ;  sic  fixm  quaramus 
fuasi  tfA  utrisque  nfsciatur.**  ^  From  this  habit  of  impartial  investigation  and  the 
necessity  which  it  imposed  upon  them  of  studying  not  only  every  system  of  philos- 
ophy but  every  art  and  science  which  professed  to  lay  its  basis  in  truth,  they  neces- 
sarily took  a  wider  range  of  erudition  and  were  far  more  travelled  in  the  regions 
of  philosophy  than  those  whom  conviction  or  bigotry  had  domesticated  in  any 
particular  system.  It  required  all  the  learning  of  dogmatism  to  overthrow  the  dog- 
nulisna  of  learning;  and  the  Sceptics  may  l>e  said  to  resemble  in  this  respect  that 
indent  incendiary  who  stole  from  the  altar  the  fire  with  which  he  destroyed  the 
temple.  This  advantage  over  all  the*  other  sects  is  allowed  to  them  even  by 
Lipsitts,  whose  treatise  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgo  Hallensis  will  sufficiently  save 
bhn  from  all  suspicion  of  scepticism.  *^  iaiforc^  int^enio^  memona,''  he  says, 
"  su^ra  omnes  pene  phi hsopkos  fume .  —  quid  nonne  omnia  aliorum  sec  la  Unere  de- 
hutrunt  et  inquirer  t^  si  poierunt  refellere  ?  res  dicit,  nonne  or  all  ones  vanas^ 
raras,  subiiles  inveniri  ad  tarn  receptas^  claraSy  c  erf  as  {ut  videhatur)  sententui% 
everiendas?**  ete.^  —  **  Manuduct,  ad  Phiiosoph.  S/oic.''  Dissert.  4, 

1  Pyrrh.  Hjrpoth.  —  The  reader  mav  find  a  tolerably  clear  abstract  ot  this  work  of  Sextus  Em- 
pirictt*  in  *•  La  l^^Hi  des  Sctenctiy''  by  Meraenne,  liv.  i.  ck(tf>.  ii.  etc. 

2  "  LA.  contra  Efiiit.  Manickmi  quam  vocant  Fundamentiy  Of.  Paris,  torn,  vi. 

3  See  Martin.  Schoockiut  "  d*  Sce^icismo^^^  who  endeavors,  —  weakly,  1  think,  —  to  refute 
ikia  opiaioo  of  Upsiua. 
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5a6  preface. 

Between  the  scepticism  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  the  great  difference 
is  that  the  former  doubted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  as  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,*  while  the  latter  investigate  for  the 
purpose  of  doubting,  as  may  be  seen  through  most  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
Hume.*-*  Indeed  the  Pyrrhonism  of  latter  days  is  not  only  more  subtle  than  that 
of  antiquity,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  Christian  depends  so  essentially  upon  his  belief,  that  it  is  but  natural 
he  should  feci  alarm  at  the  progress  of  doubt,  lest  it  should  steal  by  degrees  into 
that  region  from  which  he  is  most  interested  in  excluding  it,  and  poison  at  last  the 
very  spring  of  his  consolation  and  hope.  Still  however  the  abuses  of  doubting 
ought  not  to  deter  a  philosophical  mind  from  indulging  mildly  and  rationally  in  its 
use;  and  there  is  nothing  surely  more  consistent  wilti  the  meek  spirit  of  Qiris- 
tianily  than  that  humble  scepticism  which  professes  not  to  extend  its  dislrnst 
beyond  the  circle  of  human  pursuits  and  the  pretensions  of  human  knowledge. 
A  follower  of  this  school  may  be  among  the  readiest  to  admit  the  clainos  of  t 
superintending  Intelligence  upon  his  faith  and  adoration:  it  is  only  to  the  v^isdom 
of  this  weak  world  that  he  refuses  or  at  least  delays  his  assent; — it  is  only  in 
passing  through  the  shadow  of  earth  that  his  mind  undergoes  the  eclipse  of  scefrti- 
cism.  No  follower  of  Pyrrho  has  ever  spoken  more  strongly  against  the  dogma- 
tists than  St.  Paul  himself,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  and  there  are 
passages  in  Ecclesiastes  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  justify  our  utmost 
difHdence  in  all  that  htman  reason  originates.  Even  the  Sceptics  of  antiquity 
refrained  carefully  from  the  mysteries  of  theology,  and  in  entering  the  temples  of 
religion  laid  aside  their  philosophy  at  the  porch.  Sextus  Empiricus  thus  declares 
the  acquiescence  of  his  sect  in  the  general  belief  of  a  divine  and  fore-knowing 

Power :  —  r^  inv  /Si^  caTa«oAov0ourr«c  dSofo<rrM<  ^afi^v  «7irat  t^cMif  c«»  at^•M<•'  ^••i*  ••• 

rpok'OfiK  avTouc  ^a\ktv?  In  short  it  appears  to  me  that  this  rational  and  well-regulated 
scepticism  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Schools  (hat  can  safely  be  select^  as  a 
handmaid  for  Piety.  He  who  distrusts  the  light  of  reason  will  be  the  first  to 
follow  a  more  luminous  guide;  and  if  with  an  ardent  love  for  truth  he  has  sought 
her  in  vain  through  the  ways  of  this  life,  he  will  but  turn  with  the  more  hope  to 
that  better  world  where  all  is  simple,  true  and  everlasting:  for  there  is  no  parallax 
at  the  zenith ;  —  it  is  only  near  our  troubled  horizon  that  objects  deceive  as  into 
vague  and  erroneous  calculations. 

1  «9Ti  £j  rotvc  vvop^ffat  ^ovAo^cVolf  rpovpyov  rb  jtairop^ffai  if>^.-—Jiitet»pkyt.  lik»  itt.M;^  i* 

2  Neither  Hume  however  nor  Berkeley  are  to  be  judged  by  the  mitrepreteotatiooa  of  Beattit, 
whose  book,  however  amiably  intended,  puts  forth  a  most  unpfiilosophical  appeal  to  popular  fc«)* 
ings  and  prejudices  and  is  a  continued /Sr/Z/iV'  principii  throughout. 

3  Lib.  iU.  cap.  i. 


THE    SCEPTIC. 


As  the  gay  tint  that  decks  the  vernal 

rose* 
Not  in  the  flower  but  in  our  vision  glows; 
As  the  ripe  flavor  of  Falernian  tides 
Not  in  the  wine  but  in  our  taste  resides; 
So  when  with  heartfelt  tribute  we  declare 
Tlut  Marco  *s  honest  and  that  Susan  's 

fair, 
'T  is  in  our  minds  and  not  in  Susan's  eyes 
Or  Marco's  life  the  worth  or  beauty  lies: 
For  she  in  flat-nosed  China  would  appear 
As  plain  a  thing  as  Lady  Anne  is  here; 
And  one  light  )oke  at  rich  Loretto*s  dome 
Would  rank  good  Marco  with  the  damned 
-    at  Rome. 

There  's  no  defonnity  so  vile,  so  base. 
That 't  is  not  somewhere  thought  a  charm, 

tgrace; 
Xo  foul  reproach  that  may  not  steal  a 

beam 
From  other  suns  to  bleach  it  to  esteem.^ 

1  "The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and 
■oQon  of  tno  parts  of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in 
tbem,  whether  any  one  perceives  them  or  not, 
aad  therefore  thev  may  oe  called  real  qu.tlities 
hecMtse  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies;  but 
lijhi,  heat,  whiteness  or  coldness  are  no  more 
rcilly  in  them  than  sickness  or  pain  in  in  manna. 
Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ;  let  not  the 
eye  lee  lizht  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds: 
H  the  pafite  not  taste  nor  the  nose  smell,  and  all 
colors,  tastes,  odors  and  sounds,  as  they  are  such 
'"'♦w^lar  ideas,  vanish  and  cease.'  —Z,<»r*^, 


l»ok  ii.  chap.  8. 

Bbhop  Berkeley,  it  Is  well  known,  extended 
tN»  doctrine  even  to  primary  qualities,  a  id  sup- 
posed that  mitter  itself  has  but  an  ideal  existence. 
Il«t,  how  are  we  to  apply  his  theory  to  that 
periijd  which  preceded  the  formation  of  man, 
•••ei  OUT  system  of  sensible  thing;^  was  pro- 
oaced,  and  the  sun  shone  and  the  wateis  flowed 
•ithoirt  any  sentient  beingf  to  witness  them? 
The  spectator  whom  Whiston  supplies  will 
•arcely  solve  the  difficulty :  "  To  speak  my  mind 
fxely,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  that  the  Messias  was 
were  actually  present.**  —Sec  H^Aist^,  **  e/''*' 

t  BodUos  employs  this  argument  of  the  Seep- 


Ask  who  is  wise?  —  you  *11  find  the  self- 
same man 
A  sage  in  France,  a  madman  in  Japan; 
And   h^re  some   head   beneath  a  mitre 

swells. 
Which  there  had  tingled  to  a  cap  and 

bells: 
Nay,  there  may  yet  some  monstrous  region 

be, 
Unknown  to  Cook  and.  from  Napoleon 

free. 
Where  Castlereagh  would  for  a  patriot 

pass 
And     mouthing     Musgrave     scarce     be 

deemed  an  ass! 

**  List  not  to  reason  (Epicurus  cries), 
**  But  trust  the  senses,  there  conviction 
lies:  "«  — 

tics  among  his  consolatory  reflections  upon  the 
emptiness  of  fame.  "  quid  quod  divermrMm  gen- 
Hum  mores  inUr  u  atque  itutituta  ducordaMt^ 
Mt  qttod  afmd  alios  laude,  a^ud  alios  sup^lici* 
dignum  judtceturf**  —  Lib.  ii. /rw^j  7.  Many 
amusing  instances  of  diversity,  in  the  tastes, 
manners,  and  morals  of  different  nations,  may 
be  found  throughout  the  works  of  that  amusing 
•Sceptic,  Le  Mothe  le  Vayer.  —  See  his  **  O/us- 
cult  Sce^tiqme,"  his  Treatise  "  De  Im  Sette  Sce^ 
itqur*^  and,  above  all,  those  Dialogues,  not  to  be 
found  in  his  works,  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  Horatius  Tubero.  —  The  chief  objection 
to  these  writings  of  Le  Vayer  (and  it  is  a  blemish 
which  may  be  felt  also  in  the  Es^it  d£S  Loix'S, 
is  the  suspicious  obscurity  of  the  sources  from 
whence  he  frequently  draws  his  instances  and  the 
i  idisciiininate  use  made  by  him  of  the  lowest 
populace  of  the  library,  ~  those  lyinij  travellers 
and  wonder-mongers,  of  whom  Shalicsbury,  in  his 
"  Advice  to  an  Author,"  complains,  as  having 
tended  in  his  own  time  to  the  fiiffu'.ion  of  a  very 
shallow  and  vicious  sort  of  scepticism.  —  Vol. 
i.  p.  J 52.  The  Pyrrhonism  of  l>e  Vayer,  how- 
ever, IS  of  the  most  innocent  and  playful  kind; 
and  Villemandv,  the  author  of  *'  Scepticismus 
Debellatus,"  exempts  him  specially  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war  which  he  denounces  against  the 
other  armed  neutrals  of  the  sect,  in  consideration 
of  the  uthodox  limits  within  which  he  contioes 
his  incredulity. 

3  This  was  the  creed  also  of  those  modem 
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Alas!  they  judge  not  by  a  purer  light, 
Nor  keep  their  fountains  more  untinged 

and  bright : 
Habit  so  mars   them  that  the   Russian 

swain 
Will    sigh    for   train-oil   while    he   sips 

Champagne; 
And  health  so  rules  them,  that  a  fever's 

heat 
Would  make  even  Sheridan  think  water 

sweet. 

Just   as  the  mind  the   erring  sense  ^ 
believes, 
The  erring  mind  in  turn  the  sense  de- 
ceives; 


Epicureans,  whom  Ninon  de  I'Enclot  collected 
around  her  in  the  Rue  des  Tournellet,  and  whose 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  decry  the  faculty 
of  reason,  as  tending  only  to  embarrass  our 
wholesome  use  of  pleasures,  without  enabling  us, 
in  any  degree,  to  avoid  their  abuse.  Madame 
des  Houli^res,  the  fair  pupil  of  Des  Barreaux 
in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  callantry,  has  devoted 
most  of  her  verses  to  this  laudable  purpose,  and 
is  even  such  a  determined  foe  to  reason,  that, 
in  one  of  her  pastorals,  she  congratulates  her 
sheep  on  the  want  of  it.  St.  Evremont  speaks 
thus  upon  the  subject :  — 
"  Un  mttange  incertain  d*esprii  tt  eU  ntaiih-e 
NoMs/att  vivrt  avec  trap  ou  trofi p*u  de  lumtirt. 


Naturt,  iihfe-noHS  h  la  cfarti  des  angrs, 
Ou  ncus  abaise  au  sens  des  sim^ies  animaux.** 
Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  — 
Had  man  been  made  at  nature's  birth 
Of  only  flame  or  only  earth, 
Had  he  been  formed  a  perfect  whole 

(M  purely  tkai  or  grossly  /Ais, 
Then  sense  would  ne'er  luve  clouded  soul. 

Nor  soul  restrained  the  sense's  bliss. 
Oh  happy  had  his  light  been  strong. 

Or  had  he  never  snared  a  light 
Which  shines  enough  to  show  he  's  wrong. 

But  m>/  enough  to  lead  him  right. 
1  See,  among  the  fragments  of  Petronius,  those 
verses  beginning  **/aUunt  nos  ocu/i,"^  etc.  The 
most  sceptical  of  the  ancient  poets  was  Euripi- 
de<%;  and  it  would,  I  think,  puzzle  the  whole 
school  of  Pyrrho  to  produce  a  doubt  more 
startling  than  the  following :  — 

Ti«  h'  oiitv  ti  ^iiv  Towtf'  6  KftcKurat.  davtlvt 

TO  ^riy  £c  ^¥ti0K«l¥  «<rTi. 

See  l-acrt.  "  m  Pyrrk." 

Socrates  and  Plato  were  the  grand  sources  of 
ancient  scepticism.  According  to  Cicero  ("  de 
Orator  ^^  lib.  iii.),  thev  supplied  Arcesilas  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Academy;  and  how 
closely  these  resembled  the  tenets  of  the  Scep- 
tics, may  be  seen  even  in  Sextus  EmpiriciK  (/M 
i.  cap.  33),  who  with  all  his  distinctions  ca  i 
scarcely  prove  any  difference.     It  appears  strange 


And  cold  disgust  can  find  but  wrinkles 

there, 
Where  passion  fancies  all  that  *s  smooth 

and  fair. 
?••••,  who  sees,  upon  his  pillow  laid, 
A  face  for  which  ten  thousand  pounds 

were  paid, 
Can  tell  how  quick  before  a  jury  flies 
The  spell  that  mockt  the  warm  seducer's 

eyes. 

Self  is  the  medium  thro*  which  Judg- 
ment's ray 
Can  seldom  pass  without  being  turned 

astray. 
The  smith  of  Ephesus*  thought  Dian's 

shrine, 
By  which  his  craft  most  throve,  the  most 

divine; 
And  even  the  true  faith  seems  not  half 

so  true. 
When  linkt  with  one  good  living  as  with 

two. 
Had  Wolcot  first  been  pensioned  by  the 

throne, 
Kings  would  have  suffered  by  his  praise 

alone; 
And  Paine  perhaps,  for  something  sntig 

per  ann,. 
Had  laught  like  Wellesley  at  all  Rights 

of  Man. 


But  *t  is  not  only  individual  minds,  — 
Whole   nations   too   the   same   delusion 
blinds. 


that  Epicurus  should  have  been  a  docmsttst: 
and  his  natural  temper  would  most  probaWy 
have  led  him  to  the  repose  of  scepticism  had  oot 
the  Stoics  by  their  violent  opposiiioo  lo  Ihs 
doctrines  compelled  him  to  be  as  obstinate  as 
themselves.  Plutarch,  indeed,  in  reportinKSooe 
of  his  opinions,  represents  him  as  haviof;  de- 
livered them  with  considerable  hcsiution. - 
'E»iKovp<K  owicf  avoYiftWKtt  rovTMr,  f;(Oftf»^ 
TOW  ivh*xoti*vo%t,'—''*De  Ploiit.  Pkdew/^k" 
lib,  ii.  cap.  \\.  See  also  the  >tst  and  i^d  chap- 
ters. But  that  the  leading  characteristics  ol  the 
sect  were  self-suflkieocy  and  dugmatism.  ap* 
pears  from  what  Cicero  says  of  V^lleius.  *' t>t 
Natur.  Deor.'*^**ium  yetletms^ /idemier  temi, 
ut  %oient  istif  nihil  tarn  verens  ^tmm  me  dubiUre 
a/i^ud  de  re  videreittr.** 

2  Acts,  chap.  xix.  "  For  a  ceruin  man  naiaed 
Deniririiis,  a  silversmith,  which  made  mlrrr 
sluincs  lor  Diana,  brought  oo  soiaU  fum  note 
the  craftsmen.'* 
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Thus  England,  hot  from  Denmark's  smok- 
ing meads, 

Turns  op  ber  eyes  at  Gallia's  guilty 
deeds; 

Thos,  self- pleased  still,  the  same  dis- 
honoring chain 

She  binds  in  Ireland  she  would  break 
in  Spain; 

While  praised  at  distance,  but  at  home 
forbid. 

Rebels  in  Cork  are  patriots  at  Madrid. 

If  Grotius  be  thy  guide,  shut,  shut  the 

book,— 
In  force  alone  for  Laws  of  Nations  look. 
Let  shipless  Danes  and  whining  Yankees 

dwell 
Oo  naval  rights,  with  Grotius  and  Vattel, 
While  Cobl>rl*s  pirate  code  alone  appears 
Souod    moral    sense    to    England    and 

Algiers. 

Woe  to  the  Sceptic  in  these  party  days 
Wlio  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  puffs  of 

praise! 
For  him   no  pension   pours  its  annual 

fruits. 
No  fertile  sinecure  spontaneous  shoots; 
Not  kis  the   meed    that   crowned  Don 

Hookham's  rhyme. 
Nor  sees  he  e'er  in  dreams  of   future 

time 
Those  shadowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions 

rise. 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen's  second-sighted 

Yet  who  that  looks  to  Hbtory's  damning 

leaf. 
Where  Whig  and  Tory,  thief  opposed 

to  thief. 
On  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen,* 
While    Freedom's    form    lies    crucified  i 

between  —  | 

Who,  Burdett,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  i 

see. 
But  Qies  from  both  to  Honesty  and  thee  ? 

If  weary  of  the  world's  bewildering  ' 


Hopeless  of  finding  thro'  its  weedy  ways 

1  "Thote  two  tWeTet,"  tay*  Ralph,  "  be- 
tweca  whom  the  nation  U  cnicift«d/'  — 'Wi* 
mi  AImm  mf  PmrtiMmtnUr 

3  The  afitatioo  ol  the  ship  is  one  of  the  chief 


One  6ower  of  truth,  the  busy  crowd  we 

shun. 
And  to  the  shades  of  tranquil  learning 

run, 
How  many  a  doubt  pursues ! '  how  oft 

we  sigh 
When  histories  charm  to  think  that  his- 
tories lie ! 
That  all  are  grave  romances,  at  the  best, 
And  Musgrave's  *  but  more  clumsy  than 

the  rest. 
By  Tory  Hume's  seductive  page  beguiled, 
We  fancy  Charles  was  just  and  Strafiord 

mild;» 
And  Fox  himself  with  party  pencil  draws 
Monmouth  a  hero,  *'  for  the  good   old 

cause!  "• 

difficulties  which  impede  the  discovery  of  the, 
longitude  at  sea;   and  the  tumult  and  hurry  of' 
life  are  equally  unfavorable  to  that  calm  level 
of  mind  wliich  is  necessary  to  an  inquirer  after 
truth. 

In  the  meantime,  our  modt:st  Sceptic,  in  the 
absence  of  truth,  contents  himself  with  probabili- 
ties, resembling  in  this  rcsiiect  those  suitors  of 
Penelope  who  on  finding  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sess the  mistress  herself  very  wisely  resolved  to 
put  up  with  her  maids;  r^  \\r\vtkoirn  rAitcid^ccv 
/uiff  SvfaMo  ot,  Tatf  -vtiLvry^  ttiiyyvyro  ^tpamaivait. 
—  Plidarck^  lUpi  Wai^v  Aywy^c. 

3  See  a  curious  work,  entitled  "  Reflections 
upon  learning,"  written  on  the  plan  of  Agrip- 
pa's  '*  Dt  yanitatt  Scirntiarum^^  but  much 
more  honestly  and  skilfully  executed. 

4  This  historian  of  the  Irish  rebellions  has 
outrun  even  his  predecessor  in  the  same  task. 
Sir  John  Temple,  for  \*h>se  character  with 
respect  to  veracity  the  reader  may  consult  Carte's 
Collection  of  Ormond's  Oriipnal  Papers,  p.  207. 
See  also  Dr.  Nalson's  account  of  nlm,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Historic 
Collect. 

6  He  defends  Strafford's  conduct  as  "inno- 
cent  and  even  laudable."  In  the  same  spirit, 
speaking  of  the  arbitrary  sentences  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  he  says,  —  *'  The  scycritv  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was gener.illy  ascribed  to  laud's 
passitinate  disfM>sition,  was  pcrlups  in  itself 
somewhat  blamable." 

6  That  flexibiiitvof  temper  and  opinion  whiih 
the  h.ibits  of  stepticisni  are  so  calculated  to  |»rt>- 
ducc  are  thus  plca<led  for  by  Mr.  Fox.  in  the  vcrv 
sketch  of  Monmouth  to  whitli  I  allude:  ar)d  this 
part  of  the  picture  the  histurian  may  Ik;  th<Micht 
to  have  drawn  from  himself.  "  ()i>e  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  his  character  seems  to 
have  been  a  remarkable,  and.  as  s(»mc  think, 
a  culpable  degree  of  Hexibtlity.  lltat  s«uch  a 
disposition  is  preferable  to  its  oppoiite  extreme 
will  be  admitted  by  ail  ^bo  think  that  mt>dcfcty 
even  in  exce«is  is  more  nearly  allied  to  «i%dom 
than  conceit  and  self-sufficiency.  He  *ho  has 
attentively  considered  the   puliiical,  or  indeed 
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Then  rights    ftre  wrongs  and  victories 

are  defeats, 
As  French  or   English  pride   the   tale 

repeats  ; 
And  when  they  tell  Corunna's  story  o'er, 
They  Ml   disagree  in   all   but   honoring 

Moore  : 
Nay,  future  pens  to  flatter  future  courts 
May  dte   perhaps   the   Park-guns'   gay 

reports. 
To  prove  that  England  triumpht  on  the 

morn 
Which    found    her    Junot's    jest    and 

Europe's  scorn. 

In  science  too  —  how  many  a  system, 
raised 

Like  Neva's  icy  domes,  awhile  hath 
blazed 

With  lights  of  fancy  and  with  forms  of 
pride, 

Then,  melting,  mingled  with  the  obliv- 
ious tide  1 

Now  Earth  usurps  the  centre  of  the  sky. 

Now  Newton  puts  the  paltry  planet  by  ; 

Now  whims  revive  ben^th  Descartes's  ^ 
pen. 

Which  now^  assailed  by  Locke's,  expire 
again. 

th«  general  concerns  of  life,  mav  possibly  go 
still  further,  and  may  rank  a  willingness  to  be 
convinced,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  without  con- 
viction, to  concede  our  own  opinion  to  that  of 
other  men,  among  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  practical  wisdom."— It  is 
right  to  observe,  however,  that  the  Sceptic's 
readiness  of  concession  arises  rather  from  uncer- 
tainty than  conviction,  more  from  a  suspicion 
that  nis  own  opinion  may  be  wrong,  than  from 
any  persuasion  that  the  opinion  of  his  adversary 
is  right.  "  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  courteous 
and  sceptical  formula,  with  which  the  Dutch 
were  accustomed  to  repiv  to  the  statements  of 
ambassadors.  See  L/oyJ^s  "  State  IVprtAitt,'^ 
art.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

1  Descartes,  who  is  considered  as  the  parent 
of  modem  scepticism,  says,  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  which  does  not 
admit  of  two  opposite  opinions,  ai»d  which  is  not 
involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  "  w  PAi/asff- 
fkia  nihil  adkatc  reptriri,  de  <ftu>  non  in  viramqne 
partem  disfmtatnr,  hoe  ett^  tmed  mm  sit  incertnm 
et  dubimm.**  Gassendi  is  likewise  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  modem  Sceptics,  and  Wedderkopff , 
In  his  Dissertation  **  De  ScepOcismo  pro/ano  et 
eacro^*  {Arg^orai.  ibfib),  has  denounced  Kras- 
musalso  as  a  follower  of  Pyrrho,  for  his  opinions 
upon  the  Trinity,  and  some  other  subjects.  To 
Uiest  if  we  add  toe  names  of  Bayle,  Malebranche, 


And  when  perhaps  in  pride  of  diemic 

powers. 
We  think  the  keys  of  Nature's  kingdom 

ours. 
Some    Davy's  magic  touch  the  dream 

unsettles. 
And  turns  at  once  our  alkalis  to  metals. 
Or  should  we  roam  in  metaphysk  maze 
Thro'  fair-built  theories  of  former  days, 
Some  Drummond  ^  from  the  north,  more 

ably  skilled. 
Like  other  Goths,  to  ruin  than  to  build, 
Tramples    triumphant    thro*   our   fanes 

o'erthrown. 
Nor  leaves  one  grace,  one  glory  of  its 

own. 

Oh !  Learning,  whatsoe'er  thy  pomp 

and  boast, 
6^if lettered    minds    have     taught    and 

charmed  men  most. 
The   rude,   unread    Columbus  was  our 

guide 
To  worlds,  which  learned  Lactantius  had 

denied  ; 
And   one   wild    Shakespear^    following 

Nature's  lights 
Is    worth    whole    planets    611ed    with 

Stagjrrites. 

See  grave  Theology,  when  once  she 

strays 
From  Revelation's  path,  what  tricks  she 

plays  ; 
What  various  heavens,  —  all  fit  for  bards 

to  sing,  — 
Have  churchmen  dreamed,  from  Papiss,' 

down  to  King !  * 

DryHen,  Locke,  etc.,  I  thiiik  there  is  no  ode  who 
need  be  ashamed  of  doubdng  in  such  company. 

2  See  this  geAtleman*s  "Academic  Qum- 
tions." 

8  Paplat  Bvtd  aboQt  the  time  off  the  aposttes, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  heresy 
of  the  Chiliastz,  whose  heaven  was  by  no  means 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  rather  an  antkipa^ 
of  the  Prophet  of  Hera's  elvsium .  See  Eusebius, 
"  //itt.  EccUnast:'  lib.  (ii.  cmp.  jj,  and  Hie- 
ronym.  *'<^  Scriptar.  Ecclesiast.** —Trtnii.ll 
can  fitid  in  these  authors  concerning  Papias,  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  impate  to  him  thoae  from 
imas:inations  in  which  the  believers  of  thesenstal 
millennium  indulged. 

4  King,  in  his  "  Morsels  of  Critidam,"  voL  U 
supposes  the  sun  to  be  the  receptacle  of  bleMsa 
spirits. 
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Wliile  hell   itself,  in   India  naught  but 

smoke,* 
lo  Spain  *s  a  furnace  and  in  France  —  a 

joke. 

Hail!   modest   Ignorance,  thou  goal 

and  prize. 
Thou  last,  best  knowledge  of  the  simply 

wise! 
Hail !  humble  Doubt,  when  error's  waves 

are  past, 
How  sweet  to  reach  thy  sheltered  port  * 

at  last. 
And  there  by  changing  skies  nor  lured 

nor  awed. 
Smile  at   the  battling  winds  that  roar 

abroad. 

1  The  lodians  call  hell  "  the  House  of 
S«ioke."  See  Picart  upon  the  Religion  of  the 
Banans.  The  reader  who  is  curious  about  in- 
fernal matter*,  mav  be  edified  bv  consulting 
Resca  "  de  Inferno,  particularly  tiS.  ii.  <•«/.  7,  S, 
where  he  will  find  the  precise  sort  of  fire  ascer- 
tained in  wtuch  wicked  spirits  are  to  be  burned 
bereafter. 


2  "  Chirt  Sctptiqme^  tUuce  ^Atttre  dt  men 
iav,  ft  Fmuattt  port  d*  taiut  A  un  esprit  qui 
•imtUrtpoi]*'-  La  MatJU  U  Vaytr, 


There  gentle  Charity  who  knows  how 

frail 
The  bark  of  Virtue,  even  in  summer's 

gale. 
Sits  by  the  nightly  fire  whose   beacoiv 

glows 
For  all  who  wander,  whether  friends  or 

foes. 
There  Faith  retires  and  keeps  her  white 

sail  furled. 
Till    called   to   spread    it    for   a  better 

world; 
While  Patience  watching  on  the  weedy 

shore, 
And   mutely  waiting   till   the  storm   be 

o*er, 
Oft  turns  to  Hope  who  still  directs  her 

eye 
To  some  blue  spot  just  breaking  in  the 

sky! 

Such  are  the  mild,  the  blest  associates 
given 
To   him   who    doubts,  —  and    trusts  in 
naught  but  Heavtnl 
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DEDICATION. 


STEPHEN  WOOLRICHE,   ESQ. 

My  dear  Woolriche,  — 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I  promised  (and  I  grieve  to  think  it  b  almost 
as  long  since  we  met)  to  dedicate  to  you  the  very  first  Book,  of  whatever  site  or 
kind,  I  should  publish.  Who  could  have  thought  that  so  many  years  would  elapse, 
without  my  giving  the  least  signs  of  life  upon  the  subject  of  this  important  prom- 
ise? Who  could  have  imagined  that  a  volume  of  doggerel,  after  all,  would  be  the 
first  offering  that  Gratitude  would  lay  upon  the  shrine  of  Friendship? 

If  you  continue,  however,  to  be  as  much  interested  about  me  and  my  pursuits  as 
formerly,  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  doggerel  is  not  my  only  occupation;  but 
that  I  am  preparing  to  throw  my  name  to  the  Swans  of  the  Temple  of  Immortal- 
ity,^ leaving  it  of  course  to  the  said  Swans  to  determine  whether  they  ever  will  take 
the  trouble  of  picking  it  from  the  stream. 

In  the  meantime,  my  dear  Woolriche,  like  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  you  must 
judge  of  me  rather  by  my  faith  than  my  works ;  and  however  trifling  the  tribute 
which  I  here  offer,  never  doubt  the  fidelity  with  which  I  am  and  always  shall  be 

Your  sincere  and  attached  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Mmrck  4, 1813. 

1  Ariotto,  anrt#  35. 
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The  Bag,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are  selected,  was  dropped  by  a 
Twopenny  Postman  about  two  months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  who  supposing  it  might  materially  assist  the 
private  researches  of  that  Institution,  immediately  took  it  to  his  employers  and  was 
rewarded  handsomely  for  his  trouble.  Such  a  treasury  of  secrets  was  worth  a 
whole  host  of  informers;  and,  accordingly,  like  the  Cupids  of  the  poet  (if  I  may 
tise  so  profane  a  simile)  who  **  fell  at  odds  about  the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee,"  *  those 
venerable  Suppressors  almost  fought  with  each  other  for  the  honor  and  delight  of 
first  ransacking  the  Post-Bag.  Unluckily,  however,  it  turned  out  upon  examination 
that  the  discoveries  of  profligacy  which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay  chiefly  in 
those  upper  regions  of  society,  which  their  well-bred  regulations  forbid  them  to 
molest  or  meddle  with.  —  In  consequence  they  gained  but  very  few  victims  by 
their  prize,  and  after  lying  for  a  week  or  two  under  Mr.  ilatchard*s  counter  the 
Bag  with  its  violated  contents  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  just  then  seized  with  an  ambition  (having  never 
tried  the  strength  of  my  wing  but  in  a  Newspaper)  to  publish  something  or  other  in 
the  shape  of  a  Book;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  the  present  being  such  a  letter- 
writing  era,  a  few  of  these  Twopenny-Post  Epistles  turned  into  easy  verse  would 
be  as  light  and  popular  a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for  a  commencement.  I 
did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  give  too  many  Letters  at  first  and  accordingly 
have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  eke  out  a  sufficient  number  of  pages)  to  reprint 
some  of  those  trifles,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  As  in 
the  battles  of  ancient  times,  the  shades  of  the  departed  were  sometimes  seen 
among  the  combatants,  so  I  thought  I  might  manage  to  remedy  the  thinness  of  my 
ranks,  by  conjuring  up  a  few  dead  and  forgotten  ephemerons  to  fill  them. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents  that  led  to  the  present  publication;  and  as 
this  is  the  first  time  my  Muse  has  ever  ventured  out  of  the  go-cart  of  a  Newspaper, 
though  I  feel  all  a  parent's  delight  at  seeing  little  Miss  go  alone,  I  am  also  not 
without  a  parent's  anxiety  lest  an  unlucky  fall  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
experiment;  and  I  need  not  point  out  how  many  living  instances  might  be  found 
of  Muses  that  have  suffered  very  severely  in  their  heads  from  taking  rather  too 
early  and  rashly  to  their  feet.  Besides,  a  Book  is  so  very  different  a  thing  from  a 
Newspaper !  —  in  the  former,  your  doggerel  without  either  company  or  shelter 
most  stand  shivering  in  the  middle  of  a  bleak  page  by  itself;  whereas  in  the  latter 
it  is  comfortably  backed  by  advertisements  and  has  sometimes  even  a  Speech  of 
Mr.  Stephen's,  or  something  equally  warm,  for  TiiChauffc-pieds  —  so  that,  in  general, 
the  very  reverse  of  **  laudatur  et  ali^t^f^  is  its  destiny. 

Ambition,  however,  must  run  some  risks  and  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfled  if  the 
reception  of  these  few  Letters  should  have  the  effect  of  sending  me  to  the  Post-Bag 
for  more. 

IHenick. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH   EDITION. 

BY    A    FRIEND    OF    THE    AUTHOR. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  at  present  on  a  tour  through ,  1 

feel  myself  called  upon,  as  his  friend,  to  notice  certain  misconceptions  and  misrep- 
resentations, to  which  this  little  volume  of  Trifles  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Brown  has  had  any  accomplices  in  the 
work.  A  note  indeed  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Preface  may  very  natu- 
raMy  have  been  the  origin  of  such  a  supposition;  but  that  note,  which  was  merely 
the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have  in  the  present  edition  taken  upon  myself  to  re- 
move, and  Mr.  Brown  must  therefore  be  considered  (like  the  mother  of  that  unique 
production,  the  Centaur,  M6i'a  xol /i6voy  ^)  as  alone  responsible  for  the  whole  coo- 
tents  of  the  volume. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  graceless  little 
book  a  certain  distinguished  Personage  prevailed  upon  another  distinguished  Per- 
sonage to  withdraw  from  the  author  that  notice  and  kindness  with  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  liberally  honored  him.  In  this  story  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth. 
For  the  magnanimity  of  the  former  of  these  persons  I  would  indeed  in  no  case 
answer  too  rashly:  but  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  towards  my  friend  I  have  a 
proud  gratification  in  declaring  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  such  as  he  must  re- 
member with  indelible  gratitude;  —  a  gratitude  the  more  cheerfully  and  warmly 
paid,  from  its  not  being  a  debt  incurred  solely  on  his  own  account  but  for  kindness 
shared  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Irishman,  poor  Mr.  Brown  pleads  euilty;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family:  tn 
avowal  which  I  am  aware  is  decisive  of  his  utter  reprobation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy  to  have  been  the  followers  of  a  cer- 
tain enlightened  Bishop,  Donatus,*  who  held  **  that  God  is  in  Africa  and  net  else- 
itfhere.**  But  from  all  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
Papist;  and  indeed  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  suspecting  that  they  who  say 
so  are  somewhat  mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  ascertained  his  opinions 
upon  such  subjects.  All  I  profess  to  know  of  his  orthodoxy  is  that  he  has  a  Protes- 
tant wife  and  two  or  three  little  Protestant  children  and  that  he  has  been  seen  at 
church  every  Sunday,  for  a  whole  year  together,  listening  to  the  sermons  of  his 

truly  reverend  and  amiable  friend,  Dr. ,  and  behaving  there  as  well  and  as 

orderly  as  most  people. 

There  are  yet  a  few  other  mistakes  and  falsehoods  about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which 
I  had  intended  with  all  becoming  gravity  to  advert;  but  I  begin  to  think  the  task 
is  quite  as  useless  as  it  is  tiresome.  Misrepresentations  and  calumnies  of  this  sort 
are  like  the  arguments  and  statements  of  Dr.  Duigenan,  —  not  at  all  the  less  viva- 
cious or  less  serviceable  to  their  fabricators  for  having  been  refuted  and  disproved 
a  thousand  times  over.  They  are  brought  forward  again  as  good  as  new  whenever 
malice  or  stupidity  may  be  in  want  of  them;  and  are  quite  as  useful  as  the  oW 
broken  lantern,  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  which  the  watchman  always  keeps  ready  by 
him  to  produce  in  proof  of  riotous  conduct  against  his  victims.  I  shall  therefore 
• 

1  Pindar,  Pyth.  a.  —  My  friend  certainly  cannot  add  owt  ir  Arip^i 

2  Bishop  of  Cm»  Nigne,  in  the  fourth  century. 
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give  op  the  fruitless  toil  of  vindication,  and  would  even  draw  my  pen  over  what  I 
have  sUready  written,  had  I  not  promised  to  furnish  my  publisher  with  a  Preface, 
ind  know  not  how  else  I  could  contrive  to  eke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  this  edition,  which  I  found  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  fiieod.  The  rest  of  the 
Tolume  remains  ^  in  its  original  state. 

April  io^  1814. 

t  A  new  reading  hat  been  suggested  in  the  original  of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  freelv  translated  \>j 
Lx)rd  Ekloo,  page  iX^.  In  the  line,  "  ttve^er  Syrttis  iter  ttstiunas,**  it  it  propotea,  bjr  a  very  in- 
ting  alteration,  to  read  "  S$tr/e*St'*  instead  of  "  Syrteit,'*  which  brings  the  Ode,  it  is  said,  more  home 
to  the  noble  translator,  and  gives  a  peculiar  force  and  aptness  to  the  epithet  "  trsttt^sas.**  f 
Mtidy  throw  out  this  eoModatioo  for  tnt  learned,  being  tmable  mytelf  to  decide  upon  itt  meritt. 


INTERCEPTED    LETTERS, 


ETC. 


LETTER  I. 

FROM     THE     PRINCESS     CHARLOTTE     OF 

WALES  TO  THE  LADY   BARBARA 

ASHLEY.l 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  you  *11   be   shockt 

I  'm  afraid, 
When  you  hear  the   sad   rumpus  your 

Ponies  have  made ; 
Since  the   time   of   horse-consuls  (now 

long  out  of  date), 
No   nags   ever   made  such  a  stir  in  the 

state. 
Lord  Eldon  first  heard  —  and  as  instantly 

prayed  he 
To  "  God  and  his  King  "  —  that  a  Popish 

young  Lady 
(For  tho'  you  *ve  bright  eyes  and  twelve 

thousand  a  year, 
It  is  still  but  too  true  you  're  a  Papist, 

my  dear, ) 
Had   insidiously   sent,    by   a   tall    Irish 

groom. 
Two  priest-ridden  Ponies  just  landed  from 

Rome, 
And   so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical 

tricks 
That  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs  was  scarce 

safe  from  their  kicks. 

Off  at  once  to  Papa  in  a  flurry  he 
flies  — 

For  Papa  always  does  what  these  states- 
men advise 

On  condition  that  they  MI  be  in  turn  so 
polite 

As  in  no  case  whatever  to  advise  him  too 
right-- 


1  This  young  Lady,  who  is  a  Roman  Caiho- 
Hc,  had  lately  made  a  present  of  some  Heautiful 
Ponies  to  the  Princess. 


**  Pretty  doings  are  here.  Sir  (he  airily 

cries. 
While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives 

to  look  wise)  — 
**  *T  is  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so 

help  me  God! 
**  To  ride  over  your  most  Royal  Highness 

roughshod  — 
**  Excuse,  Sir,  my  tears  —  they're  from 

loyalty's  source  — 
**  Bad  enough  't  was  for  Troy  to  be  sackt 

by  a  horsf^ 
**  But  for  us  to  be  ruined  by  Ponia  still 

worse!  ** 
Quick  a  Council   is  called  —  the  whole 

Cabinet  sits  — 
The  Archbishops  declare,  frightened  out 
'         of  their  wits, 
That  if  once  Popish  Ponies  should  eat  at 

my  manger. 
From  that  awful  moment  the  Church  is  in 

danger ! 
As,  give  them  but  stabling  and  shortly  no 

stalls 
Will  suit  their  proud  stomachs  but  those 

at  St.  Paul's. 

The  Doctor ,2  and  he,  the  devout  min 
of  Leather,' 

Vansittart,  now  laying  their  Saint-heads 
together. 

Declare  that  these  skittish  young  /r-hom- 
inations 

Are  clearly  foretold  in  Chap.  vi.  Revela- 
tions — 

Nay,  they  verily  think  they  could  point 
out  the  one 

Which  the  Doctor's  friend  Death  wis  lo 
canter  upon. 
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2  Mr.  Addington,  so  nicknamed. 

3  Alluding  to  a  tax  lately  laid  upon  leather. 
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Lord  Harrowby  hoping  that  no  one 
imputes 

To  the  Gjurt  any  fancy  to  persecute 
brutes, 

Protests  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his 
cronies 

That  bad  these  said  creatures  been  Asses, 
not  Ponies, 

The  Court  would  have  started  no  sort  of 
objection, 

As  Asses  were,  iMere^  always  sure  of  pro- 
tection. 

"  If  the  Princess  will  keep  them  (says 
Lord  Casllereagh), 

"  To  make  them  quite  harmless,  the  only 
true  way 

"Is  (as  certain  Chief  Justices  do  with 
their  wives) 

"To  flog  them  within  half  an  inch  of 
their  lives. 

"  If  they  *ve  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurk- 
ing about, 

"This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would 
soon  draw  it  out.'* 

Should  this  be  thought  cruel  his  Lord- 
ship proposes 

"The  new  Veto  snafBe^  to  bind  down 
their  noses  — 

"  A  pretty  contrivance  made  out  of  old 
chains, 

"Which  appears  to  indulge  while  it 
doubly  restrains; 

"Which,  however  high-mettled,  their 
garoesomeness  checks 

"  (Adds  his  Lordship  humanely),  or  else 
breaks  their  necks  I  *' 


This  proposal  received  pretty  genera] 
applause 

From  the  Statesmen  around  —  and  the 
neck -breaking  clause 

Had  a  vigor  about  it,  which  soon  recon- 
ciled 

Even  Eldon  himself  to  a  measure  so 
mild. 

So  the  snaffles,  my  dear,  were  agreed  to 
ntm.  coH,m 


1  The  qoeadoo  whether  a  Veto  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  Irish 
CathoKc  Bishops  was,  aM  this  dm;,  very  generally 
tad  sctiTclj  agitated. 


And   my   Lord   Castlereagh,  having  so 

often  shone 
In  the  fettering  line,  is  to  buckle  them 

on. 

I   shall   drive   to  your  door  in  these 
Vetoes  some  day, 
But,  at  present,  adieu !  —  I  must  hurry 

away 
To  go  see  my  Mamma,  as  I  *m  suffered 

to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Queen *s  best 
repeater. 

Charlotte. 

LETTER   II. 

FROM     COLONEL     M'MAHON     TO    GOULD 

francis  lbckib,  esq. 

Dear  Sir  — 

I  Ve  just  had  time  to  look 
Into  your  very  learned  Book,* 
Wherein  —  as  plain  as  man  can  speak, 
Whose  English  is  half  modern  Greek  — 
You  prove  that  we  can  ne'er  intrench 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England  *s  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade; — 
In  short  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf, 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  itself. 

All  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  Book  is  vastly  good; 
And  as  to  what  's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  't  b  full  as  sensible. 

But  to  your  work's  immortal  credit 
\The   Prince,  good   Sir,  the   Prince  has 

read  it 
(The  only  Book,  himself  remarks, 
Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarke's). 
Last  levee-morn  he  lookt  it  thro', 
During  that  awful  hour  or  two 
Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation. 
Which  to  a  fond,  admiring  nation 
Sends  forth,  announced   by  trump  and 

drum, 
The  best-wigged  Prince  in  Christendom. 


2  For  ati  account  of  this  extraordinary  work 
of  Mr.  Leckie,  see  Tkt  Edmdmrgh  Rnmw, 
voL  xz. 
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He  thinks  with  you,  the  tmagination 
Of  partnership  in  legislation 
Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger-keeping  twaddles, 
Whose  heads  on /frwj  arej[iinni"c  so, 
ThyggTrniust  nave  a  Rinf^  apd  O). , 
Andhencc  most  eloquently  show  forth 
On  checks  and  biilanccs  and  so  forth. 

But    now,   he   trusts,   we  're  coining 

near  a 
Far  more  royal,  loyal  era; 
When  England's  monarch  need  but  say, 
**  Whip   me    those    scoundrels,   Castle- 

reagh !  " 
Or,  **  Hang  me  up  those  Papists,  Eldon," 
And  't  will  be  done  —  ay,  faith,  and  well 

done. 

With  view  to  which   I  *ve   his  com- 
mand 
To  beg,  Sir,  from  your  travelled  hand, 
(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm)^ 
A  Plan  of  radical  Reform; 
Compiled  and  chosen  as  best  you  can. 
In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 
And  quite  upturning,  branch  and  root, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  Burd^tt  to  boot. 

But,  pray,  whatc*er  you  may  impart, 
write 
Somewhat  more  brief  than  Major  Cart- 
wright  : 
Else,  tho'  the  Prince  be  long  in  rigging, 
'T  would  take  at  least  a  fortnight's  wig- 
ging, — 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph  — 
Before  he  well  could  get  thro*  half. 

You  Ml  send  it  also  speedily  — 
As  truth  to  say  'twixt  you  and  me, 
His  Highness,  heated  by  your  work. 
Already  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk  I 
And  you  'd  have  laught,  had  you  seen  how 
He  scared  the  Chancellor  just  now. 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  puft) 

he 
Slapt  his  back  and  called  him  '*  Mufti  1 " 

1  *'  The  truth  indeed  seema  to  be,  thai  having 
lived  so  long  abroad  as  evidently  to  have  lost,  in 
a  great  dof^ee.  the  use  of  his  native  language, 
Mr.  Ix^ckie  has  gradually  aoine  not  only  to  spe^k, 
but  to  (eel,  like  a  foreigner.**  —  Edmbm-gk  Rt- 


The  tailors  too  have  got  oommaods 
To  put  directly  into  hands 
All  sorts  of  Dulimans  and  Pouches, 
With  Sashes,  Turbans  and  Pabontdies, 
(While  Yannoutb  *%  tketcbing   out  a 

plan 
Of  new  Mbustackei  i  P  Ottomane) 
And  all  things  fitting  and  expedient 
To  iurkify  our  gracious  Regent  I 

You  therefore  have  no  time  to  waste — 
So,  send  your  System.  — 

Yours  in  haste. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Before  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 
I  seize  a  moment  just  to  say 
There  's  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  sys- 
tem 
So  vulgar  *t  were  as  well  you  missed  'cm. 
For  instance  —  in  SeragHd  matters  — 
Your  Turk  whom  girlish  fondness  flatters. 
Would  fill  his  Haram  (tasteless  fool!) 
With   tittering,  red-cheekt  things  from 

school. 
But  here  (as  in  that  fairy  land. 
Where   Love  and  Age   went  hand  in 

hand;* 
Where  lips,  till  sixty,  shed  no  honey. 
And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money,) 
Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions — 
So,  let  your  list  of  M^-promotions 
Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage. 
Who  've  reached  the  regidJaii^n-M^; 
That  is,  (as  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates)  full  fifty-six. 

This   rule  's  for  fovoriits  —  nothiog 
more  — 
For.  as  to  toives^  a  Grand  Signor, 
Tho*  not  decidedly  without  thrm. 
Need  never  care  one  curse  about  tbcm* 


2  The  learned  Colonel  nraat  allude  heit  tot 
description  of  the  Mysterious  Isle,  in  the  History 
of  Abdalla,  Son  of  Hanlf,  where  mch  invenioM 
of  the  ordfer  of  natore  are  said  to  haw  taken 
place. —  "A  score  of  old  women  and  ths  same 
number  of  old  men  played  here  and  there  in  the 
court,  some  at  chuck  •farthing,  others  at  tip-c^  v 
at  cockles.'*  —  And  i«aNi,  "  There  is  netMac 
believe  me,  more  engaging  ihaa  dwse  levck 
wrinkles,'*  etc.  —  See  ^TaSn  V  Urn  Aa^"  v«- 
iii.  pp.  607,  6oS. 
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LETTER  III. 

nOM  GEORGE  PRINCE  REGENT  TO  THE 
EARL  OP  YARMOITTH.* 

Wi  missed  you  last  night  at  the  "  hoary 

old  sinner's/* 
Who  |ave  us  as  usual  the  cieam  of  good 

dinners; 
His  soups    sdeatific,   his    fishes    quite 

frinu  — 
His  pAtit  superb,  and  his  cutlets  sub- 
lime ! 
Id  short,  *t  was  the  snug  sort  of  dinner 

to  stir  a 
Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, 
Who  M/  A),  to  be  sore,  with  miraculous 

force, 
And  exclaimed  between  mouthfuls,  *'  a 

//^rX^ook,  of  course  I  — 
*'  While  you  live  —  (  what  *s  there  under 

that  cover  ?  pray,  look)  — 
"While  you  live  —  (I  *ll  Just  taste  it)— 

ne'er  keep  a  She-Cook. 
**  T  is  a  sound  Salic  Law  —  (a  small  bit 

of  that  toast)  — 
"Which  ordains  that    a    female  shall 

ne'er  role  the  roast; 
"  For  Cookery  *s  a  secret  —  (this  turtle  's 

uncommon)  — 
"  Like  Bfasonry,  never  found  out  by  a 

woman !  " 

The  dinner  you  know  was  in  gay 
celebration 

Of  91)' brilliant  triumph  and  Hunt's  con- 
demnation ; 

A  compliment  too  to  his  T>ordship  the 

For  his  Speech  to  the  Jury  —  and  zounds ! 

who  would  grudge 
Tnrtle  soup  tho*  it  came  to  five  guineas 

a  bowl. 
To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant 

soul? 
We  were  all  in  high  gig  —  Roman  Punch 

and  Tokay 
Travelled  round  till  our  heads  travelled 

just  the  same  way; 


1  This  letter,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was 
vritica  the  day  after  a  dioDer  given  by  the  Mar- 
fu  of  Headfort. 


And  we  cared  not  for  Juries  or  Libels  — 

no  —  damme !  nor 
Even  for  the   threats  of  last   Sunday's 

Examiner ! 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said 
—  but  Tom  Tyrrhitt 

In  quoting  Joe  Miller  you  know  has 
some  merit; 

And  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief 

Say  —  sated  with  turtle  —  **  I  '11  now  try 
the  beef "  — 

Tommy  whispered  him  (giving  his  Lord- 
ship a  sly  hit) 

"  I  fear  't  will  be  ^««^-beef,  my  Lord,  if 
YOU  try  it !  " 

And  Camden  was    there,   who    that 

morning  had  gone 
To  fit  his  new  Marqub's  coronet  on ; 
And  the  dish  set  before  him  —  oh !  dish 

well -devised !  — 
Was  what  old  Mother  Glasse  calls,  **  a 

calf's  head  surprised  !  " 
The  brains  were  near  Sherry  and  once 

had  been  fine, 
But  of  late  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking 

in  wine. 
That  tho'  we  from  courtesy  still  chose  to 

call 
These   brains   very  fine   they   were   no 

brains  at  all. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank, 
every  one 

In  a  bumper,  **  the  venial  delights  of 
Crim.  Con.;" 

At  which  Headfort  with  warm  reminis- 
cences gloated. 

And  Ellenb'rough  chuckled  to  hear  him- 
self quoted. 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy 

quite  new. 
For  we  drank  —  and  you  *11  own  't  was 

benevolent  too  — 
To  those  well -meaning  husbands,  cits, 

parsons  or  peers. 
Whom   we    've   any   time   honored    by 

courting  their  dears: 
This    museum   of   wittols   was   comical 

rather; 
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J  Ct%o7s  sou!  til!  this  warning 

j^jSc   for  tbc  time  bis   juridical 

And  fh^o^"'^^  «''^*''''  "^^^*  "^^  ""'^  """"^ 
in  a  passion  I 

J  write  this  in  bed  while  my  whiskers 
are  airing, 

paring 
for  poor  Tommy  Tyrrbitt  at  breakfast  to 

quaff  — 
*5  J  feel  I  want  something  to  give  me  a 

Jaugh, 
And   there's   nothing  so  good    as  old 

Tommy  kept  close 
•fo  his  Cornwall  accounts  after  taking  a 
dose. 


LETTER   IV. 

FROM 

^HB  RIGHT  HON.  PATRICK  DUIGENAN  TO 

THE  RIGHT   HON.  SIR  JOHN    NICHOL. 

I^ST  week,  dear  Nichol,  making  merry 
At  dinner  with  our  Secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk  or  pretty  near 
(The  time  for  doing  business  here). 
Says  he  to  me,  '*  Sweet  Bully  Boilom  ! 
•*  These  Papist  dogs  —  hiccup  —  'od  rot 

*em !  — 
**  Deserve  to-be  bespattered  —  hiccup  — 
**  With  all  the  dirt  even  you  can   pick 

up. 
"  But,  as  the  Prince  (here  's  to  him  — 

fill  — 
"  Hip,  hip,  hurra !)—  is  trying  still 
**  To   humbug  them  with    kind  profes- 
sions, 
•*  And   as  you   deal   in   s/ron^   expres- 
sions — 


1  Colonel  M'Mahon. 
.  2  This  letter,  which  contained  some  very  heavy 
enclosures,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  London 
by  a  pnvate  hand,  and  then  put  into  the  Two- 
penny Post-Officc,  to  save  trouble.  See  the 
Appendix. 


"i?^^^»»  —  "/r<7iV<>r'»  — hiccup— and 
all  that  — 

*  You  must  be  muzzled,  Doctor  Pat !  — 

*  You   must   indeed  —  hiccup  —  that  's 

flat.'*  — 


was  the   word,  Sr 


Yes — "muzzled' 

John  — 

These  fools  have  clapt  a  muzzle  on 
The  boldest  mouth  that  e'er  ran  a'er 
.  With  slaver  of  the  times  of  yore !  »  — 
Was  it  for  this  that  back  I  went 
As  far  as  Lateran  and  Trent, 
To  prove  that  they  who  damned  us  then 
Ought  now  in  turn  be  damned  again?  — 
The  silent  victim  still  to  sit 
Of  Grattan's  fire  and  Canning's  wit, 
To    hear    even    noisy    Mathew   gabWe 

on. 
Nor  mention  once  the  Whore  of  Babr- 

Ion!  ' 

Oh !  't  is  too  much  —  who  now  will  be 
The  Nightman  of  No-Popery? 
What  Courtier,  Saint  or  even  Bishop 
Such  learned  filth  will  ever  fish  up? 
If  there  among  our  ranks  be  one 
To  take  my  place,  't  is  M<»ir,  Sir  John; 
Thou  who   like   me   art   dubbed   Right 

Hon.  ^^ 

Like  me  too  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 
That  wishes  Papists  at  the  devil. 

To  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend. 
Should  Patrick  ♦  hb  Port- folio  send? 
Take  it  —  't  is  thine  —  his  learned  Port- 
folio, 
With  all  its  theologic  olio 
Of  Bulk,  half  Irish  and  half  Roman  — 
Of  Doctrines  now  believed  by  no  man  — 
Of  Councils  held  for  men's  salvation. 
Yet  always  ending  in  damnation  — 
(Which   shows  that  since    tiie  wo(ld*s 

creation 
Your    Priests,     whate'er     their    gentk 

shamming. 
Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning,) 

3  In  sending  this  sheet  to  the  Press,  however. 
I  learn  tliat  the  ''mutile,"  has  been  uVen  off, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Doctor  again  let  loo^  I 

4  A  bad  name  for  poetry ;  but  DuuKaaa  is 
still  worse.-;- As  Prudcntius  says  upon  a  vcfy 
different  subject  —  -r  , 

Ufr^mt%ar  AP9U0 
tmmime /trciusm. 
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And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To   prove  (what    wt  ^ve  long   proved, 

perhaps,) 
That  mad  as  Christians  used  to  be 
About  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
There  still  are  Christians  to  l>e  had 
lothis,  the  Nineteenth,  just  as  mad! 

Farewell  —  I    send    with    this,   dear 
Nichol, 
A  rod  or  two  I  Ve  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith     to     trim     old     Grattan's 

jacket.  — 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday *s  packet. 

P.  D. 


Amemg  tkt  Emelasurtt  in  tht  /oregoimg  LHter 
wms  tkt  fotUfUHMg  "  UnanawtrtM*  Argumtnt 


Wi  'rb  told  the  ancient  Roman  nation 
Wade  use  of  spittle  in  lustration  ;> 
( VuU  "  Lactaniium  ap,  Gallaum  »»  2  — 
».^.  you  need  not  r^a^ but  see  'em;  ) 
Now  Irish  Papists  —  fact  surprising  — 
Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing; 
Whkh  proves  them  all,  O' Finns,  O' Pa- 
gans, 
Connors  and  Tooles  all  downright  Pa- 
gans. 
This  fact 's  enough;  —  let  no  one  tell  us 
To  free  such  sad,  saiivous  fellows.  — 
No,  no  —  the  man,  baptized  with  spittle, 
Hath  DO  truth  in  him  —  not  a  tittle ! 


LETTER   V. 

nOM    THE    COUNTESS    DOWAGER    OF 
CORK  TO   LADY  . 

My  dear   Lady !     I  've  been   just 

sending  out 
About  6ve  hundred  cards  for  a  snug  little 

Rout  — 


I    ^-—butraUbm  anii  saJivis 

tx^imL.  Pbrs.  $at.  a. 

1  I  haye  taken  the  tronWe  of  examining  the 
Poctor*8  reference  here,  and  find  him  for  once 
csn«ct.  The  following  are  the  words  of  his  in- 
Agwnt  referee  Gallseus  —  *'  asurer*  turn  vtrt- 
^mrt^crmm  kiptismum  a  Papistis  pro/anari,  et 
i^i  mium  im  peccatorum  expkUitm*  a  Paganis 
•«  «  CkristutHu  nunisse." 


(By  the  by,  you  We  seen  **  Rokeby  *'  ?  — 
this  moment  got  mine  — 

The  **Mail.Coach  Edition"*  — prodi- 
giously  fine!) 

But  I  can't  conceive  how  in  this  very 
cold  wt-ather 

1  'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  to- 
gether; 

As,  unless  the  thermometer  *s  near  boil- 
ing heat, 

One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds 
to  meet. 

(Apropos  —  you  'd  have  laught  to  see 
Townsend  last  night. 

Escort  to  their  chairs,  with  his  staff,  so 
polite. 

The  **  three  maiden  Miseries,*'  all  in  a 
fright; 

Poor  Townsend,  like  Mercury,  filling  two 
posts. 

Supervisor  of  thieves  and  chief-usher  of 
ghosts  /) 

But,  my  dear  Lady ,  can't  you  hit 

on  some  notion, 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in 
motion  ?  — 

As  to  having  the  Regent,  that  show  is 
gone  by  — 

Besides,  I  've  remarkt  that  (between  you 
and  I) 

The  Marchesa  and  he,  inconvenient  in 
more  ways, 

Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in 
doorways; 

Which  —  considering,  you  know,  dear, 
the  size  of  the  two  — 

Makes  a  block  that  one's  company  can 
not  get  thro' ; 

And  a  house  such  as  mine  is,  with  door- 
ways so  small, 

Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love- 
work  at  all.  — 

(Apropos,  tho',  of  love-work  —  you've 
heard  it,  I  hope. 

That  ^^r^'^*^"'*^  ^''1  ipothcr  's  to  marry 


the  Pope,  — 
What  a  comical  pair !)  —  but,  to  stick  to 

my  Rout, 
'T  will  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be 

struck  out. 

3  See  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  about  the 
Mail-Coach  copies  of  **  Rokeby." 
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Is  there  no  Algerine,  no  Kamchatkan  ar< 
rived  ? 

No  Plenipo  Pacha,  three<tailed  and  ten- 
wived  ? 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant 
name 

Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet 
of  fame? 


I  remember  the  time  three  or  four  win- 
ters back, 

When  —  provided  their  wigs  were  but 
decently  black  — 

A  few  Patriot  monsters  from  Spain  were 
a  sight 

That  would  people  one's  house  for  one, 
night  after  night. 

But  —  whether  the  Ministers  pawed  ^tm 
too  much  — 

(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatso- 
ever they  touch) 

Or,  whether  Lord  George  (the  young 
man  about  town) 

Has  by  dint  of  bad  poetry  written  them 
down, 

One  has  certainly  lost  one's  peninsular 
rage; 

And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an 
age 

Has  been  at  such  places  (think,  how  the 
fit  cools ! ) 

As  old  Mrs.  Vaughan's  or  Lord  Liver- 
pool's. 


But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names  like 
Wintztschitstopschinzoudhotf 

Are  the  only  things  now  make  an  even- 
ing go  smooth  off : 

So,  get  me  a  Russian  —  till  death  I  'm 
your  debtor  — 

If  he  brings  the  whole  Alphabet,  so  much 
the  better. 

And  —  Lord  !  if  he  would  but,  in  ehar- 
acter^  sup 

Off  his  fish-oil  and  candles,  he  'd  quite 
set  me  up! 


Au  revoir^  my  sweet  girl  —  I   must 
leave  you  in  haste  — 
Little  Gunter  has  brought  me  the  Li- 
queurs to  taste. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
By  the  by,  have  you  found  any  fnend 

that  can  conster 
That  Latin   account,  t'  other  day,  of  a 

Monster  ?  * 
If  we  can't  get  a  Russian,  and  that  thing 

in  Latin 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  I  *11  bring 

that  in. 

LETTER  VI. 

FROM  ABDALLAH,*  IN   LONDON,   TO  MO- 
HASSAN,    IN    ISPAHAN. 

Whilst  thou,  Mohassan,  (happy  thou!) 
Dost  daily  l>end  thy  loyal  brow 
Before  our  King  — our  Asia's  treasure! 
Nutmeg  of  Comfort;  Rose  of  Pleasure  \ — 
And  bearest  as  many  kicks  and  bruises 
As  the  said  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses ; 
Thy  head  still  near  the  bowstring's  bor- 
ders. 
And  but  left  on  till  further  orders  — 
Thro'  London  streets  with  turban  fair. 
And  caftan  floating  to  the  air, 
I  saunter  on,  the  admiration 
Of  this  short-coated  population  — 
This  sewed  up  race  —  this  buttoned  na^ 

tion  — 
Who  while  they  boast  their  laws  to  free 
Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty, 
But  live  with  all  their  lordly  speeches 
The  slaves  of  buttons  and  i^ht  breecbe& 

Yet  tho'  they  thus  their  knee-pans  let- 
ter 

(They  're  Christians  and  they  know  no 
better)* 

In  some  things  they  're  a  thinking  nation; 

And  on  Religious  Toleration 

1  Alluding,  I  snppoM^to  the  Latin  Advcrtlir 
ment  of  a  lusus  Natura  in  the  Newspapers  Utcty. 

2  I  have  made  nuny  inquiries  about  this  Pu 
slan  gentleman,  but  can  not  satisfactorily  ascer^ 
tain  who  he  is.  From  his  notions  of  Retigioiis 
Liberty,  however,  I  conclude  that  h*  is  an  ii»- 
portation  of  Ministers ;  and  he  has  arn\-ed  fMt 
in  time  to  assist  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Lecki*  is 
their  new  Oriental  Plan  of  Reform.  —  See  the 
second  of  these  letters.  ~  How  Abdallah*s  efis- 
tle  to  Ispahan  fonnd  its  way  into  the  Twopewy 
Poat-Bag  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  accouat 
lor. 

3  **  C«st  tm  kmutHe  ktmim*,*'  said  a  Twkiik 
governor  of  De  Ruyter;  **€*e*ig 
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'  I  own  I  like  ihcir  notions  quite^ 
vTbey  are  so  Persian  and  so  right ! 
You  know  our  Sunnites,*  —  hateful  dogs ! 
Whom  every  pious  Shiite  flogs 
Or  longs  !o  flog*  —  't  is  true,  they  pray 
To  God,  but  in  an  ill-bred  way; 
With  neither  arms  nor  legs  nor  faces 
'Sluck  in  their  right,  canonic  places.* 
Tis  true,  they  worship  Ali's  name*  — 
Their  heaven  and  ours  are  just  the  same — 
(A  Persian's  Heaven  is  easily  made, 
T  is  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade. ) 
Yet  tho'  we  *ve  tried  for  centuries  back  — 
We  can*t  persuade  this  stubborn  pack, 
By  bastinadoes,  screws  or  nippers, 
To  wear  the  cstablisht  pea-green  slippers.* 
Then,  only  think,  the  libertines ! 
They  wash  their  toes  —  they  comb  their 

chins,* 
With  many  more  such  deadly  sins; 
And  what  *s  the  worst,  (tho'  last  I  rank 

it) 
Believe  the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket ! 

Yet  spite  of  tenets  so  flagitious, 
(Which  must  at  bottom  be  seditious; 
Since  no  man  living  would  refuse 
Green  slippers  but  from  treasonous  views; 
Nor  wash  his  toes  but  with  intent 
To  overturn  the  government,)  — 

1  Swmmiiet  and  SkiUts  are  the  two  leading 
WTtiimo  which  the  Mahometan  world  is  divided ; 
and  ther  have  gone  on  cursing  and  persecuting 
eadi  other,  without  any  intermission,  for  about 
ctrrea  hundred  vears.  The  Stmni  is  the  estab- 
Kshed  sect  in  T^urkey,  and  the  Shia  in  Persi.i ; 
aad  the  differeoces  between  them  turn  chiefly 
■poQ  those  imporunt  points,  which  our  pious 
fnend  Atxlallah,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shiite  As- 
oeadtoqr,  reprobates  ia  this  Letter. 

2  "  Lts  SmnniUs,  qui  HMeni  comm*  let  Co- 
tUifm$  4k  Mtumlmanutm.**  —D'Htrbtlot. 

3  "  Id  contradistincdon  to  the  Sounis,  who  in 
their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on  the  lower  part 
o(  tJM  breast,  the  Schiahs  drop  their  arms  in 
■tnijht  lines;  and  as  the  Soums,  at  certain 
pcriobi  of  the  prayer,  press  their  foreheads  on 
the  grovrod  or  carpet,  the  Schiahs,"  etc.  —  Fors- 

K'*L*t  Turcs  m  d^ttsltnt  ^  Alt'  rMfrtfqm- 
mnt ;  mm  ctmtrmmntt  H*  U  r*€0n$»ouseHi^  etc.  — 
Omrdin. 

5  "  The  Shiites  wear  green  slippers,  which 
tW  Svnnitet  consider  as  a  great  abomination.** 

I  For  these  points  of  difference,  at  well  as  for 
tki  Chapter  of  the  Blanket,  I  must  refer  the 
rta^  (not  having  the  l>ook  by  me)  to  Picart's 
*  Acoovnt  ol  the  Mahometan  Sects.^* 


Such  is  our  mild  and  tolerant  way, 
We  only  curse  them  twice  a  day 
(According  to  a  Form  that  's  set), 
And,  far  from  torturing,  only  let 
All  orthodox  believers  beat  *em, 
And  twitch  their  beards  where'er  they 
meet  'em. 

As  to  the  rest,  they  *re  free  to  do 
Whatever  their  fancy  prompts  them  to. 
Provided  they  make  nothing  of  it 
Towards  rank  or  honor,  power  or  profit; 
Which  things  we  naturally  expect, 
Belong  to  US,  the  Establish!  sect, 
Who  disbelieve  (the  Lx)rd  be  thanked !) 
The  aforesaid  Chapter  of  the  Blanket. 
( The  same  mild  views  of  Toleration 
Inspire,  I  find,  this  buttoned  nation. 
Whose  Papists  (full  as  given  to  rogue, 
And  only  Sunnites  with  a  brogue) 
Fare  just  as  well,  with  all  their  fuss, 
As  rascal  Sunnites  do  with  us. 

The  tender  Gnzel  I  enclose 
Is  for  my  love,  my  Syrian  Rose  — 
Take  it  when  night  begins  to  fall. 
And  throw  it  o*er  her  mother's  wall. 


GAZEL. 
Rbmbmberest  thou  the  hour  we  past, — 
That  hour  the  happiest  and  the  last? 
Oh !  not  so  sweet  the  Siha  thorn 
To  summer  bees  at  break  of  mom. 
Not  half  so  sweet,  thro*  dale  and  dell. 
To  Camels*  ears  the  tinkling  bell, 
As  is  the  soothing  memory 
Of  that  one  precious  hour  to  me. 

How  can  we  live,  so  far  apart? 
Oh  !  why  not  rather,  heart  to  heart, 

United  live  and  die  — 
Like  those  sweet  birds,  that  fly  together, 
W^ith  feather  always  touching  feather, 

Linkt  by  a  hook  and  eye  I  ^ 

7  This  will  appear  strange  to  an  English 
reader,  but  it  is  literally  transUted  from  Abdal- 
lah*s  Persian,  and  tho  curious  bird  to  which  he 
alludes  is  \W  Juftiik,  of  which  1  find  the  follow- 
ing  account  in  Richardson:  —  "A  sort  of  bird, 
that  is  said  to  have  but  one  wing;  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  which  the  male  has  a  hook  and  the 
female  a  ring,  so  that,  when  they  fly.  they  ar« 
fastened  logcther." 
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LETTER   VII. 

FROM    MESSRS.    LACKINGTON    AND   CO. 
TO  THOMAS   MOORE,  ESQ.  * 

Per  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  MS. — 
lookt  il  thro*  — 

Very  sorry  —  but  can't  undertake  — 
*t  would  n't  do. 

Clever  work,  Sir !  —  would  get  up  pro- 
digiously well  — 

Its  only  defect  is  —  it  never  would  sell. 

And  tho*  Statesmen  may  glory  in  being 


In    an   Author   *t  is    not    so    desirable 
thought. 

Hard  times,  Sir,  —  most  books  are  too 

dear  to  be  read  — 
Tho'  the  gold  of  Good-sense  and  Wit*s 

small-change  are  fled. 
Vet  the  paper  we  Publishers  pass,    in 

their  stead. 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  (*t  is  frightful 

to  think  it) 
Not  even  such  names  as  Fitzgerald's  can 

sink  it  1 

However,  Sir  —  if  you  're  for  trying 
again. 
And  at  somewhat  that  *s  vendible  —  we 
are  your  men. 

Since   the   Chevalier   Carr  ^   took    to 

marrying  lately. 
The  Trade  is   in  want   of  a    Traveller 

greatly  — 
No  job,  Sir,  more  easy  —  your  Country 

once  planned, 
A  month  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on 

land 
Puts  your  Quarto  of  Travels,  Sir,  clean 

out  of  hand. 

An  E^t-India  pamphlet  's  a  thing  that 

would  tell  — 
And  a  lick  at  the  Papists  is  sure  to  sell 

well. 
Or  —  supposing  you  *ve  nothing  original 

in  you  — 

1  From  motives  of  delicacy,  and,  indeed,  of 
ftUtrw feeling,  1  suppress  the  name  of  the  Au- 
thor, whose  rejcctea  manuscript  was  inclosed 
in  this  letter.  —  See  the  Appendix. 

2  Sir  John  Carr,  the  author  of  "  Tours  in  Ire- 
land, Holland,  Sweden,"  etc. 


Write  Parodies,  Sir,  and  such  fame  it 
will  win  you, 

You  '11  get  to  the  Blue -stocking  Routs  of 
Albinia ! » 

(Mind  —  not  io  her  dinners  —  a  second- 
hand Muse 

Must  n't  think  of  aspiring  to  mess  with 
the  Blues,) 

Or  —  in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world 
you  can  do  — 

The  deuce  is  in  't,  Sir,  if  you  can  not 
review  ! 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  poetical 

glow, 
We    've    a  Scheme    to    suggest  —  Mr. 

Scott,  you  must  know, 
(Who,  we  're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works 

for  the  Row,  <) 
Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new 

renown, 
Is   coming    by   long   Quarto  stages    to 

Town; 
And  beginning   with   •*  Rokeby "  (the 

job 's  sure  to  pay) 
Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats 

on  the  way. 
Now,  the  Scheme  is  (tho*  none  of  otir 

hackneys  can  beat  him) 
To  start  a  fresh  Poet  thro'  Highgate  to 

meet  him; 
Who  by  means  of  quick  proofs — no  re- 
vises —  long  coaches  — 
May  do  a  few  Villas,  before  Scott  ap- 
proaches. 
Indeed    if    our   Pegasus    be    not  curs< 

shabby, 
He  '11  reach,  without  foundering,  at  least 

Woburn-Abbey. 
Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan  —  if  you  *re  up  to 

the  freak, 
'T  is  a  match !  and  we  'II  put  you  m 

training  next  week. 
At  present,  no  more  —  in  reply  to  thb 

Letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Yours,  et  cetera. 
Tempt*  o/tke  Mmsts. 

3  This  alludes,  I  believe,  to  a  curioas  eon^ 
spondcnce,  which  is  said  to  have  passed  Umj 
between  Albina,  Countess  of  Bockrashaaislue, 
and  a  cert;dn  ingenious  Parodbt. 

4  Patemoater  Row. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

FIOM  COLONEL  THOBTAS  TO SKEP- 

FINGTON,  ESQ. 

f  G>ME  to  our  Fdte  ^  and  bring  with  thee 

Thy  newest,  best  embroidery. 

G)me  to  our  FSte  and  show  again 

That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of  men. 

Which  charmed  all  eyes  that  last  sur- 
veyed it; 

When  Brummers  self  inquired  **  who 
made  it?  **  — 

When  Gts  came  wondering  from  the 
East 

Aod  thought  thee  Poet  Pye  at  Ucut ! 

Oh !  come,  (if  haply  't  is  thy  week 
For  looking  pale,)  with  paly  cheek; 
The'  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days. 
When    the    rich    rouge-pot    pours    its 

blaze 
Full  o'er  thy  face  and  amply  spread. 
Tips  even  thy  whisker-tops  with  red  — 
Like  the  last  tints  of  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay. 

Bring  thy  best  lace,  thou  gay  Philander, 
(That  lace,  like  Harry  Alexander, 
Too  precious  to  be  washt,)  —  thy  rings. 
Thy  seals  —  in  short,  thy  prettiest  things  ! 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on. 
And  yield  in  frogs  and  fringe  to  none 
But  the  great  Regent's  self  alone; 
Who —  by  particular  desire  — 
For  that  night  only^  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  Romeo  Coates,  Enquire.* 
HaiI,  first  of  Actors !  •  best  of  Regents ! 
Born  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance  ! 
Both  gay  Lotharios  —  both  good  dress- 
ers— 
Of  serious   Farce   both  learned    Profes- 
sors— 

1  Thb  Letter  enclosed  a  Card  for  the  Grand 
F^  00  the  5th  of  February. 
3  An  amateur  actor  of  much  risible  renown. 

muctnUm  pladdo  lumine,  videru,  etc. 

HORAT. 

Tlie  Man  npoa  whom  thou  hast  deigned  to  look 

funny, 

Oh  Tracy's  Muse !  at  the  hour  of  his  birth  — 

Ut  them  say  what  they  will,  that 's  the  Man  for 

nty  money. 

OlTcotlKrttby  tears,  but  let  mm  have  thy  mirthi 


Both  circled  round,  for  use  or  show, 
With   cock's   combs,   wheresoe'er    they 
gol* 

Thou  knowest  the  time,  thou  roan  of 

lore! 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor  — 
Thou  knowest  the  time,  too,  well-a-day  I 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.* 
The  Ball-room  opens —  far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  lx:neath  us  lie  ; 
O'er  snow-white   moons   and   stars  we 

walk. 
And  the  floor  seems  one  sky  of  chalk ! 
But  soon  shall  fade  that  bright  deceit, 
When  many  a  maid,  with  busy  feel 
That  sparkle  in  the  lustre's  ray, 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bound  and  play 
Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way:  — 
With  every  step  a  star  hath  fled. 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread ! 
So    passeth    life  —  (thus    Scott   would 

write. 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight,)  — 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  trip  on. 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  time  's  soon  gone !  • 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight !  — 
I  meant  to  say,  thou  'It  see  that  night 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts. 
Who  say  the  Prince  neglects  the  arts  — 
Neglects  the  arts?  —  no,  Strahlweg,'  no; 
Thy  Cupids  answer  **  *t  is  not  so;  " 
And  every  floor  that  night  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest  and  how  well. 
vShine  as  thou  mayst  in  French  vermilion. 
Thou  'rt  best  beneath  a  French  cotillion; 
And  still  comest  off,  whate'er  thy  faults, 
W'whjiying  colon  in  a  Waltz. 

4  The  crest  of  Mr.  Coate»^  the  very  amusing 
amateur  tragedian  here  alluded  to,  «ias  a  cock ; 
and  most  profusely  were  his  liveries,  harness,  etc. 
covered  with  this  ornament. 

6  To  those  who  neither  go  to  balls  nor  read 
The  Morning  Post,  it  m.w  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  the  floors  of  Ball-rooms,  in  general,  are 
chalked  for  safety  and  for  ornament  with  various 
fanciful  devices. 

6  Hearts  are  not  flint,  yet  flints  are  rent, 
llcaru  arc  not  steel,  yet  steel  is  bent. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Scott  may  well  say  to 
the  Colonel,  (and,  indeed,  to  much  better  wags 
than  the  Colonel,)  p^OF  ^M^clirtfai  ^  ^(^«r<r#a(. 

7  A  foreign  artist  much  patronised  by  tht 
Prince  Regent. 
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Nor  needest  Ihou  mourn   the   transient 

date 
To  thy  best  works  assigned  by  fate. 
While  some  chef-ctauvres  live  to  weary 

one, 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one; 
Their  hour  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  •*  Molly  put  the  kettle  on !  "  * 

But,  bless  my  soul !  I  *ve  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left  —  so  must  be  brief. 

This  festive  F8te,  in  fact,  will  be 
The  former  V^{e*sjfae'Simtle;^ 
The  same  long  Masquerade  of  Rooms, 
All  trickt  up  in  such  odd  costumes, 
(These,  Porter,*  are  thy  glorious  works ! ) 
You    'd   swear   Egyptians,   Moors    and 
Turks, 

1  The  name  of  a  popular  country-dance. 

2  "  Carleton  House  will  exhibit  a  complete 
faC'Simiie^  in  respect  to  interior  ornament,  to 
what  it  did  at  the  last  Fdte.  The  same  splendid 
draperies,"  etc.  —  Afoming  Post. 

3  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  to  whose  taste  was  left 
the  fumisliiug  of  the  rooms  ot  Carleton  House. 


Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice, 
Had  clubbed  to  raise  a  Pio-Nic  Palace; 
And  each  to  make  the  olio  pleasant 
Had  sent  a  State-Room  as  a  present. 
The  same  /au/eui/s  and  girondoles  — 
The  same  gold  Asses,*  pretty  soub! 
That  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome 
Appear  so  perfectly  at  home. 
The  same  bright  river  *mong  the  dishes. 
But  no/ —  ah  !  not  the  same  dear  fishes— 
Late   hours   and   claret   killed   the   old 

ones  — 
So  *stead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones, 
(It  being  rather  hard  to  raise 
Fish  of  that  specie  now-a-days) 
Some  sprats  have  been  by  Yarmouth's 

wish. 
Promoted  into  Silver  Fish, 
And  Gudgeons  (so  V&nsittart  told 
The  Regent)  are  as  good  as  (rf/c// 

So,  prithee,  come  —  our  F^e  will  be 
But  half  a  FSte  if  wanting  thee. 

4  The  salt-celUrs  on  the  Prince's  mm  table 
were  In  the  form  of  an  Ass  with  panmeis. 
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Among  the  papers,  enclosed  in  Dr. 
Duigenan's  Letter,  was  found  an  Heroic 
Epistle  in  Latin  verse,  from  Pope  Joan 
to  her  Lover,  of  which,  as  it  is  rather  a 
curious  document,  I  shall  venture  to  give 
some  account.  This  female  Pontiff  was 
a  native  of  England,  (or,  according  to 
others,  of  Germany,)  who  at  an  early 
age  disguised  herself  in  male  attire  and 
followed  her  lover,  a  young  ecclesiastic, 
to  Athens  where  she  studied  with  such 
effect  that  upon  her  arrival  at  Rome  she 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  raised  to 
the  Pontificate.  This  Epistle  is  addressed 
to  her  Lover  (whom  she  had  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal),  soon  after  the 


fatal  accouchement,  by  which  her  Ftfll* 
bility  was  betrayed. 

She  begins  by  reminding  him  tenderly 
of  the  time,  when  they  were  together  it 
Athens —  when,  as  she  says, 

*•  by  Ilissus*  stream 

•*  We     whispering    walkt     along,   and 

learned  to  speak 
**The  tenderest  feelings  in  the  purest 

Greek;  — 
**  Ah  I  then  how  little  did  we  think  of 

hope, 
**  Dearest  of  men,  that  I  shouk)  e*er  be 

Pope'.i 

1  Spanheim  attributes  the  unaniaity  wttk 
which  Joan  was  elected  to  thai  ioiate  aad  \a¥ 
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"That  I,  the  bumble  Jotn,  whose  house- 
wife art 

**  Seemed  just  enough  to  keep  thy  bouse 
and  heart, 

"(And  those,  alas!  at  sixes  and  at 
sevens, ) 

"Should  soon  keep  all  the  keys  of  all 
the  heavens!" 

Still  less  (she  continues  to  say)  could 
they  have  foreseen,  that  such  a  catastro- 
phe IS  bad  happened  in  G)uncil  would 
befall  them  —  that  she 

"Should  thus  surprise  the  Conclave's 

grave  decorum, 
**Aod  let  a  iitlU  Pope  pop  out  before 

'em  — 
"  Pope  Jnnoceni  !  alas,  the  only  one 
•*That  name   could   e'er  be  justly  fixt 

Bpon." 

She  then  very  pathetically  laments  the 
dovnfall  of  her  greatness,  and  enume- 
iites  the  various  treasures  to  which  she 
b  doomed  to  bid  farewell  forever  :  — 

"  But  oh,  more  dear,  more  precious  ten 

times  over  — 
"Farewell  my  Lord,  my  Cardinal,  my 

Lover! 
**l  made   tket  Cardinal  —  thou  madest 

mt — ah! 
"Thou  madest  the  Papa  of  the  world 
i!" 


I  have  not  time  at  present  to  translate 
any  more  of  thb  Epistle ;  but  I  presume 
the  argument  which  the  Right  Hon. 
IVxtor  and  his  friends  mean  to  deduce 
from  it,  b  (in  their  usual  convincing 
strain)  that  Romanists  must  be  unworthy 
of  Emancipation  now^  because  they  had 
•  Petticoat  Pope  in  the  Ninth  Century. 
Nothing  can  be  more  logically  clear,  and 
I  fiod  that  Horace  bad  exactly  the  same 
~    I  upon  the  subject. 

Roauans  {tkeuJosUri  mgabitia  /) 
tmandpartas  ratMiNJB 
ferlwUlmmt 


••tible  charm  by  which  her  sex,  though  latent, 
ywiied  oooQ  the  inttinct  of  the  Cardinals  — 
•••  W  MfSi4,  ud  c0m0rdH*r,  pmmmm  m  st 
itmftrm  dtsideric^  qum  tuni  blanduntit  uxus 
Mfn,  UdtmUt  m  hie  fmamfttttm  !  ** 


LETTER  VH.     PAOl  564. 

The  Manuscript,  found  enclosed  in 
the  Bookseller's  Letter,  turns  out  to  be 
a  Melo-Drama,  in  two  Acts,  entitled 
"The  Book,"  ^  of  which  the  Theatres, 
of  course,  had  had  the  refusal,  before 
it  was  presented  to  Messrs.  Lackington 
and  Co.  This  rejected  Drama  however 
possesses  considerable  merit  and  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  laying  a  sketch  of  it 
before  my  Readers. 

The  first  Act  opens  in  a  very  awful 
manner —  7'i>»^,  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  —  5!f//f/,  the  Bourbon  Cham- 
ber* in  Carleton  House — Enter  the 
Prince  Regent  soius  —  After  a  few  broken 
sentences,  be  thus  exclaims:  — 

Away  —  Away  — 
Thou  haunt'st  my  fancy  so,  thou  devilish 

Book, 
I  meet  thee  —  trace  thee,  wheresoe'er  I 

look. 
I    see    thy    damned    ink    in    Eldon's 

brows  — 
I    see   thy  foolscap  on    my   Hertford's 

Sp)ouse  — 
Vansittart's   head    recalls    thy   Uaihern 

case. 
And    all    thy   blank- leaves    stare    from 

R  —  d  —  r's  face  ! 
While,  turning  here  (Jaying  his  hand  on 

his  hearty ) 
1  find,  ah  wretched  elf, 
Thy  List  of  dire  Errata  in  myself. 

( Walks  the    stage   in    considerable 

agitation. ) 

1  There  was,  in  like  manner,  a  mysterious 
Book,  in  the  16th  Century,  which  employed  all 
the  anxious  curiocity  of  the  Lrarned  of  that  time 
Every  one  spoke  of  It ;  many  wrote  against  u , 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  anybody  had  ever 
seen  it;  and  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  no  such 
Book  ever  existed.  It  was  entitled.  **  Liter  tt* 
tribms  im^tprtfms.^^  (See  Morhoi.  Cap.  "  //«* 
LibrU  damnatiiS^)  — Our  morj  modern  mystery 
of  "the  Book"  risembles  this  iu  many  partit.u- 
lars;  and,  if  the  number  of  LAwvers  employed 
in  dnwing  it  up  be  stated  correctly,  a  slighl 
alteration  of  the  title  into  '*<i  tnhus  imf^stori- 
bus''*  would  produce  a  coincidence  altogether 
very  remarkable. 

2  The  same  Chamber,  doubtless,  that  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  lk>urbons  at 
the  first  Grand  K^te,  and  which  was  ornamented 
(all   "  for  the   Deliverance   of   Europe "  )  with 
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Oh  Roman  Punch  !  oh  potent  Cura9oa ! 
Oh  Mareschino !  Mareschino  oh  ! 
Deh'cious  drams !  why  have  you  not  the 

art 
To  kill  this  gnawing  Book-worm  in  my 

heart  ? 

He  is  here  interrupted  in  his  Soliloquy 
by  perceiving  on  the  ground  some  scrib- 
bled fragments  of  paper,  which  he  in- 
stantly collects,  and  "by  the  light  of 
two  magnificent  candelabras  "  discovers 
the  following  unconnected  words,  •*  Wife 
neglected  ''—''the  Book  "  —  « *  IVrong 
Measures  **  — '*  the  Queen  »'  —  "  Mr, 
Lambert "  —  •«  the  Regent/* 

Ha !     treason    in    my    house !  —  Curst 

words,  that  wither 
My  princely  soul,  (^shaking  the  papers 

violently)  what  Demon  brought  you 

hither? 
"My  Wife;"  — ** the    Book  »»   tool  — 

stay  —  a  nearer  look  — 
{holding  the  fragments  closer  to  the 

Candelabras) 
Alas!    too    plain,    B,    double    O,   K, 

Book  — 
Death  and  destruction  I 

He  here  rings  all  the  bells,  and  a  whole 
legion  of  valets  enter.  A  scene  of  curs- 
ing and  swearing  (very  much  in  the  Ger- 
man style)  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  messengers  are  despatched,  in 
different  directions,  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  etc. 
The  intermediate  time  is  filled  up  by 
another  Soliloquy,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  aforesaid  Personages  rush  on 
alarmed;  the  Duke  with  his  slays  only 
half-laced,  and  the  Chancellor  with  his 
wig  thrown  hastily  over  an  old  red 
night-cap,  **  to  maintain  the  becoming 
splendor  of  his  office."  *  The  Regent 
produces  the  appalling  fragments,  upon 
which  the  Chancellor  breaks  out  into 
exclamations  of  loyalty  and  tenderness, 
and  relates  the  following  portentous 
dream : 

1  "To  enable  the  individual  who  hold*  the 
ofHce  of  Chancellor  to  maintain  ii  in  becoming 
•plendor."  (A  lend  lamgh.)—\jotA  Castlb- 
rkach's  S^ttck  H^PM  ih*  Pice-ChaMctllor*s  Silt, 


'T  is  scarcely  two  hours  since 
I   had   a   fearful    dream    of    thee,   my 

Prince  I  — 
Methought  I  heard  thee  midst  a  coortly 

crowd 
Say  from  thy  throne  of  gold,  in  mandate 

loud, 
**  Worship    my    whiskers  I  '*  —  {wetfs) 

not  a  knee  was  there 
But   bent   and  worshipt   the  lUustrioos 

Pair, 
Which    curled    in    conscious   majesty! 

{pulls  out  his  handkerchief)  —  while 

cries 
Of  <* Whiskers,  whiskers!**  shook  the 

echoing  skies.  — 
Just  in  that  glorious  hour,  methought, 

there  came, 
With  looks  of  injured  pride,  a  Princely 

Dame 
And  a  young  maiden,  clinging  by  her 

side. 
As  if  she  feared  some  tyrant  would  S- 

vide 
Two   hearts   that   nature   and   affectk>o 

tied! 
The   Matron  came  —  within    her  rigii 

hand  glowed 
A  radiant  torch  ;  while  from  hctlefit  load 
Of  Papers  hung — (wipes  his  eyes)  col- 
lected in  her  veil  — 
The  venal  evidence,  the  slanderous  tale, 
The  wounding  hint,  the  current  lies  that 

pass 
From  Post  to  Courier,  formed  the  root- 
ley  mass; 
Which  with  disdain  belore  the  Throne 

she  throws. 
And  lights  the  Pile  beneath  thy  princely 

nose. 

(IVeefs,) 
llleavens,  how  it  blazed !  —  I  *d  ask  no 

livelier  fire, 
(  With  animation)  To  roast  a  Papist  by, 

my  gracious  Sire !  — 
But  ah  !  the  Evidence  —  {veeps  agaim) 

I  mourned  to  see  — 
Cast  as   it   burned,   a   deadly  light  oo 

thee: 
And    Tales    and    Hints    their   randooi 

sparkles  flung, 
And   hissed  and  crackled,  like  an  ok) 

maid*s  tongue; 
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>VbUe  y^/and  Courier^  faithful  to  their 

fame, 
Made  op  in  stiok  for  what  they  lackt  in 

flame. 
When,  lo,  ye  Gods!  the  fire  ascending 

brisker. 
Now  singes  oney  now  lights   the   other 

whisker. 
Ah!  where  was  then  the  Sylphid  that 

onfarls 
^  Her  fairy  standard  in  defence  of  curls  ? 
'Throne,  Whiskers,  Wig  soon  vanisht  into 

smoke. 
The  watchman  cried  "  Past  One,"  and 

—  I  awoke. 


Here  his  Lordship  weeps  more  profusely 
than  ever,  and  the  Regent  (who  has 
been  very  much  agitated  during  the  re* 
dtal  of  the  Dream)  by  a  movement  as 
characteristic  as  that  of  Charles  XII. 
when  he  was  shot,  claps  his  hands  to  his 
whiskers  to  feel  if  all  be  really  safe.  A 
Privy  Council  is  held  —  all  the  Servants, 
etc  are  examined,  and  it  appears  that  a 
Tailor,  who  had  come  to  measure  the 
Regent  for  a  Dress  (which  takes  three 
whole  pages  of  the  best  superfine  din' 
fuami  in  describing^  was  the  only  person 
who  had  been  in  the  Bourbon  Chamber 
during  the  day.  It  is,  accordingly,  de- 
termined to  seiie  the  Tailor,  and  the 
Council  breaks  up  with  a  unanimous 
resolution  to  be  vigorous. 

The  commencement  of  the  Second  Act 
tnms  chiefly  upon  the  Trial  and  Impris- 
onment of  two  Brothers* — but  as  this 
forms  the  under  plot  of  the  Drama,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  extracting  from  it 
the  following  speech,  which  is  addressed 
lo  the  two  Brothers,  as  they  *•  exeunt 
severally  '*  to  Prison: — 

Go  to  your   prisons  —  tho*   the   air  of 

Spring 
No  mountain   coolness  to  your  cheeks 

shall  bring; 
Tho*  Summer  flowers  shall  pass  unseen 

away. 
And  all  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 

1  Mr.  Ldgfa  Hont  and  hU  brother. 


May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls 
At    morn    or    eve    upon    your    dreary 

walls  — 
Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if 

awed. 
To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs 

abroad ! 
Yet  go  —  for  thoughts  as  blessed  as  the 

air 
Of  Spring  or  Summer  flowers  await  yu;i 

there; 
Thoughts  such   as   He   who   feasts   his 

courtly  crew 
In  rich  conservatories  never  knew; 
Pure  self-esteem  —  the  smiles  that  light 

within  — 
The  Zeal,  whose  circling  charities  begin 
With   the   few  loved-ones  Heaven   has 

placed  it  near. 
And  spread  till  all  Mankind  are  in  its 

sphere; 
The  Pride  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or 

plea, 
And   the  fresh   Spirit   that   can  warble 

•   free 
Thro*  prison-bars  its  hymn  to  Liberty ! 

The  Scene  next  changes  to  a  Tailor's 
Workshop,  and  a  fancifully-arranged 
group  of  these  Artists  is  discovered  upon 
the  Shop-board  —  Their  task  evidently 
of  a  royai  nature,  from  the  profusion 
of  gold-lace,  frogs,  etc.  that  lie  about  — 
They  all  rise  and  come  forward,  while 
one  of  them  sings  the  following  Stanxas 
to  the  tune  of  **Derry  Down.** 

My     brave     brother     Tailors,     come, 

straighten  your  knees, 
For  a  moment,  like  gentlemen,  stand  up 

at  ease. 
While  I  sing  of  our  Prince  (and  a  fig  for 

his  railers). 
The  Shop-board's  delight !  the  Maecenas 

of  Tailors ! 

Derry  down,  down,  down  derry 
down. 

Some  monarchs  take  roundabout  ways 

into  note, 
While  His  short  cut  to  fame  is  —  the  cut 

of  his  coat; 
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Philip's  Son  thought  the  World  was  too 

small  for  his  Soul, 
But  our  Regent's  finds  room  in  a  laced 

button-bole. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Look  thro'  all  Europe's  Kings  —  those, 

at  least,  who  go  loose  — 
Not  a  King  of  them  all 's  such  a  friend 

to  the  Goose. 
So,  God  keep  him  increasing  in  size  and 

renown, 
Still  the  fattest   and   best  fitted  Prince 

about  town ! 

Derry  down,  etc. 

During  the  **  Derry  down  "  of  this  last 
verse,  a  messenger  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office  rushes  on,  and  the  singer 
(who,  luckily  for  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
is  the  very  Tailor  suspected  of  the  mys- 
terious fragments)  is  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  laudatory  exertions  and  hur- 
ried away,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and 
consternation  of  his  comrades.  The 
Plot  now  hastens  rapidly  in  its  develop- 
ment —  the  management  of  the  Tailor's 
examination  is  highly  skilful,  and  the 
alarm  which  he  is  made  to  betray  is 
natural  without  being  ludicrous.    The 


explanation  too  which  he  finally  gires 
is  not  more  simple  than  satisfactory.  It 
appears  that  the  said  fragments  formed 
part  of  a  self-exculpatory  note,  which 
'  be  had  intended  to  send  to  Cdooel 
M'Mahon  upon  subjects  purely  profes- 
sional, and  the  corresponding  bits 
(which  still  lie  luckily  in  his  pocket) 
being  produced  and  skilfully  laid  betide 
the  others,  the  following  biltH-dwx  is 
the  satisfactory  result  of  tbeir  |uxU* 
position. 

Honored  Colonel  —  my  Wife,  who 's  tbe 

Queen  of  all  slatterns. 
Neglected  to  put  up  the  Book  of  new 

Patterns. 
She  sent    the  wrong   Measures  too— 

shamefully  wrong  — 
They  're  the  same  used   for  poor  Mr. 

Lambert,  when  young; 
But,  bless  you !  they  would  n*t  go  btlf 

round  the  Regent  — 
So,  hope  you  Ml  excuse  yours  till  death, 

most  obedient. 

This  fully  explains  the  whole  mvstcry— 
the  Regent  resumes  hfs  wontea  tmiles, 
and  the  Drama  terminates  as  usual  to  the 
satisfmctioD  of  all  parties. 


SATIRICAL  AND  HUMOROUS 
POEMS. 


2X0AAZ0NT02  AZXOAIA. 


THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE 
PAPERS. 

A  DRBAM. 


"  It  woold  be  impossible  for  his  Royml  High- 
ness to  disengage  his  person  from  the  accumu- 
hdnt  pile  of  papers  that  encompassed  it."  — 
Lmd  Castlbrkagh's  S/ttck  upon  Caiomi 
M'MakfiHs  Ap/ffirUnuntt  April  14,  i8ia. 

Last  night  I  tost  and  turned  in  bed, 
But  could  not  sleep  —  at  length  I  said, 
"  I  Ml  think  of  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
•*  And  of  his  speeches  —  that 's  the  way.  *  * 
And  so  it  was,  ror  instantly 
I  slept  as  sound  as  sound  could  be. 
And  then  I  drean^t  —  so  dread  a  dream ! 
Foseli  has  no  such  theme ; 
Lcwb  never  wrote  or  borrowed 
Any  horror  half  so  horrid ! 

Methought  the  Prince  in  whiskered  state 
Before  me  at  his  breakfast  sate; 
On  one  side  lay  unread  Petit  ions, 
Oo  t*othcr,  Hints  from  five  Physicians; 
Here  tradesmen's  bills,  —  official  papers, 
Notes  from  my  Lady,  drams  for  vapors  — 
Tktre  plans  of  Saddles,  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  The  Morning  Post, 

WheD  lo !  the  Papers,  one  and  all, 
As  if  at  some  magician's  call. 
Began  to  flutter  of  themselves 
From  desk  and  table,  floor  and  shelves, 
And,  cutting  each  some  different  capers. 
Advanced,  oh  Jacobinic  papers ! 
Ai  iho*  they  said,  •*  Our  sole  design  is 
•* To  suffocate  his  Royal  Highness!" 
The  Leader  of  this  vile  sedition 


Was  a  huge  Catholic  Petition, 
With  grievances  so  full  and  heavy. 
It  threatened  worst  of  all  the  bevy. 
Then  Common-Hall  Addresses  came 
In  swaggering  sheets  and  took  their  aim 
Right  at  the  Regent's  well-drest  head. 
As  if  determined  Ko  be  read. 
Next  Tradesmen's  Bills  began  to  fly. 
And  Tradesmen's  Bills,  we  know,  mount 

high; 
Nay  even  Death-warrants  thought  they 

'dbest 
Be  lively  too  and  join  the  rest. 

But,  oh  the  basest  of  defections ! 
His  Letter  about  "  predilections  "  — 
His  own  dear  Letter,  void  of  grace, 
Now  flew  up  in  its  parent's  face ! 
Shockt  with  this  breach  of  filial  duty, 
He  just  could  murmur  •*  r/  Tu  Brute  f  " 
Then  sunk,  subdued  upon  the  floor 
At  Fox's  bust,  to  rise  do  more ! 

I  waked  —  and  prayed,  with  lifted  hand, 
•*Oh!  never  may  this  Dream  prove 
true; 

**Tho'  paper  overwhelms  the  land, 
**  Let  it  not  crush  the  Sovereign  loo  1  '* 

PARODY 

OF  A   CEIXBRATED  LETTER.* 
At  length,  dearest  Freddy,  the  moment 

is  nigh, 
When,    with    Perceval's    leave,    I    may 

throw  my  chains  by; 


1  Letter  from  his  Roval  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Feb.  13,  i8is. 
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And  as  time  now  is  precious  the   first 

thing  I  do 
Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  wise  letter  to 

you. 


I  meant  before  now  to  have  sent  you  this 

Letter, 
But  Yarmouth   and  I   thought   perhaps 

't  would  be  better 
To  wait  till  the  Irish   affairs  were   de- 
cided — 
(That  is,  till  both  Houses  had  prosed  and 

divided, 
With  all  due  appearance  of  thought  and 

digestion  )  — 
For,    iho'  Hertford     House    had    long 

settled  the  question, 
I  thought  it  but  decent,  between  me  and 

you, 
That  the  two  other  Houses  should  settle  it 

too. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  cursedly 
bad 

Our  affairs  were  all  looking,  when  Father 
went  mad;* 

A  strait  waistcoat  on  him  and  restric- 
tions on  me, 

A  more  /iVwiV^^  Monarchy  could  not  well 
be. 

I  was  called  upon  then,  in  that  moment 
of  puzzle. 

To  choose  my  own  Minister  —  just  as 
they  muzzle 

A  playful  young  bear,  and  then  mock  his 
disaster 

By  bidding  him  choose  out  his  own  dan- 
cing-master. 

I  thought  the  best  way,  as  a  dutiful 
son. 
Was  to  do  as  Old  Royalty's  self  would 
have  done.* 

1  "  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your 
recollection  to  the  recent  circumstances  under 
which  I  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me 
by  Parliament."  —  Princt's  LttUr. 

2  '•  My  sense  of  duty  to  our  Royal  father 
solely  deoded  that  choice."  —  Ibid, 


So  I  sent  word  to  say,  I  would  keep  the 
whole  batch  in. 

The  same  chest  of  tools,  without  cleans- 
ing or  patching; 

For  tools  of  this  kind,  like  Martinus*s 
sconce,* 

Would  loose  all  their  beauty  if  purified 
once; 

And  think  —  only  think  —  if  our  Father 
should  find, 

Upon  graciously  coming  again  to  his 
mind,* 

That  improvement  had  spoiled  any  favor- 
ite adviser  — 

That  Rose  was  grown  honest,  or  West- 
moreland wiser  — 

That  R  —  d  —  r  was,  ev'n  by  one  twin- 
kle, the  brighter  — 

Or  Liverpool's  speeches  but  half  a 
pound  lighter  — 

What  a  shock  to  his  old  royal  heart  it 
would  be  I 

No !  —  far  were  such  dreams  of  improve- 
ment from  me : 

And  it  pleased  me  to  find,  at  the  Hoose, 
where,  you  know,* 

There  's  such  good  mutton  cutlets,  and 
strong  cura9oa,^ 

That  the  Marchioness  called  roe  a  do- 
teous  old  boy. 

And  my  Yarmouth's  red  whbkers  grew 
redder  for  joy. 

You  know,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft, 

if  I  would ^ 
By  the  law  of  last  Sessions  I  mi^  hive 

done  good. 
I   might  have  withheld   these  politk:al 

noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot 

Yankee  Doodles; 
I  might\i9s^  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot, 
Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope  —  but 

you  know  I  did  not. 

3  The  antique  shield  of  Martians  ScriUcras, 
which,  upon  scouring,  turned  out  to  be  ody  as 
old  sconce. 

4  "  I  waived  any  personal  gratificatioa,  is 
order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  oo  ha 
restoration  to  health,  every  power  and  pft- 
rogative,'*  etc.  — /•rwsor'*  LiiUr. 

6  "  And  I  have  the  satisfacdon  of  kooviic 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  persons  for  vhois 
judgment,"  etc.  —  Ihid, 

6  The  letter-wiiter*s  favorite  luncfaeoa. 
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And  my  wish  is,  in  truth,  that  the  best 

of  old  fellows 
Shoald  not,  on  recovering,  have  cause 

to  be  jealous, 
Bat  find  that  while  he  has  been  laid  on 

the  shelf 
We  We  been  all  of  us  nearly  as  mad  as 

himself. 
You  smile  at  my  hopes -^  but  the  Doctors 

andl 
Arc  the  last  that  can  think  the  King  eu^ 

will  die.i 

A  new  era  's  arrived* — tho*  you  *d 

hardly  believe  it  — 
And  all  things  of  course  must  be  new  to 

receive  it. 
New  villas,  new  f^tes  (which  even  Waith- 

man  attends)  — 
New  saddles,  new  helmets,  and — why 

not  new  friends  t 


I  repeat   it,   "New   Friends  **  — for   I 

cannot  describe 
The  delight  I  am  in  with  this  Perceval 

tribe. 
Such     capering  I  —  Such    vaporing !  — 

Such  rigor!  —  Such  vigor! 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  they  have 

cut  such  a  figure. 
That  soon   they  will   bring  the   whole 

world  round  our  ears. 
And  leave  us  no  friends  —  but  Old  Nick 

tnd  Algiers. 

When  I  think  of  the  glory  they  've 

beamed  on  my  chains, 
T  is  enough  quite  to  turn  my  illustrious 

brains. 
It  is  true  we  are  bankrupts  in  commerce 

and  riches. 
But  think  how  we  find  our  Allies  in  new 

breeches  1 
We  *ve  lost  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Irish, 

't  is  granted. 
But  then  we  *ve  got  Java,  an  island  much 

wanted, 

t  "  I  certadnlf  am  the  last  person  in  the  king- 
dooi  to  wbom  it  can  be  permitted  to  despair  of 
o«r  toyal  father's  recovery."  — /'r/wr/*  Letter, 

3  *'  A  new  era  is  now  arrived,  and  I  cannot 
b«  reiect  with  satisfaction,"  etc.  —  Ibid. 


To  put  the  last  lingering  few  who  re- 
main. 
Of  the  Walcheren  warriors,  out  of  their 

pain. 
Then  how  Wellington  fights!  and  how 

squabbles  hb  brother ! 
for  Papists  the  one  and  with  Papists  the 

other; 
One   crushing    Napoleon    by   taking    a 

City, 
While  t'  other  lays  waste  a  whole  Catholic 

Committee. 
Oh  deeds  of  renown!  —  shall  I  boggle 

or  6inch, 
With  such  prospects  before  me?  by  Jove, 

not  an  inch. 
No  —  let  England* i  affairs  go  to  rack,  if 

they  will. 
We  '11  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  Con^ 

/m^n/ still; 
And  with  nothing  at  home  but  starvation 

and  riot. 
Find  Lisbon  in  bread  and  keep  Sicily 

quiet. 

I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  pred- 
ilections,' 
My  heart  is  a  sieve  where  some  scattered 

affections 
Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or 

two. 
And  X\it  finer  they  are,  the  more  sure  to 

run  thro* : 
Neither  feel  I  resentments,  nor  wish  there 

should  come  ill 
To  mortal  —  except  (now  I  think  on  *t) 

Beau  Brummel, 
Who  threatened  last  year,  in  a  superfine 

passion. 
To  cut  me  and  bring  the  old  King  into 

fashion. 
This  is  all  I  can  lay  to  my  conscience  at 

present ; 
When  such  is  my  temper,  so  neutral,  so 

pleasant. 
So   royally   free   from   all    troublesome 

feelings. 
So  little  encumbered  by  faith  in  my  deal- 
ings 
(And  that  I  *m  consistent  the  world  will 

allow, 

3  "  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,— no 
resentments  to  gratify."  —  Prince* t  Letter, 
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What  I  was  at  Newmarket  the  same  I 

am  now). 
When  such  are  my  merits  (you  know  I 

hate  cracking), 
I  hopCf  like  the  Vender  of  Best  Patent 

Blacking, 
"  To  meet  with  the  generous  and  kind 

approbation 
''Of  a  candid,  enlightened,  and  liberal 

nation.** 

By  the  by,  ere  I  close  this  magnificent 

Letter, 
(No  man,  except  Pole,  could  have  writ 

you  a  better,) 
T  would  please  me  if  those,  whom  I  've 

humbugged  so  long  ^ 
With   the  notion   (good   men!)  that   I 

knew  right  from  wrong, 
Would  a  few  of  them  join  me — mind, 

only  a  few  — 
To  let  too  much  light  in  on  me  never 

would  do; 
But  even  Grey*s  brightness  shan't  make 

me  afraid, 
While  I  *ve  Camden  and  Eldon  to  fly  to 

for  shade; 
Nor  will  Holland's  clear  intellect  do  us 

much  harm, 
While  there 's  Westmoreland  near  him  to 

weaken  the  charm. 
As  for  Moira*s  high  spirit,  if  aught  can 

subdue  it. 
Sure  joining  with  Hertford  and  Yarmouth 

will  do  it  1 
Between   R— d  —  r   and   Wharton   let 

Sheridan  sit. 
And   the   fogs  will   soon  quench  even 

Sheridan's  wit: 
And  against  all  the  pure  public  feeling 

that  glows 
Even   in   Whitbread  hinuelf  we    *vc  a 

Host  in  George  Rose ! 
So  in  short  if  they  wish  to  have  Placet, 

they  may. 
And   I   *11  thank   you   to  tell  all  these 

matters  to  Grey.* 

1  "  I  cannot  conclude  without  exprtMing  the 
gratification  I  should  feel  if  some  of  those  per* 
sons  with  whom  the  early  liabits  of  my  puolic 
>ife  were  formed  would  strengthen  my  hands, 
and  constitute  a  part  of  my  government."  — 
Princt's  Lttttr. 

2  "  You  aro  authorised  to  conuntiaicatt  thcae 


Who,  I  doubt  not,  will  write  (as  there  *s 
no  time  to  lose) 

By  the  twopenny  post  to  tell  GrenviUe 
the  news; 

And  now,  deareat  Fred  (tbo*  Pve  do 
predilection), 

Believe  me  yours  always  with  truest  af- 
fection. 

P.S.     A  copy  of   this  is  to  Perceval 
going"  — 
Good  Lord,  how  St.  Stephen's  will  ring 
with  his  crowing  1 

ANACREONTIC 

TO  A   PLUMASSIBR. 

Fine  and  feathery  artisan. 
Best  of  Plumists  (if  you  can 
With  your  «rt  io  far  presume) 
Make  for  me  a  Prince's  Plune  — 
Feathers  soft  and  feathers  rare. 
Such  as  suits  a  Prince  to  wear. 

First  thou  downiest  of  men. 
Seek  me  out  a  fine  Pea-ben; 
Such  a  Hen,  so  tall  and  grand, 
As  by  Juno's  side  might  stand. 
If  there  were  no  cocks  at  hand. 
Seek  her  feathers,  soft  as  down, 
Fit  to  shine  on  Prince's  crowns 
If  thou  canst  not  find  them,  stupid! 
Ask  the  way  of  Prior's  Cupid.* 

Ranging  these  in  order  doe, 
Pluck  me  next  an  old  Cuckoo; 
Emblem  of  the  happy  fates 
Of  easy,  kind,  cornuted  mates. 
Pluck  him  well  —  be  sure  you  do— 
Who  would  n't  be  an  old  Cuckoo, 
Thus  to  have  his  phimage  blest. 
Beaming  on  a  Royal  crest  ? 

Bravo,  Plumist !  —  now  what  bird 
Shall  we  find  for  Plume  the  third? 
You  must  get  a  learned  Owl, 
Bleakest  of  black-letter  fowl  — 

sentiments  to  Lxml  Grey,  who,  I  hare  no  doabt, 
will  make  them  koowa  to  Lord  GrttviUe.**— 
Pri$u4't  letter. 

S  '<  I  thall  aend  a  copT  of  this  iMter  iavtA- 
AUly  to  Mr.  Perceval."  ~  PrimctU  LttUf' 

4  Sm  Prior't  poem,  enthlod  "TIm  Ikm.* 
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Bi^  bird  that  hates  the  Iight,i 
Foe  to  a]l  that  *s  fair  and  bright. 
Seize  his  quills,  (so  formed  to  pen 
Books'  that  shun  the  search  of  men; 
Books  that,  far  from  every  eye, 
In  "sweltered  venom  sleeping**  lie,) 
Slick  them  in  between  the  two, 
Proud  Pea-hen  and  Old  Cuckoo. 
Now  you  have  the  triple  feather, 
Bind  the  kindred  stems  together 
With  a  silken  tie  whose  hue 
Once  was  brilliant  Buff  and  Blue; 
Sullied  now  —  alai,  how  much  ! 
Only  fit  for  Yarmouth**  touch. 

There  —  enough  —  thy  task  is  done; 
Present,  worthy  George's  Son; 
Now,  beneath,  in  letters  neat, 
Write  **  I  SSRVB,*'  and  all  'i  complete. 

EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE  DIARY  OF  A   POLITICIAN. 

Thro*  Manchester  Square  took  a  canter 

just  now  — 
Met  the  oid  ytlUfw  <harioi^  and  made  a 

low  bow. 
Thb  I  did,  of  course,   thinking  *t  was 

loyal  and  civil, 
Bat  got  such  a  look  —  oh  I  't  was  black 

as  the  devil  1 
How  unlucky  1  —  intog,  he  was  travelling 

about. 
And  I  like  a  noodle,  must  go  find  him 

out. 

Mtm,  —  when   next  by  the  old  yellow 

chariot  I  ride, 
To  remember  ihert  it  nothing  princely 

inside. 

Thursday, 

At  Levee  to-day  made  another  sad  blun- 
der— 

>^'hat  €an  be  come  over  me  lately,  I 
wonder  ? 

The  Prince  was  as  cheerful  as  if  all  his 
Ufe 

He  had  never  been  troubled  with  Friends 
or  a  Wife  — 


1  lo  an«woa  to  "tht  Book**  which  created 
«k1i  a  MM itton  at  that  period. 
I  Tbt  mc0g.  Tthkk  d  the  Prince. 


**  Fine  weather,**  says  he  —  to  which  I, 

who  must  prate. 
Answered,    **  Yes,   Sir,   but   ihangeabU 

rather,  of  late.** 
He  took  it,  I  fear,  for  he  lookt  somewhat 

gruff, 
And  handled  his  new  pair  of  whiskers  so 

rough, 
That   before   all   the  courtiers  I  feared 

they  *d  come  off. 
And  then,  Lord,  how  Geramb*  would 

triumphantly  scoff !      • 

Mem,  —  to  buy  for  son  Dicky  some  un- 
guent or  lotion 

To  nourish  his  whiskers  —  sure  road  to 
promotion !  • 

Last  night  a  Concert  —  vastly  gay  — 
Given  by  Lady  Castlereagh. 
My  Lord  loves  music,  and  we  know 
Has  **  two  strings  always  to  his  how.*** 
In  choosing  songs,  the  Regent  named 
**  Had  la  heart  for  faliehood  framed y 
While  gentle  Hertford  begged  and  prayed 
For  **  Voufig  1  am  attd  sort  a/raid^* 

EPIGRAM. 
What  news  to-day? —  ••  Oh  1  worse  and 

worse  — 
**  Mac'  is  the  Prince*s  Privy  Purse !  **  — 
The  Prince's  Purse  f  no,  no,  you  fool, 
You  mean  the  Prince's  Ridicule. 

KING   CRACK «   AND    HIS    IDOLS. 

written     after    the    LATE    NEGOTIA- 
TION   FOR   A   NEW    MINISTRY. 

King  Crack  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
Kings, 
(At  least,  so  his  Courtiers  would  iwear 
to  you  gladly,) 

4  Baron  Geramb,  the  rival  of  kia  R.  H.  ia 
whiskers. 

5  England  is  not  the  only  country  where  merit 
of  this  kind  is  noticed  and  rewarded  "  i  re- 
member," says  Tavcrnier,  **  to  have  seen  one  of 
the  King  of  Persia's  porters,  whose  mustaches 
were  so  long  that  he  could  tie  them  behind  his 
neck,  for  which  reason  he  had  a  double  pension.** 

6  A  rhetorical  figure  used  by  Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  \n  one  of  his  speeches. 

7  Colonel  M'Mahon. 

8  One  of   theM  antedilnvlan    Prfnces,  wflh 
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But  Crack  now  and  then  would  do  het- 
erodox things, 
And  at  last  took  to  worshipping  Images 
sadly. 

Some  broken-down  Idols,  that  long  had 
been  placed 
In   his    father's   old   Cabinet,  pleased 
him  so  much, 
That  he  knelt  down  and  worshipt,  tho* 
—  such  was  his  taste  !  — 
They  wer^  monstrous  to  look  at  and 
rotten  to  touch. 

And   these  were  the  beautiful  Gods  of 
King  Crack !  — 
But  his  People  disdaining  to  worship 
such  things 
Cried  aloud,  one  and  all,  **  Come,  your 
Godships  must  pack  — 
**  You  *ll  not  do  for  «/j,  tho*  you  may 
do  for  Kings.** 

Then  trampling  these  image?  under  their 
feet. 
They  sent  Crack  a  petition,  beginning 
** Great  Caesar! 
**We*re  willing   to  worship;  but   only 
entreat 
**That  you'll  find  us  some  decenttr 
godheads  than  these  are." 

**  I  *11  try,"  says  King  Crack  —  so  they 
furnishi  him  models 
Of   better   shaped  Gods  but  he  sent 
them  all  back ; 
Some  were  chiselled  too  fine,  some  had 
heads  stead  of  noddles. 
In  short  they  were  all  much  too  god- 
like for  Crack. 

So  he  took  to  his  darling  old  Idols  again, 
And  just  mending  their  legs  and  new 
bronzing  their  faces, 
In  open  defiance  of  Gods  and  of  man, 
Set    the    monsters   up   grinning   once 
more  in  their  places. 


whom  Manclho  and  Whiston  seem  so  intimately 
acquainted.  H  we  had  the  Memoirs  of  Tholh, 
from  which  Manetho  compiled  hi*  Histor>'  wc 
»hould  find,  I  dare  say,  that  Crack  was  only  a 
Regent,  and  that  he,  perhaps,  succeeded  Tvphon, 
wtio  (as  Whiston  says)  was  the  last  Kmg  of  the 
Antediluvian  Dynasty 


WHAT  'S  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE? 

Quest,  Why  is   a  Pump   like   Viscount 

Castlereagh  ? 
Answ.  Because  it  is  a  slender  thing  o. 
wood, 
That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm 

doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout  and  spout  and  spout 
away, 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood! 

EPIGRAM. 

DtALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  CATHOLIC  DELE- 
GATE AND  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 
DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

Said   his  Highness  to  Ned,*  with  that 
grim  face  of  his, 
"Why  refuse  us  the  Veto^  dear  Cith- 
olic  Neddy?  " 
**  Because,  Sir,"  said  Ned,  looking  full 
in  his  phiz, 
**  You  're  forbidding  enough,   in  all 
conscience,  already!  " 

WREATHS  FOR  THE  MINISTERS. 

an   ANACREONTIC. 

Hither,  Flora,  Queen  of  Flowers! 
Haste  thee  from  old  Brompton*s  lx)wen — 
Or,  (if  sweeter  that  abode) 
From  the  King's  well-odored  Road, 
Where  each  little  nursery  bud 
Breathes  the  dust  and  quaffs  the  mud. 
Hither  come  and  gayly  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreaths  for  those  who  rule  us. 
Those  who  rule  and  (some  say)  fool  us  — 
Flora,  sure,  will  love  to  please 
England's  Household  Deities!* 

First  you  must  then,  willy*nilly, 
Fetch  me  many  an  orange  lily  — 
Orange  of  the  darkest  dye 
Irish  Gifford  can  supply;  — 


1  Edward  Bv^me.  the  head  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  Insh  Catriolics. 

2  The  ancienu,  in  like  nunner,  crovocd  their 
Lares,  or  Household  Gods.  See  Juvenal.  Sat 
q.  V.  m8  —Plutarch,  too,  tells  us  that  Howe- 
hold  Gods  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  **  miK* 
given  to  War  and  penal  Statutes."  — «^r»'»«*»« 
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Choose  me  out  the  longest  sprig, 
And  stick  it  in  old  Eldon's  wig. 

Find  me  next  a  Poppy  posy, 
Type  of  his  harangues  so  dozy, 
Garland  gaudy,  dull  and  cool, 
To  crown  the  head  of  Liverpool. 
T  will  console  his  brilliant  brows 
For  that  loss  of  laurel  boughs, 
Which  they  suffered  (what  a  pity  I) 
On  the  road  to  Paris  City. 

Next,  our  Castlereagh  to  crown. 
Bring  roe  from  the  County  Down, 
Withered  Shamrocks  which  have  been 
Gilded  o'er  to  hide  the  green  —  " 
(Such  as  Head  fort  brought  away 
From  Pali-Mall  last  Patrick's  Day)*  — 
Stitch  the  garland  thro'  and  thro' 
Wiih  shabby  threads  of  every  hue  ;  — 
And  a"%,  Goddess !  —  entre  nous  — 
His  Lordship  loves  (tho'  best  of  men) 
A  little  torture  now  and  then. 
Crimp  the  leaves,  thou  first  of  Syrens, 
Crimp  them  with  thy  curling-irons. 

That  *s  enough  —  away,  away  — 
Had  I  leisure,  I  could  say 
How  the  oldest  rose  that  grows 
Must  be  pluckt  to  deck  Old  Rose  — 
How  the  Doctor's  ^  brow  should  smile 
Crowned  with  wreaths  of  camomile. 
Bot  time  presses  —  to  thy  taste 
1  leave  the  rest,  so,  prithee,  haste ! 

EPIGRAM. 

WALOGDB  BKnrWBEN  A  DOWAGER  AND 
HIR  MAID  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  LORD 
YARMOUTH'S    FftTE. 

"I  WANT  the  Court  Guide,"  said  my 
lady,  *•  to  look 
"  If  the  House,  Seymour  Place,  be  at 
30.  or  20."  — 
•*  We  've  lost  the  Court  Guide,  Ma'am, 
hot  here  *s  the  Red  Book, 
"  Where  you  *U  find,  I  dare  say,  Sey- 
mour Places  in  plenty!" 


1  Certain  tinsel  inhatkms  of  the  Shamrock 
•tkh  are  distributed  by  the  Servanu  of  Carle- 
«■  Hottse  every  Patrick's  Day. 

S  Tbc  tohriqtigt  ^iven  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 


HORACE,   ODE  XI.    LIB.    II. 

FREELY    TRANSLATED     BY    THE    PRINCE 
REGENT.' 

*  Gome,    Yarmouth,    my    boy,   never 

trouble  your  brains. 
About  what  your  old  crony. 
The  Emperor  Boney, 
Is  doing   or    brewing    on   Muscovy's 

plains; 

*  Nor  tremble,  my  lad,  at  the  state  of 

our  granaries : 
Should  there  come  famine. 
Still  plenty  to  cram  in 
You  always  shall  have,  my  dear  Lord 

of  the  Stannaries. 

Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may; 

•  For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes 

away. 
And  then  people  get  fat. 
And  infirm,  and  —  all  that, 
'   And  a  wig  ( I  confess  it )  so  clumsily  sits. 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out 
of  their  wits; 

■  Thy  whiskers,  too,  Yarmouth !  —  alas, 
even  they, 
Tho'  so  rosy  they  burn. 
Too  quickly  must  turn 
(What  a  heart-breaking   change    for 
thy  whiskers ! )  to  Grey. 

•  Then  why,  my  Lord  Warden,  oh !  why 

should  you  fidget 
Your  mind  about  matters  you  don't 
understand  ? 

3  This  and  the  following  are  extracted  from  a 
Work,  which  may,  some  tmie  or  other,  meet  the 
eye  of  the  Public —  entitled  "  Odes  of  Horace. 

I    done  into  English  by  several  Pers;»ns  of  Fashion.' 

4  quid  bellicosus  Cantnb^r.  et  Scythes^ 
Hirpifte    Qui  net  t\    lo^itet,    Hadria 

divisus  of>jeci0,  rtmittas 
qutrrere. 
6  1UC  trtf>idfs  in  usum 

Pcsctnih  crvi  paiua. 

6  /**Sit  retr0 
Itvis  juventtis  tt  dtcor, 

7  pe  lie  Hie  lasch'os  amcrts 
Canttie. 

B  fuguf  una  L  una  rubens  nt'M 

I'tUtM. 

9  quidtrtemis  minorem 

comiliis  animum /aiigus  f 
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Or  why  should  you  write  yourself  down 
for  an  idiot, 
Because  **you^*'*  forsooth,  **  have  tfu 
pen  in  your  hand  !  *' 

• 

Think,  think  how  much  better 
Than  scribbling  a  letter, 
(Which  both  you  and  I 
Should  avoid  by  the  by,) 
How  much  pleasanter  *t  is  to  sit  under 
the  bust 
Of  old  Charley,*  my  friend  here,  and 
drink  like  a  new  one; 
While  Charley  looks  sulky  and  frowns 
at  me,  just 
As   the   Ghost   in   the    Pantomime 

frowns  at  Don  Juan. 
To  Crown  us,  Lord  Warden, 
In  Cumberland's  garden 
Grows  plenty  of  monk's  hood  in  ven- 
omous sprigs : 
While  Otto  of  Roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers 
and  wigs. 

What  youth  of  the  Household  will  cool 
our  Noyau 

In  that  streamlet  delicious, 

That  down  midst  the  dishes. 

All  full  of  gold  fishes, 

Romantic  doth  flow?  — 

Or  who  will  repair 

Unto  Manchester  Square, 
And  see  if  the   gentle   Marchesa  be 
there? 

Go — bid  her  haste  hither, 
And  let  her  bring  with  her 

1  cur  non  mb  altn  vtl  pUUmt^  vtl  hoc 
pinu  jaetMits  tic  ttmtrt, 

2  Cliarlct  Fox. 

3  rosA 
C€tn»t  Microti  eapitUt^ 

dum  licet,  Astyriuqut  nmrdo 
Petmmus  uncti, 

4  ^is  pH9r  ocitu 
rtsiingmt  arcUntis  Faierni 

^ocula  pr;etcreunte  lympha  ? 
6  muU clicUt  d^rmo 

Lyden  ? 
6      cburnm^  dicm£*t  cum  (jtra  (^.  liar-a) 


The  newest  No-Popery  Sermon  that 's 

going  — 
^   Oh !    let   her   come,    with    her  dark 

tresses  flowing, 
All  gentle  and  juvenile,  curly  and  gay, 
In    the    manner     of  —  Ackermann'^ 

Dresses  for  May! 

HORACE,   ODE  XXH.   LIB.  I. 

FREELY   TRANSLATED   BY   LORD  SLOOM. 

*  The  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  pure, 

(If  not  his  own,  at  least  his  Prince's) 
Thro*  toil  and  danger  walks  secure, 
Looks    big   and    black   and  nevct 
winces. 

•  No  want  has  he  of  sword  or  dagger, 

Cockt  hat  or  ringlets  of  Geramb; 
Tho'    Peers   may  laugh    and   Papists 
swagger. 
He  doesn't  care  one  single  damn. 

^^  Whether  midst  Irish  chairmen  going. 
Or  thro'  St.  Giles's  alleys  dim, 
Mid  drunken  Sheelahs,  blasting,  blow- 
ing, 
No  matter,  't  b  all  one  to  him. 

^^  For  instance,  I,  one  evening  late. 
Upon  a  gay  vacation  sally, 
Singing  the  praise  of  Church  and  State, 
Got    (God   knows   how)   toCrtn- 

'  bourne  Alley. 


10 


mcffmUnm  Lmemmm 
tmore  comam  rtligata  mecU, 
mtez*r  viiet  $ctl*rufme  puna, 
mm  eget  Mauri jacmlU^  mcfue  mrcn, 
n§e  vtmmti9  grmmtdm  mgHtia^ 
Fuset^  phmretrm. 
tixM  per  Syrtes  ittr  mstu^tmSt 
sive/itcturus  per  inkosfituleut 
Catteasttm.  vtiftue  leca/akuUtua 

Umbit  Hydaspts 
The  Nobis  Translator  had,  at  fint,  hid  the 
scene  of  these  Imagioed  danf^ers  of  Ms  Mac  of 
Conscience  among  the  Papists  of  Spaio,  and  had 
traDslated  the  words  *jfu^  hem  faUiloms  lanb«t 
Hydaspes  **  thus  —  "  Tne  /mbling  Spaniard  /a^ 
the  French  ;  "  but,  recollectmr  that  It  is  f  or  i»- 
terest  just  now  to  b«  rsspectful  to  SpamitA  Cath- 
olics (though  there  is  ceruinly  no  earthly  rtutm 
forour  being  even  comn^only  civil  to /risi  o»e»), 
he  altered  the  passige  as  it  stands  at  prtscat. 

11  matufue  m$  mM  h$pm»  m  Smtmi* 

dum  mtmm  cmuie  LsMgwut  et  tdlFm 

ierminum  curis  vmfvr  expedaim, 

fugit  I — 
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When  lo !  an  Irish  Papist  darted 
Across  my  path,  gaunt,  grim,  and 
big  — 

I  did  but  frown  and  off  he  started, 
Scared  at  me  even  without  my  wig. 

*  Yet  a  more  fierce  and  raw-boned  dog 

Goes  not  to  Mass  in  Dublin  City, 

Nor  shakes  his  brogue  o*er  Allen's  Bog, 

Nor  spouts  in  Catholic  Committee. 

*  Oh!     place    roe    midst    O'Rourkes, 

0*Tooles, 
The  ragged  royal-blood  of  Tara; 
Or  place  me  where  Dick  Martin  rules 
The  houseless  wilds  of  Connemara; 

«  Of  Church  and  State  I  Ml  warble  still. 
Though   even   Dick    Martin's    self 
should  grumble; 
Sweet  Church  and  State,  like  Jack  and 
Jill. 

*  So  lovingly  upon  a  hill  — 

Ah !    ne'er   like   Jack   and  Jill   to 
tumble  I 


Icaaaoc  help  calUng  the  reader't  attention  to 
tbe  peculiar  ingenuity  with  which  these  lines  are 
panphraMrd.  Not  to  mention  the  happjr  conver- 
noQ  (A  the  Wolf  Into  a  Papist,  (seeing  ihat 
Roamhn  was  sncklad  by  a  woU,  that  Rome  was 
founded  by  Romulus,  and  that  the  Pope  has  al- 
ways reigned  at  Rome,)  tliere  is  something  par- 
ticularly neat  in  supposing  "  uitra  Urmxnnm  "  •'^ 
•    b;  and  t 


J  then  the  modest  coo- 

•ciousness  with  which  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Translator  has  avoided  touching  upon  the  words 
'*  cmris  txpeditis**  (or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
fead.'*r«a»ir  expedHu.*')vA  the  felicitous  idea 
of  hb  being  "  imtrmis  '*  when  "  without  his  wig," 
are  altogetner  the  most  delectable  spedmcos  of 
pwiphrase  in  our  language. 

1     amaU  4«rtentHm  ntqite  mUUarh 
Dmmmma  lot  is  alit  mtcuUH*^ 
mtcjmbtt  Ulbugtmerat  Uamum 
arida  nutrix. 
\  /Mr  mt  pif^is  nbi  nulla  cam^is 

arhcr  entwa  recreatur  attra : 
fmad  la/Ms  mundi,  nehulte,  mabaqtie 
Ju^«r  urgtt. 

I  most  here  remark,  that  the  said  Dick  Martin 
btfaig  a  very  good  fellow,  it  was  not  at  all  fair  to 
■the  a  **  mkUmlupiUr  *'  of  him. 

%  dmlct  ridentem  Lntmgtn  amah0y 

fhtUt  lo^ntn^m, 

4  Then  caooot  be  imagined  a  more  happy 
illastration  of  the  inscparabilitv  of  Church  and 
State,  and  their  (what  is  called)  "  standing  and 
fallinf  lofetlimr,'^  than  this  aodtnt  apok>f^  of 


THE  NEW   COSTUME  OF  THE 
MINISTERS. 

ncva  wKmsira  cremvii. 

Ovid.  '*  Mttamorpk  *'  1.  i.  v.  437. 

Having  sent  off  the  troops  of  brave 
Major  Camac, 

With  a  swinging  horse-tail  at  each  valor- 
ous back, 

And  such  helmets,  God  bless  us  I  as  never 
deckt  any 

Male  creature  before,  except  Signor 
Giovanni  — 

**Let  *s  see,"  said  the  Regent  (like 
Titus,  perplext 

With  the  autics  of  empire,)  **  whom 
shall  I  dress  next?** 

He  looks  in  the  glass — but  perfection 

is  there. 
Wig,  whiskers,  and  chin-tufts  all  right  to 

a  hair;* 
Not  a  single  ^jr-curl  on  his  forehead  he 

traces  — 
For  curls  are  like  Ministers,  strange  as 

the  case  is. 
The  falser  they  are,  the  more  firm   in 

their  places. 
His  coat  he  next  views  —  but  the  coat 

who  could  doubt? 
For  his  Yarmouth's  own  Frenchified  hand 

cut  it  out; 
Every  pucker  and  seam  were  made  mat- 
ters of  state, 
And   a   Grand  Household  Council  was 

held  on  each  plait. 

Then  whom  shall  he  dress?  shall  he 
new-rig  his  brother. 
Great   Cumberland's   Duke,  with   some 
kickshaw  or  other? 

Jade  and  Jill.    Jack,  of  course,  rspresents  the 
State  in  this  ingenious  little  AUqpry. 
Jack  fell  down. 
And  broke  his  Crtmm, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
5  That  model  of  Princes,  the  Kmpcror  Corn- 
modus,  was  particularly  luxurious  in  the  dressing 
and  omamentini?  of  his  hair.     His  conscience, 
however,  would  not  sutler  him  to  trust  himself 
with  a  Ixirbcr,  and  he  us?d,  accnrdinglv,  to  bum 
off   his   l>card — '* timnrf  f^msirrfs,''  say*    I^m- 
pridius      ('*  //«/.  Au^it.  Scrtftor  ")    The  dis- 
solute /VMk\%  Verus  too  was  equallv  attentive  to 
the  decoration  of  his  wig.    (See  Jul.  Capitoltn.) 
—  Indeed,  this  was  not  the  only  princely  trait  la 
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And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian- 
like  shapes 

For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory 
capes. 

Ah !  no  —  here  his  ardor  would  meet 
with  delays, 

For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  packt  up 
in  new  Stays, 

So  complete  for  the  winter,  he  saw  very 
plain 

'T  would  be  devilish  hard  work  to  ««• 
pack  him  again. 

So  what  *s  to  be  done?  —  there  *s 
the  Ministers,  bless  'em  !  — 

As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  should  n*t 
he  dress  *em? 

**  An  excellent  thought  1  —  call  the  tail- 
ors —  be  nimble  — 

*'  Let  Cum  bring  his  spy-glass,  and  Hert- 
ford her  thimble; 

**  While  Yarmouth  shall  give  us,  in  spite 
of  all  quizzers, 

•*The  last  Paris  cut  with  his  true  Gallic 
scissors." 

So  saying,  he  calls  Castlereagh,  and 
the  rest 

Of  his  heaven -born  statesmen,  to  come 
and  be  drest. 

While  Yarmouth,  with  snip-like  and 
brisk  expedition. 

Cuts  up  all  at  once  a  large  Catholic 
Petition 

In  long  tailors*  measures,  (the  Prince 
crying  **  Well-done  1  **) 

And  first  puts  in  hand  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN   A   LADY   AND   GENTLEMAN, 

UPON  THB  advanta<;b  of  (what  is  callbd) 

"having  law^  on  one's  side." 

The  GeniUman*s  Proposal, 

"  I^eS*  a*ir*at 
S^eipiace^  ei  Ike." 

Comb  fly  to  these  arms  nor  let  beauties 

so  bloomy 

To  one  frigid  owner  be  tied; 

the  chancter  of  Verus.  as  he  had  likewise  a 

roost  hearty  and  dignitied  contempt  for  his  Wife. 

—  Sec  lis  iiisuhing  answer  to  her  in  Spartianus. 

1  la  allusion  to  Lord  EUenborough. 


Your  prudes  may  revile  and  your  oM 
ones  look  gloomy, 
But,  dearest,  we  've  Law  on  our  skle. 

Oh !  think  the  delight  of  two  lovers  con* 
genial, 
Whom  no  dull  decorums  divide; 
Their  error  how  sweet  and  their  raptures  ' 
how  venial. 
When  once  they  *ve  got  Law  on  their 
side. 

*T  is  a  thing  that  in  every  King's  reign 
has  been  done  too: 
Then  why  should  it  now  be  decried? 
If  the  Father  has  done  it  why  should  n't 
the  Son  too? 
For  so  argues  Law  on  our  side. 

And  even  should  our  sweet  violatiOD  of 
duty 
By  cold-blooded  jurors  be  tried. 
They  can  buf  bring  it  in  **  a  misfortune,*' 
my  beauty. 
As  long  as  we  've  Law  on  our  side. 

The  Lady*s  Answer, 

Hold,  hold,  my  good  Sir,  go  a  Uttk 

more  slowly; 

For  grant  me  so  faithless  a  bride, 

Such  •sinners  as  we,  are  a  little  too  hwfy. 

To  hope  to  have  Law  on  our  side. 

Had  you  been  a  great  Prince,  to  whose 

star  shining  o'er  *em 

The  People  should  look  for  their  guide. 

Then   your    Highness    (and  welcome  I) 

might  kick  down  decorum  — 

You  'd  always  have  Law  on  your  side. 

Were  you  even  an  old  Marquis,  in  mb- 
chief  grown  hoary, 
Whose  heart  tho'  it  long  ago  died 
To  the  pleasures  of  vice,  is  alive  to  its 
glory— 
You  still  would  have  Law  on  your  side. 

But  for  you.  Sir,  Crim.  Con.  b  a  path 
full  of  troubles; 
By  my  advice  therefore  abide, 
And  leave  the  pursuit  to  those  IVxdccs 
an'l  Nobles 
Who  have  suck  a  Law  on  their  side. 
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OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS 

FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  THE   NEW 
THEATRE  OF   ST.    STEPHEN, 

INTI^IDCD  TO  HAVE  BB8N  SPOKEN  BY  THE 
PROPRirroV  IN  FULL  COSTVMB,  ON  THB  24TH 
or  NOVBMBKR,    l8l2. 

This  day  aNew  House  for  your  edification 

Wc  open,  most  thinking  and  right- 
beaded  nation ! 

Excuse  the  materials  —  iho'  rotten  and 
bad. 

They  're  the  best  that  for  money  just 
now  could  be  had; 

And  if  echo  the  charm  of  such  houses 
should  be. 

You  will  find  it  shall  echo  my  speech  to 
aT. 

As  for  actors,  we've  got  the  old  Com- 
pany yet. 

The  same  motley,  odd,  tragi-comical  set; 

And  considering  they  all  were  but  clerks 
t*  other  day. 

It  b  truly  surprising  how  well  they  can 
play. 

Our  Manager,^  (he  who  in  Ulster  was 
nurst, 

And  sung  Erin  go  Bragh  for  the  gal- 
leries first, 

But  on  finding  /^//-interest  a  much  better 
thing. 

Changed  his  note  of  a  sudden  to  God 
save  the  King,) 

Still  wise  as  he  's  blooming  and  fat  as 
he  's  clever. 

Himself  and  his  speeches  as  lengthy  as 
ever. 

Here  offers  you  still  the  full  use  of  his 
breath. 

Your  devoted  and  long-winded  proser 
till  death. 

You  remember  last  season,  when  things 

went  perverse  on, 
Wc  had  to  engage  (as  a  block  to  rehearse 

on) 
One  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  good  sort  of  person, 
\Yho  's  also  employed  for  this  season  to 

play. 
In  "  Raising  the  Wind,*'  and  *•  the  Devil 

to  Pay."  « 

1  Lord  Castlereagh. 

S  He  had  recently  been  appointed  Chancellor 
fl(  the  Excbequcn 


We  expect  too — at  least  we  'vc  been 
plotting  and  planning —  " 

To  get  that  great  actor  from  Liverpool, 
Canning  ; 

And,  as  at  the  Circus  there  's  nothing 
attracts 

Like  a  good  single  combat  brought  in 
'twixt  the  acts, 

If  the  Manager  should,  with  the  help 
of  Sir  Popham, 

Get  up  new  diversions  and  Canning 
should  stop  'em. 

Who  knows  but  we  *11  have  to  announce 
in  the  papers, 

'*  Grand  fight  —  second  time  —  with  ad- 
ditional capers.'* 

Be  your  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  hum- 
drum, or  sad, 

There  is  plenty  of  each  in  this  House 
to  be  had. 

Where  our  Manager  ruleth,  there  weep- 
ing will  be, 

For  a  dead  hand  at  tragedy  always  was 
he; 

And  there  never  was  dealer  in  dagger 
and  cup. 

Who  so  smilingly  got  all  his  tragedies 
up. 

His  powers  poor  Ireland  will  never  for- 
get, 

And  the  widows  of  Walcheren  weep  o'er 
them  yet. 

So  much  for  the  actors ;  —  for  secret 
machinery. 

Traps,  and  deceptions,  and  shifting  of 
scenery, 

Yarmouth  and  Cum  are  the  best  we  can 
find. 

To  transact  all  that  trickery  business  be- 
hind. 

The  former  's  employed  too  to  teach  us 
French  jigs, 

Keep  the  whiskers  in  curl  and  look  after 
the  wigs. 

Li  taking  my  leave  now,  I  've  only 
to  say, 

A  few  Seats  in  the  House ^  not  as  yet 
sold  away. 

May  be  had  of  the  Manager,  Pat  Cas- 
tlereagh. 
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.  THE  SALE  OF  THE  TOOLS. 
Instmmenia  regni,  —  TxaTus. 
Herb  *s  a  choice  set  of  Tools  for  you, 

Ge'mmen  and  Ladies, 
They  *Il  fit  you  quite  handy,  whatever 

your  trade  is ; 
(Except    it    be    Cabinet-making; — no 

doubt, 
In  that  delicate  service  they  *re  rather 

worn  out  ; 
TTio'  their  owner,  bright  youth  1  if  he  'd 

had  his  own  will, 
Would  have   bungled  away  with  them 

joyously  still.) 
You  see  they  *ve  been  pretty  well  hackt 

—  and  alack ! 
What   tool  is   there    job   after   job   will 

not  hack? 
Their   edge   is   but   dullish   it   must   be 

con  f  est, 
And  their  temper,  like  Ellenborough's, 

none  of  the  best  ; 
But  you  Ml  find  them  good  hard-working 

Tools,  upon  trying, 
Were  *t  but  for  their  brass  they  are  well 

worth  the  buying; 
They    *re    famous    for    making    blinds^ 

sliders^  and  scrtenSy 
And  are  some  of  them  excellent  turning 

machines. 

The  first  Tool  I  Ml  put  up  (they  call 

it  a   Chancellor), 
Heavy  concern  to  both  purchaser  and 

seller. 
Tho'   made  of   pig  iron  yet  worthy  of 

note  *t  is, 
T  is  ready  to  melt  at  a  half  minute's 

notice.* 
Who  bids?     Gentle  buyer!  *t  will  turn 

as  thou  shapest ; 
T  will   make   a  good   thumb-screw  to 

torture  a  Papist  ; 
Or  else  a  cramp*iron  to  stick  in  the  wall 
Of    some   church    that   old   women    arc 

fearful    will    fall ; 
Or  better,  perhaps,   (for  I  *m  guessing 

at  random,) 
A  heavy  drag-chain  for  some  Lawyer's 

old   Tandem, 


1  An  allusion  to  Lord  £ldon*8  lachrymose 
tendencies. 


Will  nobody  bid  ?     It  is  cheap,  I  am  sure, 

Sir  — 
Once,   twice,  —  going,   going,  —  thrice, 

gone!  —  it  is  yours.  Sir. 
To   pay   ready   money   you    sha'n*t  be 

distrest. 
As  a  bill  at  long  date  suits  the  Chancelkv 

best. 

Come,  where  's  the  next  Tool? — Oh! 

*t  is  here  in  a  trice  — 
This  implement,  Ge'mmen,  at  first  was 

a  Vice; 
(A  tenacious  and  close  sort  of  tool  that 

will  let 
Nothing  out  of  its  grasp  it  once  happens 

to  get ; ) 
But  it  since  has  received  a  new  coating 

of   Tin, 
Bright  enough  for  a  Prince   to  behold 

himself  in. 
Come,  what  shall  we  say  for  it  ?  briskly ! 

bid  on, 
We  Ml  the  sooner  get  rid  of  it  —  going  — 

quite  gone. 
God  be  with  it,  such  toob,  if  not  quickly 

knockt  down, 
Might   at   last   cost   their  owner — bow 

much?  why,  a  Crown  J 

The  hext  Tool  I  Ml  set  up  has  haidly 

had  handsel  or 
Trial  as  yet  and  is  also  a  Chancellor  — 
Such  dull  things  as  these  should  be  sold 

by  the  gross; 
Yet,  dull  as  it  is,  't  will  be  found  to  shave 

elosty 
And  like  ^^/r  close  shavers,  some  courage 

to  gather, 
This  blade  first  began  by  a  flourish  on 

leather,'^ 
You  shall   have  it  for  nothing — then, 

marvel  with  me 
At    the    terrible   tinkering  work   there 

must  be, 
Where  a  Tool  such  as  this  Is  (I  Ml  leave 

you  to  judge  it) 
Is  placed  by  ill  luck  at  the  top  of  /i/ 

Budget! 

2  "  Of  the  taxes  proposed  by  Mr.  Vtmlttart. 
that  principally  opnosed  in  Parliament  «••  ^ 
addiuonal  duty  on  leather.  **—^n«.  K^gt^v^* 
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UTTLE  MAN  AND  LITTLE  SOUL. 

A   BALLAD. 

T9tketmnt  0/  **Thert  toeua  lUtle  man,  ami  he 
wooed  a  lUtle  maid.** 

OUJCeATBO  TO  TMS  RT.   HON.    CHAKLBS  ABBOT. 

arcades  amko 
H  ckuX'Ore  pare*. 

Thbrb  was  a  little  Man  and  he  had  a 

little  Soul, 
And  he  said,  **  Little  Soul,  let    us  try, 
try,  try, 
"  Whether  it  *s  within  our  reach 
**  To  make  up  a  little  Speech, 
"Just  between  little  you  and  little  I,  I,  I, 
**  Just  between  little  you  and  little  I!  " 

Then  said  his  little  Soul, 
Peeping  from  her  little  hole, 
"I  protest,   little  Man,   you  are  stout, 
stout,  stout, 
•*  But,  if  it  *s  not  uncivil, 
**  Pray  tell  me  what  the  devil, 
"Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about, 

bout,  bout, 
"  Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about  ?  ** 

The  little  Man  loolct  big, 
With  the  assistance  of  his  wig. 
And  he   called  his  little  Soul  to  order, 
order,  order. 
Till  she  feared  he  *d  make  her  jog  in 
To  jail,  like  Thomas  Crogg.in, 
(As  she  was  n't  Duke  or  firl)  to  re- 
ward her,  ward  hpr,  ward  her, 
As  she  was  n't  Duke  or  Earl,  to  re- 
ward her. 

The  little  Man  then  spoke, 
"  Little  soul,  it  is  no  joke, 
'*For  as  sure  as  Jacky  Fuller  loves  a 
sup,  sup,  sup, 
•*  I  will  tell  the  Prince  and  People 
**  What  I  think  of  Church  and  Stee- 
ple, 
**  And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them 
up,  up,  up, 
"And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop 
them  up." 

Away  then,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Uttle  Man  and  little  Soul 
Went   and  spoke  their  little  speech  to 
a  tittle,  tittle,  tittle. 
And  the  world  all  declare 
That  this  priggish  little  pair 


Never  yet  in  all  their  lives  lookt  so  little, 
little,  little, 
Never  yet  in  all  their  lives   lookt  so 
little  ! 

REINFORCEMENTS   FOR  LORD 
WELLINGTON. 

tuosque  tibi  cotnmeneUU  Troja  Penates 
kos  cafe/atorum  comsUs.  V  erci  l. 

1813. 
As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily 

got. 
And  the  Marshal  must  have  them  —  pray, 

why  should  we  not. 
As  the  last  and,  I  grant  it,  the  worst  of 

our  loans  to  him. 
Ship  off  the  Ministry,  body  and  bones  to 

him? 
There  *s  not  in  all  England,  I  'd  venture 

to  swear. 
Any  men  we  could  half  so  conveniently 

spare; 
And    tho'    they    've   been    helping    the 

French  for  years  past, 
We  may  thus  make  them  useful  to  Eng- 
land at  last. 
Castlereagh    in   our   sieges   might   save 

some  disgraces, 
Being  used  to  the  taking  and  keeping  of 

places  ; 
And  Volunteer  Canning,  still  ready  for 

-   joining. 
Might  show  off  his  talent  for  sly  under- 
mining. 
Could  the   Household  but  spare  us  its 

glory  and  pride. 
Old  Headfort  at  hom^works  again  might 

be  tried. 
And  the  Chief  Justice  make  a  bold  charge 

at  his  side : 
While  Vansiltart  could  victual  the  troops 

upon  tick^ 
And  the  Doctor  look  after  the  baggage 

and  sick. 

Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  the  great  Regent 

himself 
Should  in  times  such  as  these  stay  at 

home  on  the  shelf: 
Tho*  thro*  narrow  defiles  he  's  not  fitted 

to  pass. 
Yet  who  could  resist,  if  he  bore  down 

en  masse  ^ 
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And  tho'  oft  of  an  evening  perhaps  he 

might  prove, 
Like  our  Spanish  confederates,  **  unable 

to  move,*'^ 
Yet  there  's  ^«^  thing  in  war  of  advantage 

unbounded, 
Which  is,  that  he  could  not  with  ease  be 

surrounded. 

In  my  next  I  shall  sing  of  their  arms 
and  equipment; 
At  present  no  more,  but  —  good  luck  to 
the  shipment ! 

HORACE,  ODE   I.   LIB.   III. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

cdi/ro/aHHm  xntlg^ts  et  arceo : 
/avtt€  liMguis :  carmip$a  mom  prims 
audita  Musarum  uuerdos 
virgiMibus  puerisque  caMto, 
regMm  timeMdorum  i«  proprios  greges^ 
reges  im  ipsos  imperium  estjovu. 

1813. 
I  HATE  thee,  oh,  Mob,  as  my  Lady  hates 
delf; 
To  Sir  Francis  I  Ml  give  up  thy  claps 
and  thy  hisses, 
Leave  old  Magna  Charta  to  shift  for  it- 
self, 
And,  like   Godwin,  write   books   for 
young  masters  and  misses. 
Oh !  it  is  not  high  rank  that  can  make 
the  heart  merry, 
Even  monarchs  themselves  are  not  fiee 
from  mishap: 
Tho*   the    Lords    of    Westphalia    must 
quake  before  Jerry, 
Poor  Jerry  himself  has  to  quake  before 
Nap. 


HORACE,   ODE   XXXVIII.   LIB.   I. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

persicos  odi,  Ptur,  adparaius  ; 
dtsplUeMt  Mtxa  philyra  coroM/r  ; 
mitte  scctari,  Rosa  quo  locorum 
sera  moretur. 

TRAN5LATSD  BY  A  TRKASORV  CL8RK,  WHILB 
WAITING  DINNER  FOB  THB  BIGHT  HON. 
GEORCB   BOSE. 

Boy,  tell  the  Cook  that  I  hate  all  nick- 

nackeries. 
Fricassees,  vol-au-vents,  puffs,  and  gim- 

crackeries  — 

1  The  character  given  to  the  Spanish  soldier, 
in  Sir  John  Murray's  memorable  despatch. 


Six  by  the  Horse-Guards !  —  old  Georgy 
is  late  — 

But  come  —  lay  the  table-doth  —  zounds ! 
do  not  wait. 

Nor  stop  to  inquire,  while  the  dinner  is 
staying. 

At  which  of  his  places  Old  Rose  is  de- 
laying !  * 


IMPROMPTU. 

UPON  BEING  OBLIGBO  TO  I^AVB  A  PLBASANT 
PARTY,  FROM  THB  WANT  OF  A  FAIR  Of 
BREBCHB5  TO   DRBSS  FOR  OINKBR  IN. 

1810. 

Between  Adam  and  me  the  great  dif- 
ference is, 
Tho*  a  paradise  each  has  been  forced 
to  resign. 
That  he  never  wore  breeches,  till  turne<f 
out  of  his. 
While  for  want  of  my  breeches,  I  'm 
banisht  from  mine. 


LORD  WELLINGTON  AND  THE 

MINISTERS. 

■81J. 
So  gently  in  peace  Alcibiades  smiled. 
While  in  battle  he  shone  forth  so  ter- 
ribly grand. 
That   the  emblem   they  graved  on  his 
seal,  was  a  child 
With  a  thunderbolt  placed  in  its  in- 
nocent hand. 


2  The  literal  closeness  of  the  version  here 
cannot  but  be  admired.  The  Translator  hat 
added  a  lon^,  erudite,  auid  6owery  note  upoo 
Koui,  of  which  I  can  merely  give  a  specimen) 
at  present.  In  the  first  place,  ne  ransacks  the  , 
Routrium  PolUicnm  of  tnc  Per*i^n  poet  Sadi, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  Poiitumi  Roars, 
to  match  the  gentleman  in  the  text—  bol  in  vain : 
he  then  tells  us  that  Cicero  accused  Vcrrcs  iA 
reposing  upon  a  cushion  **  Melitensi  ros.f  far- 
turn,"  whicn,  from  the  odd  mixture  of  words,  be 
snppos js  to  be  a  kind  of  iruk  Bed  of  Roses,  like 
Lord  Castlereagh's.  The  learned  Qcrk  not 
favors  us  with  some  remarks  upon  a  well- 
know  punning  epitaph  on  fair  Rosamond,  and 
expresses  a  most  loyal  hope,  that,  if  "  Rom 
muMda  **  mean  "  a  Rose  with  dean  hands  **  it 
may  be  found  applicable  to  the  Right  Homt- 
able  Rose  in  Question.  He  then  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  tne  **  Rosa  aurta**  which,  though 
descriptive  in  one  sense  of  the  old  Treasury 
Statesman,  yet  as  being  coaseciated  and  won 
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Oh  Wellington,  long  as  such  Ministers 
wield 
Your  magnificenr  arm,  the  same  em- 
blem will  do; 

bjr  the  Pope,  must  of  course  not  be  brought  into 
the  same  atmosphere  wiih  hisn.     Lastly,  in  rcf- 
!  to  the  words  '^old  Ro8»."  he  winds  up 


For  while  they  *re  in  the  Council  zxAyou 
in  the  Field, 
We  've  the  babies  in  them^  and  the  " 
thunder  in  you  ! 

with  the  patheUc  lamentaUon  of  the  Poet  '*cm»- 
umtisM  Aosas."  The  whole  note  indeed  shows 
a  knowledge  of  Roses,  that  is  quite  edifying. 


Tub  following  trifles,  having  enjoyed  in  their  circulation  through  the  news- 
papers all  the  celebrity  and  length  of  life  to  which  they  were  entitled,  would  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  quietly  into  oblivion  without  pretending  to  any  further  dis> 
tioction,  had  they  not  already  been  published,  in  a  collective  form,  both  in  London 
tod  Paris,  and,  in  each  case,  been  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  productions, 
to  which,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  the  author  of  the  following  pages  has  no 
dtim.  A  natural  desire  to  separate  his  own  property,  worthless  as  it  is,  from  that 
of  others,  is,  he  begs  to  say,  the  chief  motive  of  the  publication  of  this  volume. 


TO  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

4^art  catuam  n^mmis, 
tdrmmm*  mort*  kcc  tui 
mgwmn  dedtre^  an  noifum  hoc 
ttcuta  marum  regula,  AusoNius. 

1816. 

Snt  Hudson  Lows,  Sir  Hudson  Low^ 
I'By  name,  and  ah !  by  nature  so) 

As  thou  art  fond  of  persecutions, 
Perhaps  thou  'st  read,  or  heard  repeated, 
How  Captain  Gulliver  was  treated. 

When  thrown  among  the  Lilliputians. 

Tbcy  tied  him  down  —  these  little  men 

did  — 
And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  Mighty  Man's  protuberance. 
They  did  so  strut !  —  upon  my  soul, 
It  must  have  been  extremely  droll 

To  see  their  pigmy  pride* s  exuberance ! 

And  bow  the  doughty  mannikins 
Amused  themselves  with  sticking  pins 

And    needles    in    the    great    man's 
breeches : 
And  how  some  very  little  things. 
That  past  for  Lords,  on  scaffoldings 

Got  up  and  worried  him  with  speeches. 

Alas,  alas !  that  it  should  happen 

To  mighty  men  to  be  caught  napping !  — 

Tho*  different  too  these  persecutions; 
For  Gulliver,  there ^  took  the  nap. 
While,  here^  the  Nap,  oh  sad  nushap. 

Is  taken  by  the  Lilliputians  1 


AMATORY  COLLOQUY  BETWEEN 
BANK  AND  GOVERNMENT. 
i8a6. 
BANK. 

Is  .all  then   forgotten?    those  amorous 
pranks 
You  and  I  in  our  youth,  my  dear  Gov- 
ernment, played; 
When  you  called  me  the  fondest,  the 
truest  of  Banks, 
And  enjoyed  the  endearing  adwtnces  I 
made! 

When  left  to  ourselves,  unmolested  and 
free. 
To  do  all  that  a  dashing  young  couple 
should  do, 
A  law  against  paying  was  laid  upon  me, 
But   none  against  owing,  dear  help- 
mate, on  you. 

And  is  it  then  vanisht?  —  that  "  hour  (as 
Othello 
So  happily  calls  it)  of  Love  and  Di- 
rection^**^ 
And  must  we,  like  other  fond  doves,  my 
dear  fellow. 
Grow  good  in  our  old  age  and  cut  the 
connection  ? 


Of  love,  of  worldly 


—  "  An  hour 
sad  directioo.** 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Even  so,  my  beloved  Mrs.  Bank,  it  must 
be; 
This  paying  in  cash  plays   the   devil 
with  wooing :  ^ 
We  've  both  had  our  swing,  but  I  plainly 
foresee 
There  must  soon  be  a  stop  to  our  bill- 
ing  and  cooing. 

Propagation  in  reason  —  a  small  child  or 
two  — 
Even  Reverend  Malthus  himself  b  a 
friend  to; 
The  issue  of  some  folks  b  moderate  and 
few  — 
But   ours^  my  dear   corporate   Bank, 
there  's  no  end  tol 

So  —  hard  tho*  it  be  on  a  .pair,  who  *ve 
alrcadv 
Disposed  of  so  many  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence; 
And  in  spite  of  that  pink  of  prosperity, 
Freddy,* 
So  lavish  of   cash  and  so  sparing  of 
sense  — 

The  day  is  at  hand,  my  Papyria*  Venus, 
When  —  high  as  we  once  used  to  carry 
our  capers  — 
Those  soft  bilUt-dotix  we  're  now  passing 
between  us. 
Will  serve  but  to  keep  Mrs.  Coutts  in 
curl-papers: 

And  when  —  if  we  slillmusi  continue  our 
love, 
(After  all  that  has  past)  —  our  amour, 
it  is  clear, 
Like  that  which  Miss  Danae  managed 
with  Jove, 
Must  all  be  transacted  in  bullion,  my 

dear! 
Febmaryt  t8a6. 

1  It  appears,  however,  Huit  Ovid  wa»  a  friend 
to  the  resumption  of  payment  in  specie :  — 

— —  *'J!fum,  specie  cttieste  rcsumpld, 
butibus  imp0SMity  venitgue  saluiifer  urbi." 
Afet.  1.  15.  T.  743' 

2  Honorable  Frederick  Robinson. 

3  So   called,    to   dintinpitsh    her   from    the 
"Amw"  or  Goidm  Venitt. 


DIALOGUE  BEIWEEN  A  SOVER- 
EIGN AND  A  ONE  POUND  NOTE. 

"  o  ego  nan  fellx^  quam  tu/ugis^  mi  ^mvet  mcra 
agna  iupos,  capreaqut  Uones."  Uok. 

Said  a  Sovereign  to  a  Note, 
In  the  pocket  of  my  coal. 

Where  they  met  in  a  neat  purse  of  leather, 
•*  How  happens  it,  I  prithee, 
"  That,  tho'  I  *m  wedded  with  thee, 

**  Fair  Pound,  we  can  never  live  together? 

"  Like  your  sex,  fond  of  change , 
**  With  Silver  foxx  can  range, 
"  And   of  lots  of  young  sixpences  be 
mother; 
•*  While  with  me —  upon  my  word, 
"  Not  my  Lady  and  my  Lord 
•<  Of  Westmouth  see  so  little  of  eadi 
other  1" 

The  indignant  Note  replied 
(Lying  crumpled  by  bis  side), 
**  Shame,  shame,  it  n  yourself  Xh2l  roam. 
Sir  — 
**  One  cannot  look  askance, 
••But,  whip !  you  *re  off  to  France, 
**  Leaving  nothmg  but  old  rags  at  home. 
Sir. 

••  Your  scampering  began 

••  From  the  moment  ftirson  Van, 

••  Poor  man,  made  us  CHt  in  Love's  fet- 
ter; 
••  •  For  better  or  for  worse ' 
••  Is  the  usual  marriage  curse, 

•*  But  ours  is  all  •  worse '  and  no  *  better.* 

•*  In  vain  are  laws  past, 

•*  There  's  nothing  holds  you  fast, 
•'Tho*   you  know,  sweet  Sovereign,  I 
adore  you  — 

••  At  the  smallest  hint  in  life, 

**  You  forsake  your  lawful  wife, 
**  As  other  Sovereigns  did  before  you. 

••  I  flirt  with  ^Iver,  true  — 
•*  But  what  can  ladies  do« 
•*  When  disowned  by  their  natwral  pro- 
tectors? 
••  And  as  to  falsehood,  stuff  1 
••  I  shall  soon  he  false  enough, 
••  When  I  get  among  those  wicked  Bank 
Directors.** 
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The  Sovereign,  smiling  on  her, 
Now  swore  upon  his  honor, 

To  be  henceforth  domestic  and  loyal; 
But,  within  an  hour  or  two, 
Why — I  sold  him  to  a  Jew, 

And  he  's  now  at  No.  lo,  Palais  Royal. 

AN  EXPOSTULATION  TO   LORD 
KING. 

^*  fmm  iUu^memf  rex  magne^  lahcmm  f  * 
Ykrgil. 
1826. 
How  can  you,  my  Lord,  thus  delight,  to 
torment  all 
The  Peers  of  the  realm  about  cheapen- 
ing their  corn,^ 
When  you  know,  if  one  hasn't  a  very 
high  rental, 
T  is  hardly  worth  while  being  very 
high  born? 

Why  bore  them  so  rudely,  each  night  of 
your  life, 
On  a  question,  my  Lord,  there  *s  so 
much  to  abhor  in? 
A  question  —  like  asking  one,  **  How  is 
your  wife?  **  — 
At  once  so  confounded  domistic  and 
foreign. 

As  to  weavers,  no  matter  how  poorly 
they  feast; 
But  Peers  and  such  animals,  fed  up 
for  show, 
(Like  the  well-physickt  elephant,  lately 
deceased,) 
Take  a  wonderful  quantum  of  cram- 
ming, you  know. 

You  might   see,   my  dear  Baron,    how 
bored  and  distrest 
Were  their  high  noble  hearts  by  your 
merciless  tale. 
When  the  force  of  the  agony  wrung  even 
a  jest 
From   the  frugal   Scotch   wit   of   my 
Lord  Lauderdale !  ' 

1  See  the  proceedinfts  of  the  Lords,  Wednev 
^,  March  t,  1826,  when  Lord  Kina:  wa^  '^e- 
vcrehr  reproTcd  by  Mv«r»l  o4  the  noble  Pcen, 
\tn  naking  so  many  speeches  against  the  Corn 

t  This  f>ob1e  Earl  taid,  that  "  when  he  hp.ird 
toe  petUioa  caaM  from  ladies*  t>out  and  shoe- 


Bright  Peer  (  to  whom  Nature  and  Ber* 
wickshire  gave 
A  humor   endowed  with    effects    so 
.  provoking. 
That  when  the  whole  House  looks  unu- 
sually grave 
You  may  always  conclude  that  Lord 
Lauderdale  *s  )oking  1 

And  then,  thofee  unfortunate  weavers  of 
Perth  — 
Not  to  know  the  vast  difference  Prov- 
idence dooms 
Between  weavers  of  Perth  and  Peers  of 
high  birth, 
*Twixl   those   who   have   Art>- looms, 
and  those  who  've  but  looms ! 

*•  To  talk  narw  of  starving !  **  —  as  great 
Athol  said  •  — 
(And  the  nobles  all  cheered  and  the 
Inshops  all  wondered,) 
**  When  some  years  ago  he  and  others 
had  fed 
"  Of  these  same  hungry  devils  about 
fifteen  hundred!" 

It  follows  from  hence — and  the  Duke*s 
very  words 
Should    be    publisht    wherever   poor 
rogues  of  this  craft  are  — 
That  weavers,  once  rescued  from  starving 
by  Lords, 
Are  lx)und  to  be  starved  by  said  Lords 
ever  after. 

When  Rome  was  uproarious,  her  know- 
ing patricians 
Made  **  Bread  and  the  Circus  '*  a  cure 
for  each  nnv  ; 
But  not  so  the  plan  of  our  noble  phy- 
sicians, 
**No   Bread  and   the  Trcad-mill,*'  *$ 
the  regimen  now. 

makers,  he  thought  it  mii%t  be  ngainst  the  'corns* 
%hich  they  inflicted  on  the  Uir  sex.** 

3  The  Duke  of  Athol  wid,  that  "  at  a  former 
period,  when  these  wearers  were  in  great  d.s 
tress,  the  l.indcd  interest  of  Perth  had  supjxtrted 
i^rxi  of  them.  It  was  a  poor  return  lor  tht%c 
verv  men  now  to  petition  against  the  persons 
who  had  fed  them.'* 
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So  cease,  my  dear  Baron  of  Ockham, 
your  prose, 
As  I  shall  my  poetry  —  neither  con- 
vinces; 
And  all  we  have  spoken  and  written  but 
shows, 
When    you    tread    on  a  nobleman's 
{orn^  how  he  winces. 

THE  SINKING  FUND  CRIED. 

"  Now  what,  we  ask,  is  become  of  this  Sinking 
Fnnd  — these  eight  millions  of  surplus  ^bove 
expenditure,  which  were  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt  by  the  amount  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually?  Where,  indeed,  is 
the  Sinking  Fund  itselt?''—  The  Times 

Take  your  bell,  take  your  bell, 

Good  Crier,  and  tell 
To  the  Bulls  and  the  Bears,  till  their  ears 
are  stunned, 

That,  lost  or  stolen, 

Or  fallen  thro*  a  hole  in 
The  Treasury  floor,  is  the  Sinking  Fund ! 

O  yes !  O  yes ! 
Can  anybody  guess 
What  the  deuce  has  become  of  this  Treas- 
ury wonder? 
It  has  Pitt's  name  on  't. 
All  brass,  in  the  front. 
And  Robinson's  scrawled  with  a  goose- 
quill  under. 

Folks  well  knew  what 
Would  soon  be  its  lot. 
When   Frederick    and  Jenky   set    hob- 
nobbing,* 
And  said  to  each  other, 
•*  Suppose,  dear  brother, 
**  We  make  this  funny  old  Fund  worth 
robbing.** 

We  are  come,  alas ! 

To  a  very  pretty  pass  — 
Eight  Hundred  Millions  of  score,  to  pay. 

With  but  Five  in  the  till. 

To  discharge  the  bill, 
And  even  that  Five,  too,  whipt  away ! 

1  An  improvement,  we  flatter  ourselves,  on 
Lord  L/s  ioke 

2  In  1834,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  was  raised 
by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  the  sum  of  live 


Stop  thief !  stop  thief !  — 
From  the  Sub  to  the  Chief, 
These  Cemmen  of  Finance  are  plundei- 
ing  cattle  — 
Call  the  watch  —  call  Brougham, 
Tell  Joseph  Hume, 
That   best   of   Charleys,    to  spring   his 
rattle. 

Whoever  will  bring 
This  aforesaid  thing 
To  the  well-known  House  of  Bobinsoo 
and  Jenkin, 
Shall  be  paid,  with  thanks. 
In  the  notes  of  banks. 
Whose  Funds  have  all  learned  «•  the  Art 
of  Sinking.** 

O  yes !  O  yes ! 
Can  anybody  guess 
What  the  devil  has  become  of  this  Treas- 
ury wonder? 
It  has  Pitt's  name  on  *t, 
All  brass,  in  the  front, 
And  Robinson*s,  scrawled  with  a  goose- 
quill  under. 

ODE  TO  THE  GODDESS  CERES. 

BY   SIR  THOMAS   LETHBRIDGE. 

"Itgi/erit  Certri  Pkmb0qm.^^  —  Vsacn.. 

Dear  Goddess  of  Corn  whom  the  an- 
cients, we  know, 
(Among   other   odd   whims   of  those 
comical  bodies,) 
Adorned   with   somniferous  pgppies  to 
show 
Thou  wert  always  a  true  Country-gen- 
tleman's  Goddess. 

Behold  in  his  best   shooting-jacket  be- 
fore thee 
An  eloquent  *Squirc,  who  most  hum- 
bly beseeches, 
Great  Queen  of  Mark-lane  (if  the  thing 
does  n't  bore  thee). 
Thou  *lt  read  o*er  the  last  of  his  — 
HtvetAt&X  speeches. 

Ah  !  Ceres,  thou  knowest  not  the  slander 
and  scorn 
Now  heapt  upon   England's  'Squire- 
archy, so  boasted  i 
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Improring  on  Hant,^  't  is  no  longer  the 
Corn, 
Tis  ^^ growers  oi  Corn  that  are  now, 
alas!  roasted. 

In  speeches,  in  books,  in  all  shapes  they 
attack  us  — 
Reviewers,    economists  —  fellows    no 
doubt 
That  you,  my  dear  Ceres  and  Venus  and 
Bacchus 
And  Gods  of  high  fashion,  know  little 
about. 

There  's  Bentham,  whose  English  is  all 
his  own  making,  — 
Who  thinks  just  as  little  of  settling  a 
nation 
As  be  would  of  smoking  his  pipe  or  of 
taking 
(What  he  himself  calls;  his   **  post- 
prandial vibration.'*  * 
• 
There  are  two  Mr.  Mills  too  whom  those 
that  love  reading 
Thro*  all  that  *s  unreadable  call  very 
clever;  — 
Aod  whereas  Mill  Senior  makes  war  on 
good  breeding. 
Mill  Junior  makes  war  on  all  breeding 
whatever ! 

m  short,  my  dear   Goddess,  Old  Eng- 
land 's  divided 
Between  ultra  blockheads  and  super- 
fine sages;  — 
With  which  of  these  classes  we  landlords 
have  sided 
Thou  *lt  find  iq  my  Speech  if  thou  *lt 
read  a  few  pages. 

For  therein  I  *ve  proved  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction 
And  that  of  all  *Squires  I  *ve  the  honor 
of  meeting 
Ihat  'tis  the  most  senseless  and   foul- 
mouthed  detraction 
To  say  that  poor  people  are  fond  of 
cheap  eating. 

1  A  tort  of  "breakhttt-powder,"  composed 
«f  routed  com,  was  about  this  time  introduced 
bf  Mr.  Hoiit,  aa  a  subatitute  for  coffee. 

i  The  rcoerable  Jeremy's  phrase  for  his 
illar-dinncr  walk* 


On  the  contrary,  such  the  **  ehasU  no- 
tions **  •  of  food 
That  dwell  in  each  pale  manufacturer *8 
heart, 
They  would  scorn  any  law,  be  it  ever  so 
good. 
That  would  make  thee,  dear  Goddess, 
less  dear  than  thou  art ! 

And,  oh !  for  Monopoly  what  a  blest  day, 
When  the  Land  and  the  Silk*  shall  in 
fond  combination 
(Like  Suiky  and  Si/Jky,  that  pair  in  the 

play,)*  .  . 

Cry  out  with  one  voice  for  High  Rents 
and  Starvation ! 

Long  life  to  the  Minister  1 — no  matter 
who, 
Or  how  dull  he  may  be,  if  with  digni- 
fied spirit  he 
Keeps  the  ports  shut  —  and  the  people*s 
mouths  loo  — 
We   shall    all    have    a   long   run    of 
Freddy's  prosperity. 

And,  as  for  myseW,  who  *ve,  like  Hanni* 
bal,  sworn 
To  hale  the  whole  crew  who  would 
take  our  rents  from  us, 
Had  England  but  Ofte  to  stand  by  thee, 
Dear  Corn, 
That  last,  honest  Uni-Corn*  would  be 
Sir  Thomas ! 

A   HYMN    OF   WELCOME   AFTER 
THE    RECESS. 

*'  mMt'mms  s«i^mUi»rt$  fitri  ^uusctnda** 
And    now  —  cross-buns    and    pancakes 

o*er  — 
Hail,  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  once  more! 
Thrice    hail    and    welcome.    Houses 
Twain ! 

3  A  phrase  in  one  of  Sir  Thomas*s  last 
speeches. 

4  Great  ciTorts  were,  at  that  time,  making  for 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  silk. 

6  "Road to  Ruin." 

6  This  is  mrant  not  so  much  for  a  pan,  aa 
in  allusion  to  the  natural  historv  of  the  Lniconi, 
which  is  supp<><ked  to  be  something  between  the 
Bos  and  the  Asiryt,  and.  .ts  Rec^'s  Cyclopaslia 
assures  un,  has  4  particular  liking  for  everything 
'*  chaste.*' 
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The  short  eclipse  of  April-Day 
Having  (God  grant  it !)  past  away, 
Collective  VVisdom,  shioe  again ! 

Come,  Ayes  and  Noes,  thro'  thick  and 

thin, — 
With  Paddy  Holmes  for  whipper-in,  — 

Whate'er  the  job,  prepared  to  back  it; 
Come,  voters  of  Supplies  —  bestowers 
Of  jackets  upon  trumpet-blowers. 

At  eighty  mortal  pounds  the  jacket !  * 

Come  —  free,  at  length,  from  Joint-Stock 

cares  — 
Ye  Senators  of  many  Shares, 

Whose  dreams  of  premium  knew  no 
boundary; 
So  fond  of  aught  like  Company, 
That  you  would  even  have  taken  Ua 
(Had  you  been  askt)  with  Mr.  Gonn- 
dry.2 

Come,  matchless  country -gentlemen; 
Come,  wise  Sir  Thomas  —  wisest  then 

When  creeds  and  corn-laws  are  de- 
bated; 
Come,  rival  even  the  Harlot  Red, 
And  show  how  wholly  into  bread 

A  'Squire  is  transubstantiated. 

Come,  Lauderdale,  and  tell  the  world. 
That  —  surely  as  thy  scratch  is  curled. 

As  never  scratch  was  curled  before  — 
Cheap  eating  does  more  harm  than  good. 
And  working-people  spoiled  by  food, 

The  less  they  eat,  will  work  the  more. 

Come,  Goulburn,  with  thy  glib  defence 
(Which  thou  Mst  have  made  for  Peter's 
Pence) 

Of  Church-Rates,  worthy  of  a  halter; 
Two  pipes  of  port  {old  port,  't  was  said 
By  honest  A>?f 'port )  ^  Iwught  and  paid 

By  Papists  for  the  Orange  Altar !  ♦ 

1  An  item  of  expense  which  Mr.  Hume  in 
vain  endeavored  to  get  nd  of: — trumpeters,  it 
appears  like  the  men  u£  All-Suuls,  must  be  '**?«* 
Vfstiti. ' ' 

3  The  gentleman,  lately  before  the  public, 
who  kept  his  /<>/«/-Stock  Tea  Company  ail  to 
hims<;]f.  singing  "Te  so/o  adoro*** 

3  Sir  John  Newport. 

4  This  charge  of  two  pipes  of  port  fortheiac- 
ramental  ^inc  i»  a  precious  specimen  of  the  sort 


Come,  Horton,  with  thy  plan  so  iDcny 
For  peopling  Canada  from  Kerry  — 

Not  so  moch  rendering  Ireland  quiet. 
As  grafting  on  the  dull  Canadians 
That  liveliest  of  earth's  contagions. 

The  ^»^-pock  of  Hibernian  lioi  1 

Come  all,  in  short,  ye  wondroos  men 
Of  wit  and  wisdom,  come  again; 

Tho*  short  your  absence,  all  deplore 
it  — 
Oh,  come  and  show,  wbate*er  men  say, 
That  you  can  after  April -Day, 

Be  just  as  —  sapient  as  before  it. 

MEMORABILIA  OF  LAST  WEEK. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    I3,  1826. 

Thb  Budget  —  quite  charming  and  witty 
—  no  hearing. 
For    plaudits   and    laughs,   the  good 
things  that  were  in  it ;  — 
Great  comfort  to  find,  tho*  the  Speech 
is  n*t  eheerimg. 
That  all  its  gay  auditors  were  every 
minute. 

What,   still  more    prosperity! — mercy 
upon  us, 
•«  This  boy  MI  be  the  death  of  me"  — 
oft  as,  already. 
Such  smooth  Budgeteers  have  genteelly 
undone  us. 
For  Ruin  made  easy  there 's  no  one 
like  Freddy. 

TUESDAY. 

Much    grave  apprehension   exprest   hf 
the  Peers, 
Lest  —  calling  to  life  the  old  Peacfaums 
and  Lockitts  — 
The  large  stock  of  gold  we  're  to  have 
in  three  years. 
Should  all  find  its  way  into  highwa^r* 
men's  pockets !  ^ 


of  rates  levied  upon  their  Cath<4ic  fdknr<iMairi»^ 
ioners  by  the  Insh  Protestanu. 

*'  Th«  thirat  that  from  the  wmiI  doch  riae 
Doth  ask  a  drink  diiriae.*' 
6  "Another  objection  to  a  metallic  currnxy 
was,  that  it  produced  a  greater  Dumber  uf  high- 
way robberies."  —  DeinU*  in  the  L^rdt. 
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WEDNESDAY. 
Little  doing —  for  sacred,  oh  Wednesday, 
thou  art 
To  the  scven-o* -clock  joysot  full  many 
a  table  — 
When  tht  Members  all  meet,  to  make 
much  of  that  part. 
With  which  they  so  rashly  fell  out  in 
the  Fable. 

It  appeared,   the*,   to-night,   that  —  as 
church-wardens  yearly. 
Eat  up  a  small  baby  —  those  cormo- 
rant sinners. 
The  Bankrupt-Commissioners,  bolt  very 
nearly 
A  moderate-sized  bankrupt,  toutchaud^ 
for  their  dinners !  ^ 

Nota  bene  —  a  rumor  to-day,  in  the  City, 

"Mr.  Robinson  just  has  resigned*'  — 
what  a  pity ! 

The  Bolls  and  the  Bears  all  fell  a  sob- 
bing. 

When  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Cock  Robin  / 

While  thus,  to  the  nursery  tune,  so 
pretty, 

A  murmuring  5/^f^-dove  breathed  her 
ditty :  — 

Alas,  poor  Robin,  he  crowed  as  long 
And  as  sweet  as  a  prosperous  Cock 
could  crow; 
But  his  Ho/e  was  smaU  And  the ^t? A/- finch's 
song 
Was  a  pitch  too  high  for  Robin  to  go. 
Who  '11  make  his  shroud? 

"  I,"  said  the  Bank,  "  tho'  he  played 
me  a  prank, 
"  While  I  have  a  rag,  poor  Rob  shall 
be  rolled  in  't, 
"  With  many  a  pound  I  *11  paper  him 
round, 
"  Like  a  plump  rouleau  —  without  the 
gold  in  it." 


1  Mr.  Abercromby't  •tatement  of  the  Mior- 
noQ*  tarem  bUla  of  ttie  CommiBtioners  of  Bank  • 
r«|ita. 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY   WAV. 

A   NEW   PASTORAL   BALLAD. 
(sung   in   the  character  of  BRITANNIA.) 

"  The  Public  Debt  is  due  from  ourselves  Xm 
ourselves,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  Family  Ac- 
count." —  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Letter. 

Tune  —  My  banks  are  ail/ttrnisht  with  bees. 
My  banks  are  all  furnisht  with  rags. 

So  thick,  even  Freddy  can't  thin  *em; 
I  *ve  torn  up  my  old  money-bags. 

Having  little  or  naught  to  put  in  'em. 
My  tradesmen  are  smashing  by  dozens, 

But  this  is  all  nothing,  they  say; 
For  bankrupts  since  Adam  are  cousins,  — 

So,  it  's  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  Debt  not  a  penny  takes  from  me, 

As  sages  the  matter  explain;  — 
Bob  owes  it  to  Tom,  and  then  Tommy 

Just  owes  it  to  Bob  back  again. 
Since  all  have  thus  taken  to  owing^ 

There  *s  nobody  left  that  can  pay  ; 
And  this  is  the  way  to  keep  going,  — 

All  quite  in  the  family  way. 

My  senators  vote  away  millions, 

To  put  in  Prosperity's  budget ; 
And  tho  'it  were  billions  or  trillions. 

The  generous  rogues  would  n't  grudge 
it. 
*T  is  all  but  a  family  hop, 

'T  was  Pitt  began  dancing  the  hay; 
Hands  round  !  —  why  the  deuce  should 
we  stop? 

'T  is  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  laborers  used  to  eat  mutton, 

As  any  great  man  of  the  State  does; 
And  now  the  poor  devils  are  put  on 

Small  rations  of  tea  and  potatoes. 
But  cheer  up,  John,  Sawney,  and  Paddy, 

The  King  is  your  father,  they  say; 
So  even  if  you  starve  for  your  Daddy, 

'T  is  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  rich  manufacturers  tumble, 

My  poor  ones  have  nothing  to  chew; 
And  even  if  themselves  do  not  grumble 

Their  stomachs  undoubtedly  do. 
But  coolly  to  fast  enJamtlUy 

Is  as  good  for  the  soul  as  to  pray; 
And  (amine  itself  is  genteel. 

When  one  starves  in  a  family  way. 
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I  have  found  out  a  secret  for  Freddy, 

A  secret  for  next  Budget  day; 
Tho'  perhaps  he  may  know  it  already, 

As  he  too  's  a  sage  in  his  way. 
When  next  for  the  Treasury  scene  he 

Announces  "the  Devil  to  pay," 
Let  him  write  on  the  bills,  **  nota  bency 

**  'T  is  all  in  the  family  way." 

BALLAD   FOR   THE    CAMBRIDGE 

ELECTION. 

*'  I  authorized  my  Committee  to  take  the  step 
which  they  did,  of  proposing  a  lair  comparison 
of  strength,  upon  the  understanding  that  which' 
ever  of  the  two  thatUd  prove  to  be  tJie  iwakest^ 
should  give  way  to  the  other  "  —  Extract  from 
Mr.  W.J.  Battkes's  Letter  to  Mr.  Goulboum. 

Bankes  is  weak,  and  Goulbourn  too, 
No  one  e'er  the  fact  denied;  — 

Which  is  •*  weakest  "  of  the  two, 
Cambridge  can  alone  decide. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Goulbourn  of  the  Pope  afraid  is, 
Bankes,  as  much  afraid  as  he; 

Never  yet  did  two  old  ladies 
On  this  point  so  well  agree. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Each  a  different  mode  pursues, 
Each  the  same  conclusion  reaches; 

Bankes  is  foolish  in  Reviews, 

Goulbourn  foolish  in  his  speeches. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Each  a  different  foe  doth  damn, 
When  his  own  affairs  have  gone  ill; 

Bankes  he  damneth  Buckingham, 
Goulbourn  damneth  Dan  O'Conncll. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Once  we  know  a  horse's  neigh 
Fixt  the  election  to  a  throne. 

So  whichever  first  shall  bray^ 

Choose  him,  Cambridge,  for  thy  own. 

Choose  him,  choose  him  by  his  bray. 

Thus  elect  him,  Cambridge,  pray. 
JwUf  i8a6. 


MR:   ROGER  DODSWORTH. 

i8a6. 
To  THK  Editor  of  thk  Timss. 

Sir^  —  Having  just  heard  of  the  woodeifBl 
resurrection  of  Mr.  Roger  Dodsworth  from 
under  an  avetlanche^  where  he  had  remained, 
bien  fra^pi^  it  seems,  for  the  last  i66  years,  I 
hasten  to  imparl  to  you  a  few  reflections  on  U« 
subject.  —  Yours,  etc 

Laudator  Temperis  Acti 

What   a  lucky  turn-up!  —  just  as  EI- 
don  's  withdrawing, 
To  find  thus  a  gentleman,  frozen  in  the 
year 
Sixteen   hundred   and  sixty,   who  only 
wants  thawing 
To  serve  for  our  times  quite  as  well  as 
the  Peer;  — 

To  bring  thus  to  light,  not  the  Wisdom 
alone 
Of  our  Ancestors,  such  as  H  is  found 
on  our  shelves. 
But  in  perfect  condition,  f ull-wi^ed  and 
full-grown. 
To  shovel  up  one  of  those  wise  bucb 
themselves ! 

Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth  and  send  bim 
safe  home  — 
Let  him  learn  nothing  useful  or  new 
on  the  way; 
With  his   wisdom  kept   snug  from  the 
Tight  let  him  come, 
And   our   Tories  will   hail  him  with 
"Hear!"  and  "Hurr^i!" 

What   a  God-send   to  tk^m! — »  good, 
obsolete  man. 
Who  has  never  of  Locke  or  Voltiire 
been  a  reader; — 
Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  fast  as  yoJ 
can. 
And  the  Lonsdales  and  Hertfords  shall 
choose  him  for  leader. 

Yes,  Sleeper  of  Ages,  thou  shalt  be  their 
chosen ; 
And  deeply  with  thee  will  they  sorrow, 
good  men. 
To  think  that  all  Europe  has,  since  tbo« 
wert  frozen, 
So  altered  thou  hardly  wilt  know  U 
again. 
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And  EMon  will  weep  o*er  each  sad  in- 
novation 
Soch  oceans  of  tears,  thoa  wilt  fancy 
that  he 
His  been  also  laid  up  in  a  long  congela- 
tion. 
And  is  only  now  thawing,  dear  Roger, 
like  thee. 


(X)PY   OF  AN   INTERCEPTED 
DESPATCH. 

flOM  MIS  BXCBLLKNCY  DON  STKIPITOSO  DIA- 
BOCO,  BMVOY  EXrRAORDINAWY  TO  MIS  SA- 
TAmC    MAJSTY. 

Sc  James**  Street,  July  i,  t8a6. 

Grbat  Sir,   having  just  had  the   good 
lock  to  catch 
An  official  young  Demon,  preparing  to 


ReaJyi 


7  booted  and  spurred,  with  a  black- 
leg despatch 
From  the  Hell  here  at  Crockford*s,  to 
our  Hell  below  — 


I  write  these  few  lines  to  your  Highness 
Satanic, 
To  say  that  first  having  obeyed  your 
directions 
And  done  all  the  mischief   I  could  in 
"the  Panic,** 
My  next  special  care  was  to  help  the 
Elections. 


Well  knowing  how  dear  were  those  tiroes 
to  thy  soul. 
When  every  good  Chrtsdan  tormented 
his  brother. 
And  caused,  in  thy  realm,  such  a  saving 
of  coal, 
From  all  coming  down,  ready  grilled 
by  each  other; 

Remembering  besides  how  it  pained  thee 

to  CMLrt 

With  the  Old  Penal  Code  —  that  chef 

d'muvrt  of  Law, 
la  whidi  (tbo*  to  own  it  too  modest 

thou  art) 
We  could    plainly  perceive  the   fine 

touch  of   thy  claw; 


I  thought,  as  we  ne'er  can  those  good 
times  revive, 
(Tho*    Eldon,   with  help   from  your 
Highness  would  try,) 
T  would   still   keep  a  taste  for  HelPs 
music  alive. 
Could  we  get   op  a  thundering  No- 
Popery  cry; — 

That  yell  which  when  chorused  by  laics 
and  clerics. 
So  like  is  to  ourSy  in  its  spirit  and  tont , 
That  I  often  nigh  laugh  myself  into  hys- 
terics, 
To  think  that  Religion  should  make  it 
her  own. 

So,  having  sent  down  for  the  original 
notes 
Of  the  chorus  as  sung  by  your  Majesty's 
choir 
With  a  few  pints  of  lava  to  gargle  the 
throats 
Of  myself  and  some  others  who  sing  it 
•*  with  fire,'*  * 

Thought  I,  •*  if  the  Marseillais  Hymn 
could  command 
**  Such  audience,  tho*  yelled  by  a  Sans- 
culotte  crew, 
**  What  wonders  shall  we  do,  who  *ve 
men  in  our  band, 
**  That   not   only  wear   breeches  but 
petticoats  too.** 

Such   then   were   my   hopes;    but   with 
sorrow,  your  Highness, 
I  *m  forced  to  confess  —  be  the  cause 
what  it  will. 
Whether  fewness  of  voices  or  hoarseness 
or  shyness,  — 
Our  Beeltebub  Chorus  has  gone  off  but 
ill. 

The  truth  is  no  placeman  now  knows  his 
rij;ht  key. 
The  Treasury  pitch-pipe  of  late  is  so 
various; 
And  certain  biise  voices,  that  lookt  for  a 
fee 
At  the  York  music-meeting  now  think 
it  precarious. 

I  C#i»yMmr#  — a  music-book  dircctMMi. 
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Even  some  of  our  Reverends  mi^kt  have 
been  warmer,  — 
Tho'  one  or  two  capital  roarers  we  *ve 
bad; 
Doctor  Wise  *  is  for  instance  a  charming 
performer. 
And  HuniingdoH  Maberley's  yell  was 
not  bad ! 

Altogether  however  the  thing  was  not 
hearty;  — 
Even  Eldon  allows  we  got  on  but  so  so; 
And  when  next  we  attempt  a  No- Popery 
party. 
We  musi^  please  your  Highness,  recruit 
from  below. 

But  hark !  the  young  Black-leg  is  crack- 
ing his  whip  — 
Excuse  me,  Great  Sir  —  there  *s  no 
time  to  be  civil;  — 
The  next  opportunity  shan't  be  let  slip, 
But,  till  then, 

I  'm,  in  haste,  your  most  dutiful 

July,  «8a6.  I^^^'^' 

THE  MILLENNIUM. 

SOGGBSTBD  BY   THE   LATS  WORK  OF  THB  REVBR- 
BNO  MR.  IRVING  "  ON    PROPHECY.'* 

1836. 

A  Millennium  at  hand !  —  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  it  — 
As  matters   both   public  and   private 
now  go,  • 
With  multitudes  round  us  all  starving  or 
near  it, 
A  good,  rich   Millennium  will  come 
h-propos. 

Only  think,  Master  Fred,  what  delight  to 
behold. 
Instead  of  thy  bankrupt  old  Gty  of 
Rags, 
A  bran-new  Jerusalem  built  all  of  gold, 
Sound   bullion    throughout    from   the 
roof  to  the  flags  — 

A  Cily  where  wine  and  cheap  corn  *  shall 
abound  — 
A  celestial  Cocaigne  on  whose  buttery 
shelves 

1  This  reverend  gentleman  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Reading  election. 

2  "A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
isiires  of  barley  (or  a  penny.''  —  Rtv.  vi. 


We  may  swear  the  best  things  of  this 
world  will  be  found, 
As  your  Saints  seldom  fail  to  take  care 
of  themselves ! 

Thanks,  reverend  expounder  of  raptures 
Elysian,« 
Divine  Squintifobus  who,  placed  within 
reach 
Of  two  opposite  worlds,  by  a  twist  of 
your  vision 
Can  cast  at  the  same  time  a  sly  look  at 
each; — 

Thanks,  thanks  for  the  hope  thou  afiord- 
est,  that  we 
May  even  in  our  own  times  a  Jubilee 
share, 
Which  so  long  has  been  promist  by  proph- 
ets like  mee. 
And  so  often  postponed,  we  b^tn  to 
despair. 

There  was  Whiston  *  who  learnedly  took 
Prince  Eugene 
For  the  man  who  must  bring  the  Mil- 
lennium about; 
There  's  Faber  whose  pious  productions 
have  been 
All  belied  ere  his  book's  first  editioo 
was  out; — 

There  was  G>unseUor  Dobbs,  tooi  an 
Irish  M.  P., 
Who  discoursed  on  the  subject  with 
signal  €cldt^ 
And,  each  day  of  his  life  sat  expecting  to 
see 
A  Millennium  break  out  in  the  town 
of  Armagh  I ' 

3  See  the  oration  of  this  reverend  scnlkjnaa, 
where  he  describes  the  connubial  joys  ck  Pus* 
dise,  and  paints  the  angels  hovering  round  "eadi 
happy  fair." 

4  When  Whiston  presented  to  Prince  Eogeee 
the  Essay  in  which  he  attempted  to  connect  his 
victories  over  the  Turks  with  RevebtifQa,  tkt 
Prince  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  "he  vasoot 
aware  he  had  ever  had  the  honor  of  being  kaowa 
to  St.  John." 

6  Mr.  Dobbe  was  a  member  of  the  Irisk 
Parliament,  and,  on  all  other  subjects  b«i  fbc 
Millennium,  a  very  sensible  person :  he  chose 
Armagh  as  the  scene  of  his  Nfillennium,  on  wt- 
count  of  the  name  Armageddon  mentioned  ia 
Revelation. 
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There  was  also  —  but  why  should  I  bur- 
den my  lay 
With  yo«r  Brotberses,  Southcotes,  and 
uunes  less  dcsenring, 
When  all  pasi  Millenniums  henceforth 
nost  give  way 
To  the  last  new  Millennium  of  Orator 
Irving. 

Go  on,  mighty  man,  —  doom  them  all  to 
the  shelf,  ^ 
And  when  next  thou  with  Prophecy 
troablest  thy  sconce, 
Oh  forget  not,  I  pray  thee,  to  prove  that 
thyself 
Art  the  Beast  (Chapter  hr. )  that  sees 
nine  ways  at  once. 

THE  THREE  DOCTORS. 

1S36. 
Tho*  many  great  Doctors  there  be, 
There  are  three  that  all  Doctors  out- 
top, 
Doctor  Eady,  that  famous  M.D., 
Doctor    Soutbey,    and    dear    Doctor 
Slop.» 

The  pnrger,  the  prober,  the  bard  — 
All  quacks  in  a  different  style; 

Doctor    Soutbey   writes    books    by  the 
yard, 
Doctor  Eady  writes  puffs  by  the  mile !  • 

Doctor  Slop,  in  no  merit  outdone 
By  hisscribUing  or  physicking  brother. 

Can  dose  us  with  stuff  like  the  one, 
Ay  and  dtnr  us  with  stuff  like  the  other. 

Doctor  Eady  good  company  keeps 
With  ••  No  Popery  **  scribes,  on  the 
walU; 
CkKtor  Soutbey  as  gloriously  sleeps 
With  ••  No  Popery  **  scribes  on  the 
stalls. 

Doctor  Slop,  upon  subjects  divine. 
Such  bedlamite  slaver  lets  drop, 

I  Hie  editor  of  the  Mamimr  Hern/ J,  so  nick- 

1  Allwiltig;  to  the  ditpUy  of   this   doctor's 
■MM.  ia  dttlk.  on  all  tlie  walls  roond  the  me- 


That  if  Eady  should  take  the  mad  line, 
He  '11  be  sure  of  a  patient  in  Slop. 

Seven  millions  of  Papists,  no  less. 

Doctor  Soutbey  attacks,  like  a  Turk;' 

Doctor  Eady,  less  bold,  I  confess. 
Attacks  but  his  maid-of-all-work  * 

Doctor  Southey,  for  his  grnnd  attack. 
Both  a  laureate  and  pensioner  is; 

While  poor  Doctor  Eady,  alack. 

Has  been  had  up  to  Bow-street  for  his ! 

And  truly,  the  law  does  so  blunder. 
That  tho'  little  blood  has  been  spilt,  he 

May  probably  suffer  as,  under 

The  Chaiktft^  Aa^  known  to  be  guilty. 

So  much  for  the  merits  sublime 

(With  whose  catalogue  ne'er  should  I 
stop) 

Of  the  three  greatest  lights  of  our  time. 
Doctor  Eady  and  Southey  and  Slop ! 

Should  you  ask  me,  to  whi€h  of    the 
three 
Great  Doctors  the  preference  should 
fall. 
As  a  matter  of  course  I  agree 
Doctor  Eady  must  go  to  the  wall. 

But  as  Southey  with  laurels  is  crowned. 
And  Slop  with  a  wig  and  a  tail  is. 

Let  Eady's  bright  temples  be  bound 
With  a   swingeing   **  Corona  Mura* 
iisr'^ 


3   This  seraphic  doctor,  hi  the  preface  to  hit 

last  work  (*'  I'indkuf  EicUtia  ^m^icMJur*'),  is 

Cldsed  to  anaihemaii/e  not  only  all  Catholics, 
ut  all  advocAtt**  of  dtholics  :  —  "  They  ha\-e 
(or  their  immedute  allies  |he  sara|  every  faction 
that  is  banded  aeainst  tlie  Siaie,  every  dema- 
gogue, every  irreMRious  an«!  srditious  )4>um4list, 
every  open  and  every  imsi  lious  enemy  to  Mon- 
archy and  to  Christianity." 

4  See  the  late  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  app^^rancc  of  this  gcul -man  at  one  of  the 
Police-offices,  in  cnn^eqn*  ncc  of  an  alleged  as- 
sault on  hit  "  maid-of-all-work.** 

5  A  crown  fcr^nted  as  a  re«;ird  amonfc  the 
Rom^tnt  to  persons  wh  »  perfi>rnud  any  eitraor- 
dinarv  cxf»lo»ts  uix>n  mtVf.suth  a^  scalinK  them, 
bsitennj?  th»-ni.  etc  — Vo  d«Mihi,  wntinf  upon 
them,  to  tht:  extent  fV  K-idy  does,  would  cquallf 
establish  a  cUim  10  ihc  honor. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  TUFT-HUNTER. 
Lament,  lament,  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 

Put  mourning  round  thy  page,  Debrett, 
For  here  lies  one  who  ne'-^r  preferred 

A  Viscount  to  a  Marquis  yet. 

Beside  him  place  the  Got*  of  Wit, 
Before  him  Beauty's  rosiest  girls, 

Apollo  for  a  star  he  'd  quit. 

And  Love*s  own  sister  for  an  Earl's. 

Did  niggard  fate  no  peers  afford, 

He  look  of  course  to  peers'  relations; 

And  rather  than  not  sport  a  Lord 
Put  up  with  even  the  last  creations. 

Even  Irish  names  could  he  but  lag  *em 
With  "Lord"   and    "Duke,"  were 
sweet  to  call; 

And  at  a  pinch  Lord  Ballyraggum 
Was  better  than  no  Lord  at  all. 

Heaven  grant  him  now  some  noble  nook, 
For  rest  his  soul !  he  'd  rather  be 

Genteelly  damned  beside  a  Duke, 
Than  saved  in  vulgar  company. 


ODE  TO 

adificai  caput:' 


A    HAT. 
•  "aUum 


JUVBNAL. 

x8a6. 


Hail,  reverent  Hat !  —  sublime  mid  all 
The     minor    felts    that    round    thee 
grovel;  — 
Thou  that  the  Gods  **  a  Delta  "  call 
While     meaner     mortals    call     thee 
"shovel." 

When  on  thy  shape  (like  pyramid, 

Cut  horizontally  in  two)  * 
I  raptured  gaze,  what  dreams  unbid 

Of  stalls  and  mitres  bless  my  view ! 

That  brim  of  brims  so  sleekly  good  — 
Not  flapt,  like  dull  Wesleyans',  down, 

But  looking  (as  all  churchmen's  should) 
Devoutly  upward — towards  the  ^r^w«. 

1  So  described  by  a  Reverend  Historian  of 
the  Church:  —*'  A  DtUa  hat  like  the  horizontal 
section  of  a  pyramid."  — Grant's  "/^«/tfrj'e/" 
the  English  Churchy 


Gods !  when  I  gaze  upon  that  brim. 

So  redolent  of  Church  all  over. 
What  swarms  of  Tithes  in  vision  dim,  — 
Some  pig-tailed,  some  like  cherubim. 
With    ducklings'    wings  —  around   it 
hover !    - 
Tenths  of  all  dead  and  living  things. 
That  Nature  into  being  brings, 
From  calves  and  corn  to  chitterlings. 

Say,  holy  Hat,  that  hast,  of  cocks. 

The  very  cock  most  ortliodox. 

To  ivhich  of  all  the  well-fed  throng 

Of  Zion,*  joy'st  ihou  to  belong? 

Thou  'rt  noi  Sir  Harcourt  Lees's — no  — 

For  hats  grow  like  the  heads  that  wear 
'em; 
And  hats,  on  heads  like  his,  would  grow 

Particularly  harum-scarum. 

Who  knows  but  thou  mays!  deck  the  pate 
Of  that  famed  Doctor  Ad— mth— te, 
(The  reverend  rat,  whom  we  saw  stand 
On  his  hind-legs  in  Westmoreland,) 
Who  changed  so  quick  from  biu€  to  W- 

And  would  from  yell<nv  back  to  Wi»# 
And  back  again,  convenient  fellow. 
If  't  were  hb  interest  so  to  do. 

Or  haply  smartest  of  triangles, 

Thou  art  the  hat  of  Doctor  Owen; 
The  hat  that,  to  his  vestry  wrangles. 

That  venerable  priest  doth  go  in,  — 
And  then  and  there  amid  the  stare 
Of  all  St.  Olave's,  takes  the  chair 
And  quotes  with  phiz  right  orthodox 

The  example  of  his  reverend  brothcri 
To  prove  that  priests  all  fleece  their  fk)ck 

And  he  mu^t  fleece  as  well  as  others. 

Blest  Hat !  (whoe'er  thy  lord  may  be) 
Thus  low  I  take  off  mine  to  thee. 
The  homage  of  a  layman's  castor^ 
To  the  spruce  delta  of  his  pmstor. 
Oh  mayst  thou  be,  as  thou  proccedcst. 

Still   smarter   cockt,   still  brusht  tb« 
brighter. 
Till,  bowing  all  the  way,  thou  leadest 

Thy  sleek  possessor  to  a  mitre ! 

2  Archbishop  Magce  affectionately  5»ll»,** 
Church  EsuWishmcnt  of  Ireland  'Mhe  Bait 
Zion." 
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NEWS  FOR  COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

DcAJt  Cox,  as  I  koow  neither  you  nor 

Miss  Draper, 
When  Parliament  *s  up,  ever  take  in  a 

paper, 
But  trutt   for  your  news  to  such  stray 

odds  and  ends 
As  you  chance  to  pick  up  from  political 

friends  — 
Being  one  of  this  well-Informed  class,  I 

sit  down 
To  transmit  you  the  last  newest  news 

that  's  in  town. 

As  to  Greece  and  Lord  Cochrane,  things 

could  n't  look  belter  — 
His  Lordship  (who  promises  now  to 

6ght  faster) 
Has  just  taken  Rhodes  and  despatched 

off  a  letter 
To  Daniel  O'Connell,  to  make   him 

Grand  Master; 
Engaging  to  change  the  old  name,  if  he 

can. 
From  the   Knighu  of   St.  John  to  the 

Knighu  of  St.  Dan;  — 
Or  if  Dan  should  prefer  (as  a  still  better 

whim) 
Being  made  the  Colossus,  *t  is  all  one  to 

him. 

From  Russia  the  last  accounts  are  that 

the  Tsar  — 
Most  generous  and  kind  as  all  sovereigns 

are. 
And   whose   first   princely  act  (as  you 

know,  I  suppose) 
Was  to  give  away  all  his  late  brother's 

old  clothes  *  — 
\s  now  busy  collecting  with  brotherly  care 
The  late  Emperor's  nightcaps,  and  thinks 

of  bestowing 
One  nightcap  apiece  (if  he  has  them  to 

spare) 
On  all   the  distinguisht  old  ladies   now 

going. 
V  While  I  write,  an  arrival  from  Riga  — 

the  ••Brothers**  — 
Having   nightcaps   on   board    for   Lord 

Eldon  and  others. ) 

1  A  dntribtrtinn  w*»  made  ©f  the   Emperor 
Akuwkr't  ouUtanr  wardrobe  bv  hia  tuccessor. 


Last  advices  from  India —  Sir  Archy, 

*t  is  thought, 
Was   near   catching  a  Tartar  (the  first 

ever  caught 
In  N.    Lat.    3i.)  —  and    his   Highness 

Burmese, 
Being  very  hard  prest  to  shell  out  the 

rupees, 
And   not   having   rhino   sufficient,   they 

say,  meant 
To  pawn  his  august  Golden  Foot'  for 

the  payment. 
(How   lucky   for   monarchs,    that    thus 

when  they  choose 
Can   establish  a  running  account  with 

the  Jews!) 
The  security  being  what  Rothschild  calls 

••goot,'* 
A  loan  will  be  shortly,  of  course,  set  on 

fool; 
The   parties  arc   Rothschild,  A.  Baring 

and  Co. 
With   three  other   great  pawnbrokers  ; 

each  takes  a  toe, 
And  engages  (lest  Gold-foot  should  give 

us  /<^-bail. 
As  he  did  once  before)  to  pay  down  on 

the  naiL 


This  is  all  for  the  present  —  what  vile 

pens  and  paper ! 
Yours  truly,  dear  Cousin  —  best  love  to 

Miss  Draper. 
Se^mbtr^  i8a6. 

A  VISION. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **  CHR  1ST  ABEL." 

•*  Up!  **  said  the  Spirit  and  ere  I  could 

pray 
One  hasty  orison,  whirled  me  away 
To  a  LimlK),  lying  —  I  wist  not  where  — 
Alxive  or  IktIow,  in  earth  or  air; 
For   it   glimmered   o'er  with  a  Jouhtfui 

light, 
One  could  n*t  say  whether  *t  was  day  or 

night; 
And  't  was  crost  by  many  a  mazy  track, 
One   did   n't    know  how  to  get   on  or 

back; 

2  Thi^i  potent;«te  ttylet  himMlf  th«  Monarch 
of  ibe  Gj!'k-n  Fool 
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And  I  felt  like  a  needle  that  's  going 
astray 

(With  its  one  eye  out)  thro*  a  bundle  of 
hay; 

When  the  Spirit  he  grinned,  and  whis- 
pered me, 

"Thou  *rt  now  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery! " 

Around  me  flitted  unnumbered  swarms 

Of  shapeless,  bodiless,  tailless  forms; 

(Like  bottled-up  babes  thai  grace  the 
room 

Of  that  worthy  knight.  Sir  Everard 
Home)  — 

All  of  them,  things  half-killed  in  rear- 
ing; 

Some  were  lame — some  wanted  hear- 
ing; 

Some  had  thro*  half  a  century  run, 

Tho'  they  had  n't  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Others,  more  merry,  as  just  beginning. 

Around  on  a  point  of  law  were  spinning; 

Or  balanced  aloft,  *twixt  Bill  and  An- 
siver^ 

Lead  at  each  end,  like  a  light-rope 
dancer. 

Some  were  so  cross  that  nothing  could 
please  *em;  — 

Some  gulpt  down  affidavits  to  ease 
'em;  — 

All  were  in  motion,  yet  never  a  one, 

Let  it  move  as  it  might,  could  ever  move 
on, 

"These,**  said  the  Spirit,  "you  plainly 
see, 

"  Are  what  they  call  suits  in  Chancery !  ** 

I  heard  a  loud   screaming  of  old   and 

young. 
Like  a  chorus  by  fifty  Vellutis  sung; 
Or   an    Irish    Dump   ("  the    words  by 

Moore  **) 
At    an    amateur    concert    screamed    in 

score ;  — 
So  harsh  on  my  ear  that  wailing  fell 
Of   the   wretches    who   in    this    Limbo 

dwell ! 
It  seemed  like  the  dismal  symphony 
Of  the  shapes  ytneas  in  hell  did  see; 
Or  those  frogs  whose  legs  a  barbarous 

cook 
Cut  off  and  left  the  frogs  in  the  brook, 


To  cry  all  night,  till  life's  last  dreg;;, 
"  Give  us  our  legs !  —  give  us  our  legs ! " 
Touched   with   the   sad    and   sorrowful 

scene, 
I  askt  what  all  this  yell  might  mean, 
When  the  Spirit  replied,  with  a  grin  of 

glee, 
"  *T  is  the  cry  of  the  Suitors  in  Chan- 

eery!** 

I  lookt  and  I  saw  a  wizard  rise,' 

With  a  wig  like  a  cloud  before  men's 

eyes. 
In  his  aged  hand  he  held  a  wand, 
Wherewith    he    beckoned    bis    embryo 

band. 
And  they  moved  and  moved  as  he  waved 

it  o'er. 
But  they  never  got  on  one  inch  the  more. 
And  still  they  kept  limping  to  and  fro, 
Like  Aricls  round  old  Prospero  — 
Saying,  "  Dear  Master,  let  us  go,** 
But  slill  old  Prospero  answered  **  No.** 
And  I  heard  the  while  that  wizard  elf 
Muttering,  muttering  spells  to  himself, 
While  o*er  as  many  old  papers  he  turned, 
As  Hume  e'er  moved  for  or  Omar  burned. 
He  talkt  of  his   virtue  —  "  tho'  some, 

less  nice, 
(He  owned  with  a  sigh)  preferred  his 

K*V^**  — 
And  he  said,  "I  think  »*  —  "  I  doubt  *' 

—  "I  hope,»' 
Called  God  to  witness,  and  damned  the 

Pope; 
With  many  more  sleights  of  tongue  and 

hand 
I   could  n*t   for  the  soul  of  me  under- 
stand. 
Amazed  and  posed,  I  was  just  about 
To  ask  his  name,  when  the  screams  with- 
out. 
The  merciless  clack  of  the  imps  within, 
And   that   conjuror's  mutterings,  made 

such  a  din. 
That,  startled,  I  woke  —  leapt  up  in  my 

bed  — 
Found  the  Spirit,  the  imps,  and  the  con- 
juror fled. 
And  blest  my  stars,  rightphased  to  sec, 
That  I  was  n't  as  yet  in  Chancery. 

1  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldoa. 
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THE  PETITION  OF  THE  ORANGE- 
MEN OF  IRELAND. 

1826. 

To  the  people  of  Elngland,  the  humble 
Petition 
Of  Ireland's  dbconsolate  Orangemen, 
showing  — 
Thai  sad,  very  sad,  is  our  present  condi- 
tion; — 
Our  jobbing  all  gone  and  our  noble 
selves  going;  — 

TIM  forniog  one  seventh,  within  a  few 
fractions, 
Of  Ireland's  seven   millions   of  hot 
beads  and  hearts, 
We  hold  it  the  basest  of  all  base  transac- 
tions 
To  keep  us  from  murdering  the  other 
six  parts;  — 

That  as  to  laws  made  for  the  good  of  the 
many. 
We  humbly  suggest  there  is  nothing 
less  true; 
As  all  human  laws  (and  our  own,  more 
than  any) 
Are  made  by  andy&r  a  particular  few ;  — 

Hiat  much  it  delights  every  true  Orange 
brother 
To  see  you   in   England   such   ardor 
evince. 
In  discussing  which  sect  most  tormented 
the  other. 
And   burned    with   most   gitsto    some 
hundred  years  since;  — 

rhat  we  love  to  behold,  while  old  Eng- 
land grows  faint, 
Messrs.  Southey  and  Butler  nigh  com- 
ing to  blows. 
To  decide  whether  Dunstan,  that  strong- 
bodied  Saint, 
Ever  truly  and  really  pulled  the  De'iPs 
nose; 

WWther  t*  other  Saint,  Domink,  burnt 
the  De'iPs  paw  — 
Whether  Edwv  intrigued  with  Elgiva*s 
old  mother  *  — 

I  To  Mch  Unportamt  diaruasions  as  ihes«  the 
greater  pout  ol  Dr.  Soutbey*a  V'indicitr  EccUiue 
Am^km»m  ia  devoted. 


And    many    such    points,   from    which 
Southey  can  draw 
Conclusions  most  apt  for  our  hating 
each  other. 

That  H  is  very  well  known  this  devout 
Irish  nation 
Has  now  for  some  ages,  gone  happily 
on 
Believing  in  two  kinds  of  Substantiation, 
One  party  in  Trans  and  the  other  in 
Con  ;  » 

That  we,  your  petitioning  Cons^  have  in 
right 
Of  the  said  monosyllable  ravaged  the 
lands 
And  embezzled  the  goods  and  annoyed, 
day  and  night, 
Both   the   bodies    and    souls    of    the 
sticklers  for   Trans;  — 

That  we  trust  to  Peel,  Eldon,  and  other 
such  sages. 
For  keeping  us  still  in  the  same  state 
of  mind; 
Pretty  much  as  the  world  used  to  be  in 
those  ages. 
When  still  smaller  syllables  maddened 
mankind;  — 

When  the  words  ex  and  //r*  served  as 
well  to  annoy 
One's  neighbors  and  friends  with,  as 
con  and  trans  now; 
And     Christians,     like     Southey,     who 
stickled  for  oi. 
Cut  the  throats  of  all  Christians  who 
stickled  for  oh.^ 

That  relying  on  England  whose  kindness 
already 
So  often   has  helpt   us   to  play   thb 
game  o*er, 

2  ConaabttantUtioo  —  th«  tn»  R«{(inne()  be- 
lief;  Atlcjst.thcbclitf  of  Luther, and,  aaMoabeim 
asst-rts.  of  Melaacthon  al»t>. 

3  When  John  of  Rai;u^  went  to  Con^tiiti- 
nople  <al  the  time  this  dunute  between  "/.r" 
and  "/^"  WA»  goini;  oo>,  ne  fixmd  the  Turk,*, 
we  are  told,  "lauiihiu:  at  \W  ^hri<•iln^  ft»r  K*- 
ing  divuled  by  two  su<.h  insi-^Miti  a-it  puiu  Ic^  " 

4  The  Arlan  contmrersv.  —  iVf-^re  ihi»  time. 
says  Hooker,  *'  in  order  to  be  a  tiniid  bctieving 
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We  have  got  our  red  coats  and  our  cara- 
bines ready, 
And  wait  but  the  word  to  show  sport 
as  before. 

That  as  to  the  expense  —  the  few  millions 
or  so, 
Which   for  all   such  diversions  John 
Bull  has  to  pay  — 
'T  is  at  least  a  great  comfort  to  John 
Bull  to  know 
That  to  Orangemen's  pockets  'twill 
all  find  its  way. 
For   which  your    petitioners   ever   will 
pray, 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

COTTON  AND  CORN. 

A   DIALOGUE. 

Said  Cotton  to  Corn,  t*  other  day. 
As  they  met  and  exchanged  a  salute  — 

(Squire  Corn  in  his  carriage  so  gay, 
Poor  Cotton  half  famished  on  foot) : 

"  Great  Squire,  if  it  is  n*t  uncivil 
•*  To  hint  at  starvation  before  you, 

**  Look  down  on  a  poor  hungry  devil, 
**  And  give  him  some  bread,  I  implore 
you!  " 

Quoth  Corn  then  in  answer  to  Cotton, 
Perceiving  he  meant  to  make  free  — 

**  Low  fellow,  you  *ve  surely  forgotten 
*•  The  distance  between  you  and  me ! 

"  To  expect  that  we  Peers  of  high  birth 
•*  Should  waste  our  illustrious  acres, 

**  For  no  other  purpose  on  earth 

"Than    to    fatten    curst    calico-ma- 
kers 1— 

**  That  Bishops  to  bobbins  should  bend  — 
"Should    stoop    from   their   Bench's 
sublimity, 

**  Great  dealers  in  lawn^  to  befriend 
**  Such  contemptible  dealers  in  dimity ! 

•*  No  —  vile  Manufacture !  ne'er  harbor 
"  A  hope  to  be  fed  at  our  boards;  — 

Chrittian,  men  were  not  curious  y^aX  syllables 
or  particles  of  speech  they  used." 


**  Base  ofispring  of  Arkwright  the  barber, 
"  What  claim  canst  tAou  have  upon 
Lords? 

**  No —  thanks  to  the  taxes  and  debt, 
**  And    the    triumph    of    paper   o'cf 
guineas, 
**  Our  race  of  Lord  Jemmys,  as  yet, 
**  May  defy  your    whole    rabble  d 
Jennys!'** 

So  saying  —  whip,  crack,  and  away 
Went  Com  in   his  chaise  thro'  the 
throng. 
So  headlong,  I  heard  them  all  say, 
"Squhre   Com  will  be  dawn  before 
long." 

THE    CANONIZATION    OF    SAINT 

BUTTERWORTH. 
"  A  Christian  of  the  best  edition."  ~  Rabklais. 
Canonize    hhn! — yea,    verily,    wc  '11 
canonize  him, 
Tho'  Cant  is  his  hobby  and  meddling 
his  bliss, 
Tho'  sages  may  pity  and  wits  may  despise 
him, 
He  '11  ne'er  make  a  bit  the  worse  Saint 
(or  all  this. 

Descend,   all  ye  Spirits,  that  ever  yet 
spread 
The  dominion  of  Humbug  o'er  land 
and  o'er  sea. 
Descend  on  our  Butterworth's  biblical 
head, 
Thrice-Great,  Bibliopolist,  Saint,  and 
M.  P. 

Come,   shade   of    Joanna,   come  down 
from  thy  sphere. 
And   bring  little   Shiloh— if   'tis  n't 
too  far  — 
Such  a  sight  will  to  Butter  worth's  bosom 
be  dear. 
His  conceptions  and  ikine  \xm%  much 
on  a  par. 

Nor  blush,  Saint  Joanna,  once  more  to 
behold 
A  world  thou  hast  honored  by  cheat- 
ing so  many; 
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rbou  *lt  find  still  among  us  one  Person- 
ige  oW, 
Who  also  by   tricks  and   the  Seals'^ 
makes  a  penny. 

rboa,  too,  of  the  Shakers,  divine  Mother 
Leel* 
Thy  smiles  to  beatified   Butterworth 
deign; 
Two  **  lighu  or  the  Gentiles  "  are  thou, 
Anne,  and  be. 
One  hallowing  Fleet  Street,  and  e other 
Toad  Lane ! » 


The  heathen,  we  know,  made  their  Gods 
oot  of  wood. 
And  Saints  may  be  framed  of  as  handy 
materials;  — 
Old  women  and  Butterworths  make  just 
as  good 
As  any  the  Pope  ever  bookt  as  Ethe- 
reals. 

Sund  forth,  Man  of  Bibles  t  —  not  Ma- 
homet's pigeon. 
When    perched    on    the    Koran,   he 
dropC  there,  they  say. 
Strong  marks  of  his  faith,  ever  shed  o*cr 
religion 
Such  glory  as  Butterworth  sheds  ercrv 
day. 

Great  Galen  of  souls,  with  what  vigor 

he  crams 
Down  Erin's   idolatrous  throats,  till 

tbey  crack  again, 
Bohis  on  bolus,  good  roan !  —  and  then 


Both  their  stomachs  and  souls,  if  they 
<lare  cast  tliem  back  again. 


1  A  freal  part  of  the  hicotne  of  Joanna  South- 
cott  aroae  from  the  Seals  of  the  Lord's  protection 
•tech  she  sold  to  her  followers. 

S  MfS.  Anne  Le«.  the  **  chosen  vessel "  of 
tile  Shakers,  and  *'  Mother  of  all  the  children 
fll  isfiiM ration." 

%  Toad  Lane.  In  Manchester,  where  Mother 
Lm  was  bom.  In  her  "  Addrtrss  to  Young  lie- 
Irren,**  she  says,  that  "it  is  a  matter  o(  n«i  im- 
pertanc*  with  tnem  from  whence  the  means  of 
their  dcHvarance  ctxne,  whether  from  a  stable  in 
■■**^»**««^  or  froas  Toad  Lane,  Manchester." 


How  well  might  his  shop — as  a  type 
representing 
The  creed  of  himself  and  his  sanctified 
clan  — 
On  its  counter  eithibit  **  the  Art  of  Tor- 
menting," 
Bound  neatly,  and   lettered  **  Whole 
Duty  of  Manr* 

Canonize  him !  —  by  Judas,  we  K'iV/  cai.- 
onize  him; 
For  Cant  is  his  hobby  and  twaddling 
his  bliss; 
And  tho'  wise  men  may  pity  and  wits 
may  despise  him, 
He*U  make  but  the  better  {^<^/-saint 
for  all  this. 

Call  quickly  together  the  whole  tribe  of 
Canters, 
Convoke  all  the  serious  Tag-rag  of  the 
nation; 
Bring  Shakers  and  SnufHers  and  Jumpers 
and  Ranters 
To  witness  their  Butterworth's  Canon- 
ization I 

Yea,  humbly  I  've  ventured  his  merits  to 
paint, 
Yea,  feebly  have  tried  all  his  gifts  to 
portray. 
And  they  form  a  sum-total  for  making  a 
Saint, 
That  the  Devil's  own  advocate  could 
not  gainsay. 

Jump  high,  all  ye  Jumpers,  ye  Ranters 
all  roar, 
While    Butterworth's   spirit,    upraised 
from  yotir  eyes, 
Like  a  kite  made  of  foolscap,  in  glory 
shall  soar. 
With  a  long  tail  of  rubbish  behind,  to 
the  skies  I 


AN   INCANTATION. 

SUNG  BY  THE  BUBBUE  SPIRIT. 
Air.  —  Cimtg  mi/A  jwr,  am/  we  will ^ 

Come  with  me  and  we  will  blow 
Lois  of  bubbles  as  we  go; 
Bubbles  bright  as  ever  \\o\te 
Drew  from  fancy  —  or  from  soap; 
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Bright  as  e*er  the  South  Sea  sent 
From  its  frothy  element ! 
Come  with  mc  and  we  will  blow 
Lots  of  bubbles  as  we  go. 
Mix  the  lather,  Johnny  Wilks, 
Thou,  who  rhym'st  so  well  to  bilks ;^ 
Mix  the  lather  —  who  can  be 
Fitter  for  such  tasks  than  thee, 
Great  M.  P.  for  Sui/shuiy  I 

Now  the  frothy  charm  is  ripe, 
Puffing  Peter,'-*  bring  thy  pipe,  — 
Thou  whom  ancient  Coventry 
Once  so  dearly  loved  that  she 
Knew  not  which  to  her  was  sweeter, 
Peeping  Tom  or  Puffing  Peter;  — 
Puff  the  bubbles  high  in  air. 
Puff  thy  best  to  keep  them  there. 

Bravo,  bravo,  Peter  More ! 
Now  the  rainbow  humbugs  ^  soar, 
Glittering  all  with  golden  hues 
Such  as  haunt  the  dreams  of  Jews; — 
Some  reflecting  mines  that  lie 
Under  Chili's  glowing  sky, 
Some,  those  virgin  pearls  that  sleep 
Cloistered  in  the  southern  deep; 
Others,  as  if  lent  a  ray 
From  the  streaming  Milky  Way, 
Glistening  o'er  with  curds  and  whey 
From  the  cows  of  Alderncy. 

Now  's  the  moment  —  who  shall  first 
Catch  the  bubbles  ere  they  burst? 
Run,  ye  Squires,  ye  Viscounts,  run, 
Brogden,  Teynham,  Palmerston;  — 
John  Wilks  junior  runs  beside  ye ! 
Take  the  good  the  knaves  provide  ye  !  * 
See,  with  upturned  eyes  and  hanas. 
Where     the     SAarem&n,^     Brogden, 
stands, 
\ 

1  Strong  indications  of  chtracter  may  be 
sometimes  traced  in  the  rhymes  to  names.  Mar- 
veil  thought  so  when  he  wrote 

"  Sir  Edward  Sutton, 
The  foolish  Knight  who  rhymes  to  mutton." 

2  The  Member^  during  a  long  period,  for 
Coventry. 

3  An  humble  imitation  of  one  of  our  modem 
poets,  who,  in  a  poem  against  War,  after  describ- 
ing the  splendid  habiliments  of  the  soldier,  thus 
apostrophizes  him  —  "  thou  rainbow  ruffian  1  " 

4  "  lively  Tliais  sits  beside  thee  : 

Take  the  good  the  Gods  provide  thee." 

5  So  called  by  a  sort  of  Tuscan  dulciHcation 
of  the  cA,  in  the  word  **  Chairman." 


Gaping  for  the  froth  to  fall 
Down  his  gullet  — fye  and  all. 
Seel  — 

But,  hark,  my  time  is  out  — 
Now,  like  some  great  water-spout. 
Scattered  by  the  cannon's  thunder. 
Burst,  ye  bubbles,  all  asunder ! 

[fitrv  tkt  siag$  tUwit^ni  —  «  ductrdud  crask 
is  Heard  from  tke  orchestra  —  the  brcken  httkbies 
descend  in  a  saponaceous  bnt  uncieanly  mist  ^er 
the  heads  of  the  Dramatis  Personx,  emd  the  seem 
drofs,    leaving  the  bubbie-haettUrs^aU  in  the 

A  DREAM  OF  TURTLE. 

BY  SIR  W.  CURTIS. 

1826. 

'T  WAS  evening  time,   in   the  twilight 

sweet 
I  sailed  along,  when  —  whom  should  I 

meet 
But  a  Turtle  journeying  o*er  the  sea, 
**0n  the  service  of  his  Majesty.*** 

When  spying  him  first  thro*  twilight  dim, 
I  did  n't  know  what  to  make  of  him; 
But  said  to  myself,  as  slow  he  plied 
His  fins  and  rolled  from  side  to  side 
Conceitedly  o*er  the  watery  path  — 
*'  T  it  my  Lord  of  Stowell  taking  a  bath, 
*'  And  I  hear  him  now,  amor)g  the  fishes, 
"Quoting  Vatel  and  Burgersdicius ! " 
But,  no —  't  was,  indeed,  a  Turtle  wkle 
And  plump  as  ever  these  eyes  descried; 
A  Turtle  juicy  as  ever  yet 
Glued  up  the  lips  of  a  Baronet ! 
And  much  did  it  grieve  my  soul  to  see 
That  an  animal  of  such  dignity. 
Like  an  absentee  abroad  should  roam, 
When  he  ottgfU  to  stay  and  be  ale  at 
home. 

But    now   "a    change   came    o'er   my 
dream,** 
Like    the     magic    laDtern's   shifting 
slider;  — 
I  lookt  and  saw  by  the  erening  beam 
On  the  back  of  that  Turtle  sat  a  rider— 

6  We  are  told  that  the  passport  of  this  f:raiMJ 
diplomatic  Turtle  (sent  by  the  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  \o  a  certain  noble  envoy)  described 
him  as  "  on  his  majesty's  service. ** 

— —  dapibns  sn^remi 

i^aia  testndo  Jom*, 
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A  goodly  man  with  an  eye  so  merry, 
I  knew  *l  was  our  Foreign  Secretary,^ 
Who  there  at  bis  ease  did  sit  and  smile, 
Lake  Waterton  on  his  crocodile;^ 
Cracking  such  jokes,  at  every  motion, 

As  made  the  Turtle  squeak  with  glee. 
And  own  they  gave  him  a  lively  notion 

Of  what  \v&forced'VMsX  balls  would  be. 

So,  on  the  Sec.  in  his  glory  went. 

Over  that  briny  clement. 

Waving  his  haiid  as  he  took  farewell 

With  graceful  air,  and  bidding  me  tell 

Inquiring  friends  that  the  Turtle  and  he 

Were  gone  on  a  foreign  embassy  — 

To  soften  the  heart  of  a  Diplomat^ 

W^ho  is  known  to  dote  upon  verdant  fat, 

And  to  let  admiring  Europe  see, 

That  eatipask  and  caHpee 

Are  the  English  forms  of  Diplomacy. 

THE  DONKEY  AND  H  IS  PANNIERS. 

A  PABLB. 

— ^^—  **fna»tsjntm  trndai  aseUus^ 
"/■mr  mi;  ftrshrwm  dtikuim  4 


1 4$t  msinms,** 
Vkrcil.  C0pa, 

A  Donkey  whose  talent  for  burdens  was 
wondrous. 
So  much  that  you  'd  swear  he  rejoiced 
in  a  load, 
One  day  had  to  jog  under  panniers  so 
ponderous. 
That  —  down   the  poor   Donkey  fell 
smack  on  the  roadl 

His  owners  and  drivers  stood  round  in 


What !  Neddy,  the  patient,  the  pros- 
perous Neddy, 
^^  easy  to  drive  thro*  the  dirtiest  ways 
For  every  description  of  job- work  so 
ready! 

One    driver  (whom    Ned    might    have 
••  hailed  "  as  i^«*  brother  "  )  » 
Had  just  been  proclaiming  his  Don- 
key's renown 

1  Mr.  Canninf . 

2  WmmJerinft  in  Sffuth  America.  **  It  wa« 
the  6rst  And  Ust  time  {says  Mr.  Waterton]  I  was 
trer  on  a  crocrvlile't  back ." 

3  Aftodifif;  to  an  earhr  poem  of  Mr.  Cnlc- 
e*«,  addrraaed  to  an  Aaa,  and  bcgianing,  "  I 
tbM»  brMharl "  1 


sr. 


For  vigor,  for  spirit,  for  one  thing  oc 
other — 
When,  lo !  mid  his  praises  the  Donkey 
came  down ! 

But  how  to  upraise  him?  —  one  shouts, 
f  other  whistles, 
While  Jenky,  the  Conjuror,  wisest  of 
all. 
Declared   that   an  "over-production   of 
thistles*  — 
(Here  Ned  gave  a  stare) — was  the 
cause  of  his  fall." 

Another  wise  Solomon  cries  as  he  passes — 
"There,  let  him  alone  and  the  fit  will 
soon  cease; 
**  The  beast  has  been  fighting  with  other 
jack-asses, 
**  And  this  is  his  mode  of  ^  transition 
to  peace:  " 

Some  Tookt  at  his  hoofs,  and  with  learned 
grimaces 
Pronounced  that  too  long  without  shoes 
he  had  gone  — 
"  Let  the  blacksmith  provide  him  a  sound 
metal  ifasis 
(The  wise-acres  said),  **  and  he  's  sure 
to  jog  on.** 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  Neddy  in  torture 
and  fear 
Lay  under   his  panniers,  scarce  able 
to  groan; 
And  —  what  was  still  dolcfuUer — lend- 
ing an  ear 
To  advisers  whose  ears  were  a  match 
for  his  own. 

At  length  a  plain  rustic  whose  wit  went 
so  far 
As  to  see  others*   folly,    roared  out, 
as  he  past  — 
"  Quick  —  off  with  the  panniers,  all  dolts 
as  ye  are, 
*'()r  your  pr«>spcrous  Neddy  will  S(x>n 

kick  his  last !  ** 
0:toh<r,  1S16. 

4  A  certain  country  eentleman  haviiiK  said  in 
the  Houfcf»  "that  hc  must  return  at  U*t  to  th« 
frM»d  <>l  oTir  anceii  -r^."  somebody  a&ked  Mr  T. 
•*  s*K»t  food  »h<T  ffcntlcman  me^nt  /  **— **Tlu»- 
tl«a,  1  suppoac,"  answered  Mr.  T. 
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ODE   TO  THE  SUBLIME    PORTE. 

1826. 
Great  Sultan,  how  wise  are  thy  state 
compositions ! 
And  on !  above  all  I  admire  that  De- 
cree, 
In  which  thou  command*st,  that  all  she 
politicians 
Shall  forthwith  be  strangled  and  cast 
in  the  sea. 

'T  is  my  fortune  to  know  a  lean  Bentha- 
mite  spinster  — 
A  maid  who  her  faith  in  old  Jeremy 
puts, 
Who  talks  with  a  lisp  of  **  the  last  new 
Westwj«j/^r,** 
And    hopes    you   *re    delighted    with 
••  Mill  upon  Gluts;  *' 

Who  tells  you  how  clever  one  Mr.  Fun- 
blank  is, 
How  charming  his  Articles  'gainst  the 
Nobility;  — 
And  assures  you  that  even  a  gentleman's 
rank  is, 
In  Jeremy's    school,   of    no   sort   of 
utility. 

To  see  her,  ye  Gods,  a  new  Number 
perusing  — 
Art.    I.  —  "On   the   Needle* s  varia- 
tions," by  PI  —  ce;  1 
Art.  2.  —  By  her  favorite  Fun-blank  • 
—  "so  amusing! 
"Dear  man!   he  makes  Poetry  quite 
a  Law  case." 

Art.  3.  —  "  Upon  Fallacies,"  Jeremy's 
own  — 
(Chief  Fallacy  being  his  hope  to  6nd 
readers);  — 
Art.  4. —  "  Upon  Honesty,"  author  un- 
known ;  — 
Art.  5.  —  (by  the  young  Mr.  Mill) 
"Hints  to  Breeders." 


1  A  celebrated  political  tailor. 

2  This  pains-ukin^  i^ntleman  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  counting,  with  the  assistance  of  Cocker, 
the  number  of  metaphors  in  Moore's  "  Life  of 
Sheridan,"  and  has  found  them  to  amount,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  aajs  —  and  kmdc  frmeiwu. 


Oh,  Sultan,  oh.  Sultan,  tho'  oft  for  the 
bag 
And  the  bowstring,  like  thee,  I  am 
tempted  to  call  — 
Tho'   drowning   's   too  good    for  each 
blue-stocking  hag, 
I  would  bag  this  she  Benthamite  first 
of  them  all! 

And  lest  she  should  ever  again  lift  her 
head 
From   the  watery  bottom,  her  dtck 
to  renew  — 
As  a  clog,  as  a  sinker,  far  better  than 
lead, 
I  would  hang  round  her  neck  her  own 
darling  Review. 

CORN  AND  CATHOLICS. 


dirim  borum  ?    Inctrii  A  rnctmi. 

What  I  i//i7  those  two  infernal  questions. 

That   with    our    meak    our  slumbers 

mix  — 

That  spoil  our  tempers  and  digestions  ^> 

Eternal  Corn  and  Catholics ! 

Gods !  were  there  ever  two  such  bores? 
.  Nothing  else  talkt  of  night  or  mom — 
Nothing  in  doors  or  out  of  doors. 
But  endless  Catholics  and  Com ! 

Never  was  such  a  brace  of  pests  — 
While    Ministers,    still    worse    than 
either. 

Skilled  but  in  feathering  their  nests, 
Plague  us  with  both  and  settle  neither. 

So  addled  in  nw  cranium  meet 
Popery  and  Com  that  oft  I  doubt, 

Whether,  this  year,  't  was  bonded  Whett, 
Or  bonded  Papists,  they  let  out. 

He^ey  landlords,  here  polemics  nail  yoo, 
Armed  with  all  r^^^l^sh  they  can  rake 
up; 
Prices  and  Texts  at  once  assail  you — 
From   Daniel    these^   and    those  from 
Jacob.  * 

And  when  you  sleep,  with  head  still  torn 
Between  the  two,  their  shapes  you  mix, 

3  Author  of  the  late  report  00  ForeigB  Con. 
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TiU  sometimes  Catholics  seem  Corn  — 
Then  Corn  again  seems  Catholics. 

Now  Dantsic  wheat  before  you  floats  — 
Now  Jesuits  from  California  — 

Now  Ceres  linkt  with  Titus  Oats^ 
Comes    dancing    thro'    the     '*  Porta 
CV»ea."i 

Oft  too  the  Corn  growrs  animate, 
And  a  whole  crop  of  heads  appears, 

Like     Papists,     bearding    Church     and 
Sute  — 
Themselves,  together  by  the  ears  ! 

In  short  these  torments  never  ceafe, 
And  oft  I  wish  myself  transferred  off 

To  some  far,  lonely  land  of  peace 
Where  Com  or   Papists    ne'er  were 
beard  of. 

Yes,  waft  me.  Parry,  to  the  Pole  ; 

For  —  if  my  fate  is  to  be  chosen 
Twixt  bores  and  icebergs  —  on  my  soul, 

I  *d  rather,  of  the  two,  be  frozen ! 

A  CASE  OF  LIBEL. 
"Tbt  greater  tha  troth,  the  worse  the  libel" 
A  CERTAIN  Sprite,  who  dwells  below, 
( T  were  a  libel  perhaps  to  mention 
where,) 
Came  up  inetfg,  some  years  ago 
To  try  for  a  change  the  London  air. 

So  well  be  lookt  and  drest  and  talkt, 
And  hid  his  tail  and  horns  so  handy. 

You  'd  hardly  have  known  him  as  he 
walkt 
From  C e,  or  any  other  Dandy. 

(His  horns,  it  seems,  are  made  to  un- 
screw; 
So  he  has  but  to  take  them  out  of  the 
socket. 
And  —  just  as  some  fine  husbands  do  — 
Conveniently     clap    them     into     his 
pocket.) 

In  short,  he  lookt  extremely  natty. 
And  even  contrived  —  to  his  own  great 
wonder  — 

1  Hk  Horn  Gate,  throoch  which  the  andentt 
MOM  ^uch  M  thoee  of  the 


all  I 
PbpWi  Plot,  etc.)  to  paaa. 


By  dint  of  sundry  scents  from  Gattie, 
To  keep  the  sulphurous  hogo  under. 

And  so  my  gentleman  hoofed  about, 
Unknown  to  all  but  a  chosen  few 

At  White's  and  Crockford's,  where  no 
doubt 
He  had  many  post-obits  falling  due. 

Alike  a  gamester  and^i  wit. 

At  night  he  was  seen  with  Crockford's 
Crew, 
At  morn  with  learned  dames  would  sit  — 

So  past  his  time  'twixt  btack  and  btue. 

Some  wisht  to  maUe  him  an  M.  P., 

But,  finding  Wilks  was  also  one,  he 
Swore,  in  a  rage,  **  he  'd  be  damned, 
if  he 
**  Would  ever  sit  in  one  house  with 
Johnny." 

At  length  as  secrets  travel  fast. 
And  devils,  whether  he  or  she, 

Are  sure  to  l>e  found  out  at  last. 
The  affair  got  wind  most  rapidly. 

The  Press,  the  impartial  Press,  that  snubs 
Alike  a  fiend's  or  an  angel's  capers  — 

Miss  Paton's  soon  as  Beelzebub's  — 
Fired   off    a   squib   in    the    morning 
papers: 

**  We  warn  good  men  to  keep  aloof 
**  From  a  grim  old  Dandy  seen  about 

"With  a  fire-proof  wig  and  a  cloven 
hoof 
*'  Thro'  a  neat -cut  Hoby  smoking  out." 

Now,  —  the  Devil  being  a  gentleman. 
Who  piques  himself  on  well-bred  deal- 
ings,—   . 
You  may  guess,  when  o*er  these  lines  he 
ran, 
How  much  they  hurt  and  shockt  his 
feelings. 

Away  he  p)osts  to  a  Man  of  Law, 

And  't  would  make  you  laugh  could 
you  have  seen  *em, 
As  paw  shook   hand,  and  hand  shook 
paw. 
And  't  was  **  hail,  good  fellow,  well 
met,"  between  'cm. 
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Straight  an  indictment  was  preferred  — 
And  much  the  Devil  enjoyed  the  jest, 

When,  asking  about  the  Bench,  he  heard 
That,  of  all  the  Judges,  his  own  was 
Best?- 

In  vain  Defendant  proffered  proof 

That  Plaintiff's  self  was  the  Father  of 
Evil  — 
Brought  Hoby  forth  to  swear  to  the  hoof 
And  Stultz  to  speak  to  the  tail  qf  the 
Devil. 

The  Jury  (saints,  all  snug  and  rich. 
And  readers  of  virtuous  Sunday  pa- 
pers) 
Found    for    the    Plaintiff  —  on    hearing 
which 
The   Devil  gave  one   of   his  loftiest 
capers. 

For  oh,  *t  was  nuts  to  the  Father  of  Lies 
(As  this  wily  fiend  is  named  in  the 
Bible) 
To  find  it  settled  by  laws  so  wise, 

That  the  greater  the  truth,  the  worse 
the  libel ! 

LITERARY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted  —  Authors  of  all -work  to  job 
for  the  season, 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to 
neither; 
Good  hacks  who,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme 
or  a  reason, 
Can  manage,  like  "••••,   to  do  with- 
out cither. 

If  in  jail,  all  the  better  for  out-o'-door 
topics; 
Your  jail  is  for  Travellers  a  charming 
retreat; 
They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to 
the  Tropics, 
And  sail  round  the  world  at  their  ease 
in  the  Fleet. 

For  a  Dramatist  too  the  most  useful  of 
schools  — 
He  can  study  high  life  in  the  King's 
Bench  community; 

1  A  celebrated  Judge,  so  named. 


Aristotle  could  scarce   keep  him  more 
within  ruUi^ 
And  of  place  he  at  least  must  adhere 
to  the  unity. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman,  come  to  an  age 
To    have     good     "Reminiscences" 
(three-score  or  higher), 
Will     meet    with     encouragement  —  so 
much,  per  page. 
And  the  spelling  and  grammar  both 
found  by  the  buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance 
is  stockt. 
So  they  'II  only  remember  the  quan- 
tum desired ;  — ■ 
Enough   to    fill   handsomely  Two  Vol- 
umes, <v/.. 
Price    twenty-four    shillings,    b    all 
that 's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old 
jeU'd^espritSf 
Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  each  farcictl 
frolic; 
Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis,' 
That    gingerbread-cakes   always  give 
them  the  colic. 

Wanted  also  a  new  stock  of  Pamphlets 
on  Com 
By  "Farmers "and  "Landholders" 
—  (worthies  whose  lands 
Enclosed   all   in  bow-pots,   their  attics 
adorn. 
Or  whose  share  of  the  soil  may  be 
seen  on  their  hands). 

No-Popery  Sermons,  in  ever  so  dull  a  vein, 
Sure  of  a  market;  — should  they  too 
who  pen  *em 
Be  renegade  Papists,  like  Murtagh  O'Sul- 
livan,* 
Something  extra  allowed  for  the  addi- 
tional venom. 

2  This  lady  also  favors  us,  in  her  Memoirs, 
with  the  address  of  those  apothecaries,  who  have, 
from  time  to  time,  given  her  pills  that  agreed 
with  her;  always  aesiring  that  the  pills  should 
be  ordered  '*c0mmd  ptfttit  elk.** 

3  A  gentleman,  who  ^ttngoished  hinMsIf  >ff 
his  evidence  before  tlw  Irish  Coaunhtccs. 
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Foods,  Physic,  Corn,   Poetry,   Boxing, 
Romance, 
All  excellent  subjects  for  turning  a 
penny; — 
To  write  upon  o/f  is  an  aathor*s  sole 
chance 
For  attaining,  at  last,  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  any. 

Nine  times  oat  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good. 
The  material  within  of  small  conse- 
aoence  is;  — 
Let  him  only  write  fine,  and,  if  not 
understood. 
Why  —  that  's    the  concern    of    the 
reader,  not  his. 


Xota  Bene — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to 
show, 
That    Horace   (as    clearly   as   words 
could  express  it) 
Was  for  taxing  the  Fund-holders,  ages 
»go. 
When  he  wrote  thus —  **  Quodcunque 
f  jf  Fund  is^  assess  it,**  * 

THE  IRISH  SLAVE.* 

1837. 

I  HSAJtD  as  I  lav,  a  wailing  sound, 
"He  is  dead  —  he  is  dead,"  the  ru- 
mor flew; 
And  f  raised  my  chain  and  turned  me 
round, 
And  askt,  thro*  the  dungeon-window, 
**  Who  ?  *' 

I  saw  my  livid  tormentors  pass; 

Their  grief  *t  was  bliss  to  hear  and  see ! 
/or  never  came  joy  to  them  ala3 ! 

That  did  n't  bring  deadly  bane  to  me. 

Bager  t  lookt  thro'  the  mist  of  night, 
And  askt,  "  What  foe  of  my  race  hath 
died? 
"Is  it  he  —  that  Doubter  of   law   and 
right, 
••Whom    nothing    but   wrong    could 
e'er  decide  — 

I  Acomfinr  to  the  common  readlog,  "  quod- 
■far  m/wmaiMt  mcetcH.''* 
t  Written  CO  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 


'*  Who,  long  as  he  sees  but  wealth  to  win, 
"  Hath  never  yet  felt  a  aualm  or  doubt 

**  What  suitors  for  justice  he  M  keep  in, 
"Or  what  suitors  for  freedom  he'd 
shut  out  — 

"  Who,  a  clog  for  ever  on  Trutli's  ad- 
vance, 
"  Hangs  round  her  (like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea 
"  Round  Sinbad^s  neck  *),  nor  leaves  a 
chance 
"Of  shaking  him  off  — is  't  he?  is  *t 
he?»» 

Ghastly  my  grim  tormentors  smiled. 
And  thrusting  me  back  to  my  den  of 
woe. 
With  a  laughter  even  more  6erce  and 
wild 
Than  their  funeral  howling,  answered 
"No.»» 

But  the  cry  still  pierced  my  prison-gate. 

And  again  I  askt,  "  What  scourge  is 

gone? 

"Is  it  he  — that  Chief,  so  coldly  great, 

"Whom     Fame     unwillingly    shines 

upon  — 

"  Whose  name  is  one  of  the  ill-omened 
words 
"They  link  with  hate  on  his  native 
plains; 
"And  why?  —  they  lent  him  hearts  and 
swords, 
"And  he  in  return  gave  scofis  and 
chains ! 

"  Is  it  he?  is  it  he?  **  I  loud  inquired. 
When,  hark!  —  there  sounded  a  Royal 
knell; 

And  I  knew  what  spirit  had  just  expired. 
And  slave  as  I  was  my  triumph  fell. 

He  had  pledged  a  hate  unto  me  and  mine, 

He  had  left  to  the  future  nor  hope  nor 

choice. 

But  sealed  that  hate  with  a  Name  Divine, 

And  he  now  was  dead  and  —  I  could n^t 

rejoice ! 

3  "  Yoo  fell,  aid  they,  into  the  IomIb  of  the 

Old  Man  of  tl>e  Sea,  and  arc  the  firat  who  ever 
escaped  ntran  Jing   bf  hi»  malkious  tritk*.*'  — 
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He  had  fanned  afresh  the  burning  brands 
Of  a  bigotry  waxing  cold  and  dim; 

He  had  armed  anew  my  torturers*  hands. 
And  them  did  I  curse  —  but  sighed  for 
him. 

For,  his  was  the  error  of  head  not  heart; 

And  —  oh !  how  beyond  the  ambushed 
foe, 
Who  to  enmity  adds  the  traitor's  part, 

And  carries  a  smile  with  a  curse  below  ! 

If  ever  a  heart  made  bright  amends 
For  the  fatal  fault  of  an  erring  head  — 

Go,   learn  his  fame    from   the   lips   of 
friends, 
In  the  orphan's  tear  be  his  glory  read. 

A  Prince  without  pride,  a  man  without 
guile, 
To  the  last  unchanging,  warm,  sincere. 
For  Worth   he   had   ever  a  hand   and 
smile. 
And   for   Misery  ever  his   purse  and 
tear. 

Touched   to   the  heart   by  that  solemn 
toll, 
I  calmly  sunk  in  my  chains  again; 
While,  still  as  I  said  *'  Heaven  rest  his 
soul  I  " 
My  mates    of    the    dungeon   sighed 
"Amen!" 
lamutry^  1827. 

ODE  TO   FERDINAND. 

1827. 
Quit  the  sword,  thou  King  of  men, 
Grasp  the  needle  once  again; 
Making  petticoats  is  far 
Safer  sport  than  making  war ; 
Trimming  is  a  belter  thing,  . 
Than  the  ^^r/wc" trimmed,  oh  King! 
Grasp  the  needle  bright  with  which 
Thou  didst  for  the  Virgin  stitch 
Garment,  such  as  ne'er  before 
Monarch  stitched  or  Virgin  wore. 
Not  for  her,  oh  semster  nimble ! 
Do  I  now  invoke  thy  thimble; 
Not  for  her  thy  wanted  aid  is, 
But  for  certain  grave  old  ladies. 
Who  now  sit  in  England's  cabinet. 
Waiting  to  be  clothed  in  tabinet, 


Or  whatever  choice  iloffe  is 
Fit  for  Dowagers  in  office. 
First,  thy  care,  oh  Kin^,  devote 
To  Dame  Eldon's  petticoat. 
Make  it  of  that  silk  whose  dye 
Shifts  for  ever  to  the  eye. 
Just  as  if  it  hardly  knew 
Whether  to  be  pink  or  blue. 
Or  —  material  fitter  yet  — 
If  thou  couldst  a  remnant  get 
Of  that  stuff  with  which,  of  okl, 
Sajge  Penelope,  we  're  told, 
StiJl  by  doing  and  undoing. 
Kept  her  suitors  always  wooing  — 
That  ^s  the  stuff  which  I  pronounce,  h 
Fittest  for  Dame  Eldon's  flounces. 

After  this,  we  '11  try  thy  hand, 
Mantua-making  Ferdinand, 
For  old  Goody  Westmoreland; 
One  who  loves,  like  Mother  Cole, 
Church  and  State  with  all  her  soul; 
And  has  past  her  life  in  frolics 
Worthy  of  your  ApostoHcs. 
Choose,  in  dressing  this  old  flirt, 
Something  that  won't  show  the  dirt, 
As,  from  habit,  every  minute 
Goody  Westmoreland  is  in  it. 

Thb  is  all  I  now  shall  ask, 
Hie  thee,  monarch,  to  thy  task; 
Finish  Eldon's  frills  and  borders, 
Then  return  for  further  orders. 
Oh  what  progress  for  our  sake, 
Kings  in  millinery  make ! 
Ribands,  garters,  and  such  things, 
Are  supplied  by  other  Kings  — 
Ferdinand  his  rank  denotes 
By  providing  petticoats. 


HAT    VERSUS  WIG. 


1827. 


"  At  the  interment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  o< 
the  damp,  stood  upon  his  hat  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony." 

metns  twmex  et  mtxerahiU  ftUmm 

subjecit  fedtbus^  strtpitumqite  A  ckeremtii  aoari* 

'TwiXT  Eldon's  Hal  and  Eldon's  Wig 
There  lately  rose  an  altercation,  — 

Each  with  its  own  importance  big, 
Disputing  which  most  serves  the  na- 
tion. 
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Quoth  Wig,  with  consequential  air, 
**  Pooh  I  pooh  I   you  surely  can't  de- 

"  My  worthy  beaver,  to  compare 
**  Your  station  in  the  slate  with  mine. 

"  Who  meets  the  learned  legal  crew? 

•*  Who  fronts  the  lordly  Senate's  pride  ? 
**  rhc  Wig,  the  Wig,  my  friend  —  while 
you 

'*  Hang  dangling  on  some  peg  outside. 

"Oh!  *tis  the  Wig,  that  rules,  like 
Love, 

••  Senate  and  Court,  with  like  hlat — 
"And  wards  below  and  lords  al)ove, 

*•  For  Law  is  Wig  and  Wig  is  Law ! » 

"  Who  tried  the  long,  Long  Wellesley 
suit, 
•*  Which   tried  one's  patience,  in  re- 
turn? 
"Not     thou,    oh    Hat! — tho*   couldst 
thou  do  *t, 
•*  Of  other  hrims^  than  thine  thou  *dst 
learn. 

"  'Twas  mine  our  master's  toil  to  share; 
"When,   like    'Truepenny,'   in    the 

"  He,  every  minute,  cried  out  *  Swear,' 
"  And  merrily  to  swear  went  they ;  *  — 

"  When,  loath  poor  Wellesley  to  con- 
demn, he 
**  With  nice  discrimination  weighed, 
"  Whether     't   was    only    *  Hell     and 
Jemmy,* 
"i>r    «  Hell   and    Tommy'   that   he 
played. 

*'  No.  no,  my  worthy  beaver,  no  — 
"Tho*   cheapened    at    the    cheapest 
hatter's, 

1  "  l>o»e  rules  the  coort,  ihe  camp,  the  grove, 
And  aiea  below  and  gods  above, 
for  Love  U  Heaven,  and  Hea\en  is 
Lore.*' 

St'OTT.     I 

%**Brim  —  a  naughty  woman.** — Gross. 

3  **(;AMr  (beneath]. —  Swear!  , 
**  Html  ft.  -~Ha,  ha!  «ay'»t  thou  ao'    Art 

«ho«  thcxe.  Tmepeonjr  ?    Come  on." 

4  Hi*  Lordship's  demand  lor  fresh  affidavits 
"  ' nt. 


**  And  smart  enough  as  beavers  go 
"Thou   ne'er   wert   made   for  public 
matters." 

Here  Wig  concluded  his  oration. 
Looking,  as  wigs  do,  wondrous  wise; 

While  thus,  full  cockt  (or  declamation, 
The  veteran  Hat  enraged  replies :  — 

^'  Ha !  dost  thou  then  so  soon  forget 
**  What  thou,  what  England  owes  to 
me? 

"  Ungrateful  Wig!  —  when  will  a  debt, 
**  So  deep,  so  vast,  be  owed  to  tho   ? 

"  Think  of  that  night,  that  fearful  nishl. 

"  When,  thro*  the  steaming  vault  U- 
low, 
**  Our  master  dared,  in  gout's  despite, 

"  To  venture  his  podagric  toe  ! 

"  Who  was  it  then,  thou  boaster,  say, 
"  When  thou  hadst  to  thy  box  sneaked 
off, 
"  Beneath  his  feel  protecting  lay, 

"And    saved     him    from    a     mortal 
cough  ? 

"Think,  if  Catarrh  had  quenched  that 
sun, 
"  How  blank  this  world  had  been  to 
thee ! 
**  Without  that  head  to  shine  upon, 
"  Oh  Wig,  where  would  thy  glory  be? 

"  You,  too,  ye  Britons,  — had  this  hope 

"  Of  Church    and  state   been   ravishl 

fr6m  ye, 

"  Oh  think,  how  Canning  and  the  Pope 

**  Would  then  have  played  up  *  Hell 

and  Tommy ' ! 

"  At  sea,  there  's  h\\\  a  plank,  they  say, 
"  ' Twixt  seamfii  and  annihilation; 

"  A  Hat,  that  awful  moment,  lay 

** 'Twixt  England  and  Emancipation! 

"Oh!  !  !  — " 

At  this  "  Oh  !  !  !  "  Tht  Times  Reporter 
Was  taken  poorly,  and  retired; 

Which    made    him   cut     Hat's   rhetoric 
shorter, 
Than  justice  to  the  case  required. 
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On  his  return,  he  found  these  shocks 
Of  eloquence  all  ended  quite; 

And  Wig  lay  snoring  in  his  box, 

And  Hat  was  —  hung  up  for  the  night. 

THE    PERIWINKLES  AND  THE 
LOCUSTS. 

A  SALMAGUNDIAN   HYMN. 

"  To  Panurve  was  astigned  the  Lalrdahip  of 
Salmagundi,  wnich  was  yearly  worth  6,789,106,- 
789  ryals.  besides  the  revenue  of  the  Locusts  and 
FerrwinkUs^  amountine  cue  year  >a  ith  another  to 
the  value  of  2,435,768,*' etc.  — Rabblais. 

**  Hurra!  hurra!  "  I  heard  them  say, 
And  they  cheered  and  shouted  all  the 

way, 
As  the  Laird  of  Salmagundi  went. 
To  open  in  state  his  Parliament. 

The  Salmagundians  once  were  rich, 

Or    thought    they    were  —  no     matter 

which  — 
For,  every  year,  the  Revenue  ^ 
From  their  Periwinkles  larger  grew; 
And  their  rulers,  skilled  in  all  the  trick 
And  legerdemain  of  arithmetic, 
Knew  how  to  place  I,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  and  10, 
Such  various  ways,  behind,  before, 
That  they  made  a  unit  seem  a  score, 

And  proved  themselves  most  wealthy 
men! 
So,  on  they  went,  a  prosperous  crew. 

The  people  wise,  the  rulers  clever  — 
And  God  help  those,  like  me  and  you, 
Who  dared  to  doubt  (as  some  now  do) 
That  the  Periwinkle  Revenue 

Would  thus  go  flourishing  on  for  ever. 

**  Hurra !  hurra  !  "  I  heard  them  say, 
And  they   cheered  and  shouted  all  the 

way, 
As  the  Great  Panurge  in  glory  went 
To  open  his  own  dear  Parliament. 

But  folks  at  length  began  to  doubt 
What  all  this  conjuring  was  about; 
For,  every  day,  more  deep  in  debt 
They  saw  their  wealthy  rulers  get :  — 
**Let  's  look  (said  they)  the  items  thro' 

1  Accented  as  in  Swift's  line  — 

**  Not  so  a  nation's  revtattts  art  paid." 


**  And  see  if  what  we  *re  lold  be  tmc 
**  Of  our  Periwinkle  Revenue." 

But,  lord !  Ihey  found  there  was  n*t  a 
tittle 

Of  truth  in  aught  they  heard  before; 
For  they  gained  by  Periwinkles  little 

And  lost  by  Locusts  ten  times  ©ore ! 
These  Locusts  are  a  lordly  breed 
Some  Salmagundians  love  to  feed. 
Of  all  the  b«asts  that  ever  were  bom, 
Your  Locust  most  delights  in  corn  ; 
And  tho'  his  body  be  but  small. 
To  fatten  him  takes  the  devil  and  all  I 
**  Oh  fie !  oh  fie !  "  was  now  the  cry, 
As  they  saw  the  gaudy  show  go  by. 
And  the  Laird  of  Salmagundi  went 
To  open  his  Locust  Parliament ! 


NEW  CREATION  OF  PEERS. 

batch  the  riRST. 

"  His  'prentice  ban* 

He  tried  on  man. 

And  then  he  made  the  lasses. 

xUv 

'*  And  now,**  quoth  the  Minister,  (cased 
of  his  panics. 
And  ripe  for  each  pastime  the  summer 
affords,) 
**  Having  had  our  full  swing  at  destroy- 
ing mechanics, 
**  By  way  of  set-off^  let  us  make  a  few 
Lords. 

"  *T  is  pleasant  —  while    nothing  bot 
mercantile   fractures, 
"  Some  simplQ,   some  cpmpoundy  is 
dinned  in  our  ears  — 
**  To  think  that,  tho*  robbed  of  all  coarse 
manufactures, 
**  We  stDl  have  our  fine  manafacttire 
of  Peers;  — 

"Those      Gobelin     productions    which 
Kings  take  a  pride 
**  In  engrossing  the  whole  fabricatk® 
and  trade  of; 
"Choice  tapestry  things  very  grand  on 
one  side, 
**  But  showing,  on  t*  other,  what  rigi 
they  are  made  of.** 
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rbe  pUa  being  fixti   raw  material  was 
aought,— 
No  matter  bow  middling,  if  Tory  tbe 
creed  bei 

And  fir»t,  to  l)egin  with,  Squire  W , 

't  was  thought, 
For  A  Lord  was  as  raw  a  material  as 
need  be. 

Next  came  with  \i\%  penchant  ioi  painting 
and  pelf 
Tbe  tasteful  Sir  Charles,^  so  renowned 
far  and  near 
For  purchasing  pictures  and  selling  him- 
self— 
And  both  (as  the  public  well  knows) 
▼ery  dear. 

Beside  him  Sir  John  comes,  with  equal 
iclat,  in;  — 
Stand    forth,  chosen   pair,  while   for 
titles  we  measure  ye; 
Boib  connoisseur  baronets,  both  fond  of 
drawings 
Sir  John,  after  nature.  Sir  Charles,  on 
the  Treasury. 

B«t,  bleat  us!  — behold  a  new  candidate 
come  — 
In  bis  hand  be  upholds  a  prescription, 
new  written; 
He  poisetb  a  piU-box  'twixt  finger  and 
thumb. 
And  he  asketb  a  seat  'mong  the  Peers 
of  Great  Britain  1 1 

"Forbid   it,"   cried    Jenky,    "ye   Vis- 
counts, ye  Earls !  — 
••Oh    Rank,  how  thy   glories   would 
bll  disenchanted, 
**  If  coronets  glistened  with  pills  'stead 
of  pearls, 
*■  And  the  strawberry-leaves  were  by 
rhubarb  supplanted! 

**  No  —  ask  it  not,  ask  it  not,  dear  Doc- 
tor Holford  — 
**  If  naught  but  a  Peerage  can  gladden 
thy  life, 
*'  And  young  Master  Holford  as  yet  is 
too  small  for  H, 
"Sweet   Doctor,  we  *ll   make  a  she 
Peer  of  thy  wife. 

1  Omtd  Lord  Faraboffoi^. 


**  Next  to  bearing  a  coronet  on  our  cwn 
brows 
**  Is  to  bask  in  its  light  from  the  brows 
of  another; 
*•  And  grandeur  o'er  thee  shall  redect 
from  thy  spouse, 
**  As  o'er   Vesey   Fitigerald    *t    will 
shine  thro'  his  mother.*'  * 

Thus    ended    the    First    Batch  —  and 
Jenky,  much  tired 
(It  being  no  joke  to  make  Lords  by 
the  heap), 
Took  a  large  dram  of  ether  —  the  aune 
that  inspired 
His  speech  'gainst  the  Papisti-*and 
prosed  off  to  sleep. 

SPEECH    ON    THE    UMBRELLA* 
QUESTION. 

BY  LORD  ELDON. 

iSa;. 
**  pos   tntimbrclles    r«£f*.**4 — Ex  /mvenit. 
Geokgii  Cannin(^ii. 

My  Lords,  I  'm  accused  of  a  trick  that 
God  knows  is 
The  last  into  which  at  my  age  I  could 
fall  — 
Of  leading  this  grave  House  of  Peers  by 
their  noses. 
Wherever  I  choose,  princes,  bishops 
and  all. 

My  Lords,  on  the  question  before  us  at 
present. 
No  doubt  I   shall   hear,    **'Tis   that 
cursed  old  fellow, 
"  That  bugbear  of  all  that  is  liberal  and 
pleasant, 
*»Who  won't  let  the  Lords  give   the 
man  his  umbrella!  " 

2  Among  the  persons  mentlfwied  a^  likelv  to 
be  raised  to  the  Peerage  are  th«  mother  ol  Mr. 
Vesey  FiligerAld,  etc. 

3  A  case  mhich  interested  the  puhlic  very  much 
at  this  period.  A  gentlem.ia,  t>l  the  name  «4 
Bell,  having  left  his  umbrrlla  behind  him  n  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  do*irkeepers  (»Un<!u»g.  no 
doubt,  on  the  prtvilcuc^  of  ihlit  noble  b<'d\)ie- 
fu"icd  to  re'itore  it  to  him;  and  the  ab«>v«'  srvceth, 
which  mav  be  considered  as  a  ^t  famt  I  »  tn.tt  ol 
the  Learm-d  tarl  on  lh«  L^thoac  QiMSUoa, 
arose  out  of  the  transaction. 

4  From  Mr.  Canning'*  transbtim  of  JekyPi  — 

"  I  sav,  my  g«>^<I  fellow*, 
As  you  *ve  DO  omlirelUft  ** 
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God  forbid  that  your  Lordships  should 
knuckle  to  me; 
I  am  ancient  — ^  but  were  I  as  old  as 
King  Priam, ' 
Not   much,    I   confess,   to    your   credit 
't  would  be, 
To  mind  such  a  twaddling  old  Trojan 
as  I  am. 

I  own,  of  our  Protestant  laws  I  am  jeal- 
ous, 
And  long  as  God  spares  me  will  al- 
ways maintain, 
That  once  having  taken  men's  rights,  or 
umbrellas, 
We  ne'er  should  consent   to   restore 
them  again. 

What  security  have  you,  ye  Bishops  and 
Peers, 
If  thus  you  give  back  Mr.  Bell's /arrt- 
pluie. 
That  he  may  n't  with   its  stick,   come 
about  all  your  ears. 
And  then  —  where  would  your  Prot- 
estant periwigs  be? 

No !  heaven  be  my  judge,  were  I  dying 
to-day, 
Ere  I  dropt  in  the  grave,  like  a  med- 
lar that 's  mellow, 
**  For  God's  sake  "  —  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment I  'd  say  — 
"  For  God's  sake,  a57»'/givc  Mr.  Bell 
his  umbrella." 

[  "  This  address/'  says  a  ministerial  journal, 
"  delivered  with  amazing  emphasis  and  eamest- 
aess,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  sensation  in 
the  House.  Nothing  since  the  memorable  ad- 
dress of  the  Duke  of  York  has  produced  so  re- 
markable an  impression."] 


A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

BY  JOHN   BULL. 

DuMm,  March  la,  1827.  —  Friday,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  packet  bringing  the  account  of  the 
dvfeat  of  the  Catholic  Question,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Pigeon  House 
to  forward  5,000,000  rounds  of  musket-ball  cart- 
ridge to  the  different  garrisons  round  the  country. 
—  Freeman's  JoKmal. 

I  HAVE  found  out  a  gift  for  my  Erin, 
A  gift  that  will  surely  content  her;  — 

Sweet  pledge  of  a  love  so  endearing ! 
Five  millions  of  bullets  I  've  sent  her. 


She  askt  me  for  Freedom  and  Right, 
But  ill  she  her  wants  understock; — 

Ball  cartridges,  morning  and  night. 
Is  a  dose  that  will  do  her  more  good. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  of  our  lives 
But  we  read,  in  some  amiable  trials, 

How  husbands  make  love  to  their  wives 
Thro'   the   medium  of   hemp  and  of 
vials. 

One  thinks,  with  his  mistress  or  mate 
A  good  halter  is  sure  to  agree  — 

That  love-knot  which,  early  and  late, 
I  have  tried,  my  dear  Elrin,  on  thee. 

While  another y  whom  Hymen  has  blest 
With  a  wife  that  is  not  over  placid, 

Consigns  the  dear  charmer  to  rest. 
With  a  dose  of  the  best  Prussic  acid- 

Thus,  Erin !  my  love  do  I  show  — 
Thus  quiet  thee,  mate  of  my  bed ! 

And,  as  poison  and  hemp  are  too  slow, 
Do  thy  business  with  btillets  instead. 

Should  thy   faith  in  my    medidne   be 
shaken. 

Ask  Roden,  that  mildest  of  saints; 
He  '11  tell  thee,  lead,  inwardly  taken, 

Alone  can  remove  thy  complaints; — 

Hiat,  blest  as  thou  art  in  thy  lot. 

Nothing  's  wanted  to   make  it  more 
pleasant 

But  being  hanged,  tortured  and  shot. 
Much  oftener  than  thou  art  at  present. 

Even  Wellington's  self  hath  averred 
Thou  art  yet  but  half  sabred  and  hung, 

And   I   loved    him    the    more  when  1 
heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  his  tongue. 

So  take  the  five  millions  of  pills. 
Dear  partner,  I  herewith  mclose; 

'T  is  the  cure  that  all  quacks  for  thy  ills, 
From  Cromwell  to  Eldon,  propose. 

And  you,  ye  brave  bullets  that  go, 
How  I  wish  that,  before  you  set  out, 

The  Devil  of  the  Freischiitz  could  know 
The  good  work  you  are  going  about. 
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For  be  'd  charm  ye,  in  spite  of  your  lead, 

Into  such  supernatural  wit, 
That  yoa  'd  all  of  you  know,   as  you 
sped, 

^liere  a  ballet  of  sense  ought  to  hit. 

A  LATE  SCENE  AT  SWANAGE.^ 

i8a7. 
lo  Swanage — that  neat  little  town  in 
whose  bay 
Fair  Tbetis  shows  off  in  her  best  silver 
slippers  — 
Lord  Bags^  took  his  annual  trip  t'  other 
day. 
To  taste  the  sea  breezes  and  chat  with 
the  dippers. 

There  —  learned  as  he  b  in  conundrums 
and  laws  — 
Quoth  he  to  his  dame  (whom  he  oft 
plays  the  wag  on), 
•*\Vhy  arc  chancery  suitors  like  bath- 
ers ?"—**  Because 
Their    ruits    are    put    off^    till    they 
have  n*t  a  rag  on.'* 

Thus  on    he    went  chatting  —  but,   lo! 
while  he  chats. 
With   a   face  full  of   wonder  around 
brm  be  looks; 
For    be    misses    his  parsons,    his    dear 
shovel  hats, 
Who  used  to  flock  round  him  at  Swan- 
age  like  rooks. 

"How   IS    this.    Lady  Bags?  — to   this 
region  aquatic 
•*  L»t    year   they  came  swarming  to 
make  nne  their  bow, 
"As  thick  'as  Burke's  cloud  o'er   the 
Tales  of  Carnatic, 
•'  Deans,  Rectors,  D.D.*s  —  where  the 
devil  are  they  now?** 

''My  dearest    Lord   Bagsl**    saith    his 
dame,  '*rtf«  you  doubt? 
"  I  am  loath  to  remind  you  of  things 
io  unpleasant; 

1  A  anall  bathiog-pbce  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
aetalihv,  V*n%  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  ex- 
koblcfiian  in  question  and,  ////  tki%  srastm,  much 
inqiiucd  also  by  Kenilemen  <>f  the  church. 

1  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldoo 


"  But    i/on*t   you    perceive,    dear,   the 
Church  have  found  out 
"That  you  *re    one    of    the    people 
called  £x*s,  at  present?-* 

"Ah,  true  —  you  have  hit  it — I  am, 
indeed,  one 
"Of  those   ill-fated   Ex's  (his  Lord- 
ship replies), 
"And  with  tears,  I  confess  —  God  for- 
give me  the  pun ! — 
"  We  X*s  have  proved  ourselves  m^i 
to  be  Y*s.*' 

WO!   WO!« 

Wo,  wo  unto  him  who  would  check  or 
disturb  it  — 
That  beautiful  Light  which  b  now  on 
its  way; 
Which,  beaming,  at  first,  o*er  the  bogs  of 
Belturbet, 
Now  brightens  sweet  Ballinafad  with 
its  ray! 

Oh  Farnham,  Saint  Farnham,  how  much 
do  we  owe  thee ! 
How    formed    to    all    tastes   are   thy 
various  employs . 
The  old,  as  a  catcher  of  Catholics,  know 
thee; 
The  young,  as  an  amateur  scourger  of 
boys. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man  who  such  doings 
would  smother !  — 
On,  Luther  of  Cavan !  On,  Saint  of 
Kilgroggy ! 
With  whip  in  one  hand  and  with  Bible 
in  t  'other. 
Like  Mungo's  tormcnlor,both  "prcach- 
ee  and  floggce.'* 

Come,  Saints  from  all  quarters,  and  mar 
shal  his  way; 
Come,  Lorton,  who,  scorning  profane 
erudition, 

2  *=?uRgested  hv  a  sjvf  ch  <  f  th<f  Bishop  ai 
Chesirr  on  the  ^u^•cct  «>f  the  New  RifornvAlion 
in  lrJ»'i<1,  in  whuh  his  I  «)r(l>.h  p  dn'»un«.ed 
"Wo!  Wo'  Wo'"  pnttT  jibunda'>ilv  .m  all 
those  who  dared  to  intcrterc  with  its  profress. 
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Popt  Shakespeare,  they  say,  in  the  river 
one  day, 
Tho*  't  was  only  old  Bowdlcr*s  Velluti 
edition. 

Come,  Roden,  who  doubtest  —  so  mild 
are  thy  views  — 
Whether  Bibles  or  bullets  are  best  for 
the  nation; 
Who  leav'st  to  poor  Paddy  no  medium  to 
choose 
'Twixt  good  old  Rebellion  and   new 
Reformation. 

What  more  from  her  Saints  can  Hiber- 
nia  require  ? 
St.    Bridget   of    yore    like   a    dutiful 
daughter 
Supplied  her,  *t  is  said,  with  perpetual 
fire,* 
And  Saints  keep  her  now  in  eternal 
hot  water. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man  who  would  check 
their  career. 
Or  stop  the  Millennium  that  *s  sure  to 
await  us. 
When  blest  with  an  orthodox  crop  every 
year, 
We  shall  learn  to  raise  Protestants  fast 
as  potatoes. 

In   kidnapping  Papists,  our  rulers,  we 
know, 
Had  been  trying  their  talent  for  many 
a  day; 
Till  Farnham,  when  all  had  been  tried, 
came  to  show, 
Like  the  German  flea-catcher,  **  anoder 
goot  way.'* 

And  nothing 's  more  simple  than  Farn- 
ham's  receipt;  — 
**  Catch  your  Catholic,  first  —  soak  him 
well  in  poteen ^^ 
**Add  salary  sauce,'  and  the  thing  is 
complete. 
**  You  may  seive  up  your  Protestant 
smoking  and  clean.'* 

1  The  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Bridget,  at 
Kildare. 

2  Whiskey. 

8  '*  We  understand  that  several  applications 
have  lately  been  made  lo  the  Protestant  clergy- 


*'  Wo,  wo  to  the  wag,  who  would  Uugk 
at  such  cookery  I  " 
Thus,  from  his  perch,  did  I  bear  t 
black  crow* 
Caw  angrily  out,  while  the  rest  of  the 
rookery 
Opened    their    bills    and    re-echoed 
"Wo!  wo!** 

TOUT  POUR   LA  TRIPE. 

"  If  in  China  or  among  the  natives  of  India, 
we  claimed  civil  advantages  which  were  con- 
nected with  religious  tisages,  little  as  ^t  mt\\y 
value  those  forms  in  our  hearts,  we  should  think 
common  decency^  required  us  to  absulo  irom 
treating  them  with  offensive  contumely;  au<J. 
tho-jgh  unable  to  consider  them  sacred,  me 
would  not  sneer  at  the  name  o(  Fot^  or  UogH 
at  the  imputed  divinity  of  yirtkntm,'' — Cmt- 
ier,  Tuesday t  Jam.  i6. 

182;. 

Come  take  my  advice,  never  trouble  your 
cranium. 
When  "civil  advantages"  are  to  be 
gained, 
What  god  or  what  goddess  may  help  lu 
obtain  you  'cm, 
Hindoo  or  Chinese,  so  they  *re  only  ob- 
tained. 

In  this  world  (let  me  biaC  in  your  organ 
aurictilar) 
All  the  good  things  to  good  hypocrites 
fall; 
And  he  who  in  swallowing  creeds  is  par- 
ticular. 
Soon  will  have  nothing  toswallow  at  til. 

Oh  place  me  where  /v  (or,  as  some  ctll 
him,  Foi) 
Is  the  god  from  whom  **  civil  advan- 
tages '*  flow, 
And  you  '11  find,  if  there  S  any  thing 
snug  to  be  got, 
I  shall  soon  be  on  excellent  terms  with 
old  Fo, 

Or  were   I  where    Visknu^  that  f<w 
handed  god. 
Is  the  quadruple  giver  of  pensions  and 
places, 

men  of  this  town  by  fellows,  InqoWitf  '^Vtut 
are  they  giving  a  head  for  converu?"  —  W^"- 
ford  Post. 

4  Of  the  rook  species  —  Ccrwm  Jrniikgm, 
i.e.  a  great  consumer  of  com. 
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I  own  I  should  feel  it  unchristian  and  odd 
Not   to  find  myself  also  in   Vishnu^s 
good  graces. 

For  among  all  the  gods  that  humanely 
attend 
To  oor  wants  in  this  planet,  the  gods 
to  my  wishes 
Are  those  that,  like  Vishnu  and  others, 
descencl 
In  the  form  so  attractive,  of  loaves  and 
of  fishes !  * 

So  take  my  advice  —  for  if  even  the  devil 
Should  tempt  men  again  as  an  idol  to 
try  him, 
T  were  best  for  us  Tories  even  then  to 
be  dril, 
As  nobody  doubts  we  should  get  some- 
thing by  him. 

ENIGMA. 
m0mstrum  nuila  virtuU  redemptum. 
Comb,  riddle>me-ree,  come,  riddle-me- 
ree, 
And  tell  me  what  my  name  may  be. 
I  am  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old. 
And  therefore  no  chicken,  as  you  may 
suppose;  — 
Tbo*  a  dwarf  in  my  youth  (as  my  nurses 
have  told), 
I  have,  every  year  since,  been  out- 
growing my  clothes: 
Till  at  Ixsi  such  a  corpulent  giant  I  stand, 
That  if  folks  were  to  furnish  me  now 
with  a  suit, 
It  would  take  every  morsel  of  scrip  in 
the  land 
But  to  measure  my  bulk  from  the  head 
to  the  foot. 
Hence  they  who  maintain  me,  grown  sick 
of  my  stature. 
To  cover  me   nothing  but  rags  will 
supply; 
And  the   doctors  declare    that   in   due 
course  of  nature 
About  the  year  30  in  rags  I  shall  die. 
Meanwhile,  I  stalk  hungry  and  bloated 
around. 
An  obfect  of  interest  most  painful  to  all ; 

1  Vnhna  wa»  <as  S!r  W.  Jonw  calls  him)  "  a 
pliilliim  nd/'  — htt  6rM  Avatar  being  in  the 
riapcola&sh. 


In  the  warehouse,  the  cottage,  the  palace 
I  'm  found, 
Hblding  citixen,  peasant,  and  king  in 
my  thrall. 
Then   riddle-me-ree,  oh  riddle-me- 

ree. 
Come  tell  me  what  my  naipe  may 
be. 

When  the  lord  of  the  counting-house 
bends  o'er  his  book. 
Bright  pictures  of  profit  delighting  to 
draw. 
O'er  his  shoulders  with  large  cipher  eye- 
balls I  look, 
And   down   drops   the   pen   from  his 
paralyzed  paw  I 
When  the  Tremier  lies  dreaming  of  dear 
Waterloo, 
And  expects  thro*  another  to  caper  and 
prank  it. 
You  'd  laugh  did  you  see,  when  I  bellow 
out  **  Boo!  " 
How  he  hides  his  brave  Waterloo  head 
in  the  blanket. 
When  mighty  Belshazcar  brims  high  in 
the  hall 
His  cup,  full  of  gout,  to  the  Gaurt 
overthrow, 
Lo,  "  £igh£  Hundred  MiUions  "  I  write 
on  the  wall. 
And  the  cup  falls  to  earth  and  —  the 
gout  to  his  toe  1 
But  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  when  largely 
I  cram 
My  maw  with  the  fruits  of  the  Squire- 
archy's acres. 
And  knowing  who  made  me   the  thing 
that  I  am, 
Like   the   monster   of    Frankenstein, 
worry  my  makers. 
Then  riddle-nie-ree,  come,    riddle- 
me-ree. 
And  tell,  if  thou  know'st,  who  7 
may  be. 

DOG-DAY  REFLECTIONS. 

BY   A   DANDY   KEPT   IN   TOWN. 
*'  tvx  etammmtit  m  deserU.** 

1837. 
Said  Malthus  one  day  to  a  clown 

Lying  stretched  on  the  beach  in  the 
sun, — 
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**  What  's  the  number  of  souls  in  thb 
town?**  — 
•*  The  number !  Lord  bless  you,  th^e  *s 
none. 

**  We  have  nothing  but  dabsm  this  place, 
^^Oljhem  a  great  plenty  there  are;  — 

**  But  the  soies^  please  your  reverence  and 
grace, 
•*  Are  all  t*  other  side  of  the  bar.** 

And  so  *t  is  in  London  just  now, 

Not  a  soul  to  be  seen  up  or  down;  — 

Of  Jabs  a  great  glut,  I  allow. 

But  your  soUs^  every  one,  out  of  town. 

East  or  west  nothing  wondrous  or  new. 
No  courtship  or  scandal  worth  know- 
ing; 

Mrs.  B ,  and  a  Mermaid  *  or  two, 

Are  the  only  loose  fish  that  are  going. 

Ah,  where  is  that  dear  house  of  Peers 
That  some  weeks  ago  kept  us  merry? 

Where,  Eldon,  art  thou  with  thy  tears? 
And  thou  with  thy  sense,  Londonderry  ? 

Wise    Marquis,    how   much    the    Lord 
Mayor, 
In  the   dog-days,  with  thgg  must  be 
puzzled !  — 
It  being  his  task  to  take  care 
That   such  animals  shan't  go  unmuz- 
zled. 

Thou  too  whose  political  toils 

Are  so  worthy  a  captain  of  horse  — 
Whose   amendments^  (like   honest   Sir 
Boyle's) 
Are  ^''  amendments^  that  make  matters 
worse ;  **' 

Great  Chieftain,  who  takest  such  pains 
To    prove  —  what   is   granted,    nem, 
con,  — 

With  how  moderate  a  portion  of  brains 
Some  heroes  contrive  to  get  on. 

1  One  of  the  shows  of  London. 

2  More  particularly  his  Grace's  celebrated 
amendment  to  the  Com  Bill ;  for  which,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  see  Annual 
Register  for  a.d.  18J7. 

3  From  a  speech  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's,  in  the 
Irish  House  or  Commons 


And  thou  too  my  Redesdale,  ah !  where 
Is  the  peer  with  a  star  at  bis  button. 

Whose  quarters  could  ever  compare 
With    Redesda]e*s    five    quarters   of 
mutton?* 

Why,  why  have  ye  taken  your  flight, 
Ye  diverting  and  dignified  crew  ? 

How  ill  do  three  farces  a  night, 
At  the  Hay  market,  pay  us  for  you ! 

For  what  is  Bombastes  to  thee. 

My  EUenbro',  when  thou  look'st  big? 

Or  where  *s  the  burletta  can  be 
Like  Lauderdale's  wit  and  his  wig? 

I  doubt  if  even  Griffinhoof '  could 
(Tho'  Griflin  »s  a  comical  lad) 

Invent  any  joke  half  so  good 
As  that   precious  one,  **  This  is  too 
badl'* 

Then  conne  again,  come  again,  Spring  I 
Oh  haste  thee,  with  Fun  in  thy  train; 

And  —  of  all  things  the  funniest  —  bring 
These  exalted  Grimaldis  again  1 

THE  "LIVING  DOG'*  AND  "THB 

DEAD  UON." 

i8a8. 

Next  week  will  be  publisht  (as  "  Lives  " 
are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous 
and  strange, 
Of  a  small  puppy-dog  that  lived  once  in 
the  cage 
Of  the  late   noble    Lion    at    Exeta 
'Change. 

Tho*  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they 
call  "sad,*' 
*T  is  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breed- 
ing pretends; 
And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities 
had 
Of    knowing    how    Lions    behave— 
among  friends; 

4  The  learning  hb  Lordship  displayed  on  tfat 
subject  of  the  butcher's  **  fifth  quarter**  of  art- 
ton  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten. 

5  The  i>MN<^^wrrrv  under  which  CobunhM 
written  some  of  hu  best  farces. 
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How  that  animal  cats,  how  he  snores, 
how  he  drinks, 
Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so 
small; 
And  't  is  plain  from  each  sentence,  the 
poppy-dog  thinks 
That   the    Lion   was    no    such   great 
things  after  all. 

rho'  he  roared   pretty  well  —  thb   the 
puppy  allows  — 
It   was   all,  he   says,   borrowed  — all 
second-hand  roar; 
And  be  Tastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow- 
wows 
To   the    loftiest  war-note    the    Lion 
coiild  pour. 

T  is  indeed  as  good  fun  as  a   Cynic 
conld  ask, 
To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of 
rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  Lord  of  the  Forest  to 
task. 
And  judges   of    lions  by    puppy-dog 
habits. 

Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a 
dark  case) 
With  sops  every  day  from  the  Lion's 
own  pan. 
He  lifu  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's 
carcass. 
And — docs  all  ad(^  so  diminutive  can. 

However,  the  book  's  a  good  book,  be- 
ing rich  in 
Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high- 
bred. 
How  they  suffer  small  mongrelly  curs  in 
their  kitchen. 
Who  *ll  feed  on  them  living  and  foul 
them  when  dead.       y  Pidcock. 

EjuUr*Ckmmg9, 

ODE  TO  DON   MIGUEL. 

Et  u,  BmU  ! 

What?  Miguel,  ««/ patriotic?  oh,  fy! 
After  so  much  good  teaching  't  is  quite 
a  take-in^  Sir;  — 

I  At  the  commeocemcnt  of  this  year,  ihc  de- 
■%■•  of  Don  Micuel  and  hit  panUaos  ag-^inst 


First  schooled  as  you  were  under  Met- 
ternich's  eye, 
And    then    (as    young    misses    say) 
"  Enisht  "  at  Windsor !  « 

I  ne'er  in  my  life  knew  a  case  that  was 
harder;  — 
Such   feasts   as  you    had   when   you 
made  us  a  call ! 
Three  courses  each  day  from  his  Majes- 
ty's larder,  — 
And  now  to  turn  absolute  Don  after 
all!! 

Some  authors,  like  Bayes,  to  the  style 
and  the  matter 
Of  each  thing  they  write  suit  the  way 
that  they  dine^ 
Roast  sirloin  for  Epic,  broiled  devils  for 
Satire, 
And  hotchpotch  and  triJU  for  rhymes 
such  as  mine. 

That  Rulers  should  feed  the  same  way, 
I  've  no  doubt ;  — 
Great  Despots  on  bouilli  served  up  i 
la  Russe^ 
Your  small  German  Princes  on  frogs  and 
sour  crout, 
And  your  Viceroy  of  Hanover  always 
on  goose. 

Some  Dons  too  have  fancied  (tho'  this 
may  be  fable) 
A  dish  rather  dear,  if  in  cooking  they 
blunder  it;  — 
Not  content  with  the  common  hot  meat 
on  a  table. 
They  're  partial  (eh,  Mig?)  to  a  dish 
of  cold  under  it !  * 

the  constitution  established  by  his  brother  had 
begun  more  openly  to  declare  themselves. 

2  Don  Mieuel  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
court  at  the  close  of  the  year  18x7. 

8  Dressed  with  a  pint  of  the  stron^rst  tplrfts 
-ya  favorite  dish  of  the  Great  Frtd- ri«,k  of  Prus- 
sia, and  which  he  persevered  in  cJtine  even  on 
his  death-bed,  much  to  the  horror  i>t  hts  physi* 
ctan  Zimmerman. 

•4  This  ouiet  case  of  murder,  with  all  it*  pir- 
ticulars  —  the  hiding  the  body  under  ilie  dinner- 
table,  etc.  —  is,  00  doubt,  well  known  to  Um 
rutder. 
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No  wonder  a  Don  of  such  appetites  found 
Even  Windsor's  collations  plebeianly 
plain; 
Where  the  dishes  most  high  that  my  Lady 
sends  round 
Are  her  Alaintenon  cutlets  and  soup 
i  la  Reine, 

Alas  t  that  a  youth  with  such  charming 
beginnings, 
Should  sink  all  at  once  to  so  sad  a  con- 
clusion, 
And  what  is  still  worse,  throw  the  losings 
and  winnings 
Of  worthies  on  'Change  into  so  much 
confusion  I 

The  Bulls,  in  hysterics  —  the  Bears  just 
as  bad  — 
The  few  men  who  have^  and  the  many 
who  've  not  tick, 
All  shockt  to  find  out  that  that  promising 
lad. 
Prince  Metternich's  pupil,  is  —  «<?/ pa- 
triotic ! 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE    PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT   OF    IRELAND. 

1838. 
Oft  have  I  seen,  in  gay,  equestrian  pride, 
Some  well-rouged  youth  round  Astley's 

•     Circus  ride 
Two  stately  steeds — standing, with  grace- 
ful straddle, 
Like  him  of  Rhodes,  with  foot  on  either 

saddle. 
While  to  soft  tunes  —  some  jigs  and  some 

andantes  — 
He  steers  around  his  light-paced  Rosi- 
nantes. 

So  rides  along,  with  canter  smooth  and 

pleasant. 
That  horseman  bold.  Lord  Anglesea,  at 

present; — 
Papist  and  Protestant  the  coursers  twain, 
That  lend  their  necks  to  his  impartial 

rein. 
And  round  the  ring  —  each  honored,  as 

they  go, 
With  equal  pressure  from  his  gracious 

toe  — 


To  the  old  medley  tune,  half  "Patrick's 

Day" 
And  half   •'Boync  Water,"  take  their 

cantering  way. 
While  Peel,  the  showman  in  the  middle, 

cracks 
His  long-lasht  whip  to  cheer  the  doubt- 
ful hacks. 
Ah,  ticklish  trial  of  equestrian  art ! 
How  blest,  if  neither  steed  would  bolt 

or  start;  — 
If   ProteUanVi  old  restive   tricks  were 

gone. 
And  PapisCs  winkers  could  be  itiU  kept 

on! 
But  no,  false  hopes  —  not  even  the  great 

Ducrow 
'Twixt  two  such  steeds  could  'scape  an 

overthrow : 
If  solar  hacks  played  Phaeton  a  trick. 
What  hope,  alas,  from  hackneys  lunatic  I 

If  once  my  Lord  his  graceful  balance 
loses, 

Or  fails  to  keep  each  foot  where  etch 
horse  chooses; 

If  Peel  but  gives  one  extra  touch  of  whip 

To  Papisfs  tail  or  Protestant* s  ear-Up— 

That  instant  ends  their  glorious  horse- 
manship ! 

Off  bolt  the  severed  steeds,  for  mischief 
free, 

And  down  between  them  plumi^s  Lord 
Anglesea ! 

THE  LIMBO  OF   LOST   REPU- 
TATIONS. 

A   DREAM. 
**Cia  cJU  tiperde  qm^  tk  si  ragu$ta^ 


"  —  a  valley,  where  ho  wtti 
Things  that  on  eanh  were  loet." 


ARiosTa 

Milton. 
1S28. 


Know  EST  thou  not  him  *  the  poet  sings, 
Who  6ew  to  the  moon's  serene  do- 
main. 
And  saw  that  valley  where  all  the  things. 
That  vanish  on  earth  arc  found  again  — 
The  hopes  of  youth,  the  resolves  of  age, 
The  vow  of  the  lover,  the  dream  of  the 
sage, 

1  Astolpho. 
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Tbc  golden  visions  of  mining  cits. 
The  promises  great  men  strew  tbout 
them; 
And,  packt  in  compass  small,  the  wits 
Of  monarchs  who  rule  as  well  without 
them !  — 
Like  him,  bat  diving  with  wing  profound, 
1  have  been  to  a  Limbo  underground, 
Where    characters   lost   on   earth,  (and 

In  vain,  like  Harris's,  far  and  wide,) 
In  beap»,  like  yesterday's  orts,  are  thrown 
And  there,  so  worthless  and  fly-blown 
That  even  the  imps  would  not  purloin 

them. 
Lie  till  their  worthy  owners  join  them. 

Curious  it  was  to  see  this  mass 

Of  lo«t  and  tom-up  reputations;  — 
Some  of  them  female  wares,  alas ! 
Mislaid  at  innocent  assignations; 
Some,  that  had  slffhed  their  last  amen 
From  the  cantmg  lips  of  saints  that 
would  be; 
And  some  once  owned  by  "  the  best  of 
men,*' 
Who  had  proved  — no  better  than  they 
should  be. 
•Mong  others,  a  poet*s  fame  I  spied. 
Once    shining    fair,    now   soakt    and 
black  — 
••  No  wonder  '*  (an   imp   at  my  elbow 
cried), 
••  For  I  pickt  it  out  of  a  butt  of  sack  !  •* 

Just  then  a  yell  was  heard  o'er  head, 
Like  fi  chimney-sweeper's  lofty  sum- 
mons; 
And  lo!  a  devil  right  downward  sped, 
Bringing  within  his  claws  so  red 
Two  statesmen's  characters,  found,  he 
said. 
Last  night,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons; 
The  which,  with  black  official  grin. 
He  now  to  the  Chief  Imp  handed  in;  — 
Both  these  articles  much  the  worse 
For  their  journey  down,  as  you  may 
suppose; 
But    one    so    devilish    rank  —  "  Odd's 
curse!  ** 
Said  the  Lord  Chief  Imp,  and  held  his 
no«e. 


*'  Ho,  ho !  "  quoth  he,  '•  1  know  full  well 
**  From  whom  these  two  itray  matters 

fellr*»  — 
Then,  casting  away,  with  loathful  shrug, 
The  undeaner  waif  (as  he  would  a  drug 
The  Invisible's  own  dark  hand  had'mixt ), 
His  gaze  on  the  other '  firm  he  fixt. 
And  trying,  tho'  mischief  laught  in  his 

eye. 
To  be  moral  because  of  the  young  imps 

by. 

••  What  a  pity  I "  he  cried  —  «•  so  fresh 
its  gloss, 

"  So  long  preserved  —  't  it  a  public  loss  i 

*<  This  comes  of  a  man,  the  careless  block- 
head, 

**  Keeping  his  character  in  his  pocket; 

**  And  there  —  without  considering 
whether 

**  There  's  room  for  that  and  his  gains 
together  — 

**  Cramming  and  cramming  and  cran* 
ming  away, 

"Till  —  out  shps  character  some  fine 
day! 

**  However  "  —  and  here  he  viewed  it 

round  — 
'*  This  article  still  may  pass  for  sound. 
"  Some  flaws,  soon  patched,  some  stains 

are  all 
*'  The  harm  it  has  had  in  its  luckless  fall. 
**  Here»  Puck  !  "  — and  he  called  to  one 

of  his  train  — 
*'  The  owner  may  have  this  back  again. 
**  Tho'   damaged   for  ever,  if  used  with 

skill, 
**  It  may  serve  perhaps  to  trade  oh  still; 
**  Tho'  the  gem  can  never  as  once  be  set, 
"  It  will  do  for  a  Tory  Cabinet." 

HOW  TO  WRITE  BY   PROXY. 

qni/actt  ftr  alium/tu  it  ptr  u. 
'MONG  our  nei^hUirs,  the  French,  in  the 
good  olden  time 
When  Nobility  flourisht,  great  Barons 
and  Dukes 
Often  set  up  for  authors  in  prose  and  in 
rhyme. 
But  ne'er  took   the  trouble  lo  write 
their  own  books. 

1  Uuskissoo. 
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Poor  devils  were  found  to  do  this  for 
their  betters;  — 
And  one  day  a  Bishop,  addressing  a 
Blue, 
Said,  *•  Ma'am,  have  you  read  my  new 
Pastoral  Letters?  ** 
To  which  the  Bitu  answered  —  **  No, 
Bishop,  have  you  ?  ** 

The  same  is  now  done  by  our  privileged 
class; 
And  to  show  you  how  simple  the  pro- 
cess it  needs, 
If  a  great  Major-General  *  wishes  to  pass 
For  an  author  of  History,  thus  he  pro- 
ceeds: — 

First,  scribbling  his  own  stock  of  notions 
as  well 
As  he  can,  with  a^tM)j^uiII  that  claims 
him  as  kin. 
He  settles  his  neckcloth  — takes  snuff  — 
rings  the  bell, 
And  yawningly  orders  a  Subaltern  in. 

The  Subaltern  comes  —  sees  his  General 
seated, 
In   all    the    self-glory    of    authorship 
swelling;  — 
"There  look,'*  saith  his  Lordship,  **my 
work  is  completed,  — 
**  It  wants  nothing  now  but  the  gram- 
mar and  spelling.** 

Well  used  to  a  breach,  the  brave  Subal- 
tern dreads 
Awkward  breaches  of  syntax  a  hun- 
dred times  more; 
And  tho*  often  condemned  to  see  break- 
ing of  heads. 
He  had  ne'er  seen  such  breaking  of 
Priscian's  before. 

However,  the  job  *s  sure  \.o  pay  —  that  *s 
enough  — 
So,  to  it  he  sets  with   his  tinkering 
hammer. 
Convinced  that  there  never  was  job  half 
so  tough 
As  the  mending  a  great  Major-Gener- 
al*s  grammar. 

1  Or  Lieutenant-General,  as  it  may  happen 
to  be. 


But  lo !  a  fresh  puzzlement  starts  up  to 
view  — 
New  toil  for  the  Sub.  —  for  the  Lord 
new  expense : 
*T  is  discovered  that  mending  his  gram- 
mar won't  do. 
As  the  Subaltern  also  must  find  him  ir 
sense  ! 

At  last  —  even  this  is  achieved  by  his 
aid; 
Friend  Subaltern  pockets  the  cash  and 
—  the  story; 
Drums  beat  —  the  new  Grand  March  of 
Intellect 's  played  — 
And  off  struts  my  Lord,  the  Historian, 
in  glory ! 

IMITATION    OF    THE     INFERNO 
OF  DANTE. 

'*  C^n  qutlfimU  gli  t^jrHi  maii 
Di  ^i,  aiikt  di gtii^  disu gUmenmJ^ 

In/eme^  canto  s- 

I  TURNED  my  steps  and  lo !  a  shadowy 

throng 
Of  ghosts  came  fluttering  towards  me  — 

blown  along. 
Like  cockchafers  in  high  autumnal  storms, 
By  many  a  fitful  gust  that   thro'  their 

forms 
Whistled,  as  on  they  came,  with  whceiy 

puff. 
And  puft  as  —  tho*  they  'd  never  puff 

enough. 

**  Whence  and  what  are  ye?  *'  pitying  I 

inquired 
Of  these  poor  ghosts,  who,  tattered,  tost, 

and  tired 
With  such  eternal  pufhng,  scarce  could 

stand 
On  their  lean  legs  while  answering  my 

demand. 
**  We  once  were   authors"  —  thus  the 

Sprite,  who  led 
This  tag-rag  regiment  of  spectres,  said  — 
"Authors  of  every  sex,  male,  female, 

neuter, 
**  Who,  early  smit  with  love  of  praise 
and  —  pewter^ 

2  The  cU*sictU\»im  for  money 
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"On  C — lb— n'l*  shelves  first  saw  the 

light  of  day, 
"In    *s    puffs    exhaled    our    lives 

away  — 
"Like  summer  windmills,   doomed  to 

dusty  peace, 
"When  the  brisk  gales  that  lent  them 

motion,  cease. 
"Ah!    little   knew   we  then   what    ills 

await 
"  Much-lauded  scribblers  in  their  after- 
state; 
"Bepoft  on  earth  — how  loudly  Sir— t 

can  tell  — 
"  And,  dire  reward,  now  doubly  puft  in 

heUI" 

Touched    with    compassion    for    this 

ghastly  crew. 
Whose  ribs  even  now  the  hollow  wind 

sung  thro' 
In  mournful  prose, — such  prose  as  Rosa*s  ' 

ghost 
Still,  at  the  accustomed  hour  of  eggs  and 

toast. 
Sighs  thro'  the  columns  of  the  Morning 

Post,— 
Pensive  I  turned  to  weep,  when  he  who 

stood 
Foremost  of  all  that  flatulential  brood, 
Singling  a  j^^-ghost  from  the  party,  said, 
"  Allow  me  to  present  Miss  X.  Y.  Z.,« 
"  One  of  our  UtUred  nymphs  —  excuse 

the  pun  — 
••  Who  gained   a  name  on  earth  by  — 

having  none; 
"  And  whose  initials  would  immortal  be, 
"  Had  she  but  learned  those  plain  ones, 

A.  B.  C 

"  Yon  smirking  ghost,  like  mummy  dry 

and  neat, 
'•Wrapt   in  his  own  dead  rhymes  —  fit 

winding-sheet  — 

1  Tbe  reader  may  fill  ap  this  np  with  any  one 
of  the  dissyUahk  pablishers  of  London  tlut  oc- 
cm%  to  him.  j 

S  Ro«a  Matilda,  who  was  for  nuny  years  the 
writer  dk  tbe  political  articles  in  the  )ournal  a\- 
kidni  to,  and  whose  spirit  still  seems  to  preside 
—  "  rtgiimi  Rmm  **  —  over  iu  pages.  . 

%  NM  tbe  charming  L.  E.  L.,  and  stHl  less.   ' 
MfB.  F.  H.,  wboM  poetry  is  among  the  most 
beautUol  ol  the  present  day.  i 


**  Still   marvels   much   that   not  a  soul 

should  care 
**  One   single  pin  to   know  who  wrote 

*May  Fair;'  — 
••  While  this  young  gentleman,"  (here 

forth  he  drew 
A  dandy  spectre,  puft   quite  thro'  and 

thro*. 
As  the*  his  ribs  were  an  yGolian  lyre 
For  the  whole  Row's  soft  /ra<^- winds  to 

inspire, ) 
**  This  modest  genius  breathed  one  wish 

alone, 
**To  have  his  volume  read,  himself  un- 
known; 
*'  But  different  far  the  course  his  glory 

took, 
**  All  knew  the  author,  and  —  none  read 

the  book. 

**  Behold,  in  yonder  ancient  figure  of  fun, 

*♦  Who  rides  the  blast,  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington ;  — 

**  In  tricks  to  raise  the  wind  his  life  was 
spent, 

**  And  now  the  wind  returns  the  compli- 
ment. 

**This  lady  here,  the  Earl  of  's  sis- 
ter, 

**  Is  a  dead  novelist;  and  this  is  Mister  — 

**  Beg  pardon  — Honorable  Mister  Lister, 

**A  gentleman  who  some  weeks  since 
came  over 

••In  a  smart  puff  (wind  S.  S.  E.)  to 
Dover. 

••  Yonder  behind  us  limps  young  Vivian 
Grey, 

•*  Whose  life,  poor  youth,  was  long  since 
blown  away  — 

••  Like  a  torn  paper-kite  on  which  the 
wind 

**  No  further  purchase  for  a  puff  can 
find." 

**  And  thou,  thyself  " — here,  anxious,  I 
exclaimed  — 

••Tell  us,  go(Kl  ghost,  how  thou,  thyself, 
art  named." 

••  Me,  Sir  !  "  he  blushing  cried  —  ••  Ah  I 
there  's  the  rub  — 

••  Know,  then  —  a  waiter  once  at  Brooks*s 
Club, 

*•  A  waiter  still  I  might  have  long  re- 
mained, 
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"And  long  the  club-room*s  jokes  and 
glasses  drained; 

"  But  ah  !  in  luckless  hour,  this  last  De- 
cember, 

**  I  wrote  a  book,*  and  Colburn  dubbed 
me  *  Member  '  — 

"  *  Member  of  Brooks's !  *  — oh  Prome- 
thean puff, 

**To  what  wilt  thou  exalt  even  kitchen- 
stuff! 

"  With  crumbs  of  gossip,  caught  from 
dining  wits, 

**  And  half -heard  jokes,  bequeathed,  like 
half -chewed  bits, 

•*To  be,  each  night,  the  waiter's  per- 
quisites ;  — 

**  With  such  ingredients  served  up  oft 
before, 

**  But  with  fresh  fudge  and  fiction  gar- 
nisht  o'er, 

**  I  managed  for  some  weeks  to  dose  the 
town, 

**  Till  fresh  reserves  of  nonsense  ran  me 
down; 

**And  ready  still  even  waiters*  souls  to 
damn, 

**  The  Devil  but  rang  his  bell,  and  — 
here  I  am; — 

**Yes  — *  Coming  «/,  Sir,*  once  my 
favorite  cry, 

"  Exchanged  for  *  Coming  doTtm^  Sir,* 
here  am  I!  ** 

Scarce  had  the  Spectre*s  lips  these  words 
let  drop. 

When,  lo !  a  breeze  —  such  as  from *s 

shop 
Blows  in  the  vernal  hour  when  puffs  pre- 
vail, 
And   speeds   the   sheets  and  swells   the 

lagging  saU  — 
Took  the  poor  waiter  rudely  in  the  poop, 
And  whirling  him  and  all  his  grisly  group 
Of  literary  ghosts —  Miss  X.  Y.  Z.  — 
The  nameless  author,  better  known  than 

read  — 
Sir  Jo.  —  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lister, 
And  last,  not  least.  Lord  Nobody's  twin- 
sister — 
Blew  them,  ye  gods,  with  all  their  prose 
and  rhymes 

1  "  History  of    the  Clubs  of  London,"  an- 
nounced as  by  "a  Member  of  Brooks's.** 


And  sins  about  them,  far  into  those  dimes 
**  Where  Peter  pitched  his  waistcoat"* 

in  old  tiroes. 
Leaving  me  much  in  doubt  as  oa  I  prest. 
With  my  great  master,  thro'  this  realm 

unblest. 
Whether  Old  Nick  or  Colburn  puffs  the 

best. 

LAMENT  FOR  THE    LOSS   OF 
LORD  BATIIURST'S  TAIL.« 

All  in  again  —  unlookt  for  bliss  I 
Yet,  ah !  one  adjunct  still  we  mis;  — 
One  tender  tie,  attached  so  long 
To  the  same  head,  thro'  right  and  wrong. 
Why,  Bathurst,  why  didst  thou  cut  off 

That  memorable  tail  of  thine? 
Why  —  as  if  cue  was  not  enough  — 

Thy  pig-tie  with  thy  place  resign. 
And  thus  at  once  both  cut  and  rum  f 
Alas  \  my  Lord,  't  was  not  well  done, 
*T  was  not,  indeed,  —  tho'  sad  at  heart, 
From  ofifice  and  its  sweets  to  part, 
Yet  hopes  of  coming  in  again. 
Sweet  Tory  hopes  1  beguiled  our  pain; 
But  thus  to  miss  that  tail  of  thine, 
Thro'    long,    long    years    our    rallying 

sign  — 
As  if  the  State  and  all  its  powers 
By  tenancy  in  tail  were  ours  — 
To  see  it  thus  by  scissors  fall. 
This  was  **  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  1  ** 
It  seemed  as  tho'  the  ascendant  day 
Of  Toryism  had  past  away. 
And  proving  Samson's  story  true. 
She  lost  her  vigor  with  her  quiui^ 

Parties  are  much  like  fish,  't  is  said  — 
The  tail  directs  them,  not  the  head; 
Then  how  could  any  party  fail, 
That   steered    its    course   by  Bathurst*! 

tail? 
Not  Murat's  plume  thro'  Wagraro's  fight 

E*er  shed  such  guiding  glories  from  it, 
As  erst  in  all  true  Tories*  sight 

Blazed  from  our  old  Colonial  comet ! 


2  A  Dante$^ut  allosioo  to  the  old  njriog. 
•'  Nine  miles  beyond  Hcil,  where  Peter  pitched 
his  waistcoat.'* 

3  The  noble  I.x>rd,  at  is  well  koown,  cat  off 
this  much-respected  aopendege  on  his  redroneitt 
from  office  some  months  tinoe. 
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If  yoo,  my  Lord,  a  Bashaw  were, 
(As  Wellington  will  be  anon) 

Tbov  onghut  have  had  a  tail  to  spare; 
But  no !  alas !  thou  hadst  but  one, 
And  ikai  —  like  Troy,  or  Babylon, 
A  tale  of  other  timet  —  is  gone ! 

Vet  —  weep  ye  not,  ye  Tories  true  — 
Fate  has  not  yet  of  all  bereft  us; 

Though    thus    deprived   of     Bathurst^s 

We  *ve  Ellenborough's  curls  still  left 
lis;  — 
Sweet  curls,  from  which  young  Love,  so 

vicious, 
His  shots,  as  from  niae-pounders,  issues; 
Grand,  glorious  curls,  which  in  debate 
Surcharged  with  all  a  nation's  fate. 
His  Lordship  shakes,  as  Homer's  God 
did,» 
And  oft  in  thundering  talk  comes  near 
him;  — 
Except  that  there  the  speaker  nodded. 
And   here  't  is  only  those  who  hear 
him. 
Long,  long,  ye  ringlets,  on  the  soil 

Of  that  fat  cranium  may  ye  flourish, 
With  plenty  of  Macassar  oil 
Thro*   many   a  year  your  growth   to 
nourish  1 
And  ah  I    should    Tune    too   toon   un- 
thcath 
His  barbarous  shears   such   locks  to 
tever, 
Still  dear  to  Tories  even  in  death, 
Their  last,  loved  relics  we  Ml  bequeath, 
A  kairAoom  to  our  sons  for  ever. 

THE  aiERRIES. 

A   PARABtB.* 

iSsS. 

Sbb  those  cherries,  how  they  cover 
Yonder  sunny  garden  wall;  — 

Had  they  not  that  network  over, 
Thieving  birds  would  eat  them  all. 

So  to  guard  our  posts  and  pensions. 
Ancient  sages  wove  a  net. 

Thro*  whose  holes  of  small  dimensions 
Only  certain  knaves  can  get. 

1  "  !i|^1te«  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the 
■od."  —  P<)f B*s  Homer, 

S  WHtten  during  the  late  dticiusion  on  the 
Teat  aad  Cofporauon  Acu. 


Shall  we  then  this  network  widen? 

Shall  we  stretch  these  sacred  holes, 
Thro*  which  even  already  slide  in 

Lots  of  small  dissenting  souls? 

"  God  forbid !  '*  old  Teshf  crieth; 

**  God  forbid  !  **  so  echo  I; 
Every  ravenous  bird  that  flieth 

Then  would  at  our  cherries  fly. 

Ope  but  half  an  inch  or  so, 

And,    behold !    what   bevies  break 
in;  — 
Here  some  curst  old  Popish  crow 

Pops  bis  long  and  lickerish  beak  in; 

Here  sly  Arians  flock  unnumbered. 
And  Socinians,  slim  and  spare. 

Who  with  small  belief  encumbered 
Slip  in  easy  any  where;  — 

Methodists,  of  birds  the  aptest, 
Where  there  's/^^^V^f  going  on; 

And  that  water-fowl,  the  Baptist  — 
AH  would  share  our  fruits  anon; 

Every  bird  of  every  city. 

That  for  years  with  ceaseless  din, 
Hath  reverst  the  starling's  ditty. 

Singing  out  **  I  can't  get  iw." 

*«  God  forbid  !  "  old  Testy  snivels; 

•*  (;od  forbid !  "  I  echo  too; 
Rather  may  ten  thousand  devils 

Seize  the  whole  voracious  crew ! 

If  less  costly  fruit  won't  suit  'em, 
Hips  and  haws  and  such  like  berries. 

Curse    the    cormorants !    stone    'cm, 
shoot  'em. 
Any  thing  —  to  save  our  cherries. 

STANZAS    WRITTEN    IN    ANTICI- 
PATION  OF   DEFEAT.* 

i8>8. 

Go  seek   for   some   abler   defenders  of 
wrong. 
If  we  must  run  the  gantlet  thro*  blood 
and  expense; 

3  nurim;  the  discu'k<M»n  of  the  C;«»h.>ric  qucs* 
lion  in  ihc  House  of  (."(immnns  U»t  w>Moa. 
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Or,  Goths  as  ye  are,  in  your  multitude 
strong, 
Be  content  with  success  and  pretend 
not  to  sense. 

If  the  words  of  the  wise  and  the  gener- 
ous are  vain, 
If  Truth  by  the  bowstring  must  yield 
up  her  breath, 
Let  Mutes  do  the  office  —  and  spare  her 
the  pain 
Of  an   Inglis  or  Tyndal   to   talk  her 
to  death. 

Chain,  persecute,  plunder  —  do  all  that 
you  will  — 
But  save  us,  at  least,  the  old  womanly 
lore 
Of  a  Foster,  who,  dully  prophetic  of  ill. 
Is  at  once  the  two  instruments,  augur  ^ 
and  BORE. 

Bring   legions  of   Squires  —  if   they  *11 
only  be  mute  — 
And  array  their  thick  heads  against 
reason  and  right. 
Like  the  Roman  of  old,  of  historic  re- 
pute,* 
Who  with   droves  of  dumb  animals 
carried  the  fight; 

Pour  out  from  each  corner  and  hole  of 
the  Court 
Your     Bedchamber     lordlings,     your 
salaried  slaves, 
Who,  ripe  for  all  job-work,  no  matter 
what  sort. 
Have  their  consciences  tackt  to  their 
patents  and  staves. 

Catch  all  the  small  fry  who,  as  Juvenal 
sings. 
Are  the  Treasury's  creatures,  wherever 
they  swim ;  • 
With  all  the  base,  time-serving  toadies 
of  Kings, 
Who,    if    Punch   were   the    monarch, 
would  worship  even  him; 

1  This  rhyme  is  more  for  the  ear  than  the  eye, 
as  the  carpenter's  tool  is  spell  attger. 

2  Fabius,  who  sent  droves  of  bullocks  against 
the  enemy. 

3  rfs  Fiscitsff  tthicum^ut  natai.  —  Juvbnal. 


And  while  on  the  cm  side  each  name  of 
renown 
That  illumines  and  blesses  our  age  is 
combined; 
While  the  Foxes,  the  Pitts,  and  the  Can- 
nings look  down. 
And   drop   o'er  the  causa  their  rich 
mantles  of  Mind; 

Let  bold  Paddy  Holmes  show  his  troops 
on  the  other, 
And,  counting  of  noses  the  quantam 
desired. 
Let  Paddy  but  say,  like  the  Gracchi's 
famed  mother, 
**  Come  forward,  my  jewels  *'  —  'lb 
all  that  's  required. 

And  thus  let  your  farce  be  enacted  here- 
after— 
Thus  honestly  persecute,  outlaw  and 
chain; 
But  spare  even  your  victims  the  toctnre 
of  laughter. 
And  never,  oh  never,  try  reasoning 
again  I 

ODE  TO  THE  WOODS  AND 
FORESTS. 

BY  ONB  OP  THB  BOARD. 

i8s8. 

Let  other  bards  to  groves  repair, 
Where    linnets    strain    their    tuneful 
throats; 

Mine  be  the  Woods  and  Forests  where 
The  Treasury  pours  its  sweeter  notes. 

No  whispering  winds  have  charms  for  me. 
Nor  zephyr's  balmy  sighs  I  ask; 

To  raise  the  wind  for  Royalty 
Be  all  our  Sylvan  zephyr's  task ! 

And  'stead  of  crystal  brooks  and  floods. 
And  all  such  vulgar  irrigation. 

Let  Gallic  rhino  thro'  our  Woods 
Divert  its  *'  course  of  liquid-ation." 

Ah,  surely,  Vergil  knew  full  well 
What  Woods  and  Forests  ought  to  be, 

When  sly,  he  introduced  in  heU 

His  guinea-plant,  his  bullion-tree :  *— 

4  Called  by  VergU»botanicaUy,"spKkt«»4 
Jramdentis,'** 
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Nor  see  I  wby»  some  future  day, 

When  short  of  cash,  we  should  not 
send 
Our    Herries    down  —  he    knows    the 
way  — 
To  see  if  Woods  in  hell  will  lend. 

Long  may  ye  flourish,  sylvun  hautats. 
Beneath  whose  ^^  branches  of  expense  •* 

Our  gracious  King  gets  all  he  wants,  — 
Except  a  little  taste  and  sense. 

Long,  in  your  golden  shade  reclined. 
Like  him  of  fair  Armida*s  bowers, 

May  Wellington  some  UW'  ^/-nymph  find. 
To  cheer  his  dozenth  lustrum's  hours; 

To  rest  from  toil  the  Great  Untaught, 
And  soothe  the  pangs  his  warlike  brain 

Must  suffer,  when,  unused  to  thought. 
It  tries  to  think  and  —  tries  in  vain. 

Oh  long  may  Woods  and  Forests  be 
Preserved  in  all  their  teeming  graces. 

To  shelter  Tory  bards  like  me 

Who  take  delight  in  Sylvan  places  /^ 

STANZAS  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  SHANNON.* 

tSaS 
"  Take  back  the  yinin  page/* 

MooaB*s  IrWt,  Melodies. 

No  longer  dear  Vesey,  feel  hurt  and  un- 
easy 
At    bearing  it  said  by  the  Treasury 
brother. 
That  thou  art  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
my  Vesey, 
And  he,  the  dear,  innocent  placeman, 
another.* 

For  lot  what  a  service  we  Irish  have 
done  thee; — 
Thou  now  art  a  sheet  of  bbmk  paper 
no  more; 

1  tm/mcis,  mi  tUvas,  ta  mtmem  loca— 


5  ThcM  verwa  were  tnggested  bjr  the  re«ult 
«f  the  Clare  election.  In  the  year  1828,  when  the 
K%hc  HoMrable  W.  Veeey  Fttsgeraid  was  re- 
ie<ted,aad  Mr.  O'CboocU  retamed. 

3  Some  czpreasioQS  to  thU  purport,  hi  a  pob* 
fched  letier  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  had  then 
prodDccd  a  good  deal  ol  amusemeot. 


By  St.  Patrick,  we  've  scrawled  such  a 
lesson  upon  thee 
As  never  was  scrawled  upon  foolscap 
before. 

Come  —  on  with  your  spectacles,  noble 
Lord  Duke, 
(Or    O'Connell  has   green   ones  he 


haply  would  lend  you,) 
id  Vesci 


Read  Vesey  all  o'er  (as  you  eanU  read  a 
book) 
And  improve  by  the  lesson  we   bog- 
trotters  send  you; 

A  lesson,   in  large  /foman  characters 
traced. 
Whose   awful  impressions   from  you 
and  your  kin 
Of  blank-sheeted  statesmen  will  ne'er 
be  effaced  — 
Unless,  'stead  of  paper,  yon  're  mere 
asses'  skin. 

Shall  I  help  you  to  construe  it?  ay,  by 
the  Gods, 
Could  I  risk  a  translation,  you  sk0uUi 
have  a  rare  one ; 
But  pen  against  4tbre  is  desperate  odds. 
And   you,   my  Lord   Duke    (as  yoa 
hinted  once),  wear  one. 

Again    and   again    I  say,   read    Vesey 
o'er;  — 
You  will  find  him  worth  all  the  old 
scrolls  of  papyrus 
That  Egypt  e'er  filled  with  nonsensical 
lore. 
Or  the  learned  Champollion  e'er  wrote 
of,  to  tire  us. 

All  blank  as  he  was,  we  've  returned 
him  on  hand, 
Scribbled    o'er    with    a    warning  to 
Princes  and  Dukes, 
Whose  plain,  simple  drift  if  they  wcnU 
understand, 
Tho'  carest  at  St.  James's,  they  're  fit 
for  St.  Luke^s. 

Talk  of  leaves  of  the  Sibyls  t  — more 
meaning  conveyed  is 
In  one  single  leaf  sach  as  now  we 
have  tpeUed  00, 
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Than  c>r  hath  been  uttered  by  all  the 
old  ladies 
That  ever  yet  spoke,  from  the  Sibyls 
to  Eldon. 

THE  ANNUAL  PILL. 

Supposed  to  be  sung  by  Old  Prosy,  the  Jew,  in 

the  character  of  Major  Cartwricht. 

ViLL  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual  Pill^ 
Dat  's  to  purify  every  ting  nashty  avay  ? 
Pless  ma  heart,  plcss  ma  heart,  let  ma 
say  vat  I  vill, 
Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentleman  minds 
vat  I  say ! 
Tis  so  pretty  a  bolus!  —  just  down  let 
it  go. 
And,  at  vonce,  such  a  radical  shange 
you  vill  see, 
Dat  I  'd  not  be  surprished,   ike  de  horse 
in  de  show, 
If   your   heads   all   vere   found,   vere 
your  tailsh  ought  to  be  1 

Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual 
Pill,  etc. 

T  will  cure  all  Electors  and  purge  away 
clear 
Dat  mighty  bad  itching  dcy've  got  in 
deir  hands  — 
*T  will  cure  too  all  Statesmen  of  dulness, 
ma  tear, 
Tho'  the  case  vas  as  desperate  as  poor 
Mister  Van's. 
Dere  is  noting  at  all  vat  dis  Pill  vill  not 
reach  — 
Give  the   Sinecure   Ghentleman  von 
little  grain, 
Pless  ma  heart,  it  vill  act,  like  de  salt  on 
de  leech, 
And  he  '11  throw  de  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  up  again  I 

Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual 
Pill,  etc. 

T  would  be   tedious,   ma  tear,   all   its 
peauties  to  paint  — 
But,  among  oder  iings  fundamentally 
wrong, 
It  vill  cure  de  Proad  Pottom  *  —  a  com- 
mon complaint 
Among  M.   P.*s  and  weavers  —  from 
sitting  too  long. 

1  Meaning,  I  presume,  CoalMon  Administra- 
tions. 


Should  symptoms  of  spetckif^  preak  out 
on  a  dunce 
(Vat  is  often  de  case),  it  vill  slop  de 
disease, 
And  pring  avay  all  de  long  speed)cs  at 
vonce, 
Dat  else  vould,  like  tape- worms,  come 
by  degrees ! 

Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual  PiU, 
Dat  *s    to    purify  every  ting  nashty 
avay? 
Pless  ma  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  me 
say  vat  I  vill. 
Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentleman  minds 
vat  I  say  I 

"IF"  AND  "PERHAPS."* 

Oh  tidings   of   freedom !   oh  accents  of 
hope! 
Waft,  waft  them,  ye  zephyrs,  to  Erin's 
blue  sea. 
And  refresh  with  their  sounds  every  son 
of  the  Pope, 
From  Dingle-a-cooch  to  far  Donagha- 
dee. 

"j^  mutely  the  slave  wUl  (^diire  and 
and  obey, 
**  Nor  clanking  his  fetters  nor  breath- 
ing his  pains, 
"  His  masters  perhaps  at  some  far  dis- 
tant day 
"  May    think    (tender    tyrants!)   of 
loosening  bis  chains." 

Wise  "  if "  and  *•  perhaps !"  — precious 
salve  for  our  wounds, 
If  he  who  would  rule  thus  o'er  in«t»- 
acled  mutes, 
Could  check  the  free  spring-tide  of  Mind 
that  resounds, 
Even  now  at  his  feet,  like  the  sea  at 
Canute's. 

But,  no,  *t  is   in   vain  —  the  grand  im- 
pulse is  given  — 
Man    knows  his    high   Charter,  and 
knowing  will  claim; 

2  Written  after  hearinf  «  oelcbiated  speech  i« 
the  House  of  Lords.  June  lo,  iJ»2S,  wh«n  the 
inodon  m  favor  of  Catholic  EnunciMtioo, 
broupht  forward  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
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And  if   ruin   musi  follow  where  fetters 
are  riven, 
Be  theirs  who  have  forged   them  the 
guilt  and  the  shame. 

•«iy the  sUve   will  be  silent!"  —vain 
Soldier,  beware  — 
There  is  a  dead  silence  the  wronged 
may  assume, 
>Mi^-n  the  feeling,  sent  back    from  the 
lipt  in  despair, 
But   clings   round  the    heart   with   a 
deadlier  gloom;  — 

When  the  blush  that  long  burned  on  the 
suppliant's  cheek. 
Gives  place  to  the  avenger's  pale,  re- 
solute hue ; 
And  the   tongue  that  once  threatened, 
disdaining  to  speak ^ 
Consigns  to  the  arm  the  high  office  — 
to  do. 

If  men  in  that  silence  should  think  of 
the  hour 
When  proudly  their  fathers  in  panoply 
stood. 
Presenting   alike   a  bold   front -work  of 
power 
To  the  despot  on  land  and  the  foe  on 
the  flood:  — 

That  hour  when  a  Voice  had  come  forth 
from  the  west, 
To  the  slave  bringing  hopes,  to   the 
tyrant  alarms; 
And  a  lesson  long  lookt  for  was  taught 
the  opprest. 
That  kings  are  as  dust  before  freemen 
in  arms! 

Iff  awfuUer  still,  the  mute  slave  should 
recall  | 

That   dream   of    his  boyhood,    when 
Freedom's  sweet  day  i 

At  length  seemed  to  break  thro'  a  long  . 
night  of  thrall,  f 

And  Union  and  Hope  went  abroad  in  t 
its  ray;  — 

If  Fancy   should    tell   him,    that   Day- 
spring  of  Good, 
Tho'  swiftly  its  light  died  away  from 
his  chain. 


Tho'    darkly   it   set   in  a   nation's  best 
blood, 
Now  wants  but  invoking  to  shine  out 
again; 

If —  i/I    I    say  —  breathings   like  these 
should  come  o'er 
The  chords  of  remembrance,  and  thrill 
as  they  come, 
Then,    per /taps  —  ay,  perhaps  —  but     I 
dare  not  say  more; 
Thou  hast  willed  that  thy  slaves  should 
be  mute  —  I  am  dumb. 

WRITE  ON,   WRITE  ON. 

A   BALI^D. 
Air.  — "  SUt^  fittf  sUtp  am,  mjf  KaihUtn  dutr." 

tahfte,/rv/m  Atmi.        St.  Fkanos. 

Write  on,  write  on,  ye  Barons  dear, 

Ye  Dukes,  write  hard  and  faj»t; 
The  good  we  *ve  sought  for  many  a  year 

Your  quills  \%ill  bring  at  last. 
One  letter  more,  Newcastle,  pen, 

To  match  Lord  Kenyon's  /wo^ 
And  more  than  Ireland's  host  of  men, 

One  brace  of  Peers  will  do. 

Write  on,  write  on,  etc. 

Sure  never  since  the  precious  use 

Of  pen  and  ink  began. 
Did  letters  nrit  by  ft><>ls  produce 

Such  signal  good  to  man. 
While  intellect,  *mong  high  and  low, 

Is  marching  <'/i,  they  s;iy. 
Give  me  the  l)ukrs  and  Lords  who  go 

Like  crabs,  the  t^/^icr  way. 

Write  on,  write  on,  etc. 

Even  now  I  feel  the  coming  light  — 

Even  now,  could  Folly  lure 
My  I^rd  Mountrashel  too  to  write. 

Emancipation  's  sure. 
By  geese  (we  read  in  history). 

Old  Rome  was  saved  from  ill; 
And  now  to  quiL't  of  geese  we  see 

Old  Rome  indibttd  still. 

Write  on,  write  on,  etc 

Write,    write,   ye   Peers,   rwr   stoop   to 
style, 

Nor  boat  for  sense  alK>ut  — 
Things  little  worth  a  Noble's  while 

You  *re  better  far  without 
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Oh  ne'er,  since  asses  spoke  of  yore, 

Such  miracles  were  done; 
For,  write  but  four  such  letters  more, 

And  Freedom's  cause  is  won ! 


SONG  OF  THE   DEPARTING 

SPIRIT  OF  TITHE. 

"  The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent/' 
Milton. 

It  is  o*er,  it  is  o*er,  my  reign  is  o*er; 
I  hear  a  Voice,  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  Dunfanaghy  to  Baltimore, 
And  it  saith,  in  sad,  parsonic  tone, 
**  Great  Tithe  and  Small  are  dead  and 
gone !  " 

Even    now    I    behold    your    vanishing 

wings, 
Ye  Tenths  of  all  conceivable  things. 
Which  Adam  first,  as  Doctors  deem, 
Saw,  in  a  sort  of  night-mare  dream, ^ 
After  the  feast  of  fruit  abhorred  — 
First  indigestion  on  record  !  — 
Ye  decimate  ducks,  ye  chosen  chicks. 
Ye  pigs  which,  tho'  ye  be  Catholics, 
Or  of  Calvin's  most  select  depraved, 
In   the  Church   must  have  your  bacon 

saved; — 
Ye    fields,    where    Labor    counts    his 

sheaves, 
And,  whatsoever  himself  \y^X\tv^% 
Must  bow  to  the  Establisht  Church  be- 
lief. 
That  the  tenth  is  always  a   Protestant 

sheaf; — 
Ye  calves  of  which  the  man  of  Heaven 
Takes  Irish  tithe,  one  calf  in  seven;* 
Ye  tenths  of  rape,  hemp,  barley,  flax. 
Eggs,*  timber,  milk,  fish  and  bees'  wax ; 
All  things  in  short  since  earth's  creation, 

1  A  reverend  pretMndarjr  of  Hereford,  in  an 
Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, has  assigned  the  origin  of  Tithes  to  *'  some 
unrecorded  revelation  made  to  Adam." 

2  "The  tenth  calf  is  due  to  the  parson  of 
common  right;  and  if  there  are  seven  he  shall 
have  one."  — Rbes's  Cyehpetdia^  art."  TUkes.*^ 

3  Chaucer's  Plowman  complains  of  the  parish 
rectors,  that 

"  For  the  tithing  of  a  duck, 
Or  an  apple,  or  an  aye  (egg), 
They  maVe  him  swear  upon  a  boke ; 
Thus  they  foulen  Cbrist^s  fay." 


Doomed,  by  the  Church's  dispensation. 
To  suffer  eternal  decimation  — 
Leaving  the  whole  ^^-world,  since  then, 
Reduced  to  nine  parts  out  of  tea; 
Or  —  as  we  calculate  thefts  and  arsons— 
Just  ten  per  cent,  the  worse  for  Parsons ! 

Alas !  and  is  all  this  wise  device 

For  the  saving  of  souls  thus  gone  in  a 

trice  ?  — 
The  whole  put  down,  in    the   simplei>t 

way, 
By  the  souls  resolving  not  to  pay ! 
And  even  the  Papbts,  thankless  race. 
Who    have    had    so   much    the  easiest 

case  — 
To  pay  for  our  sermons  doomed,  't  is 

true, 
But  not  condemned  to  hear  them^  too  — 
(Our  holy  business  being,  *t  is  kno«>*n. 
With  the  ears  of  their  barley,  not  their 

own,) 
Even  they  object  to  let  us  pillage 
By  right  divine  their  tenth  of  tillage. 
And,  horror  of  horrors,  even  decline 
To  find  us  in  sacramental  wine!  * 

It  is  o'er,  it  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er, 
Ah !  never  shall  rosy  Rector  more, 
Like  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  idly  eat. 
And  make  of   his   flock    "a   prey  and 
meat."  * 

No  more  shall  be  his  the  pastoral  sport 
Of  suing  his  flock  in  the  Bishop's  Coort, 
Thro'  various  steps,  Citation,  Libel — 
Scriptures  all,  but  not  the  Bible; 
Working  the  Law's  whole  apparatus. 
To  get  at  a  few  predoomed  potatoes. 
And  summoning  all  the  powers  of  wig, 
To  settle  the  fraction  of  a  pig !  — 
Till,  parson  and  all  committed  deep 
In    the    case    of     ••  Shepherds    venms 

Sheep," 
The  Law  usurps  the  Gospel's  place. 
And  on  Sundays  meeting  face  to  face, 

4  Among  the  specimens  laid  before  P»rib- 
ment  of  the  sort  of  Church  rates  levied  npo« 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  was  a  charge  of  two  pipes  ol 
port  for  sacnmental  wine. 

6  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.,  lo.  — "Neither  shall  the 
shepherds  feed  themselves  any  more ;  for  I  »iD 
deliver  my  flock  from  their  mouth,  that  they  ouy 
not  be  meat  for  them." 
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While     Plaintiff     fills     the     preacher's 

station, 
Defendants  form  the  congregation. 

So    lives    he,    Mammon's    priest,    not 

Heaven's, 
For  tenths  thus  all  at  sixes  and  sevens^ 
Seeking  what  parsons  love  no  less 
Than  tragic  poets  —  a  good  distress. 
Instead  of  studying  St.  Augustin, 
Gregory  Nyss.,  or  old  St.  Justin 
(Books  fit  only  to  hoard  dust  in). 
His  reverence  stints  his  evening  readings 
To  learned  Reports   of  Tithe  Proceed- 
ings, 
Sipping  the  while  that  port  so  ruddy, 
Which  forms  his  only  ancient  study;  — 
Port  so  old,  you  *d  swear  its  tartar 
Was  of  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr, 
And,  had  he  sipt  of  such,  no  doubt 
His  martyrdom  would  have  been  —  to 
gout. 

Is  all  then  lost?  —  alas,  too  true  — 
Ye  Tenths  beloved,  adieu,  adieu ! 
My  reign  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er  — 
Like  old  Thumb's  ghost,  *'  I  can  no 
more." 

THE   EUTHANASIA  OF  VAN. 

**  We  are  told  that  the  bigoU  are  growing  old 
nd  fast  wearing  out.  If  it  be  so,  why  not  let 
M  ^  la  peace?  "  —  Loan  BaxLBv's  Letter  /# 
dr  FrwMdert  tf  KenL 

Stop,  Intellect,  in  mercy  stop. 
Ye  curst  improvements,  cease; 

And  let  poor  Nick  Vansiitart  drop 
Into  his  grave  in  peace. 

Hide,  Knowledge,  hide  thy  rising  sun. 
Young  Freedom,  veil  thy  head; 

Let  nottung  good  be  thought  or  done. 
Till  Nick  Vansittart  's  dead ! 

Take  pity  on  a  dotard's  fears. 
Who  much  doth  light  detest ; 

And  let  his  last  few  drivelling  years 
Be  dark  as  were  the  rest. 

YoQ  too,  ye  fleeting  one-pound  notes, 

Speed  not  so  fast  away  — 
Ve  rags  on  which  old  Nicky  gloats, 

A  icm  months  longer  stay.^ 


Together  soon,  or  much  I  err. 
You  both  from  life  may  go  — 

The  notes  unto  the  scavenger. 
And  Nick  —  to  Nick  below. 

Ye  Liberals,  whate'er  your  plan. 
Be  all  reforms  suspended; 

In  compliment  to  dear  old  Van, 
Let  nothing  bad  be  mended. 

Ye  Papists^  whom  oppression  wrings. 

Your  cry  politely  cease, 
Anjl  fret  your  hearts  to  fiddle-strings 

That  Van  may  die  in  peace. 

So  shall  he  win  a  fame  sublime 
By  few  old  rag-men  gained; 

Since  all  shall  own,  in  Nicky's  time. 
Nor  sense  nor  justice  reigned. 

So  shall  his  name  thro'  ages  past. 

And  dolts  ungotten  yet. 
Date  from  **the  days  of  Nicholas," 

With  fond  and  sad  regret;  — 

And  sighing  say,  **  Alas,  had  he 
•*  Been  spared  from  Pluto's  bowers, 

"The  blessed  reign  of  Bigotry 
*•  And  Rags  might  still  be  ours!  " 

TO  THE  REVEREND . 

ONE  OF  THB    SIXTEEN    REQUISITIONISTS 
OF  NOTINGHAM. 

iSaS. 

What,  >'<>ir,  too,  my  ••••••,  in  hashes 

so  knowing. 
Of  sauces  and  soups  Aristarchus  pro- 
fest! 
Are  you^  too,  my  savory  Brunswicker, 
going 
To  make  an  old  fool  of  yourself  with 
the  rest? 

Far  better  to  stick  to  your  kitchen  re- 
ceipts; 
And  —  if  you  want  something  to  tease 
—  for  variety. 
Go  study  how  Ude,  in  his  **  Cookery," 
treats 
Live  eels  when  he  fits  them  for  polisht 
society. 
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Just  snuggling  them  in,  Mwixt  the  bars 
of  the  fire. 
He  leaves  them  to  wriggle  and  writhe 
on  the  coals,^ 
In  a  manner  that  Horner  himself  would 
admire, 
And   wish,  'stead  of  eeh^  they  were 
Catholic  souls. 

Ude  tells  us  the  fish  little  suffering  feels; 
While  Papists  of  late  have  more  sensi- 
tive grown; 
So  take  my  advice,  try  your  hand  at  live 
eels. 
And  for  once  let  the  other  poor  devils 
alone. 

I  have  even  a  still  better  receipt  for  your 
cook  — 
How  to  make  a  goose  die  of  confirmed 
hepatitis  ;  ^ 
And  if  you  Ml,  for  once,  y5'/^w-feelings 
o'erlook, 
A  well -tortured  goose  a  most  capital 
sight  is. 

First,  catch  him,  alive  —  make  a  good 
steady  fire  — 
Set  your  victim  before   it,  both  legs 
being  tied, 
(As  if  left  to  himself  he  might  ^\^  to 
retire,) 
And  place  a  large  bowl  of  rich  cream 
by  his  side. 

There  roasting  by  inches,  dry,  fevered, 
and  faint, 
Having  drunk  all  the  cream  you  so 
civilly  laid,  off, 
He  dies  of  as  charming  a  liver  complaint 
As  ever  sleek  person  could  wish  a  pie 
made  of. 

Besides,  only  think,  my  dear  one  of  Six- 
teen, 
What  an  emblem  this   bird,   for  the 
epicure's  use  meant, 

1  The  only  way,  Monsieur  Ude  assures  us,  to 
get  rid  of  the  oil  so  objectioiuble  in  tliis  iish. 

2  A  liver  complaint.  The  process  by  which 
^e  livers  of  f^eesc  are  enlarjred  for  the  famous 
PaUs  de/oie  cToie. 


Presents  of  the  mode  in  which  Ireland 
has  been 
Made  a   tid-bit   for   yours  and  yoor 
brethren's  amusement: 

Tied  down  to  the  stake,  while  her  limbs, 
as  they  quiver, 
A  slow  fire  of  tyranny  wastes  by  de- 
grees- 
No  wonder  disease  should  have  swelled 
up  her  liver. 
No  wonder  you,  Gourmands,  should 
love  her  disease. 

IRISH   ANTIQUITIES. 

According  to  some  learned  opinions 
The  Irish  once  were  Carthaginians; 
But  trusting  to  more  late  descriptions 
I  'd  rather  say  they  were  Elgyptians. 
My  reason  's  this :  —  the  Priests  of  Isis, 

When    forth   they   marched   in  long 
array. 
Employed,  'mong  other  grave  devices, 

A  Sacred  Ass  to  lead  the  way;  • 
And  still  the  antiquarian  traces 

'Mong  Irish  Lords  this  Pagan  pltii* 
For  still  in  all  religious  cases 

They  put  Lord  Roden  in  the  van. 

A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

Thb  present   Lord  Kenyon  -(the  Peer 

who  writes  letters, 
For  which  the  waste-paper  folks  mach 

are  his  debtors) 
Hath  one  little  oddity  well  worth  redting. 
Which   puzzleth    observers   even   more 

than  his  writing. 
Whenever  Lord  Kenyon  doth  chance  to 

behold 
A  cold  Apple-pie  —  mind,  the  pie  mmsi 

be  cold  — 
His  Lordship  looks  solemn  (few  people 

know  why). 
And  he  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  siid 

apple-pie. 
This  idolatrous  act,  jn  so  "  vital "  a  Peer, 
Is  by  most  serious  Protestants  thougbt 

rather  queer — 
Pie-worship,  they  hold,  coming  ondei 

the  heaid 

3  To  this  practice  the  andent  adagr  allude^ 
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( Vide  CruUittrUt  chap,  iv.)  of  ihc  Wor- 
ship of  Bread. 

Some  think  *t  is  a  tribute,  as  author,  he 
owes 

For  the  service  that  pie-crust  hath  done 
to  his  prose ;  — 

The  only  good  things  in  his  pages,  ihcy 
swear, 

Being  those  that  the  pastry 'Cook  some- 
times puts  there. 

Others  say,  *l  is  a  homage,  thro*  pie- 
crust conveyed. 

To  our  Glorious  Deliverer's  much-hon- 
ored shade; 

As  that  Protestant  Hero  (or  Saint,  if  you 
pleaae) 

Was  as  fond  of  cold  pie  as  he  was  of 
green  pe«s,» 

AikI  't  i«  solely  in  loyal  remembrance  of 
that. 

My  Lord  Kenyon  to  apple-pie  takes  off 
his  hat. 

While  others  account  for  this  kind  salu- 
tation 

By  what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  "concat- 
enation; •*  — 

A  certain  good-will  that,  from  sym- 
pathy's lies, 

Twixt  old  Apple-viomen  and  Orange- 
men  lies. 

But  *t  is  needless  to  add,  these  are  all 
vague  surmises. 

For  thus,  we  *re  assured,  the  whole  mat- 
ter arises: 

Lord  Kenyon *s  respected  old  father  (like 

BMUiy 

Respected  old   fathers)  was  fond  of  a 

penny; 
And  loved  so  to  save,*  that  —  there  's 

not  the  least  question  — 

1  !%« the  anecdote,  which  the  T>\iche<59  of  M.irl- 
ovYMiiSh  relates  In  her  Memoini,  of  thit  polite 
hcru  aDpropriating  to  himself  one  day.  at  dinner, 
a  who>Ie  dish  of  green  pea»  — the  first  of  the 
K.-a^on  —  while  the  po'ir  Princess  Anno,  who  «as 
then  in  a  longing  condition,  »at  by  vainly  entreat- 
ing with  her  eye«  for  a  ahare. 

2  The  sime  pmdent  propcnsitv  cKaracterizes 
Iri*  descendant,  who  (a*  it  well  known)  would  not 
e*«n  gn  to  the  expense  of  a  diphthong  on  Uis 
bther%  monument,  bat  had  the  inscription 
■pelted,    cconomicaily,    thus ;  —  "  trwn    jauua 


I   His  death  was  brought  on  by  a  bad  in* 
i  digestion, 

From  cold  apple-pic-crust  his  Lordship 

would  stuff  in 
At  breakfast  to  save  the  expense  of  hot 

muffin. 
Hence  it  is,  and  hence  only,  that  cold 

apple-pies 
Are  beheld  by  his  Heir  with  such  rever- 
ent eyes  — 
Just  as  honest  King  Stephen  his  beaver 

might  doff 
To  the  fishes  that  carried  his  kind  uncle 

off  — 
And  while yf/iVr/  piety  urges  so  many  on, 
'Tis  pure  tf///f>pie*ety  moves  my  Lord 

Kenyon. 

NEW-FASHIONED   ECHOES. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  the  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  not  over-wise 
judge  who,  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  charge 
in  some  country  court-house,  was  inicrrupjed  by 
the  braying  of  an  ass  at  the  door.  **  Whit  noiij 
is  tl«t  ?  **  asked  the  angry  judge.  "  Only  ^v\  ex- 
traordinary tch0  there  is  in  court,  my  Lord,** 
answered  one  of  the  counsel. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  such  "cxlraordinuy 
echoes"  abroad  just  now,  you  »ill  not.  pcrh.ip-*, 
be  unwilling,  Mr.  Kdiior,  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing few  lines  suggested  by  them. 

Yours,  etc.  S. 

hue  coeamui}  ait ;  nuliiqtie  libtntiui  unguam 
responiura  sonOy  cotamus^  r  etui  it  eiko. 

Ovid. 

There  are  echoes,  we  know,  of  all  sorts. 

From  the  echo  that  •*  dies  in  the  dale," 

To    the    "airytongued    babbler"    that 

sports 

Up  the  tide  of  the  torrent  her  "  talc." 

There  are  echoes  that  bore  us,  like  Blues, 
With  the  latest  smart  rnot  they  have 
heard; 

There  are  echoes  extremely  like  shrews 
Letting  nobody  have  the  last  word. 

In  the  bogs  of  old  Paddy-lai^,  too. 
Certain     "talented"    echoes*    il 


Who 


tin 
dwell. 


talented"   echoes*    ih^re 
awen, 
'ho  on  being  askt,  •*  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
Politely  reply,  •*  Pretty  well." 

3  ••  \jt\  us  form  Clubs." 

4  Commonly  called  **  Paddy   Blake*t    EcK 
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But  why  should  I  talk  any  more 

Of  such  old-fashioned  echoes  as  these, 

When  Britain  has  new  ones  in  store. 
That  transcend  them  by  many  degrees? 

For  of  all  repercussions  of  sound 

Concerning     which     bards    make    a 
pother, 
There  *s  none  like  that  happy  rebound 
When    one     blockhead     echoes     an- 
other;— 

When  Kenyon  commences  the  bray. 
And   the   Borough-Duke   follows   his 
track ; 
And  loudly  from  Dublin's  sweet  bay 
Rathdownc     brays,      with      interest, 
back;  — 

And  while,  of  most  echoes  the  sound 
On  our  ear  by  reflection  doth  fall. 

These    Brunswickers^     pass    the    bray 
round. 
Without  any  reflection  at  all. 

Oh  Scott,  were  I  gifted  like  you. 

Who  can  name  all  the  echoes  there  are 

From  Benvoirlich  to  bold  Ben-venue, 
From  Benledi  to  wild  Uamvar ; 

I  might  track  thro*  each  hard  Irish  name 
The  rebounds  of  this  asinine  strain, 

Till  from  Neddy  to  Neddy,  it  came 
To  the  M/Vy  Neddy,  Kenyon,  again; 

Might  tell  how  it  roared  in  Rathdowne, 
How   from   Dawson  it  died  off  gen- 
teelly — 

How  hollow  it  hung  from  the  crown 
Of  the  fat-pated  Marquis  of  Ely; 

How  on  hearing  my  Lord  of  Glandine, 
Thistle-eaters  the  stoutest  gave  way. 

Outdone  in  their  own  special  line 
By  the  forty-ass  ix>wer  of  his  bray ! 

But,  no  —  for  so  humble  a  bard 

*Tis  a  subject  too  trying  to  touch  on; 

Such  noblemen's  names  are  too  hard, 
And  their  noddles  too  soft  to  dwell 
much  on. 

1  Anti-Catholic  associations,  under  the  title 
of  Brunswick  Clubs,  were  at  this  time  becoming 
ntxmerous  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 


Oh  E^ho,  sweet  nymph  of  the  hill. 
Of   the   dell   and   the   deep-sounding 
shelves; 
If  in  spite  of  Narcissus  you  still 
Take  to  fools  who  are  charmed  with 
themselves, 

Who  knows  but,  some  morning  retiring. 
To  walk  by  the  Trent's  wooded  side, 

You  may  meet  with  Newcastle,  admiring 
His  own  lengthened  ears  in  the  tidcl 

Or,  on  into  Cambria  straying. 

Find  Kenyon,  that  double  tongued  elf, 

In  his  love  of  <7i-y-cendency,  braying 
A  Brunswick  duet  with  himself  i 

INCANTATION. 

FROM  THE  NEW  TRADGEV  OF  «*  THE 
BRUNS  WICKERS." 

tSaS. 
ScKNi.  —  Petunden  Plain.    In   the  mtiddlt,  s 
caldron   boiling,      Tktmdtr,  —  Enttr  tkrH 
BruMswickers, 

ul  Brum, — Thrice  hath  scribbling 
Kenyon  scrawled, 

2d  Brum,  —  Once    hath   fool  New- 
castle bawled, 

3^   Brum.  —  Bexley    snores:  — 'lis 
time, '  tis  time, 

I  St  Brum.  —  Round  about  the  caldron 
go; 
In  the  poisonous  nonsense  throw. 
Bigot  spite  that  long  hath  grown 
Like  a  toad  within  a  stone, 
Sweltering  in  the  heart  of  Scott, 
Boil  we  in  the  Brunswick  pot. 

All,  —  Dribble,      dribble,     nonsense 
dribble, 
Eldon,  talk,  and  Kenyon,  scribble. 

2d  Brum.  —  Slaver  from  Newcastle's 
quill 
In  the  noisome  mess  distil. 
Brimming  high  our  Brunswick  broth 
Both  with  venom  and  with  froth. 
Mix  the  brains  (tho'  apt  to  hash  ill. 
Being  scant)  of  Lord  Mountcashel, 
With  that  malty  stuff  which  Cbandoi 
Drivels  as  no  other  man  docs. 
Catch  (f.  e.  if  catch  you  can) 
One  idea,  spick  and  span, 
From  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  — 
One  idea,  tho*  it  be 
Smaller  than  the  "  happy  flea  '* 
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Whkh  bis  sire  in  sonnet  terse 
Wedded  to  immortal  verse.* 
Tbo*  to  rob  the  son  is  sin, 
Pat  his  cnt  idea  in ; 
And,  to  keep  it  company, 
Let  that  conjuror  Winchelsea 
Drop  bat  ^^ another  there, 
U  be  hath  so  much  to  spare. 
Dreams  of  murders  and  of  arsons, 
Hatched  in  heads  of  Irish  parsons. 
Bring  from  erery  hole  and  corner, 
Where  ferocious  priests  like  Horner 
Purely  for  religious  good 
Cry  aloud  for  Papist's  blood, 
Blood  for  Wells,  and  such  old  women, 
At  their  ease  to  wade  and  swim  in. 

AIL  —  Dribble,      dribble,      nonsense 
dribble, 
Bexley,  talk,  and  Kenyon,  scribble. 

yi  BruHS,  —  Now  the  charm  begin  to 
brew; 
Sisters,  sisters,  add  thereto 
Scraps  of  Lcthbridge*s  old  speeches, 
Mixt  with  leather  from  his  breeches. 
Rinsings  of  old  Bexley*s  brains. 
Thickened  (if  you  '11  take  the  pains) 
With  that  pulp  which  rags  create. 
In  their  middle,  nympha  state. 
Ere,  like  insects  frail  and  sunny. 
Forth  they  wing  abroad  as  money. 
There  —  the     Hell-broth     we    've    en- 
chanted — 
Now  but  one  thing  more  is  wanted. 
Squeeze  o*er  all  that  Orange  juice, 
Castlereagh  keeps  corkt  for  use. 
Which,  to  work  the  better  spell,  is 

Colored  deep  with  blood  of , 

Blood,  of  powers  far  more  various. 
Even  than  that  of  Januarius, 
Since  so  great  a  charm  hangs  o'er  it, 
England's  parsons  bow  befofe  it ! 

All.  —  Dribble,     dribble,      nonsense 
dribble, 

I  Allodinr  to  a  well-known  lyric  composition 
of  the  Ule  Mvqub,  which,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tiofi«  OR^t  b«  Addreftsed  either  to  a  flea  or  a  Hy. 
For  iaMancc.— 

"  9*h  *"PPy'  happy,  happy  flv. 
If  I  were  you,  or  you  were  I. 


Or. 


'*  Oh.  happy,  happy,  happy  flea 
II  I  were  you  or  you  were  me  ; 
But  •ioce,  alas  I  that  cannot  be 
1  Bkoat  remain  Lord  Salisbury." 


Bexley,  talk,  and  Kenyon,  scribble. 

2d  Bruns,  —  Cool  it  now  with *s 

blood. 
So  the  charm  is  firm  and  good,  [exeunl, 

HOW  TO    MAKE  A  GOOD  POLI- 
TICIAN. 

Whenb*br  you  *re  in  doubt,  said  a  Sage 

I  once  knew, 
*Twixt  two  lines  of  conduct  which  course 

to  pursue. 
Ask  a  woman's  advice,   and,   whatever 

she  advbe. 
Do  the  very  reverse  and  you  *re  sure  to 

be  wise. 

Of  the  same  use  as  guides  are  the  Bruns- 

wicker  throng; 
In  their  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  so 

instinctively  wrong. 
That  whatever  they  counsel  act,  talk  or 

indite, 
Take   the  opposite  course   and   you  *re 

sure  to  be  right. 

So  golden  this  rule,  that,  had  nature  de- 
nied you 

The  use  of  that  finger-post,  Reason,  to 
guide  you  — 

Were  you  even  more  doltish  than  any 
given  man  is, 

More  soft  than  Newcastle,  more  twad- 
dling than  Van  b, 

I  'd  stake  my  repute,  on  the  following 
conditions. 

To  make  you  the  soundest  of  sound  jxjI- 
iticians. 

Place  yourself  near  the  skirts  of  some 
high-flying  Tory  — 

Some  Brunswicker  parson,  of  port-drink- 
ing glory,  — 

Watch  well  how  he  dines,  during  any 
great  Question  — 

What  makes  him  feel  gayly,  what  spoils 
his  digestion  — 

And  always  feci  sure  that  hts  joy  o'er  a 
stew 

Portends  a  clear  case  of  dy>i>cpsia  to  you. 

Read  him  backwards,  hke  Hebrew  — 
whatever  he  wishes 

Or  praises,  note  down  as  absurd  or  per- 
nicious. 
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Like  the  folks  of  a  weather-house,  shift- 
ing about, 
When  he  *s  out  be  an  In  —  when  he  *s 

in  be  an  Oui. 
Keep    him    always    reversed    in    your 

thoughts,  night  and  day, 
Like   an    Irish    barometer    turned    the 

wrong  way :  — 
If  he  's  up  you   may   swear   that    oul 

weather  is  nigh; 
If  he  's  down  you  may  look  for  a  bit  of 

blue  sky. 
Never  mind  what  debaters  or  journalists 

say, 
Only  ask  what  he  thinks  and  then  think 

t*  other  way. 
Does  he  hate  the  Small-note  Bill?  then 

firmly  rely 
The  Small -note  Bill  's  a  blessing,  tho* 

you  don't  know  why. 
Is  Brougham  his  aversion  ?  then  Harry  *s 

your  man. 
Does    he    quake    at    O'Connell?    take 

doubly  to  Dan. 
Is  he  all  for  the  Turks?  then   at  once 

take  the  whole 
Russian    Empire    (Tsar,    Cossacks    and 

all)  to  your  soul. 
In  short,  whatsoever  he  talks,  thinks  or 

is, 
Be   your   thoughts,  words   and   essence 

the  const rast  of  his. 
Nay,  as  Siamese   ladies  —  at   least,   the 

polite  ones  — 
All  paint  their  teeth   black,  ^cause   the 

devil  has  white  ones  — 
If   even  by  the  chances  of   time   or  of 

tide 
Your  Tory  for  once  should  have  sense 

on  his  side. 
Even  then  stand  aloof  —  for  be  sure  that 

Old  Nick 
When  a  Tory  talks  sensibly,  means  you 

some  trick. 

Such  my  recipe  is  —  and,  in  one  single 

▼erse, 
I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  its  substance 

rehearse. 
Be  all   that   a  Brunswicker   is  not   nor 

could  be. 
And  then  —  you  Ml  be  all  that  an  honest 

man  should  be. 


EPISTLE   OF  CONDOLENCE, 

FROM  A  SLAVE-LORD,   TO  A  COTTON- 
LORD. 

Alas  !  my  dear  friend,  what  m  state  of 
affairs  1 
How  unjustly  we  both  are  despoiled 
of  our  rights  1 
Not  a  pound  of  black  flesh  shall  I  leaTc 
to  my  heirs. 
Nor  must  x^u  any  more  work  to  death 
little  whites. 

Both  forced  to  submit   to  that  general 
controller 
Of    King,    Lords   and    cotton   milh, 
Public  Opinion, 
No  more  shall  you  beat  with  a  big  hilly- 
roller. 
Nor  /  with  the  cart-whip  assert  my 
dominion. 

Whereas,  were  we  suffered  to  do  as  we 
please 
With  our  Blacks  and  our  Whites,  » 
of  yore  we  were  let. 
We   might   range   them   alternate,  like 
harpachord  keys. 
And  between  us   thump  out  a  good 
piebald  duet. 

But  this  fun  is  all  over; — farewell  to 
the  zest 
Which  Slavery  now  lends  to  each  tea- 
cup we  sip; 
Which  makes  still   the   cruellest  coffee 
the  best. 
And  that   sugar  the  sweetest   which 
smacks  of  the  whip. 

Farewell  too  the  Factory*s  white  picka- 
ninnies— 
Small,  living  machines  which  if  floggtii 
to  their  tasks 
Mix  so  well  with  their  namesakes,  the 
**  Billies  **  and  "  Jennies," 
That  which  have  got  souls  in  'em  no- 
body asks ;  — 

Little  Maids  of  the  Mill,  who  themselves 
but  ill-fed. 
Are  obliged,  'mong  their  other  bener- 
olent  cares. 
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To  "keep  feeding  the  scribblers,**^  ^— 
and  better,  *t  is  said, 
Tbmo  old  Blackwood  or  Fraser  have 
ever  fed  theirs. 

An  this  is  now  o*er  and  so  dismal  my  loss 
is, 
So  hard  *t  is  to  part  from  the  smack  of 
the  thong. 
That  I  mean  ( from  pure  love  for  the  old 
whipping  process), 
To  take  to  whipt  syllabnb  all  my  life 
long. 

THE  GHOST  OF  MILTIADES. 

mk  futtitt  Jtdmt  Scrip6(r  exartU  ammUr! 
Ovid. 

Thb  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  at  night. 
And  he  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Ben- 
thamite, 
And  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  the 

frame, 
••  If  ever  the  sound  of  Marathon's  name 
"  Haih    fired   thy   blood   or   flusht   thy 

brow, 
•*  Lover  of  Liberty,  rouse  thee  now !  '* 

The  Benthamite  yawning  left  his  l)ed  — 
Away  to  the  Stock  Exchange  he  sped, 
And  he   found   the  Scrip   of  Greece  so 

high. 
That  it  fired  his  blood,  it  flusht  his  eye, 
And  oh  !  't  was  a  sight  for  the  Ghost  to 

see. 
For  never  was  Greek  more  Greek  than 

hel 
And  still  ms  the  premium  higher  went. 
His  ecstasy  rose  — so  much  f>tr  cent, 
( As  we   see   in   a  glass   that   tells  the 

weather 
The  heat  and  the  sitvtr  rise  together,) 
And  Lil>erty  sung  from  the  patriot's  lip, 
While  a  voice  from  his  pocket  whimpered 

••Scrip!  '• 
The  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  again;  — 
He  smiled,  as  the  pale  moon  smiles  thro* 

rain. 
For  hit  tool   was  glad   at   that    patriot 

strain; 

One  of  th«  oocratlons  io  cottoo  mill*  usually 
*  by  cfaaldrrn. 


(And  poor,  dear  ghost  —  how  little  he 

knew 
The  jobs  and  the  tricks  of  the  Philhel- 

lene  crew ! ) 
**  Blessings   and   thanks!**  was  all   he 

said, 
Then  melting  away  like  a  night-dream 

fled! 

The   Benthamite    heart — amazed    that 

ghosts 
G>uld   be   such   fools  —  and    away    he 

posts, 
A  patriot  still?     Ah  no,  ah  no  — 
Goddess  of  Freedom,  thy  Scrip  is  low. 
And  warm  and  fond  as  thy  lovers  are. 
Thou  triest    their    passion,  when  undei 

par. 
The  Benthamite's  ardor  fast  decays. 
By   turns    he   weeps    and    swears    and 

prays. 
And  wishes  the  devil  had  Crescent  and 

Cross, 
Ere  he  had   been   forced    to  sell   at   a 

loss. 
They  quote  him  the  Stock  of  various  na- 
tions, 
But,  <;pite  of  his  classic  associations. 
Lord !  how  he  loathes  the  Greek  quota^ 

lions  ! 

**  Who  *11  buy  my  Scrip?     Who  *ll  buy 

my  Scrip?" 
Is  now  the  theme  of  the  patriot's  lip. 
As  he  runs  to  tell  how  hard  his  lot  is 
To  Messrs.  Orlando  and  Luriottis, 
And   says,   •*  Oh  Greece,  for   Liberty's 

sake, 
••I>o    buy   my   Snrrip,   and    I    vow    to 

break 
**  Those  dark,  unholy  bonds  of  thine  — 
**  If   you    '11    only  consent   to   buy   up 

mine  .'" 
The    Ghost    of     Miltiades    came    once 

more;  — 
His  brow  like  the  night  was   lowering 

o'er, 
And  he  sai<l,  with  a  look  that  flasht  dis- 
may, 
"  Of  Liberty's  foes  the  worst  are  they, 
**  Who  turn  to  a  trmlc  her  cause  divine, 
"And   gamble   for  gold  on  Freedom's 

shrine !  " 
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Thus  saying,  the  Ghost,  as  he  took  his 

flight, 
Gave  a  Parthian  kick  to  the  Benthamite, 
Which    sent    him,    whimpering,   off   to 

Jerry  — 
And  vanisht  away  to  the  Stygian  ferry ! 

ALARMING   INTELLIGENCE! 
REVOLUTION    IN    THE    DICTIONARY 
—  ONE    GALT  AT    THE    HEAD    OF 
IT. 

God  preserve  us !  —  there  's  nothing  now 
safe  fiPom  assault;  — 
Thrones    toppling    around,   churches 
brought  to  the  hammer; 
And  accounts  have  just  reached  us  that 
one  Mr.  Gait 
Has  declared  open  war  against  Eng- 
lish and  Grammar! 

He   had   long  been  suspected  of  son>e 
such  design, 
And,  the  belter  his  wicked  intents  to 
arrive  at, 
Had   lately   'mong  Colburn*s  troops  of 
the  line 
(The   penny-a-line   men)  enlisted  as 
private. 

There  schooled,  with  a  rabble  of  words 
at  command, 
Scotch,  English  and  slang  in  promis- 
cuous alliance, 
He  at  length  against  Syntax  has  taken 
his  stand, 
And  sets  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech 
at  defiance. 

Next   advices,  no   doubt,   further   facts 
will   afford; 
In  the  mean  time  the  danger  most  rm« 
minent  grows, 
He  has  taken  the  Life  of  one  eminent 
Lord, 
And   whom   he  Ml   next  murder   the 
Lord   only   knows. 

Wednesday  evening. 
Since   our   last,    matters,    luckily,    look 
more  serene; 
Tho*  the  rebel,  *l  is  stated,  to  aid  his 
defection, 


Has  seized   a  great  Powder  —  no.  Puff 
Magazine, 
And   the  explosions  are  dreadful  in 
every   direction. 

What  bis  meaning  exactly  is,  nobody 
knows. 
As  he  talks  (in  a  strain   of  intense 
botheration) 
Of    lyrical     "ichor,"  *     "gelatinous" 
prose,^ 
And  a  mixture  called  amber  immortal- 
ization.* 

AVzcf,  he  raves  of  a  bard  he  once  hap- 
pened to  meet. 

Seated    high    **  among   rattlings "   and 
churning  a  sonnet ;  ^ 

Now^   talks  of  a   mystery,   wrapt  in  i 
sheet. 
With  a  halo  (by  way  of  a  nightcap) 
upon  it !  * 

We   shudder  in   tracing    these  terrible 
lines; 
Something  bad  they  must  mean,  tho* 
we  can't  make  it  out; 
For  whatever  may  be  guessed  of  Gait's 
secret  designs. 
That    they  *re   all    /fif/i- English  no 
Christian  can  doubt. 

RESOLUTIONS 

PASSED   AT  A   LATE  MEETING    OF    REV- 
ERENDS AND   RIGHT  REVERENDS. 

RESOLVED  —  to  stick  to  every  particle 
Of  every  Creed  and  every  Article; 
Reforming  naught,  or  great  or  little, 
We  *11  stanchly  stand  1^  every  tittle,* 

1  "  That  dark  diseased  ichor  which  colored 
his  effusions.'*  —  G alt's  Life  of  Byren. 

2  "  The  gelatinous  character  of  their  effo- 
sions."  —  Ibid. 

3  *'  The  poetical  embalmment  or  rather  am- 
ber immonalization.'*  —  Ibid, 

4  *'  Sitting  amidM  the  shrouds  and  rattlings 
churning  an  inarticulate  melody.'*  —  Ibid. 

ft  "  He  was  a  mTStery  in  a  winding  sheet, 
crowned  with  a  halo.  ' —  ibid 

6  One  of  the  questions  propounded  to  the 
Puritans  in  157s  was —  "  Whether  the  Book  of 
Service  was  good  and  godly,  every  little  grooudca 
on  the  Holy  Scripture  ?'*^   On  which  an  bo«st 
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And  scorn  (he  swallow  of  that  soul 
Which  cannot  boldly  bolt  the  wholr. 

Resolved  that  tho*  St.  Athanasius 

In  damning  souls  is  rather  spacious  — 

Tho*  wide  and  far  his  curses  fall, 

Oar  Church   •*  hath   stomach   for   them 

all;  '♦ 
And  those  who  *re  not  content  with  such, 
May  c*en  be  damned  ten  times  as  much. 

ResoWed  —  such  liberal  souls  are  we  — 
Tho'  hating  Nonconformity, 
We  yet  believe  the  cash  no  worse  is 
That  comes  from  Nonconformist  purses. 
Indifferent  whence  the  money  reaches 
The  pockets  of  our  reverend'breeches, 
To  us  the  Jumper's  jingling  penny 
Chinks  with  a  tone  as  sweet  as  any; 
And  even  our  old  friends  Vea  and  Nay 
May  thro'  the  nose  for  ever  pray, 
If  alsc  thro'  the  nose  they  Ml  pay. 

Resolved  that  Hooper,'  Latimer,* 
And  Crammer,*  all  extremely  err, 
In  taking  such  a  low-bred  view 
Of  what  Lords  Spiritual  ought  to  do:  — 
All  owing  to  the  fact,  poor  men, 
That  Mother  Church  was  modest  then, 
Xoc  knew  what  golden  eggs  her  goose. 
The  Public,  would  in  time  produce. 
One  Pisgah  peep  tt  modern  Durham 
To  far  more  lordly  thoughts  would  stir 
'cm. 

Resolved  that  when  we  Spiritual  Lords 
Whose  income  just  enough  affords 
To  keep  our  Spiritual  Lordships  cosey. 
Are  told  by  Antiquarians  prosy 

DiuentcT  remarkt — "Sorely  they  had  a  won- 
derfoi  opinion  of  their  Service  Book  that  there 
WM  oot  a  tittU  amiss  in  it." 

i  •*  TT>ev,"  the  Bishops,  **  know  that  the  prim- 
itive Oraroi  had  no  such  Bishops.  If  the  fourth 
ran  of  the  bishopric  remained  unto  the  Bishop, 
it  were  sufficient."  —  On  tk*  CommnrndmeMtt, 
p.  7a. 

2  •*  Since  the  Prelates  were  made  I»rds  and 
N<>bles,  the  plou)|;h  sundcth,  there  is  nu  work 
dooe,  the  pec^le  stanre."  —  Lat  Srrm. 

3  "Of  whom  have  come  all  these  kIoHous 
titles,  styles,  and  pomps  into  the  (lum  h.  But 
I  would  that  I,  and  all  my  brethren,  thi^  Bishnpn, 
vnakl  leave  all  oar  styles,  and  write  tite  stvlr^ 
of    ottr    olBce^."   etc.  —  Li/e   of  Cramtrur,  ^jt 


How  ancient  Bishops  cut  up  theirs. 
Giving  the  poor  the  largest  shares  — 
Our  answer  is,  in  one  short  word, 
We  think  it  pious  but  absurd. 
Those  good  men  made  the  world  their 

debtor. 
But   we,   the   Church    reformed,   know 

better; 
And  taking  all  that  all  can  pay. 
Balance  the  account  the  other  way. 

Resolved  our  thanks  profoundly  due  arc 
To  last  month's  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
Who  proves  (by  arguments  so  clear 
One  sees  how  much  he  holds //t  year) 
That  England's  Church,  tho'  out  of  date, 
Mu5*t  still  be  left  to  lie  in  state. 
As  dead,  as  rotten  and  as  grand  as 
The  mummy  of  King  Osymandyas, 
All    pickled    snug  —  the    brains   drawn 

out*  — 
With  costly  cerements  swathed  about,  — 
And  **  Touch  me  not,"  those  words  ter- 
rific. 
Scrawled  o'er  her  in  good  hieroglyphic. 

SIR  ANDREW'S  DREAM. 

"  ntc  tu  iPfmt  fits  x^nUntia  s^mnia  fcHis  .* 
cnm  pia  vtturumt  xfrnn'tt,  fiomint  ktib^nt.'** 

PROPHRT.  lib.  iv.  gUg.  7. 

As  snug,  on  a  Sunday  eve,  of  late. 
In  bis  easy  chair  Sir  Andrew  sate, 
Being   much    too   pious,    as   every   one 

knows. 
To  do  aught,  of  a  Suntlny  eve,  but  doie. 
He  dreamt  a  dream,  dt-ar,  holy  man, 
And  I  '11  tell  you  his  dream  as  well  as  I 

can. 
He  found  himself,  to  his  great  amaze. 
In  Charles  the  First '>  high   lory  days, 
And   just    at    the    time   that    gravest  of 

Courts 
Had     publisht    its     Book     of      Sunday 

Sports.'  — 

4  Pan  of  the  pnxTM  of  embalmment. 

15  Thf  B<*ok  ^f  .TA'Wr  drawn  up  hv  Bi«hop 
Morrtnn  w.i«>  hrst  put  f'>rth  in  the  rr  ;,rn  of  James 
I.,  I'  i^.  M\A  .\\\-  rw.irtiv  n  .>»ri.iN;  f,l  .u  llir  j(Ui*e 
I  of  I  ,iud.  bv  I  h  ir'  v  I.,  i*  ; ;  ^*  th  .in  1.  'utu  '.i.»n 
th.it  it  sh  nih!  'h-  "  in  nit  ini'''K  hv  or<1«  r  fr  -m  the 
Bi^^o:^■%.••  We  find  it  t'tt<  rt-in  df.  .iff',  that 
**  for  his  E'^od  iK-iiple'i  r^cTi.inon.  V\^  Mik*iv's 
plca««iir<*  sva*.  that  altrr  th  end  of  divine  *■  r\ife 
th  y  should  not  W  disli;rbKd.  letted,  or  di'^.  mr- 
'   a^cd  from  any  lawful  recreauuoa,  such  as  dan- 
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Sunday  Sports!   what  a  thing   for   the 

ear 
Of  Andrew  even  in  sleep  to  hear !  — 
It  chanced  to  be  too  a  Sabbath  day 
When  the  people  from  church  were  com- 
ing away; 
And  Andrew  with  horror  heard  this  song, 
As  the  smiling  sinners  flockt  along:  — 
**  Long  life  to  the  Bishops,  hurrah  !  hur- 
rah! 
*'  For  a  week  of  work  and  a  Sunday  of 

play 
**  Make  the  poor  man*s  life  run  merry 
away.'* 

*.*  The  Bishops !  '*  quoth  Andrew,  «*  Po- 
pish, I  guess,*' 

And  he  grinned  with  conscious  holiness. 

But  the  song  went  on,  and,  to  brim  the 
cup 

Of  poor  Andy's  grief,  the  fiddles  struck 
up! 

•*  Come,  take  out  the  lasses  —  let 's  have 
a  dance  — 
**  For  the  Bishops  allow  us   to  skip 
our  fill, 
**  Well  knowing  that  no  one's  the  more 
in  advance 
"  On  the  road  to  heaven  for  standing 
still." 
"  Oh !   it   never   was  meant   that   grim 
grimaces 
**  Should  sour  the  cream  of  a  creed  of 
love; 
**Or  that  fellows  with  long,  disastrous 
faces, 
**  Alone   should    sit    among    cherubs 
above. 
•*  Then  hurrah  for  the  Bishops,  etc. 

"  For  Sunday  fun  we  never  can  fail, 
**  When  the  Church  herself  each  sport 
points  out;  — 
**  There  's  May-games,  archery,  Whitsun- 
ale, 
••  And    a    May-pole    high    to    dance 
about. 

dng,  either  of  men  or  women,  archery  for  men, 
leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recrea- 
tions, nor  having  of  May-^mcs,  Wliitsnn-alea, 
or  Morris-dances,  or  scttiiii;  up  of  May-poles,  or 
oth«r  sport*  therewith  used/*  etc 


*'  Or  should  we  be  for  a  pole  hard  drirco, 

**  Some  lengthy  saint  of  aspect  fell, 
**  With  his  pockets  on  earth  and  his  nose 

in  heaven, 
*<  Will  do  for  a  May-pole  just  as  well 
"Then  hurrah  for  the  Bishops,  hurrah! 

hurrah ! 
**  A  week  of   work   and  a  Sabbath  of 

play 
'*  Make  the  poor  man's  life  run  merry 

away." 

To   Andy,  who  docs  n't   much  deal  in 

history, 
This  Sunday  scene  was  a  downright  mys- 
tery; 
And  God  knows  where  might  have  ended 

the  joke, 
But,  in  trying  to  stop  the  fiddles,  he  woke. 
And  the  odd  thing  is  (as  the  rumor  goes) 
That    since    that    dream  —  which,  one 

would  suppose, 
Should  have  made  his  godly  stomach  rise, 
Even   more   than   ever,   'gainst  Sunday 

pies  — 
He  has  viewed  things  quite  with  different 

eyes; 
Is  beginning  to  take,  on  matters  divine, 
Like  Charles  and  his  Bishops,  the  sfori- 

ing  line  — 
Is  all  for  Christians  jigging  in  pairs, 
As  an  interlude  'twixl  Sunday  prayers:  — 
Nay,  talks  of  getting  Archbishop  Ilowley 
To  bring  in  a  Bill  enacting  duly 
That  all  good  Protestants  from  this  date 
May  freely  and  lawfully  recreate, 
Of  a  Sunday  eve,  their  spirits  moody, 
With  Jack  in  the  Straw  or  Punch  tod 

Judy. 

A  BLUE  LOVE-SO?JG. 

TO  MISS  . 

Air  — ''  CfftH*  Upt  with  tm  mndb*  my  hot^ 
Comb  wed  with  me  and  we  will  write, 
My  Blue  of  Blues,  from  morn  till  night. 
Chased  from  our  classic  souls  shall  be 
All  thoughts  of  vxilgar  prc^eny; 
And  thou  shnlt  walk  through  smiling  rows 
Of  chubby  duodecimos, 
While  I,  to  match  thy  products  nearly, 
Shall  lie-in  of  a  quarto  yearly. 
*T  is  true,  even  books  entail  som©trouble; 
But  iive  productions  give  one  double. 
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Cotrecting  children  is  stick  bother,  — 
While  prioters'  derils  correct  the  other. 
Just  think,  my  own  Malthusian  dear, 
How  much  more  decent  *t  is  to  hear 
From  male  or  female  —  as  it  may  be  — 
••  liow  is  your  book?  "  than  **  How  *s 

your  baby?** 
And  whereas  physic  and  wet  nurses 
Do  much  exhaust  paternal  purses, 
Our  books  if  rickety  may  go 
Arid  be  well  dry-nurst  in  ihc  Row  ; 
And    when    God    wills    to    take    them 

hence. 
Are  buried  at  tlu  Row*s  expense. 

Beiddes,  (as  't  is  well  proved  by  thee, 
In  thy  own  Works,  vol.  93.) 
The  march,  just  now,  of  population 
So  much  outstrips  all  moderation. 
That  even  prolific  herring-shoals 
Keep  pace  not  with  our  erring  souls. ^ 
Oh  far  more  proper  and  well-bred 
To  stick  to  writing  books  instead; 
And  show  the  world  how  two  Blue  lovers 
Can  coalesce,  like  two  book -covers, 
(Sheepskin,    or     calf,    or     such    wise 

leather,} 
Lettered  at  back  and  stitched  together 
Fondly  as  first  the  binder  fixt  'cm. 
With   naught   but  —  literature    betwixt 

*em. 

SUNDAY  ETHICS. 

A  SCOTCH  ODE. 

Pmt,  profligate  Londoners,  having  heard 
tell. 
That  the  De*il  *s  got  amang  ye,  and 
fearing  *t  is  true. 
We  ha*  sent  ye  a  mon  wha  *s  a  match  for 

his  spell, 
A  chiel  o'  our  ain,  that  the  De*il  himsel 
Will  be  glad  to  keep  clear  of,  one  An- 
drew Agnew. 

So  at  least  ye  may  reckon  for  ane  day 
entire 
In  ilka  lang  week  ye  '11  be  tranquil 
eneugh, 

I  See  ••  Elu  of  Garveloch.**  —  C.arveloch  b«- 
laf  a  place  where  there  was  a  Urge  hemng-hsh- 
cry,  tmt  where,  aa  we  are  told  by  the  author, 
'the  people  Increased  much   taatcr  than   the 


As  Auld  Nick,  do  him  justice,  abhors  a 

Scotch  squire. 
An*  would  sooner  gae  roast  by  his  ain 

kitchen  fire 
Than  pass  a  hale  Sunday  wi'  Andrew 

Agnew. 
For,  bless  the  gude  mon,  gin  he  had  his 

ain  way. 
He  *d  na  let  a  cat  on  the  Sabbath  say 

"mew;  ** 
Nae  birdie  maun  whistle,  nae  lambie  maun 

play, 
An*  Phoebus  himsel  could  na  travel  that 

day. 
As  he  *d  find  a  new  Joshua  in  Andie 

Agnew. 

Only  hear,  in  your  Senate,  how  awfu*  he 
cries, 
**  Wac,  wae  to  a*  sinners  who  boil  an* 
who  stew ! 

**  Wae,  wae  to  a*  eaters  o*  Sabbath-baked 
pics, 

**  For    as   surely  again   shall   the   crust 
thereof  rise 
**In  judgment  against  ye,**  saith  An- 
drew Agnew  I 

Ye  may  think,  from  a*  this,  that  our 
Andie  's  the  lad 
To  ca*  o'er  the  coals  your  nobeelity 
too; 

That  their  drives,  o'  a  Sunday,  wri'  flun- 
kies,' a'  clad 

Like  Shawmen,  behind  *em,  would  mak 
the  mon  mad  — 
But  he  *s  nae  sic  a  noodle,  our  Andie 
Agnew. 

If  Lairds  an*  fine  Ladies,  on  Sunday, 

think  right 
To  gang  to  the  dcevil  —  as  maist  o* 

*em  do  — 
To  stop  them  our  Andie  would  think  na 

polite; 
And  't  is  odds  (if  the  chiel  could  get  ony 

tliini;  hy  't ) 
But  he  'd  follow  *em,  booing,^  would 

Andrew  Aj^new. 

2  5?crvant»  in  Hvery, 

3  For  the  '*  c  »<1'-  rffcrts  and  uteclity  o*  boo 
ing,"  »ee  the  J/.iw  c/  tJu  IPW/J. 
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AWFUL  EVENT. 
Yes,  Winchelsea  (I  tremble  while  I  pen 

it). 
Winchelsea*s  Earl  hath  ctU  the  British 

Senate  — 
Hath  said  to  England's  Peers,  in  accent 

gruff, 
**  That  for  ye  all  "  [snapping  his  fingers] 

and  exit  in  a  huff  I 

Disastrous  news  1  — like  that  of  old  which 

spread 
From  shore  to  shore,  "  our  mighty  Pan 

is  dead,'* 
0*cr  the  cross  benches  (cross  from  being 

crost) 
Sounds  the  loud  wail,  **Our  Winchelsea 

is  lost!" 

Which  of  ye.  Lords,  that  heard  him  can 

forget 
The  deep  impression  of  that  awful  threat, 
**  I  quit  your  house !  1  "  —  midst  all  that 

histories  tell, 
I  know  but  one  event  that 's  parallel :  — 

It  chanced  at  Drury  Lane,  one  Easter 
night. 

When  the  gay  gods  too  blest  to  be  polite 

Gods  at  their  ease,  like  those  of  learned 
Lucretius, 

Laugh! ,  whistled,  groaned,  uproariously 
facetious  — 

A  well-drest  member  of  the  middle  gal- 
lery, 

Whose  **  ears  polite  "disdained  such  low 
canaillerie, 

Rose  in  his  place  —  so  grand,  you  *d  al- 
most swear 

Lord  Winchelsea  himself  stood  towering 
there  — 

And  like  that  Lord  of  dignity  and  nous^ 

Said,  "  Silence,  fellows,  or  —  I  'U  leave 
the  house!!  " 

How  brookt  the  gods  this  speech  ?    Ah 

well-a-day, 
That  speech  so  fine  should  be  so  thrown 

away ! 
In  vain  did  this  mid -gallery  grandee 
Assert  his  own  two-shilling  dignity  — 
In   vain   he   menaced   to   withdraw  the 

ray 


Of  his  own  full-price  countenance  away — 
Fun  against  I>igmty  is  fearful  odds, 
And  as  the  Lords  laugh  new,  so  giggled 
then  the  gods ! 

THE  NUMBERING  OF  THE 
CLERGY. 

PARODY  ON   SIR  CHARLES   HAN.   WIL- 
LIAMS'S  FAMOUS  ODE, 
"comb,  CLOB,   and  GrVB  MB   SWBST  KIS5S&.*' 

**  Wc  want  more  Churches  and  more  dcTcnnen.* 
Bishop  0fL«mdotC$  lattChargr. 
"rtcidrmm   ttutiumm^  Urrit  pertmUiha^  a» 
gent:^ 

CloMidiam  m  Eutr^. 

Come,  give  us  more  Livings  and  Rectors, 
For,  richer  no  realm  ever  gave; 

But  why,  ye  unchristian  objectors. 
Do  ye  ask  us  how  many  we  crave?  * 

Oh  there  can't  be  too  many  rich  Livings 
For  souls  of  the  Pluralist  kind. 

Who,  despising  old  Crocker's  misgivings, 
To  numbers  can  ne'er  be  confined.* 

Count  the  cormorants  hovering  about,' 
At  the  time  their  fish  season  sets  in, 

When  these  models  of  keen  diners-out 
Are  preparing  their  beaks  to  begin. 

Count  the  rooks  that,  in  clerical  dresses, 
Flock  round  when  the  harvest  's  in 
play. 

And  not  minding  the  farmer's  distresses, 
Like  devils  in  grain  peck  awa^. 

Go,  number  the  locusts  in  heaven,* 
On  the  way  to  some  titheable  shore; 

And  when  so  many  Parsons  you  've  given 
We  still  shall  be  craving  for  more. 

1  Come,  Cloe,  aod  give  me  tweet  kisaes. 

For  tweeter  »ure  never  girl  gave ; 
But  why,  in  the  midst  of  ray  blisse*, 
Do  you  ask  me  how  many  I  'd  have? 

2  For  whilst  I  love  thee  above  measure. 

To  numbers  1  'II  ne'er  be  coafined. 

3  Count  the  beet  that  on  Hybia  are  pbyia^ 

Count  the  flowers  that  enamel  its  fields, 
Count  the  flocks,  etc. 

4  Go  number  the  stars  in  the  heaven. 

Count  how  many  sands  on  the  shore , 
When  so  manv  kisses  you  *ve  given, 
I  still  shall  be  craving  for  i 
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Then,  unless  ye  the  Church  would  sub- 
merge, ye 
Must  leave  us  in  peace  to  augment, 
For  the  wretch  who  could  number  the 
Clcrgyt 
With  few  will  be  ever  content.^ 

A  SAD  CASE. 

"  If  it  be  the  uadergnduate  season  at  which 
this  rabies  rtligMta  is  to  be  so  fearful,  what  se- 
curity has  Mr.  (^oulbum  against  it  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  his  son  is  actual  I  jr  exposed  to  the 
full  venooi  o(  an  assodatioa  with  Dissenters  ?  '* 
—  rkt  TimtSt  March  25. 

How  sad  a  case !  —  just  think  of  it  — 
If  Goolbarn  junior  should  be  bit 
By  some  insane  Dissenter,  roaming 
liuo*  Granta*s  halls,  at  large  and  foam- 
ing. 
And  with  that  aspect  ultra  crabbed 
Which  marks  Dissenters  when  they  're 

Mbid! 
God  only  knows  what  mischiefs  might 
Resnlt  from  this  one  single  bite, 
Or  how  the  venom,  once  suckt  in. 
Might  spread  and  rage  thro*  kith  and  kin. 
Mad  folks  of  all  denominations 
First  turn  upon  their  own  relations: 
So  that  09U  Goulburn,  fairly  bit. 
Might  end  in  maddening  the  whole  kit. 
Till  ah !  ye  gods !  we  'd  have  to  rue 
Our  Goulburn  senior  bitten  too; 
The  Hychurchphobia  in  those  veins. 
Where  Tory  blood  now  redly  reigns;  — 
And  that  dear  man  who  now  perceives 
Salvation  only  in  lawn  sleeves, 
Might,  tainted  by  such  coarse  infection. 
Run  mad  in  the  opposite  direction. 
And  think,  poor  man,  't  is  only  given 
To  linsey-woolsey  to  reach  Heaven ! 

Jost  fancy  what  a  shock  *t  would  be 
Our  Goulburn  in  his  fits  to  see. 
Tearing  into  a  thousand  particles 
His  once-lored  Nine  and  Thirty  Articles; 
(Those  Articles  his  friend,  the  Duke,* 
For  Gospel,  t'  other  night,  mistook;) 
Cursing  cathedrals,  deans  and  singers  — 
Wishing  the  ropes  might  hang  the  ring- 


I  Bttt  the  wretch  who  can  number  his  kisses. 

With  few  will  be  ever  content. 
t  Tite  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  styled  them 
'  the  Artickt  ol  Christia^tr.*^ 


Pelting  the  church  with  blasphemies. 
Even  worse  than  Parson  Beverley's;  — 
And  ripe  for  severing  Church  and  State, 
Like  any  creedless  reprobate. 
Or  like  that  class  of  Methodists 
Prince  Waterloo  styles  "  Atheists!  ** 

But  *t  is  too  much  —  the  Muse  turns  pale, 
And  o'er  the  picture  drops  a  veil, 
Praying,  God  save  the  Goulburns  all 
From  mad  Dissenters  great  and  small ! 

A  DREAM   OF   HINDOSTAN. 

risum  Uneatis,  mmici, 

•*Thb  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one 
learns,** 
Said  I,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went. 
Bemused   with   thinking  of  Tithe   con- 
cerns. 
And  reading  a  book  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Ferns,* 
On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
But  lo !  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay. 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began. 
And  I  found  myself  l)ewitched  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan  — 
A  city  where  he  who  dares  to  dine 

On  aught  but  rice  is  deemed  a  sinner; 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine, 
And    accordingly  —  never    drest    foi 
dinner. 

**  But  how  is  this?  **  I  wondering  cried  — • 
As  I  walkt  that  city  fair  and  wide. 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butchers'  shops  — 
*•  What  means,  for  men  who  don't  eat 
meat, 

•*This    grand    display   of    loins    and 
chops?  '* 
In  vain  I  askt  — *t  was  plain  to  see 
That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

5>o  on  from  street  to  street  I  strtxie; 
And  you  can't  conceive  how  va-^tly  odd 
The  butchers  lookt  —  a  roseate  crew, 
In<ihrined  in  sfu.'h  with  naught  to  do; 
While  some  on  a  /•*•//<  ^,  half  dt>ting,  vat. 
And  the  Sacred  Cdws  were  not  moie  fat. 
Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 

3  An  indefatigable  scribbler  of  anti-CathoIie 
pamphlets. 
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Of  sinecure  trade  was  tmant  to  mean, 
**And,  pray,**  askt  I  —  "by  whom  is 

paid 
The  expense  of  this   strange  masqae- 

rade?**  — 
**  The  expense !  — oh !  that  's  of  course 

defrayed 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  Hecatombers) 
**  By  yonder  rascally  rice-consumers.** 
**  What !  Uuy  who  must  n't  eat  meat !  *'  — 
No  matter  — 
(And  while  he  spoke  his  cheeks  grew 

fatter,) 
"The   rogues  may  munch  their  Paddy 

crop, 
**  But  the  rogues  must  still  support  our 

shop. 
**  And  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 

**  Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent, 
**  Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat, 
"With  a  costly   Meat    Establish- 
ment." 

On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said, 
With  a  volley  of  laughter  loud  I  shook, 
And  my  slumber  fled  and  my  dream  was 

sped, 
And  I  found  I  was  lying  snug  in  bed, 
With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  rERNS*S 
book, 

THE  BRUNSWICK  CLUB. 

A  letter  having  been  addressed  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished personage,  requesting  him  to  become 
the  Patron  of  this  Orange  Club,  a  polite  answer 
was  forthwith  returned,  of  which  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Brimstone-halt,  September  1,  1828. 

Private, — Lord  Belzebub  presents 
To  the  Brunswick  Club  his  compliments, 
And  much  regrets  to  say  that  he 
Can  not  at  present  their  Patron  be. 
In  stating  this,  Lord  Belzebub 
Assures   on    his    honor    the    Brunswick 

Club, 
That  *t  is  n*t  from  any  lukewarm  lack 
Of  zeal  or  fire  he  thus  holds  back  — 
As  even  Lord  Coaf^  himself  is  not 
For  the  Orange  party  more  red-hot: 
\5i>*  the  truth  is,  till  their  Club  affords 
A  somewhat  decenter  show  of  Lords, 

t  Usually  written  "Cole.** 


And  on  its  list  of  membefs  gets 
A  few  less  rubbishy  Baronets, 
Lord  Belsebub  must  beg  to  be 
Excused  from  keeping  such  comptny. 

Who    the    devil,  he    humbly  begs   to 

know. 
Are  Lord  Glandine,  and  Lord  Dunlo? 
Or  who,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  wooM 

go 
To  sit  and  be  bored  by  Lord  Mayo? 
What  living  creature — except  his  nuru — 
For  Lord  Mountcashel  cares  a  curse. 
Or  thinks  *t  would  matter  if  Lord  Mas- 

kerry 
Were    t*    other    side    of     the    Stygian 

ferry? 
Breathes  there  a  man  in  Dublin  town. 
Who  *d  give  but  half  of  half-a-crown 
To  save  from  drowning  my  Lord  Ratb- 

downe,  -* 

Or  who  would  n't  also  gladly  hustle  in 
Lords  Roden,  Bandon,  Cole,  and  Joce- 

lyn? 
In  short,  tho'  from  his  tenderest  years, 
Accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  Peers, 
Lord  BelEebub  much  questions  whether 
He  ever  yet  saw  mixt  ^^gether 
As  't  were  in  one  capacious  tub, 
Such  a  mess  of  noble  silly-bub 
As  the  twenty  Peers  of  the  Brunswick 

Club. 
*T  is  therefore  impossible  that  Lord  B. 
Could  stoop  to  such  society, 
Thinking,  he  owns  (tho*  no  great  prig), 
For  one  in  his  station  't  were  infra  ^. 
But  he  begs  to  propose,  in  the  interim 
(Till  they  find  some  properer  Peers  for 

him). 
His  Highness  of  Cumberland,  as  Sub^ 
To   take   his    place  at  the   Brunswick 

Club  — 
Begging,  meanwhile,  himself  to  dub 
Their  obedient  servant, 

Bblzbbub. 

It  luckily  happens,  the  Royal  Duke 
Resembles  so  much,  in  air  and  look, 
The  head  of  the  Belzebub  family, 
That  few  can  any  difference  see ; 
Which  makes  him  of  course  the  better 

suit 
To  serve  as  Lord  B.*s  substitute. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  A  GYNi«COC- 
RACY. 

ADDRBSSBO  TO 

A  LATB  RADICAL  MEETING. 

—  **  fitm*  i/m  dicm  sihi  dia  Camilia 
dtUgii pacisque  b^nas  btUique  mtMulroi.** 

Vbrcil. 

As  Whig  Reform  has  bad  its  range. 

Ami  none  of  us  are  yet  content, 
Suppose,  my  friends,  by  way  of  change, 

We  try  a  FemaU  Parliament ; 
And  since  of  late  with  he  M.P.'s 
We  *ve  fared  so  badly,  take  to  she's  — 
Petticoat  patriots,    flounced   John    Rus- 

lelb, 
Bordetts  in  blonde  and   Broughams  in 

bustles. 
The  plan  is  startling,  I  confess  — 
But  His  but  an  affair  of  dress; 
Nor  see  I  much  there  is  to  choose 

Twixt  Ladies  (so  they  *re  thorough- 
bred ones) 
In  ribands  of  all  soru  of  hues, 

Or  Lords  in  only  blue  or  red  ones. 

At  least  the  fiddlers  will  be  winners. 
Whatever  other  trade  advances ; 

As  then,  instead  of  Cabinet  dinners, 
We  '11    have,   at   Almack's,   Cabinet 
dances; 

Nor  let  this  world's  important  questions 

Depend  on  Ministers*  digestions. 

If  Ude's  receipts  have  done  things  ill. 
To    Weippert*s    band    they   may   go 
better; 
There  's  Lady  •  •  ,  in  one  quadrille. 

Would  settle  Europe,  if  you  'd  let  her : 
And  who  the  deuce  or  asks  or  cares 
When  Whigs  or  Tories  have  undone 
*em, 
Whether    they  We   danced   thro*    Slate 
affairs, 
Or  simply,  dully,  dined  upon  'em? 

Hurrah  then  for  the  Petticoats! 

To  them  we  pledge  our  free-born  votes; 

We  '11  have  all  she^  and  only  she  — 

Pert   blues   ^all    act    as    *'  best   de- 
baters,'* 
OW  dowagers  our  Bishops  be, 

Ard  termagants  our  agitators. 


If  Vestris  to  oblige  the  nation 

Her  own  Olympus  will  abandon 
And  help  to  prop  the  Administration, 

It  can  *t  have  better  legs  to  stand  on. 
The  famed  Macaulay  (Miss)  shall  show 

Each  evening,   forth  in  learned  ora- 
tion; 
Shall    move    (midst    general    cries    of 
"Oh!*') 

For  full  returns  of  population : 
And  finally  to  crown  the  whole, 
The  Princess  Olive,^  Royal  soul, 
Shall  from  her  bower  in  Banco  Regis, 
Descend  to  bless  her  faithful  lieges, 
And  mid  our  Union's  loyal  chorus 
Reign  jollily  for  ever  o'er  us. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  •    •    •. 

Sir, 

Having  heard  some  rumors  respectinc  the 
stranf;e  and  awful  visitation  under  which  Iy>rd 
Henley  has  for  tome  time  past  been  suffering, 
in  consequence  of  his  declared  hostility  to  "  an- 
thems, solos,  duets,"  2  etc.,  I  tt»ok  the  liberty  of 
making  inquiries  at  his  lx>rdship's  house  this 
rooming,  and  lose  no  time  In  transmitting  to  you 
such  particulars  as  1  could  collect.  It  is  snd 
that  the  screams  of  his  Lordship,  under  the 
operation  of  this  nightly  concert,  (which  is  no 
doubt  Sonne  trick  of  the  Radicals),  nuj  be 
heard  all  over  the  neixlilxMrhood.  The  female 
who  pers<mates  St.  Cccnia  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  that  last  year  apjtcared  in  the  character  of 
Isis  at  the  Rotunda.  How  the  cherubs  are  man- 
aged,  I  have  not  yet  aacerutDed. 
Yours,  etc. 

P.  P. 

LORD  HENLEY  AND  ST.  CECILIA. 

in  Met  a  descendat  Judicis  mmrtt. 

HORAT. 

As  snug  in  his  bed  I^rd  Henley  lay, 
Revolving  much  his  own  renown. 

And  hoping  to  add  thereto  a  ray 

By  putting  duets  and  anthems  down. 


Sudden  a  strain  of  choral  sounds 

Mellifluous  oVr  his  senses  stole; 
Wherent  the  Reformer  muttered 
*•  Zounds!*' 
For  he  loathed  sweet  music  with  all 
his  sou). 


1  A  per8<>nxc<'.  •<>  styling  herself,  who  at- 
tained cooMfierable  not«»rietv  at  that  period 

3  In  a  work,  on  Church  Reform,  published  by 
his  Lordship  in  183a. 
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Then  starting  up  he  saw  a  sight 

That  well  might  shock  so  learned  a 
snorer  — 
Saint  Cecilia  robed  in  light 

With   a  portable  organ  slung  before 
her. 

And   round  were   Cherubs  on   rainbow 
wings, 
Who,  his  Lordship  feared,  might  tire 
of  flitting, 
So   begged   they  'd  sit  —  but   ah !    poor 
things. 
They  *d,  none  of  them,  got  the  means 
of  sitting.  ^ 

•*  Having  heard,'*  said  the  Saint,  "you're 
fond  of  hymns, 
"  And  indeed  that  musical  snore  be- 
trayed you, 
•*  Myself  and  my  choir  of  cherubims 
**Are  come  for  a  while  to  serenade 
you." 

In  vain  did  the  horrified  Henley  say 
**  *T  was  all  a  mistake  —  she  was  mis- 
directed; " 
And  point  to  a  concert  over  the  way 
Where  fiddlers  and  angels  were  ex- 
pected. 

In  vain  —  the  Saint  could  see  in  his  looks 
(She  civilly  said)  much  tuneful  lore; 

So  at  once  all  opened  their  music-books, 
And  herself  and  her  Cherubs  set  off  at 


All  night  duets,  terzets,  quartets, 

Nay,  long  quintets  most  dire  to  hear ; 

Ay,  and  old  motets  and  canzonets 
And  glees  in  sets  kept  boring  his  ear. 

He  tried  to  sleep  —  but  it  would  n't  do; 

So  loud  they  squalled,  he  must  attend 

to  *em; 

Tho'  Cherubs'  songs  to  his  cost  he  knew 

Were  like  themselves  and  had  no  end 

to  'em. 

Oh  judgment  dire  on  judges  bold, 

Who    meddle    with    music's    sacred 
strains ! 

1  "  Assgytz-vtms,  mes  enfans.**  —  "  //  tCy  a 
Pas  dt  gnat,  mon  Seigntur, 


Judge  Midas  tried  the  same  of  old 
And  was  punisht  like  Henley  for  his 
pains. 

But  worse  on  the  modern  judge,  alas! 

Is  the  sentence  launched  from  Apollo's 
throne ; 
For  Midas  was  given  the  ears  of  an  ass, 

While  Henley  is  doomed  to  keep  his 


ADVERTISEMENT.* 

tSja 

Missing  or  lost,  last  Sunday  night, 
A  Waterloo  coin  whereon  was  traced 

Tlie  inscription,  "Courage I"  in  letters 
bright, 
Tho'  a  little  by  rust  of  years  defaced. 

The  metal  thereof  is  rough  and  hard. 
And  ('t  is  thought  of  late*)  mixt  op 
with  brass; 
But  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Fame's  award, 
And  thro'  all  Posterity's  hands  will 
pass. 

How  it  was  lost  God  only  knows, 
But  certain  City  thieves,  they  say. 

Broke  in  on  the  owner's  evening  doze, 
And  filched 'this  **  gift  of  gods  "  away ! 

One  ne'er  could,  of  course,  the  Gts  sus- 
pect. 
If  we  had  n't  that  evening  chanced  to 
see. 
At  the  robbed  man's  door  a  Mare  elect 
With  an  ass  to  keep  her  company. 

Whoso'er  of  this  lost  treasure  knotR-s, 
Is  begged  to  state  all  facts  about  it, 

As  the  owner  can't  well  face  his  foes. 
Nor  even  his  friends  just  now  \*'ithout 
it. 

And  if  Sir  Clod  will  bring  it  back, 
Like  a  trusty  Baronet,  wise  and  able, 

2  Written  at  that  memorable  crisis  when  a  <St- 
rineuished  Duke,  then  Prime  Minister,  acting 
under  the  inspirations  of  Sir  Oauriius  Huntei; 
and  other  City  worthies,  advised  his  Ma^rsty  K 

S've  up  his  announced  intention  of  dining  viu 
e  Lord  Mayor. 
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He  shall  have  a  ride  on  the  whitest  hack^ 
That 's  left  in  old  King  George's  stable. 

MISSING. 

Carlton  Terrace,  1832. 
WHMtEAS,  Lord»*»»»-de»**«*»» 
Left  his  home  last  Saturday, 
And,  tho*  inquired  for  round  and  round 
Thro*  certain  purlieus,  can't  be  found  ; 
And  whereas,  none  can  solve  our  queries 
As  to  where  this  virtuous  Peer  is, 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  all 
May  forthwith  to  inquiring  fall, 
As,  once  the  thing  *s  well  set  about, 
No  doubt  but  we  shall  hunt  hira  out. 

His  Lordship's  mind,  of  late,  they  say. 
Hath  been  in  an  uneasy  way. 
Himself  and  colleagues  not  being  let 
To  climb  into  the  Cabinet, 
To  settle  England's  state  affairs, 
Hath  much,  it  seems,  wwsettled  theirs; 
And  chief  to  this  stray  Plenipo 
Hath  been  a  roost  distressing  blow. 
Already,  —  certain  to  receive  a 
Well-paid  mission  to  the  Neva, 
And  be  the  bearer  of  kind  words 
To  tyrant  Nick  from  Tory  Lords,  — 
To  fit  himself  for  free  discussion, 
Hb  Lordship  had  been  learning  Russian; 
And  all  so  natural  to  him  were 
The  accents  of  the  Northern  bear. 
That  while  his  tones  were  in  your  ear,  you 
Might  swear  you  were  in  sweet  Siberia. 
And  still,  poor  Peer,  to  old  and  young. 
He  goes  on  raving  in  that  tongue; 
Tells  you  how  much  you  would  enjoy  a 
Trip  to  Dalnodubrovskoya;* 
Talks  of  such  places  by  the  score  on 
As  OulisflirnK:hinagoboron,* 
And  swears  (for  he  at  nothing  sticks) 
That  Russia  swarms  with  Raskol-niks,* 


other  remarkable  attributes  by 
S«r  Ijlaudiua  distinguished  himself,  the 
iHT*'^"t  whiteness  of  hia  favorite  steed  was  not 
the  least  oonspicooas. 

3  In  the  Gotremment  of  Perm. 

3  Territory  belonging  to  the  mines  of  Ko- 
lvaao-ICoMkre«sense. 

4  The  RuMlan  name  of  rclifcions  dissenters  or 
heretics.  *'  //  exist*  *n  Rutsie  plusieurs  sfctfi ;  la 
fim»  mem^rtnt*  est  ceiU  des  Raskoiniks,  tm 
vrmi<r9yiinis.** —Gkumk^  **  Vo/a^  tians  la 
Rmui*  MtridwnmU:* 


Tho'  (w^such  Nick,  God  knows,  must  be 
A  more  than  ample  quantity. 

Such  are  the  marks  by  which  to  know 
This  strayed  or  stolen  Plenipo; 
And  whosoever  brings  or  sends 
The  unhappy  statesman  to  his  friends 
On  Carlton  Terrace,  shall  have  thanks. 
And  —  any  paper  but  the  Bank's. 

P.S.  —  Some  think  the  disappearance 
Of  this  our  diplomatic  Peer  hence 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing. 
In  person ^  what  dear  Mig  is  doing. 
So  as  to'scape  all  tell-tale  letters 
•Bout  Bcresford,  and  such  abettors,  — 
The  only  **  wretches  "  for  whose  aid* 
Letters  seem  not  to  have  been  made. 


THE  DANCE  OF  BISHOPS; 

OR,   THE   EPISCOPAL  QUADRILLE.* 

A   DREAM. 

1833. 

"  Solemn  dances  were,  on  great  festivals  and 
celebrations,  admitted  amonK  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, in  which  even  the  BishoiM  and  dienified 
Clergy  *ere  performers.  Scaliger  says,  that  the 
first  Bishops  were  called  prctsules  '  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  led  off  these  dances."  — 
"  Cydo/adia,**  art.  Dancfi. 

I  'VE   had   such   a   dream  —  a  hightful 

dream  — 
Tho'  funny  mayhap  to  wags  't  will  seem. 
By  all  who  regard  the  Church,  like  us, 
'T  will  be  thought  exceedingly  ominous  I 

As  reading  in  bed  I  lav  last  night  — 
Which  (being  insured)  is  my  delight  — 
I  happened  to  doze  ofi  just  as  I  got  to 
The  singular  fact  which  forms  iny  motto. 
Only    think,    thought    I,    as    I    dozed 

away. 
Of  a  party  of  Churchmen  dancing  the 

hay! 
Clerks,  curates  and  rectors  capering  all 
With  a  neat -legged  Bishop  to  open  the 

ball! 


5  "  HeaN-en  firtt  Uught  lettei*  for  «om« 
wretch's  4ld.**  W^tt,. 

6  Written  on  the  passing  ot  the  memorable 
Bill,  in  the  year  183?,  for  the  abolition  ol  ten 
Irish  Bishoprics. 

7  Literally,  First  Dancei*. 
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Scarce  had  my  eyelids  time  to  close, 
"When  the  scene  I  had  fancied  before  me 

rose  — 
An  Episcopal  Hop  on  a  scale  so  grand 
As  my  dauled  eyes  could  hardly  stand. 
For  Britain  and  Erin  clubbed  their  Sees 
To  make  it  a  Dance  of  Dignities, 
And   I   saw  —  oh   brightest    of   Church 

events  1 
A  quadrille  of  the  two  Establishments, 
Bishop  to  Bishop  vis-it-vts. 
Footing  away  prodigiously. 

There  was  Bristol  capering  up  to  Derry, 
And  Cork  with  London  making  merry; 
While  huge  Llandaff,  with  a  See,  so  so, 
Was  to  dear  old  Dublin  pointing  his  toe. 
There  was  Chester,  hatched  by  woman*s 

smile, 
Performing  a  chaine  des  Dames  in  style; 
While    he   who,   whene'er   the    Lords* 

House  dos^s, 
Can  waken  them  up  by  citing  Moses,' 
The  portly  Tuam,  was  all  in  a  hurry 
To  set,  $n  avanty  to  Canterbury. 

Meantime,    while   pamphlets    stuft    his 

pockets, 
(All  out  of  date  like  spent  sky-rockets,) 
Our  Exeter  stood  forth  to  caper, 
As   high   on   the   floor   as  he   doth   on 

paper  — 
Much  like  a  dapper  Dancing  Dervise, 
Who   pirouettes   his   whole   church -ser- 
vice— 
Performing,  midst  those  reverend  souls. 
Such  entrechats^  such  cabrioUs^ 
Such  balonnis^  such  —  rigmaroles, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  this,  now  that. 
That   none  could  guess  what  the  devil 

he  M  be  at; 
Tho',  watching  his  various  steps,  some 

thought 
That  a  step  in  the  Church  was  all  he 
sought. 

1  "And  what  does  Moacs  say?"— One  of 
the  ejaculations  with  which  this  eminent  prelate 
enlivened  his  famous  speech  on  the  Catholic 
question. 

2  A  description  of  the  method  of  executing 
this  step  may  be  useful  to  future  performers  in 
the  same  line  :  —  "  Cr  pas  est  compost  de  deux 
mottvemens  d'Jfh'etts,  snvoir,  pi ier,  ct  sauUr 
tur  UH  pudy  et  se  rejeter  sttr  t*autre**'-~ 
"  Dicticnnair*  de  Dtmu.**  art.  C»Hirt'4emps. 


But  alas,  alas !  while  thus  so  gay. 
These  reverend  dancers  friskl  away, 
Nor  Paul  himself  (not  the  saint,  but  he 
Of  the  Opera-house)  could  brisker  be, 
There   gathered   a  gloom  around  tbdr 

glee  — 
A  shadow  which  came  and  went  so  fast, 
That  ere  one  could  say  •*  *T  is  there," 

*t  was  past  — 
And,    lo!    when   the   scene    again  was 

cleared, 
Ten  of  the  dancers  had  disappeared ! 
Ten  able-bodied  quadrillers  swept 
From  the  hallowed  floor  where  late  they 

stept. 
While  twelve  was  all  that  footed  it  still, 
On  the   Irish  side  of   that  grand  Qua- 
drille! 

Nor  this  the  worst: — still  danced  they 

on, 
But  the  pomp  was  saddened,  the  smile 

was  gone ; 
And  again  from  time  to  time  the  same 
Ill-omened  darkness  round  them  came  — 
While  still  as  the  light  broke  out  anew, 
Their  ranks   lookt   less  by  a  doien  or 

two; 
Till  ah !  at  last  there  were  only  foimd 
Just   Bishops  enough   for  a  four-hands- 

round; 
And  when  I  awoke,  impatient  getting, 
I  left  the  last  holy  pair  poussetting! 

N.  B.  —  As  ladies  in  years.  It  seems, 

Have  the  happiest  knack  at  solving 
dreams, 

I  shall  leave  to  my  ancient  feminine 
friends 

Of  the  Standard  to  say  what  this  por- 
tends. 

DICK    •    •     •    •. 

A    CHARACTER. 

Of  various  scram  and  fragments  built, 

Borrowed  alike  from  fools  and  wits, 
Dick's  mind  was  like  a  patchwork  quilt, 

Made  up  of  new,  old,  motley  bits  — 
Where,  if  the  Co.  called  in  their  shares. 

If  petticoats  their  quota  got 
And  gowns  were  all  refunded  theirs, 

The  quilt  would  look  but  shy,  God 
wot. 
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And  ihiM  be  still,  new  plagiaries  seeking, 

Rcrerscd  ventriloquism's  trick, 
For,  *ftU«d  of  Dick  thro'  others  speak- 
ing, 
T  was  others  we  heard  speak   thro* 
Dick. 
A  Tory  now,  all  bounds  exceeding, 
Now    best   of    Whigs,   now  worst  of 
rmts; 
One  day  with  Malthus,  foe  to  breeding, 
The  next  with  Sadler,  all  for  brats. 

Poor  Dick  !  —  and  how  else  could  it  be  ? 

With  notions  all  at  random  caught, 
A  sort  of  mental  fricassee. 

Made    up    of     legs     and    wings    of 
thought  — 
The  leavings  of  the  last  Debate,  or 

A  dinner,  yesterday,  of  wits, 
Where  Dick  sate  by  and,  like  a  waiter. 

Had  the  scraps  for  perquisites. 

A  CORRECTED   REPORT  OF 
SOME  LATE  SPEECHES. 

"Then  T  heard  one  saint  tpeaking,  and  an- 
odier  saint  said  unto  that  saint. 

St.    Sinclair    rose    and    declared    in 

sooth. 
That  he  would  n't  give  sixpence  to  May- 

fiooth. 
He  had  bated  priests  the  whole  of  his 

Ufe, 
For  a  priest  was  a  man  who   bad    no 

wife,* 
And,  having  no  wife,  the  Church  was 

his  mother, 
The  Church  was  his  father,  sister   and 

brother. 
This  l>eiog  the  case,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
That  a  gulf  'twixt  Papist  and  Protestant 

lay.' 

So  deep  and  wide,  scarce  possible  was  it 
To  say  even  **  how  d'  ye  do?  "  across  it : 

1  *•  He  objected  to  the  miintcnance  and  edu- 
cation of  a  clenfv  bannd  hy  tfur  f^trticu!ar  r-  *ivi 
•/celih -uy,  wA uhfuU  turre g.tve  th^m  tiuCk urch  , 
«J  tkrir  fivty  family^  making  it  Jill  thf  f'li.et  of  1 
fmthfr  ana  tnathtr  and  h'fttki'r.** —  hebatc  on  ' 
the  Grant  to  Maynooth  CoIIcrc,  Tfu  Timet,  1 
April  1%  I 

%  "  It  had  always  at>neared  lo  him  that  he-  I 
tmtm  the  CatJMic  mnd  ProUtiant  a  icrtai  jpiif  I 
btcrrenad,  which  reiMkred  it  iiapos»ible,"  etc.      ' 


And  tho*  your  Liberals,  nimble  as  fleas. 
Could  clear  such  gulfs  with  perfect  ease, 
*T  was   a  jump  that   naught   on   earth 

could  make 
Your  proper,  heavy-built  Christian  take. 
No,  no,  —  if  a  Dance  of  Sects  must  be. 
He  would  set  lo  the  Baptist  willingly,* 
At  the  Independent  deign  to  smirk, 
And  rigadoon  with  old  Mother  Kirk; 
Nay  even,  for  once,  if  needs  must  be. 
He  'd   take  hands  round  with   all  the 

three; 
But  as  to  a  jig  with  Popery,  no,  — 
To  the  Harlot  ne*er  would  he  point  his 

toe. 

St.  Mandeville  was  the  next  that  rose, — 
A  saint  who  round  as  pedlcr  goes 
With  his  pack  of  piety  and  prose. 
Heavy  and  hot  enough,  God  knows,  — 
And  he  said  that  Papists  were  much  in- 
clined 
To  extirpate  all  of  Prote*tant  kind. 
Which    he   could  n't  in    truth  so  much 

condemn, 
Having  rather  a  wish  to  extirpate  them  ; 
That  is,  —  to  guard  against  mistake,  — 
To  extirpate    them    for    their  doctrine's 

sake; 
A  distinction  Churchmen  always  make,  — 
Insomuch  that  when  they  've  prime  con- 
trol, 
Tho*  sometimes  roasting  heretics  whole, 
They  but  cook  the  lK>dy  for  sake  of  the 
soul. 


Next  jumpt  St.  Johnston  jollily  forth, 
The  spiritual  Doglierry  «)f  the  North,* 
A  right  **  wise  fellow,  and  what  's  more. 
An  orticer,"  '  like  his  type  of  yore; 
And   he  asked  if  we  grant  such  tolera- 
tion. 


3  The  Pintist  micbt  acreptahlv  extend  the 
offices  of  rt  liKion  to  the  Presbyterian  an  1  the 
IntK-p-ndc'it.  or  the  mtmVr  u(  the  Chunh  of 
F.n^l  rid  to  any  of  ihc  other  three;  but  the 
CathoH.  ,'*  etc. 

4  "  Could  he  thfn.  holdinc  as  he  did  a  sptr- 
ittial  offue  in  the  I  hurvh  of  .-v:  »tl.»'id,  (cries  ol 
h  .u",  aid  l.iughtor.)  wuh  jny  cousistenvy  give 
his  con-sent  to  a  ^t  v\x  of  m  '-k-v  *  '*  etc 

.%  "  I  am  a  wi<ie  fellow,  aitd  which  is  more,  aa 
officer."  —  Muxk  AJif  Ahtfut  .VWAm^. 
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Pray,  what  *s  the  use  of  our  Reforma- 
tion ?  i 

What  is  the  use  of  our  Church  and 
Stale? 

Our  Bishops,  Articles,  Tithe  and  Rate? 

And  still  as  he  yelled  out  **  what  's  the 
use?  " 

Old  Echoes,  from  their  cells  recluse 

Where  they  *d  for  centuries  slept,  broke 
loose, 

Yelling  responsive,  **  What  ^s  the  use  f^* 

MORAL  POSITIONS. 

A   DREAM. 


"  His  Lordship  said  that  it  took  a  long  time 
for  a  moral  posiuon  to  find  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  very  sorry  that  iu  voyage 
had  been  so  long,"  etc.  —  Speech  of  Lord  Dud- 
ley and  Ward  on  Colonial  Slavery,  March  8. 

T  'OTHER    night,    after  hearing     Lord 
Dudley's  oration 
(A   treat  that   comes  once  a-year  as 
May-day  does), 
I  dreamt  that  I  saw  —  what  a  strange 
operation ! 
A  •*  moral  position  "  shipt  off  for  Bar- 
badoes. 

The  whole  Bench  of  Bbhops  stood  by  in 
grave  attitudes, 
Packing  the  article  tidy  and  neat;  — 
As  their  Reverences  know  that  in  south- 
erly latitudes 
**  Moral  positions  "  don't   keep  very 
sweet. 

There  was  Bathurst  arranging   the  cus- 
tom-house pass; 
And  to  guard  the  frail  package  from 
tousing  and  routing. 
There  stood  my  Lord  Eldon,  endorsing 
it  "Glass," 
Tho'  as  to  which  side  should  lie  up- 
permost, doubting. 

The  freight  was  however  stowed  safe  in 
the  hold; 
The  winds  were  polite  and  the  moon 
lookt  romantic, 


1  *'  What,  he  asked,  was  the  use  of  the  Refor- 
mation? What  was  the  use  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?  '*  etc. 


While  off  in  the  good  ship  ••  ThcTmth" 
we  were  rolled, 
With  our   ethical   cargo,    across  the 
Atlantic. 
Long,  dolefully  long,  seemed  the  voyage 
we  made; 
For  «*The  Truth,"  at  all  limes  butt 
very  slow  sailer, 
By  friends,  near  as  much  as  by  foes,  b 
delayed, 
And   few   come  aboard  her  tho*  so 
many  hail  her. 

At   length,   safe  arrived,    I   went  thro' 
*•  tare  and  tret," 
Delivered   my  goods   in   the  primest 
condition, 
And  next  morning  read  in  the  Brid^ 
tmvn  Gazette^ 
"Just  arrived  by  *  The  Truth,'  a  new 
moral  position. 

**  The  Captain  "  —  here,  startled  to  find 
myself  named 
As  "  the  Captain  "  —  (a  thing  which, 
I  own  it  with  pain, 
I   thro*  life    have  avoided,)  I  woke  — 
lookt  ashamed, 
Found  I  vfas  n^t  a  captain  and  doted 
off  again. 

THE  MAD  TORY  AND  THE  COMET. 

FOUNDED  ON   A  LATE  DISTRESSING 
INCIDENT. 

**  mtUantem  regna  cotmUm.**    Locan.' 
**Tho'  all  the  pet  mischiefs  we  count 
upon  fail, 
"Tho'  Cholera,  hurricanes,  Welling- 
ton leave  us, 
**  We  *ve  still  in  reserve,  mighty  Comet, 
thy  tail;— 
"  Last  hope  of  the  Tories,  wilt  thou 
too  deceive  us? 

2  Eclipses   and  comets   have   been  alway* 
looked  to  as  great  changere  of  administntioiis> 
Thus  Milton,  speaking  of  the  former:  — 
**  With  fear  of  change 
Perplexing  mooarcht." 
And  in  Statins  we  find, 

*'  muta$tt  qum  ictptrm  c^metm^ 
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"No — *l  is   coining,   'tis  coming,  the 
avenger  is  nigh; 
"  Heed,  heed  not,  ye  placemen,  how 
Herapath  flatters; 
"One  whisk  from  that  tail  as  it  passes 
OS  by 
"  Will  settle  at  once  all  political  mat- 
ters;— 

"The   East-India  Question,  the   Bank, 
the  Five  Powers, 
"(Now  turned  into  two)  with  their 
rigmarole  Protocols ;  *  — 
"  Ha !  ha !  ye  gods,  how  this  new  friend 
of  ours 
"  WUl  knock,  right  and  left,  all  diplo- 
macy's what-d*  ye-calls  1 

"  Yes,  rather  than  Whigs  at  our  downfall 
should  mock, 
"  Meet  planets  and  suns  in  one  general 
hustle  I 
"  While  happy  in  vengeance  we  welcome 
the  shock 
"That   shall   jerk  from  their  places, 
Grey,  Althorp,  and  Russell.'* 

Thus  spoke  a  mad  Lord,  as,  with  tele- 
scope raised. 
His  wild  Tory  eye  on  the  heavens  he 
set; 
And  tho'  nothing  destructive  appeared 
as  he  gazed. 
Much  hoped  that  there  would  before 
Parliament  met. 

And  still,  as  odd  shapes  seemed  to  flit 
thro'  his  glass, 
"  Ha!  there  it  is  now,"  the  poor  ma- 
niac cries; 
While  his  fancy  with  forms  but  too  mon- 
strous, alas! 
From  his  own  Tory  zodiac  peoples  the 
skies: — 

"  Now  I  spy  a  big  body,  good  heavens, 
how  big! 
"  Whether  Bucky  *  or  Taurus  I  can- 
not well  say: — 

1  Sec,  for  some  of  these  ProtocoU,  the  Ao- 
•nl  Recitter,  (or  the  year  i8ja. 
t  The  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


"  And  yonder  there  's  Eldon's  old  Chan- 
cery-wig, 
"  In   its  dusty   aphelion    fast    fading 
away. 

"  I  see,  'mong  those  fatuous  meteors  be- 
hind, 
"  Londonderry,     in     vtuuo^     flaring 
about ;  — 
"While  that   dim   double  star,  of   the 
nebulous  kind, 
**  Is  the  Gemini,  Roden  and  Lorton, 
no  doubt. 

"Ah,     Ellenborough  1     'faith,    I     first 
thought  't  was  the  Comet; 
"  So  like  that  in  Milton,  it  made  me 
quite  pale; 
"  The  head  with  the  same  *  horrid  hair  *  • 
coming  from  it, 
"And  plenty  of  vapor,  but  —  where 
is  the  taU?" 

Just    then,    up    aloft   jumpt   the   gazer 
elated  — 
For  lo !  his  bright  glass  a  phenomenon 
showed, 
Which  he  took  to  be  Cumberland,  up- 
wards  translated. 
Instead  of  his  natural  course,  father 
road! 

But  too  awful  that  sight  for  a  spirit  so 
shaken, — 
Down  dropt  the  poor  Tory  in  fits  and 
grimaces, 
Then  off  to  the  Bedlam  in  Charles  Street 
was  taken. 
And   is   now  one  of   Halford's  most 
favorite  cases. 


FROM  THE  HON.  HENRY . 

TO   LADY   EMMA . 

Paris,  March  30,  1831. 

You   bid   me   explain,   my   dear   angry 

Ma'amsclle, 
How  I  came  thus  to  bolt  without  saying 

farewell ; 

S  ••  And  fTr>m  W»  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pcstileiKe  and  war.** 
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And  the   truth  is,  —  as  truth  you   will 
have,  my  sweet  railer,  — 
There  are  two  worthy  persons  I  always 
feel  loath 
To  take  leave  of  at  starting,  —  my  mis- 
tress and  tailor, — 
As   somehow  one   always   has  scenes 
with  them  both; 
The    Snip   in    ill-humor,   the  Syren    in 
tears. 
She  calling  on  Heaven,  and  he  on  the 
attorney,  — 
Till  sometimes,  in  short,  'twixt  his  duns 
and  his  dears, 
A  young  gentleman  risks  being  stopt 
in  his  journey. 


But  to  come  to  the  point,  tho*  you  think, 

I  dare  say, 
That  *t  is  debt  or  the  Cholera  drives  me 

away, 
*Pon   honor   you   're   wrong;  —  such    a 

mere  bagatelle 
As  a   pestilence,  nobody  now-a-days 

fears ; 
And  the  fact  is,  my  love,  I  *m  thus  bolt- 
ing, pell-mell, 
To  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  horrid 

new  Peers; ^ 
This  deluge  of  coronets  frightful  to  think 

of, 
Which  England  is  now  for  her  sins  on 

the  brink  of; 
This  coinage  of  nobles^ — coined  all  of 

*em,  badly, 
And  sure  to  bring  Counts  to  a  i/zVcount 

most  sadly. 

Only  think  !  to  have  Lords  overrunning . 
the  nation. 

As  plenty  as  frogs  in  a  Dutch  inunda- 
tion; 

No  shelter  from  Barons,  from  Earls  no 
protection, 

And  tadpole  young  Lords  too  in  every 
direction,  — 

Things  created  in  haste  just  to  make  a 
Court  list  of, 

Two  legs  and  a  coronet  all  they  consist  of ! 


1  A  new  cteation  ol  P««rs  \ 
pected  at  thU  time. 


\  ffenenUly  ex- 


The  prospect  *s  quite  frightful,  and  what 

Sir  George  Rose 
(My  particular  friend)  says  b  perfectly 

true, 
That,   so  dire  the  alternative,  nobody 

knows, 
Twixt  the  Peers  and  the  Pestilence, 

what  he  *s  to  do; 
And  Sir  George  even  doubts,  — coukl  he 

choose  his  disorder,  — 
'Twixt   coffin    and    coronet,    wkUk  be 

would  order. 
This  being  the  case,  why,  I  thought,  my 

dear  Emma, 
*T  were  best  to  fight  shy  of  so  curst  a  di- 
lemma; 
And  tho'  I  confess  myself  somewhat  a 

villain, 
To  *ve  left  idol  mio  without  an  addio^ 
Console  your  sweet  heart,  and  a  week 

hence  from  Milan 
I  '11  send  you  —  some  news  of  Bellini's 

last  trio. 


N.B.  —  Have  just  packt  up  my  travelling 

set'Out, 
Things  a  tourist  in  Italy  canU  go  with- 
out— 
Vir.,  a  pair  of  gaftis p'os^  from  old  Hon- 

bigant's  shop. 
Good  for  hands  that  the   air  of  Mont 

Cenis  might  chap. 
Small  presents  for  ladies, — and  nothing 

so  wheedles 
The  creatures  abroad   as  your  golden* 

feyed  needles. 
A  neat  pocket  Horace  by  which  folks 

are  cozened 
To  think  one  knows  Latin,  when  —  ooe, 

perhaps,  does  n't; 
With  some  little  book  about  heathen  my* 

thology. 
Just  large  enough  to  refresh  one's  theol- 
ogy; 
Nothing    on    earth   being    half  such  t 

bore  as 
Not  knowing  the  difference  'twixt  Virgins 

and  Floras. 
Once  more,  love,  farewell,  best  regards 

to  the  girls, 
And  mind  you  beware  of  damp  feet  and 

new  Earls. 

Henry. 
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TRIUMPH   OF  BIGOTRY. 

**  CoLLACR.  —  We  announced,  in  our  last,  that 
\jtimf  and  Shaw  wtre  returned.  They  were 
chaired  yesterday ;  the  Students  of  the  College 
dcteniUAedj  it  would  seem,  lo  iiniute  the  mob  la 
all  thini^  harnessing  themselves  to  tlie  car,  and 
the  Masters  of  Arts  bearing  Orange  flags  and 
bludgeuBA  before,  beside,  and  behind  the  car." 
Dubiiu  Ev€HiMg  Posty  Dec.  20,  183a. 

.\Y,  yoke  ye  to  the  bigots'  car, 

Yc  cho5rn  of  Alma  Mater's  scions;  — 
Fleet  chargers  drew  the  God  of  War, 

Great  Cybele  was  drawn  by  lions, 
And  Sylvan  Pan,  as  Poets  dream, 
Drove  four  young  panthers  in  his  team. 
Thus  classical  Lefroy,  for  once,  is, 

Thtts,  studious  of  a  like  ttirn>oi]t. 
He  harnesses  young  sucking  dances. 

To  draw  him  as  their  Chief  about, 
And  let  the  world  a  picture  sec 
Of  Dulness  yoked  to  Bigotry: 
Showing  us  how  young  0)llegc  hacks 
Can  pace  with  bigots  at  their  backs. 
As  tho*  the  ctibs  were  born  to  draw 
Such  luggage  as  I^froy  and  Shaw. 
Oh!     shade    of     Goldsmith,    shade    of 
Swift, 

Bright  spirits  whom,  in  days  of  yore. 
This  Queen  of  Dulnets  sent  adrift, 

As  aliens  to  her  foggy  shore;  *  — 
Shade  of  our  glorious  Grattan,  too, 

Whose  very  name  ht-r  shame  recalls; 
Whose  ettgy  her  bigot  crew 

Rev<rrsc<l       upon        their       monki.>h 
walM  — 
Bear    witness   (lest    the    world    should 
douU) 

To  your  mute  Mother's  dull  renown, 
Then  famous  but  for  Wit  turned  ou/^ 

And  Eloqtience  turned  up%ide  dmtm  ; 
But  now  ordained  new  wreaths  to  win. 

Beyond  all  fame  of  former  days. 
By  breaking  thus  young  donkics  in 

To  draw  M.P.s  amid  the  brays 

Alike  of  donkies  and  M.A.s;  — 

Defying  Oxford  to  surpass  'em 

In  this  new  **  Gradus  ad  Panmssum,^* 


1  St«  the  lives  of  these  two  poet^  for  the  cir- 
ounsuoces  under  which  they  Irft  Dublin  C  ollci;e. 

2  In  the  year  17^)9.  the  BoJrd  of  Trinitv  I  ol- 
kffe.  Dvblin,  tbotii^ht  proper,  as  a  mode  of  et- 
premiiig  their  di5.ippr«>baiio  1  of  Mr.  (;rnita')*s 
Mbtac  cooduct^  to  order  his  p<»rtriii.  ii  the  ( ircil 
HaJ  of  the  t'nivtrsity,  to  b  •  turned  iip«-i  'e  dow  n, 
awl  in  this  position  it  renuioed  for  some  time. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  GULL 
LANGUAGE. 


Scrip/a  matut. 


1833. 


*T  WA5?  graved  on  the  Stone  of  Destiny ,• 
In  letters  four  and  letters  three; 
And  ne'er  <iid  the  King  of  the  Gulls  go  by 
But  those  awful  letters  scared  his  eye; 
For  he  knew  that  a  Prophet  Voice  had 

said, 
**  As  long  as  those  words  by  man  were 

read, 
"The  ancient  race  of  the  Gulls  should 

ne'er 
**One  hour  of  peace  or  plenty  share.** 
But  years  on  years  successive  flew, 
And  the  letters  still  more  legible  grew,  — 
At  top,  a  T,  an  H,  an  E, 
And  underneath,  D.  E.  B.  T. 


Some  thought  them  Hebrew,  —  such  as 

Jews 
More  skilled  in  Scrip  than  Scripture  use; 
While  some  surmised  't  was  an  ancient 

way 
Of  keeping  accounts,  (well  known  in  the 

day 
Of  the  famed  Didleritis  Jeremias, 
Who  had  thereto  a  wonderful  bias,) 
And    proved   in   books    most    learnedly 

btiring, 
*T  was  call<;d  the  Pon/iV>6  way  of  saoring. 


Howc'cr  this  be  there  never  were  yet 

Seven  letters  ^f  the  alphabet, 

That  'twixt  them  formed  so  grim  a  spell, 

Or  scared  a  Land  of  Gulls  m>  well, 

As  did  this  awful  ri<ldle-mc-rcc 

Of  T.  H.  E.  D.  E.  B.  T. 


Hark  !  —  it  is  st rumpling  Freedom's  cry  ; 

**  Help,  help,  ye  nations,  or  1  die: 
'  **'Tis  Freedom's  fight  and  on  the  field 
I   **  Where  I  expire  vour  dcMim  is  scaled." 

The  Gull-King  hears  the  awakening  call, 

lie   hath   summoned  his  Peers  and  Pa- 
triots all, 


3  TJjifan.  or  the    Stooe    ol    Dcaday,  — for 
which  sec  Westminster  Abbey» 
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And   he  asks,  "Ye  noble   Gulls,   shall 

we 
«*  Stand  basely  by  at  the  fall  of  the  Free, 
**  Nor  utter  a  curse  nor  deal  a  blow  ?  ** 
And  they  answer  with  voice  of  thunder, 

•«No.'» 


Out  fly  their  flashing  swords  in  the  air !  — 
But,  — why  do  they  rest  suspended  there? 
What  sudden  blight,  what  baleful  charm, 
Hath  chilled  each  eye  and  checkt  each 

arm? 
Alas !  some  withering  hand  hath  thrown 
The  veil  from  off  that  fatal  stone, 
And  "pointing  now  with  sapless  finger, 
Showeth  where  dark   those  letters  lin- 
ger,— 
Letters  four  and  letters  three, 
T.  H.  E.  D.  E.  B.T. 

At  sight  thereof,  each  lifted  brand 
Powerless  falls  from  every  hand; 
In  vain  the  Patriot  knits  his  brow,  — 
Even  talk,  his  staple,  fails  him  now. 
In  vain  the  King  like  a  hero  treads. 
His  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shake  their 

heads; 
And  to  all  his  talk  of  **  brave  and  free,*' 
No  answer  getteth  His  Majesty 
But  "T.  H.  E.  D.  E.  B.T." 


In  short,  the  whole  Gull  nation  feels 
They    *re   fairly   spell-bound,  neck  and 

heels; 
And   so,   in   the  face   of»  the   laughing 

world. 
Must  e*en  sit  down  with  banners  furled, 
Adjourning  all  their  dreams  sublime 
Of  glory  and  war  to  —  some  other  time. 

NOTIONS  ON   REFORM. 

BY  A  MODERN   REFORMER. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  as  yet  brought  to 
pass 
By  this  comet-like  Bill,  with  its  long 
tail  of  speeches. 
The  saddest   and   worst   is   the   schism 
which   alas ! 
It    has    caused   between    Wetherel*s 
waistcoat   and   breeches. 


Some  symptoms  of  this  Anti-Union  pro- 
pensity 
Had   oft  broken  out  in  that  quarter 
before; 
But  the  breach,  since  the  Bill,  has  at 
tained  such  immensity, 
Daniel  himself  could  have  scarce  wisfat 
it  more. 

Oh  1  haste  to  repair  it,  ye  friends  of  good 
order. 
Ye  Atwoods  and  Wynns,  ere  the  mo- 
ment is  past; 
Who  can  doubt  that  we  tread  upon  An- 
archy's border, 
When  the  ties  that  should  hold  men 
are  loosening  so  fast? 

Make  Wethcrel  yield  to  "sonje  sort  of 
Reform  " 
(As  we  all  must,  God  help  us!  with 
very  wry  faces;) 
And  loud  as  he  likes  let  him  bluster  and 
storm 
About  Corporate  Rights,  so  he  11  only 
wear  braces. 

Should  those  he  now  sports  have  been 
long  in  possession, 
And,  like  lus  own  borough,  the  worse 
for  the  wear, 
Advise  him  at  least  as  a  prudent  conces- 
sion 
To  Intellect's  progress,  to  buy  a  new 
pair. 

Oh !  who  that  e'er  saw  him  when  vocal 
he  stands. 
With  a  look  something  midway  'twixt 
Filch 's  and  Lock  it's. 
While  still,  to  inspire  him,  his  deeply- 
thrust  bands 
Keep    jingling    the    rhino    in    both 
breeches-pockets  — 

Who  that  ever  has  listened  thro'  groan 
and  thro'  cough. 
To  the  speeches  inspired  by  this  mo- 
sic  of   pence, — 
But  must  grieve  that  there  '$  any  thing 
like  fatting  off 
In  that  great  nether  source  of  his  wit 
and  his  sense? 
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Who  that  knows  how  he  lookt   when, 
with   grace   debonair. 
He  began  first  to  court  —  rather  late 
in  the  season  — 
Or  when,  less  fastidious,  he  sat  in  the 
chair 
Of    his  old    friend,   the   Nottingham 
Goddess  of   Reason;  ^ 

That  Goddess  whose  borough-like  virtue 
attracted 
All  mongers  in  both  wares  to  proffer 
their  love; 
Whose  chair  like  the  stool  of  the  Py- 
thoness acted. 
As  Wctherel's  rants  ever  since  go  to 
prove; * 

Wk«  in  short  would  not  grieve  if  a  man 
of  his  graces 
Should  go  on  rejecting,  unwarned  by 
the  past. 
The  ••  moderate  Reform  **  of  a  pair  of 
new  braces, 
TiIU   some  day,  ~  he  Ml   all   fall   to 
pieces  at  last. 

TORY  PLEDGES. 

I  PLKDGK  myself  thro*  thick  and  thin. 
To  labor  still  with  teal  devout 

To  get  the  Outs,  poor  devils,  in, 
And  turn  the  Ins,  the  wretches,  out. 

I  pledge  myself,  tho'  much  bereft 
Of  ways  and  means  of  ruling  ill, 

To  make  the  most  of  what  are  left, 
And  stick  to  all  that  's  rotten  still. 

Tbo*  gone  the  days  of  place  and  pelf. 
And   drones  no  more   take    all    the 
honey, 

I  pledge  myself  to  cram  myself 
With  all  I  can  of  public  money. 

1  ft  will  be  recollected  that  the  learned  gen- 
tleman himtelf  boasted,  one  ni^ht,  in  the  House 
oi  Conimoot.  of  having  sat  in  the  very  chair 
wittcli  this  allegorical  lady  had  occupied. 

9  L<»can*s  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
tripod  on  the  appearance  and  voice  of  the  sitter, 
shows  that  the  symptoms  are.  at  least,  very  sim- 
Bv: 

tfmmmm  tmme  primnm  rmbUi  vtsmma  p*r  prm 

e0mi 

r  vatis  ulmiatmt  in  amtris* 


To  quarter  on  that  social  purse 

My  nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  brothers, 

Nor,  so  we  prosper,  care  a  curse 

How  much  't  is  at   the   expense   of 
others. 

I  pledge  myself,  whenever  Right 
And  Might  on  any  point  divide. 

Not  to  ask  which  is  black  or  white. 
But  take  at  once  the  strongest  side. 

For  instance,  in  all  Tithe  discussions, 

I  'm  for  the  Reverend  encroachers :  — 
I   loathe  the   Poles,  applaud  the   Rus- 
sians, — 
Am  for  the  Squires,  against  the  Poach- 
ers. 

Betwixt  the  Corn-Lords  and  the  Poor 
I  *ve  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  — 

The  People  must  be  starved,  to  insure 
The  Land  its  due  remuneration. 

I  pledge  myself  to  be  no  more 

With   Ireland's   wrongs  beprosed  or 
shammed,  — 
I  vote  her  grievances  a  borty 

So  she  may  suffer  and  be  damned. 

Or  if  she  kick,  let  it  console  us. 
We  still  have  plenty  of  red  coats. 

To  cram  the  Church,  that  general  l>olus, 
Down  any  given  amount  of  throats. 

I  dearly  love  the  Frankfort  Diet, — 
Think  newspapers  the  worst  of  crimes; 

And  would,  to  give  some  chance  of  quiet. 
Hang  all  the  w/iters  of  **  /he  7'inus  ;** 

Break  all  their  correspondents*  bones, 
All  authors  of  **  Reply,"  *'  Rejoinder,** 

From  the  Ami-Tory,  Colonel  Jon<*s, 
To  the  Anti-Suttee,  Mr.  Poynder. 

Such  are  the  Ple<lges  I  propo«;e; 

And  tho'  I  can't  now  offer  gold, 
There  *s  many  a  way  of  buying  those 

Who  'vc  but  the  taste  for  l>eing  sold. 

So  here  *s,  with  three  times  three  hurrahs, 
A  toast,   of   which  you   '11   not    com- 
plain, — 

•*  I^ng  life  to  jobbing:  may  the  days 
*•  Of  Peculation  shine  again  !  '* 
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ST.  JEROME  ON  EARTH. 

FIRST   VISIT. 

183a. 

As  St.  Jerome  who  died  some  ages  ago, 
Was  silting  one  day  in  the  shades  be- 
low, 
"I  've  heard  much  of  English  bishops," 

quoth  he, 
**  And  shall  now  take  a  trip  to  earth  to  see 
**  How  far  they  agree  in  their  lives  and 

ways 
'*  With  our  good  old  bishops  of  ancient 
days." 

He  had  learned  —  but  learned  without 
misgivings  — 

Their  love  for  good  living  and  eke  good 
livings; 

Not  knowing  (as  ne*er  having  taken  de- 
grees) 

That  good  //ViV/^  means  claret  and  fricas- 
sees, 

While  its  plural  means  simply  —  plurali- 
ties. 

**  From  all  I  hear,"  said  the  innocent 
man, 

**  They  are  quite  on  the  good  old  primi- 
tive plan. 

**  For  wealth  and  pomp  they  little  can 
care, 

**  As  they  all  say  *  No  '  to  the  Episcopal 
chair ; 

**  And  their  vestal  virtue  it  well  denotes 

*'  That  they  all,  good  men,  wear  petti- 
coats." 

Thus  saying,  post-haste  to  earth  he 
hurries, 

And  knocks  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's. 

The  door  was  oped  by  a  lackey  in  lace. 

Saying,  **  What  'syour  business  with  his 
Grace?" 

**  His  Grace  !  "  quoth  Jerome  —  for  posed 
was  he. 

Not  knowing  what  sort  this  Grace  could 
be; 

Whether  Grace  preventing^  Grace  par- 
ti adar^ 

Grace  of  that  breed  called  Quinquarticu- 
/ar^  — 

1  So  called  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  ' 


In  short  he  rummaged  his  holy  mind 
The  exact  description  of  Grace  to  6nd, 
Which  thus  could  represented  be 
By  a  footman  in  full  livery. 
At  last,  out  loud  in  a  laugh  fae  broke, 
(For   dearly  the    good   saint  loved  his 

joke)« 
And  said  —  surveying,  as  sly  he  spoke, 
The  costly  palace  from  roof  to  base  — 
**  Well,  it  is n*t,  at  least,  a smingGnce  V 
"  Umph  !  "  said  the  lackey,  a  man  of  fiw 

words, 
"  The  Archbishop  is  gone  to  the  House 

of  Lords." 
**  To  the  House  of  the  Lord,  you  mean, 

my  son, 
"  For  in  »/>'  time  at  least  there  was  but 

one; 
**  Unless  such  many -y&/f/ priests  as  these 
"  Seek,   even    in    their   Load,   plurali- 
ties!"* 
•*  No  time  for  gab,"  quoth  the  man  in 

lace: 
Then  slamming  the  door  in  St.  Jerome's 

face 
With  a  curse  to  the  single  knockers  all 
Went  to  finish  his  port  in  the  servants* 

hall. 
And  propose  a  toast  (humanely  meant 
To  include  even  Curates  in  its  extent) 
**To  all  as  serves  the  Establishment.** 

ST.   JEROME  ON   EARTH. 

SECOND  VISIT. 

"This  much  I  dare  say,  that,  since  Itrding 
and  loitering  liath  come  up,  preaching  hath  coom 
down,  contrary  to  the  Apostles*  times.  For  they 
preached  and  lonUd  not :  and  now  they  Urdutd 

preach  not Ever  since  the  Prelaics  were 

made  Lords  and  Nobles,  the  plough  standeih; 
there  is  no  work  done,  the  |ieorple  starve."— 
Latinurt  "  S4mi0H  o/tln  Plough.''* 

*•  Once  more,"  said  Jerome,  *•  I  '11  run 

up  and  sec 
How  the  Church  goes  on,"  —  and  off  set 

he. 
Just  then  the  packet-boat  which  trades 
Betwixt  our  planet  and  the  shades 

2  Witness  his  well  known  pun  on  the  name  <^ 
his  adversary  Vi^antius,  whom  he  calls  faceti- 
ously Dormitantius. 

3  The  suspicion  attached  to  some  of  the  carif 
Fathers  of  being  Arlana  in  their  doctrine  weeU 
api>car  to  dunve  some  confirmation  froB  tliii 
passage. 
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Had  arriTed   below  with  a  freight   so 

queer, 
"My  ejretl  '*  said  Jerome,  **  what  have 

we  here?**  — 
For  be  saw,  when  nearer  he  explored, 
Tbey    'd    a    cargo    of    Bisliops'     wigs 

aboard. 
"They  are  ghosts  of  wigs,**  said  Charon, 

••all, 
**  Once  worn  by  nobs  Episcopal.* 
••  For  folks  on  earth,  who  *vc  got  a  store 
**Of  cast   off    things  they  *11  want    no 

more, 
"Oft    send    them   down,  as   gifts,  you 

know, 
"  To  a  certain  Gentleman  here  below. 

"A  sign  of  the  times,  I  plainly  sec,*' 
Said  the  Saint  to  himself  as,  pondering, 

he 
Sailed  off  in  the  death-boat  gallantly. 

Arrived  on  earth,  quoth  he,  **  No  more 
'•I  *ll  affect  a  body  as  before; 
**  For  I  think  I  *d  best,  in  the  company 
*  Of  Spiritual  Lords,  a  spirit  be, 
"And  glide  unseen  from  See  to  See.** 
But  oh !  to  tell  what  scenes  he  saw,  — 
It  was  more  than  Rabelais*s  pen  could 

draw. 
F<ir  instance,  he  found  Exeter, 
S-jul,  body,  inkstand,  all  in  a  stir,  — 
For  love  of  God?  for  sake  of  King? 
For  good  of  people?  —  no  such  thing; 
But    to   get    for   himself,  by  some   new 

I  rick, 
A  shove  to  a  better  bishoprick. 

He  (oond  that  pious  soul,  Van  Mildert, 
Mu'-h  with  his  money«Kit»s  l>ewildcred; 
Soubbing  the  Qerks  of  the  Diocci^s,^ 
Because  the  rogues  showed  restlessness 
At  having  too  little  ca&h  to  touch. 
While  he  so  Christianly  bears  too  much. 
He  found  old  Sarum's  wits  as  gone 
S&  his  own  beloved  text  in  John,^-^ 

1  The  wif ,  wMd)  hud  to  Innc  frrme<l  .nn  ev 
ttBtia]  part  of  the  drcM  of  an  K'>«!i%h  bt<.linp, 
wu  at  tnn  time  beginning  to  be  dift]wnM«d  with. 

2  See  the  Bishop**  Letter  to  V\rzy  of  his 
DinceM. 

3  I  Joho  ▼.  7.     A  text  which,  though  Im", 


Text  he  hath  prosed  so  long  upon, 
That  'I  is  thought  when  askt,  at  the  gate 

of  heaven. 
His  name,  he  *11  answer,  **  John,  v.  7." 

'*  But  enough  of  Bishops  I  *ve  had  to« 

.   day,*' 
Said  the  weary  Saint,  —  **  I  must  away. 
**Tho*  I  own  I  should  like  before  I  go 
**  To  see  for  once  (as  I  *m  askt  below 
**  If  really  such  odd  sights  exist) 
**  A  regular  six-fold  Pluralist.** 
Just  then  he  heard  a  general  cry  — 
**  There 's    Doctor    Hodgson    galloping 

by!'* 
"Ay,  that  's  the  man,"  says  the  Saint, 

**  to  follow,'* 
And  off  he  sets  with  a  loud  view-hollo. 
At  Hodgson *s  heels,  to  cntch  if  he  can 
A  glimpse  of  this  singular  plural  man. 
But,  —  talk  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird!* 
To     compare     him     with     Hodgson    is 

absurd. 
••  Which  way,  sir,  pray,  is   the   doctor 

gone?"  — 
*•  He   is   now  at  his  living  at  Hilling^- 

don."  — 
**  No,  no,  — you  're  out,  by  many  a  mile, 
•*  He  *8  away   at   his  Deanery  in  Car- 
lisle."— 
**  Pardon  me,  sir;   but  I  understand 
"  He  *s  gone   to  bis  living  in  Cumlxjr- 

land." — 
**  God  bless  me,  no,  — he  can't  be  there; 
**  You  must  try  St.  George's,  Hanover 

Square." 

Thus  all  in  vain  the  Saint  inquired. 
From  livinj^  to  living,  mockt  and  tired;  — 
*T  was    Ho<lgs<>n  here,   *t  was   Ilmlgson 

there, 
*Twas  Hodj:»^nn  nowhere,  everj'wheret 
Till  fairly  Kat  the  Saint  pave  oVr 
And  flitted  away  to  the  Siyijian  shore. 
To  astonish  the  nntive^  un<ierijrmmd 
With  the  comical  things  he  on  earth  had 

found. 

given  up  bv  all  the  rest  of  th*  orthodox  wnrM.  \% 
^till  'yrrliniciou^U  adht-rcd  t«  b>  ihi-*  kight  Rev- 
erend s«  hoUr. 

4  It  wa^  a  !«aTln^  of  the  wril-knowti  Sir  r»ov!r, 
thit  "a  man  ton  Id  not  be  in  two  placet  at  OQce, 
un.CM  he  was  a  btrd." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  TAR  BARRELS. 

(Vide  Dbsckiption  of  a  lath  FStk.)  * 
1832. 
What  a  pleasing  contrivance !  how  aptly 
devised 
Twixt   tar   and   magnolias  to  punle 
one's  noses! 
And  how  the  tar-barrels  must  all  be  sur- 
prised 
To  find  themselves  seated  like  "  Love 
among  roses  1  '* 

What  a  pity  we  can't,  by  precautions  like 
these, 
Clear  the  air  of  that  other  still  viler 
infection; 
That  radical  pest,  that  old  whiggish  dis- 
case. 
Of  which  cases,  true-blue,  are  in  every 
direction. 


Stead  of  barrels,  let 's  light  up  an  Auto 
da  Fe 
Of  a  few  good  combustible  Lords  of 
*«  the  Club;" 
They  would  fume  in  a  trice,  the  Whig 
cholera  away, 
And  there  's  Bucky  would  bum  like  a 
barrel  of  bub. 

How  Roden  would  blaze !  and  what  rub- 
bish throw  out ! 
A  volcano  of  nonsense  in  active  dis- 
play; 
While  Vane,  as  a  butt,  amidst  laughter, 
would  spout 
The   hot   nothings  he  's    full   of,   all 
night  and  all  day. 

And  then,  for  a  finish,  there  *s  Cumber- 
land's Duke,  — 
Good  Lord,  how  his  chin-tuft  would 
crackle  in  airl 
Unless  Cas  is  shrewdly  surmised   from 
his  look) 
He  's  already  bespoke  for  combustion 
elsewhere. 


1  The  Marquis  of  Hertford**  F«te.  —  From 
dread  of  cholera  his  Lordship  had  ordered  Ur- 
barrels  to  be  burned  in  every  direction. 


THE  CONSULTATION.* 

"  When  they  do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  wofr 
derful.'*^  The  CrUk. 

iSjj. 
Sctfu  diseevtrs  Dr.  Whig'  and  Dr.  Tmy  in  em^ 
nt/tattom,    Patunt  ph  tktJUer  betwttn  tktm. 

Dr.    Whig. — This  wild   Irish  patient 

does  pester  me  so. 
That  what  to  do  with  him,  I  *m  curst  if  I 

know. 
I  *ve  pramist  him  anodynes  — 

Dr.  Tory,  Anodynes !  — Stuff. 

Tie  him  down  —  gag  him  well  —  he  *U 

be  tranquil  enough. 
That  *s  my  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  Whig.  True,  quite  iii  your  line, 
But  unluckily  not   much,  till  lately,  in 

mine. 
'T  is  so  painful  — 
Dr.     Tory.  —  Pooh,    nonsense  —  tsk 

Ude  how  he  feels, 
When,  for  Epicure  feasts,  he  prepares 

his  live  eels. 
By  flinging  them  in,  *twixt  the  bars  of 

the  fire, 
And  letting  them  wriggle  on  there  till 

they  tire. 
Hey  too,  sap  **  *t  is  painful  "  —  "quite 

makes  his  heart  bleed  **  — 
But  **your  eels  are  a  vile,   oleaginoos 

breed."  — 
He  would  fain  use   them  gently,  but 

Cookerv  says  **  No,*' 
And  —  in  short  —  eeh  were  bom  to  be 

treated  just  so.* 
*T  is  the  same  with  these  Irish,  —  who 're 

odder  fish  still,  — 
Your   tender  Whig  heart  shrinks  from 

using  them  ill; 
I  myself  in  my  youth,  ere  I  came  to  get 

wise. 
Used  at  some  operations  to  blush  to  the 

eyes;  — 
But,   in   fact,   my  dear  brother,— if  I 

may  make  bold 
To  style  you,  as  Peachum  did  Lockit,  of 

old,— 

2  These  verses,  as  well  as  some  otheis  ijst 
follow,  (p.  660)  were  extorted  from  me  by  tW 
lamentable  measore  of  the  Whig  oiimstiy,  toe 
Irish  Coercion  Act. 

3  This  eminent  artist,  in  the  second  eitioo 
of  the  work  wherein  he  propounds  this  Bods 
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We,  Doctors,  mms/  act  with  the  firmness 

of  Ude, 
And,  indifierent  like  him,  —  so  the  fish 

is  ^u/  stewed,  — 
J/ao/  torture  live  Pats  for  the  general 
good. 

[Here  patient  groans  and  kicks  a 
litiie, 
Dr,  Whig, — But  what,  if  one's  pa- 
tient 's  so  devilish  perverse, 
That  he  won't  be  thus  tortured? 

Dr,  Tory,  Coerce,  sir,  coerce. 

You  're  a  juvenile  performer,  but  once 

you  begin, 
Yoo  can't  think  how  fast  you  may  train 

your  hand  in : 
And  {smiiittg)  who  knows  but  old  Tory 

may  take  to  the  shelf. 
With   the  comforting   thought   that,  in 

place  and  in  pelf. 
He  *s  succeeded  by  one  just  as  —  bad  as 
himself? 
Dr.  iVkig  {looking /tattered),  — \\\iy, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  've  a  small 
matter  here, 
VThich  you  helped  me  to  make  for  my 
patient  last  year,  — 

[  Goes  to  a  cupboard  and  brings  out 
a  strait-waistcoat  and  gag. 
And  such  rest   I  've  enjoyed  from  his 

raving  since  then 
That  I  've  made  up  my  mind  he  shall 
wear  it  again. 
Dr.    Tory   {embracing  him),  —  Oh, 
charming  1  —  My  dear  Doctor  Whig, 
you  're  a  treasure. 
Next  to  torturing,  myself^  to  htXi^you  is  a 
pleasure. 

[Assisting  Dr,  Whig. 
Give  roe  leave  —  I  've  some  practice  in 

these  mad  machines; 
There  —  tighter  —  the  gag  in  the  mouth, 

by  all  means. 
Delightful !  —  all 's  snug  —  not  a  squeak 

need  you  fear,  — 
You  may  now  put  your  anodynes  of!  till 
next  year. 

[Scene  closes. 


of  pvrifjring  hb  e«b,  prtAenet  himself  much  con- 
cerned at  the  charae  of  inhumanity  brought 
airunt  hl«  practice,  but  »till  bef»  leave  respect- 
fttllT  to  repeat  that  it  is  the  only  proper  mode  of 
prtparing  eeb  for  the  ubie. 


THE    REV.   CHARLES  OVERTON, 

CURATE   OF    ROMALDKIRK. 

AUTHOR   OF    THE  POHTICAL    PORTRAITURE  OF 
THE  CHURCH.* 

1833. 

Sweet  singer  of  Romaldkirk,  thou  who 
art  reckoned. 

By  critics  Episcopal,  David  the  Second,* 

If  thus,  as  a  Curate,  so  lofty  your 
flight. 

Only  think,  in  a  Rectory,  how  you  would 
write  1 

Once  fairly  inspired  by  the  "Tithe- 
crowned  Apollo," 

(Who  beats,  I  confess  it,  our  lay  Phoebus 
hollow. 

Having  gotten,  besides  the  old  A'ine*s 
inspiration. 

The  7'enth  of  all  eatable  things  in  crea- 
tion,) 

There  's  nothing  in  fact  that  a  poet  like 
you. 

So  he-nipted  and  he-tenthed,  could  n't 
easily  do. 

Round   the   lips  of    the  sweet-tongued 

Athenian  •  they  say. 
While  yet  but  a  babe  in  his  cradle  he 

lay. 
Wild  honey-bees  swarmed  as  a  presage 

to  tell 
Of  the  sweet-flowing  words  that  thence 

afterwards  fell. 
Just  so  round  our  Overton's  cradle,  no 

doubt, 
Tenth  ducklings  and  chicks  were  seen 

flitting  about; 
Goose  embryos,   waiting   their   doomed 

decimation, 
Came,  shadowing  forth  his  adult  dcstina* 

tion, 
And  small,  sucking  tithe-pigs,  in  musical 

droves, 
Announced     the    Church    poet    whom 

Chester  approves. 

1  See  Edinburich  Rrrirm,  No.  117. 

2  "  Your  Lordship,"  »ay»  Mr.  Overton,  in 
the  Dedication  of  his  Poem  to  the  Dishop  of 
Chester,  "  kia  kindly  expressed  your  persuasion 
that  my  '  Muse  will  aUa>s  be  a  Muse  of  sacred 
aong  and  that  U  teul  bt  tuMtd  as  DavtU't  was,"  ** 

3  Sophocles. 
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O  Horace !  when  thou,  in  thy  vision  of 

yore, 
Didst  dream  that  a  snovry-white  plumage 

came  o*er 
Thy  etherealized  limbs,  stealing  downily. 

on, 
Till,  by  Fancy's  strong  spell,  thou  wert 

turned  to  a  swan,^ 
Little  though t'st  thou  such  fate  could  a 

poet  befall, 
Without  any  effort  of  fancy,  at  all ; 
Little  thought'st  thou  the  world  would  in 

Overton  find 
A  bird,  ready-made,  somewhat  different 

in  kind, 
But  as  perfect  as  Michaelmas*  self  could 

produce. 
By  gods  yclept  amer^  by  mortals  a  goose» 

SCENE 

FROM  A  PLAY,  ACTED  AT  OXFORD, 

CALLED 

"  MATRICULATION." 2 

[Boy  discovered  at  a  table,  with  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  before  him,  — Ent«r  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Doctor  Phillpots.] 

Doctor  P,  — There,  my  lad,  lie  the  Arti- 
cles —  ( Boy  begins  to  count  tJtcm ) 
just  thirty-nine  — 

No  occasion  to  count  —  you  *ve  now  only 
to  sign. 

At  Cambridge  where  folks  are  less  High- 
church  than  we. 

The  whole  Nine-and-Thirty  are  lumped 
into  Three. 

Let  's  run  o'er  the  items ;  —  there  's 
Justification, 

Predestination,  and  Supererogation,  — 

Not  forgetting  Salvation  and  Creed 
Athanasian, 

Till  we  reach,  at  last,  Queen  Bess's 
Ratification. 


1     album  muter  m  aifUfft 

su^rrn^ :  nascunturque  tiroes 

f^r  digitos^  humerosque  pluma* 

2  "  It  appears  that  when  a  vouth  of  fifteen 
goes  to  be  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  is  re- 
quired first  to  subscribe  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  Relipif>us  Belief,  this  only  means  that  he 
engages  himself  afterwards  to  understand  what 
is  now  above  his  comprehension;  that  he  ex- 
presses DO  assent  at  all  to  what  lie  ngns:  and 


That  *8  sufficient  —  now,  sign  —  having 
read  quite  enough. 

You  **  believe  in  the  full  and  true  mean- 
ing thereof "? 

{Boy  stares,) 

Oh  1  a  mere   form  of   words,  to  make 
things  smooth  and  Inief,  — 

A  commodious  and  short  make-believe 
of  belief, 

Which  our  Churdi  has  drawn  up  in  a 
form  thus  articular 

To  keep  out  in  general  all  who  *re  par- 
ticular. 

But  what  *s  the  boy  doing?  whatl  read- 
ing all  thro*, 

And  my  luncheon  fast  cooling!  —  this 
never  will  do. 
Boy   {poring    crver    tht    ArticUs), — 
Here  are  points  which  —  pray.  Doc- 
tor, what's  "Grace  of  Congnn 
ity"? 
Doctor  P,   {sharply),— \on  '11  find 
out,  young  sir,  when  you  *ve  more 
ingenuity. 

At  present,  by  signing,  you  pledge  your- 
self merely, 

Whate*er  it  may  be,  to  believe  it  sin- 
cerely. 

Both  in  dining  and  signing  we  take  the 
same  plan,  — 

First,  swallow  all  down,  then  digest  — 
as  we  can. 
Boy  {still  reading),  —  I  've  to  gulp, 
I  see,  St.  Athanasius's  Creed, 

Which,  I  'm  told,  is  a  very  tough  morsel 
indeed ; 

As  he  damns  — 

Doctor  P,  {aside).  — Ay,  and  so  would 
/,  willingly,  too, 

All  confounded  particular  young  boobies, 
like  you. 

This  comes  of  Reformii^ !  —  all  *s  o'er 
with  our  land. 

When   people   won't   stand  what  they 
can't  undersVand^ 

Nor  perceive  that  our  ever-revered  Thirty- 
Nine 

Were  made  not  for  men  to  helieve  but  to 
sign, 

{Exit  Dr.  P.  in  a  passion,) 

that  he  is  (or,  0ught  to  be)  at  full  UbeitY,  vben 
he  has  studied  the  subject,  to  withdraw  ms  pr»> 
visional  ztAtnx.*^  —  Rdtnbttrgk  Ktviett,  No.  i» 
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LATE  TITHE  CASE. 

•*  tie  VM  ncn  xwiis." 

•  **  The  Vicar  ol  Birmingham  desires  me  to  state 
flat,  in  conteqnence  of  the  passing  of  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  he  is  compelled  to  adopt 
neasartrs  which  may  by  some  be  considered 
kush  or  precipitate ;  but,  in  duty  ta  what  kg 
0tmes  te  hh  tucceutfrSt  he  feels  bound  to  pre- 
serve the  righu  of  the  ^ctm^."  —Letter from 
Mr.  S.  rffWfi/,  August  6. 

No,  ntfi  for  yoarsclves,  ye  reverend  men, 
Do  you  take  one  pig  in  every  ten, 
But  for  Holy  Charcots  future  heirs, 
Wbo  've  an  abstract  right  to  that  pig,  as 

theirs;  — 
The  law  supposing  that  such  heirs  male 
Arc  already  seized  of  the  pig,  in  tail. 
No,  not  for  himself  hath  Birmingham's 

priest 
His  ••well-beloved"   of   their   pennies 

Bceced: 
B«t  k  is  that,  before  his  prescient  eyes, 
All  future  Vicars  of  Birmingham  rise, 
With  Ihcir  embryo  daughters,  nephews, 

nieces. 
And  •  I  is  for  thrm  the  poor  he  fleeces. 
He  beareth  their  voices,  ages  hence, 
Saying,  ''Take  the  pig '»  —  «*  oh   take 

the  pence;  ** 
The  cries  of  little  Vicarial  dears, 
The  unborn  Birminghamites,  reach  his 

ears; 
And,  did  he  resbt  that  soft  appeal. 
He  would  if«rlike  a  true-born  Vicar  feel. 

Thou,  too,  Lundy  of  Lackington  I 
A  Rector  true,  if  e'er  there  was  one. 
Who,  for  sake  of  the  Lundies  of  coming 

Gripcst  the  tenths  of  lalwrcrs'  wages.* 
*T  is  true,  in  the  pockets  of  tky  small- 

dothet 
The    claimed    *•  obvention  *'  *  of   four- 
pence  goes; 

1  Poarteen  agricultural  laborers  (one  of  whom 
saccived  so  little  as  six  guineas  for  yearly  wages, 
one  eight,  one  nine,  another  ten  guineas,  .ind  the 
best  paid  of  the  whole  not  more  than  iK/.  annu- 
ally) vara  all.  im  the  course  of  the  autumn  of 
i4u,  served  with  demands  of  tithe  at  the  r^te  of 
44/  IB  the  1/.  sterling,  on  behalf  of  the  Kev.  F. 
Londr,  Rector  of  I^urlcington,  etc.  —  7Vb>  Times^ 
AiVMtt  i«ss. 

\  One  of  the  various  general  terms  under 
^ '  *i  oblalkms,  tithes,  etc.,  are  comprised. 


But  its  abstract  spirit,  uncon6ned. 
Spreads  to  all  future  Rector-kind, 
Warning  them  all  to  their  rights  to  wake. 
And  rather  to  face  the  block,  the  stake, 
Than  give  up  their  darling  right  io  take. 

One  grain  of  musk,  it  is  said,  perfumes 
(So  subtle  its  spirit)  a  thousand  rooms. 
And  a  single  four-pence,  pocketed  well, 
Thro*  a  thousand  rectors'  lives  will  tell. 
Then  still  continue,  ye  reverend  souls, 
And  still  as  your  rich  Pactolus  rolls, 
Grasp  every  penny  on  every  side. 
From  every  wretch,  to  swell  its  tide : 
Remembering  still  what  the  Law  lays 

down. 
In  that  pure  poetic  style  of  its  own, 
**  If  the  parson  in  esse  submits  to  loss,  he 
**  Inflicts  the  same  on  the   parson  in 

posse.** 

FOOLS'   PARADISE. 

DREAM  THB  FIRST. 

I  HAVE  l>een,  like  Puck,  I  have  been,  in 

a  trice, 
To  a  realm  they  call  Fools'  Paradise, 
Lying  N.N.E.  of  the  Land  of  Sense, 
And  seldom  blest  with  a  glimmer  thence. 
But  they  want  it  not  in  this  happy  place. 
Where  a  light  of  its  own  gilds  every  face; 
Or  if  some  wear  a  shadowy  brow, 
*T  is  the  wish  to  look  wise,  —  not  know- 
ing klVV. 

Self-glory  glistens  o'er  all  that  *s  there, 
The  trees,  the  flowers  have  a  jaunty  air; 
The  well-bred  wind  in  a  vvhii^per  blovrs. 
The  snow,  if  it  snows,  is  (ouleur  de  rost^ 
The  falling  founts  in  a  litter  fall, 
And  the  sun  looks  simpering  down  on  all. 

Oh,  *t  is  n't  in  tongue  or  pen  to  trace 

The  scenes  I  saw  in  that  joyous  place. 

There  were  Lords  and  Ladies  sitting  to- 
gether, 

In  converse  sweet,  ••  What  charming 
weather !  — 

**  Vou  '11  all  rejoice  to  hear,  I  *m  sure, 

**  Lord  Charles  has  got  a  good  sinecure; 

**  And  the  Premier  says,  my  youngest 
brother 

**  (llim  in  the  Guards)  shall  hav«  an- 
other. 
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**  Is  n*t  this  very,  vtry  gallant !  — 

'*  As  for  my  poor  old  virgin  aunt, 

•*  Who  has  lost  her  all,  poor  thing,  at 

whist, 
**  We  must  quarter  her  on  the  Pension 

List." 
Thus  smoothly  time  in  that  Eden  rolled; 
It  seemed  like  an  Age  of  real  gold, 
Where  all  who  liked  might  have  a  slice, 
So  rich  was  that  Fools'  Paradise. 

But  the  sport  at  which  most  time  they 

spent. 
Was  a  puppet-show,  called  Parliament 
Performed  by  wooden  Ciceros, 
As  large  as  life,  who  rose  to  prose, 
While,    hid    behind    them,    lords    and 

squires. 
Who   owned    the   puppets,   pulled    the 

wires; 
And  thought  it  the  very  best  device 
Of  that  most  prosperous  Paradise, 
To  make  the  vulgar  pay  thro*  the  nose 
For  them  and  their  wooden  Ciceros. 

And  many  more  such  things  I  saw 

In  this  EMcn  of  Church  and  State  and 

Law; 
Nor  c*er  were  known  such  pleasant  folk 
As  those  who  had  iht  best  of  the  joke. 
There  were  Irish  Rectors,  such  4s  resort 
To  Cheltenham  yearly,  to  drink  —  port, 
And  bumper,   **Long  may  the  Church 

endure, 
**  May  her  cure  of  souls  be  a  sinecure, 
**  And  a  score  of  Parsons  to  every  soul 
"  A  moderate  allowance  on  the  whole.*' 
There   were    Heads   of   Colleges    lying 

about, 
From  which  the  sense  had  all  run  out, 
Even  to  the  lowest  classic  lees, 
Till  nothing  was  left  but  quantities ; 
Which  made  them  heads  most  fit  to  be 
Stuck  up  on  a  University, 
Which  yearly  hatches,  in  its  schools. 
Such  flights  of  young  Elysian  fools. 

Thus  all  went  on,  so  snug  and  nice. 
In  this  happiest  possible  Paradise. 
But  plain  it  was  to  see,  alas ! 
That  a  downfall  soon  must  come  to  pass. 
For  grief  is  a  lot  the  good  and  wise 
Don't  quite  so  much  monopolize, 


But  that  (**lapt  in  Elysium"  as  they 

are) 
Even  blessed  fools  must  have  their  sharf. 
And  so  it  happened  :  —  but  what  befell. 
In  Dream  the  Second  I  mean  to  tell. 

THE  RECTOR  AND  HIS  CURATE; 

OR,   ONE  POUND  TWO. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  part  as  we  met,  in  peace  and 
charity.  My  last  payment  to  you  paid  your  ul- 
ary  up  to  the  ist  of  this  month.  Since  that,  I 
owe  vou  for  one  month,  which,  being  a  lone 
month,  of  thirty-one  days,  amounts,  as  near  as  1 
can  calculate,  to  six  pounds  eight  shillings.  My 
steward  returns  you  as  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of 

SBVBN    POUNDS    TEN    SHILLINGS   FOR    COK-ACRE- 

GROUND,  which  leaves  some  trifling  balance  is 
my  favor.**  —  Lttter  of  Dismissal /rem  the  Rev. 
Afttrcus  Beres/«rdt0  his  Curate ^  ike  Rev.  T.  A. 
Lyons. 

The    account    is    balanced  —  the    bfll 

drawn  out,  — 
Tlie    debit    and    credit    all    right,   do 

doubt  — 
The  Rector  rolling  in  wealth  and  state. 
Owes  to  his  Curate  six  pound  eight; 
The  Curate,  that  least  well-fed  of  men, 
Owes  to  his  Rector  seven  |x>und  ten. 
Which  maketh  the  balance  clearly  due 
From    Curate    to    Rector,    one    pound 

two. 

Ah  balance,  on  earth  unfair,  uneven  I 
But  sure  to  be  all  set  right  in  heaven, 
Where  bills  like  these  wUl  be  checkt, 

some  day. 
And  the  balance  settled  the  other  way : 
Where  Lyons  the   curate's  hmrd-wrni^ 

sum 
Will    back   to  his  shade  with  interest 

come; 
And  Marcus,  the  rector,  deep  may  me 
This  tot,  in  his  favor,  of  one  pound  two. 


PADDY'S  METAMORPHOSIS.^ 

1833. 
About  fifty  years  since,  in  the  days  of 
our  daddies, 
That  plan  was  commenced  whidi  the 
wise  now  applaud, 

1  I  have  already,  on  p.  656  referred  to  tWs 
squib,  as  being  one  of  those  wrung  Irom  mc  bf 
the  Irish  Coercion  Act  of  my  ffriei»dk,the  Whigs. 
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Of  shipping  off  Ireland's  most  turbulent 
Paddies, 
As    good    raw    material    (or    settltrs^ 
abroad 
Some  West -India  island,   whose  name 
I  forget. 
Was  the  region  then  chosen  for  this 
scheme  so  romantic ; 
And  such  the  success  the  first  colony  met, 
That  a  second,  soon  after,  set  sail  o*er 
the  Atlantic 

Behold  them  now  safe  at  the  long-lookt- 
for  shore, 
Sailing  in  between  banks  that  the  Shan- 
non might  greet. 
And  thinking  of  friends  whom,  but  two 
years  before, 
They  had  sorrowed  to  lose,  but  would 
soon  again  meet. 

And,  hark  I  from  the  shore  a  glad  wel- 
come there  came  — 
*'  Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,  is  it  you, 
my  sweet  boy?" 
While  Pat  stood  astounded,  to  hear  his 
own  name 
Thus  hailed  by  black  devils,  who  ca- 
pered for  joy! 

Can  it  possibly  be?  —  half  amazement  — 
half  doubt, 
Pat  listens  again  —  rubs  his  eyes  and 
looks  steady; 
Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror 
yells  out, 
•*  Good   Lord !    only  think,  —  black 
and  curly  already !  " 

Deceived  by  that  well-mimickt  brogue  in 
his  ears, 
Pat  read  his  own  doom  in  these  wool- 
beaded  figures. 
And  thought,  what  a  climate,  in  less  than 
two  years, 
To  turn  a  whole  cargo  of   Pats  into 
niggers! 

MORAL. 

T  b  thus,  —  but  alas !  by  a  marvel  more 
true 
Than  b  told  in  this  rival  of  Ovid*s  best 
stories, — 


Your  Whigs,  when  in  office  a  short  year 
or  two. 
By  a  lusus  natura^  all  turn  into  Tories. 

And  thus,  when  I  hear  them  **  strong 
measures"  advise, 
Ere  the   seats   that   they  sit  on  have 
time  to  get  steady, 
I  say,  while  I  listen,  with   tears  in  my 
eyes, 
**  Good   Lord  !    only   think,  —  black 
and  curly  already!  " 

COCKER,  ON  CHURCH   REFORM. 

FOUNDED  UPON   SOME  LATE  CALCU- 
LATIONS. 

1833. 

Fine  figures  of  speech  let  your  orators 

follow, 
Old  Cocker  has  figures  that  beat  them  all 

hollow. 
Tho'  famed  for  his  rules  kxxUotU  may  be. 
In  but  hal/oi  this  Sage  any  merit  I  see. 
For,  as  honest  Joe  Hume  says,  the  **/<?/- 

iie'*^  forme! 

For  instance,  while  others   discuss  and 

debate. 
It  is  thus  about  Bishops  /ratiocinate. 

In  England,  where,  spite  of  the  infidel's 

laughter, 
'T  is  certain  our  souls  are  lookt  very  well 

after, 
Two  Bishops  can  well  (if  judiciously  sun- 
dered) 
Of  parishes  manage  two  thousand  two 

hundred,  — 
Said   number   of    parishes,   under    said 

teachers. 
Containing  three  millions  of   Protestant 

creatures,  — 
So  that  each  of  said   Bishops  full  ably 

controls 
One  million  and  five  hundred  thousands 

of  souls. 

And  now  comes  old  Cocker.  In  Ireland 
we're  told, 

IfalfK  million  includes  the  whole  Protes- 
tant fold; 

1  The  ie4ai^  —  so  proaoonccd  bf  tfab  indiM* 
tiious  seaaUM-. 
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If,  therefore,  for  Unee  millioD  souls,  *t  is 

conceded 
7  u/0  proper-sized  Bishops  are  all  that  is 

needed, 
*T  is  plain,  for  the  Irish  Aa^ million  who 

want  *ein. 
One  third  of  one  Bishop  is  just  the  right 

quantum. 
And  thus,  by  old  Cocker's  sublime  Rule 

of  Three, 
The  Irish  Church  question  's  resolved  to 

aT; 
Keeping  always  that  excellent  maxim  in 

view, 
That,  in   saving  men's   souls,  we  must 

save  money  too. 

Nay,  if  —  as  St.  Roden  complains  is  the 

case  — 
The  half  million  of  soul  is  decreasing 

apace, 
The  demand,  too,  for  bishop  will  also  fall 

off. 
Till  the  tithe  of  one,  taken  in  kind,  be 

enough. 
But,  as  fractions  imply  that  we  *d  have 

to  dissect. 
And  to  cutting  up  Bishops  I  strongly  ob- 
ject, 
We  've  a  small,  fractious  prelate  whom 

well  we  could  spare, 
Who  has  just  the  same  decimal  worth,  to 

a  hair; 
And,  not  to  leave  Ireland  too  much  in 

the  lurch. 
We  'H  let  her  have  Exeter,  sole^  as  her 

Church. 


LES  HOMMES   AUTOMATES. 

1834. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  thi«  our  artifidal  man 
will  not  only  walk  and  speak  and  perform  most 
of  the  outward  functions  of  animal  life,  but  (being 
wound  up  once  a  week)  will  perhaps  reason  as 
well  aa  most  of  /our  country  parsona.** — '*  JU5p- 
moirs  0/  Mariinus  Scriblerus,    chap.  xil. 

It  being  an  object  now  to  meet 
With  Parsons  that  donU  want  to  eat. 
Fit  men  to  fill  those  Irish  rectories, 
Which  soon  will  have  but  scant  refec- 
tories, 

1  Corporation  sole. 


It  has  been  su^ested,  —  lest  that  Church 
Should  all  at  once  be  left  in  the  lurch 
For  want  of  reverend  men  endued 
With  this  gift  of  never  requiring  food,— 
To  try,  by  way  of  experiment,  whether 
There  could  n't  be  made  of  wood  and 

leather,^ 
(Howe'er  the  notion  may  sound  chimer- 
ical,) 
Jointed  figures,  not  /tfy,*  but  clerical, 
Which,  wound  up  carefully  once  a  week, 
Might  just  like  parsons  look  and  speak, 
Nay  even,  if  requisite,  reason  too. 
As  well  as  most  Irish  parsons  do. 

The  experiment  having  succeeded  quite, 
(Whereat  those  Lords  must  much  delight, 
Who  *ve  shown,  by  stopping  the  Church's 

food. 
They  think  it  isn't  for  her  spiritual  good 
To  be  served  by  parsons  of   flesh  and 

blood,) 
The  Patentees  of  this  new  invention 
Beg  leave  respectfully  to  mention, 
They  now  are  enabled  to  produce 
An  ample  supply,  for  present  use. 
Of  these  reverend  pieces  of  machinery, 
Ready  for  vicarage,  rectory,  deanery. 
Or  any  such-like  post  of  skill 
That  wood  and  leather  are  fit  to  fill. 

N.B. —  In  places  addicted  to  arson, 
We  can't  recommend  a  wooden  parson: 
But  if  the  Church  any  such  appoints, 
They  'd  better  at  least  have  iron  joints. 
In    parts,    not    much     by     Protestants 

haunted, 
A  figure  to  look  at*s  all  that's  wanted  — 
A  block  in  black,  to  eat  and  sleep, 
Which   (now  that   the  eating  's  o'er) 

comes  cheap. 

P.  S.  — Should  the  Lords,  by  way  of  a 

treat. 
Permit  the  clergy  again  to  eat. 
The  Church   will   of  course  no  longer 

need 
Imitation-parsons  that  never  feed; 

2  The  materials  of  whkh  thoM  Nwtabq^ 
Savans,  mentioned  by  Scriblenis,  coostmcted 
their  artificial  man. 

3  The  wooden  models  used  by  painters  v% 
it  is  well  known,  called  "  lay  i^iuw." 
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And  these  7tM>od  creatures  of  ours  will 
sell 

For  secular  purposes  just  as  well  — 

Our  Beretlords,  turned  to  bludgeons 
stout, 

May,  *stead  of  beating  their  own 
about, 

Be  knocking  the  brains  of  Papists  out; 

While  our  smooth  O'SuUivans,  by  all 
means, 

Sbould  transmigrate  into  turning  ma- 
chines. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE»S  SE^F 
A   PEER. 

ACCORDtffG  TO  THE  NEWEST  RECEIPT, 
its  DISCLOSED  IN  A  LATE  HERALDIC 
WORK.* 

1834- 

Choose  some  title  that  *s  dormant  —  the 

Peerage  bath  many  — 
Lord  Baron  of  Shamdos  sounds  nobly  as 

any. 
Next,  catch  a    dead  cousin  of  said  de- 

fnnct  Peer, 
And  marry  him,  of!  hand,  in  some  given 

year. 
To  the  daughter  of  somebody,  —  no  mat- 
ter who, — 
Fig,  the  grocer  himself,  if  you  *re  hard 

run,  will  do; 
For,  the  Medici  pills  still   in   heraldry 

teU. 
And  why  should  n*t  lolly  pops  quarter  as 

weU? 
Thus,   having  your   couple,   and   one  a 

lord's  cousin, 
Young  materials  for  peers  may  be  had 

by  the  doren; 
And  *|  is  hard  if,  inventing  each  small 

mother's  son  of   'em, 
Yoo  can't    somehow    manage   to   prove 

yourself  one  of   *em. 

Should  registers,  deeds  and  such  matters 
refractory. 

Stand  in  the  way  of  this  lord -manufac- 
tory. 


1  The  claim  to  the  barony  of  ChanHo<i  Tif  1 
wcoBect  Hfht)  advauiced  by  the  late  Sir  Egcrin- 
feiw  Brydf». 


V  ve  merely  to  hint,  as  a  secret  auric- 
ular. 

One  grand  rule  of  enterprise,  —  don'^i 
be  particular. 

A  man  who  once  takes  such  a  jump  at 
nobility. 

Must  not  mince  the  matter,  like  folks  of 
nihility,* 

But  clear  thick  and  thin  with  true  lordly 
agility. 

'T  is  true,  to  a  would-be  descendant 
from  Kings, 

Parish-registers  sometimes  are  trouble- 
some things; 

As  oft,  when  the  vision  is  near  brought 
about. 

Some  goblin,  in  shape  of  a  grocer,  grins 
out; 

Or  some  barber,  perhaps,  with  my  Lord 
mingles  bloods. 

And  one's  patent  of  peerage  is  left  in 
the  suds. 

But  there  are  ways  —  when  folks  are  re- 
solved to  be  lords  — 
Of   expurging   even  troublesome  parish 

records. 
What  think  ye  of  scissors?  depend  on  't 

no  heir 
Of    a   Shaindos   should   go    unsupplitd 

with  a  pair. 
As  whatc'er  else  the  learned  in  such  lore 

may  invent. 
Your  scissors   does  wonders  in  proving 

descent. 
Yes,    poets  may    sing   of    those  torril)le 

shears 
With    which    Atropos    snips    off     Unh 

bumpkins  and  peers, 
Hut    they    're    naught    to    that    weapm 

which  shines  in  llie  bantk 
Of     some     would-be     Patrician,*   when 

proudly  he  stands 
O'er  the  careless  churchwarden's  baptis- 
mal array. 
And   sweeps    at    each    cut   generations 

away. 
By  some  babe  of  old  times  is  his  peerage 

resisted? 

2  "This  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  noth- 
ing."—  li'AtWi  Lifgic, 
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One  snip,  —  and  the  urchin  hath  never 

existed ! 
Does  some  marriage,  in   days  near  the 

Flood,  interfere 
With  his  one  sublime  object  of  being  a 

Peer? 
Quick  the  shears  at  once  nullify  bride- 

groom  and  bride,  — 
No  such  people  have  ever  lived,  married 

or  died! 


Such  the  newest  receipt  for  those  high- 
minded  elves, 

Who  *ve  a  fancy  for  making  great  lords 
of  themselves. 

Follow  this,  young  aspirer  who  pant'st 
for  a  peerage. 

Take  S — m  for  thy  model  and  B — i  for 
thy  steerage, 

Do  all  and  much  worse  than  old  Nicho- 
las Flam  does, 

And  —  who  knows  but  you  Ml  be  Lord 
Baron  of  Shamdos? 


THE  DUKE  IS  THE  LAD. 

Air.  — "  A  master  I  have,  and  I  am  his  man, 
Galloping  dreary  dun." 

"  Castit  0/AndalusU:* 

The  Duke  is  the  lad  to  frighten  a  lass. 
Galloping,  dreary  duke;. 
The  Duke   is   the   lad   to   frighten  a 

lass, 
He  's  an  ogre  to  meet,  and  the  devil 
to  pass, 

With  his  charger  prancing. 
Grim  eye  glancing, 
Chin,  like  a  Mufti, 
Grizzled  and  tufty, 
Galloping,  dreary  Duke. 

Ye    misses,    beware   of    the    neighbor- 
hood 
Of  this  galloping  dreary  Duke; 
Avoid  him,  all  who  see  no  good 
In  being  run  o'er  by  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood. 

For,  surely,  no  nymph  is 
Fond  o!  a  grim  phiz. 
And  of  the  married. 
Whole  crowds  have  miscarried 
At  sight  of  this  dreary  Duke. 


EPISTLE 

FROM   ERASMUS  ON  EARTH  TO  CICERO  IN 
THE  SHADES. 

SouthanptoQ. 
As  *t  is  now,  my  dear  TuUy,  some  weeks 

since  I  started 
By  rail-road  for  earth,  having  vowed  ere 

we  parted 
To  drop  you  a  line  by  the  Dead- Letter 

post. 
Just  to  say  how  I  thrive  in  my  new  line 

of  ghost, 
And  how  deucedly  odd  this  live  world 

all  appears, 
To  a  man  who  *s  been  dead  now  for  three 

hundred  years, 
I  take  up  my  pen,  and  with  news  of  thu 

earth 
Hope   to    waken    by   turns    both  your 

spleen  and  your  mirth. 

In  my  way  to  these  shores,  taking  Italy 
first. 

Lest  the  change  from  Elysium  too  sud- 
den should  burst, 

I  forgot  not  to  visit  those  haunts  where 
of  yore 

You  took  lessons  from  Psetus  in  cookery's 
lore.i 

Turned  aside  from  the  calls  of  the  ros- 
trum and  Muse, 

To  discuss  the  rich  merits  of  r$Hs  and 
stews, 

And  preferred  to  all  honors  of  triumph 
or  trophy, 

A  supper  on  prawns  with  that  rogue, 
little  Sophy.' 

Having  dwelt  on  such  classical  musings 

awhile, 
I  set  off  by  a  steam-boat  for  this  happf 

isle, 
(A  conveyance  ^OJK  ne'er,  I  think,  sailed 

bv,  my  Tully, 
And  therefore, /^r  next,  I  'II  describe  it 

more  fully,) 
Having  heard  on  the  way  what  distresses 

me  greatly, 

1  See  his  Letters  to  Friends,  lih.  ix.  tpia-  i9i 
ao,  etc. 

2  ingeniinm  squSlarum  cmm  S«pkiti  Si^ 
fmr.  —  Lib.  ix.  e^ut.  lo. 
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That  EDgland  's  o'errun  by  idoiaUrs 
lately. 

Stark,  sUring  adorers  of  wood  and  of 
stone, 

Who  will  let  neither  stick,  stock  or 
statue  alone. 

Such  the  sad  news  I  heard  from  a  tall 
man  in  black. 

Who  from  sports  contineotal  was  hurry- 
ing back, 

To  look  after  his  tithes;  —  seeing,  doubt- 
less, *t  would  follow. 

That  just  as  of  old  your  great  idol, 
Apollo, 

DcToured  all  the  Tenths,*  so  the  idols  in 
question, 

These  wood  and  stone  gods,  may  have 
equal  digestion, 

And  the  idolatrous  crew  whom  this  Rec- 
tor despises. 

May  eat  up  the  tithe-pig  which  he  idol- 
izes. 

London. 
T  is  all  but  too  true — grim  Idolatry 

reigns 
In  full  pomp  over  England's  lost  cities 

and  plains! 
On  arriving  just  now,  as  my  first  thought 

and  care 
Was  as  usual   to  seek   out   some   near 

House  of  Prayer, 
Some  calm  holy  spot,  fit  for  Christians 

to  pray  on, 
I  was  shown  to  —  what  think  you  ?  —  a 

downright  Pantheon ! 
A  grand,  pillared  temple  with  niches  and 

hall$,< 
Full  of  idols  and  gods,  which  they  nick- 
name St.  PauPs;  — 
The*   *t  is  clearly  the  place  where  the 

idolatrous  crew 
Whom  the  Rector  complained  of,  their 

dark  rites  pursue; 
And,    'mong   all    the    •*  strange   gods  ** 

Abraham's  father  carved  out,' 
That  he  ever  carv'd  stranger  than  these 

I  much  doubt. 


1  Tithe*  were  paid  to  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

2  See  Dr.  Wls«nuui*s  learned  and  able  letter 
to  Mr.  Pojmder. 

S  Joahua  xxiv.  a. 


Were  it  even,  my  dear  T0LI.Y,  your 

Hebes  and  Graces, 
And  such  pretty  things,  that  usurpt  the 

Saints'  places, 
I  should  n't  much  mind,  —  for  in  this 

classic  dome 
Such   folks   from   Olympus   would   feel 

quite  at  home. 
But  the  gods  they  've  got  here  !  —  such 

a  queer  omnium  gatherum 
Of  misbegot  things  that  no  poet  would 

father   'em;  — 
Britannias  in  light  summer-wear  for  the 

skies,  — 
Old  Thames  turned  to  stone,  to  his  no 

small  surprise,  — 
Father  Nile,  too,  —  a  portrait,  (in  spite 

of  what  's  said. 
That  no  mortal  eVr  yet  got  a  glimpse  of 

his  headf)  * 
And  a  Ganges  which  India  would  think 

somewhat  fat  for  't, 
Unless  *t  was  some  full-grown  Director 

had  sat   for   't;  — 
Not  to  mention  the  et  caieras  of  Genii 

and  Sphinxes, 
Fame,  Victory,  and  other  such  semi-clad 

minxes;  — 
Sea  Captains,*  —  the    idols  here   most 

idolized; 
And   of   whom   some,  alas!    might  too 

well   be  comprized 
Among  ready-made  Saints,  as  they  died 

<annomifi^\  — 
With  a  multitude  more  of  odd  cockney- 

fied  deities, 
Shrined  in  such  pomp  that  quite  shock- 
ing to  see  it  *t  is; 
Nor   know    I    what    better    the    Rector 

could  do 
Than  to  shrine  there  his  own  beloved 

quadruped    too; 
As  most  surely  a  tithe-pig,  whatever  the 

world  thinks,  is 
A  much  filter  bea^t  for  a  church  than  a 

Sphinx  is. 

But  I  'm  called  off  to  dinner  —  grace 
just  has  been  said, 
And  my  host  waits  for  nobody,  living  or 
dead. 

4  — —  **  ntc  C0ntifit  mUi 

hoc  vidisu  ca^t.  Cu^UOIAN. 

5  Captains  Moaae,  Riou,  ate. 
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LINES.* 

ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  LORDS  CAS- 
TLEREAGH  AND  STEWART  FOR  THE 
CONTINENT. 

at  Pari*  '  //  Fraires,  *t  and  rafkirt  tub  illis 
vix  tenuir*  manus  {scu  koc^  Menela'i)  tu/nndns. 
Ovio.  Metatft.  lib.  xUi.  v.  20a. 

Go,   Brothers   in    wisdom  — go,   bright 
pair  of  Peers, 
And  may  Cupid   and   Fame  fan  you 
both  with  their  pinions! 
The  one,  the  best  lover  we  have  —  o/his 
years, 
And   the    other  Prime    Statesman  of 
Britain's  dominions. 

Go,   Hero  of  Chancery,  blest  with  the 
smile 
Of  the  Misses  that  love  and  the  mon- 
archs  that  prize  thee; 
Forget  Mrs.  Angelo  Taylor  awhile, 
And  all  tailors  but  him  who  so  well 
dandifies  thee. 

Never  mind  how  thy  juniors  in  gallantry 
scotf, 
Never  heed  how  perverse  affidavits  may 
thwart  thee. 
But  show  the  young  Misses  thou  'rt  scholar 
enough 
To  translate  **  Amor  Fortis  **  a  love, 
about  forty  / 

And  sure  't  is  no  wonder,  when,  fresh  as 
young  Mars, 
From  tne  battle  you  came,  with  the 
Orders  you  'd  earned  in  *t, 
That  sweet  Lady  Fanny  should  cry  out 
**  My  J/^zrj/" 
And  forget  that  the  Moon,  too,  was 
some  way  concerned  in  *t. 

For  not  the  great   Regent   himself  has 
endured 
(Tho'  I  *ve  seen  him  with  badges  and 
orders  all  shine, 


1  This  and  the  following  tquib,  which  muM 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1815-16,  have 
been  by  some  oversight  misplaced. 

2  Ovid  is  mbtaken  in  saying  that  it  was  "  at 
Paris  "  these  rapacious  transactions  took  place  - 
we  should  read  "at  Vienaa." 


Till  he  lookt  like  a  house  that  was  m>er 
insured) 
A  much  heavier  burden  of  glories  than 
thine. 

And  't  is  plain,  when  a  wealthy  young 
lady  so  mad  is. 
Or  any  young  ladies  can  so  go  astray, 
As  to  marry  old  Dandies  that  might  be 
their  daddies. 
The  siart^    are    in    fault,  my  Lord 
Stewart,  not  they! 

Thou,  too,  t'other  brother,  thou  Tully  of 
Tories, 
Thou    Malaprop  Cicero,   over  whose 
lips 
Such  a  smooth  rigmarole  about  *'inon- 
archs,'*  and  **  glories,** 
And   **nuilidge,'**   and    **  features,'* 
like  syllabub  slips. 

Go,  haste,  at  the  Congress  pursue  thy 
vocation 
Of  adding  fresh  sums  to  this  Natioaal 
Debt  of  ours. 
Leaguing  with    Kings,   who    for  mere 
recreation 
Break  promises,  fast  as  your  Lordship 
breaks  metaphors. 

Fare  ye  well,  fare  ye  well,  bright  Pair  ol 
Peers, 
And  may  Cupid   and   Fame  fan  ycm 
both  with  their  pinions! 
The  one,  the  best  lover  we  have  —  ofkk 
years. 
And   the   other.   Prime  Statesman  ol 
Britain's  dominions. 

TO   THE   SHIP 

IN    WHICH    LORD   CASTLERKAOH    SAOIO 
FOR  THE  CXJNTINENT. 
Imitaitd  Jrom  Mormc*^  tA.  1,  «dSr  3. 
So  may  my  Lady's  prayers  prevail,* 
And  Canning's  too,  and /ttrjV Brake's, 

3  "  When  weak  women  go  astrar. 

The  stars  are  more  in  fault  ttnn  tttor-** 

4  It  is  thus  the  noble  lord  pronounces  the 
word  "  knowledge  *'  — deriving  it,  as  far  as  to 
own  shar«  is  concerned,  fron  the  Lattn,  **  mmlhu,  '• 

5  tic  if  Drim  f0ieia  Cyf^ri, 

tic/ratres  Hgietue^  lucid*  siitta, 
vcntormmqM*  rtgatfmttr. 
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And  KkioD  beg  a  favoring  gale 

From  Eolus,  that  old<r  Bags,^ 
To  speed  thee  oq  thy  destined  way. 
Oh  ship,  that  bearest  our  Castlereagh,^ 
Our  gracious  Regent's  better  half* 

And  iherefore  quarter  of  a  King  — 
(A^  Van  or  any  other  calf 

May  find  without  much  figuring). 
Waft  him,  oh  ye  kindly  breezes, 

Waft  this  Lord  of  place  and  pelf, 
Any  where  his  Lordship  pleases, 

Tho*  *t  were  to  Old  Nick  himself  I 

Oh,  what  a  face  of  brass  was  his,* 
Who  first  at  Congress  showed  his  phiz  — 
To  sign  away  the  Rights  of  Man 

To  Russian  threats  and  Austrian  juggle ; 
And  leaye  the  sinking  African* 

To  fall  without  one  saving  struggle  — 
'Mong  ministers  from  North  and  South, 

To  show  his  lack  of  shame  and  sense, 
And  hoist  the  sign  of  '*  Bull  and  Mouth  " 

For  blunders  and  for  eloquence  1 

In  vain  we  wish  our  Sees,  at  home* 
To    miod    their    papers,   desk>,   and 
shelves. 
If  silly  Sees,  abroad  will  roam 

And    make    such    noodles   of    them- 
selves. 

Bot  SQch  hath  always  been  the  case  — 
For  matchless  impudence  of  face, 
There  's  nothing  like  your  Tory  race  1 ' 
First,    Pitt,'   the    chosen    of    England, 
taught  her 

1  Sm  a  dcKriplkm  of  tht  ^no«.  or  Bagt  of 
£ola«,  io  the  Odyssey,  lib.  10. 

2  Hwrtf ,  qtut  tihi  creditum 

iUbts  Virt^ilium. 

3  animtt  tUfnidium  ntenw^. 

4  iOi  rohtr  et  tt$  tri^ex. 

circa  ^ctus  rrat,  qui,  etc, 

6  '■  pr^Kipitem  A/ricnm 
decertaMttm  Aquilcnikni, 

•  mequicauam  Dens  abscidit 

prutuns  oceano  dtssociabdi 
terrm*^  si  tmmtn  impitt 

m0n  tAHgenda  Rates  tmnsiliunt  vadt. 
This  hurt  InM  wc  nuy  suppose,  alludes  to  some 
<KstxoKuished  RaU  that  attended  the  vuyjgcr. 

7  mmdax  crnnin  perftti 

gms  ruit  fer  vetititm  tu/as. 

•  mmdaxjapttigrnut 

ignemfrandt  tmtlM  gtntihu  intmtit. 


A  taste  for  famine,  fire  and  slaughter. 
Then  came  the  Doctor,*  for  our  case. 
With  Eldons,  Chathams,  Hawksburiet, 
And  other  deadly  maladies. 
When  each  in  turn  had  run  their  rigs. 
Necessity  brought  in  the  Whigs  :^ 

And  oh  1  I  blush,  I  blush  to  say, 

When   these,   in    turn,  were   put   to 
flight,  too. 
Illustrious  Tkmplb  flew  away 

With  lots  of  pens  he  had  no  right  A>  /  " 
In  short,  what  vrill  not  noortal  man  do?^^ 
And  now,  that  —  strife  and  bloodshed 
past  — 
We  've  done  on  earth  what  harm  we  can 
do. 
We  gravely  take  to  heaven  at  last  '* 
And  think  its  favoring  smile  to  purchase 
(Oh  Lord,  good  Lordl)  by  —  building 
churches ! 

SKETCH   OF  THE  FIRST  ACT  OF 
A  NEW   ROMANTIC  DRAMA. 

**  And  now,**  quoth  the  goddess,  in  ac- 
cents jocose, 

**  Having  got  good  materials,  I  '11  brew 
such  a  dose 

«*  Of  Double  X  mischief  as,  mortals  shall 
say, 

**  They  've  not  known  its  equal  for  many 
a  long  day.** 

Here  she  winkt  to  her  subaltern  imps  to 
be  steady. 

And  all  wagged  their  fire-tipt  tails  and 
stood  ready. 

"So,  now  for  the  ingredients: — first, 

hand  me  that  bishop; *' 
Whereon,  a  whole  bevy  of  imps  ran  to 

fish  up 


9    P0st  • 


-  mar  if  s.  tt 


10 
11 


terris  iHCubtt  Ci>ki)¥^, 

-t<\rdm  n*c*s*Um» 


Letki  cffrripuit  gtadum. 
expertus  vacuum  Pa^d*t/u3  aiira 
pennis  nop  homini  datis. 
This  alludes  to  the  ii«W.  m-orth  of  stattonery, 
\*hich  his  Loniihip  !•*  Mid  Co  have  ordered,  when 
on  the  p(»inl  of  r.u.t.'iHf  hi*  pUcc. 

12  Mi/  m^taiihts  mrdamm  est. 

13  cmiurn  tptmm  ptHemm  stmttMiM 
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From  out  a  large  reservoir  wherein  they 

pen  *em 
The  blackest  of  all  its  black  dabblers  in 

venom ; 
And  wrapping  him  up  (lest  the  virus 

should  ooze, 
And    one    "drop  of    the   immortal*** 

Right  Rev.2  they  might  lose) 
In   the  sheets    of    his    own    speeches, 

charges,  reviews. 
Pop  him  into  the  caldron,  while  loudly  a 

burst 
From  the  by-standers  welcomes  ingredi- 
ent the  first  1 


**  Now  fetch  the  Ex-Chancellor,**  mut- 
tered the  dame  — 

•*  He  who  *s  called  after  Harry  the 
Older,  by  name.** 

"The  Ex-Chancellor!**  echoed  her 
imps,  the  whole  crew  of  *em  — 

**  Why  talk  of  one  Ex,  when  your  Mis- 
chief has  tivo  of  *em?  ** 

**True,  true,*'  said  the  hag,  looking  arch 
at  her  elves, 

**  And  a  double-^'x  dose  they  compose, 
in  themselves." 

This  joke,  the  sly  meaning  of  which  was 
seen  lucidly. 

Set  all  the  devils  a  laughing  most 
deucedly. 

So,  in  went  the  pair,  and  (what  none 
thought  surprising) 

Showed  talents  for  sinking  as  great  as  for 
rising; 

While  not  a  grim  phiz  in  that  realm  but 
was  lighted 

With  joy  to  see  spirits  so  twin-like 
united  — 

Or  (plainly  to  speak)  two  such  birds  of 
a  feather, 

In  one  mess  of  venom  thus  spitted  to- 
gether. 

Here  a  flashy  imp  rose  —  some  connec- 
tion, no  doubt, 

Of  the  young  lord  in  question  —  and, 
scowling  about, 

**  Hoped  his  fiery  friend,  Stanley,  would 
not  be  left  out ; 

1  "  To  Io«e  no  drop  of  the  immortal  roan. 

2  The  present  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


**  As  no  schoolboy  unwhipt,  the  wbok 

world  must  agree, 
'*  Loved  mischief,  pure  mischief,  more 

dearly  than  he.** 

But,  no  —  the  wise  hag  wouldn't  hear 

of  the  whipster; 
Not   merely   because,   as   a   shrew,  be 

eclipst  her, 
And  nature  had  given  him,  to  keep  bun 

still  young. 
Much  tongue  in  his  head  and  no  head  ia 

his  tongue; 
But  because   she   well   knew  that,  for 

change  ever  ready. 
He  *d  not  even  to  mischief  keep  properly 

steady; 
That  soon  even  the  wrong  side  would 

cease  to  delight, 
And,   for  want  of  a  change,  he  innst 

swerve  to  the  right ; 
While,  on  each^  so  at  random  his  missiles 

he  threw. 
That  the  side  he  attackt  was  most  safe, 

of  the  two.  — 
This  ingredient  was  therefore  put  by  on 

the  shelf, 
There  to  bubble,  a  bitter,  hot  mess,  by 

itself. 
**  And   now,**   quoth   the   hag,  as  her 

caldron  she  eyed. 
And   the   tidbits  so   friendlily  rankling 

inside, 
**  There  wants  but  some  seasoning; — so, 

come,  ere  I  stew  *em, 
**  By  way  of  a  relish,  we  *11  throw  in  *  + 

John  Tuam.* 
*'  In  cooking  up  mischief,  there  *s  no 

flesh  or  fish 
**  Like  your  meddling  High   Priest,  to 

add  zest  to  the  dish.** 
Thus  saying,  she  pops  in  the  Irish  Grand 

Lama  — 
Wldch  great  event  ends  the  First  Act  of 

the  Drama. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

Tho*  famed  was  Mesmer,  in  his  day, 

Nor  less  so,  in  ours,  is  Dupotet, 

To    say   nothing    of    all    the    wonders 

done 
By  that  wizard,  Dr.  Elllotson, 
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When,  standing  as  if  the  gods  to  invoke, 

be 
Up   waves  his  arm,  and  —  down  drops 

Okcy !  1 

Tbo'  strange  these  things,  to  mind  and 
sense, 
If   you   wish   still   stranger  things  to 
see  — 
If   you   wish   to   know    the   power   im- 
mense 
Of  the  true  magnetic  influence, 

Just  go  to  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
And  learn  the  wonders  working  there  — 
And  I  Ml  be  hanged  if  you  don't  stare  1 
Talk  of  your  animal  magnetists. 
And  that  wave  of  the  hand  no  soul  re- 
sists. 
Not  all  its  witcheries  can  compete 
With  the  friendly  beckon  towards  Down- 
ing Street, 
Which   a   Premier  gives    to  one    who 

wishes 
To   taste  of    the   Treasury   loaves  and 

6shes. 
It  actually  lifts  the  lucky  elf, 
Tbtts  acted  upon,  above  himself; — 
He  jumps  to  a  state  of  clairvoyance^ 
And    b    placeman,    statesman,    all,    at 
oncet 

These  effects,  observe  (with  which  I  be- 
gin). 
Take   place    when   the   patient*  s    mo- 
tioned in; 
Far  different  of  course  the  mdoe  of  af- 
fection, 
When  the  wave  of  the  hand  *s  in  the  out 

direction; 
The   effects   being   then   extremely  un- 
pleasant, 
As  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham, 

at  present; 
In  whom  this  sort  of  manipulation 
Has  lately  produced  such  inflammation. 
Attended  with  constant  irritation, 
That,  in  short  —  not  to  mince  his  situa- 
tion — 
It  has  workt  in  the  man  a  transformation 
That  puzzles  all  human  calculation  ! 

1  The  rume  of  the  heroine  of  the  pcrfomuuice* 
«t  the  North  London  Hospital. 


Ever  since  the  fatal  day  which  saw 
That  **  pass  **  '  performed  on  this  Lord 

of  Law  — 
A  pass  potential,  none  can  doubt. 
As  it  sent  ilarry  Brougham  to  the  right 

about  — 
The  condition  in  which  the  patient  has 

l>een 
Is  a  thing  quite  awful  to  be  seen. 
Not  that  a  casual  eye  could  scan 

This    wondrous    change    by   outward 

survey; 
It  being,  in  fact,  the  interior  man 
That   's      turned     completely    toj)sy- 

turvy :  — 
Like  a  case  that  lately,  in  reading  o'er 

*em, 
I  found  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum^ 
Of   a  man   in  whose  inside,  when  dis- 
closed, 
The   whole  order  of   things  was  found 

transposed;  • 
By  a  lusus  natura^  strange  to  see. 
The  liver  placed  where  the  heart  should 

be. 
And  the  spleen  (like  Brougham's,  since 

laid  on  the  shelf) 
As  diseased  and  as  much  out  of  place  as 

himself. 

In  short,  *t  is  a  case  for  consultation. 
If  e'er  there  was  one,  in  this  thinking 

nation; 
And  therefore  I  humbly  beg  to  propose, 
That   those   savans   who   mean,  as  the 

rumor  goes, 
To  sit  on  Miss  Okey's  wonderful  case. 
Should  also  Lord  Parry '>  case  embrace; 
And  inform    us,  in  both  these  patients* 

Slates, 
Which  ism  it  is  that  predominates, 
Whether  magnetism  and  somnambulism. 
Or,  simply  and  solely,  mountebankism, 

THE   SONG   OF  THE   BOX. 

Let  History  l>oast  of  her  Romans  and 
Spartans, 
And  tell  how  they  stood  against  tyr- 
anny's shocks; 

2  The  technical  term  for  the  movements  of 
the  magneiiicr**  hand. 

3  fimm^t  ferf  intermis  Cif^i^ris  partes  imv*r»0 
0rdtn*  tUm,  —  ''Ait,  £rmdU**  i6go. 
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They   were  all,  I   confess,  in   my  eye, 
Betty  Martins 
Compared  to   George   Grote   and  his 
wonderful  Box. 

Ask,  where  Liberty  now  has  her  seat?  — 
Oh,  it  is  n't 
By   Delaware's  banks  or  on  Switzer- 
land's rocks; — 
Like  an   imp  in  some  conjuror's  bottle 
imprisoned, 
She  's  slyly  shut  up  in  Grote's  won- 
derful Box. 

How   snug !  —  'stead  of    floating  thro' 
ether's  dominions. 
Blown  this  way  and  that^  by  the  ^* pop- 
uli  vox,** 
To  fold  thus  in  silence  her  sinecure  pin- 
ions. 
And  go  fast  asleep  in  Grote's  wonder- 
ful Box. 

Time   was,   when   free   speech  was  the 
life-breath  of  freedom  — 
So   thought    once    the   Seldens,   the 
Hampdens,  the  Lockes; 
But  mute  be  our  troops,  when   to  am- 
bush we  lead  'em, 
"For   Mum"  is   the   word   with    us 
Knights  of  the  Box. 

Pure,  exquisite  Box !  no  corruption  can 
soil  It; 
There  's  Otto  of  Rose  in  each  breath 
it  unlocks; 
While  Grote  is  the  **  Betty,"  that  serves 
at  the  toilet, 
And  breathes  all  Arabia  around  from 
his  Box.i 

'T  is   a  singular   fact,   that  the   famed 
Hugo  Grolius^ 
(A  namesake  of  Grote's — bcin^  both 
of  Dutch  stocks), 
Like  Grote,  too,   a  genius  profound  as 
precocious. 
Was  also,  like  him,  much  renowned 
for  a  Box;  — 

1  And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 

Poke's  *•  Fn^  of  tht  Lack." 

2  Grooit  or  GrcU,  latinized  into  Groiius. 


An  immortal  old  clothes-box,  in  whid) 
the  great  Grotius 
When   suffering  in  prison  for  Tiewt 
heterodox, 
Was  packt  up  incog,  spite  of  jailen  lero- 
cious,' 
And  sent  to  his  wife,*  carriage  free,  m 
a  Box! 

But  the  fame  of  old  Hugo  now  rests  ob 
the  shelf. 
Since  a  rival  hath  risen  that  all  paral- 
lel mocks;  — 
That  Grotius  ingloriously  saved  but  him- 
self. 
While  ours  saves   the  whole  British 
realm  by  a  Box! 

And  oh !  when,  at  last,  even  this  grcit- 
est  of  G rotes 
Must  bend  to  the  Power  that  at  eveiy 
door  knocks,* 
May  he  drop  in  the  urn  like  his  owh 
"silent  votes," 
And  the  tomb  of  his  rest  be  a  large 
Ballot-Box. 

While   long   at   his    shrine,   both  froni 
county  and  city. 
Shall    pilgrims    triennially  gather  in 
flocks. 
And  sing,  while  they  whimper,  the  ap- 
propriate ditty, 
**  Oh  breathe  not  his  ftame,  let  it  sleep 
—  in  the  Box," 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  NEW 
THALABA. 

ADDRESSED   TO    ROBERT   SOUTHEY,  ESQ. 

When   erst,   my   Southey,   thy  tunchil 

tongue 
The  terrible  tale  of  Thalaba  sung— 

3  For  the  particulars  of  this  escape  of  Grodai 
from  the  Castle  of  Louvenstein,  by  means  of  a 
box  (only  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  it  is  said)  b 
which  books  used  to  be  occaaionaiTy  sent  to  bin 
and  foul  hncn  returned,  sec  any  of  the  Biographi- 
cal Dictionaries. 

4  This  is  not  quite  according  to  the  facts  o( 
the  case ;  his  wife  having  been  the  contriver  of 
the  stratagem,  and  remained  in  the  prison  bendf 
to  give  him  time  for  escape. 

h  pallida    Mors    m^uo  ptdmt  /M<r,  ^tt." 

HORAT. 
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Of  him,  the  Destroyer,  doomed  to  rout 
That  grim  divan  of  conjurors  out, 
Whose  dwelling  dark,  as  legends  say, 
Beneath  the  roots  of  the  ocean  lay, 
(Fit  place  for  deep  onei,  such  as  they,) 
How    little    thou     knewest,    dear    Dr. 

Southey, 
Altho*  bright  geoius  all  allow  thee, 
That,  some  years  thence,  thy  wondering 

eyes 
Should  see  a  second  Thalaba  rise  — 
As  ripe  for  ruinous  rigs  as  thine, 
Tho*  his  havoc  lie  in  a  different  line, 
And  should  find  this  new,  improved  De- 
stroyer 
Beneath  the  wig  of  a  Yankee  lawyer; 
A  sort  of  an  **  alien,"  alias  man, 
Who^  country  or  party  guess  who  can, 
Being  Qxrkney  half,  half  Jonathan; 
And  his  life,  to  make  the  thing  completer, 
Being  all  in  the  genuine  Thalaba  metre, 
Loose  and  irregular  as  thy  feet  are;  — 
First,  into  Whig  Pindarics  rambling, 
Then  in  low  Tory  doggrel  scrambling; 
Now  hme  his  theme,  now  Church  his  glory 
(At  once  both  Tory  and  ama-tory), 
Kow  in  the  Old  Bailey-/av  meandering, 
N>w  in  soft  couplft  %xy\Q  philandering; 
And,  lastly,  in  lame  Alexandrine, 
Dragging  his  wounded  length  along, ^ 
When    scourged    by    Holland's    silken 
thong. 

In  short,  dear  Bob,  Destroyer  the  Second 
May  fairly  a  match  for  the  First  be  reck- 
oned; 
Save  that  your  Thalaba's  talent  lay 
In  sweeping  old  conjurors  clean  away. 
While  ours  at  aldermen  deals  his  blows, 
(Who    DO    great    conjurors    are,   God 

knows,) 
Lays  Corporations,  by  wholesale,  level. 
Sends  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  devil, 
Bullies  the  whole  Milesian  race  — 
Seven  millions  of  Paddies,  face  to  face; 
And,  seizing  that  magic  wand,  himself, 
Which  erst  thy  conjurors  left  on  the  shelf, 
Transforros  the  boyi  of  the  Boyne  and 

Liffey 
All  inXo  foreigners t  in  a  jiffy  — 

1  "  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
Tluit,  fikt  a  womndfii  tmaJke,  drafs  iu  slow 
length  along," 


Aliens,  outcasts,  every  soul  of  'em, 
Born  but  for  whips  and  chains,  the  whole 
of  'em! 

Never  in  short  did  parallel 
Betwixt  two  heroes  ^<f/  so  well ; 
And  amon^the  points  in  which  they  fit, 
There  's  one,  dear  Bob,  I  can't  omit. 
That  hacking,  hectoring  blade  of  thine 
Dealt  muck  in  the  Domdamel  line;^ 
And  \  is  but  rendering  justice  due. 
To  say  that  ours  and  his  lory  crew 
Damn  Daniel  most  devoutly  too. 

RIVAL  TOPICS.* 

AN  BXTRAVAGANZA. 

Oh  Wellington  and  Stephenson, 

Oh  morn  and  evening  papers, 
TimeSf  Herald^  Courier^  Olobe^  and  Sun^ 
When  will  ye  cease  our  ears  to  stun 

With  these  two  heroes'  capers? 
Still  **  Stephenson  "  and  **  Wellington,** 

The  everlasting  two !  — 
Still  doomed,  from  rise  to  set  of  sun, 
To  hear  what  mischief  one  has  done. 

And  l'  other  means  to  do:  — 
What  bills  the  banker  past  to  friends, 

But  never  meant  to  pay ; 
What  Bills  the  other  wight  intends. 

As  honest,  in  their  way;  — 
Bills,  payable  at  distant  sight. 

Beyond  the  (irecian  kalends. 
When  all  good  deeds  will  come  to  light, 
When  Wellinrjton  will  do  what  *»  right. 

And  Rowland  pay  his  balance. 

To  catch  the  banker  all  have  sought. 

But  still  the  rt>gue  unhurt  is; 
While  t*  other  juggler  —  who  'd    have 

thought  ? 
Tho*  slippery  lont^,  has  just  been  caught 

By  old  Airhl)i^h()p  Curtis;  — 
And,  such  the  power  of  pnpal  crook, 

The  crosier  scarce  had  quivered 
AlvMit  his  cars,  when,  lo !   the  Duke 

Was  of  a  Bull  delivered ! 


2  "  Vain  are  the  spells,  the  De'-trtwer 

TrcacK  the  IVund.initl  t'nor^* 

**  fkiLiha*''  a  Mcirkil  Romance. 

3  The  date  of  this  squib  must  hare  been,  I 
think,  atxMit  182.V9. 
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Sir  Richard  Birnie  doth  decide 

That  Rowland  **  must  be  mad,*' 
In  private  coach,  with  crest,  to  ride, 

When  chaises  could  be  had. 
And  t*  other  hero,  all  agree, 

St  Luke's  will  soon  arrive  at. 
If  thus  he  shows  off  publiclyp 

When  he  might  pass  in  private. 
Oh  Wellington,  oh  Stephenson, 

Ye  ever -boring  pair. 
Where'er  I  sit,  or  stand,  or  run, 

Ye  haunt  me  every  where. 
Tho'  Job  had  patience  tough  enough, 

Such  duplicates  would  try  it; 
Till  one  's  turned  out  and  t'  other  off, 

We  shan't  have  peace  or  quiet. 
But  small  's  the  chance  that  Law   af- 
fords — 

Such  folks  are  daily  let  off; 
And,  'twixt  the  old  Bailey  and  the  Lords, 

They  both,  I  fear,  will  get  off. 


THE  BOY  STATESMAN. 

BY  A  TORY. 

"  That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

Matthtvn  at  Home. 

Ah,  Tories  dear,  our  ruin  is  near, 

With  Stanley  to  help  us,  we  can't  but 
fall; 
Already  a  warning  voice  I  hear, 
Like  the  late  Charles  Matthews*  croak 
in  my  ear, 
"  That  boy  —  that  boy  '11  be  the  death 
of  you  all.** 


He  will,  God  help  us!  —  not  even  Scri- 
blerius 
In  the  **  Art  of  Sinking  **  his  match 
could  be; 
And  our  case  is  growing  exceeding  seri- 
ous, 
For,  all  being  in  the  same  boat  as  he, 
If  down  my  Lord  goes,  down  go  we. 
Lord  Baron  Stanley  and  Company, 
As  deep  in  Oblivion's  swamp  below 
As  such  **  Masters  Shallow  "  well  could 

go; 
And  where  we  shall  all  both  low  and 

high, 
Embalmed  in  mud,  as  forgotten  lie 
As  already  doth  Graham  of  Netherby  1 


But  that  boy,  that  boy !  —  there  's  t  tale 

I  know. 
Which  in  talking  of  him  comes  h-propn. 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  an  only  son. 
And  a  foolish  lad  was  that  only  one, 
And  Sir  Thomas  said  one  day  to  his 

wife, 
"  My  dear,  I  can't  but  wish  you  joy, 
**  For  you  prayed  for  a  boy,  and  you  now 

have  a  boy, 
♦*  Who  *11  continue  a  boy  to  the  end 

of  his  life." 

Even  such  is  our  own  distressing  lot, 
With  the  ever-young  statesman  we  have 

got;  — 
Nay  even  still  worse ;  for  Master  More 
Was  n't  more  a  youth  than  he  'd  been 

before. 
While   ours    such    power    of    boyhood 

shows, 
That  the  older  he  gets  the  more  juvenile 

he  grows, 
And  at  what  extreme  old  ace  he  '11  close 
His     schoolboy    course,    heaven    only 

knows;  — 
Some  century  hence,  should  he  reach  so 

far. 
And   ourselves  to   witness  it  heaven 

condemn. 
We   shall   find   him  a  sort   of   cub  Old 

Parr, 
A  whipper-snapper  Methusalem; 
Nay,  even  should  he  make  still  longer 

stay  of  it. 
The  boy  '11  want  judgment^  even  to  the 

day  of  it ! 
Meanwhile,  *t   is  a   serious,  sad   inflic- 
tion; 
And  day  and  night  with  awe  I  recall 
The  late  Mr.  Matthews'  solemn  predic- 
tion, 
•*  That  boy  *ll  be  the  death,  the  death  of 

you  all." 

LETTER 

FROM   LARRY  0*BRANIGAN  TO  THB  REV. 
MURTAGH  O'MULUGAN. 

Arrah,  where  were^tfw,  Murthagb,  that 
beautiful  day  ?  — 
Or  how  came  it  your  riverence  was 
laid  on  the  shelf. 
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^^Ticn  that   poor   craytbur,  Bobby  —  as 
you  were  away  — 
Had  to  make  twice  as  big  a  Tom-fool 
ol  himself, 

TroCb,  it  was  n*t  at  all  civil  to  lave  in  the 
Inrch 
A  boy  so   desarving   your   tindh'rest 
affection;  — 
Too  sach  iligant  Siamase  twins  of   the 
Church, 
As  Bob  and  yourself,  ne'er  should  cut 
the  connection. 

If  thus  in  two  different  directions  you 
pull, 
'Faith,  they  Ml  swear  that  yourself  and 
your  rivcrend  brother 
Are  like  those  quare  foxes,  in  Gregory's 
Bull, 
Whose  tails  were  joined  one  way,  while 
they  lookt  another!^ 

Och  West  be  he,  whosomdever  he  be. 
That  helpt  soft  Magee  to  that  Bull  of 
a  Letther ! 
Not  even  my  own  self,  tho'  I  sometimes 
make  free 
At  such  bull-manufacture,  could  make 
him  a  betther. 

To  be  sure,  when  a  lad  takes  io  /orgiH\ 
this  way. 
'TIS  a  tbrick  he  's   much  timpted  to 
carry  on  gayly; 
Till,  at  last,  his  '*  injanious  devices,"* 
Show  him  up,  not  at   Exether  Hall, 
but  the  Child  Bailey. 

That  parsons  should  forge  thus  appears 
mighty  odd. 
And  (as  if  somethin'  •*  odd"  in  their 
M/imes,  too,  must  be,) 
Omr  forger,  of  ould,  was  a  riverend  Dod, 
While   a   riverend    Todd 's    now   his 
match,  to  a  T.* 

1  "  Ydtt  will  increase  the  enmity  with  which 
tliey  are  regarded  by  their  associates  in  hereby, 
Oms  tyinc  these  foxes  by  the  utls.that  their  faces 
May  tcodin  opposite  directions/' —  Bob's  /Jm//, 
Ksd  ac  Exeter  Hall,  July  14. 

3  "  An  tnfenioos  device  of  my  learned  friend." 
-Boa's  LeiUr  to  SioMdmni. 

3  Had  I  consulted  only  my  own  wishes,  I 
•tovtd  not  hair*  allowed  this  hasty  attack  on  Dr. 


But,  no  matther  wAo  did  it  all  blessins 
betide  him. 
For  dishin'  up  Bob,  in  a  manner  so 
nate; 
And  there  wanted   but  you,  Murthagh 
'vourneen,  beside  him. 
To  make  the  whole  grand  dish  of  *«//- 
calf  complate. 

MUSINGS  OF   AN   UNREFORMED 
PEER. 

Of  all  the  odd  plans  of  this  monstrously 
queer  age. 

The  oddest  is  that  of  reforming  the  peer- 
age;— 

Just  as  if  we,  great  dons,  with  a  title  and 
star. 

Did  not  get  on  exceedingly  well  as  we 
are. 

And  perform  all  the  functions  of  noodles 
by  birth 

As  completely  as  any  born  noodles  on 
earth. 

How  acres  descend,  is  in  law-books  dis- 
played. 

But  we  as  wisezcrcs  descend,  ready 
made; 

And  by  right  of  our  rank  in  Debrett's 
nomenclature. 

Are  all  of  us  born  legislators  by  nature;  — 

Like  ducklings  to  water  instinctively 
taking. 

So  we  with  like  quackery  take  to  law- 
making; 

And  (jod  forbid  any  reform  should  come 
!  o'er  us. 

To  make  us  more  wise  than  otir  sires 
were  before  us. 

The  Egyptians  of  old  the  same  policy 

knew  — 
If  your  sire  was  a  cook,  you  must  be  a 

cook  too: 

Todd  to  hare  made  its  appearance  in  this  Collec- 
tion ;  beit>R  now  fully  coMMnccd  that  th<*  ch  f^c 
bn>ught  AR.un^t  that  rr\er»rnd  eenticman  of  in- 
tending to  pi>5  off  A.S  ccnuinc  ni^  fAOv^u^  nunk 
PajviI  f  .ettcr  w  i^  .ilto«cth»-r  unfoui  Ard.  Fi".!i»(» 
it  to  l»c  the  wi»h.  lumtvcr.  ot  m\  r-xerend  tnend 
— as  I  Atn  novs  glad  to  \yc  fvcrniittcil  u>  caW  '  im  — 
that  both  the  wrong  and  the  reparano'i,  tho  «  Me 
and  the  Patintxle,  shf<uld  be  thu^  pi  iced  in  iuxta- 
position,  I  h»ve  thoucht  it  but  due  to  him  to 
comply  wuh  his  request. 
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Thus  making,  from  father  to  son,  a  good 
trade  of  it, 

Poisoners  by  right  (so  no  more  could  be 
said  of  it), 

The  cooks  like  our  lordships  a  pretty 
mess  made  of  it; 

While,  famed  for  conservative  stomachs, 
the  Egyptians 

Without  a  wry  face  bolted  all  the  pre- 
scriptions. 


It  is  true,  we  Ve  among  us  some  peers  of 

the  past, 
Who  keep  pace  with  the  present  most 

awfully  fast  — 
Fruits  that  ripen  beneath  the  new  light 

now  arising 
With  speed  that  to  kj,  old  conserves,  is 

surprising. 
Conserves,  in  whom  —  potted,  for  grand- 
mamma uses  — 
^T  would  puzzle  a  sunbeam  to  find  any 

juices. 
*T  is  true  too,  I  fear,  midst  the  general 

movement. 
Even  our  House,  God  help  it,  is  doomed 

to  improvement, 
And  all  its  live  furniture,  nobly  descended 
But  sadly  worn  out,  must  be  sent  to  be 

mended. 
With  movables  'mong  us,  like  Brougham 

and  like  Durham, 
No  wonder  t\Qx\  fixtures  should  learn  to 

bestir  *em; 
And   distant,  ye  gods,  be  that  terrible 

day, 
When  —  as  playful   Old   Nick,   for   his 

pastime,  they  say. 
Flies  off  with  old  houses,  sometimes,  in 

a  storm  — 
So  ours  may  be  whipt  off,  some  night, 

by  Reform; 
And  as  up,  like  Loretto's  famed  house,i 

thro*  the  air, 
Not    angels,    but    devils,    our  lordships 

shall  bear. 
Grim,  radical  phiztes,  unused  to  the  sky. 
Shall  flit  round,  like  cherubs,  to  wish  us 

"good -by,** 

1  The  Casa  Santa  ^  suoposed  to  have  b«en 
carried  by  angels  through  Uic  air  from  Galilee  to 
Italy. 


While  perched  up  on  clouds  little  imps  of 

plebeians. 
Small  Grotes  and  O'Connells,  shall  sing 

lo  Paeans. 

THE 
REVEREND   PAMPHLETEER. 

A   ROMANTIC   BALLAD. 

Oh,  have  you  heard  what  bapt  of  late? 

If  not,  come  lend  an  ear, 
While  sad  I  state  the  piteous  fate 

Of  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

All  praised  his  skilful  jockeyship, 

Loud  rung  the  Tory  cheer. 
While  away,  away,  with  spur  and  whip, 

Went  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

The  nag  he  rode  —  how  could  it  err  ? 

T  was  the  same  that  took,  last  year, 
That  wonderful  jump  to  Ejceter 

With  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  wise  men  say, 
The  course  he  will  take  is  clear; 

And  in  that  direction  lay  the  way 
Of  the  Reverend  •Pamphleteer. 

**  Stop,  stop,**  said  Truth,  but  vain  her 
cry  — 

Left  far  away  in  the  rear. 
She  heard  but  the  usual  gay  **Good-by  ** 

From  her  faithless  Pamphleteer. 

You  may  talk  of  the  jumps  of  Homers 
gods, 

When  cantering  o'er  our  sphere  — 
I  'd  liack  for  a  bounce,  'gainst  any  odds, 

This  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

But  ah !  what  tumbles  a  jockey  bath ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  career, 
A  file  of  the  Times  lay  right  in  the  ptth 

Of  the  headlong  Pamphleteer. 

Whether  he  tript  or  shyed  thereat, 

Doth  not  so  clear  appear: 
But  down  he  came,  as  his  sermons  flat  — 

This  Reverend  Pamphleteer  1 

Lord  King  himself  could  scarce  desire 
To  see  a  spiritual  Peer 
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Fall  much  more  detd,  in  the  dirt  and 
mire, 
Than  did  this  Pamphleteer. 

Yet  pitying  parsons  many  a  day 

Shall  vi>»it  his  silent  bier, 
And,  thinking  the  while  of  Stanhope,  say 

"  Poor  dear  old  Pamphleteer ! 

**  He  has  fioisht  at  last  his  busy  span, 
**  And  now  lifs  coolly  here  — 

**  As  often  he  did  in  life,  good  man, 
"  Good,  Reverend  Pamphleteer  1  '* 

A   RECENT  DIALOGUE. 

1825. 
A  BISHOP  and  a  bold  dragoon. 

Both  heroes  in  their  way, 
Did  thus,  of  late,  one  afternoon, 

Cnto  each  other  say:  — 
"Dear  bishop,'* quote  the  brave  huzzar, 

**  As  nobmly  denies 
"  That  you  a  wise  logician  are, 

"  And  I  am  —  otherwise, 
**  'Tis  fit  that  in  this  question,  we 

"  Stick  each  to  his  own  art  — 
"That/^wrj  should  be  the  sophistry, 

**  And  min^  \\v^  Ji^hting  part. 
"  My  creed,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 

**  Like  that  of  Wellington, 
"  To  whom  no  harlot  comes  amiss, 

**  Save  her  of  Babylon  ;  * 
'*  And  when  we  *re  at  a  loss  for  words, 

••  If  laughing  reasoners  flout  us, 
"  For   lack   of   sense    we  'U   draw    our 
swords  — 

"  ITie  sole  thing  sharp  about  us.**  — 

"  Dear  bold  dragoon,"  the  bishop  said, 

**  *  Tis  true  for  war  thou  art  meant; 
•'And     reasoning  —  bless     that    dandy 
head! 

**  Is  not  in  thy  department. 
**  So  leave  the  argument  to  me  — 

•*  And,  when  my  holy  labor 
**  Hath  lit  the  fires  of  bigotry, 

**  Thou  'It  poke  them  with  thy  sabre. 
•*  From  pulpit  and  from  scntry-l>ox, 

'*  We  *U  make  our  joint  attacks, 

1  cui  wulim  mtrttrix  dUpticuit  pr^ttr  Bahy- 


**  I  at  the  head  of  my  Cassocks^ 

"And  you,  of  your  Cossacks, 
"89   here    *f   your   health,   my    brave 
huzzar, 

**  My  exquisite  old  fighter  — 
**  Success  to  bigotry  and  war, 

**  The  musket  and  the  mitre  I  ** 
Thus  prayed  the  minister  of  heaven  — 

While  York,  just  entering  then. 
Snored  out  (as  if  some  CUrk  had  given 

His  nose  the  cue)  **  Amen.'* 

THE  WELLINGTON  SPA. 

"And  drink  oblivion  to  our  woes.** 

Anna  Matilda. 
iSa9. 
Talk  no  more  of  your  Cheltenham  and 
Harrowgate  springs, 
*T  is  from  Lethi  we  now  our  potations 
must  draw; 
Your  I. (the  's  a  cure   for  —  all  possible 
things. 
And   the  doctors  have  named  it  the 
Wellington  Spa. 

Other  physical  waters  but  cure  you  in 
part; 
One  cobbles  your  gout  —  f  other  mends 
your  digestion  — 
Some  settle   your  stomach,  but   this  — 
bless  your  heart !  — 
It  will  settle  for  ever  your  Catholic 
Question. 

Unlike   too    the   potions   in   fashion   at 
present. 
This  Wellington  nostrum,  restoring  by 
stealth, 
So  purges  the  memory  of  all  that  's  un- 
pleasant, 
That   patients  forget  themselves   into 
rude  health. 

For  instance,  the  inventor  —  his  having 
once  said 
**  He  should  think  himself  mad  if  at 
any  ofu's  call, 
**  He  l)ecamc  what  he  is  "  —  is  so  purytni 
from  his  head 
That   he  now  d(K*s   n't   think    he  's  a 
madman  at  alL 
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Of  course,   for  your   memories  of  very 
long  standing  — 
Old  chronic  diseases  that   date  l)|ick 
undaunted 
To  Brian  Boroo  and  Fitx-Stephens*  first 
landing — 
A  devil  of  a  dose  of  the  Lethe  is  wanted. 

But  even  Irish  patients  can  hardly  regret 
An   oblivion   so   much  in   their   own 
native  style, 
So  conveniently  planned  that,  whate*er 
they  forget. 
They  may  go  on  remembering  it  still 
all  the  while  I  * 

A  CHARACTER. 

1834. 
Half  Whig,  half  Tory,  like  those  mid- 
way things, 
*Twixt  bird  and  beast,  that  by  mistake 

have  wings; 
A  mongrel  Statesman,  'twixt  two  factions 

nurst, 
Who,  of   the  faults  of  each,  combines 

the  worst  — 
The   Tory's    loftiness,    the   Whigling*s 

sneer, 
The  leveller's  rashness,  and  the  bigot's 

fear: 
The  thirst  for  meddling,  restless  still  to 

show 
How     Freedom's    clock,     repaired    by 

Whigs,  will  go; 
The   alarm  when   others,  more   sincere 

than  they. 
Advance  the  hands  to  the  true  time  of 

day. 

By  Mother  Church,  high-fed  and  haughty 

dame, 
The  boy  was  dandled,  in  his  dawn  of 

fame; 
Listening,    she    smiled,    and    blest    the 

flippant  tongue 
On  which  the  fate  of  unborn  tithe-pigs 

hung. 
Ah  !  who  shall  paint  the  grandam's  grim 

dismay, 

1  The  only  parallel  I  know  to  this  sort  of 
oblivion  is  to  be  found  in  a  line  of  the  late  Mr. 
R.  P.  Knight  — 

"  The  pleasing  memory  of  things  forgot." 


When   loose   Reform   enticed  her   boy 

away; 
When  shockt  she   beard  him  ape  the 

rabble's  tone. 
And  in  Old  Sarum's  fate  foredoom  her 

own! 
Groaning  she  cried,  while  tears  rolled 

down  her  cheeks, 
"Poor,   glib-tongued   youth,  he  means 

not  what  he  speaks. 
**  Like  oil  at  top,  these  Whig  professions 

flow, 
**  But,   pure    as    lymph,    runs   Toryism 

below. 
''Alas!    that  tongue  should  start  thus 

in  the  race, 
**  Ere  mind  can  reach  and  regulate  its 

pace!  — 
"  For,  once  outstript   by  tongue,  poor, 

lagging  mind, 
**  At  every  step,  still  further  limps  be- 
hind. 
"But,   bless    the    boy!  —  whate'n  his 

wandering  be, 
"  Still  turns  his  heart  to  Toryism  and  me. 
"  Like  those  odd  shapes,  portrayed  io 

Dante's  lay,* 
"  With   heads   fixt  on,  the  wrong  and 

backward  way, 
"His   feet   and   eyes   pursue  a  diverse 

track, 
"  While  those  march  onward,  these  \vk 

fondly  back." 
And  well  she  knew  him  —  well  foresaw 

the  day. 
Which  now  hath  come,  when  snatched 

from  Whigs  away. 
The  self -same  changeling  drops  the  mask 

he  wore. 
And   rests,  restored,   in  granny's  arms 

once  more. 

But  whither  now,  mixt  brood  of  modem 

light 
And  ancient  darkness,  canst  thou  benil 

thy  flight? 
Tried   by  both   factions  and  to  neither 

true. 
Feared  by  the  old  school,  langht  at  by 

the  ne^v  ; 

2  "  Che  dalU  rent  era  tomato  V  mita, 
t£  indkhro  vtnir  licmttveMm, 
Ftr£hi  V  vtder  duumzi  trm  Isr  UL^ 
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For  this  too  feeble  and  for  that  too  rash. 
This  wanting  more  of  6re,  that  less  of 

flash. 
Lone  shalt  thou  stand,  in  isolation  cold, 
Betwixt   two  worlds,  the  new  one  and 

the  old, 
A  small  and  **  vext  Bermoothes,'*  which 

the  eye 
Of  venturous  seaman  sees — and  passes 

by. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 
To  Tim  Aia  of  "  Unportunats  Miss  Bailsy.*' 

Not  long  in  bed  had  Lyndhurst  lain, 

>\l)en,  as  his  lamp  burned  dimly, 
The  ghosts  of  corporate  bodies  slain, ^ 

Stood  by  his  bedside  grimly. 
Dead  aldermen  who  once  could  feast, 

But  now,  themselves,  are  fed  on, 
And  skeletons  of  mayors  deceased, 
This  doleful  chorus  led  on :  — 
••  Oh  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
"Unmerciful  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
••  Corpses  we, 
"  All  burkt  by  thee, 
"  Unmerdful  Lord  Lyndhurst !  " 

"Avaunt,   ye    frights!"    his    Lordship 
cried* 
"  Ye  look  most  glum  and  whitely.'* 
«•  Ah,  Lyndhurst  dear !  "  the  frights  re- 
plied, 
**  You  'Te  used  us  unpolitely. 
**  And  now,  ungrateful  man !  to  drive 

•*  Dead  bodies  from  your  door  so, 
**  Who  quite  corrupt  enough,  alive, 
**  You  *ve  made  by  death  still  more  so. 
"Oh,  Ex-Chancellor. 
•*  Destructive  Ex-Chancellor, 
**  See  thy  work, 
**Thou  second  Burke, 
"  Destructive  Ex-Chancellor !  ** 

Bold  Lyndhurst  then,  whom  naught  could 
keep 
Awake  or  surely  that  would, 
Cried    "  Curse    you    all  *»  —  fell    fast 
asleep  — 

1  Referring  to  the  Bne  Uken  bv  Lord  Lynd- 
kont,  00  the  question  <^  Municipal  Refonn. 


And  dreamt  of  •*  Small  v,  Attwood." 
While,   shockt,   the    bodies   flew   down 
stairs, 
But  courteotffs  in  their  panic 
Precedence  gave  to  ghosts  of  mayors, 
And  corpses  alder  manic. 

Crying,  **Oh,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
"  That  terrible  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
••  Not  Old  Scratch 
**  Himself  could  match 
"That  terrible  Lord  Lyndhurst.** 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  DE- 
STRUCTIVE PR0K)SIT10NS 
OF  THE  TORIES.* 

BY  A  COMMON-COUNCILMAN. 

183$. 
I  SAT  me  down  in  my  easy  chair. 

To  read,  as  usual,  the  morning  papers; 
But  —  who   shall    describe   my  look  of 

despair. 
When  I  came  to  Lefroy's  **  destruc- 
tive** capers! 
That  he  —  that,  of  all  live  men,  Lefroy 
Should   join   in   the  cry  **  Destroy,  de« 

slroy!  ** 
Who,  even  when  a  babe,  as  I  've  heard 

said, 
On  Orange  conserve  was  chiefly  fed. 
And  never,  till  now,  a  movement  made 
That  was  n't  mo«;t  manfully  retrograde ! 
Only  think  —  to  sweep  from  the  light  of 

day 
Mayors,  maces,  criers  and  wigs  away; 
To  annihilate  —  never  to  rise  again  — 
A  whole  generation  of  aldermen. 
Nor    leave   them   even   the   accustomed 

tolls. 
To    keep     together     their     bodies    and 

souls !  — 
At  a  time  too  when  snug  posts  and  places 
Are  falling  away  from  us  one  by  one. 
Crash  —  crash  —  like  the  mummy-cases 

BeUoni,  in  Egypt,  sat  upon. 
Wherein  lay  pickled,  in  state  sublime. 
Conservatives  of  the  ancient  time;  — 
To  choose  such  a  moment  to  overset 
The  few  snug  nuisances  left  us  yet; 

2  These  verse*  were  written  in  reference  to 

the  BiW  brought  in  at  this  time,  for  the  reform  ol 

Cor;K»niiion$,   and    ihe   sweeping    anjcndnients 

pr.>^M>«^d  by    l>ord    I,y"dhur»t  and  other  Tory 

'   rcers,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  measure. 
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To    add    to    the    ruin    that    round    us 

reigns, 
By  knocking  out  mayors*  and  town-clerks' 

brains;  * 

By  dooming  all  corporate  bodies  to  fall, 
Till  they  leave  at  last  no  bodies  at  all  — 
Naught  but  the  ghosts  of  by-gone  glory, 
Wrecks  of  a  world  that  once  was  Tory  !  — 
Where    pensive    criers,    like    owls    un- 

blest. 
Robbed  of  their  roosts,  shall  still  hoot 

o'er  them; 
Nor  mayors  shall  know  where  to  seek  a 

nesty 
Till  Gaily  Knight  shall  find  one  for 

them;  — 
Till  mayors  and  kings,  with  none  to  rue 

*em, 
Shall  perish  all  in  one  common  plague ; 
And    the     sovereigns    of     Belfast     and 

Tuam 
Must  join  their  brother,  Charles  Dix, 

at  Prague. 

Thus  mused  I,  in  my  chair,  alone, 
(As  above  described)  till  doiy  grown. 
And  nodding  assent  to  my  own  opinions, 
I  found  myself  borne  to  sleep's  domin- 
ions. 
Where,  lo !  before  my  dreaming  eyes, 
A  new  House  of  Commons  appeared  to 

rise. 
Whose  living  contents,  to  fancy's  survey, 
Seemed  to  me  all  turned  topsy-turvy  — 
A  jumble  of  polypi  —  nobody  knew 
Which    was    the    head    or    which    the 

queue. 
Ilere^  Inglis,  turned  to  a  sans-culotte. 
Was  dancing  the  hays  with  Hume  and 

Grote; 
There ^  ripe  for  riot.  Recorder  Shaw 
Was  learning  from  Roebuck  *'  ^a-ira;" 
While  Stanley  and  Graham,  as  poissarde 

wenches. 
Screamed    **  h-bas  !  "    from    the    Tory 

benches; 
And    Peel    and    O'Connell,    cheek    by 

jowl. 
Were  dancing  an  Irish  carmagnole. 

The  Lord  preserve  us !  — if  dreams  come 

true, 
What  fj  thb  hapless  realm  to  do? 


ANTICIPATED  MEETING  OF  THE 
BRITISH   ASSOCIATION  IN 

THE  YEAR   1836. 

1836. 
After    some    observations    from    Dr. 

M'Grig 
On  that  fossile  reliquium  called  Petrified 

Wig, 
Or  PerruquoUthus  —  a  specimen  rare 
Of    those   wigs    made    for   antediluvian 

wear. 
Which,  it  seems,  stood  the  Flood  without 

turning  a  hair  — 
Mr.   Tomkins   rose    up,    and   requested 

attention 
To  facts  no  less  wondrous  which  he  had 

to  mention. 

Some  large  fossil  creatures  had  lately 
been  found, 

Of  a  species  no  longer  now  seen  above 
ground. 

But  the  same  (as  to  Tomkins  most  clearly 
appears) 

With  those  animals,  lost  now  for  hun- 
dreds of  years, 

Which  our  ancestors  used  to  call  *'  Bish- 
ops "  and  "  Peers," 

But  which  Tomkins  more  erudite  names 
has  bestowed  on. 

Having  called  the  Peer  fossil  the  Arw- 
tocratodon,^ 

And,  finding  much  food  under  t'  other 
one's  thorax. 

Has  christened  that  creature  the  Episco- 
pus  Vorax. 

Lest  the  savantes  and   dandies  should 

think  this  all  fable, 
Mr.  Tomkins  most  kindly  produced,  on 

the  table, 
A  sample  of  each  of  these  species  of 

creatures. 
Both  tolerably  human,  in  structure  and 

features. 
Except  that  the  Episcopus  seems.  Lord 

deliver  us  1 
To  've  been  carnivorous  as  well  as  gr a» 

nivorous; 

1  A  term  formed  on  the  model  ol  the  MaMo- 
don,  etc. 
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And  Tomkins,  on  learching  its  stomach, 
foond  there 

Lar^  lumps,  such  as  no  modern  stomach 
could  bear. 

Of  a  substance  called  Tithe,  upon  which, 
as  *t  is  said, 

Tne  whole  Genui  CUritum  formerly 
fed; 

And  which  baring  lately  himself  decom- 
pounded, 

Ju-kt  to  see  what  *t  was  made  of,  he  actu- 
ally found  it 

Composed  of  all  possible  cookable  things 

That  e*er  tript  upon  trotters  or  soared 
upon  wings  — 

All  products  of  earth,  both  gramineous, 
herbaceous, 

Hordeaceous,  fabaceous  and  eke  farina- 
ceous. 

All  clubbing  their  quotas,  to  glut  the 
oesophagus 

Of  this  erer  greedy  and  grasping  Ti- 
ihophagus.* 

"Admire,"  exclaimed  Tomkins,  "the 
kind  dispensation 

**  By  Proridence  shed  on  this  much -fa- 
vored nation, 

••  In  sweeping  so  ravenous  a  race  from 
the  earth, 

"That  might  else  have  occasioned  a 
general  dearth  — 

"  And  thus  burying  *em,  deep  as  even 
J<>e   Hume  would  sink   'em, 

"  With  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Paloeo- 
rynchum, 

"And  other  queer  cidnumt  things, 
under  ground  — 

"  Not  forgetting  that  fossilized  youth,' 
so  renowned, 

"  Who  lived  just  to  witness  the  Deluge 
—  was  gratified 

"  Much  by  the  sight,  and  has  since  been 
found  Uratified !'' 

This  picturesque  touch — quite  in  Tom- 

kins's  way  — 
Galled  forth  from  the  savantes  a  general 

hurrah; 

I  The  todlofical  term  for  a  tithe-«atcr. 

S  The  nun  foood  by  Scheuchzer,  and  suiv 
po<td  by  htm  to  have  witnessed  the  Doluge 
l^htmm  dUmfH  Usits**),  but  who  turned  oji,  I 
aa  torry  to  say,  to  be  merely  a  great  liuni. 


While  inquiries  among  them  went  rap- 
idly round, 
As   to   where  this  young  stratified  man 

could  be-  found. 
The  "  learned  Theban*s  "  discourse  next 

as  livelily  flowed  on. 
To  sketch  t*  other  wonder,  the  Ar/jiocra- 

todon — 
An  animal,  differing   from  most  human 

creatures 
Not  so  much  in  speech,  inward  structure 

or  features, 
As  in  having  a  certain  excrescence,  T. 

said, 
Which  in  form  of  a  coronet  grew  from 

its  head. 
And   devolved    to   its   heirs,    when    the 

creature  was  dead; 
Nor   mattered   it,    while  this   heir-loom 

was  transmitted. 
How  unfit  were  the  htads^  so  the  coronet 

fitted. 

He  then  mentioned  a  strange  zoological 
fact, 

Whose  announcement  appeared  much  ap- 
plause to  attract. 

In  France,  said  the  learned  professor, 
this  race 

Had  so  noxious  become,  in  some  centu- 
ries* space. 

From  their  numlxrs  and  strength,  that 
the  land  was  o'errun  with  'em, 

Every  one's  question  being,  **  What  *s 
to  be  done  with   *em  ?  ** 

When,  lo !  certain  knowing  ones  — • 
iavaniy    mayhap. 

Who,  like  Bucklnnd's  deep  followers, 
understcx^d  tr^ip^^ 

Slyly  hintetl  that  naught  up<m  earth  vias 
so  good 

For  AWUocratodons,  when  rampant  and 
rude. 

As  to  stop  or  curtail  thei*-  allowance  of 

f(KKi. 

This  expedient  was  tried  and  a  proof  h 

afft>rds 
Of    the    effect  that  short  commons  wili 

have  upon  lords; 
For  this  ifvhole  race  of  bipeds,  one  fine 

summer's  morn, 

3  ParttcuUrly  lh«  lonnatkra  called    Trtm*^ 
tion  Trap. 
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Shed  their  coronets,  just  as  a  deer  sheds 
his  horn, 

And  the  moment  these  gewgaws  fell  off, 
they  became 

Quite  a  new  sort  of  creature  —  so  harm- 
less and  tame, 

That  zoologists  might,  for  the  first  time, 
maintain  'em 

To  be  near  akin  to  ihegenius  humanum^ 

And  the  experiment,  tried  so  successfully 
then, 

Should  be  kept  in  remembrance  when 
wanted  again. 


SONGS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

No.   I. 

LEAVE  ME  ALONE. 

A    PASTORAL   BALLAD. 

"  We  are  ever  standing  on  the  defensive.  All 
that  we  say  to  them  xs^  /eavf  us  alont*  The 
Established  Church  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  You  are  bound  to 
conform  to  this  constitution.  We  ask  of  you 
nothing  more ;  —  lei  us  aiont.^*  —  Letter  in  The 
Timet,  Nov.  1838. 

1838. 

Comb,  list  to  my  pastoral  tones. 

In  clover  my  shepherds  I  keep; 
My  stalls  are  well  furnisht  with  drones. 

Whose  preaching  invites  one  to  sleep. 
At  my  spirit  let  infidels  scoff, 

So  they  leave   but  the  substance  my 
own; 
For  in  sooth  I  *m  extremely  well  off 

If  the  world  will  but  let  me  alone. 

Dissenters  are  grumblers,  we  know;  — 

Tho*  excellent  men  in  their  way. 
They  never  like  things  to  be  so^ 

Let  things  be  however  they  may. 
But  dissenting  's  a  trick  I  detest; 

And  besides  'I  is  an  axiom  well  known. 
The  creed  that  *s  best  paid  is  the  best, 

If  the  i//ipaid  would  let  it  alone. 

To  me,  I  own,  very  surprising 

Your  Newmans  and  Puseys  all  seem, 
Who  start  first  with  rationalizing. 

Then  jump  to  the  other  extreme. 
Far  better,  *twixt  nonsense  and  sense, 

A  nice  hnlf-yNzy  concern,  like  our  own, 
Where  piety  's  mixt  up  with  pence. 

And  the  latter  are  ne^er  left  alone. 


Of  all  our  tormentors,  the  Press  is 

The  one  that  most  tears  us  to  bits; 
And  now,  Mrs.  Woolfrey's  "excesses'* 

Have  thrown  all  its  imps  into  fits. 
The  devils  have  been  at  us,  for  weeks. 

And  there  *s  no  saying  when  they  *!! 
have  done  ;  — 
Oh  dear !  how  I  wish  Mr.  Breeks 

Had  left  Mrs.  Woolfrey  alone ! 

If  any  need  pray  for  the  dead, 

'T  is  those  to  whom  post-obits  fall; 
Since  wisely  hath  Solomon  said, 

*T  is  •*  money  that  answereth  all." 
But  ours  be  the  patron«  who  live  :  — 

For,   once    in  their    glebe  they  arc 
thrown. 
The  dead  have  no  living  to  give, 

And  therefore  we  leave  them  aloDe. 

Tho'  in  morals  we  may  not  excel. 

Such  perfection  is  rare  to  be  had ; 
A  good  life  is,  of  course,  very  well, 

but  good  living  is  also  —  not  bad. 
And  when,  to  feed  earth-worms,  I  go, 

Let  this  epitaph  stare  from  my  stone, 
**  Here  lies  the  Right  Rev.  so  and  so; 

■"  Pass,  stranger,    and  —  leave    him 
alone." 

EPISTLE  FROM   HENRY  OF  EX- 
ETER TO  JOHN  OF  TUAM. 

Dear  John,  as  I  know,  like  our  brother 

of  London, 
You  've   sipt   of    all    knowledge,    boll- 
sacred  and  mundane. 
No  doubt,  in  some  ancient  Joe  Millet, 

you  *ve  read 
What   Cato,   that  cunning  old  Roman. 

once  said  — 
That  he  ne'er  saw  two  reverend  sotJih 

saycrs  meet. 
Let  it  be  where  it  might,  in  the  shrim 

or  the  street. 
Without    wondering    the    rogues,    mid 

their  solemn  grimaces, 
Did  n*t   burst  out   a   laughing  in  eadi 

other's  faces.* 
What  Cato  then  meant,  the'  't  is  so  long 

ago, 

1  mirari  se,  si  augw  emgwrtm  eu^kiemi  stk 
tem^aret  a.  risu. 
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Even  we  in  the  present  times  pretty  well 

know; 
Having  soothsayers  also,  who — sooth  to 

say,  John  — 
Are  no  better  in  some  points  than  those 

of  days  gone. 
And  a  pair  of  whom,  meeting  (between 

you  and  roe). 
Might  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  too  —  all 

lawn  tho'  they  be. 

Bat  this,   by  the  way  —  my  intention 

being  chiefly 
In  ihis,  my  first  letter,  to  hint  to  you 

briefly. 
That,  seeing  bow  lond  you  of   Tuum^ 

must  be. 
While  Meum  *%  at  all  times  the  main 

point  with  me. 
We  scarce  could  do  better  than  form  an 

alliance, 
To  set  these  sad  Anti-Church  times  at 

defiance: 
You,  John,  recollect,  being  still  to  em- 
bark. 
With  no  share  in  the  firm  but  your  title  * 

and  mark  ; 
Or  even  should  you  feel  in  your  grandeur 

inclined 
To  call  yourself  Pope,  why,  I  should  n't 

much  mind; 
While  mjr  church  as  usual  holds  fast  by 

your  Tnum, 
And  every  one  else*s,  to  make  it  all 

Saum. 

Thus  allied,  I  've   no  doubt   we  shall 

nicely  agree. 
As  no  twins  can  be  liker,  in  most  points, 

than  we; 
Both,  specimens  choice  of  that  mixt  sort 

of  beast, 
(Sec  Rev.  xiii.  i.)  a  political  priest; 

1  So  tpcUed  ia  thoM  andent  verstclet  which 
loka,  we  ttadtrfttaad,  f nqutntly  dunu :  — 
**  Had  every  one  Swmm, 
Yoa  wooldn*!  have  Tttttm, 
B«t  I  ehould  have  Meum, 
And  eiof  TV  ZVmn.** 
S  for  ht»  keepiac  the  title  he  may  quote  ch»- 
•Mal  aacfaority,  ae  Horace  caprcaely  sayt,  "  /^ 
tm^  wrwmrm  Tmrnm**  —  **  DtArU  PmS,    t .  jiv- 
—  CkrtmkU, 


Both   mettlesome   (hargers^   both   brisk 

pamphleteers. 
Ripe  and  ready  for  all  that  sets  men  by 

the  ears; 
And  I,  at  least  one,  who  would  scorn  to 

stick  longer 
By  any  given  cause  than  I  found  it  the 

stronger, 
And  who,  smooth  in  my  turnings,  as  if 

on  a  swivel. 
When  the  tone  ecclesiastic  won't  do,  try 

the  civil. 

In  short   (not  to  bore  jrou,  even  jure 

divine) 
We  've  the  same  cause  in  common,  John 

—  all  but  the  rhino; 
And  that  vulgar  surplus,  whate'er  it  may 

be, 
As  you  're  not  used  to  cash,  John,  you  'd 

best  leave  to  me. 
And  so,  without  form — as  the  postman 

won*t  tarry  — 
I  'm,  dear  Jack  of  Tuam, 
Yours, 

EXETBR  HaULY. 

SONG  OF  OLD  PUCK. 

"  And  thoee  thioft  do  best  pleaee  mt. 

That  befall  prepoaterously.** 
Puck  Junior,  Midtmmtmtr  Nigkft  Dremtm, 

Who  wants  old  Puck?  for  here  am  I, 
A  mongrel  imp,  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 
Ready  alike  to  crawl  or  fly; 
Now  in  the  mud,  now  in  the  air. 
And,  so  't  is  for  mischief,  reckless  where. 

As  to  my  knowledge,  there's  no  end 

to't, 
For,  where  I  haven't  it,  I  pretend  to't; 
And,  'stead  of  taking  a  learned  degree 
At  some  dull  university. 
Puck  found  it  handier  to  commence 
With  a  certain  share  of  impudence, 
Which   passes  one  off   as  learned  and 

clever, 
Beyond  all  other  degrees  whatever ; 
And  enables  a  man  of  lively  sconce 
To  be  Master  of  a//  the  Arts  at  once. 
No  matter  what  the  science  may  be  — 
Ethics,  Physics,  Theology, 
Mathematics,  Hydrostatics, 
Aerostatics  or  Pneumatics  ^ 
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'Whatever  it  be,  I  take  my  luck, 
*Tis  all  the  same  to  ancient  Puck; 
Whose   head  's  so  full  of  all  sorts  of 

wares, 
That  a  brother  imp,  old  Smugden,  swears 
If  I  had  but  of  law  a  little  smattering, 
I  *d  then  be  perfect  *  —  which  is  flattering. 

My  skill  as  a  linguist  all  must  know 
Who  met  me  abroad  some  months  ago ; 
(And  heard  me  47^<;a^  exceedingly,  too, 
In  the  moods  and  tenses  of  parle%  vous) 
When,  as  old  Chambaud*s  shade  stood 

mute, 
I  spoke  such  French  to  the  Institute 
As  puzzled  those  learned  Thebans  much, 
To   know   if   't  was    Sanscrit   or   High 

Dutch, 
And  PiigA/  have  past  with  the  unobserving 
As  one  of  the  unknown  tongues  of  Irving. 
As  to  my  talent  for  ubiquity, 
There  's  nothing  like  it  in  all  antiquity. 
Like  Mungo  (my  peculiar  care) 
•*  I  *m    here,    I  'm  dcre,   I  *m    ebery 

where.*** 

If  any  one  *s  wanted  to  take  the  chair 
Upon  any  subject,  any  where, 
Just  look  around,  and  —  Puck  is  there! 
When  slaughter 's  at  hand,  your  bird  of 

prey 
Is  never  known  to  be  out  of  the  way; 
And  wherever  mischief  *s  to  be  got, 
There  *s  Puck  instanter,  on  the  spot. 

Only  find  me  in  negus  and  applause. 
And  I  *m  your  man  for  any  cause. 
If  TOrong  the  cause,  the  more  my  delight; 
But  I  don't  object  to  it,  even  when  right y 
If  I  only  can  vex  some  old  friend  by  't; 
There  *s    Durham,    for    instance;  ' —  to 

worry  kim 
Fills  up  my  cup  of  bliss  to  the  brim ! 

(NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR.) 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  run  a  muck 
Can't  do  better  than  join  with  Puck. 
They'll  find  him  ban  diable — spite  of 
his  phiz  — 

1  Verbatim,  as  said.     This  tribute  it  only 
equalled  by  that  of  Talleyrand  to  hU  medical 

Inend,  Dr. :  " //  se   <oHne'tt  tn  tout ;    »t 

tnimt  nn  pen  tm  tnidecine** 

2  Song  In  "  The  Padlock.'* 


And,  in  fact,  his  great  ambition  is, 
While  playing  old  Puck  in  first-rate  style, 
To  be  thought  Robin  Good-fellow  all  the 
while. 


POLICE  REPORTS. 

CASE  OF  IMPOSTURE. 

Among  other  stray  flashmen  disposed  of, 
this  week. 
Was  a  youngster  named  Stanley,  gen- 
teelly connected. 
Who  has  lately  been  passing  off  coins  as 
antique. 
Which  have  proved  to  be  iham  ones, 
tho'  long  unsuspected. 

The  ancients,  our  readers  need  hardly  be 
told. 
Had  a  coin  they  called   "Talents," 
for  wholesale  demands; ' 
And  't  was  some  of  said  coinage  this 
youth  was  so  bold 
As  to  fancy  he  'd  got,  God  knows 
how,  in  his  hands. 

People  took  him,  however,  like  fools,  tt 
his  word; 
And  these  talents  (all  prized  at  his 
own  valuation,) 
Were  bid  for,  with  eagerness  even  more 
absurd 
Than  has  often  distinguisht  this  great 
thinking  nation. 

Talk  of  wonders  one  now  and  then  ices 
advertised, 
«♦  Black     swans  "  —  ••  Queen     Anne 
farthings"— or  even    *«a   child'f 
caul"— 
Much  and  justly  as  all  these  rare  objects 
are  prized, 
**  Stanley's  talents"   outdid  them  — 
swans,  farthings  and  all ! 

At  length  some  mistrust  of  this  com  got 
abroad; 
Even  quondam  believers  began  much 
to  doubt  of  it; 

3  For  an  account  of  the  coin  called  Tiknts  by 
the  andenls,  see  Bu«Ueus  d*  Axaft  wad  the  ocbtf 
writers  tU  R§  Nummaritt, 
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Some  niDg  it,  some  rubbed  it,  suspecting 
a  fraud  — 
And  the  hard  rubs  it  got  rather  took 
the  shine  out  of  it. 

Otbert,  wishing  to  break  the  poor  prodi- 
gy** fall, 
Said  *t  was  known  well  to  all  who  had 
studied  the  matter, 
That  th«  Greeks  had  not  only  great  tal- 
ents but  small^ 
And  those   found    on   the  youngster 
were  clearly  the  latter, 

AMiile  others  who  viewed  the  grave  farce 
with  a  grin  — 
Seeing  counterfeits  pass  thus  for  coin- 
age so  massy, 
By  way  of  a  hint  to  the  dolts  taken  in, 
Appropriately    quoted    Budieus   **  de 
Aue:' 

in  short,  the  whole  sham  by  degrees  was 
found  out, 
And  this  coin  which  they  chose  by 
such  fine  names  to  call. 
Proved  a  mere  lackered  article  —  showy, 
no  doubt. 
But,  ye  gods !  not  the  true  Attic  Tal- 
ent at  all. 


As  the  Impostor  was  still  young  enough 
to  repent, 
And,  besides,  had  some  claims  to  a 
grandee  connection, 
Their  Worships — considerate  for  once 
—  only  sent 
The    young    Thimblerig    off    to    the 
House  of   Correction. 


REFLECTIONS. 
Adoksssso  to  tmb  Author  op  ths  Akticlb 

OP   THB   ChUKCH    is    THS    LaST    Nt'MBKK    OP 

Th»  QmarUrly  Revirm, 
I  *ii  quite  of  your  mind;  — tho*  these 
Pats  cry  aloud 
That  they  *ve  got  **  too  much  Church,** 
*T  is  all  nonsense  and  stuff; 


1  The  taUmtwrn  tttarimm  and  the  taitnimm 
mitkum  appear  to  have  been  the  tame  coin. 


For  Church  is  like  Love,  of  which  Fi- 
garo vowed 
TluU  even  too  mmh  of  it  's  not  quite 
enough.' 

Ay  1  dose  them  with  parsons,  *t  will  cure 

all  their  ills; — 

Copy  Morison's  mode  when  from  pill- 
box undaunted  he 
Pours  thro*  the  patient  his  black-coated 
pills, 

Nor    cares    what     their    quality,    so 
there  *s  but  quantity. 

I  verily  think  *t  would  be  worth  Eng- 
land's while 
To  consider,  for  Paddy's  own  benefit, 
whether 
*T  would  not  be  as  well  to  give  up  the 
green  isle 
To  the  care,   wear  and  tear  of  the 
Church  altogether. 

The  Irish  are  well  used  to  treatment  so 
pleasant ; 
The    harlot    Church    gave    them    to 
Henry  Plantagcnct,' 
And  now  if  King  William  would  make 
them  a  present 
To  t'  other   chaste  lady — ye  Saints, 
just  imagine  it! 

Chief    Sees.,    Lord -Lieutenants,    Com- 
manders-in-chief, 
Might    then    all    he   culled  from   the 
episcopal    benches; 
While   colonels  in   black   would   afford 
some  relief 
From  the  hue  that  reminds  one  of  the 
old  scarlet  wench's. 

Think   how   fierce    at   a   chan^  (being 
practised    therein) 
The   Right  Reverend  BrigacVior  Phill- 
pt>tts  would  slash  on ! 
How  General  Blomfield,  thro'  thick  and 
thro'  thin. 
To  the  end  of  the  chapter  (or  chap- 
ters) would  dash  on ! 

3  Em /nit  tTsmewr,  tra^  m^mg  m*tti  Ms  «un« 

3  Grant  of   Ireland  to  Henry   II.  by  Pope 
Adriao. 
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For  in  one  point  alone  do  the  amply  fed 
race 
Of  bishops  to  beggars  similitude  bear  — 
That,  set  them  on  horseback,  in  full  stee- 
ple chase, 
And  they  Ml  ride,  if  not  pulled  up  in 
time  —  you  know  where. 


But,  bless  you !  in  Ireland,  that  matters 
not  much, 
Where  affairs  have  for  centuries  gone 
the  same  way; 
And  a  good  stanch  Conservative's  sys- 
tem is  such 
That  he   *d   back    even    Beelzebub's 
long-founded  sway. 

I  am   therefore,  dear   Quarterly^  quite 
of  your  mind;  — 
Church,   Church,  in   all  shapes,  into 
Erin  let 's  pour; 
And  the  more  she  rejecteth  our  medicine 
so  kind, 
The  more  let  's  repeat   it — «•  Black 
dose,  as  before.** 

Let  Coercion,  that  peace-maker,  go  hand 
in  hand 
With  demure-eyed  Conversion,  fit  sis- 
ter and  brother; 
And,  covering  with  prisons  and  churches 
the  land, 
All  that  won't  ^  to  ontt  we  '11  put  into 
the  other. 

For  the  sole,  leading  maxim  of  us  who  're 
inclined 
To  rule  over  Ireland,  not  well  but  re- 
ligiously. 
Is  to  treat  her  like  ladies  who  *ve  just 
been  confined 
(Or  who  ought  to  be  so),  and  to  church 
her  prodigiously. 

NEW  GRAND   EXHIBITION  OF 
MODELS 

OP  TH« 

TWO  HOUSES  OF  PARUAMBNT. 

Comb,  step  in,  gentlefolks,  here  ye  may 
view 
An  exact  and  natural  representation 


(Like  Siburn's  Model  of  Waterloo  >) 
Of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  this 
here  nation. 

There  they  are  —  all  cut  out  in  cork  — 
The  **  Collective  Wisdom  "  wondrous 
to  see; 
My  eyes!  when  all  them  beads  are  at 
work, 
What  a  vastly  weighty  consam  it  must 
be. 

As  for  the  "  wbdom,"  —  that  may  come 
anon; 
Tho',  to  say  truth,  we  sometimes  see 
(And  I  find  the  phenomenon  no  uncom- 
mon *un) 
A  man  who  *s  M.P.  with  a  head  that 's 
M.T. 

Our  Lords  are  rather  too  small,  't  is  true; 
But  they  do  well  enough  for  Cabinet 
shelves; 
And,  besides,  —  what  *s  a  man  with  cree- 
turs  to  do 
That  make  such  werry  small  figures 
themselves  ? 

There  —  don't    touch    those   lords,  my 
pretty  dears — (^  A  suit,) 
Curse   the  children !  —  this  comes  of 
reforming  a  nation: 
Those   meddling   young   brats  have  so 
damaged  my  peers, 
I  must  lay  in   more  cork  for  a  new 
creation. 

Them  yonder 's  our  bishops  —  **  to  whom 
much  is  given," 
And  who  're  ready  to  take  as  much 
more  as  you  please: 
The   seers   of  old   time  saw  visions  of 
heaven. 
But  these  holy  seers  see  nothing  bat 
Sees. 

Like  old  Atlas'  (the  chap,  in  Cheapside, 
there  below,) 
T  is  for  so  much  per  cent,  they  take 
heaven  on  their  shoulders; 

1  One  of  the  moM  interestiog  and  curioas  of 
all  the  exhibition*  of  the  day. 

2  The  sign  of  the  Inturance  Office  in  Cheap> 
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And  joy  't  b  to  know  that  old   High 
Church  and  Co., 
Tho'  not  capital  priests,  are  such  capi- 
tal-holders. 

There  's  one  on  *em,  Phillpotts,  who  now 
is  away, 
As  we  *re  having  him  filled  with  bum- 
bustible  stuff, 
Small  crackers  and  squibs,  for  a  great 
gala-day. 
When  we  annually  fire  his  Right  Rev- 
erence off. 

T  would  do  your  heart  good,  ma'am, 
then  to  be  by. 
When,  bursting  with  gunpowder,  'stead 
of  with  bile. 
Crack,   crack,   goes   the   bishop,   while 
dowagers  cry, 
"  How  like  the   dear   man,  both   in 
matter  and  style  !  '* 

Should  you  want  a  few  Peers  and  M.P.s, 
to  bestow. 
As  presents  to  friends,  we  can  recom- 
mend these : '  — 
Our  nobles  are  come  down  to  nine-pence, 
you  know. 
And  we  charge  but  a  penny  a  piece 
lor  M.P.s, 

Those   of  boilU-coiVA   made   take   most 
with  the  trade, 
(At  least,  'mong  such  as  my  Frisk  writ 
summons,) 
Of  old  whiskey  corks  our  O'Connells  are 
made, 
But  those  we  make  Shaws  and  Lefroys 
of,  are  rum  'uns. 

So,  step  in,  gentlefolks,  etc. 

Da  Capo, 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

or  A 

KKW  GRAND    ACCEl-KRATION   COMPANY 

FOR  THB   PROMOTION   OF  THE 

SPBED  OF  UTERATITRK. 

LotH)  complaints   being  made  in  these 

quick-reading  times, 
Of  too   slack   a    supply  both  of   prose 

works  and  rhymes, 

a  bag  full  of  lords  and  gentlemen. 


A  new  Company,  formed  on  the  keep- 
moving  plan, 
First    proposed    by    the    great    firm   of 

Catch-'em-who-can, 
Beg  to  say  they  *ve  now  ready,  in  full 

wind  and  speed, 
Some  fast -going  authors,  of  quite  a  new 

breed  — 
Such  as  not  he  who  runs  but  who  gallops 

may  read  — 
And  who,  if  well  curried  and  fed,  they  *vc 

no  doubt. 
Will  beat  even  Bcntley*  %  swift  stud  out 

and  out. 

It  is  true  in  these  days  such  a  drug  is 
renown. 

We  've  **  Immortals"  as  rife  as  M.  P.s 
about  town; 

And  not  a  Blue's  rout  but  can  off-hand 
supply 

Some  invalid  bard  who  's  insured  "  not 
to  die." 

Still  let  England  but  once  try  our  au- 
thors, she  '11  find 

How  fast  they  *ll  leave  even  these  Im- 
mortals behind; 

And  how  truly  the  toils  of  Alcides  were 
light, 

Compared  with  his  toil  who  can  read  all 
they  write. 

In  fact,  there  's  no  saying,  so  gainful  the 

trade. 
How    fast   immortalities   now    may    be 

made; 
Since  Helicon  never  will  want  an  **  Un- 
dying One," 
As  long  as  the  public  continues  a  Buying 

One; 
And  the  company   hope     e    to  witness 

the  hour, 
When,  by   strongly  applying  the  mare- 

rootive*  power, 
A  three-decker    novel,  midst   oceanr  of 

praise. 
May  be  written,  launched,  read  and  — 

forgot,  in  three  days! 

In  addition  to  all  tnis  stupendous  celerity. 
Which  —  to  the  no  snull  reUef  of  pos- 
terity — 

2  "TU  money  makes  tbc  mart  to fo." 
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Pays  off  at  sight  the  whole  debit  of  fame, 
Nor  troubles  futurity  even  with  a  name 
(A  project   that  won't  as  much  tickle 

Tom  Tegg  as  «J, 
Since  *t   will   rob  him   of   his    second- 
priced  Pegasus); 
We,  the  Company  —  still  more  to  show 

how  immense 
Is  the  power  o'er  the  mind  of  pounds, 

shillings,  and  pence; 
And  that  not  even  Phoebus  himself,  in 

our  day. 
Could  get  up  a  lay  without  first  an  Qut- 

lay  — 
Beg  to  add,  as  our  literature  soon  may 

compare. 
In  its  quick  make  and  vent,  with   our 

Birmingham  ware. 
And  it  does  n't  at  all  matter  in  cither  of 

these  lines. 
How    sham    is    the    article,    so  it   but 

shines^  — 
We  keep  authors  ready,  all  perched,  pen 

in  hand. 
To  write  off,  in  any  given  style,  at  com- 
mand. 
No  matter  what   bard,  be  he   living  or 

dead,^    • 
Ask  a  work  from  his  pen,  and  't  is  done 

soon  as  said: 
There   being   on   the   establishment  six 

Walter  Scotts, 
One  capital   Wordsworth  and  Southeys 

in  lots;  — 
Three  choice  Mrs.  Nortons,  all  singing 

like  syrens, 
While  most   of  our  pallid  young  clerks 

are  Lord  Byrons. 
Then   we   've   •  •  's  and  ♦  •  •  $   (for 

whom  there  's  small  call  ), 
And  ♦  *  ♦  s  and  •  ♦  ♦  s  (for  whom  no 

call  at  all). 

In   short,  whosoe'er   the  last   **  Lion " 

may  be, 
We  'vc  a  Bottom  who  '11  copy  his  roar^ 

to  a  T, 

1  We  have  lodgings  apart,  for  our  potthurootts 

people. 
As  we  nnd  that,  if  left  with  the  Uve  ones, 
they  kfffi  ill. 

2  "  Bottom :    Let  me   play  the  lion ;  I  will 
roar  you  as  't  w«re  any  nightingale." 


And  so  well,  that  not  one  of  the  buyers 

who  've  got  *em 
Can  tell  which  is  lion,  and  which  only 

Bottom. 


N.B.  — The  company,  since  they  set  up 

in  this  line, 
Have  moved  their  concern  and  are  now 

at  the  sign 
Of  the  Muse's  Velocipede,  FUti  Street, 

where  all 
Who  wish  well  to  the  scheme  are  invited 

to  call. 

SOME   ACCOUNT  OF    THE    LATE 
DINNER  TO  DAN. 

From  tongjueto  tongue  the  rumor  flew; 
All  askt,  aghast,  **  Is  't  true?  is  "i  true?  " 
But  none  knew  whether  *t  was  fact  or 

fable: 
And  still  the  unholy  rumor  ran. 
From  Tory  woman  to  Tory  man, 
Tho*  none  to  come  at  the  truth  was 

able  — 
Till,  lo  I  at  last,  the  fact  came  out. 
The  horrible  fact,  beyond  all  doiibt. 
That  Dan  had  dined  at  the  Viceroy's 

table; 
Had  flesht  his  Popish  knife  and  fork 
In  the  heart   of  the   Establisht  mutton 

and  porkl 

Who  can  forget  the  deep  sensation 
That   news   produced   in    this   orthodox 

nation? 
Deans,  rectors,  curates,  all  agreed. 
If  Dan  was  allowed  at  the  Castle  to  feed, 
'T  was  clearly  ali  up  with  the  Protcstaru 

creed ! 
There  had  n't  indeed  such  an  apparitiop 
Been  heard  of   in   Dublin   since  that 

day 
When,  during  the  first  grand  exhibitiot 
Of  Don  Giovanni,  that  naughty  play, 
There  appeared,  as  if  raised  by  neao- 

mancers. 
An  extra  devil  among  the  dancers  ! 
Yes  —  every  one  saw  with  fearful  thrill 
That  a  devil  too  much  had   joined  the 

quadrille;  ' 

3    History  oi  th«  Irish  Sttge. 
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And  Hilphor  was  smelt  and  the  lamps 

let  fall 
A  grim,  green  light  o*er  the  ghastly  ball, 
And  the  poor  sk^m  devils  did  n't  like  it 

at  all; 
For  they  knew  from  whence  the  intruder 

had  come. 
The'  he  left,  thai  night,  his  tail  at  home. 

This  fact,  we  see,  is  a  parallel  case 

To  the  dinner  that   some  weeks  since 

took  place. 
With  the  difference  slight  of  Send  and 

man, 
It  shows  what  a  nest  of  Popish  sinners 
That  dly  must  be,  where  the  dcril  and 

Dan 
May   thus  drop  in  at  quadrilles  and 

dinners  t 

Bat  mark  the  end  of  these  fool  proceed- 
ings. 

These  demon  hops  and  Popish  feedings. 

Some  comfort  *t  will  be  —  to  those,  at 
least, 
Who   've   studied   this   awful   dinner 
question  — 

To  know  that  Dan,  on  the  night  of  that 
feast. 
Was  seised   with  a   dreadful  indiges- 
tion; 

That  envoys  were  sent  post-haste  to  his 
priest 

To  come  and  absolve  the  suffering  sin- 
ner. 

For  eating  so  much  at  a  heretic  dinner; 

And  some  good  people  were  even  afraid 

That  Peel's   old  confectioner  —  still   at 
the  trade  — 

Had  poisoned  the  Papist  with  erangeadf, 

NEW   HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK 
LITERATI. 

Wrm  all  humility  we  beg 

To  inform  the  public,  that  Tom  Tegg  — 

Known  for  his  spunky  speculations 

In  baying  np  dead  reputations, 

And  by  a  mode  of  galvanizing 

Which,  all  must  own,  is  quite  surprising. 

Making  dead  authors  move  again. 

As  t ho  they  still  were  livinp  men;  — 

All  this  too  managed,  in  a  trice. 

By  those  two  magic  words,  **Half  Price,*' 


Which  brings  the  charm  so  quick  about, 
That  worn-out  poets,  left  without 
A  second  foot  whereon  to  stand. 
Are  made  to  go  at  second  hand;  — 
'T  will  please  the  public,  we  repeat. 
To  learn  that  Tegg  who  works  this  feat. 
And  therefore  knows  what  care  it  needs 
To  keep  alive  Fame's  invalids, 
Has  oped  an  Hospital  in  town. 
For  cases  of  knockt-up  renown  — 
Falls,  fractures,  dangerous  EpicyC/^ 
(By  some  called   Cantocs)^  stabs  from 

wits; 
And  of  all  wounds  for  which  they  're 

nurst, 
Dead  cuts  from  publishers,  the  worst  5— 
All  these,  and  other  such  fatalities. 
That  happen  to  frail  immortalities, 
By  Tegg  are  so  expertly  treated. 
That  oft-times,  when  the  cure  's  com- 
pleted. 
The  patient 's  made  robust  enough 
To  stand  a  few  more  rounds  of  puff^ 
Till  like  the  ghosts  of  Dante's  lay 
He  's  puf t  into  thin  air  away  1 

As  titled  poets  (beinr  phenomenons) 
Don't  like  to  mix  with  low  and  common 

*uns, 
Tegg's  Hospital  has  separate  wards, 
Express  for  literary  lords. 
Where />r«^-peers,  of  imnnoderate  length, 
Are  nurst,  when  they  *ve  outgrown  their 

strength. 
And  poets,  whom  their  friends  despair  of, 
Are  —  put  to  bed  and  taken  care  of. 

Tef^  beggs  to  contradict  a  story 
Now  current  Ixith  with  Whig  and  Tory, 
That  Doctor  Warburton,  M.P., 
Well  known  for  his  antipathy. 
His  deadly  hate,  good  man,  to  all 
The  race  of  poets  great  and  small  — 
So  much,  that  he  's  Ixrcn  heard  to  own, 
He  would  most  willingly  cut  down 
The  holiest  groves  on  Pindus'  mount. 
To  turn  the  timber  to  account !  — 
The  story  actually  goes,  that  he 
Prescril>es  at  Tegg's  Infirmary: 
And  oft  not  only  stints  for  spite 
The  patients  in  their  copy-right. 
But  that  on  being  called  in  lately 
To  two  sick  poets  suffering  gTeatly» 
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This  vaticidal  Doctor  sent  them 
So  strong  a  dose  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
That  one  of  the  poor  bards  but  cried, 
"Oh,  Jerry,  Jerry!  **  and  then  died; 
While    t*    other,    tho*    less    stuff    was 

given. 
Is  on  his  road,  't  is  feared,  to  heaven  I 

Of  this  event,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
Tegg  means  to  say  no  more  at  present, — 
Intending  shortly  to  prepare* 
A  statement  of  the  whole  affair. 
With  full  accounts,  at  the  same  time, 
Of  some  late  cases  (prose  and  rhyme), 
Subscribed  with  every  author's  name, 
That  *8  now  on  the  Sick  List  of  Fame. 

RELIGION  AND  TRADE. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  it  was  necessary 
to  originate  all  respecting  reliB^on  and  trade  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House.^  —  Church  ExteruiffMf 
May  aa,  1830. 

Say,   who  was    the   wag,   indecorously 
witty, 
Who  first  in  a  statute  this  libel  con- 
veyed; 
And  thus  slyly  referred  to  the  self-same 
commitee. 
As  matters  congenial.   Religion   and 
Trade? 

Oh   surely,   my   Phillpotts,  't  was  thou 
didst  the  deed; 
For  none  but  thyself  or  some  pluralist 
brother, 
Accustomed  to  mix  up  the  craft  with  the 
creed, 
Could  bring  such  a  pair  thus  to  twin 
with  each  other. 

And  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  times  pres- 
ent and  gone, 
One  is  forced  to  confess  on  maturer 
reflection 
That  H  is  n*t  in  the  eyes  of  committees 
alone 
That  the  shrine  and  the  shop  seem  to 
have  some  connection. 

Not  to  mention  those  monarchs  of  Asia's 
fair  land, 
Whose  civil  list  all  is  in  **  god-money  ** 
paid; 


And  where  the  whole  people,  by  royal 
command, 
Buy  their    gods   at   the  government 
mart,  ready  made;^  — 

There  was  also  (as  mentioned,  in  rhyme 
and  in  prose,  is) 
Gold   heaped   throughout    Egypt    on 
every  shrine. 
To  make  rings  for  right  reverend  croco- 
diles* noses  — 
Just  such  as,  my  Phillpotts,  would  look 
well  in  thine. 

But  one  need  n*t  fly  off  in  this  erudite 

mood; 
And 't  b  clear  without  going  to  regions 

so  sunny 
That  priests  love  to  do  the  Uasi  possA>Ie 

good 
For  the  largest  most  possible  quantum  of 

money. 

**Of  him,'*  saith  the  text,  "unto  whom 
much  b  given, 
**  Of  him  much,  in  turn,  will  be  also 
required :  **  — 
**By  «^,*'  quoth  the  sleek  and  obese 
man  of  heaven  — 
"Give  as  much  as  you  will  —  more 
will  still  be  desired." 

More  money  1  more  churches !  —  oh  Nim- 
rod,  hadst  thou 
*Stead     of      7>7</^r-extension,     some 
shorter  way  gone  — 
Hadst  thou  known  by  what  methods  we 
mount  to  heaven  fujw^ 
And  tried  6'-*«rrA-ex tension,  the  feat 
had  been  donel 

MUSINGS, 

SUGGESTED    BY    THE    LATR    PROMOTION 
OF  MRS.    NETHRRCXDAT. 

**  The  widow  Nethercoat  Is  appointed  jai)er  c4 
Loughrea,  in  the  room  of  her  deceased  husband  *^ 
—  L  imerkh  Chr^mcU. 

Whether  as  queens  or  subjects,  in  these 
days, 
Women  seem  formed  to  grace  aUke 
each  station;  — 

1  The  Binnans  nuy  not  buy  the  tacred  oaible 
in  mass  but  must  purchase  figures  o(  the  dei^ 
already  made.  —  Symbs. 
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As  Captain  Flaherty  gallantly  says, 
*'  You,  ladies,  are  tne  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion!" 

Thus  o*er  my  mind  did  prescient  visions 
float 
Of  all  that  matchless  woman  yet  may 
he; 

When  hark  I  in  rumors  less  and  less  re- 
mote, 
Came  the  glad  news  o*er  Erin*s  am- 
bient sea. 

The  important  news  —  that  Mrs.  Nether- 
coat 
Had  been  appointed  jailer  of  Lough- 
rea; 

Yes,  mark  it,  History  —  Nethercoat  is 
dead. 

And  Mrs.  N.  now  rules  his  realm  in- 
stead; 

Hers  the  high  task  to  wield  the  uplocking 
keys, 

•To  rivet  rogues  and  reign  o*er  Rap> 
purees! 

Thus,  while  your  blusterers  of  the  Tory 
school 

Find  Ireland's  sanest  sons  so  hard  to 
rule. 

One  meek-eyed  matron  in  Whig  doc- 
trines nurst 

b  all  that  's  askt  to  curb  the  maddest, 
worst! 

Show  me  the  man  that  dares  with  blush- 
less  brow 
Prate  about  Erin*s  rage  and  riot  now; — 
Now,  when  her  temperance  forms  her 
sole  excess; 
When  long'loTed  whiskey,  fading  from 
her  sight, 
'*  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,*' 
Will    soon    like   other   spirits   vanish 
quite; 
When  of  red  coats  the  number  *s  grown 
10  small, 
That  soon,  to  cheer  the  warlike  par- 
son's eyes. 
No  gtimps«  of  scarlet  will   be  seen  at 
all. 
Sare  that  which  she  of  Babylon  sup- 
pties;  — 


Or,   at   the    most,   a   corporal's    guard 
will  be. 
Of  Ireland's  red  defence  the  sole  re- 
mains; 
While  of  its  jails  bright  woman  keeps 
the  key, 
And  captive  Paddies  languish  in  her 
chains! 


Long  may  such  lot  be  Erin's,  long  be 

mine! 
Oh  yes  —  if  even  this  world,  tho*  bright 
it  shine. 
In  Wisdom's  eyes  a  prison-house  must 
be. 
At  least  let   woman's  hand  our  fetters 
twine, 
And  blithe  I  '11  sing,  more  joyous  than 

if  free, 
The  Nethercoats,  the  Nethercoats  for 
me! 


INTENDED  TRIBUTE 

TO   THl 

Author  op  an  Article  in  thr  Last  Nunaaa 
OP  Tht  QttarUriy  Revirw^  Entituu> 

"ROMANISM  IN  IREIJIND." 

It  glads  us  much  to  be  able  to  say. 
That  a  meeting   is  fixt  for  some  early 

day. 
Of  all  such  dowagers  —  ht  or  she  — 
(No  matter  the  sex,  so  they  dowagers 

be,) 
Whose  opinions  concerning  Church  and 

State 
From   about    the    time   of    the   Curfew 

date  — 
Stanch    sticklers    still     for     days     by- 
gone, 
And     admiring     them     for     their    rust 

alone  — 
To  whom  if  we  would  a  leader  give. 
Worthy  their  tastes  conservative, 
We   need   but   some  mummy-statesman 

raise. 
Who  was  pickled  and  potted  in  Ptolemy's 

days; 
For  that  'j  the  man,  if  waked  from  his 

shelf. 
To  conserve  and  twaddle  this  world  like 

himself. 
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Such,  we  're  happy  to  state,  are  the  old 

^-dames 
Who  *ve  met  in  committee  and  given 

their  names 
(In  good  hieroglyphics),  with  kind  in- 
tent 
To  pay  some  handsome  compliment 
To  their  sister  author,  the  nameless  he, 
Who  wrote,  in  the  last  new  Quarterly^ 
That  charming  assault  upon  Popery; 
An  article  justly  prized  by  them. 
As  a  perfect  antediluvian  gem  — 
The  work,  as  Sir  Sampson  Legend  would 

say, 
Of  some  "fellow   the  Flood  could  n't 
wash  away,**  * 

The  fund  being  raised,  there  remained 
but  to  sec 

What  the  dowager-author*s  gift  was  to 
be. 

And  here,  I  must  say,  the  Sisters  Blue 

Showed  delicate  taste  and  judgment  too. 

For  finding  the  poor  man  suffering  greatly 

From  the  awful  stuff  he  has  thrown  up 
lately  — 

So  much  so  indeed  to  the  alarm  of  all, 

As  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  what  doctors  call 

The  Antipapistico-monomania 

(I  *m  sorry  with  such  a  long  word  to  de- 
tain ye), 

They  've  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  physi- 
cian, 

By  suiting  their  gift  to  the  patient's  con- 
dition; 

And  as  soon  as  *t  is  ready  for  presentation, 

We  shall  publish  the  facts  for  the  gratifi- 
cation 

Of  this  highly-favored  and  Protestant  na- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  great   alarm  of  his 

neighbors. 
He  still  continues  his  Quarterly  labors; 
And  often  has  strong  No-Popery  fits, 
Which  frighten  his  old  nurse  out  of  her 

wits. 
Sometimes  he  screams,  like  Scrub  in  the 

play,* 
"Thieves!  Jesuits!  Popery!  '*  night  and 

day; 

1  Sec  CongTeve*8  **  Lov«  for  Love.** 

2  "  Beaux'  Stratagem." 


Takes  the  Printer's  DeWl  lor   Doctor 

I>ens,» 
And  shies  at  him  heaps  of  High^church 

pens;* 
Which  the  Devil  (himself  a  touchy  Dis- 
senter) 
Feels  all  in  his  hide,  like  arrows,  enter. 
*Stead  of   swallowing   wholesome  stuff 

from  the  druggist*s. 
He  will  keep  raving  of  •*  Irish  Thug- 
gists;  *** 
Tells  us  they  all  go  murdering  for  fun 
From  rise  of  morn  till  set  ot  sun. 
Pop,  pop,  as  fast  as  a  minute-gun !  • 
If  askt,  how  comes  it  the  gown  and  cas- 
sock are 
Safe  and  fat,  mid  this  general  massacre  — 
How  haps  it  that  Pat's  own  population 
But  swarms  the  more  for   this  trucida- 

tion  — 
He  refers  you,  for  all  such  memoranda. 
To  the  *'  archives  of  the  Propaganda .'  ** ' 

This  is  all  we  *ve  got,  for  the  preieot,  to 

say  — 
But  shall  take  up  the  subject  some  future 

day. 

GRAND   DINNER   OF   TYPE   AND 
CO. 

A  POOR  POST'S   DRBAM.* 

As  I  sate  in  my  study,  lone  and  still. 
Thinking  of  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Bill, 
And  the  speech  by  Lawyer  Sogden  made. 
In  spirit  congenial,  for  **  the  T^ade," 

8  The  writer  of  the  article  has  groped  ahoet 
with  much  success,  in  what  ho  caUs  ^*  the  dark 
recesses  of  Pr.  Dena's  disquisiuona.**  —  Qttr- 
terly  Rtview. 

4  *'  Pray,  may  we  ask,  has  there  been  any  re- 
bellious movement  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  smce 
the  planting  of  the  Ulster  coloaica,  ia  whkfa 
something  of  the  kind  was  not  visible  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North."  —  Ikid. 

5  "  Lord  Lorton,  for  instance,  who,  for  clear- 
ing his  estate  of  a  village  of  Imh  Tho^sists** 
etc.  — Qmtrttrfy  Rtvitm, 

6  "  Observe  how  murder  after  nofder  is  ooa- 
mitted  like  minwte-gUDS.*'  —  Ikpd. 

7  "  Might  not  the  archives  of  the  Propsganda 
possibly  supply  the  key  ?  ** 

8  Written  during  the  late  a^tatioQ  of  the 
question  of  Copjrright. 
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Sydden  I  sunk  to  sleep  and  lo  t 

Upon  Fancy's  reinless  night-mare  flit- 
ting, 
I  found  myself,  in  a  second  or  so, 
At  the  tjOile  of  Messrs.  Type  and  Co. 

With  a  goodly  group  of  diners  sitting ;  — 
All  in  the  printing  and  publishing  line, 
Drest,  I  thought,  extremely  fine, 
And  sipping  like  lords  their  rosy  wine; 
While  I  in  a  state  near  inanition 
With  coat  that  had  n*t  much  nap  to 
spare 
(  Having  just  gone  into  its  second  edition). 
Was  the  only  wretch  of  an  author  there. 
But  think,  how  great  was  my  surprise. 
When  I  saw,  in  casting  round  my  eyes, 
That  the  dishes,  sent  up  by  Type's  she- 
cooks. 
Bore  all,  in  appearance,  the  shape  of 

books; 
Large  folios  —  God  knows  where  they 

got  'em, 
In  these  small  times  —  at  top  and  bottom ; 
And  quartos  (such  as  the  Press  provides 
For    no  one   to  read    them)  down  the 

sides. 
Then  flasht  a  horrible  thought  on  my 

brain. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  <*  H*  is  all  too  plain, 
**  Like  those  well  known  in  school  quo- 

tatioos, 
••  Who  ate  up  for  dinner  their  0¥m  rela- 
tions, 
*'  I  see  now,  before  me,  smoking  here, 
*'Tbe  bodies  and  bones  of  my  brethren 

dear;  — 
**  Bright    sons    of    the  lyric    and    epic 

Muse, 
"  All  cut  up  in  cutlets,  or  hasht  in  stews; 
•*  Their  works^  a  light  thro*  ages  to  go,  — 
*•  Thtmselves,   eaten   up   by  Type  and 
Co.!" 

While  thus  I  moralized,  on  they  went, 
Findiiig  the  fare  most  excellent; 
And  all  so  kindly,  brother  to  brother, 
Helpiiig  the  tidbits  to  each  other : 
•*  A  slice  of  Southey  let  me  send  you  **  — 
**This  cut   of   Gunpbell   1   recommend 

yoo'*  — 
**  And  here,  my  friends,  is  a  treat  indeed, 
**Tbe     iniDortal     Wordsworth     fricas- 
seed!" 


Thus  having,  the  cormorants,  fed  some 

time. 
Upon  joints  of  poetry  —  all  of  the  prime  — 
With  also  (as  Type  in  a  whisper  averred 

it) 
**Cold  prose  on  the  sideboard,  for  such 

as  preferred  it  *'  — 
They  rested  awhile,  to  recruit  their  force. 
Then  pounced,  like  kites,  on  the  second 

course. 
Which  was  singing-birds  merely —  Moore 

and  others  — 
Who  all  went  the  way  of  their  larger 

brothers; 
And,  numerous  now  tho*  such  songsters 

be, 
*T  was  reallv  quite  distressing  to  see 
A  whole  dishful  of  Toms  —  Moore,  Dib- 

din,  Bayly, — 
Bolted  by  Type  and  Co.  so  g«yly ! 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  —  I  shudder  to 

think 
What  a  scene  was  disclosed  when  they 

came  to  drink. 
The  warriors  of  Odin,  as  every  one  knows, 
Used  to  drink  out  of  skulls  of  slaughtered 

foes: 
And  Type's  old  port,  to  my  horror  I 

found. 
Was  in  skulls  of  bards  sent  merrily  round 
And  still  as  each  well-filled  cranium  came, 
A   health   was  pledged   to   its  owner*s 

name; 
While  Tyj)e  said  slyly,   midst   general 

laughter, 
<*  We  eat  them  up  first,  then  drink  to  them 

after." 

There  was  no  standing  this  —  incensed  I 
broke 

From  my  bonds  of  sleep,  and  indignant 
woke. 

Exclaiming,  •*  Oh  shades  of  other  times, 

•*  Whose  voices  still  sound,  like  death- 
less chimes, 

'*  Could  you  e'er  have  foretold  a  day 
would  be, 

**  When  a  dreamer  of  dreams  should  liv< 
to  see 

"  A  party  of  sleek  and  honest  John  Bulb 

**  Hobnobbing  each  other  in  poetr 
skulls  1" 
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CHURCH    EXTENSION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING 
CHRONICLE. 
Sir — A  well-known  classical  traveller,  while 
employed  in  exploring,  some  time  since,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
was  so  fortunate,  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
as  to  light  upon  a  very  ancient  bark  manuscript, 
which  has  turned  out,  on  examination,  to  be  part 
of  an  old  Ephesian  newspaper; — a  newspaper 
l>ublished,  as  you  will  see,  so  far  back  as  the 
time  when  Demetrius,  the  great  Shrine-Exten- 
der,' flourished. 

I  am.  Sir,  youis,  etc. 

BPHBSIAN  GAZBTTB. 

Stcond  tditUm, 

Important  event  for  the  rich  and  reli- 
gious ! 
Great  Meeting  of  Silversmiths  held  in 
Queen  Square;  — 
Church    Extension,    their    object, — the 
excitement  prodigious ; — 
Demetrius,   head   man   of   the    craft, 
takes  the  chair  I 

Third  fditum. 
The  Chairman  still  up,  when  our  devil 
came  away; 
Having  prefaced  his  speech  with  the 
usual  state  prayer. 
That    the   Three-headed   Dian  *    would 
kindly,  this  day. 
Take  the  Silversmiths*  Company  under 
her  care. 

Being  askt   by  some   low,  unestablisht 
divines, 
**  When  your  churches  are  up,  where 
are  flocks  to  be  got?  **     ^ 
He  manfully  answered,  **  Let  us  build 
the  shrines,^ 
**  And  we  care  not  if  flocks  are  found 
for  them  or  not,** 

He  then  added  —  to  show  that  the  Silver- 
smiths* Guild 
Were  above  all  confined  and  intolerant 
views  — 

1  "  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a 
silversmith,  which  made  shrines  for  Diana, 
broui'ht  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen ;  whom 
he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  oc- 
cupation, and  said,  Sirs,  ve  know  that  by  this 
craft  we  have  our  wealth."  —  Acts  xix. 

2  tria  virginis  ora  Dian^. 

3  The  •*  shrines  **  are  sup^sed  to  have  been 
small  churches,  or  chapels,  adjoining  to  the  great 


**  Only/rtry  thro*  the  nose  to  the  altars 
we  build, 
**You   may  pray  thro*    the   nose  to 
what  altars  you  choose.** 

This    tolerance,    rare    from    a   shrine- 
dealer's  lip 
(Tho*  a  tolerance  mixt  with  due  tistc 
for  the  till)  — 
So  much  charmed  all  the  holders  of  scrip- 
tural scrip, 
That     their     shouts     of      "Hear!** 
**  Hear!  *'  are  re-echoing  still. 

Fcmrtk  tdHion, 
Great  stir  in  the  Shrine  Market !  altars 
to  Phoebus 
Are   going  dog-cheap — may  be  had 
for  a  rebus. 
Old   Dian's,   as   usual,   outsell    all  the 
rest; — 
But  Venus*s  also  are  much  in  request 

LATEST  ACCOUNTS   FROM 
OLYMPUS. 

As  news  from  Olympus  has  grown  rather 
rare, 

Since  bards,  in  their  cruises,  have  ceased 
to  touch  there. 

We  extract  for  our  readers  the  intelli- 
gence given, 

In  our  latest  accounts  from  that  ci-^UvAnt 
Heaven  — 

That  realm  of  the  By-gones,  where  still 
sit  in  state 

Old  god-heads  and  nod-heads  now  long 
out  of  date. 

Jove  himself,  it  appears,  since  his  lore- 
days  are  o*er, 

Seems  to  find  immortality  rather  a 
bore; 

Tho*  he  still  asks  for  news  of  earth's 
capers  and  crimes. 

And  reads  daily  his  old  fcllow-Thtm- 
derer,  the  Times, 

He  and  Vulcan,  it  seems,  by  their  wives 
still  hen-pecht  are, 

And  kept  on  a  stinted  allowance  of 
nectar. 

temples ;  — "itMcmltr^  m  fanhcr  timtmm  rtpcm- 
hoMtur.**  —  Erasm. 
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Old    Phoebus,   poor  lad,   has   given   up 

inspiration. 
And  packt  off  to  earth  on  a  /»^-specula* 

lion. 
The  fact  is,  he  found  his  old  shrines  had 

grown  dim, 
Sncc   bards  lookt  to  Bentley  and  Col- 

burn,  not  him. 
S)  he  sold  off  his  stud  of  ambrosia-fed 

nags. 
Came  incog,  down  to  earth,  and   now 

writes  for  the  Mags  ; 
Taking  care  that  his  work  not  a  gleam 

hath  to  linger  in  't, 
From  which   men  could  guess  that  the 

god  had  a  finger  in  't. 

There  are  other  small  facts,  well  deserv- 

ing  attention, 
Of  which  our  Olympic  despatches  make 

mention. 
Poor  Bacchus  is  still  very  ill,  they  allege. 
Having  never  recovered  the  Temperance 

Pledge. 
•«  What,  the  Irish !  "  he  cried  —  "  those 

I  lookt  to  the  most  I 
••  If  they  give  up  the  j/iViV,  I  give  up 

the  ghost:" 
While  Momus,  who  used  of  the  gods  to 

make  fun. 
Is   turned   Socialist    now   and   declares 

there  are  none! 

But  these  changes,  tho'  curious,  are  all  a 

mere  farce 
Compared  to  the  new  **  casui  belli ''^  of 

Mars, 
Who,  for  years,  has  been  suffering  the 

horrors  of  quiet, 
Uncheered  by  one  glimmer  of  bloodshed 

or  riot ! 
In  vain  from  the  clouds  his  belligerent 

brow 
Did  he  pop  forth,  in  hopes  that  some- 
where or  somehow, 
IJke  Pat  at  a  fair,  he  might  '*  coax  up  a 

row:" 
But  the  joke  would  n*t  take  —  the  whole 

world  had  got  wiser; 
Men  liked  not  to  take  a  Great  Gun  for 

adviser  \ 
And,  still  less,  to  «narch  in  fine  clothes 

to  be  shot. 


Without  very  well  knowing  for  whom  or 

for  what. 
The  French,  who  of  slaughter  had  had 

their  full  swing, 
Were  content  with  a  shot,  now  and  then, 

at  their  King; 
While,  in   England,  good   fighting  's   a 

pastime  so  hard  to  gain. 
Nobody  *s  left  to  fight  wiM,  but  Lord 

Cardigan. 


*T  is  needless  to  say  then  how  mon- 
strously happy 

Old  Mars  has  been  made  by  what  *s  now 
on  the  iapn; 

How.  much  it  delights  him  to  see  the 
French  rally, 

In  Liberty's  name,  around  Mehemet 
AH; 

Well  knowing  that  Satan  himself  could 
not  find 

A  confection  of  mischief  much  more  to 
his  mind 

Than  the  old  Bonnet  Rouge  and  the  Ba- 
shaw combined. 

Right  well,  too,  he  knows,  that  there 
ne*er  were  attackers. 

Whatever  their  cause,  that  they  didn't 
find  backers; 

While  any  slight  care  for  Humanity's 
woes 

May  be  soothed  by  that  **  Art  Diploma' 
tique,**  which  shows 

How  to  come  in  the  most  approved 
method  to  blows. 


This  is  all  for  to-day  —  whether  Mars  is 

much  vext 
At  his  friend  Thiers's  exit,  we  '11  know  by 

our  next. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  FARCE, 

Our  earth,  as  it  rolls  thro'  the  regions  of 
space, 
Wears  always  two  faces,  the  dark  and 
the  sunny; 
And  poor  human  life  runs  the  same  sort 
of  race. 
Being  sad  on  one  side  —  on  the  other 
side,  funny. 
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Thus  oft  we,  ftt  eve,  to  the  Haymarkct  hie, 
To  weep  o*er  the  woes  of  Macready; 
—  but  scarce 
Hath  the  tear-drop  of  Tragedy  past  from 
the  eye, 
When  lo !  we  're  all  laughing  in  fits  at 
the  Farce. 

And  still  let  us  laugh — preach  the  world 
as  it  may  — 
Where  the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  the 
swarm  will  soon  follow; 
Heroics  are  very  grand  things  in  their  way. 
But  the  laugh  at  the  long  run  will  carry 
it  hollow. 

For  instance,  what  sermon  on  hum^  af- 
fairs 
Could  equal  the  scene  that  took  place 
t  'other  day 
Twixt  Romeo  and  Louis  Philippe,  on  the 
stairs  — 
The  Sublime  and  Ridiculous  meeting 
half-way ! 

Yes,  Jocus !  gay  god,  whom  the  Gentiles 
supplied. 
And  whose  worship  not  even  among 
Christians  declines. 
In  our  senate  thou  'st   languisht   since 
Sheridan  died, 
But  Sydney  still  keeps  thee  alive  in  our 
shrines. 

Rare  Sydney  1  thrice  honored  the  stall 
where  he  sits, 
And  be  his  every  honor  he  deigneth  to 
climb  at ! 
Had  England  a  hierarchy  formed  all  of 
wits. 
Who  but  Sydney  would  England  pro- 
claim as  Its  primate? 

And  long  may  he  flourish,  frank,  merry 
and  brave  — 
A  Horace  to  hear  and  a  Paschal  to 
read ;  * 
While  he  laughs^  all  is  safe,  but,  when 
Sydney  grows  grave. 
We  shall  then  think  the  Church  is  in 
danger  indeed, 

1  Some  part*  of  the  "  Pr«3vincialts  "  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  jeux  d'tsfrit^ 
or  squibs. 


Meanwhile  it  much  glads  us  to  find  he  's 
preparing 
To  teach  other  bishops  to  **  seek  the 
right  way;  '*' 
And  means  shortly  to  treat  the  whole 
Bench  to  an  airing. 
Just  such  as  he  gave  to  Charles  James 
t'  other  day. 

For  our  parts,  tho'  gravity  's  good  for  the 
soul, 
Such  a  fancy  have  we  for  the  side  that 
there  *s  fun  on, 
We  *d  rather  with  Sydney  south-west  take 
a  "stroll,*' 
Than  coach  it  north-east  with  his  Lord- 
ship  of  Lunnun. 

THOUGHTS  ON   PATRONS, 
PUFFS,    AND    OTHER    MATTERS. 

IN    AN    EPISTLE    FROM    THOMAS    MOORK 
TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

What,  thou^  my  friend !  a  man  of  rhymes. 
And,  better  still,  a  man  of  guineas, 

To  talk  of  "  patrons,'*  in  these  limes. 
When   authors  thrive  like  spinning- 
jennies, 

And  Arkwright's  twist  and  Bulwer's  page 

Alike  may  laugh  at  patronage ! 

No,  no  —  those  times  are  past  away. 
When,  doomed  in  upper  floors  to  star 
it. 
The  bard  inscribed  to  lords  his  lay,  — 
Himself,  the  while,  my  Lord  Mount- 
garret. 
No  more  he  begs  with  air  dependent. 
His  **  little  bark  may  sail  attendant" 

Under  some  lordly  skipper's  steerage; 
But  launched  triumphant  in  the  Row, 
Or  taken  by  Murray's  self  in  tow. 

Cuts  both  Star  Chamber  and  the  peer- 
age. 

Patrons,  indeed !  when  scarce  a  sail 
Is  whiskt  from  England  by  the  gale. 
But  bears  on  board  some  authors,  sbipt 
For  foreign  shores,  all  well  equipt 


2  "This  «foll  in  the  metropolU  b  exti 
well  contrived  for  your  l^rd»hip*s  speech:  bat 
•upooie.  my  dear  Lord,  that  instead  di  %fm%  C 
and  N.  E.  you  had  turned  about  **  etc.  —  Srt>K«V 
Smith's  Lcut  Letter  to  the  BUMap  0/  I 
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With  proper  book^making  machinery, 
To  sketch  the  morals,  manners,  scenery, 
Of  all  such  lands  as  they  shall  see, 
Or  noi  see,  as  the  case  may  be ;  — 
It  being  enjoined  on  all  who  go 
To  study  first  Miss  Martineau, 
And  learn  from  her  the  method  true, 
To  ei9  one's  books  —  and  readers,  too. 
For  so  this  nymph  of  nous  and  nerve 
Teaches  mankind  ••  How  to  Observe;  *' 
And,  lest  mankind  at  all  should  swerve, 
Teaches  them  also  **  What  to  Observe.'' 

No,  no,  my  friend  — it  can't  be  blinkt  — 
Tbc  Patron  is  a  race  extinct) 
As  dead  as  any  Megatherion 
That  cTer  Huckland  Iniilt  a  theory  on. 
Instead  of  bartering  in  this  age 
Our  praise  for  pence  and  patronage. 
We  authors  now  more  prosperous  elves, 
Have  learned  to  patronise  ourselves; 
And  since  all-potent  Puffing  's  made 
The  life  of  song,  the  soul  of  trade, 
More  frugal  of  our  praises  grown, 
We  pull  no  merits  but  our  own. 

Unlike  those  feeble  gales  of  praise 
Which  critics  blew  in  former  days. 
Our  modern  puffs  are  of  a  kind 
ThAt  truly,  really  raiu  the  wind ; 
And  since  they  've  fairly  set  In  blowing, 
We  find  them  the  best  /rtf</f-winds  going. 
*t>tead  of  frequenting  paths  so  slippy 
As  her  old  haunts  near  Aganippe, 
The  Muse  now  taking  to  the  till 
Has  opened  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill 
^Far  handier  than  the  Hill  of  Pindus, 
As  seen  from  bard's  back  attic  windows) ; 
And  swallowing  there  without  cessation 
Large  draughts  (n/  sij^ht^  of  inspiration, 
ToiKbes  the  notts  for  each  new  theme. 
While  still  fresh  **  change  cpmes  o'er  her 
dream." 

What  Steam  is  on  the  deep  —  and  more  — 
Is  the  vast  power  of  Puff  on  shore; 
Which  jumps  to  glory's  future  tenses 
Before  the  present  even  commence:*; 
And  makes  **  immortal  *'  and  "  divine  " 

of  us 
Before  the  world  has  read  one  lint"  of  us. 
In  old  times,  when  the  God  of  Song 


Drove  his  own  two-horse  team  along. 
Carrying  inside  a  bard  or  two, 
Bookt  for  posterity  '*all  thro';"  — 
Their  luggage,  a  few  close-packt  rhymes, 
(  Like  yours,  my  friend,  )f<)r  aftcr-times  — 
So  slow  the  pull  to  Fame's  abode. 
That  folks  oft  slept  uj)on  the  road;  — 
And  Homer's  self,  sometimes,  they  say. 
Took  to  his  nightcap  on  the  way.* 
Ye  Gods  \  how  different  is  the  story 
With  our  new  galloping  sons  of  glory. 
Who,  scorning  all  such  slack  and  slow 

time. 
Dash  to  posterity  in  no  lime  ! 
Raise  but  one  general  blast  of  Puff 
To  stftrt  your  author —  that  's  enough. 
In  vain  the  critics  set  to  watch  him 
Try  at  the  starting  post  to  catch  him: 
He  's  off  —  the  puffers  carry  it  hollow  — 
The  critics,  if  they  please,  may  follow. 
Ere  titey  'vc  laid  down  their  first  pohi- 

tions, 
He  's  fairly  blown  thro'  six  editions! 
In  vain  doth  Edinburgh  di>p<'nse 
Her  blue  and  yellow  pestilence 
(That  plague  so  awful  in  my  time 
To  young  and  touchv  sons  of  rhyme)  — 
The  Quart<rl\'^  at  three  months'  dale, 
Tocatch  the  Unn  ad  One,  comes  loo  laic  j 
And  nonsense,  littered  in  a  hurry. 
Becomes  '*  immortal,"  spite  ol  Murray. 

But,  bless  me  I  —  while  I  thus  keep  fool- 
ing, 
I  hear  a  voice  cry,  **  Dinner  's  cooliiig." 
That  poslnjan  too  (^who,  truth  to  tell, 
'Mong  men  of  letters  U'ars  the  l)ell,) 
Keeps  ringing,  ringing,  so  infernally 
That  I  must  slop  — 

Yours  scmpilernally. 

THOUGHTS  ON    MLSCHIEF. 

BY    1.4 *K I)    Sr\M  KV. 
(HW    first    ATTrMfT   tS    VF|:>K.) 

"  E\il,  be  llu>u  my  j;<mkI  "  —  Miltok. 
How  various  arc  the  inspirations 
Of  different  men  in  ditferrnt  natinnn ! 
As  gt-nius  prompts  to  good  or  evil, 
S)ni«    call    the    Muse,    some    raise    the 

devil, 

I   att<tmJi*>p»e    hi*nus    JiTmi^tt    ffomrms.  — 
floRAT. 
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Old  Socrates,  that  pink  of  sages, 
Kept  a  pet  demon  on  board  wages 
To  go  about  with  him  incog.. 
And  sometimes  give  his  wits  a  jog. 
So  Lyndhurst,  in  our  day,  we  know, 
Keeps  fresh  relays  of  imps  below, 
To  forward  from  that  nameless  spot 
His  inspirations,  hot  and  hot. 

But,  neat  as  are  old  Lyndhurst*s  do- 
ings— 

Beyond  even  Hecate's  **  hell-broth '* 
brewings  — 

Had  I,  Lord  Stanlev,  but  my  will, 

I  'd  show  you  mischief  prettier  still; 

Mischief,  combining  boyhoods*  tricks 

With  age's  sourest  politics; 

The  urchin's  freaks,  the  veteran's  gall, 

Both  duly  mixt,  and  matchless  all; 

A  compound  naught  in  history  reaches 

But  Machiavel,  when  first  in  breeches ! 

Yes,  Mischief,  Goddess  multiform. 
Whene'er   thou,    witch-like,    ridest   the 

storm, 
Let  Stanley  ride  cockhorse  behind  thee  — 
No  livelier  lackey  could  they  find  thee. 
And,  Goddess,  as  I  *m  well  aware. 
So    mischief    *s    done^    you    care     not 

where^ 
I  own,  't  will  most  my  fancy  tickle 
In  Paddyland  to  play  the  Pickle; 
Having  got  credit  for  inventing 
A  new,  brisk  method  of  tormenting  — 
A  way  they  call  the  Stanley  fashion, 
Which  puts  all  Ireland  in  a  passion; 
So  neat  it  hits  the  mixture  due 
Of  injury  and  insult  too; 
So  legibly  it  bears  upon  *t 
The  stamp  of  Stanley's  brazen  front. 

Ireland,  we  *re  told,  means  the  land  of 

oilre: 
And  why  she  *s  so,  none  need  inquire, 
Who  sees  her  millions,  martial,  manly. 
Spat  upon  thus  by  me.  Lord  Stanley. 
Already  in  the  breeze  I  scent 
The  whiff  of  coming  devilment; 
Of  strife,  to  me  more  stirring  far 
Than  the  Opium  or  the  Sulphur  war. 
Or  any  such  drug  ferments  are. 
Yes  —  sweeter  to  this  Tory  soul 
Than  all  such  pests,  from  pole  to  pole. 


Is  the  rich,  **  sweltered  venom  "  got 
By  stirring  Ireland's  **  charmed  pot;"  * 
And  thanks  to  practice  on  that  land 
I  stir  it  with  a  master-hand. 

Again  thou  'It  see,  when  forth  hath  gone 
The   War-Church-cry,     "  On,    Stanley, 

on!" 
How  Caravats  and  Shanavests 
Shall  swarm   from   out   their   mountain 

nests, 
W^ilh  all  their  merry  moonlight  brothers, 
To   whom    the    Church    (j/<'/-dame  to 

others) 
Hath  been  the  best  of  nursing  mothers. 
Again  o'er  Erin's  rich  domain 
Shall  Rockites  and  right  reverends  reign: 
And  both,  exempt  from  vulvar  toil. 
Between  them  share  that  titneful  soil; 
Puzzling  ambition  which  to  climb  at. 
The  post  of  Captain,  cjt  of  Primate. 

And  so,  long  life  to  Church  and  Co.  — 
Hurrah  for  mischief !  — here  we  go. 

EPISTLE  FROM  CAPTAIN  ROCK 
TO   LORD   LYNDHURST. 

Dear  Lyndhurst, — you  '11  pardon  my 
making  thus  free,  — 

But  form  is  all  fudge  'twixt  such  "  coin- 
rogues  "  as  we. 

Who,  whatever  the  smooth  views  we,  in 
public,  may  drive  at, 

Have  both  the  same  praiseworthy  object, 
in  private  — 

Namely,  never  to  let  the  old  regions  of 
riot, 

Where  Rock  hath  long  reigned,  have 
one  instant  of  quiet. 

But  keep  Ireland  still  in  that  liquid  wc  've 
taught  her 

To  love  more  than  meat,  drink,  or  cloth- 
ing —  hot  water. 

All  the  difference  betwixt  you  and  me, 

as  I  take  it. 
Is  simply,  that  you  make  the  law  and  / 

break  it ; 


1  "  Sweltered  venom.  sleefMng  got, 
Boil  tboo  first  i'  the  cfaamed  po(.* 
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And  never,  of  big-wigs  and  small,  were 

there  two 
Played  so  well  into  each  other's  hands 

as  we  do; 
Insomuch,  that  the  laws  you  and  yours 

manufacture. 
Seem  all  made  express  for  the  Rock-boys 

to  fracture. 
Not  Birmingham's  self  —  to  her  shame 

be  it  spoken  — 
E'er  made  things  more  neatly  contrived 

to  be  broken; 
And  hence,  I  confess,  in  this  island  reli> 

gious. 
The  breakage  of  laws  —  and  of  heads  is 

prodigious. 


And 


long  may  it  tnrive,  my  Ex-Bigwig, 

say  I,— 
Tbo%  of  late,  much  I  feared  all  our  fun 

was  gone  by; 
As,  except  when  some  tithe-hunting  par- 
son showed  sport, 
Some   rector  —  a  cool   hand   at   pistols 

and  port. 
Who  •*  keeps  dry  *'  \C\%  powder ^  but  never 

kimstif — 
One  who,  leaving  his  Bible  to  rust  on  the 

shelf. 
Sends  his  pious  texts  home,  in  the  shape 

of  ball-cartridges, 
Shooting  his  **  dearly  beloved,"  like  par- 

lrk%cs;  — 
Except   when   some    hero   of   this  sort 

turned  out. 
Or,   the    Exchequer    sent,    flaming,   its 

tithe-writs^  about  — 
A  contrivance   more   neat,  I  may  say, 

without  flattery. 
Than  e'er  yet  was  thought  of  for  blood- 
shed and  battery; 
So  neat,  that  even  /  might  be  proud,  I 

allow, 
To  have  hit  off  so  rich  a  receipt  for  a 

raw  ;  — 
Except  for  such  rigs  turning  up,  now  and 

then, 
I  was  actually  growing  the  dullest  of  men ; 
And,  had  this  blank  fit  been  allowed  to 

increase. 


1  £xcheqtier  tithe  procesaet,  served  under  a 
— miwoo  ol  r«l>eUioa.  —  CkrptikU, 


Might  have   snored   myself   down  to  a 

Justice  of  Peace. 
Like  you,  Reformation  in  Church  and  in 

State 
Is  the  thing  of  all  things  I  most  cordially 

hate. 
If  once  these  curst  Ministers  do  as  they 

like. 
All 's  o*er,  my  good  Lord,  with  your  wig 

and  my  pike. 
And  one  may  be  hung  up  on  t'  other, 

henceforth. 
Just  to  show  what  such  Captains  and 

Chancellors  were  worth. 


But  we  must  not  despair  —  even  already 

Hope  sees 
You  're  about,  my  bold  Baron,  to  kick 

up  a  breeze 
Of  the  true  baffling  sort,  such  as  suits  me 

and  you. 
Who  have  boxt  the  whole  compass  of 

party  right  thro*, 
And  care  not  one  farthing,  as  all  the 

world  knows. 
So  we  but  raise  the  wind,  from  what 

quarter  it  blows. 
Forgive  me,  dear  Lord,  that  thus  rudely 

I  dare 
My  own  small  resources  with  thine  to 

compare : 
Not  even  Jerry  Diddler,  in  **  raising  the 

wind,"  durst 
Compete,  for  one  instant,  with  thee,  my 

dear  Lyndhurst. 

But,  hark,  there  *s  a  shot !  — some  par- 
sonic practitioner? 

No  —  merely  a  bran-new  Rebellion  Com- 
missioner ; 

The  Courts  having  now,  with  true  law 
erudition. 

Put  even  Rebellion  itself  "  in  commis- 
sion." 

As  seldom,  in  this  way,  I  'm  any  man's 
debtor, 

I  '11  just  pay  my  shot  and  then  fold  up 
this  letter. 

In  the  mean  time,  hurrah  for  the  Tories 
and  Rocks! 

Hurrah  for  the  parsons  who  fleece  well 
their  flocks! 
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Hurrah  for  all  mi&cHief  in  all  ranks  and 

spheres, 
And,  above  all,  hurrah   for  that  dear 

House  of  Peers! 

CAPTAIN   ROCK   IN   LONDON. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  CAPTAIN  TO  TERRY 
ALT,  ESQ.* 

Here  I  am,  at  head-quarters,  dear  Terry, 

once  more. 
Deep  in  Tory  designs,  as  I  Ve  oft  been 

before : — 
For,  bless  them !   if  *t  was  n't  for  this 

wrong-headed  crew. 
You   and    I,   Terry    Alt,    would    scarce 

know  what  to  do; 
So  ready  they  *re  always,  when  dull  we 

are  growing, 


To  set  our  old  concert  of  discord  a-g|oing, 
■■*"  lie   Lyndhurst  *s 
Tory -Whig  face, 


While   Lyndhurst  *s  the   lad 


rd  a-golng 
,   wim   hi 


his 


To  play  in  such  concert  the  true  double- 

base, 
I  had  feared  this  old  prop  of  my  realm 

was  beginning 
To  tire  of  his  course  of  political  sinning, 
And,  like  Mother  Cole,  when  her  heyday 

was  past, 
Meant  by  way  of  a  change  to  try  virtue 

at  last. 
But   I   wronged   the   old   boy,   who   as 

stanchly  derides 
All  reform  in  himself  as  in  most  things 

besides; 
And,  by  using /w<» faces  thro*  life,  all  allow. 
Has  acquired  face  sufficient  for  any  thing 

now. 

In  short,  he  *s  all  right;  and,  if  man- 
kind's old  foe, 

My  "Lord  Harry''  himself — who  *s 
the  leader,  we  know, 

Of  another  red-hot  Opposition,  below  — 

If  that  **Lord,'*  in  his  well-known  dis- 
cernment, but  spares 

Me  and  Lyndhurst,  to  look  after  Ire- 
land's affairs. 

We  shall  soon  such  a  region  of  devil- 
ment make  it, 

That  Old  Nick  himself  for  his  own  may 
mistake  it. 

1  The    subordinate    officer  or  lieutenant    of 
Captain  Rock. 


Even  already  —  long  life  to  such  Big- 
wigs,  say  I, 

For,  as  long  as  they  flourish,  we  Rocks 
cannot  die — 

He  has  served  our  right  notous  caose  bjr 
a  speech 

Whose  perfection  of  mischief  he  only 
could  reach; 

As  it  shows  off  both  kn  and  my  meiiu 
alike. 

Both  the  swell  of  the  wig  and  the  point 
of  the  pike; 

Mixes  up,  with  a  skill  which  one  can't 
but  admire, 

The  lawyer's  cool  craft  with  the  incendi- 
ary's fire, 

And  enlists,  in  the  gravest,  most  plausi- 
ble manner. 

Seven  millions  of  souls  under  Rockery's 
banner  \ 

Oh  Terry,  my  man,  let  this  speech  never 

die; 
Thro'   the    regions    of    Rockland,  like 

flame,  let  it  fly; 
Let  each  syllable  dark  the  LAW-Orade 

uttered 
By  all  Tipperary's  wild  echoes  be  mut- 
tered. 
Till  naught  shall  be  heard,  over  hill,  dale 

or  flood. 
But    **  You*re    aliens  in   langnait,  in 

ereed  and  in  blood:  *' 
While   voices,    from    sweet  Connemtra 

afar. 
Shall   answer,    like  true    Irish  echoes, 

♦*We  are!'' 
And,   tho'    false  be   the  cry,  and  iho' 

sense  must  abhor  it. 
Still  the  echoes  may  quote  Law  authority 

for  it, 
And   naught   Lyndhurst    cares   for    my 

spread  of  dominion 
So  he,  in  the  end,  touches  cash  **fof 

the  opinion,** 

But  I  've  no  time  for  more,  my  dear 

Terry,  just  now. 
Being  busy  in  helping  these  Lords  thru' 

their  row. 
They  're  bad  hands  at  mob- work,  but. 

once  they  begin. 
They  '11  have  plenty  of  practice  to  bre^k 

them  well  in. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR. 
PERCEVAL. 

Im  ihc  dirge  wc  sung  o'er  him  no  cen- 
sure was  heard, 
Uncmbittered  and  free  did  the  tear- 
drop descend; 
We  forgot,  in  that  hoor,  how  the  states- 
man had  erred, 
And  wept  for  the  husband,  the  father 
and  friend. 

Oh!  proud  waft  the  meed  his  integrity 
woo» 
And  generous  indeed  were  the  tears 
that  wc  shed, 
When  in  grief  we  forgot  all  the  ill  he 
had  done, 
And  tho*  wronged  by  him  living,  be- 
wailed him,  when  dead. 

Even  now  if  one  harsher  emotion  intrude, 
*T  is  to  wish  he  had  chosen  some  low- 
lier slate. 
Had  known  what  he  was  —  and,  con- 
tent to  be  good^ 
Had  nc*er  for  our  ruin  aspired  to  be 
great. 

So,  left  thro'  their  own  little  orbit  to 
move, 
His  years  might  have  rolled  inoffensive 
away; 
His  children  might  still  have  been  blest 
with  his  love. 
And  England  would  ^^e'er  have  been 
cur&t  with  his  sway. 

To  THE    EOITOR    OF    "  ThE    MORNINO 

Chronicle." 
Sir^  -*  In  order  to  explain  the  follow- 
tag  Fragment,  it  is  neoMsary  to  refer 


your  readers  to  a  late  florid  description 
of  the  Pavillion  at  Brighton,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  which,  we  are  told,  *•  FtJM,  Thi 
Chinese  Bird  of  Royaliyy^  is  a  principal 
orcanient. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

Mom. 

FUM     AND     HUM,    THE    TWO 
BIRDS  OF    ROYALTY'. 

One  day  the  Chineie  Bird  of  Royalty, 

FUM, 

Thus  accosted  our  own  Bird  of  Royalty, 

Hum, 
In  that  Palace  or  China-shop  (Brighton, 

which  is  it?) 
Where  FuM  had  just  come  to  pay  HtM 

a  short  visit.  — 
Near  akin  arc  these  Birds,  tho'  they  dif* 

fer  in  nation 
(The  tweed  of  the  Hums  is  as  old  at 

creation); 
Both,   full^crawed    Legitimates  —  both, 

birds  of  prey. 
Both,  cackling  and  ravenous  creatures, 

half  way 
*Twixt  the  goose  and  the  vulture,  like 

Lord  Castlerra(.h. 
While  FuM  deals  in  Mandarins,  Bonzes, 

Bohea, 
Peers,    Bishops  nnd   Punch,   HuM,  are 

sacred  to  thee ! 
So   congenial    their   tastei*.   that,    when 

Fl'M  first  did  light  on 
The  floor  of  that  grand  Chin  a- warehouse 

at    Brighton, 
The    lanterns    and    tlragons    and    things 

round  the  dome 
Were  so  like  what  he  left,  •'  Gad,'*  says 

FuM,  *•  I  'm  at  home.*'  — 
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And  when,  turning,  he  saw  Bishop 
L GE,    "Zooks,   it   is," 

Quoth  the  Bird,  "  Yes  —  I  know  him  — 
a  Bonze,  by  his  phiz  — 

"  And  that  jolly  old  idol  he  kneels  to  so 
low 

'*  Can  be  none  but  our  round-about  god- 
head, fat  Fo ! " 

It  chanced  at  this  moment,  the  Episcopal 
Prig 

Was  imploring  the  Prince  to  dispense 
with  his  wig,* 

Which  the  Bird,  overhearing,  flew  high 
o*er  his  head. 

And  some  ToBiT-like  marks  of  his  pa- 
tronage shed, 

Which  so  dimmed  the  poor  Dandy's 
idolatrous  eye, 

That,  while  FuM  cried  **  Oh  Fo!**  all 
the  court  cried  **  Oh  fie  I** 

But  a  truce  to  digression; — these  Birds 

of  a  feather 
Thus  talkt,  t'other  night,  on  State  matters 

together; 
(The  Prince  just  in  bed,  or  about  to  de- 
part for  *t. 
His  legs  full  of  gout,  and  his  arms  full  of 

Hartford,) 
••I  say,  Hum,**  says  FuM  —  Fum,  of 

course,  spoke  Chinese, 
But,   bless  you!   that  's    nothing  —  at 

Brighton  one  sees 
Foreign  lingoes  and  Bbhops  translated 

with  ease  — 
**  I  say,  Hum,  how  fares  it  with  Royalty 

now?   . 
**  Is  it  «/  /  is  it  prime  ?  is  it  spooney  — 

or  how?** 
(The  Bird  had  just  taken  a  flash-man's 

degree 
Under    Barrymore,    Yarmouth,  and 

young  Master  L E 

**  As  for  us  in  Pekin  **  —  here,  a  devil 

of  a  din 
From  the  bed-chamber  came,  where  that 

long  Mandarin, 
Castlereagh  (whom  Fum  calls  the  Confu- 

si  us  of  Prose), 

1  In  consequence  of  an  old  promise,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  hit  own  hair,  whenever 
he  might  be  elevated  to  a  Bishopric  by  his  Royal 
Hi^boess. 


Was  rehearsing  a  speech  upon  Europe's 

repose 
To  the  deep,  double  bass  of  the  fat  Idol's 


{Nota  bene  —  his  Lordship  and  Livkr- 

FOOL  come. 
In  collateral  lines,  from  the  old  Mother 

Hum, 
Castlereagh  a  HuM-bug  —  Liverpool 

a  HuM-drum.) 
The    Speech    being    finisht,   out    rusht 

Castlereagh, 
Saddled   Hum  in  a  hurry,  and,  whip, 

spur,  away  1 
Thro*  the  regions  of  air,  like  a  Snip  on 

his  hobby. 
Ne'er    paused    till    he    lighted    in    St. 

Stephen*s  lobby. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SHERIDAN. 

prpuipilm*  placuistt  viris  !  —  Hokat. 
Yes,  grief  will  have  way  —  but  the  fast 

falling  tear 
Shall  be  mingled  with  deep  execrations 

on  those 
Who  could  bask  in  that  Spirit's  meridian 
career, 
And  yet  leave  it  thus  lonely  and  dark 
at  Its  close:— 


Whose  vanity  flew  round  him,  only  while 
fed 
By  the  odor  his  fame  in  its  summer- 
time gave; — 
Whose  vanity  now,  with  quick  scent  for 
the  dead. 
Like  the  Ghoul  of  the  East,  comes  to 
feed  at  his  grave. 

Oh !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms 
so  hollow, 
And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and 
high-born ; 
To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may 
follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  —  friend- 
less and  lorn  1 
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How  proad  they  can  press  to  the  funeral 
array 
Of  one  whom  tbey  shunned  in  his  sick- 
ness and  sorrow: — 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket 
to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles 
to-morrow ! 

And  Thou  too  whose  life,  a  sick  epicure's 
dream, 
Incoherent  and  gross,  even  grosser  had 
past. 
Were  it  not   for  that  cordial  and  soul- 
giving  beam 
Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o'er  thy 
nothingness  cast : — 

No !  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that 
supplies  thee 
With  millions  to  heap  upon  Foppery's 
shrine; — 
No !  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise 
thee, 
Tho'  this  would  make  Europe's  whole 
opulence  mine;-^ 

Would  I  suffer  what  —  even  in  the  heart 
that  thou  hast  — 
All  mean   as  it  is  —  must  have  con- 
sciously burned. 
When  the  pittance,  which   shame   had 
wrung  from  thee  at  last, 
And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an 
end,  was  returned !  ^ 

"  Was  this  then  the  fate,"  —  future  ages 
will  say, 
When  some  names  shall  live  but   in 
history's  curse; 
>^lien  Truth  will   be  heard,  and  these 
Lords  of  a  day 
Be  forgotten  as  fools  or  remembered 


**Was  this  then  the  fate  of  that  high- 
gifted  man, 
"  The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower 
and  the  hall, 

I  The  MUD  was  two  hundred  pounds  —  t»Ifertd 
w(m  Shcridaa  coold  no  loncer  uke  any  ftuste- 
,  sod  declined,  for  him,  by  hit  friends. 


**  The  orator, —  dramatist,  —  minstrel,  — 
who  ran 
**  Thro*  each  mode  of  the  lyre   and 
was  master  of  all;  — 

**  Whose   mind   was    an    essence    com- 
pounded with  art 
"  From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other 
men's  powers; — 

**  Who  ruled,  like  a  wizard,  the  world 
of  the  heart, 

*'  And  could  call  up  its  sunshine  or  bring 
down  its  showers;  — 

**  Whose  humor,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly's 
light, 
**  Played    round    every    subject    and 
shone  as  it  played  ;  — 
**  Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as 
bright, 
'*  Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on 
its  blade;  — 

**  Whose  eloquence  —  brightening  what- 
ever it  tried, 
**  Whether  reason  or  fancy,  the  gay  or 
the  grave,  — 
**  Was  as  rapid,  as  deep  and  as  brilliant 
a  tide, 
**  As  ever  bore  Freedom  aloft  on  its 
wave !  " 

Yes  —  such  was  the  man  and  so  wretch'^d 
his  fate;  — 
And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  shall  all  have 
to  grieve, 
Who  waste  their  morn's  dew  in  the  beams 
of  the  Great, 
And   expect   'l  will   return  to  refresh 
them  at  eve. 

In  the  woods  of  the  North  there  are  in- 
sects that  prey 
On  the  brain  of  the  elk  till  his  very 
last  sigh;' 
Oh,    Genius!   thy   patrons,    more  cruel 
than  they, 
First  feed  on  thy  brains  and  then  leave 
thee  to  die ! 

2  Naturalists  have  observed  that,  up<>n  dis- 
•ectinf  an  elk.  there  was  found  in  its  hejd  k4>me 
iitr/'r  flics,  with  its  br^in  almost  eaten  away  by 
\\vtm.—Hutory  0/  PcUmd, 
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FKOM 

TOM  CRIB  TO  BIG  BEN.» 

CONCERNING   SOMB    FOUL    PLAY    IN    A    LATB 
TRANSACTION.* 

"v4A/,  mio  Ben\  "  — Metastasio.* 

WhatI  Ben,  my  old  hero,  is  this  your 

renown? 
Is  this  the  new  go?  —  kick  a  man  when 

he  's  down ! 
When  the  foe  has  knockt  ander,  to  tread 

on  him  then  — 
By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee, 

Ben  ! 
*'Foul!    foul!"     all    the   lads   of    the 

Fancy  exclaim  — 
Charley   Shock  is  electrified — Bel- 
cher spits  flame  — 
And   MOLYNEUX — ay,   even  Blacky* 

cries  "shame! " 


Time  was,  when  John  Bull  little  dif- 
ference spied 

'Twixt  the  foe  at  his  feet  and  the  friend 
at  hit  side : 

When  he  found  (such  his  humor  in  fight- 
ing and  eating) 

His  foe,  like  his  beef-steak,  the  iWeeter 
for  beatingt 

But  this  comes,  Master  BEN,  of  your 
curst  foreign  notions, 

Your  trinkets,  wigs,  thingumbobs,  gold 
lace  and  lotions; 

Your  Noyaus,  Cura^oas,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  — 

(One  swig  of  Blue  Ruin^  is  worth  the 
whole  lot!) 


1  A  nickname  given,  at  tWs  time,  to  the  t>rince 
Regent. 

2  Written  tooti  after  Bdnap«rt«'a  trantporta- 
tion  to  St.  Helena. 

3  Tom,  I  suppose,  wm  "assitted"  to  this 
Motto  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
keeps  the  most  learned  company  going. 

4  Names  and  nicknamet  of  celebrated  pugi- 
lists at  that  time. 

6  Gin. 


Your  great  and  small  cr<fssei —  (my  eyes, 

what  a  brood ! 
A  ^r^/i-buttock  from  me  would  do  some 

of  them  good !  ) 
Which  hRv«  spoilt  you,  till  hardly  a  drop, 

my  old  porpoise. 
Of  pure  English  tlarei  is  left  in  your 

corpus  ; 
And  (as  JiM  says)  the  only  one  trick, 

good  or  bad, 
Of  the  Fancy  you're  up  to,  itjmirt^, 

my  lad. 
Hence  it  comes,  —  Boxiana,  disgrace  to 

thy  page  1  — 
Having  floored,  by  good  luck,  the  first 

stvtli  of  the  age, 
Having  conquered  the  prime  erne,  that 

milled  us  all  round. 
You  kickt  him,  old  Ben,  as  he  gaspt 

on  the  ground ! 
Ay  —  just  at  the  time  to  show  spunk,  if 

you  M  got  any — 
Kickt  him  and  jawed  him  and  lagged* 

him  to  Botany ! 
Oh,  shade  of  the   Cheesenionger  H  you, 

who,  alas ! 
Doubled  up  by  the  doeen  those  Moun- 

seers  in  brass. 
On   that  great   day  o!    milling^  when 

blood  lay  in  lakes. 
When  Kings  held  the  bottle,  and  Europe 

the  stakes. 
Look  down  upon  Ben  —  see  him,  dun^ 

hill  all  o^er. 
Insult  the  fallen  foe  that  can  hartn  him 

no  more ! 
Out,    cowardly    spooney!  —  again    and 

again. 
By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  fof  thee, 

Ben. 
To  sho7u  the  white  feather  is  many  men's 

doom,  ' 

But,  what  of  one  feather?— BEM  shows 

a  ttfhole  Plume. 

6  Transported. 

7  A  Uf«  Oiiardimati.  ooa  of  /4tf  /tfM?*b6 
distinguished  himself  and  was  kilkd  ia  th«  aea- 
onible  iet'to  at  Waterloo. 


FABLES 

FOR 

THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

ht  Rtgihms  ala* 
tript 

Clip  the  wings 

Of  these  high-flying  artiitrary  Kings. 
Drvdbn's  T* 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

DCAR  Lord  Byron,  —  Though  this  Volume  should  possess  no  other  merit  in 
Tour  eyes,  than  that  of  reminding  you  of  the  short  time  we  passed  together  at 
Venice,  when  some  of  the  trifles  which  it  contains  were  written,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  receive  the  dedication  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  believe  that  I  am. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

T.  B. 


PREFACE. 

Though  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Members  of  the  Poco-curante  Society  (who 
have  lately  done  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  their  Secretary)  that  I  should  prefix 
my  name  to  the  following  Miscellany,  it  is  but  fair  to  them  and  to  myself  to  state, 
that,  except  in  the  **  painful  pre-eminence  "  of  being  employed  to  transcribe  their  lu- 
culirations,  my  claim  to  such  a  distinction  in  the  title-page  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  gentleman,  who  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  objects  of  our  Institution,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  different 
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members,  etc.  —  but  as  I  am  at  present  preparing  for  the  press  the  First  Voi- 
ume  of  the  •*  Transactions  of  the  Poco-curante  Society,**  I  shall  reserve  for  ihai  oc- 
casion all  further  details  upon  the  subject,  and  content  mjrself  here  with  refcTTii^, 
for  a  general  insight  into  our  tenets,  to  a  Song  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  kA 
this  work  and  which  is  sung  to  us  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  by  one  of  oar 
oldest  members,  to  the  tune  of  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  being  no  musician,)  either 
•*  Nancy  Dawson  "  or  **  He  stole  away  the  Bacon,** 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  state  for  the  information  of  those  critics  who  attadc 
¥rith  the  hope  of  being  answered,  and  of  being  thereby  brought  into  notice,  that  it 
b  the  rule  of  this  Society  to  return  no  other  answer  to  such  assailants  than  i*.  at- 
tained in  the  three  words  **  non  curat  Hippoclides^^^  (meaning,  in  English,  **  Hijw 
poclides  does  not  care  a  fig,*';  which  were  spoken  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
first  founder  of  Poco-curantism,  and  have  ever  since  been  adopted  as  th^  leading 
dictum  of  the  sect. 

THOMAS   BROWN. 
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FABLE   I. 

THK   DISSOLUTION    OF   THE   HOLY   ALLI- 
ANCE. 
A  DREAM. 
I  *VE  had  a  dream  that  bodes  no  good 
Unto  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  * 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  confess  — 

As  far  as  it  is  right  or  lawful 
For  one,  no  conjurer,  to  guess  — 
It  seems  to  me  extremely  awful. 

Methought,  upon  the  Neva's  flood 
A  beautiful  Ice  Palace  stood, 
A  dome  of  frost-work,  on  the  plan 
01  that  once  built  by  Empress  Anne,* 
Which  shone  by  moonlight  —  as  the  talc 

is  — 
Like  an  Aurora  Borealis. 

In  this  said  Palace,  furnisht  all 

And  lighted  as  the  best  on  land  are, 
I  dreamt  there  was  a  splendid  Ball, 

Given  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
To  entertain  with  all  due  zeal, 

Those  holy  gentlemen,  who  *ve  shown  a 
Regard  so  kind  for  Europe's  weal, 

At  Troppau,  Laybach  and  Verona. 

The  thought  was  happy  —  and  designed 
To  hint  how  thus  the  human  Mind 
May,  like  the  stream  imprisoned  there. 
Be  check t  and  chilled,  till  it  can  bear 
The  heaviest  Kings,  that  ode  or  sonnet 
E*er  3ret  be-prais^,  to  dance  upon  it. 

And    all    were   pleased    and   cold    and 
sUtely, 
Shivering  in  grand  illumination  — 

1  **  It  b  well  known  that  the  Empress  Ann* 
boiita  palace  of  ice  on  the  Neva,  in  1740,  which 
I  ftfty-two  feet  In  lemrth,  and  when  illuminated 
t  effect."— PiWKaaTOH. 


Admired  the  superstructure  greatly, 

Nor  gave  one  thought  to  the  foumla- 
tion. 
Much  too  the  Tsar  himself  exulted, 

To  all  plebeian  fears  a  stranger. 
For,  Madame  Kriidener,  when  consulti.«l, 

Had  pledged  her  word  there  was  no 
danger. 
So,  on  he  capered,  fearless  quite. 

Thinking  himself  extremely  clever. 
And  waltzed  away  with  all  his  might. 

As  if  the  Frost  would  last  for  ever. 

Just  fancy  how  a  bard  like  mc. 

Who  reverence  monarchs,  must  have 
trembled 

To  see  that  goodly  company. 

At  such  a  ticklish  sport  assembled. 

Nor  were  the  fears,  that  thus  astounded 
My  loyal  soul,  at  all  unfounded  — 
For,  lo !  ere  long,  those  walls  so  massy 
Were  seized  with  an  ill-omened  drip- 
ping. 
And  o'er  the  floors,  now  growing  glassy. 

Their  Holinesses  look  to  slipping. 
The  Tsar,  half  thro'  a  Polonaise. 

Could   scarce   get   on   for   downright 
stumbling; 
And  Prussia,  tho*  to  slippery  ways 
Well   used,    was   cursedly   near   tum- 
bling. 

Yet   stilt  't  was,  who  could  stamp  the 
floor  most, 

Russia    and    Austria    'mong    the    fore- 
most .  — 

And  now,  to  an  Italian  air. 

This    precious  brace  would,   hand  in 
hand,  go; 

Now  —  while  old  Louis,  from  his  chair, 

Inlreatcd  them  his  toes  to  spare  — 
Called  loudly  out  for  a  Fandango. 
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And  a  Fandango,  'faith,  they  had, 
At  which  they  all  set  to,  like  mad ! 
Never  were  Kings  (tho'  small  the  ex- 
pense is 
Of  wit  among  their  Excellencies) 
So  out  of  all  their  princely  senses. 
But     ah !     that    dapce  —  that    Spanish 
dance  — 

Scarce  was  the  luckless  strain  begun, 
When,  glaring  red,  as  't  were  a  glance 

Shot  from  an  angry  Southern  sun, 
A  light  thro'  all  the  chambers  f!amed, 

Astonishing  old  Father  Frost, 
Who,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, 

**A    thaw,    by    Jove  —  we   *re    lost, 
we  're  lost  f 
**  Run,  France  —  a  second  WateAoo 
•*  Is  come   to   drown   you  —  sauve  qui 

Why,  why  will  monarchs  caper  so 

In  palaces  without  foundations?  — 
Instantly  all  was  in  a  flow. 

Crowns,     fiddles,     sceptres,     decora- 
tions— 
Those  Royal  Arms,  that  lookt  so  nice. 
Cut  out  in  the  resplendent  ice  — 
Those  Eagles,  handsomely  provided 

With  double   heads  for  double  deal- 
ings- 
How  fast  the  globes  and  sceptres  glided 

Out  of  their  claws  on  all  the  ceilings ! 
Proud  Prussia's  double  bird  of  prey 
Tame  as  a  spatch  cock,  slunk  away; 
While  —  just  like  France  herself,  when 
she 

Proclaims  how  great  her  naval  skill  is — 
Poor  Louis's  drowning  fleurs-de-lys 

Imagined  themselves  T^tf/'^r-lilles. 

And  not  alone  rooms,  ceilings,  shelves. 

But  —  still  more  fatal  execution  — 
The  Great  Legitimates  themselves 

Seemed  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
The  indignant  Tsar  —  when  just  about 

To  issue  a  sublime  Ukase, 
*•  Whereas  all  light  must  be  kept  out  "  — 

Dissolved  to  nothing  in  its  blare. 
Next  Prussia  took  his  turn  to  melt, 
And,  while  his  lips  illustrious  felt 
The  influence  of  this  southern  air, 

Some   word,  like  **  Constitution  "  — 
long 


Congealed  in  frosty  silence  there  — 
Came  slowly  thawing  from  his  tongue. 

While  Louis,  lapsing  by  degrees, 
And  sighing  out  a  faint  adieu 

To  tnifHes,  salmis,  toasted  cheese 

And   smoking  fondus^  qoickfy  grew, 
Himself,  into  difondu  too;  — 

Or  like  that  goodly  King  they  make 

Of  sugar  for  a  Twelfth-night  cake. 

When,  in  some  urchin's  mouth,  alas! 

It  melts  into  a  shapeless  mass ! 

In  short,  I  scarce  conid  count  a  minute. 
Ere  the  bright  dome  and  all  within  it. 
Kings,    Fiddlers,    Emperors,    all    were 

gonc-x- 
I*    And  nothing  now  was  seen  or  beard 
But  the  bright  river,  rushing  on, 

Happy  as  an  enfranchised  bird, 
And  prouder  of  that  natural  ray, 
Shining  along  its  chainless  way  — 
More  proudly  happy  thus  to  glide 
In  smmle  grandeur  to  the  sea. 
Than  wKenTin  spflHcling  fetters  tied, 
*T  was  deckt  with  all  that  kingly  pride 
I     Could  bring  to  light  its  slavery ! 

Such  is  my  dream  —  and,  I  confess, 

I  tremble  at  its  «wfu1tiess. 

That    Spanish    Dance  —  that    southern 

beam  — 
But  I  say  nothing — there  '•  my  dream— 
And  Madame  Kriidener,  the  she-prophet, 
May  make  just  what  she  pleases  of  it 

FABLE  II. 

TUB  LOOKING-GLASSES. 
PROEM. 

Whbrr  Kings  have  been  by  mob-elec- 
tions 
Raised  to  the  throne,  *t  is  strange  to  see 
What  different  and  what  odd  perfections 

Men  have  required  in  Royalty. 
Some,  liking  monarchs  large  and  plumpy* 
Have  chosen  their  Sovereigns  by  the 
weight;  — 
Some   wisht    them    tall,    some  thought 
your  dumpy, 
Dutch-built,  the  true  Legitimate.* 

1  The  Goths  had  a  Uw  to  cboow  always  a 
stiort,  thick  man  for  their  King.  —  MtJxsTnf 
"  Cosmoi.**  /i>.  iU.  p.  164. 
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The  Easterns  in  a  Prince,  *t  is  iaid» 
Prefer  what  's  called  a  jolter-head :  ^ 
Tbc  Ecyptiant  were  n't  at  all  particular, 

So  tniu  their  King*  had  net  red  hair  — 
This  fault  not  even  the  greatest  stickler 

For  thtt  blood-royal  well  could  bear. 

K  thousand  more  lucb  illustrations 
Might  b«  adduced  from  various  nations. 
But,  'mong  the  many  tales  they  tell  us, 

ToQcbing  the  acquired  or  natural  right 
Which  some  men  have  to  rule  their  fel- 
lows. 
There  *•  one  which  I  tball  here  re- 
cite:  — 

FABLE. 

There  was  a  land  —  to  namt  the  place 
Is  neither  now  my  wish  nor  duty  — 

Where  reigned  a  certain  Royal  jace, 
By  right  of  their  supenor  beauty. 

What  waa  the  cut  legitimate 

Of  thcie  great  pcnons*  <:hins  and  noses, 
By  right  of  which  they  ruled  the  state, 

No  history  I  have  seen  discloses. 

But  so  it  was-^a  settled  case— - 
Some  Act  off  Parliament,  past  snugly. 

Had  voted  them  a  beauteous  race, 
And  all  their  faithful  subjects  ti^y. 

As  rank  Indeed  stood  high  or  low. 
Some  change  It  made  in  visual  organs; 

Your  Peers  were  decent  —  Knights,  so 
so  — 
But  all  your  common  people,  gorgons ! 

Of  course.  If  any  knave  but  hinted 
That  the  King's  nose  was  turned  awry. 

Or  that   the   (jSeen   (God   bless  her!) 
-    squinted  — 
The  judges  doomed  that  knave  to  die. 

But  rarely  things  like  this  occurred, 
The  people  to  their  King  were  duteous, 

And  took  it,  on  his  Royal  word, 
That  they  were  frights  and   He  was 
beauteous. 


I  ••  In  a  Prince  a  }oher-hea<l  Is  invaluable' 


The  cause  whereof,  among  all  classes, 
Was  simply  this  -—  these  inland  elves 

Had  never  yet  seen  looking-glasses. 
And  therefore  did  not  knmtf  thtmselves. 

Sometimes  indeed  their  neighbors*  faces 

Might  strike  them  as  more    full  of 

reason. 

More  fresh  than  *hose  in  pertain  places  — 

But,    Lord,    the    very    thought    way 

treason ! 

Besides,  howe'er  we  love  our  neighbor, 
And  take  his  face's  part,  't  is  known 

We  ne'er  so  much  in  earnest  labor, 
As  when  the  face  attackt  's  our  own. 

So  on  they  went  —  the  crowd  believing — 
(As  crowds  well  governed  always  do) 

Their  rulers,  too,  themselves  deceiving  — 
So  old  the  joke,  they  thought  *t  was 
true. 

But  jokes,  we  know,  if  they  too  far  go. 
Must  have  an  end  —  and  so,  one  day. 

Upon  that  coast  there  was  a  cargo 
Of  looking-glasses  cast  away. 

T  was  said,  some  Radicals,  somewhere, 
Had  laid  their  wicked  heads  together. 

And  forced  that  ship  to  founder  there,  — 
While  some  believe  it  was  the  weather. 

However  this  might  l)e,  the  freight 
Was  landed  without  fees  or  duties} 

And  from  that  hour  historians  date 
The  downfall  of  the  Race  of  Beauties. 

The  looking-glasses  got  about. 

And  grew  so  common  thro*  the  land, 
That  scarce  a  tinker  could  walk  out, 

Without  a  mirror  in  his  hand. 

Comparing  faces,  morning,  noon, 

And  night,  their  constant  occupation  — 

By  dint  of  lcM>king -glasses,  s<xin. 
They  grew  a  mokt  reflecting  nation. 

In  vain  the  Court,  aware  of  errors 
In  all  the  old,  ei<tablisht  masards. 

Prohibited  the  use  of  mirrors 

And  tried  to  break  them  at  all  hai< 
ards :  — 
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In  vain  —  their  laws  might  just  as  well 
Have  been  waste  paper  on  the  shelves; 

That  fatal  freight  had  broke  the  spell; 
People  had  lookt  —  and  knew  them- 
selves. 

If  chance  a  Duke,  of  birth  sublime, 
Presumed  upon  his  ancient  face, 

(Some  calf -head,  ugly  from  all  time,) 
They  popt  a  mirror  to  his  Grace :  — 

Just  hinting,  by  that  gentle  sign, 
How  little  Nature  holds  it  true. 

That  what  is  called  an  ancient  line, 
Must  be  the  line  of  Beauty  too. 

From  Dukes*  they  past  to  regal  phizzes. 

Compared  them  proudly  with  their  own. 

And  cried,  **  How  could  such  monstrous 

quizzes 

**  In     Beauty's      name      usurp     the 

throne!"  — 

I1iey    then    wrote    essays,    pamphlets, 
books, 

Cpon  Cosmetical  CEconomy, 
Which  made  the  King  try  various  looks, 

But  none  improved  his  physiognomy. 

And  satires  at  the  Court  were  levelled. 
And  small  lampoons,  so  full  of  sly- 
nesses, 

Hint  stH>n,  in  short,  they  quite  be-deviled 
'Hieir  Majesties  and  Royal  Highnesses. 

At  length  — but  here  I  drop  the  veil, 
To   spare   some    royal    folks*    sensa- 
tions; — 

Besides,  what  followed  is  the  tale 
Of  all  such  late-enlightened  nations; 

Of  all  to  whom  old  Time  discloses 
A    truth    they    should    have    sooner 
known  — 

That  Kings  have  neither  rights  nor  noses 
A  whit  diviner  than  their  own. 

FABLE  III. 

THB  TORCH  OF  LIBERTY. 

I  SAW  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass  — 

Herself,  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 

\Vhv»  K'xde  this  splendid  day-dream  pass. 
And  lu^med  each  gliding  apparition. 


*T  was  like  a  torch-race  — sudi  as  they 
Of  Greece  performed,  in  ages  gone, 

When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array. 
Past  the  bright  torch  triumphant  on. 

I  saw  the  expectant  nations  stand. 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn; — 

I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand, 
The  clear  tho*  struggling  glory  born. 

And  oh !  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 
*T  was  in  itself  a  joy  to  see; — 

While  Fancy  whispered  in  my  car, 
»*  That  torch  they  pass  is  Liber^ ! " 

And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame. 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray ; 

Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came, 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 

S^rom  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 
Was  furnisht  with  the  fire  already, 

•Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine. 
And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion's,  steady. 

frhe  splendid  gift  then  Galua  took, 
And,  like  a  wild  Bacchante,  raising 

The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 
As  she  would  set  the  world  a-blaxing ! 

Thus  kindling  wild,  so  fierce  and  high 
Her  altar  blazed  into  the  air. 

That  Albion,  to  that  fire  too  nigh. 
Shrunk   back    and   shuddered    at   its 
glare! 

Next,  Spain,  so  new  was  light  to  her. 
Leapt  at  the  torch  —  but,  ere  the  spark 

That  fell  upon  her  shrine  could  stir, 
'T  was  quenched  —  and  all  again  %as 

dark. 

Yet,   no  —  not  quenched  —  a   treasure 
worth 

So  much  to  mortals  rarely  dies: 
Again  her  living  light  lookt  forth, 

And  shone,  a  beacon,  in  all  eyes. 

Who  next  received  the  flame?  alas! 

Unworthy  Naples  —  shame  of  shames, 
That  ever  thro'  such  hands  should  pass 

That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames! 
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Scarce  had  her  fingers  touched  the  torch, 
When,  frighted  by  the  sparks  it  shed, 

Nor  waiting  even  lo  feel  the  scorch, 
She  dfopt  it  to  the  earth  —  and  fled. 

And  fallen  it  might  have  long  remained ; 
Bat  Greece,  who  saw  her  moment 
now, 
Caught    up    the    prize,   tho*    prostrate, 
stained. 
And   waved   it   round  her   beauteous 
brow. 

And  Fancy  bade  me  mark  where,  o'er 
Her  altar,  as  its  flame  ascended, 

Fair,  laurelled  spirits  seemed  to  soar, 
Who     thus     in     song     their     voices 
blended :  — 

•*  Shine,  shine  for  ever,  glorious  Flame, 
•*  Divincst  gift  of  Gods  to  men ! 

*•  From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendor 
came, 
*'To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again. 

**Takc,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round, 
*•  When  dimmed,  revive,  when  lost,  re- 
turn, 
•*  Till  not  a  shrine  thro'  earth  be  found, 
••  On    which    thy    glories    shall     not 
burn  •  '* 

FABLE   IV. 

THE   FLY  AND  THE  BULLOCK. 
PROEM. 

Op  all  that,  to  the  sage's  survey, 
This  world  presents  of  topsy-turvy, 
There  N  naught  so  much  disturbs  one's 
patience, 
1  As  little  minds  in  lofty  stations. 
'T  is  like  that  sort  of  painful  wonder, 
Which  slender  columns,  laboring  under 
E^normous  arches,  give  beholders ;  — 
Or  those  poor  Caryatides, 
Condemned  to  smile  and  stand  at  ease, 
With  a  whole  house  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. 

If  as  in  some  few  royal  cases, 
Small  minds  are  born  into  such  places  — 
If  they  are  thiTC  by  Right  Divine 
Or  any  such  sufficient  reason, 


Why  —  Heaven   forbid   we   should    re- 
pine !  — 
To  wish  it  otherwise  were  treason; 
Nay,  even  to  see  it  in  a  vision. 
Would  be  what  lawyers  call  misprision. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  saith  —  and  he. 

Of  course,  knew  all  about  the  matter  — 
*•  Both  mpn  and  beasts  love  Monarchy;" 

Which  proves  how  rational  —  the  /a/- 
ter, 
Sidney,  we  know,  or  wrong  or  right. 
Entirely  differed  from  the  Knight : 
Nay,  hints  a  King  may  lose  his  head, 

By  slipping  awkwardly  his  bridle:  — 
But  this  is  treasonous,  ill-bred. 
And  (now-a-days,  when  Kings  are  led 

In  patent  snaffles)  downright  idle. 

No,  no  —  it  is  n't  right-line  Kings, 
(Those  sovereign  lords  in  leading-strings 
Who,  from  their  birth,  are  Faith-Defend- 
ers,) 
That   move   my  wrath  —  't  is  your  pre- 
tenders, 
Your  mushroom  rulers,  sons  of  earth, 
Who  — not,  like  t'  others,  bores  by  birth, 
F^stablisht  gt  iittd  Dei  blockheads. 
Born    with    three     kingdoms    in    their 

pockets  — 
Yet,  with  a  brass  that  nothing  stops. 

Push  up  into  the  loftiest  stations, 
And,  tho'  too  dull  to  manage  shops. 
Presume,  the  dolts,  to  manage  nations ! 

This  class  it  is,  that  moves  my  gall,  \ 

And  stirs  up  bile,  and  spleen  and  all. 
While  other  senseless  things  ap|>ear 
To  know  the  limits  t)f  their  sphere  — 
While  not  a  cow  on  earth  romances 
So  much  as  lo  conceit  she  dances  — 
While  the  most  jumping  fr^»j;  He  know  of. 
Would  scarce  at  Ast ley's  ho|.>e  to  show 

off  — 
Your  •  •  •  s,  your  *  *  *  s  dare, 

Untrained   as   are  their  minds,  to  set 
them 
To  any  business,  any  where. 

At  any  time  that  fools  will  let  them. 

But  leave  we  here  these  upstart  things  — 
My  business  is  ju^t  now  with  Kinps  ; 
To  whom  and  to  their  right-line  gU»ry, 
1  dedicate  the  follow iruE  <^tory. 
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:^"t  iwjc  secret  as 


^        ^cavpefS* 


-aejaing,  as   they 


*t  vas  oat  of 


»  crocwfile*,  mon- 
./-  •ctx:  tbeir  best  be- 


».  they 

^•-.*t  au^T^uer,  young 

•.^  nacOtfCtfe  Fly  on  an 

•.s.*v'«w  ^tllorft,  led 
.    ^.    v^  K.  -•><  tool  of  Ihe 

^.  .   .. -x^  i<^  whispered 

^       ..    -to*  ts-Mlaadpow- 
I    ^*"*.   ^*   V  A  Vittc-bollle 

^.      ,%Kt  — "you 
J!^  ^....s.x   .-v  Monarchy 


•niiat  Fly  on  the  shrine  U  Legilimtlfr 
Right,  ,     , 

•*  And  that  Bullock,  the  People  that  s 
sacrificed  to  it." 

FABLE    V. 

CHURCH   AND  STATB. 

PROEM. 
"The  moment  any  religion  becomes  naiioTal. 
or  csublished.  iu  purity  mu»t  certainly  be  lost, 
because  It  Is  then  impossible  to  keep  ii  uncon- 
nected with  men*s  interests;  and,  if  connecttd, 
it  must  ineviubly  be  perverted  by  them.  — 
SOAMK  Jknyns. 

Thus  did  Soame  Jenyns  — tho'  «  Tory, 
A  Lord  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations ; 

Feel  how  Religion's  simple  glory 
Is  stained  by  Slate  associations. 

When  Catharine,  ere  she  cnisht  the 
Poles, 
Appealed  to  the  benign  Divinity  ; 
Then  cut  them  up  in  protocols, 
Made  fractions  of  thew  very  souls*  — 

All  in  the  name  of  the  blest  Trinity  ; 
lOr  when  her  grandson,  Alexander, 
That  mighty  Northern  salamander,* 
Whose  icy  touch,  felt  all  about, 
Puts  every  fire  of  Freedom  out  — 
iWhen  he,  too,  winds  up  his  UkaJ^es 
Iwith  God  and  the  Panagia's  praises  — 
When  he,  of  royal  Saints  the  type, 

In  holy  water  dips  the  sponge, 
With  which,  at  one  imperial  wipe, 

He  would  all  human  rights  expunge  ; 
When  Louis  (whom  as  King,  and  cater, 
Some  name   Dix-Muit^  and  some  Dtt- 

huiirtsi) 
Calls  down  "St.  Louis's  God"  to  ill- 
ness 
The  right,  humanity,  and  fitness 
Of  sending  eighty  thousand  Solons, 

Sages  with  muskets  and  laced  coats. 
To  cram  instruction,  noltm  voiem^ 
Down  the  poor  struggling  Spaniart'V 
throate  — 
I  can*t  help  thinking,  (tho*  to  Kings 

1  must,  of   course,   like   other   men. 
bow,) 

2  Am€s^  demi-ltttifs,  etc. 

3  The  salamander  Is  supposed  to  have  tbf 
power  of  extinguishing  fire  by  its  natural  coWaess 
and  moisturs* 
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That  when  a  Christian  monarch  brings 
Keligion^s  name  to  gloss  these  things  — 
Such    blasphemy   out-Benbows    Hen- 
bow!  ^ 

Or  —  not  so  far  lor  facts  to  roam, 
Having  a  few  much  nearer  home  — 
When  we  see  Churchmen,  who,  if  askt, 
■*  **  Mu-»t   Ireland's  slaves  be  tithed,  and 
'         taskt, 
•*  And  driven,  like  Negroes  or  Croats, 
**l'hat  you  may  roll   in  wealth   and 
Uiss  ?  '* 
Look  from  beneath  their  shovel  hats 
With    all    due    pump    and    answer 
"Vcs!" 
Bat    then,   if    questioned,    '*  Shall    the 

brand 
"Intolerance     flings     throughout     that 

land,  — 
■••Shall  the  fierce  strife  now  taught  to 

grow 
i**  Betwixt  her  palaces  and  hovels, 
••  Be  ever  quenched  ?  "  —  from  the  same 

shoveU 
Look  grandly  forth  and  answer  •*  No."  — 
Alas,  alas !  have  t^tesi  a  claim 
,  To  merciful  Religion's  name  ? 
If  more  you  seek,  go  see  a  bevy 
Of  bowing  parsons  at  a  levee  — 
(Choosing  your  time,  when  straw  *s  be- 
fore 
Some  apoplectic  bishop's  door,) 
Then  if  thou  canst  with  life  escape 
That  rush  of  lawn,  that  press  of  crape. 
Just  watch  their  reverences  and  graces, 

As  on  each  smirking  suilor  frisks. 
And  say,  if  tho^e  round  shining  faces 
To  heaven  or  earth  most  turn   their 
disks? 

This,  this  it  is — Religion,  made, 
Twixt   Church    and   Stale,    a   truck,    a 

trade  — 
This  most  ill-matched,  unholy  Co., 
From  whence  the  ills  we  witness  flow; 
I  The  war  of  many  creeds  with  one  — 
The   extremes   of    too  much   faith   and 

none  — 
TUl,  l)etwixt  ancient  trash  and  new, 
'Twixt  Cant  and  Blasphemy  —  the  two 
Rank  Ills  with  which  this  age  is  curst  — 

1  A  weU-kDOwn  publisher  of  irreligious  books. 


We  can  no  more  tell  7jhiih  is  worst. 
Than  erst  could  Egypt,  when  so  rich 
In  various  plagues,  determine  which 
She  thought  most  pestilent  and  vile, 
Her  frogs,  like  lienlx)w  and  Carlisle, 
Croaking  their  native  mud-notes  loud, 
Or  her  fat  locusts,  like  a  cloud 
Of  pluralists,  ol)esely  lowering, 
At  once  benighting  and  devouring  !— 

This  —  this  it  is  —  and  here  I  pray 

Those  sapient  wits  of  the  Reviews, 
Who  make  us  poor,  dull  authors  say. 

Not  what    we   mean,  but   what   they 
choose ; 
Who  to  our  most  abundant  shares 
Of  nonsense  add  slill  more  of  theirs. 
And  are  to  poets  just  such  evils 

As  caterpillars  find  those  flies,* 
Which,  not  content  to  sting  like  devils. 

Lay  eggs  upon  their  hacks  likewise  — 
To  guard  against  such  foul  deposits 

Of  other's  meaning  in  my  rhynu^H, 
(A    thing    more    needful    here,   iKcausc 
it  's 

A  subject,  tirklish  in  these  times)  — 
I,  here,  to  all  such  wits  make  known. 

Monthly  atid  Weekly,  Whig  and  Tory, 
*T  is  this  Religion  —  this  alone  — 

1  aim  at  in  the  following  story:  — 

FABLE. 

When  Royalty  was  young  and  l>old, 
Ere,   touched    by  Time,  he    had    be- 
come — 

If  't  is  n't  civil  to  say  oIJ, 

At  least,  a  ci-Jciant  jeune  homme  ; 

One  evening,  on  st^mc  wild  pursuit. 
Driving  aK>ng,  he  chanced  to  see 

Reli^ii>ii,  pa>»ing  by  on  foot, 
And  l(.H»k  him  in  his  vis-4-vis. 

This  said  Religion  was  a  Friar, 

The  hmnblest  and  the  Ix'st  of  men, 

Who  ne'er  had  notion  or  desire 
Of  riding  in  a  coach  till  then. 

2  **  The  ereAteM  numhcr  of  tht  ichneumon  tribe 

•ire  sren  ^ett'inij  upop  tht-  huk  of  thr  catcrpi'lar, 
,\-\A  d.unn<  at  ditJtivtit  i-aerv.ils  ih<  ir  vhmc*  into 
is  l>.^lv  —  at  every  dart  they  dciH>«  au  C|;g."  — 

GuLUsMITH. 
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**  I  say  "  —  quoth  Royalty,  who  rather 
Enjoyed  a  masquerading  joke  — 

'**  I  say,  suppose,  my  good  old  father, 
*'  You  lend  me  for  a  while  your  cloak." 

The  Friar  consented  —  little  knew 
What  tricks  the  youth  had  in  his  head; 

Besides,  was  rather  tempted  too 
By  a  laced  coat  he  got  instead. 

"i  Away  ran  Royalty,  slap-dash. 

Scampering  like  mad  about  the  town; 
Broke  windows,  shivered  lamps  to  smash. 
And  knockt  whole  scores  of  watchmen 
down. 

While  naught  could  they,  whose  heads 
were  broke. 
Learn  of  the  **  why"  or  the  "  where- 
fore," 
Except  that  't  was  Religion^s  cloak 
The    gentleman,    who    crackt    them, 
wore. 

Meanwhile,  the  Friar,  whose  head  was 
turned 

By  the  laced  coat,  grew  frisky  too; 
Lookt  big  —  his  former  habits  spurned  — 

And  stormed  about,  as  great  men  do: 

Dealt  much  in  pompous  oaths  and 
curses  — 

Said  **  damn  you  "  often,  or  as  bad  — 
Laid  claim  to  other  people's  purses  — 

In  short,  grew  either  knave  or  mad. 

As  work  like  this  was  unbefitting. 

And  flesh  and  blood  no  longer  bore  it, 
■  The  Court  of  Common  Sense,  then  sit- 
ting. 
Summoned  the  culprits  both  before  it. 

Where,  after  hours  in  wrangling  spent 
(As  Courts  must   wrangle   to   decide 
well). 

Religion  to  St.  Luke's  was  sent. 
And  Royalty  packt  off  to  Bridewell. 

With  this  proviso  —  should  they  be 
Restored,  in  due  time,  to  their  senses. 

They  both  must  give  security, 

In  future,  against  such  offences  — 

Religion  ne'er  to  lend  his  cloak^ 

Seeing  what  dreadful  work  it  leads  to; 


And  Royalty  to  crack  his  joke,  — 
But  tiol  to  crack  poor  people's  heads 
too. 

FABLE  VI. 

THE  LITTLE  GRAND  LAMA. 
PROEM. 

Novella,  a  young  Bolognese, 

The  daughter  of  a  learned  Law  Doc- 
tor,i 
Who  had  with  all  the  subtleties 

Of  old  and  modern  jurists  stockt  her, 
Was  so  exceeding  fair,  't  is  said, 

And  over  hearts  held  such  dominion. 
That  when  her  father,  sick  in  bed, 
Or  busy,  sent  her,  in  his  stead, 

To  lecture  on  the  Code  Justinian, 
She  had  a  curtain  drawn  before  her, 

Lest,  if   her   charms  were   seen,  the 
students  , 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er 
her. 

And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.* 
Just  so  it  is  with  Truth,  when  seen^ 

Too  dazzling  far,  —  'l  is  from  behind 
A  light,  thin  allegoric  screen, 

She  thus  can  safest  teach  mankind. 

FABLE. 

I  In  Thibet  once  there  reigned,  we  *re  toW, 
A  little  Lama,  one  year  old  — 
Raised  to  the  throne,  that  realm  to  bless, 
Just  when  his  little  Holiness 
Had  cut  —  as  near  as  can  be  reckoned  — 
Some    say    his  first    tooth,    some    his 

second, 
Chronologers  and  Nurses  vary, 
W^hich  proves  historians  should  be  wary. 
We  only  know  the  important  truth, 
His  Majesty  had  cut  a  tooth.' 

1  Andreas. 

2  Qnatui  il  itoii  ccnt^  d^Mtnme  cu#/W,  k 
envcyoit  NovelU,  ta  fiUe^  en  urn  iuu  lire  a*s 
eschfUs  en  charge^  ei,  a/in  qnt  Is.  UmiUt  d*tUt 
n^empich&i  Ih  ^ensi*  d*i  »yants^  eile  eof^it  mme 
petite  courtin*  devant  eU*»  —  Christ,  d*  Ptsty 
CiU  des  Dames,  p.  ii.  rt»/.  36. 

3  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet  for  as 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  Lama.  — **  Tes- 
hoc  Lama  [he  saysl  was  at  this  time  eigfateea 
months  old.  Thoogh  he  was  onahle  to  speak 
a  word,  he  made  the  mo«t  expressive  signs,  and 
conducted  himself  with  asCoiushing  difnitj  sad 
decorum." 
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And  much  bis  subjects  were  encbanted,  — 

As  well  all  Lamas'  subjects  ttiay  be, 
And  would   bave  given   their  beads,  if 
wanted. 
To  make  tee-totums  for  tbe  baby. 
'Throned  as  he  was  by  Right  Divine  — 

( What  Lawyers  call  Jurt  Divino^ 
Meaning  a  right  to  yours  and  mine 
And  everybody's  goods  and  rhino, ) 
'  Of  course,  his  faithful  subjects'  purses 
Were  ready  with  their  aids  and  succors; 
Nothing  was  seen  but  pensioned  Nurses, 
And  tbe  land  groaned  with  bibs  and 
tnckers. 

Oh !  had  there  been  a  Hume  or  Bennet, 
Then  sittiqg  in  the  Thibet  Senate, 
Ye  Gods !  what  room  for  long  debates 
Upon  the  Nursery  Estimates  I 
Wliat  cutting  down  of  swaddling-clothes 

And  pinafores,  in  nightly  battles ! 
What  calls  for  papers  to  expose 

The  waste  of  sugar-plums  and  rattles ! 
But  no  —  if  Thibet  had  M.P.s, 
They  were  far  better  bred  than  these ; 
Nor  gave  the  slightest  opposition, 
Daring  the  Monarch's  whole  dentition. 

Bat  short  this  calm;  —  for,  just  when  he 
Had  reached  the  alarming  age  of  three. 
When  Royal  natures  and  no  doubt 
Those  of  all  noble  beasts  break  out  — 
The  Lama,  who  till  then  was  quiet, 
Showed  symptoms  of  a  taste  for  riot; 
And,  ripe  for  mischief,  early,  late. 
Without  regard  for  Church  or  State, 
'  Made  free  with  whosoe'er  came  nigh; 
Tweakt  \he   Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
nose. 
Tamed  all  the  Judges'  wigs  awry. 

And  trod  on  the  old  Generals'  toes; 
Pelted  the  Bbhops  with  hot  buns. 

Rode  cock-horse  on  the  City  maces, 
And  shot  from  little  devilish  guns. 

Hard  peas  into  his  subjects*  faces. 
In  short,  such  wicked  pranks  he  played. 
And  grew  so  mischievous,  God  bless 
him! 
That  his  Chief  Nurse — with  even  the 

aid 
Of  an  Archbishop — was  afraid. 

When  in  these  moods,  to  comb  or 
dress  him. 


Nay,  even  the  persons  most  inclined 
Thro*  thick  and  thin,   for  Kings  to 
stickle. 
Thought  him  (if  they  'd  but  speak  their 
mind. 
Which  they  did  not)  an  odious  pickle. 

At  length  some  patriot  lords  —  a  breed 

Of  animals  they  've  got  in  Thibet, 
Extremely  rare  and  fit  indeed 

For  folks  like  Pidcock,  to  exhibit  — 
jSome  patriot  lords,  who  saw  the  length 
iTo  which   things  went,  combined  their 
I         strength, 

I  And  penned  a  manly,  plain  and  free 
I  Remonstrance  to  the  Nursery; 
Protesting  warmly  that  they  yielded 

To  none  that  ever  went  before  'em. 
In  loyalty  to  him  who  wielded 

The  hereditary  pap-spoon  o'er  'em ; 
That,  as  for  treason,  *t  was  a  thing 

That  made  them  almost  sick  to  think 
of  — 
That  they  and  theirs  stood  by  the  King, 

Throughout  his  measles  and  his  chin* 
cough, 
^Vhen  others,  thinking  him    consamp* . 

tive. 
Had  ratted  to  the  Heir  Presumptive !  ^ 
But,  still  —  tho*  much  admiring  Kings 
(And  chiefly  those  in  leading-strings). 
They  saw,  with  shame  and  grief  of  soul, 

liiere  was  no  longer  now  the  wise 
And  constitutional  control 

Of  birch  before  their  ruler's  eyes; 
But  that  of  late  such  pranks  and  tricks 

And   freaks  occurred  the  whole  day 
long. 
As  all  but  men  with  bishoprics 

Allowed,  in  even  a  King,  were  wrong. 
Wherefore  it  was  they  humbly  prayed 

That  Honorable  Nursery, 
That  such  reforms  l>e  henceforth  made. 

As  all  good  men  desired  to  see; — 
In  other  words  ( lest  they  might  seem 
Too  tedious),  as  the  gentlest  scheme 
For  putting  all  such  pranks  to  rest, 

And  in  its  bud  the  mischief  nipping  — 
They  ventured  humbly  to  suggest 

His  Majesty  should  have  a  whipping! 

When  this  was  read,  no  Congreve  rocket. 
Discharged  into  the  Gallic  trenches- 
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EVr  equalled  the  tremendous  shock  it 
Produced  upon  the  Nursery  benches. 

The  Bishops,  who  of  course  nad  votes, 

By  right  of  age  and  petticoats, 

Were  first  and  foremost  in  the  fuss  — 
**\Vhat,  whip  a  I^ma!  suffer  birch 

**  To  touch  his  sacred  —  infamous ! 

**  Deistical !  —  assailing  thus 

**  The  fundamentals  of  the  Church !  — 

*'  No  —  no — such  patriot  plans  as  these, 

**  (So    help   them    Heaven  —  and   their 
Sees!) 

"They  held  to  be  rank  blasphemies.** 

The  alarm  thus  given,  by  these  and  other 

Grave  ladies  of  the  Nursery  side, 
'  Spread    thro'    the    land,    till,    such    t, 
I  pother, 

I      Such  party  squabbles,  far  and  wide. 
Never  in  history's  page  had  been 
Recorded,  as  were  then  between 
The  Whippers  and  Non-whippers  seen. 
'  Till,  things  arriving  at  a  state, 
.  Which  gave  some  fears  of  revolution, 
The  patriot  lords'  advice,  tho'  late, 
i      Was  put  at  last  in  execution, 
I  The  Parliament  of  Thibet  met  — 
;      The  little  Lama,  called  before  it, 
^  Did,  then  and  there,  his  whipping  get, 
And  (as  the  Nursery  Gazette 
Assures  us)  like  a  hero  bore  it. 

And  tho',  *mong  Thibet  Tories,  some 

Lament  that  Royal  Martyrdbm 

( Please  to  observe,  the  letter  D 

In  this  last  word  *s  pronounced  like  B), 

Yet  to  the  example  of  that  Prince 

So  much  is  ThibctVs  land  a  debtor, 
That  her  long  line  of  Lamas,  since, 

Have   all   behaved   themselves   much 
better. 

FABLE  VIL 

THE  EXTINGUISHERS. 
PROKM. 
Tho'  soldiers  are  the  true  supports. 
The  natural  allies  of  Courts, 
Woe  to  the  Monarch,  who  depends 
,  Too  much  on  his  red -coated  friends; 
For  even  soldiers  sometimes  think  — 
Nay,  Colonels  have   been   known  to 
reasouy  -— 


And  reasoners,  whether  clad  in  pink 
Or  red  or  blue,  are  on  the  brink 
(Nine  cases  out  of  ten)  of  treason. 

Not  many  soldiers,  I  believe,  are 
As  fond  of  liberty  as  Mina; 

Else  —  woe  to  Kings !  when  Freedom's 
fever 
Once  turns  into  a  ScarUtina  / 

For  then  — but  hold^  *t  is  best  to  veil 

My  meaning  in  the  following  tale : — 

FABLE, 
f  A  Lord  of  Persia,  rich  and  great. 
Just  come  into  a  large  estate. 
Was  shockt  to  6nd  be  had^  for  neigh- 
bors, 
Close  to  his  gate,  some  rascal  Ghebcn, 
Whose  fires,  beneath  his  very  nose, 
In  heretic  combustion  rose. 
But  Lords  of  Persia  can,  no  doubt. 
Do    what    they   will  —  so,   one    fine 
morning. 
He  turned  the  rascal  Ghcbers  out, 

First  giving  a  few  kicks  for  warning. 
'Then,  thanking  Heaven  most  piously. 

He    knockt     their    Temple    to    the 
:  ground, 

,  Blessing  himself  for  joy  to  see 
'      Such  Pagan  ruins  strewed  around. 
But  much  it  vext  my  Lord  to  find, 
That,  while  all  else  obeyed  hi»  will, 

IlThe  Fire  these  Ghebers  left  behind, 
i     Do  what  he  would,  kept  burning  still. 
Fiercely  he  stormed,  as  if  his  frown 
Could  scare  the  bright  insurgent  down; 
But,    no  —  such    fires    are     headstrong 

things, 
And  care  not  much  for  Lords  or  Kings. 
Scarce  could  his  Lordship  well  contrive 

The  flashes  in  one  place  to  smother. 
Before  —  hey  presto !  —  all  alive, 
They  sprung  up  freshly  in  another. 

At   length  when,  spite   of   prayers  and 
damns, 
^T  was  found  the  sturdy  flame  de^ 
him. 
His  stewards  came,  with  low  ^alams^ 

Offering,  by  contract^  to  provide  him 
Some  large  Extinguishers,  (a  plan, 
Much  u:ed,  they  said,  at  Ispahan, 
Vienna,  Petersburg  —  in  short. 
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Wherever  Light  ^s  forbid  at  court), 
Machines  no  Lord  should  be  without, 
Wh2th  would  at  once  put  promptly  out 
All  kinds  of  fires,  —  from  staring,  stark 
Volcanoes  to  the  tiniest  spark ; 
T\\\  all  things  slept  as  dull  and  dark, 
As  iu  a  great  Lord^s  neighborhood 
T    was    right    and    fitting     all    things 
should. 

Accordingly,  some  large  supplies 
Of  these  Extinguishers  were  furnisht 

(All  of  the  true  Imperial  siate), 

And  there,  in  rows,  stood  black  and 
burnisht, 

Ready,  where'er  a  gleam  but  shone 

Of  light  or  fire,  to  be  clapt  on. 

But  ah  !  how  lordly  wisdom  errs, 
In  trusting  to  extinguishers ! 
One  day,  when  he  had  left  all  sure, 
(At    least,    so    thought    he)    dark,    se- 
cure — 
The  flame,  at  all  its  exits,  entries, 

Ol»structed  to  his  heart's  content. 
And  black  extinguishers,  like  sentries, 
Placetl  over  every  dangerous  vent  — 
Ye  Gods,  imagine  his  amaze. 

His  wrath,  his  rage,  when,  on  return- 
ing* 
He  found  not  only  the  old  blaze. 
Brisk   as  before,  crackling  and  burn- 
ing, — 
Not  only  new,  young  conflagrations. 
Popping;  up  round  in  various  stations  — 
But  sini  nwre  awful,  strange  and  dire, 
[The  Extinguishers  themselves  on  fire  ! !  ^ 
They,    they  —  those    trusty,    blind    ma- 
chines 
His  Lordship  had  so  long  been  prais- 

I  As,  under  Providence,  the  means 

Of  keeping  down  all  lawless  blniing, 
Were  now,  themselves  —  alas,  too  true 
The  shameful  fart  —  turned  blnzers  too, 
And  by  a  change  as  odd  as  cruel 
Instead  of  dampers,  served  for  fuel ! 

1  The  idea  of  this  Fable  was  caut^t  from  nne 
ol  those  brilliant  moii^  which  aUiund  in  ilo  coi- 
rer«ti'>n  of  my  faiend,  the  author <>l  tlic  "  I^'itt  tr, 
to  JalU," — a  pr<*»l«'^'>"i  which  cont-iii"*  »  '^ic 
of  th^  happiest  specimens  of  playful  p<>ctr}'  tiut 
ha\  e  appeared  in  this  or  any  age.  • 


\ 


Thus,  of  his  only  hope  bereft, 

**\Vbat,^*  said  the  great  roan,  "must 
be  done?"  — 
All  that,  in  scrapes  like  this,  is  left 

To  great  men  is  —  to  cut  and  run. 
)0  run  he  did;  while  to  their  grounds. 

The  banisht  Ghebers  blest  returned; 
And,    tho^    their    Fire    had    broke   its 
bounds. 

And  all  abroad  now  wildly  burned. 
Yet   well   could  they,    who   loved    the 

flame. 
Its  wandering,  its  excess  reclaim; 
And  soon  another,  fairer  Dome 
Arose  to  be  its  sacred  home. 
Where,  cherisht,  guarded,  not  confined. 
The  living  glory  dwelt  inthrined, 
And,  shedding  lustre  strong,  but  even, 
Tho'  born  of  earth,  grew  worthy  heaven. 


MORAL. 
The  moral  hence  my  Muse  infers 

Is,  that  such  Lords  are  simple  elves. 
In  trusting  to  Extinguishers, 

That  are  combustible  themselves. 

FABLE   VIII. 

LOtnS   FOURTEENTH'S   WIO. 
Tub  money  raised  —  the  army  ready  — 
Drums  beating,  and  the  Royal  Neddy 
Valiantly  l)raying  in  the  van, 
To  the  old  tune  ''l.h,  rh,  SireAne!  "  2  — 
Naught  wanting,  but  some  imtf^  dramnrir, 

To  make  French  srttttmetH  cxpU>de, 
Bring  in,  at  once,  the,^'(i?/  fanatic, 

And    make    the    war    *' /^i    Jern'f^.' 
mode ' '  — 
Instantly,  at  the  Pavilion  Afarsartf 

Is  htld  an  I'ltra  consultation  — 
What  's  to  W  done,  to  help  the  farce  on  ? 

What  stnf;e'effect,  what  decoration. 
To  make  this  Iv.Muteous  Frnnrf  forget, 
In  one,  grand,  ploricni*; /•/•(»!/ i-AV, 
All  she  had  swotJi  to  l>\'t  la^t  u-v  k. 
And,  with  a  cry  of  '*  J  A//'/ //.*•.'.'.• .'  " 
Rush  forth  to  this,  or  fX//r  war. 
Without  inrjuiring  once  —  •*  What  for?*' 

2  Thcv  cfVS'-'tt-fl  In  the  dark  ages,  it  mmv 
churrh-!*.  pnrtivu  irlv  at  R«M«rn,  whu  wa*  exiled 
\U-  I'V.i^t  oi  the  A^-^.  (>n  thi*  o*  tasion  the  n»s, 
huiv  «lrest,  was  lintught  t>clon:  tlte  alur.  and 
t'  \  ^mu  l>efor«  bim  tlus  elegant  anthem,  "  /"A. 
r/t,  t^,  S.rf  Aft,  fA,  <A,  fkt  S.rf  Amt,"  — 
Wa..  i"sV  Eaay  on  />/<-. 
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Alter  some  plans  proposed  by  each, 
I  Lord  Chateaubriand  made  a  speech, 
(Quoting,   to   show   what   men*s  rights 
are, 
Or  rather  what  men*s  rights  should  be^ 
From   Hobbcs,    Lord   Castlereagh,   the 
Tsar, 
And  other  friends  to  Liberty,) 
Wherein  he  —  having  first  protested 
'Gainst  humoring  the  mob  —  suggested 
(As  the  roost  high-bred  plan  he  saw 
For  giving  the  new  War  iclat) 
A  graod^^aptismal  Nleloidxaine, 
To  be  got  up  at  Noire  Dame, 
In  which  the  Duke  (who,  bless  his  High- 
ness \ 
Had  by  his  hilt  acquired  such  fame, 
*T  was  hoped  that  he  as  little  shjrness 
Would   show,  when  to  the  point  he 
came,) 
Should,  for  his  deeds  so  lion-hearted. 
Be  christened  Hero^  ere  he  started; 
With  power,  by  Royal  Ordonnance, 
To  bear  that  name  —  at  least  in  France. 
Himself  —  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand — 
(To  help  the  affair  with  more  esprit  on) 
Offering,  for  this  baptismal  rite. 

Some    of     his     own     famed    Jordan 
water  ^  — 
(Marie  Louise  not  having  quite 

Used   all    that,    for    young  Nap,    he 
brought  her,) 
The  baptism,  in  this  case,  to  be 
Applied  to  that  extremity. 
Which  Bourbon  heroes  most  expose; 
And  which  (as  well  all  Europe  knows) 
Happens  to  bo,  in  this  Defender 
Of  the  true  Faith,  extremely  tender.^ 

Or  if  (the  Viscount  said)  this  scheme 
Too  rash  and  premature  should  seem  — 
If  thus  discounting  heroes,  on  tick  — 

This  glory,  by  anticipation, 
Was  too  much  in  the  i^eitre  rom antique 

For  such  a  highly  classic  nation. 
He  l>egged  to  say,  the  Abyssinians 
A  practice  had  in  their  dominions, 

1  Brought  from  the  river  Jordan  by  M.  Cha- 
teaubriana,  and  presented  to  the  French  Em- 
press for  the  christening  of  young  Napoleon. 

2  See  the  Dukc*s  celebrated  letter  to  madame, 
written  during  his  camt-aign  in  1815,  in  which 
he  says,  **/*<»<  t*  fosth^irnr  l^ghrement  endom- 


\ 


Which,  if  at  Paris  got  up  well. 
In  full  costumt^  was  sure  to  tell. 
At  all  great  epochs,  good  or  ill, 
The^Jiaxc*  says  Brucb  (and  Bftucx 
ne'er  budges 
From  the  strict  truth),  a  Grand  Quadrille 

Judges  l:r- 
And;  "fie  assures  us,  the  grimaces. 
The  enire-chats^  the  airs  and  graces 
Of  dancers,  so  profound  and  stately. 
Divert  the  Abyssinians  greatly. 

Now  (said  the  Viscount),  there  's  but 

few 
Great  Empires  where  this  plan  would 
do: 

•*  For  instance,  ^QgJ^nd; — let  them  take 
**  What  pains    they  would  —  *t  were 
vain  to  strive  — 
*•  The   twclYS.. stiff  Judges  there  would 
make 
**  The  worst  Quadrille-set  now  alive. 
**  One  mubt  "have    seen  them,   ere  one 

could 
**  Imagine  properly  Judge  Wood, 
"  Performing,  in  his  wig,  so  gayly, 
**  A  queue-de^hai  with  Justice  Baillt! 
**  A>f  »*v-^  Jpdges.  t^oV  are,  by  no  means, 
**  This  sort  of  stiff,  be-wigged  machines: 
"  And  we,  who  've  seen  them  at  Saumur 
**  And  Poitiers  lately,  may  be  sure 

**  That  would  be  pi'-^vinp  |p  tKi>  i«:jrn^  — 
**  Nay,  stand  upon  their  heads,  and  more 

do, 
**  To  please  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux  !  " 

After  these  several  schemes  there  came 
Some  others  —  needless  now  to  name. 
Since   that,    which    Monsieur    planned, 

himself, 
Soon  doomed  all  others  to  the  shelf. 
And  was  receive<l  par  acclamationy 
As  truly  worthy  the  Urande  uVaiion^ 

It  seems  (as  Monsieur  told  the  stor^  ") 
That  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  —  that  glor\\ 
That  Coryphie  of  all  crowned  pates,  — 
That  pink  of  the  Legitimates  — 

3  "  On  certain  great  occasions,  the  twelve 
Judges  (who  are  generally  between  sixty  and 
se\entv  years  of  age)  sing  the  soog  and  <* 
th»  figure-dance,"  etc.  —  Book  T. 
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.  luv  a  pious  prayer,  he 
'  '..'•  Virgin  Mary 
'1-,  and  cordon  bUu^ 
•  1 '  r  liis  State  Wig  too  — 
.    which,    at    Court,    't   is 

'  valut's  as  she  ought)  — 
•  i'l-'  womler  of  all  eyes, 
'■-'•ro  of  Gallia's  skies, 
'   ind  tend  whose  curls  adored, 
"1  Its  towering  roof,  when  flat, 
'  '^'iid  its  rumpled  base,  a  Board 
,^\'l  Mxiy  iKirbers  daily  sat.2  • 

';;  "^*^l)s,  on  State-Days,  to  assist, 
j    '^  Pensioned  from  the  Civil  Last:  — 
«u  Wondrous  Wig,  arrayed  in  which, 
*,  "'*^"^n»ed  alike  to  awe  or  witch, 
«  beat  all  other  heirs  of  crowns, 
P  taking  mistresses  and  towns, 
Requiring  but  a  shot  at  cn^, 
A  smile  at  /'aM/r,  and  H  was  done !  — 

"That Wig  (said  Monsieur,  while  his 
brow 
Rose  proudly,)  **  is  existing  now;  — 

J^t  Grand  Perruque,  amid  the  fall 
,   "PJ  every  other  Royal  glory, 

With  curls  erect  survives  them  all, 
j^  J^^^  tells  in  every  hair  their  story. 

^ink,  think,   how   welcome    at    this 
time 
^'  A  relic,  so  beloved,  sublime  ! 
'  What  worthier  standard  of  the  Cause 

"Of  Kingly  Right  can  France  demand  ? 

1  "  Itmis  Xiy./it  ^^s*nt  k  ia  Vierge  tU  s0h 
^^y^  hUu^  ^u*  r^n  constrvt  un'g^fusemmt,  *t 
*"•  f^foytt  ensiUUf  som  Ctmtrni  dt  Afariage  et  U 
J^J«*^  dts  Pyrenkts^  magnifi^uemtnt  rtlU.  **  — 
^i^^irtSf  Anecdotes  ^cur  serr'ir,  etc. 

2  The  learned  author  of  Recherckes  His- 
f*n^x  ntr  Us  Permques  aays  that  the  Board 
^owiistoi  but  of  Forty  —  the  same  number  as  the 
f^^^Atxaj.  *'  Le  ^us  beau  terns  des  p^rru*p4rs 
/•/  celui  aii  Louis  XI V.  camtne/ti,  ,t  A  f^yrter,  Itti- 
!«?«•/.  pnrrmtpte ;  .  .  .  On  ignore  i^^/^xjMe  (*ik  se 
nt  (titt  rtvmtitioH  ;  nuiis  on  suit  qu^elle  enga^ea 
*'*i*uU  Grand  k  f  donner  ses  wins  filter neU,  en 
"^^«/,r«  i'>5^,  qnaranie  chtirges  (U f>erruquifr%, 
**ivtmt  Us  comr ;  et  en  1673,  it  forma  nn  corfis  d* 
^f^x  cents  ^errmfuser*  jfotsr  la  yOie  de  Paris,"'' 
•"P.m. 


"  Or  who  among  our  ranks  can  pause 

**  To  guard  it,  while  a  curl  shall  stand? 
** Behold,  my  friends" —  (while  thus  he 

cried, 
A  curtain,  which  concealed  this  pride 
Of  Princely  Wigs  was  drawn  aside) 
**  Behold  that  grand  Perruque  —  how  big 

•*  With  recollections  for  the  world  — 
"For  France  —  for  us  —  Great  Louis's   , 

Wig, 
"By   HiPPOLYTB*   new   frizzed    and   I 

curled  — 
**  Xeiv  frizzed !  alas,  't  is  but  too  true, 
**  Well  may  you  start  at  that  word  neu>  — 
**  But  such  the  sacrifice,  my  friends, 
**The  Imperial  Cossack  recommends; 
**  Thinking  such  small  concessions  sage, 
**To  meet  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
**  And  do  what  best  that  spirit  flatters, 
**  In  Wigs  —  if  not  in  weightier  matters. 
"  Wherefore  to  please  the  Tsar,  and  show 
"That  we  too,  much-wronged  Bourbons, 

know 
"  What  liberalism  in  Monarchs  is, 
*•  We  have  conceded  the  New  Friz! 
"Thus  armed,  ye  gallant  Ultras,  say, 
"Can   men,   can   Frenchmen,  fear   the 

fray? 
"  With  this  proud  relic  in  our  van, 
"  And    D'ANGOUi-feMB    our     worthy 

leader, 
"  Let  rebel  Spain  do  all  she  can, 

"  Let  recreant  England  arm  and  feed 

her,  — 
"Urged  by  that  pupil  of  Hunt's  school, 
"That  Radical,  Lord  Livkrpi^ol  — 
**  France  can  have  naught  to  fear  —  far 

from  it  — 
"  When  once  astounded  Europe  sees 
"  The  Wig  of  Louis,  like  a  Comet, 
"  Streaming  al)Ove  the  Pyrenees, 
"  All  's  o'er  with  Spain  —  then  on,  my 

sons, 
"On,  my  incomparal.le  Duke, 
"And,  shoulinj;  for  the  Holy  Ones, 
"Cry    /"/rv    la    Uucf re  —  ct   la    /Vr- 

ruque  !""* 

8  A  celebrated  Coiffeur  ol  the  present  day. 


THE    FUDGE    FAMILY 
IN    PARIS. 

Lt  L*ggi  d«lia  Masckera  rkhiedima  cht  una  persona  maschtraia  non  sia  ialutata  ptr  ttemu  Sa 
9  ck*  la  cofwsc*  nuUgrada  U  sue  travestimento.  Casticlionk. 


PREFACE. 


In  what  manner  the  following  Epistles  came  into  my  hands,  it  it  not  necesary 
for  the  public  to  know.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  FUDGE'S  Second  Letter,  that  he  is 
one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  Secret  Services  in  Ireland,  under  the  mild  ministry 
of  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  have  been  so  amply  and  gratefully  remunerated.  Like 
his  friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Reynolds,  Esq.,  he  had  retired  upon  the  reward 
of  his  honest  industry;  but  has  lately  been  induced  to  appear  again  in  active  hfe, 
and  superintend  the  training  of  that  Delatorian  Cohort^  which  Lord  SiDMOUTH,  in 
his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  has  organized. 

Whether  Mr.  Fudge,  himself,  has  yet  made  any  discoveries,  docs  not  appear 
from  the  following  pages.  But  much  may  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  ital 
and  sagacity,  and,  indeed,  to  hiniy  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  Gteenland-bound 
ships,  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  discoveries  are  now  most  anxiously  directed. 

I  regret  much  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  Mr.  Bob  Fudge's  Third  Letter, 
concluding  the  adventures  of  his  Day  with  the  Dinner,  Opera,  etc.;  — but,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  remarks  upon  Marinette's  thin  drapery,  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  give  offence  to  certain  well-meaning  persons,  the  manuscript  was  sent  l»ck 
to  Paris  for  his  revision  and  had  not  returned  when  the  last  sheet  was  put  to  press. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining of  a  very  serious  injustice  I  have  suffered  from  the  public.  Dr.  King 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Benti.ey  **  was  not  the  author  of  his  own  book,** 
and  a  similar  absurdity  has  been  asserted  of  mcy  in  almost  all  the  best-informed  ht- 
erary  circles.  With  tne  name  of  the  real  author  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  hav.- 
yet  persisted  in  attributing  my  works  to  other  people;  and  the  fame  of  the  **  Two- 
penny Post-Bag  "  —  such  as  it  is  —  having  hovered  doubtfully  over  various  persons, 
has  at  last  settled  upon  the  head  of  a  certain  little  gentleman,  who  wears  it,  I  un 
derstand,  as  complacently  as  if  it  actually  belonged  to  him;  without  even  the  hon- 
esty of  avowing,  with  his  own  favorite  author,  (he  will  excuse  the  pun) 

^tt>  V  'O  MnPOS  ipa« 

I  can  only  add,  that  if  any  lady  or  gentleman,  curious  in  such  matters,  will  take 
the  trouble  of  calling  at  my  lodgings,  245  Piccadilly,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
assuring  them,  in  propriA  persond^  that  I  am  —  his,  or  her, 

Ve^  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 
A/ri/ 17,  iSi^  THOMAS  BROWN,  THE  YOUNGER. 
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LETTER  I. 

FKOM 
MISS    BIDDY    FUDGE    TO    MISS    DOROTHY 

,  OF  CLONKILTY,  IN   IRELAND. 

Amiens. 
Dkar  Doix,  while  the  tails  of  our  horses 
are  plaiting, 
The  uunks  tying  on,  and  Papa,  at  the 
door, 
Into  very  bad  French  is  as  usual  trans- 
lating 
His  E^igUsh  resolve  not  to  give  a  stm 
more, 
I  sit  down  to  write  you   a   line  —  only 

think!  — 
A  letter  from  France,  with  French  pens 

and  French  ink, 
How   delightful!    tho,'    would  you  be- 
lieve It,  my  dear? 
I  have  seen  nothing  yet  vtry  wonderful 

here; 
No     adventure,   no    sentiment,    far    as 

we  *ve  come, 
But   the  corn-fields  and    trees   quite   as 

dull  as  at  home; 
And  *«/  for  the  post-boy,  his  boots  and 

his  queue, 
I  might  y«j/  as  well  be  at  Gonkilty  with 

you! 
In  vain,  at  Dessein's,  did  I  take  from 

my  trunk 
That    divine    fellow,    Sternb,    and   fall 

reading  "The  Monk;** 
In  vain  did  I  think  of  his  charming  Dead 

And  remember  the  crust  and  the  wallet 

—  alas! 
No  monks  can  l>e  had  now  for  love  or 

for  money, 
(All    owing.   Pa    says,   to    that    infidel 

BONEV;) 
And,  Iho*  0H^  little  Neddy   we  saw  in 

our  drive 
Out  of  c1a«ical  Nampont,  the-  Innst  was 

alive! 


By  the  by,  tho*  at  Calais,  Papa  A/tif  a 
touch 

Of  romance  on  the  pier,  which  affected 
me  much. 

At  the  sight  of  that  spot,  where  our  dar- 
ling  DlXIIUIT 

Set  the  first  of  his  own  dear  legitimate 
feet,* 

(Modelled  out  so  exactly,  and — God 
bless  the  mark ! 

T  is  a  foot,  Dolly,  worthy  to  Grand  a 
Monarque)^ 

He  exclaimed,  ^*' Oh^  mon  R^i!^^  and* 
with  tear-dropping  eye. 

Stood  to  gate  on  the  spot  —  while  some 
Jacobin,  nij»h. 

Muttered  out  with  a  shrug  (what  an  in- 
Solent  thing!) 

**  Ma  foi^  he  be  right —  *t  is  de  English- 
man's King; 

And  dat  grvs  pud  dt  axhon  —  begar,  me 
vil  say 

Dat  de  foot  look  mosh  better,  if  turned 
toder  way.'* 

There  's  the  pillar,  too  —  Lord!  I  bad 
nearly  forgot  — 

What  a  charming  idea !  —  raised  close 
to  the  spot; 

The  mode  being  now,  (as  you  'vc  beard, 
I  sup|K)se,) 

To  build  tombs  over  legs  *  and  raise  pil- 
lars to  toes. 

This  is  all  that  *s  occurred  sentimental 
as  yet: 

Except  indeed  some  little  flowcr-n}Tnphs 
wc  've  met. 

Who  <li>turb  t)nc*s  romance  with  pecu- 
niary views. 


1  To  commemornte  the  landinic  of  l^tti^  !r 
Desirt'  fri'm  Kngland,  the  inipre**ion  ol  hi*  f  •'>l 
i*.  marked  out  on  \\\v  pit  r  at  ("i!ai»,  and  a  pi  liar 
i*ith  an  invriptinn  raided  upp««iitc  to  the  •pot. 

2  Ct'i'it  lautmh*  de,  etc. 
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Flinging  flowers  in  your  path,  and  then 

—  bawling  for  sous! 
And   some  picturesque   beggars,  whose 

multitudes  seem 
To  recall  the   good  days  of  the  ancien 

All    as   ragged  and    brisk,   you   *11    be 

happy  to  learn, 
And  as  thin  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 

dear  Sternr. 

Our  party  consists  (in  a  neat  Calais  job) 
Of  Papa  and  myself,  Mr.  Connor  and 

Bob. 
You  remember  how  sheepish  Bob  lookt 

at  Kilrandy, 
But,     Lord !     he    *s     quite    altered  — 

they  *ve  made  him  a  Dandy; 
A  thing,   you    know,   whiskered,  great- 
coated,  and  laced. 
Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in 

the  waist: 
Quite  a  new  sort  of  creatures,  unknown 

yet  to  scholars, 
With  heads  so  immovably  stuck  m  shirt- 
collars, 
That    seats,  like  our  music-stools,  soon 

must  be  found  them. 
To  twirl,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to 

look  round  them. 
In  short,    dear,  **a   Dandy'*   describes 

what  I  mean. 
And    Bob  *s  far   the  best   of  the  genus 

I  Ve  seen: 
An  improving  young  man,  fond  of  learn- 
ing, ambitious, 
And  goes  now  to  Paris  to  study  French 

dishes, 
\Vhose  names  —  think,   how  quick  !  he 

already  knows  pat, 
A    la    braisey   petits  f&tis^   and  —  what 

d'  ye  call  that 
They  inflict  on  potatoes?  —  oh!  maitre 

(ThdUl— 
I  assure  you,  dcarDoixv,  he  knows  them 

as  well 
As  if  nothing  else  all  his  life  he  had  cat, 
Tho'  a    bit    of    them   BoBBY   has   never 

touched  yet; 
But   just   knows  the    names   of   French 

dishes  and  cooks, 
As  dear  Pa  knows  the  titles  of  authors 

and  books. 


As  to  Pa,  what  d  *yc  think?  —  mind, 
it  *s  all  entre  fwus. 

But  you  know,  love,  I  never  keep  se- 
crets from  you  — 

Why,  he  *s  writing  a  book  —  what !  a 
tale?  a  romance? 

No,  yc  Gods,  would  it  were !  —  but  his 
Travels  in  France; 

At  the  special  desire  (he  let  out  t  'other 
day) 

Of  his  great  friend  and  patron,  my  Lord 
Castlereagh, 

Who  said,  **  My  dear  Fudge  '*  — I  for- 
get the  exact  words. 

And,  it  *s  strange,  no  one  ever  remem- 
bers my  Jx>rd*s; 

But  't  was  something  to  say  that,  as  til 
must  allow 

A  good  orthodox  work  is  much  wanting 
just  now, 

To  expound  to  the  world  the  new  — thing- 
ummie  —  science, 

Found  out  by  the  —  what's-its-namc — 
Holy  Alliance, 

And  prove  to  manlcind  that  their  rights 
are  but  folly. 

Their  freedom  a  joke  (which  it  iV,  yoo 
know,  Dolly), 

**  There  's  none,'*  said  his  Lordship, "  if 
/  may  be  judge. 

Half  so  fit  for  this  great  undertaking  as 
Fudge!  ** 

The  matter  *s  soon  settled  —  Pa  flies  to 

//te  Row 
(The  first  stage  your  tourists  now  usn- 

ally  go), 
Settles   all   for   his   quarto  —  advertise- 
ments, praises  — 
Starts  post  from  the  door,  with  his  ub- 

lets  —  French  phrases  — 
"Scott's  Visit,**  of  course  —  in  short, 

every  thing  kt  has 
An  author  can  want,  except  words  and 

ideas  :  — 
And,  lo !  the  first  thing,  in  the  spring  of 

the  year. 
Is  Phil.  Fudge  at  the  front  of  aQuario, 

my  dear ! 

But,  bless  me,  my  paper  's  near  cut,  so 

I  *d  better 
Draw  fast  to  a  dose :  —  this  cxccedini 

long  letter 
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Vou  owe  to  a  eUjeAner  h  la  fourcheiUy 

NVhich  Bobby  would  have,  and  is  hard 
at  it  yet*  — 

What  *s  next  ?  oh  !  the  tutor,  the  last  of 
the  party, 

Yoang  Connor  :  —  they  say  he  *s  so  like 
Bonaparte, 

His  nose   and   his   chin  —  which     Papa 
rather  dreads, 

As  the  Bourbons,  you  know,  are  suppress- 
ing all  heads 

That  resemble  old  Nap's,  and  who  knows 
bat  their  honors 

May  think,  in  their  fright,  of  suppressing 
poor  Connor's? 

Au  reste  (as  we  say),  the  young  lad's 
well  enough. 

Only  talks  much  of  Athens,  Rome,  virtue 
and  stuff; 

A  third  cousin  of   ours,  by  the  way  — 
poor  as  Job 
(Tho*  of  royal  descent  by  the  side  of 
Mamma), 

Aim]  for  charity  made  private  tutor  to  Bob; 
EnXre  nous^  too,  a  Papist  —  how  lib- 
eral of  Pa! 

This  is  all,  dear,  —  forgive  me  for  break- 
ing off  thus. 
But  Bob's  JijtAner'*^  done,  and  Papa's 


in  a  fuss. 


P.S. 


B.  F. 


How  provoking  of  Pa!  he  will  not  let 
me  stop 

Jttst  to  run  in  and  rummage  some  mil- 
liner's shop; 

And  my  cUhut  in  Paris,  I  blush  to  think 
on  it. 

Must  now,  Doll,  be  made  in  a  hideous 
low  bonnet. 

But  Paris,  dear  Paris!  —  oh,  there  will 
be  joy. 

And  romance,  and  high  bonnets,  antl 
Madame  Le  Roi !  * 

LETTER    II. 

FftOM  PHIL.   FITDGE,  K5W^.,  TO  THE   LORH 
VISCOUNT   CASTLERRAGH. 

Pari*. 
At  length,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  bIi^s 
To  date  to  you  a  line  from  this 

1  A  celebrated  numtua-nuker  in  Paris. 


**  Demoralized"  metropolis; 
Where,  by  plebeians  low  and  scurvy, 
The  throne  was  turned  quite  topsy-turvy. 
And  Kingship,  tumbled  from  its  seat, 
*•  Stood  prostrate  "  at  the  people's  feet; 
Whore   (still    to    use    your    Lordship  s 

tropes) 
The  level  of  obedience  shpes 
Upward  and  downward,  as  the  stream 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam  !  ^ 
Where  the  poor  Palace  changes  masters 

Quicker  than  a  snake  its  skin. 
And  Louis  is  rolled  out  on  castors. 
While  liONEY's  borne   on   shouldti> 

in:  — 
But  where,  in  every  change,  no  doubt. 
One     special     good     your     Lordship 

traces,  — 
That  't  is  the  AVw^n  alone  turn  out. 
The  Ministers  still  keep  their  places. 

How  oft,  dear  Viscount  Castlrrragh, 
I  've  thought  of  thee  uiH)n  the  way. 
As  in  my  Job  (what  j)lare  could  be 
More  apt  to  h akc  a  thought  of  thee  ? )  — 
Or,  oftener  far,  when  giavely  sitting 
Upon  my  dicky,  (as  is  fitting 
For  him  who  writes  a  Tour,  that  he 
May  more  of  men  and  mannrrs  soc,) 
I  'vc  tht>ught  of  thee  and  of  thy  gl<»rie*,. 
Thou  guest  of  Kings  and  King  of  Tories ! 
Reflecting  how  thy  fame  has  gro\vn 

Andsj)rcad,  Ix-yond  man's  usual  share. 
At  home,  abroad,  till  thou  art  known. 

Like  Major  Sempi.E,  everj*  >*hore! 
And    marvelling    with    what    poN\crs    of 

breath 
Your  Lordship,  having  spoeched  to  death 
Some  hundreds  of  your  ft-llow-men. 
Next  speechcd  to  Sovereign's  ears,  —  and 

when 
All  Sovereigns  cKc  were  dor.cd,  at  last 
Speechcd  down  the  S)Vcreign*  t)f  Bel- 
fast. 

2  ThK  eTtfllcnt  imit.itii>n  of  the  noble  l^trd'* 
styJr  show*  ho>*  dcri'lv  Mr.  K'tdije  mu*t  ha\e 
stiuiird  his  nrrat  onc«ii-iJ  lri-»h  or  ilorr.  ind  ed, 
abouncU  w  )ih  such  St  u 'line  j>r<;ulj.in!)rs.      I  hut 

the    iloqiicnt     I  (tuuicUtT    H -.    in    dt%<-nl'i'iR 

sonic  hypo<ritir,»l  prrtrnder  to  chin'\ .  sn.l. 
**  He  put  his  hand  m  hi»  breeih,  %  p>ckirt.  Ukc 
a  cri>codilc,  and,  "  etc. 

3  The  title  of  \\tc  c*  i^-f  mici'^tn'*''  of  Be'f^^t. 
before  \*h' m  his  I  on'^hf^  t  w  uh  tlir  '%'mt.mm 
trntnant  iotfUfHUi'"  anrit*ut'.d   by  OmJ  U  th^t 
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Oh  !  mid  the  praises  and  the  trophies 
Thou  gain'$t  from  Morosophs  and  So- 

phis; 
Mid  all  the  tributes  to  thy  fame, 
There  's  one  thou  shouldst  be  chiefly 
pleased  at  — 
That  Ireland  gives  her  snuff  thy  name, 
And  Castlkreagh  *s  the  thing  now 
sneezed  at ! 

But  hold,  my  pen  !  — a  truce  to  praising — 

Tho'  even  your  Lordship  will  allow 
The  theme's  temptations  are  amazing; 

But  time  and  ink  run  short,  and  now, 
(As   ihou   wouldst   say,  my   guide   and 
teacher 

In  these  gay  mctaphoric  fringes, 
I  must  embark  into  XhQ  feature 

On  which  this  letter  cfiiefly  hinges  /)  * 
My  Book,  the  Bock  that  is  to  prove  — 
And  will,  (so  iicip  yc  Sprites  above, 
That  sit  on  clouds,  as  grave  as  judges, 
Watching  the  labors  of  the  Fudges!) 
lyUl    prove    that    all    the     world,    at 

present, 
Is  in  a  stale  extremely  pleasant; 
That  Europe  —  thanks  to  royal  swords 

And    bayonets,   and    the  Duke   com- 
manding — 
Enjoys  a  peace  which,  like  the  Lord's, 

Passeth  all  human  understanding: 
That  France  prefers  her  g'o-cart  King 

To  such  a  coward  scamp  as  BoNEY; 
Tho'  round,  with  each  a  leading-string, 

There  standcth  many  a  Royal  crony. 
For  fear  the  chubby,  tottering  thing 

Should  fall,  if  left  there  loney-pouey  ; — 
That  England,  too,  the  more  her  debts, 
The  more  she  spends,  the  richer  gets; 
And  that  the  Irish,  grateful  nation ! 

Remember  when  by  fhee  reigned  over, 
And  bless  thee  for  their  flagellation, 

As  IIeloisa  did  her  lover !  ^  — 


chattering  and  rapacious  class  of  birds,  the  pies) 
delivered  sundry  long  and  sclf-congratulatonr 
orations,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  Irish  dinners  that  his  gallant 
brother.  Lord  S.,  proposed  the  health  of  "  The 
best  caValry  officer  in  Europe  —  the  Regent  I  " 

1  Verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
Speeches  —  "  And  now,  Sir,  I  must  embark  Into 
the  feature  on  which  tliis  qaestion  chiefly 
hinges." 

2  Sec  her  Letters. 


That  Poland,  left  for  Russia's  lunch 

Upon  the  side-board,  snug  reposes: 
While  Saxony  's  as  pleased  as  Punch, 

And  Norway  *•  on  a  bed  of  roses  I  " 
That,  8  3  for  some  few  million  souls, 

Transferred    by    contract,    bless    the 
clods  1 
If  half  were  strangled  —  Spaniards,  Poles, 

And  Frenchmen  —  't  would  n't  make 
much  odds. 
So  Europe's  goodly  Royal  ones 
Sit  easy  on  their  sacred  thrones; 
So  Ferdinand  embroiders  gayly,* 
And  Louis  eats  his  sa/mt\^  daily; 
So  time  is  left  to  Emperor  Sandy 
To  be  half(jsBS3it  and  //<?^T)andy; 
And  George  the  Regent  (who  *d  forget 
That  doughtiest  chieftain  of  the  set  ?) 
Hath  wherewithal  for  trinkets  new, 

For  dragons,  after  Chinese  models. 
And  chambers  where  Duke  Ho  and  Soo 

Might  come  and  nine  times  knock  their 
noddles !  — 
All   this    my  Quarto  *U    prove  —  much 

more 
Than  Quarto  ever  proved  before :  — 
In  reasoning  with  the  Post  I  Ml  vie. 
My  facts  the  Courier  shall  supply. 
My  jokes  Vansittart,  Pkele  my  sense, 
And  thou,  sweet  Lord,  my  eloquence ! 

My  Journal,  penned  by  fits  and  starts, 

On  Biddy's  back  or  Bobby's  shoulder, 
(My  son,  my  Lord,  a  youth  of  pnrts. 

Who  longs  to  be  a  small  place-holder,) 
Is  —  tho'  /  say  't,  that  should  n't  My  — 
Extremely  good;   and,  by  the  way, 
Otte  extract  from  it  —  only  one  — 
To  show  its  spirit,  and  I  've  done. 
**  Jul,  thirty 'fir St.  — Went,  after  sn.ick, 

'•  To  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denny; 
**  Sighed  o'er  the  Kings  of  ages  l»ack, 

**  And — gave   the    old    Concierge  r 
penny. 

3  It  would  be  an  etfifying  thing  to  write  a  hi:- 
tory  of  the  private  arouacraeat*  of  sovenigM» 
tracine  them  down  from  the  fly-sticking  of  Domi- 
tian,  the  mole-catchin^  of  Artabanus,  the  b(^- 
miinicking  of  Parmenides,  the  horse-currring if 
Aretas,  to  the  petticoat-embroidering  of  Fenfi- 
nand,  and  the  patience-playing  of  the  Priace 
Regent ! 

4  &^d  re,  ota  cdovcri  2ioTiK^<<(  0a<r(Aii«. 

HoUSK,  Odyts*  3. 
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in 


•' (J/z-ffi.  —  Must     see    Rheims^     much 

famed,  *t  is  said, 
"  For  making  Kings  and  gingerbread.) 
"Was   shown  the  tomb  where   lay,  so 

sutely, 
"  A  little  Bourbon,  buried  lately, 
"llirice   high    and   puissant,    we   were 

told, 
*•  Tho'  only  twenty-four  hours  old !  * 
**  Hear  this,  thought  I,  ye  Jacobins: 
**  Ye  Burdetls,  tremble  in  your  skins! 
**  If  Royalty,  but  aged  a  day, 
'*  Can   boost   such    high    and    puissant 

sway, 
'*  What  impious  hand  its  power  would 

fix, 
••  Foil  fledged  and  wigged  «  at  fifty-six  ! " 

The  argument  *s  quite  new,  you  see. 
And  proves  exactly  Q.  E.  D. 
So  now,  with  duly  to  the  Regent, 
I  am,  dear  I^rd, 

Your  most  obedient, 

P.  F. 

I  Wei  Breieuil,  Rue  Rivoli, 
Neat  lodgings  —  rather  dear  for  mc; 
Hut  Hii>DY  said  she  thought  U  would  look 
Genteeler  thus  to  date  my  Book; 
And  Biddy  's  right  — besides,  it  curries 
S>me  favor  with  our  friends  at  Murray's, 
Who  scorn  what  any  man  can  say, 
That  dates  from  Rue  St.  Honorc !  ■ 

LETTER   III. 

FROM    MR.    BOB   FUDGE  TO  RICHARD 
,    ESQ. 

Oh  Dick !  you  may  talk  of  your  writing 
and  reading;. 

Your  Logic  and  Greek,  but  there  's 
nothing  like  feeding; 

And  thts  is  the  place  for  it,  Dicky,  you 
dog. 

Of  all  places  on  earth — the  head-quar- 
ters of  Prog! 

1  So  dr scribed  on  the  coffin :  "  /ris-haHie  *t 
fmitammU  Prmcerst,  m£it*  d^tm  jpttrJ*' 

S  There  t«  a  falness  ant!  breadth  In  \h\%  n.ir- 
trait  erf  RofAltv,  which  irminds  un  ot  wh  it  Plmv 
•  ITS.  in  •neikinif  of  Tmbn's  Rrc.it  qu.ihi  ^:  — 

3  See  the  Quarter'y  Reitnv  for  Mav,  i**i6. 
where  Mf.  Hobhouse  isa^niHcd  of  h  i\iMi:  wri*;c'i 
to*  book  *•  In  a  back  street  of  the  French  cniMial." 


Talk  of   England  — her   famed  Afa^a 

Charta^  I  swear,  is 
A  humbug,  a  flam,  to  the  Carte  <  at  old 

V6ry's; 
And  as  for  your  Juries — who  would  not 

set  o'er  'em 
A  Jury  of  Tasters,*  with  woodcocks  be- 
fore 'em? 
Give  Cartwright  his  Parliaments,  fresh 

every  year; 
But    those    friends    of    short    Commons 

would  never  do  here; 
And,  let  ROMILLV  speak  as  he  will  on 

the  question, 
No  Digest  of  Law  's  like  the  laws  of 

digestion  1 

By  the  by,  DiCK,  /  fatten  —  but  nHm- 
porte   for   that, 

'T  is  the  mode  —  your  Legitimates  al- 
ways got  fat. 

There  's  the  Regent,  there  's  Louis  — 
and  BONEY  tried  too. 

But,  tho'  somewhat  imperial  in  paunch, 
't  would  n't  do  :  — 

He  improved  indeed  much  in  this  point 
when  he  wed, 

But  he  ne'er  grew  right  royally  fat  in  ihe 
head, 

Dick,  Dick,  what  a  place  is  this  Paris! 

—  but  stay  — 
As  my  raptures  may  Ixjre  you,  I  '11  just 

sketch  a  D.iy, 
As  we  pass  it,  myself  and  some  comrades 

I  've  got, 
All  thorough -bred    Gtiosfics^  who  know 

what  IS  what. 

After  dreaming  some  hours  of  the  land 
of  Cx>caigne,'' 
That  Elysium  of  all  that  is  yr/aiti/ and 

nice, 

4  The  Bill  of  Fare— Wry,  a  wcll-knowo 
Restaurateur. 

5  >fr.  B*>b  alluHrs  pirticuMr'.v,  I  pr  ^iime,  to 
the  fimou*  Jurv  I  Vtju^t.iteur.  w  hi<  h  ii*«H  !*»  a»- 
seml»ii-  at  the  Hntil  of  M.  <i<im<Hl  (W-  ii  kcv- 
m.Tc,  .I'ltl  of  1ft  111  h  tluH  rtiiKicro  An  ht -^tr  I'us 
hA«  Kiven   an   atcou-u  in    l>i»  "  .Untamuk   an 

fi  The  f.i»r\'-hriH  of  C'w>l  rrv  smH  ^^*-mnmi'*^  ; 
*'  /'.j.M.  CM  Ir  I  ifi  .'ffrf  Uk  :••  »'/./ct  f,>t**rt  .  uttes, 

Umtes  rct:et.     tht  Latm^  c  yfurrey  —  Ouckmi, 
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Where  for  hail  they  have  bon-bons^  and 
claret  for  rain, 
And  the  skaters  in  winter  show  off  on 

Where  so  ready  all  nature   its   cookery 

yields, 
Alacaroni  au  parmesan   grows   in    the 

fields; 
Little  birds  fly  about  with  the  true  pheas- 
ant taint, 
And  the  geese  are  all  born  with  a  liver 

complaint !  ^ 
I  rise  —  put  on  neck-cloth  —  stiff,  tight, 

as  can  be  — 
For  a  lad  who  goes  into  the  worid^  DiCK, 

like  me, 
Should  have  his  neck  tied  up,  you  know 

—  there  's  no  doubt  of  it  — 
Almost  as  tight  as  so7iie  lads  who  go  out 

of  it. 
With  whiskers  well  oiled,  and  with  boots 

that  "hold  up 
**  The  mirror  to  nature  "  — so  bright  you 

could  sup 
Off  the  leather  like  china;  with  coat,  too, 

that  draws 
On   the  tailor,  who  suffers,  a  martyr's 

applause !  — 
With  head  bridled   up,   like  a  four-in- 
hand  leader, 
And  stays  —  devil 's  in  them —  too  light 

for  a  feeder, 
I  strut  to  the  old  Cafe  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  field  at  a  dijeHner  d  la  four- 

chette. 
There,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast! — oh! 

not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea 

and  toast ;  * 


1  The  process  by  which  the  liver  of  the  unfor- 
tunate goose  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  produce  that 
richest  of  all  dainties,  \\\^/oie  gras,  of  which  such 
renowned  Ai.Vj  are  made  at  Strasbourg  and  Tou- 
louse, is  thus  described  in  the  Ctmrs  Gastrono- 
mique:  —  "  Oh  dSplume  Pesiomac  des  oies ;  on 
attache  ensuite  ces  anintaux aux  chcntts d^une 
cheminh,  et  on  Us  tumrrit  devani  U/nt.  La 
captiviti  et  la  chaleur  donnetU  h  ces  volatUes,  une 
maiadie  Mpatique^  qui  fait  gonfler  lew  foie,^^ 
etc.,  p  206. 

2  Is  Mr.  Bob  aware  that  his  contempt  for  tea 
renders  him  liable  to  a  charge  of  atheism  t  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  cited  in  Christian.  Fal- 
ster.  A  meeniiat.  Philohg.  —  "  aiheum  inter/re- 
tabatur  hominem  ad  HerM  The  aversum."  He 
would  not,  I  think,  have  been  so  irreverent  to 


But  a  side-board,  you  dog,  where  one's 

eye  roves  about. 
Like  a  lurk's  in  the  Haram,  and  thence 

singles  out 
One's /^'^  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the 

throat. 
One's  small  liinbs  of  chickens,  done  en 

popillotet 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  drest  all  ways  but 

plain, 
Or   one's    kidneys  —  imagine,    DiCK  — 

done  with  champagne ! 
Then,  some  glasses  of  Beaune^  to  dilute 

—  or,  mayhap, 
Chamber  tin  ^  which  you  know  's  the  pet 

tipple  of  Nap, 
And  which  Dad,  by  the  by,  thai  It^ti- 

mate  stickler, 
Much  scruples  to  taste,  but  I  *m  not  so 

partic'lar.  — 
Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription: 

and  then,  Dick,  's 
The   coffee's  ne'er-failing   and  glorious 

appendix, 
(If  books  had  but  such,  my  old  Grecian, 

depend  on  U, 
I  'd  swallow  e'en  Watkins',  for  sake  of 

the  end  on  *t,) 
A  neat  glass  of  parf ait-amour^  which 

one  sips 


this  beverage  of  scholars,  if  he  had  read  Peter 
Petals  Poem  in  praise  of  Tea,  addressed  to  ibe 
learned  Huet  —  or  the  Kpigrapbe  which  Peckii- 
nus  wrote  for  an  altar  he  meant  to  dedicate  to 
tliis  herb  —  or  the  Anacreontics  of  Peter  Fran- 
ciuSf  in  which  he  calls  Tea 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  these  Anac- 
reontics will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  gratifying  to 
all  true  llieists. 

ilcotf ,  ^ewr  Tc  var/H, 

iv  xpv94in%  crcv^otm 

9*  flOl  tlOKOVOlVTO 

aicv^ott  iv  fi.vf>piyoi9t, 
ry  «eaAAct  vp^ovtfvc 
KoXaiK  xcpccro't  KOvpat. 
Which  may  be  thus  translated:  — 
Yes,  let  Hebe,  ever  young, 

High  in  heaven  her  nectar  htAd, 
And  to  Jove's  immdrtal  thnmg 

Pour  the  tide  in  cups  of  gold — 
77/  not  envy  heaven  s  Prince*, 

While,  with  snowy  bands,  for  me, 
Kate  the  china  tea-cup  rinses, 
And  iK>urs  out  lier  best  Bohea! 
3  The  favorite  wine  of  Mapoleoo. 
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Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  *  tipt  over  one'j 
lips. 

This  repast  being  ended,  And  ^tn't/ /or  — 
(how  odd ! 
Till  a  man  's  used  to  paying,  there  's 
something  so  queer  in  't !)  — 

The  sun  now  well  out,  and  the  girls  all 
abroad, 
And  the  world   enough  aired   (or   us 
Nobs  to  appear  in  't, 

We  lounge  up  the  boulevards,  where  — 
oh!  Dick,  the  phizxes. 

The  turn-outs,  we  meet  —  what  a  nation 
of  quizzes ! 

Here  toddles  along  some  old  figure  of  fun. 

With  a  coat  you  might  date  Anno  Dom- 
ini I.; 

A  laced  hat,  worsted  stockings,  and  — 
noble  old  soul ! 

A  fine  ribbon  and  cross  in  his  best  but- 
ton-hole; 

Just  such  as  our  Prince,  wh6  nor  reason 
nor  fun  dreads. 

Inflicts,  without  even  a  court-martial  on 
hundreds.* 

Here  trips  a  grisette^  with  a  fond,  roguish 

(  RAther  eatable  things  these  grtsettes  by 

the  by) ; 
And  there  an  old  eUmoiselU^  almost  as 

fond, 
In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of 

the  Fronde. 
There  goes  a  French  Dandy —  ah,  Dick  1 

unlike  some  ones 
We '  ve  seen  about  White's  —  the  Moun- 

seers  are  but  rum  ones; 
Soch  hats !  —  fit  for  monkies  —  I  *d  back 

Mrs.  Draper 
To    cut    neater   weather-boards    out    of 

brown  paper: 
And  coats  —  how  I  wish,  if  it  would  nU 

distress  *em, 
Tbey  'd  club   for   old   Brummbl,  from 

Calais,  to  dress  Vm! 
The  collar  sticks  out  from  the  neck  such 

a  space. 
That  you  *d  swear  *t  was  the  plan  of 

this  head-lopping  nation, 

1    VtUitrs  en  bouieilU. 

J  It  wa»  nid  by  Wicqut fort,  more  titan  a  hun- 
cbiMl  yean  ago,  "  Le  Rot  iVAngleirrre  fait  uhI 
plu*  dt  chrvaliers  que  tent  Ut  autrts  Ron  dr  l>i 
ChrHienii  riMriMMr.'*— What  would  he  say  now  ? 


I  To  leave  there  behind  them  a  snug  little 
j  place 

For  the  head  to  drop  into,  on  decapi- 
tation. 
In  short,  what  with  mountebanks,  counts 
I  and  friscurs, 

I  Some  mummers    by  trade  and  the  rest 
amateurs  — 
What  with  captains  in  new  jockey-boots 
and  silk  breeches. 
Old    dustmen    with    swinging    great 
opera-hats, 
And  shoeblacks  reclining  by  statues  in 
niches, 
There  never  was  seen  such  a  race  of 
Jack  Sprats ! 

From  the  Boulevards  —  but  hearken  1  — 

yes  —  as  Pm  a  sinner, 
The  clock  is  just  striking  the  half-hour  to 

dinner: 
So  no  more  at  present  —  short  time  for 

adorning  — 
My  Day  must  be  finisht  some  other  fine 

morning. 
Now,  hey  for  old  Beauviluers's*  lar- 
der, my  l>oy ! 
And,  once  tlure^  if  the  Goddess  of  Beauty 

and  Joy 
Were  to  write  **Come  and  kiss  me,  dear 

Bob  !  "  I  M  not  budge  — 
Not  a  step,  Dick,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
R.  Fudge. 

LETTER  IV. 

FROM   PHELIM   CONNOR  TO  . 

**  Return  !  "  —  no,   never,   while   the 

withering  hand 
Of  bigot  power  is  on  that  hapless  land; 
While,  for  the  faith  my  fathers  held  to 

God, 
Even    in    the    fields    where    free    those 

fathers  tro<l, 
I  am  prubcrilK'd,  and  —  like  the  spot  left 

bare 
In  Israel's  halls,  to  tell  the  proud  and  fair 
Amidst  their  mirth,  that  Slavery  had  been 

there  *  — 

3  A  celcbraicd  restaurateur. 

4  *'  riiey  u«^ed  to  leave  a  ^'^uare  yard  of  the 
w^ll  of  the  hi'uv.-  unpl  istcrcii,  uD  »Uuh  tbev 
vkrite,  in  large  Icticrs,  either  the  fore-mcBtioned 
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On  all  I  love,  home,  parents,  friends,  I 
trace 

The  mournful  mark  of  bondage  and  dis- 
grace! 

No !  —  let  them  stay,  who  in  their  coun- 
try's pangs 

See  naught  but  food  for  factions  and 
harangues; 

Who  yearly  kneel  before  their  masters* 
doors, 

And  hawk  their  wrongs,  as  beggars  do 
their  sores: 

Still  let  your  * 

Still   hope   and  suffer,  all  who  can!  — 

but  I, 
Who  durst  not  hope,  and  cannot  bear, 

must  fly. 

But  whither?  —  every  where  the  scourge 
pursues  — 

Turn  where  he  will,  the  wretched  wan- 
derer views, 

In  the  bright,  broken  hopes  of  all  his 
race. 

Countless  reflections  of  the  Oppressor's 
face. 

Every  where  gallant  hearts  and  spirits 
true, 

Are  served  up  victims  to  the  vile  and  few; 

While  England,  every  where  —  the  gen- 
eral foe 

Of  Truth  and  Freedom,  wheresoe'er  they 
glow  — 

Is  first,  when  tyrants  strike,  to  aid  the 
blow. 

Oh,  England !  could  such  poor  revenge 

atone 
i'or  wrongs,  that  well  might  claim  the 

deadliest  one; 
Were  it  a  vengeance,  sweet  enough  to 

sate 
The  wretch  who  flies  from  thy  intolerant 

hate. 


rene  of  the  Psalmist  ('  If  I  fotvet  thee.  O  Jeru- 
salem,' etc.)  or  the  words  — '  The  memory  of  the 
desolation.'  "  —  Leo  of  Modena. 

1  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  omit  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Phelim  Connor's  letter.  He  is  evidently 
an  intemperate  young  man,  and  has  asftociatcd 
with  his  cousins,  the  Fudges,  to  very  little 
purpose. 


To  hear   his  curses  on  such  barharoui 

sway 
Echoed,  where'er  he  bends  his  cheerlesi 

way; — 
G)uld  ihU  content   him,   every   lip  bf 

meets 
Teems  for  his  vengeance  with  such  poi 

sonous  sweets; 
Were  this  his  luxury,  never  is  thy  name 
Pronounced,  but  he  doth  banquet  on  th) 

shame; 
Hears  maledictions  ring  from  every  side 
Upon  that  grasping  power,  that  selfish 

pride, 
Which  vaunts  its  own  and  scorns  aU 

rights  beside; 
That  low  and  desperate  envy  which  to 

blast 
A  neighbor's  blessings  risks  the  few  thou 

hast ;  — 
That  monster.  Self,  too  gross  to  be  con- 
cealed. 
Which  ever   lurks  behind  thy  proffered 

shield; — 
That  faithless  craft,  which,  in  thy  hour 

of  need. 
Gin  court  the  slave,  can  swear  he  shall 

be  freed. 
Yet  basely  sptirns  him,  when  thy  point 

is  gained. 
Back  to  his  masters,  ready  gagged  and 

chained! 
Worthy  associate  of  that  liand  of  Kings, 
That  royal,  ravening  flock,  whose  vam- 
pire wings 
O'er  sleeping  Europe  treacherously  brood. 
And  fan  her  into  dream.s  of  promist  good, 
Of  hope,  of  freedom  —  but  to  drain  her 

blood! 
If  thus  to  hear  thee  branded  be  a  bliss 
That  Vengeance  loves,  there  's  yet  mote 

sweet  than  this, 
That 't  was  an  Irish  head,  an  Irish  hcait, 
Made  thee  the  fallen  and  tarnisht  thin| 

thou  art; 
That,  as  the  cenUnr^  gave  the  infected 

vest 
In  which  be  died,  to  rack  his  oooqoeror*i 

breast, 


2  membra  et  HtrcitJeM  Urm 

urit  Imes  Ne$s*a 

i//r,  iUt  victor  vinciitr. 
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We  sent  thee  Castlerbagh  :  —  as  heaps 

of  dead 
Have  slain  their  slayers  by  the  pest  they 

spread, 
So  hath  our  land  breathed  oat,  thy  fame 

to  dim. 
Thy  strength  to  waste  and  rot  thee  soul 

and  limb, 
Her  worst  infections  all  condensed  in 

him! 

•        •        •        t        .        . 
When   will   the  world   shake   off    such 

yokes?  oh,  when 
Will   that  redeeming  day  shine  out  on 

men, 
That  shfljl  behold  them  rise,  erect  and 

free 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  meant  mankind 

should  be ! 
When  Reason  shall   no  longer   blindly 

bow 
To  the  vile  pagod  things,  that  o'er  her 

brow, 
Like  him  of  Jaghernaut,  drive  trampling 

now; 
Nor   Conquest   dare   to  desolate  God's 

earth; 
Nor   drunken   Victory,  with  a  Nero's 

mirth, 
Strike  her  lewd  harp  amidst  a  people's 

groans; — 
But,  built  on  love,  the  world's  exalted 

thrones 
Shall  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  be 

given  — 
Those  bright,  those  sole  Legitimates  of 

Heaven ! 

When  will  this  be?  —  or,  oh!  is  it,  in 

truth. 
But  one  of  those  sweet,  day-bi^eak  dreams 

of  youth. 
In  which  the  Soul,  as  round  her  morning 

springs, 


'Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  sees  such  daz- 
zling things ! 
And  must  the  hope,  as  vain  as  it  is  bright , 


Be    all    resigned? —  and   are   Ihey  only 

right. 
Who  say   this  world  of  thinking   souls 

was  made 
To  be  by  Kings  partitioned,  truckt  and 

weighed 


In  scales  that,  ever  since  the  world  be- 
gun. 

Have  counted  millions  but  as  dust  to  one  ? 

Are  Ikey  the  only  wise,  who  laugh  to 
scorn 

The  rights,  the  freedom  to  which  man 
was  born? 

Who 

Who,  proud  to  kiss  each  separate  rod  of 

power. 
Bless,  while  he  reigns,  the  minion  of  the 

hour; 
Worship  each  would-be  god,  that  o'er 

them  moves, 
And  take  the  thundering  of  his  brass  for 

Jove's  ! 
If   this  be   wisdom,  then  farewell,   my 

books, 
Farewell,  ye  shrines  of   old,  ye  classic 

brooks. 
Which  fed  my  soul  with  currents,  pure 

and  fair, 
Of  Hving  Truth  that  now  must  stagnate 

there  I  — 
Instead  of  themes  that  touch   the    l}Te 

with  light. 
Instead  of  Greece  and  her  immortal  fiplit 
For    Liberty    which    once    awaked    my 

strings, 
Welcome  the  Grand  Conspiracy  of  Kin^>, 
Tlie  High  Legitimates,  the  Holy  Ti.in«i, 
Who,  bolder  even  than  He  of  Sparta's 

land. 
Against  whole  millions,  panting  to  Ik*  free. 
Would  guard  the  pass  of  right  line  tyr- 
anny. 
Instead  of  him,  the  Athenian  bard  whose 

blade 
Had  stood  the  onset  which  his  pen  por- 
trayed. 

Welcome 

I 

I  And,  'stead  of  Aristides  —  woe  the  day 
Such  names  should  mingle  !  —  welcome 
I  Castlereagh ! 

i  Here  break  we  off,  at  this  unhallowed 
I  name,* 

I  Like    priests   of    old,   when   words   ill- 
I  omened  came. 


1  The  Ute  T>ord  C.  of  Ire-land  had  a 
Iicory  about  naows',— ha  h«ld  that  «««i7 
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My  next  shall  tell  thee,  bitterly  shall  tell, 
Thoughts  that         .... 

Thoughts  that  —  could  patience  hold  — 

't  were  wiser  far 
To  leave  still  hid  and  burning  where  they 


LETTER  V. 

FROM  MISS  BIDDY  FUDGE  TO  MISS 
DOROTHY . 

What  a  time  since  I  wrote !  —  I  *m  a 
sad,  naughty  girl  — 

For,  lho%  like  a  lee-totum,  I  *m  all  in  a 
twirl ;  — 

Yet  even  (as  you  wittily  say)  a  tee-totum 

Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  Utter  to 
note  'em. 

But,  Lord,  such  a  placet  and  then, 
Dolly,  my  dresses, 

My  gowns,  so  divine !  —  there  's  no  lan- 
guage expresses. 

Except  just  the  two  words  "  super  be  ^^ 
**  magnifique^^ 

The  trimmings  of  that  which  I  had  home 
last  week ! 

It  is  called  —  I  forget  —  h  la  —  some- 
thing which  sounded 

Like  alicampane — but  in  truth  I  'm  con- 
founded 

And  bothered,  my  dear,  'twixt  that  trou- 
blesome boy's 

(Bob's)  cookery  language,  and  Madame 
LE  Roi's  : 

What  with  fillets  of  roses,  and  fillets  of 
veal. 

Things  garni  with  lace,  and  things  garni 
with  eel, 

One's  hair  and  one's  cutlets  both  tn 
papillate^ 

with  th'te  names  was  a  Jacobin.  His  instances 
in  Ireland  were  numerous:—  vix.  Archibald  Ham- 
ilton Rowan,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  James  Nap- 
g\x  Tandy,  John  Philpot  Curran,  etc.,  and,  m 
ngland,  he  produced  as  examples  Charles  James 
Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  John  Home 
Tooke,  Francis  Burdett  Jones,  etc 

The  Romans  call  a  thief  *' hom0  trhtm  lit*' 


tufC  trium  lUerarum  homo 
me  vitt^eras  f    Ftir,* 
PukUTt/s,  "  Anltiiar**    Act  ii.  Scene  4. 

*  Dissaldens  supposes  this  word  to  be  a  glo$- 
tema:  —that  is,  he  thinks  "/ur**  has  made  his 
escape  from  the  margia  into  the  text. 


And  a  thousand  more  things  I  shall  oe'ct 
have  by  rote, 

I  can  scarce  tell  the  difference,  at  least 
as  to  phrase. 

Between  beef  it  la  Psyche  and  curls  d  la 
braise,  — 

But  in  short,  dear,  I  'm  trickt  out  quite 
(t  la  Franfaiset 

With  my  bonnet  —  so  beautiful  I  —  high 
up  and  poking. 

Like  things  that  are  put  to  keep  chim- 
neys from  smoking. 

Where  shall  I  begin  with  the  endless  de- 
lights 
Of  this  Eden  of  milliners,  monkeys  and 

sights  — 
This  dear  busy  place,   where  there   *s 

nothing  transacting 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  and 

acting  ? 
Imprimis,  the  Opera  —  mercy,  my  ears! 
Brother  Bobby's  remark,  t'other  night, 

was  a  true  one  ;  — 
'*  This  must  be  the  music,"  said  he,  "  of 

the  spears^ 
'*  For  I  'm  curst  if  each  note  of  it  does 

n't  run  thro'  one  1 " 
Pa  says  (and  you  know,  love,  his  Book 's 

to  make  out 
'T  was  the  Jacobins  brought  every  mis- 
chief about) 
That  this  passion  for  roaring  has  come  in 

of  late, 
Since  the  rabble  all  tried  for  a  voiee  in 

theSute.— 
What  a   frightful   idea,  one's   mind  to 

o'erwhelm ! 
What  a  chorus,  dear  Dolly,  would 

soon  be  let  loose  of  it. 
If,  when  of  age,  every  man  in  the  realm 
Had  a  voice  like  old  Lais,^  and  chose 

to  make  use  of  it ! 
No  —  never  was  known  in  this  riotoos 

sphere 
Such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  their  sing* 

ing,  my  dear. 
So  bad  too,  you  M  swear  that  the  God 

of  both  arts. 
Of  Music  and  Physic,  had  tiJcen  a 

frolic 

1  The  oldest,  moet  celebrated,  and  mort  Mist 
of  the  singers  at  the  French  Opera. 
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For  setting  a  loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts, 
And  composing  a  fine  rumbling  bass 
to  a  cholic ! 

But,      the     dancing  —  ah    par  let- mot  ^ 

Dolly,  de  (a  — 
There,  indeedy  b  a  treat  that  charms  all 

but  Papa. 
Such  beauty  —  such  grace  —  oh  ye  sylphs 

of  romance ! 
Fly,  fly  to  TiTANlA,  and  ask  her  if  she 

has 
One  light-footed  nymph  in  her  train,  that 

can  dance 
Like    divine    BiGOTTiNi    and    sweet 

Fanny  Bias  ! 
Fanny  Bias  in  Flora —  dear  creature! 

—  you  M  swear. 
When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance 

twinkle  round, 
That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home 

is  the  air. 
And  she  only  par  complaisance  touches 

the  ground. 
And   when   Bigottini  in    Psyche    di- 
shevels 
Her    black     flowing    hair,    and    by 

daemons  is  driven. 
Oh !  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little 

devils. 
That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep 

her  from  heaven  ? 
Then,  the  music  —  so  softly  its  cadences 

die. 
So  divinely  —  oh,  Dolly  !  between  you 

and  I, 
It 's  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there  *s 

nobody  nigh 
To  make  love  to  me  then — you  *i>c  a 

soul,  and  can  judge 
What  a  crisis  *t  would  be  for  your  friend 

Biddy  Fuix;k! 
The  next  place  (which  BoBBY  has  near 

lost  his  heart  in) 
They  call  it  the  Play-house  —  I  think  — 

of  St.  Martin  ;* 


1  The  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  which 
W4»  built  when  the  Opera  House  in  the  Pains 
Royal  was  bamed  down,  in  17S1.  —  A  few  djvs 
after  this  dreadful  fire,  which  lanted  more  than  a 
week,  and  in  which  several  persons  perished. 
ihe  Parisian  ^Ui^aHtes  displ.iyed  rlame<olored 
drcMes.  **  couUnr  dt/eu  d'O/ira  i  "  —  DuLutre^ 
CmHmitii  dt  Pmri*, 


Quite  charming  —  and  very  religious  — 

what  folly 
To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious, 

dear  Dolly, 
Where  here  one  beholds,  so   correctly 

and  rightly. 
The  Testament  turned  into  melo-dramcs- 

nightly;  2 

And  doubtless  so  fond  they  're  of  scrip- 
tural facts, 
They  will  soon  get  the  Pentateuch  up  in 

five  acts. 
Here  Danikl,  in  pantomime,'  bids  bold 

defiance 
To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stuft 

lions, 
While    pretty    young    Israelites    dance 

round  the  Prophet, 
In  very  thin  clothing,  and  but  little  of 

it;  — 
Here   B^grand,^  who   shines    in    this 

scriptural  path, 
As  the  lovely  Susanna,  without  even 

a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the 

bath 
In  a  manner  that.  Bob  says,  is  quite 

Evc-angelic  ! 
But  in  short,  dear,  't  would  take  mo    i 

month  to  recite 
All  the  exquisite  pli^s  we  're  at,  day 

and  night; 
And,  besides,  ere  I  finish,  I  think  you  'U 

be  glad 
Just   to   hear  one   delightful   adventure 

I  Ve  had. 


^  2  "The  Old  Testament,"  savs  the  theatrical 
Critic  in  the  Gaz^ttf  d*  Fratue.  "is  a  mine  of 
gold  for  the  managers  of  our  snuiU  j)h\  h  >u-*e». 
A  multitude  crowd  round  the  Th  Str.'  de  la 
(Jaiet*'  every  evening  to  see  the  Passage  ui  the 
Red  Sea  '• 

In  thf  pliy-bill  of  one  of  these  sacred  meUv 
dnnies  at  Vienna,  we  find  *' Tlte  Voue  of  <i«»l, 
by  M.  Schwarli,'* 

3  A  piece  rerv  popular  last  veir.  c.ilKd 
"  PaHtel,  OM  Lrt  Fo^sr  .»«r  L:oms  "  The  f'«i  ■  h 
in^  s..cnc  «ill  tive  an  id.-j  of  tiic  daring  sulilmntv 
of  the-ie  scri;itur»l  j\\iitt»miines.  ".V  rn^  ;»  — 
Lii  /i^ur-n.f'ff  lircient  un  hfrcf.^n  dr  HM4ig-ts 
azures,  itu/ond dttiftiti fit  Uft  cr^t*Pf>t  d*  nmi^ts 
f^ui  lumtHtuK,  fi am  mtit^^  '  J^'UK'th  '  nm  itntrt 
d'nn  crrcif  dr  r.ryons  Ar;*Vj/ii,  </»/  atftUfmct  /« 
^esen<-e  dt  C Eternrl.'^ 

4  Madame  lU^^rrand.  a  fi'»<rlv  formed  wonun, 
who  acts  in  "  Susanna  and  the  Lidcrt,"  — 
*' L\tmour  ei  ia  /Wi*/'  etc 
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Last  night,  at  the  Beaujon,i  a  place  where 

—  I  doubt 
If   its  charms   I   can  paint  —  there  are 

cars,  that  set  out 
From  a  lighted  pavilion,  high  up  in  the 

air, 
•And  rattle  you  down,  Doll  —  you  hardly 

know  where. 
These  vehicles,  mind  me,  in  which  you 

go  thro* 
This  delightfully  dangerous  journey,  hold 

two. 
Some     cavalier     asks,    with     humility, 

whether 
You  Ml  venture  down  with  him  —  you 

smile  —  *t  is  a  match ; 
In  an  instant  you  *re  seated,  and  down 

both  together 
Go  thundering,  as  if  you  went  post  to 

old  scratch !  ^ 
Well,  it  was  but  last  night,  as  I  stood 

and  remarkt 
On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls 

who  embark t, 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous 

flight, 
The  forced  giggle  of  others,  'twixt  pleas- 
ure and  fright,  — 
That    there    came   up  —  imagine,   dear 

Doll,  if  you  can  — 
A  fine  sallow,  subjime,  sort  of  Wcrtcr- 

faced  man, 
With    mustachios  that   gave   (what  we 

read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  G>rsair  expression,  half  savage, 

half  soft. 
As  Hyenas  in  love   may  be  fancied  to 

look,  or 
A  something  between  Abblard  and  old 

Blucher!  • 
Up  he  came,  Doll,  to  me,  and  uncover- 
ing his  head, 
(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike  1)  in  bad 

English  said, 
**  Ah !  my  dear  —  if  Ma*mselle  vil  be  so 

very  good  — 


1  The  Promenndts  A^itntus,  or  Frtnch 
Mountains.  —  See  a  description  of  this  tin^rular 
and  fantastic  place  of  amusement  in  a  pamphlet, 
truly  worthy  of  it,  by  *'  F.  F.  l^otterel,  M^decin, 
Docteur  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,"  etc. 

2  According  to  Dr.  Cotterel  the  cars  go  at  the 
rate  of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour. 


Just  for  von  littel  course  "  —  tho'  I  scarce 

understood 
What  he  wisht  me  to  do,  I  said,  thank 

him,  I  would. 
Off   we   set  — and,  tho'   'faith,  dear,  I 

hardly  knew  whether 
My  head  or  roy  heeb  were  the  upper- 
most then. 
For  \  was  like  heaven  and  earth,  Dolly, 

coming  together,  — 
Yet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  dared  it 

again. 
And  oh !  as  I  gazed  on  the  features  and 

air 
Of  the  man,  who  for  me  all  this  peril 

defied, 
I  could  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a  pair 
Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus, 

side  by  side, 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or 

dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  falls  of  Niagara ! 

This   achieved,  thro'    the   gardens*  we 
sauntered  about. 
Saw  the  fire-works,  exclaimed  "  mag- 
nifique  !  "  at  each  cracker. 
And,  when  *t  was  all  >*er,  the  dear  man 
saw  us  out 
With  the  air  I  7vili  say,  of  a  Prince, 
to  G\xi  fiacre. 

Now,  hear  me  —  this  Stranger  —  it  may 

be  mere  folly  — 
But  who  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is, 

Dolly? 
Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great 

King  of  Prussia, 
Who 's  here  now  incog.*  —  he,  who  made 

so  much  fuss,  you 
Remember,  in  London,  with  Bluchkr 

and  Platof, 
When  Sal  was  near  kissing  old  Blc- 

Cher's  cravat  of!! 

3  In  the  Caf««  attached  to  these  gardens  thwt 
are  to  be  (as  Doctor  Cotterel  informs  us) "  df*t»t 
nkgres^  tris~m/rrie$,  fuS  Cfm/rasUrtmt  ^ar  ffi^ 
<U  leur  /tau  avec  U  Uitii  de  Us  et  de  roses  dt  n^s 
Jxlks.  Lts  giates  ei  Us  s^rMs^  servis  /ar  waf 
ffutiH  bitn  naire^fera  d.irnnt/tge  ressfirtir  iMi- 
batrt  des  bras  arrcmdis  de  c*lUs<u*  —  P.  «• 

4  His  Majesty,  who  was  at  Paris  under  iks 
travelling  name  of  Couoi  Roppia,  is  kcowaw 
have  gone  down  the  Bcaujoa  very  freqaenl^- 
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Pa  says  he  *8  come  here  to  look  after  his 

money, 
(Not  taking  things  now  as  he  used  under 

Bon  BY,) 
Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob  saw 

him,  he  swore. 
Looking  sharp  to  the  silver  received  at 

the  door. 
Besides,  too,  they  say  that  his  grief  for 

his  Queen 
(Which  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow's 

face  to  l)e  seen) 
Requires  such  a  stimulant  dose  as  this 

car  is, 
Used  three  times  a  day  with  young  ladies 

in  Paris. 
Some  Doctor,  indeed,  has  declared  that 

ikuch  grief 
Should  —  unless  't  would  to  utter  de- 

siiairing  its  folly  push  — 
Y\y  to  the  Beau)on,  and  there  seek  relief 
By  rattling,  as  Bob  says,  *Mike  shot 

thro'  a  holly-bush." 

I  must   now  bid  adieu; — only   think, 

Dolly,  think 
If   this   shouid  be   the   King  —  I   have 

scarce  slept  a  wink 
With  imagining  how  it  will  sound  in  the 

papers. 
And  how  all  the  Misses  my  good  luck 

will  grudge, 
When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to 

drive  away  vapors. 
Has  gone  down  the  Beaujon  with  Miss 

Biddy  Fudge. 

Xota  Bent,  —  Papa  *s  almost  certain  *t  is 

he  — 
For  he  knows  the  Legitimate  cut  and 

could  sec, 
In  the  way  he  went  poising  and  managed 

to  lower 
So  erect  in  the  car,  the  true  Balance  of 

Power. 

LETTER  VL 

FROM 
PHIL.    FUDGE,    ESQ.,    TO    HIS    BROTHER 
TIM    FUDGE,    ESQ.,    BARRISTER    AT   LAW. 

VOURS  of  the  I2lh  received  just  now  — 
Thanks     for    the     hint,     my     trusiy 
brother ! 


^T  is  truly  pleasing  to  see  how 

We,  Fudges,  stand  by  one  another. 
But  never  fear  —  I  know  my  chap. 
And  he  knows  me  too  —  verbum  sap. 
My  Lord  and  I  are  kindred  spirits, 
Like  in  our  ways  as  two  young  ferrets; 
Both  fashioned,  as  that  supple  race  is, 
To  twist  into  all  sorts  of  places;  — 
Creatures  lengthy,  lean  and  hungering. 
Fond  of  blood  and  ^rr^icr- mongering. 

As  to  my  Book  in  91, 

Called  **  lX)wn  with  Kings,  or,  Who  'd 

have  thought  it?'* 
Bless  you !  the  Book  *s  long  dead  and 

gone,  — 
Not  even  the  Attorney-General  bought 

it. 
And  tho'  some  few  seditious  tricks 
I  played  in  '95  and  '6, 
As  you  remin(f  me  in  your  letter, 
His  lordship  likes  me  all  the  better;  — 
We   proselytes,   that   come    with    news 


pros* 
full. 


Are,  as  he  says,  so  vastly  useful ! 

Reynolds    and    I  —  (you    know  Tom 
Reynolds  — 

Drinks  his  claret,  keeps  his  chaise  — 
Lucky  the  dog  that  tirst  unkennels 

Traitors  and  Luddites  now-a-days; 
Or  who  can  help  to  bag  a  few, 
When    SiDMourK    wants    a    death    or 

two;) 
Reynolds  and  I  and  some  few  more. 

All  men  like  us  of  in/ormaitpn^ 
Friends   whom    his    Lordship   keeps   in 
store, 

As  w/ii/i'r-saviors  of  the  nation  ^  — 
Have  formed  a  Club  this  season,  where 
His  I^)rdship  sometimes  takes  the  chair. 
And  gives  us  many  a  bright  oration 
In  praist*  of  our  sublime  vocation; 
Tracing  it  up  to  great  King  MiDAS, 
Who,  tho*  in  faMc  tyI'i♦^'•d  as 
A  Jo)al  As>,  by  grace  tlj\inc 
And  riglil  t»f  ears,  most  asinine, 
Wa>i  yet  no  m<»re,  in  fact  historical, 

Ihan  an  exceeding  well-bred  tyrant; 

1  I./>rd  C .'»  tri'tutc  it>  tho  tharat-tef  of  hi» 
friend.  Mr.  K<  vn  Kis,  **Il  long  be  rcmcmbcrcU 
^ilh  equal  tr  •  j*  to  b  :li. 
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And  these,  his  ears^  but  allegorical, 
Meaning    Informers,    kept    at    high 
rent  ^  — 

Gem 'men,    who    touched   the   Treasury 
glisteners. 

Like  us,  for  being  trusty  listeners; 

And   picking   up    each    tale    and   frag- 
ment, 

For  royal  Midas's  Green  Bag  meant. 

**And   wherefore,"    said    this    best   of 
Peers, 

"  Should   not    the   Regbnt    too    have 
ears,2 

**  To  reach  as  far,  as  long  and  wide  as 

"Those    of     his     model,     good    King 
Midas?" 

This  speech  was  thought  extremely  good. 

And  (rare  for  him)  was  understood  — 

Instant    we    drank     **The    Regent's 
Ears," 

With  three  times  three  illustrious  cheers, 
Which  made  the  room  resound  like 
thunder  — 

•*  The    Regent's   Ears,    and    may    he 
ne'er 

**  From  foolish  shame,  like  Midas,  wear 
**  Old  paltry  7i'i^  to  keep  them  •  un- 
der ! " 

This  touch  at  our  old  friends,  the  Whigs, 

Made  us  as  merry  all  as  grigs. 

In  short  (I  Ml  thank  you  not  to  men- 
tion 
These  things  again),  we  get  on  gayly; 

And  thanks  to  pension  and  Suspension, 
Our  little  Club  increases  daily. 

1  This  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Mid^s's 
ears  seems  the  most  probable  of  any,  and  is  thus 
stated  in  Hoffmann  :  —  "  k.}c  oIUgoriA  significa- 
tum,  Midantt  ntf>ote  tyrannuttty  subt^nscultatores 
dintittere  sotitum,  Pfr  qiu>s,  qit^cunqut  prr  ont- 
tum  regjonem  ve! fierent^  vel  dkerenlur^  cogncs- 
cercty  HimirutH  iuis  utens  aurium  viceJ*^ 

2  Brossette,  in  a  note  on  this  line  of  Blleau, 
"  MidiiSy  U  Roi  AUdns^  a  dts  creilics  d'Ane" 

tells  us,  that  "  M.  Perranlt  ie  Mhiecin  vordMt 
fa  ire  h  nctre  auieur  un  crime  d'Hat  de  ce  vers, 
comme  d*une  tmtJigtu  aUusion  au  Rci.**  I 
trust,  however,  that  no  one  will  suspect  the  line 
in  the  text  of  any  such  indecorous  allusion. 

3  It  was  not  under  wigs,  but  tiaras,  that  King 
Midas  endeavored  to  conceal  these  appendages : 

tempora  pttrfMreis  tentaiveiare  t tar  is. 

Ovin. 
The  Noble   Giver  of  the  toast,  however,   had 
evidently,  with  his  usual  clearness,  confounded 
King  Mioas,  Mr.  Liston,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
together. 


Castles,  and  Ouybr,  and  such. 
Who  don't  as  yet  full  salary  touch, 
Nor  keep  their  chaise  and  pair,  nor  buy 
Houses  and  lands,  like  loM  arid  I, 
Of  course  don't  rank  with  us,  sah'aterSy^ 
But  merely  serve  the  Club  as  waiters. 
Like   Knights,    too,    we  've   our   c4^Uar 

days, 
(For  f«,  I  own,  an  awkward  phrase,) 
When,  in  our  new  costume  adorned, — 
The     Regent's      buff-and-blue     coats 

turned — 
We  have  the  honor  to  give  dinners 

To  the  chief  Rats  in  upper  stations;* 
Your     Wemys,     Vaughans,  —  half- 
fledged  sinners, 
Who  shame  us  by  their  imitations; 
Who  turn,  't  is  true  —  but  what  of  that? 
Give  me  the  useful  peaching  Rat ; 
Xot  things   as   mute    as   Punch,    when 

bought, 
Whose  wooden  heads   are   all   they  've 

brought ; 
Who,  false  enough  to  shirk  their  friends, 

But  too  faint-hearted  to  betray, 
Are,  after  all  their  twists  and  bends, 
But   souls    in    Limbo,    damned    hall 
way. 
No,  no,  we  nobler  vermin  are 
K genus  useful  as  we're  rare; 
Midst  all  the  things  miraculous 

Of  which  your  natural  histories  brag, 
The  rarest  must  be  Rats  like  us. 
Who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Yet  still  these  Tyros  in  the  cause 
Deserve,  I  own,  no  small  applause; 
And  they  're  by  us  received  and  treated 
With  all  due  honors  —  only  seated 
In  the  inverse  scale  of  their  reward, 
The  merely  promised  next  my  Lord ; 
Small  pensions  then,  and  so  on,  down, 

Rat  after  rat,  they  graduate 
Thro'  job,  red  ribbon  and  silk  gown. 
To  Chancellorship  and  Marquisate. 
This  serves  to  nurse  the  ratting  spirit; 
The  less  the  bribe  the  more  the  merit. 


4  Mr.  Fudge  and  his  friends  ought  to  go  by 
this  name  —  as  the  man  yiho,  some  rears  since, 
sived  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 'Rose  from 
drowning,  was  ever  after  called  Satv^Utr  K«m. 

6  This  intimacy  between  the  Rata  and  Infor- 
mers is  just  as  it  should  be  —  "vert  dmk* 
sodalUium.'*^  * 
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Oar  music  's  good,  you  may  be  sure; 
My  Lord,  you  know,  *s  an  amateur^  — 
Taikes  every  part  with  perfect  ease, 

Tho'  to  tlie  Base  by  nature  suited; 
And,  formed  for  all,  as  best  may  please, 
For  whips  and  bolts,  or  chords  and  keys. 
Turns  from  his  victims  to  his  glees, 

And  has  them  both  well  executed.^ 
Hertford,  who,  tho'  no  Rat  himself, 

Delights  in  all  such  liberal  arts. 
Drinks  largely  to  the  House  of  Guelph, 

And  superintends  the  Corni  parts. 
While  Canning,*  who  'd  be  first  by 

choice, 
Consents  to  take  an  under  voice ; 
And    Graves,*   who   well   that   signal 

knows, 
Watches  the  VolH  SuHiosfi 

In  short,  as  I  've  already  hinted, 

We  take  of  late  prodigiously; 
But  as  our  Club  is  somewhat  stinted 

For  Gentlemen^  like  ToM  and  me, 
We  Ml  take  it  kind  if  you  Ml  provide 
A  few  Squireens*  from  t  'other  side;  — 
Some  of  those  loyal,  cunning  elves 

(We  often  tell  the  tale  with  laughter). 
Who  used  to  hide  the  pikes  themselves, 

Then  hang  the  fools  who  found  them 
after. 
I  doubt  not  you  could  find  us,  too, 
Some  Orange  Parsons  that  might  do ; 

1  His  Lordship,  daring  one  of  the  busiest 
periods  of  his  Ministeiial  career,  took  lessons 
three  times  a  week  from  a  celebrated  music-mas- 
ter, in  glee-singing. 

2  How  amply  these  two  propensities  of  the 


Noble  Lord  would  have  been  gratified  among 
that  ancient  people  of  EUvria,  who,  as  Aristotle 
tells  us,  used  to  whip  their  slaves  once  a  year  to 


the  sound  of  flutes  I 

3  This  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oucht  to  give 
op  his  present  alliance  with  Lord  C,  u  upon  no 
other  principle  than  that  which  is  inculcated  in 
dte  following  arrangement  between  two  Ladies 
of  Fashion :  — 

Savs  Cbrinda.  **  tho'  tean  it  may  cost. 

It  is  time  we  should  part,  my  oear  Sue ; 
Tatyottr  character  's  totally  lost. 

And  /  have  not  sufficient  fo  xiwo  I  '* 

4  The  rapidity  of  this  Noble  Lord*s  trans- 
formauioo,  at  the  same  instant,  into  a  Lord  of  the 
Bed<hamt>er  and  an  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
Claims,  was  truly  miraculous. 

6  TWif  instatUfy — a  frequent  direction  in 
music-books. 

6  The  Irish  diminutive  of  Squirt, 


Among  the  rest,  we  *ve  beard  of  one. 
The    Reverend  —  something  —  Hamil- 
ton, 
Who  stuft  a  figure  of  himself 

(Delicious  thought!)  and  had  it  shot 
at. 
To  bring  some  Papists  to  the  shelf, 

That  could  n't  otherwise  be  got  at  — 
If  he  Ml  but  join  the  Association, 
We  Ml  vote  him  in  by  acclamation. 

And  now,  my  brother,  guide  and  friend, 
This  somewhat  tedious  scrawl  must  end. 
I  Ve  gone  into  this  long  detail, 

Because  I  saw  your  nerves  were  shaken 
With  anxious  fears  lest  I  should  fail 

In  this  new,  loyal^  course  I  *ve  taken. 
But,   bless  your    heart!   you  need   not 

doubt  — 
We  Fudges  know  what  we  're  about. 
Look  round  and  say  if  you  can  see 
A  much  more  thriving  family. 
There's  Jack,  the  Doctor  —  night  and 
day 
Hundreds  of  patients  so  besiege  him, 
You  'd  swear  that  all  the  rich  and  gay 
Fell  sick  on  purpose  to  oblige  him. 
And    while    they    think,    the    precious 
ninnies. 
He  's  counting  o'er  their  pulse  so 
steady. 
The  rogue  but  counts  how  many  guineas 
He  's  fobbed  for  that  day's  work  al- 
ready. 
I  '11  ne'er  for^t  the  old  maid's  alarm, 
When,  feehng  thus  Miss  Sukey  Flirt, 
he 
Said,  as  he  dropt  her  shrivelled  arm, 
"Damned   bad   this  morning  —  only 
thirty!" 

Your  dowagers,  too,  every  one, 

So  generous  are,  when  they  call  him 
in. 
That  he  might  now  retire  upon 

The  rheumatisms  of  three  old  women. 
Then  whatsoe'er  your  ailments  are. 

He  can  so  learnedly  explain  ye  *em  — 
Your  cold  of  course  is  a  catarrh^ 

Your  headache  is  a  hemi-cranium  :  — 
His  skill  too  in  youne  ladies'  lungs, 

The  grace  with  which,  most  nuld  of 
men, 
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Pie  begs  them  to  put  out  their  tongues, 
Then  bids  them  —  put  them  in  again : 

In   short,    there   's    nothing    now    like 
Jack  !  — 
Take  all  your  doctors  great  and  small, 

Of  present  times  and  ages  back, 

Dear  Doctor  Fudge  is  worth  them  all. 

So  much  for  physic  —  then,  in  law  too, 

Counsellor  Tim,  to  thee  we  bow ; 
Not  one  of  us  gives  more  eclat  to 

The  immortal  name  of  Fuxxss  than 
thou. 
Not  to  expatiate  on  the  art 
With  which  you  played  the  patriot's  part. 
Till  something   good   and   snug  should 
offer;  — 

Like  one,  who,  by  the  way  he  acts 
The  enlightening  part  of  candle-snuffer. 

The  manager's  keen  eye  attracts, 
And  is  promoted  thence  by  him 
To  strut  in  robes,  like  thee,  my  Tim  !  — 
Who  shall  describe  thy  powers  of  face, 
Thy  well-feed  zeal  in  every  case. 
Or  wrong  or  right  —  but  ten  times  warmer 
(As  suits  thy  calling)  in  the  former  — 
Thy  glorious,  lawyer-like  delight 
In  puzzling  all  that  's  clear  and  right, 
Which,  tho*  conspicuous  in  thy  youth, 

Improves  so  with  a  wig  and  Imnd  on, 
That  all  thy  pride  's  to  waylay  Truth, 

And  leave  her  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Thy  patent  prime  morality,  — 

Thy  cases  cited  from  the  Bible  — 
Thy  candor  when  it  falls  to  thee 

To  help  in  trouncing  for  a  libel ;  — 
**  God  knows,  I,  from  my  soul,  profess 

"  To  hate  all  bigots  and  benighters  1 
*•  God  knows,  I  love,  to  even  excess, 
**  The  sacred  Freedom  of  the  Press, 

**  My    only    aim   's    to — crush    the 
writers." 
These  are  the  virtues,  TiM,  that  draw 

The  briefs  into  thy  bag  so  fast; 
And  these,  oh  Tim  —  if  Law  be  Law — 

Will  raise  thee  to  the  Bench  at  last. 

I  blush  to  see  this  letter's  length  — 
But 't  was  my  wish  to  prove  to  thee 

How    full   of    hope,    and   wealth,   and 
strength, 
Are  all  our  precious  family. 

And,  should  affairs  go  on  as  pleasant 


As,  thank  the  Fates,  they  do  at  present — 
Should  we  but  still  enjoy  the  sway 
Of  SiDMOiTTH  and  of  Castlereagh, 
I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  the  day 
When  England's  wisest  statesmen,  judges. 
Lawyers,  peers,  will  all  be  —  Fudges  ! 

Good-by  —  my  paper  's  out  so  nearly, 
I've  room  only  for 

Yours  sincerely. 

LETTER  VII. 

FROM   PHEUM  CONNOR  TO . 

Before  we  sketch  the  Present  —  let  us 

cast 
A  few,  short,  rapid  glances  to  the  Past. 

When  he,  who  had  defied  all  Europe's 

strength, 
Beneath  his  own  weak  rashness  sunk  at 

length;  — 
When,  loosed   as  if   by  magic   from   a 

chain 
That  seemed  like  Fate's  the  world  was 

free  again. 
And  Europe  saw,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
The  cause  of  Kings,  for  once^  the  cause 

of  Right;  — 
Then  was,  indeed,  an  hour   of  joy  to 

those 
Who  sighed  for  justice  —  liberty  —  re- 


pose, 
1  hoped 


And  hoped  the  fall  of  one  great  vulture's 

nest 
Would  ring  its  warning  round,  and  scare 

the  rest. 
All   then  was  bright  with   promise;  — 

Kings  began 
To  own  a  sympathy  with  suffering  Man, 
And  man  was  grateful;  Patriots  of  the 

South 
Caught   wisdom   from  a    Cossack    Em- 
peror's mouth, 
And    heard,    like    accents    thawed    in 

Northern  air, 
Unwonted  words  of  freedom  burst  forth 

there  1 

Who  did  not  hope,  in  that  triumphant 

time, 
When  monarchs,  after  years  of  spoil  and 

crime, 
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Met  rovod   the  shrine  of    Peace,  and 

Heaven  lookt  on;  — 
Wk0  did  not  hope  the  Inst  of  spoil  was 

gone; 
That   that    rapacious  spirit,  which  had 

played 
The  game  ol  PSlnitz  o>r  6o  oft,  was  laid; 
And  Europe's  Rulers,  conscious  of  the 

past. 
Would  blush  and  deviate  into  right  at 

last? 
Bat  no —  the  hearts,  that  nurst  a  hope  so 

fair. 
Had  yet  to  learn  what  men  on  thrones 

can  dare; 
Had  yet  to  know,  of  all  earth's  ravening 

things, 
The  only  qmti  untameable  are  Kings ! 
Scarce  had  they  met  when,  to  its  nature 

true. 
The  instinct  of  their  race  broke  out  anew; 
Promiaes,   treaties,    charters,    all    were 

vain. 
And  **  Rapine  I  rapine  P'  was  the  cry 

again. 
How  quick   they  carved  their  victims, 

and  how  well. 
Let  Saxony,  let  injured  Genoa  tell;  — 
Let  all  the  human  stock  that,  day  by  day. 
Was,  at   that   Royal  slave-mart,  truckt 

away,  — 
The  million  souls  that,  in  the  face  of 

heaven. 
Were  split  to  fractions,^  bartered,  sold  or 

given 
To  swell  some  despot  Power,  too  huge 

before. 
And  weigh  down  Europe  with  one  Mam- 
moth more. 
How  safe  the  faith  of  Kings  let  France 

decide;  — 
Her   charter   broken,   ere   its   ink    had 

dried;— 
Her    Press     enthralled  —  her     Reason 

mockt  again 

1  "  WUl«t  the  CoofrcM  was  n^onttroctin^ 
Europe  —  not  according  to  rights,  natural  aflh- 
asces,  languajre,  habits,  or  laws;  but  by  tables 
ol  finance,  v*hich  divided  and  subdivided  her 
population  into  sonU^  dtmi'wulsy  and  escn/rac- 
ti^Hs,  accordlag  to  a  scale  of  the  direct  duties  or 
taxcsj,  which  could  be  levied  br  the  acfjuiring 
Mate/'  etc.  —  SkHck  »/  the  MiiUmy  mnd  rUtti- 
€mi  Ptmtr  »/  Rm*m.  The  words  on  the  pro* 
toool  are  Jkmust  dfmi-4tms,  etc. 


With  all  the  monkery  it  had  spumed  in 

vain; 
Her  crown  disgraced  by  one,  who  dared 

to  own 
He  thankt  not  France  but  England  for 

his  throne; 
Her   triumphs  cast  into  the  shade  by 

those. 
Who  had  grown  old  among  her  bitterest 

foes, 
And  now  returned,  beneath  her  con- 

queror^s  shields. 
Unblushing  slaves!  to  claim  'i^r  heroes* 

fields; 
To  tread  down  every  trophy  of  her  fame. 
And  curse  that  glory  which  to  then  was 

shame  1  — 
Let  these  —  let  all  the  damning  deeds, 

that  then 
Were  dared  thro'  Europe,  cry  aloud  to 

men, 
With  voice  like  that  of  crashing  ice  that 

rings 
Round    Alpine    huts,    the    per6dy     of 

Kings; 
And  tell  the  world,  when  hawks  shall 

harmless  bear 
The  shrinking  dove,  when  wolves  shall 

learn  to  spare 
The  helpless  victim  for  whose  blood  they 

lusted. 
Then  and  then  only  monarchs  may  be 

trusted. 

It  could  not  last  —  these  horrors  ctPu/J 

not  last  — 
France  would  herself  have  risen  in  might 

to  cast 
The  insulters  off  —  and  oh  !  that  then  as 

now, 
Chained  to   some   distant   islet's   rocky 

brow, 
Napoi-Eon  ne'er  had  come  to  force,  to 

blight, 
Ere   half  matured,  a  cause  so  proudly 

bright;  — 
To   palsy   patriot  arts   with  doubt   and 

shame, 
And  write  on  Freedom's  flag  a  despot's 

name  ;  — 
To  rush  into  the  list,  unaskt,  alone, 
And  make  the  stake  of  ai/  the  game  of 
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Then  would  the  world  have  seen  again 

what  power 
A  people  can  put  forth  in  Freedom's 

hour; 
Then  would  the  fire  of  France  once  more 

have  blazed;  — 
For  every  single  sword,  reluctant  raised 
In  the  stale  cause  of  an  oppressive  throne, 
Millions  would  then  have  leaped  forth 

in  her  own; 
And  never,  never  had  the  unholy  stain 
Of   Bourlx)n   feet  disgraced  her  shores 

again. 

But  fate  decreed  not  so — the  Imperial 

Bird, 
That,  in  his  neighboring  cage,  unfeared, 

unstirred. 
Had  seemed  to  sleep  with  head  beneath 

his  wing. 
Yet  watched  the  moment  for  a  daring 

spring;  — 
Well  might  he  watch,  when  deeds  were 

done,  that  made 
His  own  transgressions  whiten  in  their 

shade; 
Well  might  he  hope  a  world  thus  trampled 

o*er 
By  clumsy  tyrants  would  be  his  once 

more: — 
Forth  from  his  cage  the  eagle  burst  to 

light. 
From  steeple  on  to  steeple  ^  winged  his 

flight. 
With  calm  and  easy  grandeur,  to  that 

throne 
From  which  a  Royal  craven  just  bad 

flown; 
And  resting  there,  as  in  his  eyr^,  furled 
Those  wings,  whose  very  rusthng  shook 

the  world ! 

What  was  your  fury  then,  ye  crowned 

array, 
Whose  feast  of  spoil,  whose  plundering 

holiday 
Was  thus  broke   up,  in  all  its  greedy 

mirth. 
By  one  bold  chieftain's  stamp  on  Gallic 

earth ! 


1  "  VaigU  vcltra  dt  chchtr  en  clockftr^juS' 
'aujr  ttmrs  tU  Notre-Danu." — Napoleon's 
oclamation  on  landing  from  Elba. 


Fierce  was  the  cry,  and  fulminant  the 

ban,  — 
<'  Assassinate,  who  will  —  enchain,  who 

can, 
"  The  vile,  the  faithless,  outlawed,  low- 
born man ! " 
'<  Faithless  1"  —  and   this  from  you  — 

from  youj  forsooth. 
Ye  piods  Kings,  pure  paragons  of  truth. 
Whose   honesty  all  knew,  for  all  had 

tried; 
Whose  true  Swiss  zeal  had  served  oo 

every  side; 
Whose  fame  for  breaking  faith  so  long 

was  known. 
Well  might  ye  claim  the  craft  as  all  yooi 

own, 
And  lash  your  lordly  tails  and  fmne  to 

see 
Such  low-bom  apes  of  Royal  perfidy  I 
Yes  —  yes  —  to  you  alone  did  it  belong 
To  sin  for  ever,  and  yet  ne'er  do  wrong, — 
The  frauds,  the  lies  of  Lords  legitimate 
Are   but   fine   policy,   deep   strokes    of 

state; 
But  let  some  upstart  dare  to  soar  so 

high 
In  Kingly  craft,  and  ** outlaw'*  is  the 

cry! 
What,  tho'  long  years  of  mutual  treachery 
Had  peopled  full  your  diplomatic  shelves 
With  ghosts  of  treaties,  murdered  'mong 

yourselves; 
Tho'  each  by  turns  was  knave  and  dupe 

—  what  then? 
A  Holy  League  would  set  all  straight 

again; 
Like  Juno's  virtue,  which  a  dip  or  two 
In   some  blest  fountain   made  as  good 

as  new  I* 
Most  faithful  Russia  —  faithful  to  who- 
e'er 
Could  plunder  best  and  give  him  amplest 

share; 
Who,  even  when  vanquisht,  sure  to  gain 

hb  ends. 
For  want  oifoes  to  rob,  made  free  with 

friends} 


3  siMgnii*  atmu  $m  ^uoditm  AUiutftmii  UU 
virginiimUm  rtcuperSUitfingitur, 

3  At  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  where  he  abaiidnnwl 
his  allT.  Prussia,  to  France,  and  reodved  a  por- 
tion of  ner  territory. 
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And,  deepening  still  by  amiable  grada- 
tions, 

When  foes  were  stript  of  all,  then  fleeced 
relations !  ^ 

Most  mild  and  saintly  Prussia  —  steeped 
to  the  ears 

In  persecuted  Poland^ s  blood  and  tears, 

And  now,  with  all  her  harpy  wings  out- 
spread 

O'er  severed  Saxony's  devoted  head  ! 

Pure  Austria  too  —  whose  history  naught 
repeats 

But  broken  leagues  and  subsidized  de- 
feats; 

Whose  faith,  as  Prince,  extinguisht  Ven- 
ice shows. 

Whose  faith,  as  man,  a  widowed  daugh- 
ter knows ! 

And  thou,  oh  England — who,  tho' 
once  as  shy 

As  cloistered  maids,  of  shame  or  perBdy, 

Aft  now  broke  in,  and,  thanks  to  Cas- 
TLKRBAGH, 

In  all  that  *s  worst  and  falsest  lead'st 
the  way! 

Sach  was  the  pure  divan,  whose  pens 
and  wits 

The  escape  from  Elba  frightened  into 
fits;  — 

Such  were  the  saints,  who  doomed  Na- 
poleon's life, 

In  virtuous  frenzy,  to  the  assassin's  knife. 

Disgusting  crew  1  —  ivAo  would  not  gladly 
fly 

To  open,  downright,  bold-faced  tyranny, 

To  honest  guilt,  that  dares  do  all  but  lie, 

From  the  false,  juggling  craft  of  men 
like  these. 

Their  canting  crimes  and  varnisht  vil- 
lanies;  — 

These  Holy  Leaguers,  who  then  loudest 
boast 

Of  faiih  and  honor,  when  they  *ve 
stained  them  most ; 

From  whose  affection  men  should  shrink 
as  loath 

As  from  their  hate,  for  they  '11  be  fleeced 
by  both; 

Who,  even  while  plundering,  forge  Reli- 
gion's name 

1  The  aeixare  of  Finland  from  his  reUtire  of 


To  frank  their  spoil,  and  without  fear  or 

shame 
Call  down  the  Holy  Trinity  *  to  bless 
Partition  leagues  and  deeds  of  devilish- 

ness! 
But   hold  —  enough  —  soon   would   this 

swell  of  rage 
O'erflow   the   boundaries  of  my  scanty 

page;  — 
So,  here  I   pause  —  farewell  —  another 

day. 
Return  we  to  those  Lords  of  prayer  and 

prey. 
Whose  loathsome  cant,  whose  frauds  by 

right  divine. 
Deserve  a  lash  —  oh  1  weightier  far  than 

mine! 

LETTER   VIII. 

FROM   MP     BOB   FUDGK  TO   RICHARD 
,    ESQ. 

Dear  Dick,  while  old   Donau)son's* 

mending  my  stays,  — 
Which  1  knnv  would  go  smash  with  me 

one  of  these  days, 
And,  at  yesterday's  dinner,  when,  full 

to  the  throttle. 
We  lads  had  begun  our  dessert  with  a 

bottle 
Of  neat  old  Constantia,  on  my  leaning 

back 
Just  to  order  another,  by  Jove,  I   went 

crack !  — 
Or,  as  hone^t  TOM  said,  in  his  nautical 

phrase, 
**  Damn  my  eyes,  Bob,  in  </^'i/AV«;'  the 

Cii/'i'  you   *ve  vnssed  stars ^  * 
So,  of  course,  as  no  gentleman  's  seen 

out  without  them. 
They  're  now  at  the  S<hneiiirr's^  —  and, 

while  he  's  alx^ul  them, 

2  The  usual  preamble  of  thc«ie  flavntious  c(»m- 
pacts.  In  ihft  same  $nirit,  C'atheruie,  aitcr  ihe 
dreadful  ma^Mcrc  of  \\arvi%%,  orxiced  4  M^lnnn 
"  thanksijiving  to  (i<>d  in  a\\  lac  churctu  %,  Um  ;hc 
blc«-sinK-»  c<v)terrtd  n-  on  the  l't>les  ;  "  aiid  r  m- 
m.indon  tint  o  uh  <^f  tliem  should  '  ^wear  t'ldclitv 
and  loyalty  \o  hor..iMd  to  <.hcd  in  htr  detente  tlie 
last  drop  of  their  bl  od.  as  tl:c\  *ht»uld  an^\\er 
for  it  to  Ci  >d,  a  i-l  his  trrril.'c  in  lament,  ki«ing 
the  holy  nun]  a  .d  iro*»  ot  ihvir  SimoutI  *' 

3  An  FngHsh  tailor  at  Paris. 

4  A  ship  i«  w.ud  to  miu  sUyt,  whtn  she  cloes 
not  obey  the  helm  in  Hiking 

5  The  dandy  term  for  s  tailor. 
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Here  goes  for  a  letter,  post-haste,  neck 

and  crop. 
Let  us  see  —  in  my  last  I  was  —  where 

did  I  stop? 
Oh  I    I   know  —  at   the  Boulevsurds,  as 

motley  a  road  as 
Man  ever  would  wish  a  day's  lounging 

upon; 
With  its  cafes  and  gardens,  hotels  and 

pagodas, 
Its  founts  and  old  Counts  sipping  beer 

in  the  sun : 
With  its  houses  of  all  architectures  you 

please, 
From   the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  Dick, 

down  by  degrees 
To  the  pure  Hottentot  or  the  Brighton 

Chinese; 
Where    in    temples    antique    you    may 

breakfast  or  dinner  it, 
Lunch  at  a  mosque  and  see  Punch  from 

a  minaret. 
Then,  Dick,  the  mixture  of  bonnets  and 

bowers. 
Of    foliage    and    frippery,  fiacres    and 

flowers. 
Green-grocers,     green      gardens  —  one 

hardly  knows  whether 
'T  is  country  or  town,  they  *rc  so  messed 

up  together ! 
And  there,  if  one  loves  the  romantic,  one 

sees 
Jew    clothes-men,    like    shepherds,    re- 
clined under  trees; 
Or   Quidnuncs,    on    Sunday,    just  fresh 

from  the  barber's. 
Enjoying  their  news   and  groseille'^   in 

those  arbors; 
While  gayly  their  wigs,  like  the  tendrils, 

are  curling, 
And  founts  of  red  currant-juice  *  round 

them  are  purling. 

Here,  Dick,  arm  in  arm  as  vf^  chattering 
stray, 

receive  a  few 
by  the  way,  — 


stray. 
And  receive  a  few   civil   **  God-dems 


1  "  Lemonade  and  tau-de-groseiVe  are  meas- 
ured out  at  every  comer  of  every  street,  from 
fantastic  ves-^cls,  jingling  with  bells,  to  thirsty 
tradesmen  or  weaned  messenccrs."  — See  Lady 
Morgan's  lively  description  of  the  »trceii  of  Paris, 
in  her  very  amusing  work  upon  Trance,  book  vi. 

2  These  gay,  portable  fountains,  from  which 


For,  't  is  odd,  these  mounseers,  —  tho* 

we  We  wasted  our  wealth 
And  our  strength,  till  we  've  thrown 

ourselves  into  a  phthisic. 
To  cram  down  their  throats  an  old  King 

for  their  health. 
As  we  whip  little  children  to  make 

them  take  physic;  — 
Yet,   spite  of  our  good-natured   money 

and  slaughter. 
They  hate  us,  as  Beelzebub  hates  holy- 
water  ! 
But  who  the  deuce  cares,  Dick,  as  long 

as  they  nourish  us 
Neatly  as  now,  and  good  cookery  flour- 
ishes — 
Long    as,   by  bayonets    protected,   we 

Natties 
May  have  our  full  fling  at  their  salmis 

and  pdi^s  ? 
And,  truly,  I  always  declared  *t  wouM 

be  pity 
To  bturn  to  the  ground  such  a  choice- 
feeding  city. 
Had  DadhyxX.  his  way,  he  *d  hare  long 

ago  blown 
The  whole  batch  to  old  Nick  —  and  the 

people^  I  own, 
If  for  no  other  cause  than  their  curst 

monkey  looks, 
Well    deserve   a  blow-up  —  but    then, 

damn  it,  their  Cooks ! 
As  to  Marshals,  and  Statesmen,  and  all 

their  whole  Uncage, 
For  aught  that  /  care,  you  may  knock 

them  to  spillage; 
But  think,  Dick,  their  Cooks  —  what  a 

loss  to  mankind  1 
What  a  void  in  the  world  would  their 

art  leave  behind ! 
Their  chronometer  spits  —  their  intense 

salamanders  — 
Their  ovens  —  their  pots,  that  can  soften 

old  ganders. 
All  vanisht  for  ever  —  their  miracles  o'er. 
And  the  MarmiU  PerpituelU^  bubWing 

no  more ! 

the  groscille  water  is  administered,  ar*  amooic 
the  most  characteristic  oroameats  oi  the  strecu 
of  Paris. 

3  "  Cette  mtrveiOfUM  Marmite  Perfkmilfy 
5ur  It  feu  dtptm  pris  d*nn  siicle  ;  ^i  a  d^nmkU 
jour  k  pins  4^300,000  ckapcm.'''*  —  **  Almmn.  d» 
Gourmoftdst^*  Quatriinu  Ann/if,  p.  15a. 
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Forbid  it,  forbid  it,  ye  Holy  Allies! 
Take  whatever  ye  fancy  —  take  stat- 
ues, take  money  — 
But  leave  them,  oh   leave  them,  their 
Perigueux  pies. 
Their  glorious  goose-livers  and   high 
pickled  tunny !  ^ 
Tho*  many,  I  own,  are  the  evils  they  've 
brought  us, 
Tho*  Royalty  *s  here  on  her  very  last 
legs, 
Yet  who  can  help  loving  the  land  that 
has  taught  us 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ways  to 
dress  eggs?* 

You  see,  DiCK,  in  spite  of  their  cries  of 

•*  God-dam," 
**  Coquin    Anglais^^    et  cater  a  —  how 

generous  I  am ! 
And  now  (to  return,  once  again,  to  my 

••  Day," 
Which  will  take  us  all  night  to  get  thro* 

in  this  way,) 
From  the   Boulevards  we  saunter  thro' 

many  a  street. 
Crack  jokes  on  the  natives  —  mine,  all 

vcnr  neat  — 
Leave  the  Signs  of  the  Times  to  political 

fops. 
And  6nd  tiuice  as  much  fun  in  the  Signs 

of  the  Shops; — 
Here^  a  Louis  Dix-huit  —  there^  a  Mar- 
tinmas goose, 
(Much   in  vogue  since  your  eagles  are 

gone  out  of  use)  — 
Henri  Qwatres  in  shoals,  and  of  Gods  a 

great  many, 
But  Saints  are  the  most  on  hard  duty  of 

any:  — 
St.  Tony,  who  used  all  temptations  to 

»purn. 
Here  bangs  o*er  a  beer-shop,  and  tempts 

in  his  turn; 


1  L«  then  mmrint^  one  of  the  roost  favoarite 
and  indi«c3tible  furrs-d^muvrts.  This  fi^h  is 
taken  chfcflr  in  th€  Golfc  de  I^yon.  **  La  t?tr  tt 
ie  desimms  St  v*mire  soni  Us  fnrtifs  Us  plus  rf- 
chercMtrs  dts  gwmrmtU.^"  —  *'  Cowrs  Oastr,fM<>- 
— jfMf ,"  p.  35a. 

2  The  exact  number  mentioned  by  M.  de  la 
Reymire  — ^'Omc^mtufit  en  Franc*  68 s  mattth-es 
dtfftrtntes  tl^ «ucoimmo<Ur  Us  ctu/s  ;  san%  unn^cr 
€eueM  fue  nos  tavatu  imttfineKt  i.ha<fHt  joury 


While  there  St.  Venecia  »  sits  hemming 

and  frilling  her 
Holy  mouekoir  o'er  the  door  of  some 

milliner;  — 
Saint  Austin  's  the  "  outward  and  visible 

sign 
**  Of  an  inward  **  cheap  dinner,  and  pint 

of  small  wine; 
While  St.  Denys  hangs  out  o*er  some 

hatter  of  ton^ 
And  possessing,  good  bishop,  no  head  of 

his  own,* 
Takes  an  interest  in  Dandies,  who  *ve 

got  —  next  to  none ! 
Then   we   stare   inio   shops  —  read   the 

evening's  ajffif/ies  — 
Or,  if  some,  who  're  Lotharios  in  feed- 
ing, should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon,  (a  devilish 

bad  trick. 
As  it  takes  off  the  bloom  of  one's  appe- 
tite, Dick,) 
To  the  Passage  des  —  what  d  'ye  call  *l 

—  d^s  J  \j  flora  mas  * 
We  quicken  our  pace,  and  there  heartily 

cram  as 
Seducing   young  pdUs^    as   ever    could 

cozen 
One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the 

dozen. 
We  vary,  of  course — fetits  pAt^s  do  one 

day, 
The  next  we  *ve  our  lunch  with  the  Gauf • 

frier  Hollandais,* 
That  popular  artist,  who  brings  out,  like 

Scott, 
His  delightful  productions  so  quick,  hot 

and  hot; 
Not  the  worse  for  the  exquisite  comment 

that  follows,  — 
Divine  marestfuino^  which  —  Lord,  how 

one  swallows ! 


3  Vcnmici,  the  J^.unt  of  the  H'»ly  Handker- 
rh'cf,  is  aUo,  under  the  name  of  Ventsse  or 
Venecia,  the  tutc'arv  saint  of  m.Hiner*. 

4  St.  Dt-nvs  «.tlked  thrte  miles  .ifter  his  head 
was  cut  off.  I  he  mn/ of  a  woman  of  wit  upm 
this  U'cen«l  is  well  known:  —  'V'  U  crvis  htrm  ; 
en  ^9tU  <^u,   d  «y  s  fwr  U  prtmmr  ^a*  fmi 

6  Off  the  Hoalevards  Italiens 

6  In  the  l\il.in  R«>yal;  succri^or.  T  btlieve, 
to  'he  F;  mi,i"i<i,  VI  loDjj  iclcbratcd  lor  the  *t*V/- 
/ru.v  of  his  (aufret. 
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Once  more,  then,  we  saunter  forth  after 

our  snack,  or 
Subscribe  a  few  francs  for  the  price  of  a 

fiacre. 
And  drive  far  away  to  the  old  Moniagnes 

RusseSy 
Where  we  find  a  few  twirls  in  the  car  of 

much  use 
To  regenerate  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 

us  sinners, 
Who  've  lapst  into  snacks  —  the  perdi- 
tion of  dinners. 
And  here,  Dick  —  in  answer  to  one  of 

your  queries, 
About    which    we    Gourmands    have 

had  much  discussion  — 
I  've  tried  all  these  mountains,  Swiss, 

French,  and  Ruggieri's, 
And  think,  for  digestion^  there  *s  none 

like  the  Russian; 
So  equal   the  motion  —  so  gentle,  iho' 

fleet  — 
It  in  short  such  a  light  and  salubrious 

scamper  is. 
That  take  whom  you  please  —  take  old 

Louis  Dix-huit, 
And  stuff  him  —  ay,  up  to  the  neck  — 

with  stewed  lampreys,^ 
So   wholesome    these    Mounts,   such   a 

solvent  I  *ve  found  them. 
That,  let  me  but  rattle  the  Monarch  well 

down  them. 
The  fiend,  Indigestion,  would  fly  far  away, 
And  the  regicide  lampreys  *  be  foiled  of 

their  prey  1 


1  Doctor  Cotterel  recommends,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Beaujon  .or  French  Mountains,  and 
calls  them  ^^  uru  tnidecine  tUritnne,  coultur  d* 
rose  ; "  but  I  own  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bob,  who  seems,  from  the  following  note  found 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  to  have  studied  all  these 
mountains  very  carefully  :  — 

Memoranda  —  The  Swiss  little  notice  deserves, 
While  the  fall  at  Ruggieri's  is  death  to  weak 

nerves ; 
And  (whate'er  Doctor  Cott*rel  may  write  on  the 

question) 
The  turn  at  the  Beaujon's  too  sharp  for  digestion. 
I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bob  b  quite  correct  in  ac- 
centing the  second  syllable  of  Kuggieri. 

2  A  dish  so  indigestible,  that  a  late  novelist, 
at  the  end  of  his  book,  could  imagine  no  more 
summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  all  his  heroes 
and  heroines  tlian  by  a  hearty  supper  of  stewed 
lampreys. 

3  They  killed   Henry  I.  of  England:— "a 


Such,  Dick,  are  the  classical  sports  ibat 

content  us. 
Till  five  o'clock  brings  on  that  hour  so 

momentous,* 
That  epoch  —  but  whoa !  my  lad  —  here 

comes  the  Schneider, 
And,  curse  him,  has  made  the  stays  three 

inches  wider  — 
Too  wide  by  an  inch  and  a  half  —  what 

a  Guy ! 
But,  no  matter  —  't  will  all  be  set  r^t 

by-and-by. 
As  we  've  Massinot's*  eloquent  carU 

to  eat  still  up. 
An  inch  and  a  half 's  but  a  trifle  to  fill  up. 
So  —  not  to  lose  time,  Dick  —  here  goes 

for  the  task; 
Au  revoir,  my  old  bo'"  —  of  the  Gods  I 

but  ask. 
That  my  life,  like    **thc   i-cap  of  the 

German,"  •  may  be, 
"  Du  lit  a  la  table,  dUa  table  au  lit!  " 

R.F. 

LETTER   IX. 

FROM   PHIL.   FUDGE,    ESQ.,  TO  THE 
LORD   VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH. 

My  Lord,  the  Instructions,  brought  to- 
day, 
**  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey." 

food  [says  Hume,  gravely],  which  alwa^  V**^ 
better  with  his  palate  than  his  coostituuoo. 

Lampreys,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  alvan 
a  favorite  dish  with  kings  —  whether  from  suae 
congeniality  between  them  and  that  fish.  I  knov 
not ;  but  Dio  Cassius  tells  us  that  Pollio  fattenol 
his  lampreys  with  human  blood.  St.  .Loui»  d 
France  was  particularly  fond  of  them.  —  See  the 
anecdote  of  Thomas  Aquinas  eating  up  his  ma- 
jesty's lamprey,  in  a  note  upon  Rabelais,  Kv.  iii. 
diap.  2. 

4  Had  Mr.  Bob's  Dinner  Epistle  been  io- 
serted,  I  was  prej^rcd  with  aa,  abundance  of 
learned  matter  to  illustrate  it,  for  which,  »s» 
indeed,  for  all  my  *' scirnfia  /ft^jr,"*  I  »» 
indebted  to  a  friend  in  the  Dut>lin  Univrt«tf, 
—  whose  readinK  formerly  lay  in  the  nutfit.  line : 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  ProvoM's  enhghttoed 
alarm  at  such  studies,  he  has  taken  to  the  au- 
thors, "  de  r*  cibariA  "  instead ;  and  has  Vi\ 
Bodiu^  Retnigius^  Agripfa  and  his  little  <k< 
FUiolus^  for  Afiiciia,  rfonius^  and  that  mo** 
learned  and  savory  Jesuit,  Bulengerus. 

6  A  famous  Restaurateur  —  now  Dupoot. 

6  An  old  French  saying ;  —  "  /ut«rf  U  uad  de 
PAUemand,  du  lU  h  la  tabU  et  d*  Im  imbk  sb 
lit." 

•  Seneca. 
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Your  Lordship  talks  and  writes  so  sensi- 
bly! 
And  —  whatsoe'er  some  wags  may  say  — 
Ob  !  not  at  oi/ incomprehensibly. 

I  feci  the  inquiries  in  your  letter 

About   my  health   and   French   most 
flattering ; 
Thank  ye,  my  French,  tho*  somewhat 
better, 
Is,  on  the  whole,  but  weak  and  smat- 
tcring:  — 
Nothing,  of  course,  that  can  compare 
With  hjs  who  made  the  Congress  stare 
(A  certain  Lord  we  need  not  name). 
Who  even  in  French,  would  have  his 
trope. 
And  talk  of  **  batir  un  systdme 

"  Sur  Piquiiihre  de  1*  Europe !  " 
Sweet  metaphor  1  — and  then  the  Epistle, 
Which  bid  tlie  Saxon  King  go  whistle,  — 
That  tender  letter  to  ^*Mon  Prince,'*^ 
Which   showed   alike   thy  French  and 

sense; — 
Oh  no,  my  Lord  —  there  *s  none  can  do 
Or  say  un-EngHsk  things  like  you; 
And,  if  the  schemes  that  fill  thy  breast 

Could  but  a  vent  congenial  seek, 
And  use  the  tongue  that  suits  them  best, 
What  charming  Turkish  wouldst  thou 
speak! 
But  2&  for  me,  a  Frcnchless  grub, 

At  Congress  never  born  to  stammer. 
Nor  learn  like  thee,  my  Lord,  to  snub 
Fallen  Monarchs,  out  of  Chambaud's 
grammar  — 
Bless  you,  you  do  not,  can  not  know 
How  far  a  little  French  will  go; 
For  all  one*s  stock,  one  need  but  draw 

On  some  half-dozen  words  like  these  — 
Co9mmt  fa  — par-lH  —  Ih-bas  —  ah  ha! 
They  *U  take  you  all  thro*  France  with 


Your  Lordship's  praises  of  the  scraps 
I  sent  you  from  my  Journal  lately, 

1  The  cekbnUMl  letter  to  Prince  Hardenborgh 
fwitteo,  howeTer,  I  believe,  originally  in  Eng- 
Eah,)  ia  which  his  Lordship,  professing  to  see 
**  oo  BMiral  or  political  objection  "  to  the  dismem- 
benneat  of  Saxony,  denounced  the  unfortunate 
%ka^  a*  "  not  only  the  most  devoted,  but  the  most 
CaTorcd  of  Booainrte't  vassals." 


(Enveloping  a  few  laced  caps 
For  Lady  C.)»  delight  me  greatly. 

Her  flattering  speech  —  **  What  pretty 
things 
«•  One  finds  in  Mr.  Fudge's  pages ! " 

Is  praise  which  (as  some  poet  sings) 
Would  pay  one  for  the  toils  of  ages. 

Thus  flattered,  I  presume  to  send 
A  few  more  extracts  by  a  friend; 
And  I  should  hope  they  '11  be  no  less 
Approved  of  than  my  last  MS.  — 
The  former  ones,  I  fear,  were  creased. 

As  Biddy  round  the  caps  would  pin 
them; 
But  these  will  come  to  hand,  at  least 

Unrumpled,  for  there  's  —  nothing  in 
them. 

Extracts  from  Mr,  Fudge^s  Journal^ 
addressed  to  Lord  C, 

AmfHst  lo. 
Went  to  the  Mad-house  —  saw  the  man,' 
Who  thinks,  poor  wretch,  that,  while 
the  Fiend 
Of  Discord  here  full  riot  ran, 

//f,  like  the  rest,  was  guillotined;  — 
But  that  when,  under  Bonby's  reign, 
(A  more  discreet,  tho'  quite  as  strong 
one,) 
The  heads  were  all  restored  again. 

He,  in  the  scramble,  got  a  wrong  one. 
Accordingly,  he  still  cries  out 

This  strange  head  fits  him  most  un- 
pleasantly ; 
And  always  runs,  poor  devil,  about. 
Inquiring  for  his  own  incessantly  I 

While  to  his  case  a  tear  I  dropt. 

And  sauntered  home,  thought  I  —  ye 
Gods! 

How  many  heads  might  thus  be  swopt, 
And,  after  all,  not  make  much  odds ! 

For    instance,     there's    Vansittart's 
.    head  — 

(**  Tam  carum "  «  it  may  well  be  said) 


2  This  extraonMnanr  madman  Is,  1  beHeve,  in 
the  Bic#tre.  He  iraachies.  exactly  as  Mr.  Kodgc 
states  it,  that  when  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
been  guillotined  were  rcstoncd,  he  by  mistake  got 
ssme  other  person's  instead  of  his  own. 

3  tam  cmri  okpitu.  —  H<»AT. 
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If  by  some  curious  chance  it  came 
To  settle  on  Bill  Soambs^s^  shoul- 
ders, 
The   effect   would   turn    out   much   the 
same 
On  all  respectable  cash-holders : 
Except  that  while,  in  its  n€w  socket, 
The  head   was   planning   schemes  to 
win 
A  zig-zag  way  into  one's  pocket, 
The  hands  would  plunge  directly  in. 

Good  Viscount  Sidmouth,  too,  instead 
Of  his  own  grave,  respected  head, 
Might  wear  (for  aught  I  see  that  bars) 
Old  Lady  Wilhelmina  Frump's  — 
So  while  the  hand  signed  Circulars^ 
The  head  might   lisp  out   "  What  is 

trumps?'' — 
The  Regent's  brains  could  we  transfer 
To  some  robust  man-milliner, 
The  shop.the  shears,  the  lace,  and  ribbon- 
Would  go,  I  doubt  not,  quite  as  glib  on; 
And,  vice  versd^  take  the  pains 
To    give    the    Prince    the    shopman's 

brains. 
One   only   change   from   thence   would 

flow, 
Ribbons  would  not  be  wasted  so. 

'T  was  thus  I  pondered  on,  my  Lord ; 

And,  even  at  night,  when  laid  in  bed, 
I  found  myself,  before  I  snored, 

Thus   chopping,    swopping   head    for 
head. 
At  length  I  thought,  fantastic  elf ! 
How  such  a  change  would  suit  Piyself. 
'Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  one  by  one. 

With  various  pericraniums  saddled. 
At  last  I  tried  your  Lordship's  on. 

And  then  I  grew  completely  addled  — 
Forgot  all  other  heads,  od  rot  'em ! 
And  slept,  and  dreamt  that  I  was —  Bot- 
tom. 

An^mst  31. 
Walked   out  with  daughter   Bid  —  \yas 

shown 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Throne, 
Whose  velvet  cushion  's  just  the  same  ^ 
Napoleon  sat  on  —  what  a  shame ! 

1  A  celebrated  pickpocket. 

2  The  only  change,  if  I  recollect  riRht,  is  the 
substitution  of  lilies  f(»-  bees.    This  war  upon  the 


Oh  !  can  we  wonder,  best  of  speecbers, 

When  Louis  seated  thus  we  sec. 
That  France's  "  fundamental  features  '* 

Are  much  the  same  they  used  to  be? 
However,  —  God  preserve  the  Throne, 

And   cushion   too  —  and    keep    them 
free 
From  accidents,  which  have  been  known 

To  happen  even  to  Royalty !  * 

Amgusti&, 
Read,  at  a  stall  (for  oft  one  pops 
On  something  at  these  stalls  and  shops^ 
That  does  to  qucie  and  gives  one's  Book 
A  classical  and  knowing  look.  — 
Indeed,  I  've  found,  in  Latin,  lately, 
A  course  of  stalls  improves  me  greatly)  — 
'T  was  thus  I  read  that  in  the  East 

A  monarch's y^/  's  a  serious  matter; 
And  once  in  every  year,  at  least. 

He  's  weighed  —  to  see  if  he  gets  fat- 
ter :  * 
Then,  if  a  pound  or  two  he  be 
Increased,  there  *s  quite  a  jubilee !  * 
Suppose,  my  Lord  —  and  far  from  me 
To  treat  such  things  with  levity  — 
But  just  suppose  the  Regent's  weight 
Were  made  thus  an  affair  of  state; 
And,  every  sessions,  at  the  close,  — 

'Stead   of   a  speech,   which,  all  can 
see,  is 
Heavy  and  dull  enough,  God  knows — 

We  were  to  try  how  heavy  he  is. 
Much  would  it  glad  all  hearts  to  hear 

That,  while  the  Nation's  Revenue 

bees  is,  of  course,  universal  t  "  exithtm  mithrt 
apibus**  like  the  angry  nymphs  in  Vei^:  — bat 
may  not  ntto  swarms  arise  out  of  the  victims  of 
Legitimacy  yet? 

3  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Fudge  alludes  hete  to 
a  very  awkward  accident,  v,h\ch  is  well  known 
to  have  happened  to  poor  Loui%  le  IW«ir<,  so**'* 
years  since,  at  otic  ot  the  Rent's  FStes.  H«: 
was  sitting  next  our  gracious  Queen  at  the  time. 

4  "  The  third  day  of  the  Feast  the  King  caus- 
eth  himself  to  be  weighed  with  great  care."  — 
FfBtrmitr's  **  ys!yu£9  tp  Sm-a/^"  etc, 

6  '•  I  remember,"  sajrt  Benner,  "thirtaU  the 
Omrahs  expressed  great  loy  that  the  King  ^^u|rhe;J 
two  pounds  more  now  than  the  year  preceding. 
—  Another  author  tdla  us  that  "  Fames*,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  head,  is  considered,  throwgb- 
out  India,  at  one  of  the  most  predoos  gifu  of 
heaven.  An  enormous  skull  is  absohitety  re- 
vered, and  the  happy  owner  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
superior  being.  To  a  Frimr  a  joulter  bead  it 
I  iavz\u\b\e."  —  OriemtaiFieAij;pirt$, 
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Loses  so  many  pounds  a  year, 
The  Prince,  God  bless  him !  gains  a 
few. 

With  bales  of  muslin,  chintzes,  spices, 

I  see  the  Easterns  weigh  their  Kings; — 
But,  for  the  Regent,  my  advice  is, 
We   should   throw   in    much   heavier 
things : 

For  instance 's  quarto  volumes, 

Which,  tho'  not  spices,  serve  to  wrap 
them; 
Dominie  Stoddart's  Daily  columns, 
**  Prodigious  I  **  — in,  of  course,  we  'd 
clap  them  — 
Letters,  that   Cartwricht's  ^    pen   in- 
dites, • 
In  which,  with  logical  ^confusion, 
The  Major  like  a  Minor  writes, 

And  never  comes  to  a  Conclusion:  — 
Lord     SoMKRS's     pamphlet  —  or     his 

head  — 
(Ah !    that  were   worth    its    weight   in 

lead!) 
Along  with  which  we  in  may  whip,  sly. 
The  Speeches  of  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisly; 
That  Baronet  of  many  words. 
Who  loves  so,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
To  whisper  Bishops  —  and  so  nigh 

Unto  their  wigs  in  whispering  goes. 
That  you  may  always  know  him  by 

A  patch  of  powder  on  his  nose  1  — 
I!  this  won't  do,  we  in  must  cram 
The  *•  Reasons"  of  Lord  Buckingham; 
(A  Book  his  Lordship  means  to  write. 

Entitled  **  Reasons  for  my  Ratting:'*) 
Or,  should  these  prove   too  small  and 
light, 
His  nimp  *s  a  host  —  we  '11  bundle 
tk4it\n\ 
And,  still  should  all  these  masses  fail 
To  stir  the  Regent's  pondrous  scale. 
Why,  then,  my  Lord,  in  heaven's  name. 

Pitch  in,  without  reserve  or  stint, 
The     whole    of     Ragley's     beauteous 
IfDame  — 

that  won't  raise  him,  devil  's  in  it  1 

A^tgust^x. 

Coosolted  Murphy's  Taotus 

About  those  famous  spies  at  Rome,* 

1  Maior  Cartwright. 

9  The  name  of  the  first  worths  who  set  up  the 
'•dc  of  infonner  at  Rome  (to  v^nom  our  Olivers 


Whom     certain    Whigs  —  to    make     a 

fuss  — 
Describe  as  much  resembling  us,* 
Informing  gentlemen,  at  home. 
But,  bless  the  fools,  they  r^w*/  be  serious, 
To  say  Lord  Sidmouth  't  like  Tiberius  I 
What!   //^,    the    Peer,  that    injures   no 

man. 
Like  that  severe,  blood-thirsty  Roman  \ — 
'T  is  true,  the  Tyrant  lent  an  ear  to 
All   sorts  of  spies  —  so  doth  the   Peer, 

too. 
T  is  true,  my  Lord's  elect  tell  fibs, 
And  deal  in  perjury  —  dttto  Tib  's. 
'T  is  true,  the  Tyrant  screened  and  hid 
His  rogues  from  justice  *  — dttto  Sid. 
'T  is  true  the  Peer  is  grave  and  glib 
At  moral  speeches  —  ditto  TiB.* 
'T  is  true  the  feats  the  tyrant  did 
Were  in  his  dotage  — ditto  Sid. 

So  far,  I  own,  the  parallel 
'Twixt  Tib  and  Sid  goes  vaMly  well; 
But  there  are  points  in  Tib  that  strike 
My  humble  mmd  as  much  more  like 
Yourselfy  my  dearest  Lord,  or  him, 
Of  the  India  Board  —  thaf  sonl  of  whim  ! 
Like  him,  Tiberius  loved  his  joko,« 

On  matters,  too,  where  few  can  bear 
one; 
E^,  a  man  cut  up,  or  broke 

Upon  the  wheel  —  a  devilish  fair  one  ! 


and  Castlescs  ought  to  erect  a  statue) 
manus  Hispo; —  <^ui formitm  vitit  in. 
Pcstta  cetehrtm  mtserttr  tfmti>mm  et 


statue)  was  Rev 

initt  rH.tm 

pcstta  cetehrtm  miserice  trfnpi?mm  et  atut  ifite 

komimum /eceruMt.''*  —Tacit.    "  Anmai.^'  \.  74. 

3  They  ceruinly  pos.«e»s<-d  the  same  art  ol  iHs:i- 
gating  their  victims,  which  ihc  R«-p"rt  of  the  Se- 
cret Committee  attributes  to  I^>rd  Sidmou.lt's 
agents :  —  **  stKiua  [says  Tacitus  of  one  of  thein  ] 
Ithidtnum  et  neieuiUUnm,  quo  pluhbus  imliciu 
inligaret." 

4  "^  NetTue  tamen  id  Sereiu>  n^xer  /.ti*.  "incm 
odium  publicum  tutinrem  faciihU.  Sx  t  u* 
qnis  dtstrictior  mrcmsnt<fr  velut  s-ic r.>v-in.  ti.s 
erat."  —  *'A  nmaJ*^  lib.  iv.  36.  —  <  )r,  a&  11  n  It..  «*- 
lated  by  Mr.  f  utlgc's  frinul,  Murpliv:  '  1 1  i< 
daring  accuser  had  the  curses  of  th-'  A''*V,  a\\\ 
the  ^otecttoH  of  the  Em^nr.  jHhyrmeri.  m 
proportion  as  they  rose  in  guilt,  ^ame  S4urrd 
ckitfoctersy 

5  Murphy  even  confers  upon  one  of  his 
speeches  the  epithet  '*  coMStitutio-i.iK"  Mr 
Fudce  mieht  hsv<«  ^dded  to  his  parallel,  that  Ti* 
berius  was  a  ft**^  /r/rvi*r  character :  -  "egrf 
gium  vita  /.tmaijMr  quoad  pn\atus  " 

6  "  Ludibria  seriis  penmiuer*  tptitut.** 
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Your  common  fractures,  wounds  and  fits, 
Are  nothing  to  such  wholesale  wits; 
But,  let  the  sufferer  gasp  for  life, 

The  joke  is  then  worth  any  money; 
And,  if  he  writhe  beneath  a  knife,  — 

Oh  dear,  that  *s  something  quite  too 
funny. 
In  this  respect,  my  Lord,  you  see 
The  Roman  wag  and  ours  agree : 
Now  as  to  your  resemblance  —  mum  — 

This  parallel  we  need  not  follow;  ^ 
Tho*  *t  is,  in  Ireland,  said  by  some 

Your  Lordship  beats  Tiberius  hollow; 
Whips,  chains  —  but  these  are  things  too 
serious 

For  me  to  mention  or  discuss ; 
Whene'er  your  Lordship  acts  Tiberius, 

Phil.  Fudge's  part  is  Tacitus! 

September  %, 
Was  thinking,  had  Lord  Sidmouth  got 
Any  good  decent  sort  of  Plot 
Against  the  winter-time  —  if  not, 
Alas,  alas,  our  ruin  *s  fated; 
All  done  up  and  spiflicatedl 
Ministers  and  all  their  vassals, 
Down  from  Castlereagh  to  Castles,  — 
Unless  we  can  kick  up  a  riot, 
Ne'er  can  hope  for  peace  or  quiet  1 
What 's  to  be  done  ?  —  Spa-Fields  was 
clever; 

But  even  that  brought  gibes  and  mock- 
ings 
Upon  our  heads — so,  mem. — must  never 

Keep  ammunition  in  old  stockings; 
For  fear  some  wag  should  in  his  curst 

head 
Take  it  to  say  our  force  was  worsted, 
Afem,  too  — when  Sid  an  army  raises. 
It  must  not  be  *^  incog.''''  like  Bayes's: 
Nor  must  the  General  be  a  hobbling 
Professor  of  the  art  of  cobbling; 
Lest  men,  who  perpetrate  such  puns. 

Should  say,  with  Jacobinic  grin, 
He  felt,  from  soleing  Wellingtons? 

A  Wellington^ 5  great  soul  within ! 
Nor  must  an  old  Apothecary 

Go  take  the  Tower,  for  lack  of  pence, 

1  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
Tiberius  and  Lord  C.  which  Mr.  Fudge  tnigkt 
have  mentioned  —  "  tMSpensa  semper  et  obscura 
verba.** 

2  Short  boots,  so  called. 


With  (what  these  wags  would   call,  so 
merry,) 
Physical  force  and  phial-ence ! 
No  —  no  —  our  Plot,  my  Lord,  must  be 
Next  time  contrived  more  skilfully. 
John  Bull,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  growing 
So  troublesomcly  sharp  and  knowing, 
So  wise  —  in  short,  so  Jacobin  — 
*T  is  monstrous  hard  to  tahe  him  in. 

SeftetHber  6. 

Heard  of  the  fate  of  our  Ambassador 

In  China,  and  was  sorely  nettled; 
But  think,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  pass 
it  o'er 

Till  ^1  this  matter  's  fairly  settled; 
And  here  's  the  mode  occurs  to  me  :  — 
As  none  of  our  Mobility, 
Tho'  for  their  own  most  gracious  King 
(They  would  kiss  hands,  or  —  any  thing). 
Can  be  persuaded  to  go  thro' 
This  farce-like  trick  of  the  Ko-tou; 
And  as  these  Mandarins  won't  bend. 

Without  some  mumming  exhibition, 
Suppose,  my  Lord,  you  were  to  send 

Grimaldi  to  them  on  a  mission: 
As  i^ate,  Toe  could  play  his  part. 
And  if,  in  diplomatic  art. 
The  **  volto  sciolto  "  »  *s  meritorious, 
Let  Job  but  grin,  he  has  it,  glorious ! 

A  title  for  him 's  easily  made; 

And,  by  the  by,  one  Christmas  time. 
If  I  remember  right,  he  played 

Lord  MoRLEY  in  some  pantomime;  * — 
As  Earl  of  Morley  then  gazette  him, 
If  f  other  Earl  of  MORLEY  Ml  let  him. 
(And  why  should  not  the  world  be  blest 
With  /wtf  such  stars,  for  East  and  West?) 
Then,  when  before  the  Yellow  Screen 

He's  brought  —  and,  sure,  the  very 
essence 
Of  etiquette  would  be  that  scene 

Of  Joe  in  the  Celestial  Presence !  — 

3  The  open  cotrntenance,  recommeiided  bf 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

4  Mr.  Fudge  is  a  little  mistaken  here.  It  was 
not  Grimaldi,  out  some  very  inferior  perfonner, 
who  played  this  part  of  '*  Lord  MoHev  **  in  the 
pantomime,  —  so  much  to  ihe  horror  ol  the  dis- 
tinguished Earl  of  that  name.  The  expostola- 
tory  letters  of  the  Noble  Earl  to  Mr.  Hams,  opo" 
this  vulgar  profanation  of  his  spick-and-span  new 
title,  will,  I  trust,  scHne  time  or  other,  be  fivca 
to  the  world. 
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He  thus  should  say:  —  "  Duke  Ho  and 

Soo, 
*'  I  '11  play  what  tricks  you  please  for 

you. 
*'  If  you  *11,  in  turn,  but  do  for  me 
**  A  few  small  tricks  you  now  shall  see. 
"  If  I  consult  ycur  Emperor's  liking, 
•*  At   least  you  Ml  do  the  same  for  my 

King.'* 

He  then  should  give  them  nine  such  grins, 
As  would  astound  even  Mandarins; 
And  throw  such  somersets  before 
The  picture  of   King  Gborgb  (God 
bless  him!) 
As,  should  Duke  Ho  but  try  them  o'er. 
Would,  by  Confucius,  much  distress 
himt 

I  start  this  merely  as  a  hint. 
But  think  you  Ml  find  some  wisdom  in  M; 
And,  should  you  follow  up  the  job, 
My  son,  my  Lord  (you  knaiv  poor  Bob), 
Would  in  the  suite  be  glad  to  go 
And  help  his  Excellency,  Joe;  — 
At  least,  like  noble  Amherst's  son, 
The  lad  will  do  \o  practise  on.^ 

LETTER  X. 

FROM  MISS  BIDDY  FUDGE  TO  MISS 
DOROTHY  . 

Well,  it  is  nU  the  King,  after  all,  my 

dear  creature ! 
But  donU  you  go  laugh,  now  —  there 's 

nothing  to  quiz  in  H  — 
For  grandeur  of  air  and  for  grimness  of 

feature, 
He  mi^ht  be  a  King,  DoLL,  tho',  hang 

him,  he  is  nM. 
At  first,  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  wisht  it,  I  own. 
If  for  no  other  cause   but  to  vex  Miss 

Malovb,  — 
(The  great  heiress,  you  know,  of  Shan- 

dangan,  who  *s  fiere. 
Showing  off  with  such  airs,  and  a  real 

Cashmere,* 
While  mine  's  but  a  paltry,  old  rabbit- 
skin,  dear!) 

1  5>ee  Mr.  Ellis'*  account  of  the  Embassy. 

2  Sec   Lady  Moti^^ui**  "  Fninre  "  for  the  an- 
«cdu«c,  told  ber  by  Madame  de  Gealis,  of  the 


But  Pa  says,  on  deeply  considering  the 

thing, 
"  I  am  just  as  well  pleased  it  should  net 

be  the  King; 
**  As  I  think  for  my  Biddy,  so  gentillt 

andy<?/i>, 
•*  Whose  charms  may  their  price  in  an 

honest  way  fetch, 
**That  a  Brandenburgh  "  —  (what  is  a 

Brandenburgh,  EtoLLY?)  — 
**  Would  be,  after  all,  no  such  very 

great  catch. 
<*  If  the  Regent  indeed  "  —  added  he, 

looking  sly  — 
(You  remember  that  comical  squint  of 

his  eye) 
But  I  stopt  him  with  *'  La,  Pa,  how  can 

you  say  so, 
*<  When  the  Recent  loves  none  but  old 

women,  you  know  !  " 
Which  is  fact,   my  dear   DoLLY  —  we, 

girls  of  eighteen. 
And  so  slim  —  Lord,  he  M  think  us  not 

fit  to  be  seen ; 
And  would  like  us  much  better  as  old  — 

ay,  as  old 
As  that  Countess  of  DESMOND,  of  whom 

I  *ve  been  told 
That  she  lived  to  much  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  ten. 
And  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry- 

tree  then ! 
What  a  frisky  old  girl  I  but  —  to  come  to 

my  lover. 
Who,  tho'  not  a  King,  is  a  htro  I  '11 

swear,  — 
You  shall  hear  all  that 's  happened,  just 

briefly  run  over. 
Since    that    happy    night,    when   we 

whiskt  thro'  the  air! 

Let  me  see  —  't  was  on  Saturday  — 

yes,  IX)LLY,  yes  — 
From  that  evening  I  date  the  first  dawn 

of  my  bliss ; 
When  we  lK)th   rattled  off  in  that  dear 

little  carriage, 
Whose  journey,  Bob  says,  is  so  like  Love 

and  Marriage, 


^ounff  grntlenuin  whoee  love  was  cured  by  find- 
ing th.tt   his  mistnu  wore  a  thmwl  "/m»  d* 
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*•  Beginning  gay,  desperate,  dashing, 
down-hilly, 

"And  ending  as  dull  as  a  six-inside 
Dilly!"! 

Well,  scarcely  a  wink  did  I  sleep  the 
night  thro'; 

And,  next  day,  having  scribbled  my  letter 
to  you, 

With  a  heart  full  of  hope  this  sweet  fel- 
low to  meet, 

I  set  out  with  Papa,  to  see  Louis  Dix- 

HUIT 

Make  his  bow  to  some  half-dozen  women 

and  boys, 
Who  get   up   a  small  concert  of  shrill 

Vive  le  Rois  — 
And  how  vastly  genteeler,  my  dear,  even 

this  is. 
Than  vulgar  Pall-Mall *s  oratorio  of  hisses ! 
The  gardens  seemed  full  —  so,  of  course, 

we  walkt  o*er  *em, 
*Mong  orange-trees,  dipt  into  town-bred 

decorum. 
And   daphnes   and   vases   and   many  a 

statue 
There  staring,  with  not  even  a  stitch  on 

them,  at  you ! 
The    ponds,   too,    we    viewed  —  stood 

awhile  on  the  brink 
To  contemplate  the  play  of  those  pretty 

gold  fishes  — 
^^  Live    bullion t**   says    merciless    Bob, 

"  which,  I  think, 
**  Would,  if  coined^  with  a  little  mint 

sauce,  be  delicious !  "  * 

1  The  care,  on  the  return,  are  dragged  up 
slowly  by  a  chain. 

2  Mr.  Bob  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  cook- 
ery jokes,  when  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  such 
men  as  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  that  jovial 
bishop,  Venantius  FortutuUtu.  The  pun  of  the 
great  orator  upon  the  "y«*  Verrinum,**  which 
he  calls  bad  hog-broth,  from  a  play  upon  both  the 
words,  is  well  known ;  and  the  SalntU  puns  upon 
the  conversion  of  Lot's  wife  into  salt  are  equally 
ingenious :  —  In  saletn  conversa  hominibut  ji<lrlt- 
bus  quoddam  prastitii  condimentum,  quo  sapiant 
aliquid,  mtde  illud  caventur  exemj^m"  —  "  De 
Civitai.  Dei,"  lib.  xvi.  cap.  30.  —  The  jokes  of 
the  pious  favorite  of  Queen  Radagunda,  the  con- 
vivial Bishop  Venantius,  may  be  found  among 
his  poems,  in  some  lines  against  a  cook  who  had 
robbed  him.  The  following  is  similar  to  Cicero's 
pun  :  — 

plus  juscella  Coci  quam  men  jura  vnlent. 
See  his  poems,  **Corprts  Poetar.  LntinV  torn. 
ii.  p.  1732.  —  Of  the  same  kind  was  AIonlmamr*s 


But  wha/f  Dolly,  what,  is  the  gay 

orange -grove, 
Or  gold  &hes,  to  her  that 's  in  search  of 

her  love? 
In    vain   did    I    wildly    explore   cveiy 

chair 
Where  a  thing  Hie  a  man  was  —  no  lover 

sat  there ! 
In  vain  my  fond  eyes  did  I  eagerly  cast 
At   the  whiskers,  mustachios  and  wigs 

that  went  past, 
To  obtain  if  I  could  but  a  glance  at  that 

curl, — 
A  glimpse  of  those  whiskers,  as  saaed, 

my  girl. 
As  the  lock  that,  Pa  says,*  is  to  Mussuk 

men  gfiven. 
For  the  angel  to  hold  by  that  '*  lugs  them 

to  heaven! " 
Alas,   there  went   by  me   full  many  a 

quiz. 
And  mustachios  in  plenty,  but  nothing 

like  his ! 
Disappointed,  I  found  myself  sighing  out 

**  well-a-day,**  — 
Thought  of  the  words  of  Ton  MooRs's 

Irish  Melody, 
Something   about  the   "green    spot  of 

delight  »»* 
(Which,  you  know.  Captain  Mackin- 
tosh sung  to  us  one  day): 

joke,  when  a  dish  was  simIi  over  him  —  "  Mum- 
mum  JUS,  summa  imjuria ; "  and  iStut  same  ceW- 
brated  parasite,  in  ordering  a  sole  to  be  placed 
before  him,  said,  — 

eligi  cui  dicas,  tu  miki  sola  places. 
The  reader  may  likewise  see,  among  a  good 
deal  of  kitchen  erudition,  the  learned  Lipsimx't 
jokes  on  cutting  up  a  capon  in  his  Seturmal'  Ser- 
man.**  lib,  iL  ^.  a. 

3  For  this  scrap  of  knowledge  "  Pa'*  was.  I 
suspect,  indebted  to  a  note  upon  Volocy'i 
"  Ruins;  "  a  book  which  usually  forms  part  cf 
a  Jacobin's  library,  and  with  whidi  Mr.  Fa(^ 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  "  Down  with  Kings  **  etc  Tlie 
note  in  Volney  is  as  follows:— ^' It  is  by  th« 
tuft  of  hair  (on  the  crown  of  the  head),  worn  ^ 
the  majority  of  Mussulmans,  that  the  Anj^  « 
the  Tomb  is  to  take  the  elect  and  cany  them  to 
Paradise." 

4  The  young  lady,  whose  memoiy  l«  not  vtiy 
correct,  must  allude,  I  think,  to  the  foUowiof 
lines:  — 

Oh  that  fairy  form  b  neVr  foigot. 

Which  First  I^ve  traced; 
Still  it  lingering  haunU  the  greenest  spM 

On  Memory's  waste  t 
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Ah  Dolly,  my  **  spot "  was  that  Satur- 
day night, 
And  its  verdure,   how  fleeting,   had 
withered  by  Sunday! 
We  dined  at  a  tavern  —  La,  what  do 
I  say? 
If  Bob  was  to  know  !  —  a  Restaura- 
teur's^ dear; 
Where    your  pr^ertst   ladies  go  dine 
every  day, 
And    drink    Burgundy  out    of    huge 
tumblers,  like  beer. 
Fine  Bob  (for  he  *s  really  grown  super- 
fine) 
Condescended  for  once  to  make  one 
of  the  party; 
Of  course,  tho'  but  three,  we  had  dinner 
for  nine. 
And    in  spite  of    my   grief,  love,   I 
own  I  ate  hearty. 
Indeed,    Doll,   I   know  not   how  't  is, 

but,  in  grief, 
I  have  always  found  eating  a  wondrous 

relief; 
And  Bob,  who 's  in  love,  said  he  felt  the 
same,  quite  — 
**My  sighs,"  said  he,    "ceased  with 
the  first  glass  I  drank  you; 
*'  The  lamb  made  me  tranquil,  the  pugfs 
made  me  light, 
"And  —  now  that  all  *s  o*er  —  why, 
I'm — pretty  well,  thank  you!" 

To  my  great  annoyance,  we  sat  rather 

Ute; 
For  Bobby  and  Pa  had  a  furious  debate 
About  singing  and  cookery  —  Bobby,  of 

course. 
Standing  up  for  the  latter  Fine  Art  in 

full  force;  * 
And  Pa  saying,  "God  only  knows  which 

is  worst, 
"The  French  Singers  or  Cooks,  but  I 

wish  us  well  over  it  — 

1  Cookery  hu  been  difrni6ed  by  the  researches 
of  a  Bmc0n;  (sec  his  "  Naturml  History,^'  Re~ 
cnpis^  tit.)  and  takes  iu  Mation  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts  tn  the  followinr  passage  of  Mr.  Du^ald 
Strmm$-t:^**  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  sul>- 
Itct  JMww/  may  t>e  said  to  be  iMtrinsua/h  ple.is. 
nc.  and  Hittr  to  be  relatively  pleasinff;  whiih 
boch  art,  in  ouny  caiet,  equally  essential  to  those 
•Sects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cookery,  corresnond 
to  that  e^m^tntt  hmmtr,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the   painter  and  d  the    poet   to  creau. — 


"What  with  old  LAJfs  and  V«RY,  I*m 
curst 
"If  my  head  or  my  stomach  will  ever 
recover  iti  **  ' 

*T  was  dark,  when  we  got  to  the  Boule- 
vards to  stroll. 
And   in  vain   did   I  look  'mong  the 

street  Macaronis, 
When,  sudden  it  struck  me  —  last  hope 

of  my  soul  — 
That  some  angel  might  take  the  dear 

man  to  ToRTONrs!* 
We   entered  —  and,  scarcely  had   Bob, 

with  an  air. 
For  a  grappe  h  la  jardiniire  called 

to  the  waiters, 
When,  oh  Doll  !  I  saw  him  —  my  hero 

was  there 
(For  I  knew  his  white  small-clothes 

and  brown  leather  gaiters), 
A  group   of    fair   statues   from    Greece 

smiling  o*er  him,* 
And  lots  of  red  currant -juice  sparkling 

before  him ! 
Oh  I  Dolly,  thcsie  heroes  —  what  crea- 
tures they  are; 
In  the  boudoir  the  same  as  in  fields  full 

of  slaughter  I 
As  cool  in  the  Beaujon's  precipitous  car. 
As    when    safe    at    ToRTONrS,    o'er 

iced  currant  water ! 
lie  joined  us  —  imagine,  dear  creature, 

my  ecstasy  — 
Joined  by  the  man  I  M  have  broken  ten 

necks  to  sec ! 
Bob  wished  to  treat  him  with  Punch  h 

la  glacey 
But   the    sweet    fellow   swore   that   my 

b^auti^  my  ^di^. 
And  my  jf-nt-satsqt4ci  (then  his  whiskers 

he  twirled) 
Were,  to  him^  *'  on  dc  top  of  all  Ponch 

in  de  vorKI/*  — 
How  pretty! — tho*   oft    (as  of   course 

it  must  be) 
B<^th   his    French   and   his   English  are 

Greek,  Doll,  to  me. 


3  A  fasWooable  cm/9  gUeier  oa  tht  Italian 
Btmlevards. 

3  "  You  eat  yoor  ice  at  Tortooi's,'*  says  Mr. 
Scott,  "  luukr  a  Grecian  group.'* 
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But,  in  short,  I  felt  happy  as  ever  fond 

heart  did; 
And  happier  still,  when  *t  was  fixt,  ere 

we  parted,  * 
That,  if  the  next  day  should  be  pastoral 

weather. 
We  all  would  set  off,  in  French  buggies, 

together. 
To  sec  Montmorency  —  that  place  which, 

you  know. 
Is  so    famous    for    cherries  and   Jean 

Jacques  Rousseau. 
His  card  then  he  gave  us — the  name^ 

rather  creased  — 
But   't   was    Caucot  —  something  —  a 

Colonel,  at  least  I 
After  which  —  sure  there  never  was  hero 

so  civil  —  he 
Saw  us  safe  home  to  our  door  in  Rue 

Rivoli^ 
Where   his  last  words,  as,  at   parting, 

he  threw 
A  soft  look  o'er  his  shoulders,  were  — 

**  How  do  you  do !  *'  ^ 
But,  lord !  —  there  's  Papa  for  the  post 

—  I'm  so  vext  — 
Montmorency  must  now,  love,  be  kept 

for  my  next. 

That  dear  Sunday  night !  —  I  was  charm- 
ingly drest, 

And  — .  so  providential !  —  was  looking 
my  best; 

Such  a  sweet  muslin  gown,  with  a  flounce 

—  and  my  frills, 

You   've    no   notion    how   rich — (tho' 

Pa  has  by  the  bills) 
And  you  'd  smile  had  you  seen,  when 

we  sat  rather  near. 
Colonel  Calicot  eying  the  cambric,  my 

dear. 
Then  the  flowers  in  my  bonnet — but, 

la !  it  *s  in  vain  — 
So,  good-by,  my  sweet  Doll  —  I  shall 

soon  write  again.  ^  ^ 

Nota  bene — our  love   to  all   neighbors 

about  — 
Your  Papa  in  particular  — how  is  his  gout  ? 

P.S.  —  I  've  just  opened  my  letter  to  say. 
In  your  next   you  must  tell  me,  (now 
doy  Dolly,  pray, 

1  Not  an  unusual  mistake  with  foreigners. 


For  I  hate  to  ask  Bob,  he  's  so  ready 
to  quiz,) 

What  sort  of  a  thing,  dear,  a  Branden- 
burg is. 

LETTER  XI, 

FROM   PHELIM   CONNOR  TO . 

Yes,  't  was  a  cause,  as  noble  and  as 

great 
As  ever  hero  died  to  vindicate  — 
A  Nation's   right   to   speak  a  Nation's 

voice, 
And  own  no  power  but  of  the  Nation's 

choice ! 
Such  was  the  grand,  the  glorious  cause 

that  now 
Hung  trembling  on  Nafolbon's  single 

brow; 
Such    the    sublime     arbitrament,    that 

poured, 
In  patriot  eyes,  a  light  around  his  sword, 
A  hallowing  light,  which  never,  since  the 

day 
Of  his  young  victories,  had  illumed  its 

way! 

Oh  'twas  not  then  the  time  for  tame 
debates. 

Ye  men  of  Gaul,  when  chains  were  at 
your  gates; 

When  he,  who  late  had  fled  your  Chief- 
tain's eye. 

As  geese  from  eagles  on  Mount  Taurus 

fly,* 

Denounced  against  the  land,  that  spumed 
his  chain, 

M)rriads  of  swords  to  bind  it  fast  again  — 

Myriads  of  fierce  invading  swords,  to 
track 

Thro*  your  best  blood  his  path  of  ven- 
geance back; 

When  Europe's  Kings,  that  never  yet 
combined 

But  (like  those  upper  Stars,  that,  when 
conjoined. 

Shed  war  and  pestilence,)  to  scourge 
mankind, 

2  See  iClian,  lib  ▼.  cap.  39.,  —  who  tells  u 
that  these  |;eese,  from  a  coasdousaess  vi  their 
own  Io<^nacity.  always  cross  Mount  Taurus  vhh 
stones  in  their  bilU,  to  prevent  any  unlocky 
cackle  from  betraying  them  to  the  eagks— > 
2iair«rorra4  vuaitmvr^^. 
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Gathered  aroand,  with  hosts  from  every 
shore, 

Hating  Napoleon  much,  but  Freedom 
more, 
,  And,  in  that  coming  strife,  appalled  to 
see 

The  world  yet  left  one  chance  for  lib- 
erty!— 

No,  *t  was  not  then  the  time  to  weave  a 
net 

Of  bondage  round  your  Chief;  to  curb 
and  fret 

Your  veteran  war-horse,  pawing  for  the 
fight. 

When  every  hope  was  in  his  speed  and 
might  — 

To  waste  the  hour  of  action  in  dis- 
pute. 

And  coolly  plan  how  freedom's  boughs 
should  shoot, 

When  your  Invader's  axe  was  at  the 
root! 

No  sacred  Liberty  I  that  God,  who 
throws, 

Thy  light  around,  like  his  own  sunshine, 
knows 

How  well  I  love  thee  and  how  deeply 
hate 

AU  tyrants,  upstart  and  Legitimate  — 

Yet,  in  that  hour,  were  France  my  na- 
tive land, 

I  would  have  followed,  with  quick  heart 
and  hand. 

Napoleon,  Nero  —  ay,  no  matter 
whom  — 

To  snatch  my  country  from  that  damn- 
ing doom. 

That  deadliest  curse  that  on  the  con- 
quered waits  — 

A  Conqueror's  latrap,  throned  within 
her  gates! 

True,  be  was  false  —  despotic  —  all  you 
please  — 

Had  trampled  down  man's  holiest  liber- 
ties— 

Had,  by  a  genius,  formed  for  nobler 
things 

Than  lie  within  the  grasp  of  vul^r 
Kings, 

But  raised  the  hopes  of  men  —  as  eaglets 

fly 

With  tortoises  aloft  into  the  skv  — 


To  dash  them  down  again  more  shatter- 

ingly ! 
All  this  I  own  —but  still  ^ 


LETTER  XH. 

PROM   MISS  BIDDY  PUDGE  TO  MISS 

DOROTHY . 

At  last,   Dolly,  —  thanks  to  a  potent 

emetic. 
Which   Bobby    and   Pa,    with    grimace 

sympathetic, 
Have  swallowed  this  morning,  to  balance 

the  bliss, 
Of  an  eel  matelote  and  a  bisque  cTicre- 

visses  — 
I  've  a  morning  at  home  to  myself,  and 

sit  down 
To  describe  you  our  heavenly  trip  out  of 

town. 
How  agog  you  must  be  for  this  letter, 

my  dear ! 
Lady  Jane,  in  the  novel,  less  languisht 

to  hear 
If  that  elegant  comet  she  met  at  Lord 

Neville's 
Was  actually  dying  with  love  or  —  blue 

devils. 
But  Love,  Dolly,  Love  is  the  theme  / 

pursue; 
With  Blue  Devils,  thank  heaven,  I  have 

nothing  to  do  — 
Except,  indeed,  dear  Colonel  Caucot 

spies 
Any  imps  of  that  color  in  certain  blue 

eyes. 
Which  he  stares  at  till  /,  Doll,  at  his  do 

the  same; 
Then  he  simpers  —  I  blush  —  and  would 

often  exclaim. 
If  I  knew  but  the  French  for  it,  **  Lord, 

Sir,  for  shame !  " 

Well,  the  morning  was  lovely  —  the 
trees  in  full  dress 
For  the  happy  occasion  —  the  sunshine 
express  — 

1  Somebody  i  Fontenclle,  I  belirvc,)  has  said, 
that  if  he  had  }iis  hand  full  of  truths,  he  would 
open  but  one  fin^rer  at  a  time;  and  the  same 
sort  oi  reserve  I  6ad  to  be  i^eccssaiy  with  re*P«Ct 
to  Mr.  Connor's  rerv  plain-spt'kcn  letters.  The 
remainder  of  this  F^istle  is  so  full  of  unsafe  mat- 
ter-of-fact. (hAt  it  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  %tithbeld  from  the  pubUc. 
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Had  we   ordered  it,  dear,   of   the  best 

poet  going, 
It  scarce  could  be  furnisht  more  golden 

and  glowing. 
Tbo'  late  when  we  started,  the  scent  of 

the  air 
Was  like  Gattie's  rose-water,  —  and, 

bright,  here  and  there, 
On  the  grass  an  odd  dew-drop  was  glit- 
tering yet. 
Like   my   aunt's  diamond  pin    on    her 

green  tabbinet ! 
While  the    birils   seemed   to   warble  as 

blest  on  the  boughs, 
As  if  each  a  plumed  Calicot  had  for  her 

spouse; 
And  the  grapes   were  all  blushing  and 

kissing  in  rows. 
And  —  in  short,  need  I  tell  you,  where- 

ever  one  goes 
With  the  creature  one  loves,  *tb    cou- 

Uur  de  rose  ; 
And  ah!  I  shall  ne'er,  lived  I  ever  so 

long,  see 
A  day  such  as  that  at  divine  Montmor* 

ency  I 

Tliere  was  but  one  drawback  —  at  first 

when  we  started. 
The    Colonel    and   I    were    inhumanly 

parted; 
How     cruel  —  young     hearts    of    such 

moments  to  robl 
He  went  in  Pa's  buggy,  and  I  went  with 

Bob; 
And,  I  own,  I  felt    spitefully  happy  to 

know 
That  Papa  and  his  comrade  agreed  but 

so-so. 
For  the  Colonel,  it  seems,  is  a  stickler  of 

Boney's  — 
ScTved  unth  him  of   course  — nay,  I  *m 

sure  they  were  cronies. 
So  martial  his  features  I  dear  DoiX,  you 

can  trace 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Lodi,  as  plain  in  his  face 
As  you  do  on  that  pillar  of  glory   and 

brass,! 
Which  the   poor  Due  DE  Berri  must 

hate  so  to  pass  I 
It  appears,  too,  he  made  —  as  most  for- 
eigners do  — 

1  The  column  in  the  Place  Venddme. 


About  English  affairs  an  odd  blander  or 

two. 
For  example  —  misled  by  the  names,  I 

dare  say  — 
He  confounded  Jack  Castlbs  with  Lofd 

Castlereagh; 
And  —  sure  such  a  blunder  no  mortal  hit 

ever  on  — 
Fancied  the  present  Lord  Camdbn  the 

clever  one! 

But  politics  ne'er  were  the  sweet  fellow's 
trade; 

'T  was  for  war  and  the  ladies  my  Col- 
onel was  made. 

And  oh  !  had  you  heard,  as  together  we 
walkt 

Thro*  that  beautiful  forest,  how  sweetly 
he  talkt; 

And   how  perfectly  well   he   appeared, 
Doll,  to  know 

All   the   life  and   adventures   of    Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau!  — 

**  'T  was  there,"  said  he  —  not  that  his 
worcU  I  can  state  — 

'T  was  a   gibberish    that   Cupid  alone 
could  translate;  — 

But  **  there,"  said  he,  (pointing  where, 
small  and  remote, 

The   dear  Hermitage  rose),  **  there  his 
Julie  he  wrote,  — 

**  Upon  paper  gilt-edged,  *  without  blot 
or  erasure; 

"Then   sanded  it  over  with  silver  and 
azure, 

*'  And — oh,  what  will  genius  and  fancy 
not  do? — 

"  Tied  the  leaves  up  together  with  nem- 
pareille  blue!'* 

What  a  trait  of  Rousseau !  what  a  crowd 
of  emotions 
From  sand  and  blue  ribbons  are  con- 
jured up  here! 

Alas,  that  a  man  of  such  exquisite*  no- 
tions 
Should   send  his  poor  brats  to    the 
Foundling,  my  dear! 

2  "  EmployoMi  f&Hr  ctla  le  plus  hmm  fm^kr 
d4fri  $ickasU  Cicrihtrt  av«c  de  la  p^tub^  d'mnar 
et  d* argent ^  ei  cousant  mes  caA/ers  svec  dr  U 
ncmfareUU  b/em,"—''  Let  Com/esst'^tu^'"  /(trT 
ii.  Itv.  9. 

3  This  word,  "  exquisite,"  Is  evidentlv  »  favofw 
ite  of  Miss  Fudge's ;  and  I  understand  she  was 
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*•  »T  was  here  too  perhaps,"  Colonel 
Caucot  said  — 

As  down  the  small  garden  be  pensively 
led  — 

(Tho*  once  I  could  see  bis  sublime  fore- 
bead  wrinkle 

With  rage  not  to  find  there  the  loved 
periwinkle)  ^ 

<*  T  was  here  he  received  from  the  fair 

D'fipINAY 

"  (Who  called  him  so  sweetly A^ Bear  * 

every  dav,) 
**Tbat  dear  flannel  petticoat,  pulled  off 

to  form 
**A  waistcoat,   to  keep  the   enthusiast 

warm!"* 

Such,  Doll,  were  the  sweet  recollections 

we  pondered, 
As,  full  of  romance,  thro*  that  valley  we 

wandered. 
The  flannel  (one*s  train  of  ideas,  bow 

odd  it  is!) 
Led  us  to  talk  about  other  commodities, 
Cambric,  and  silk,  and  —  I  ne^er  shall 

forget. 
For  the  sun  was  then  hastening  in  pomp 

to  its  set. 
And  full  on  the  Colonel's  dark  whiskers 

shone  down, 
When  he  askt  me,  with   eagerness,  — 

who  made  my  gown  ? 
The  question  confused  me  —  for,  Doll, 

you  must  know. 
And  I  0t4g^  to  have  told  my  best  friend 

long  ago, 

aoC  a  UtUe  aogrjr  when  her  brother  Bob  com- 
mitted a  poQ  on  the  last  two  syllable*  of  it  in  the 
loUowinc  couplet :  — 

**  I  'd  Un  praise  tow  Po«m— bat  tall  me, 
how  is  it 
WK:n  /  cry  out  "  Exquisite,**  EcA^  cries 
"  ^iM  it  t " 

1  The  flower  which  Roosseaa  brought  into 
■rtch  iashioa  among  the  Parisians,  by  exclaiming 
oae  day,  **A k,  vcua  de  In p<rv€Hch*  I " 

S  '*  Moa  ours,  V0ilk  v^tr*  myU  —  tt  vatu,  mon 
cnn,  !•*  vUmdrn  v<mt  /iu  atusi  f  **  —  etc* 

%  "  UnJ^mr.  ^^il  gehit  trisfort,  en  ouvrant 
mm  fmfmet  j^eag  mt^emvvyeif^je  tr«mHti  mm  fettt 
imf^m  eU  jiameUe  tPA  HgUterre^  fm'eiie  m$e  ntof' 
fmmit  mnoir  ^trU^  et  dont  elte  vmtioit  ftteje  me 
£tae/aire  ttmriUt.  Ce  soin^pius  quatfiical,  me 
4mrmt  si  iinsdhr,  r#MVMv  si  sUs  ss  fi$t  di^cuiUM 
fmir  $mt  vHir^  fitr,  eksms  mon  hmotimt,  je  haisai 
9imgi/0it  en  plimrmnt  Is  Mist  st  Isjt^n,*' 


That,   by   Pa's  strict    command,   I   no 

longer  employ  * 
That  enchanting  eotUterih^e,  Madame  LB 

Roi; 
But  am  forced  now  to  have  Victokine, 

who  —  deuce  take  her !  — 
It  seems  is,  at  present,  the  King's  man* 

tua- maker  — 
I  mean  0/  his  party  —  and,  tho'  much 

the  smartest. 
Lb  Roi  is  condemned  as  a  rank  Bona- 

partist.^ 
Think,  Doll,  how  confounded  I  lookl 

—  so  well  knowing 
The    Coloncrs    opinions — my    cheek» 

were  quite  glowing; 
I  stammered  out  something  —  nay,  eveo 

half  named 
The  legitimate  sempstress,  when,  loudf 

he  exclaimed, 
*'  Yes,  yes,  by  the  stitching  't  is  plain  to 

be  seen 
*'  It  was  made  by  that  Bourbonite  bitch, 

Victorine!  " 
What  a  word  for  a  hero  1  —  but  beroef 

will  err. 
And  I  thought,  dear,  I  'd  tell  you  things 

just  as  they  were. 
Besides,  tho'  the  word  on  good  manners 

intrench, 
I  assure  you  *t  is  not  haif  so  shocking  in 

French. 

But  this  cloud,  tho'  embarrassing,  soon 

past  away, 
And  the  bliss  altogether,  the  dreanis  of 

that  day. 
The  thoughts  that  arise,  when  such  dear 

fellows  woo  us,  — 
The  nothings  that  then,  love,  are  every 

thing  to  us  — 
That  quick   correspondence  of  glances 

and  sighs. 
And  what  Bob  calls  the  "Twopenny -post 

of  the  Eyes"  — 
Ah,  Doll!  tho'  I  know  you  've  a  heart, 

'tis  in  vain 

4  Miss  Biddy**  notions  o<  French  proovoda* 
tion  may  be  perceired  in  (he  rhymes  which  she 
always  selccu  ior  **  Ls  Ret" 

6  Lb  Roi,  who  was   the   C^atta-ih^  of  the 
'    Empress  Maria  I^nuiia.  is  al  preaewt,  ol  cnursc, 
out  of  fanhioa.  and  is  succ«edeii  in  her  siatioa  by 
I   the  Ro>alist  OMBiaa-makar,  Vktukikk. 
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To  a  heart  so  unpractised  these  things  to 

explain. 
lliey  can  only  be  felt,  in  their  fulness 

divine, 
By  her  who  has  wandered  at  evening's 

decline. 
Thro'  a  valley  like  that,  with  a  G>lonel 

like  mine ! 

But  here  I  must  finish  —  for  Bob,  my 
dear  Dolly, 
Whom    physic,   I   find,   always    makes 

melancholy. 
Is  seized  with  a  fancy  for  church -yard 

reflections; 
And,  full  of  all  yesterday's  rich  recol- 
lections, 
Is  just  setting  off  for  Montmartre —  **  for 

there  \&;' 
Said  he,  looking  solemn,  *'  the  tomb  of 

the  VArys  !  1 
**  Long,  long  have  I  wisht  as  a  votary 
true, 
•*  O'er  the  grave  of  such  talents  to 
utter  my  moans; 
*•  And,  to-day  —  as  my  stomach  is  not  in 
good  cue 
«*For  the/«A  of  the  V6rys— I'll 
visit  their  bones!** 
He  insists  upon  my  going  with  him  — 
how  teasing! 
This    letter,   however,    dear   Dolly, 
shall  lie 
Unsealed   in   my  drawer,   that,   if   any 
thing  pleasing 
Occurs  while  I  'm  out,  I  may  tell  you 
—  good-by. 

B.  F. 

Oh,  Dolly,  dear  Dolly,  I  'm  ruined 

for  ever  — 
I  ne'er  shall  be   happy  again,  DoLLY, 

never ! 
To  think  of  the  wretch  —  what  a  victim 

was  II 
'T  is  too  much  to  endure  —  I  shall  die,  I 

shall  die  — 
"My  brain   *s  in  a  fever — my  pulses 

beat  quick  — 

1  It  is  the  brotktr  of  the  present  excelleot 
Rettamraieitr  who  lies  ent6iiibed  so  msfnifi- 
cently  in  the  Qnietidne  Monunartre.    The  in- 


I  shall  die  or  at  least  be   exceedingly 

sick  I 
Oh!  what  do  you  think?  after  all  my 

romancing. 
My  visions  of   glory,   my   sighing,  my 

glancing. 
This  G>lonel  —  I  scarce  can  commit  it  to 

paper  — 
This  Colonel 's  no  more    than  a  Tik 

linen-draper ! ! 
'Tis  true  as  I  live  —  I  had  coaxt  brothw 

Bob  so, 
(You  '11  hardly  make  out  what  I  'm  writ- 
ing, I  sob  so,) 
For  some  little  gift  on  my  birth-day — 

September 
The  thirtieth,  dear,  I  'm  eighteen,  yoa 

remember  — 
That  Bob  to  a  shop  kindly  ordered  the 

coach, 
(Ah!  little  I  thought  who  the  shop- 
man would  prove,) 
To  bespeak  me  a  few  of  those  m^mckoin 

de  poche^ 
"Whicn,    in    happier    hours,    I    have 

sighed  for,  my  love  — 
(The  most  beautiful  things  —  two  Ni- 

poleons  the  price  — 
And  one's  name  in  the  corner  embroi- 
dered so  nice !) 
Well,   with    heart   full   of    pleasure,  I 

entered  the  shop, 
But  —  ye  Gods,  what  a  phantom! — J 

thought  I  should  drop  — 
There  he  stood,  my  dear  Dolly— no 

room  for  a  doubt  — 
There,  behind  the  vile  counter,  these 

eyes  saw  him  stand. 
With  a  piece  of  French  cambric,  before 

him  rolled  out, 
And  that  horrid  yard-measure  upraised 

in  his  hand ! 
Oh !  —  Papa,  all  along,  knew  the  secret, 

•t  is  clear  — 
*T  was    a    shcpman    he    meant   by  * 

*•  Brandenburgh,"  dear ! 
The  man,  whom  I  fondly  had  fancied  * 

King, 
And,  when  that  too  delightful  illnsion 

wsis  past, 

scription  on  the  column  at  the  hesd  of  the  to^ 
concludes  with  the  following  words :  —  '  7>w 
$a  vU/ut  C0$tfcr4t  amx  arts  udles." 
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As  a  hero  had  worshipt  —  vile,  treacher- 
ous thing  — 
To  turn  out  but  a  low  linen-draper  at 

last! 
My    head  swam   around  —  the    wretch 

smiled,  I  believe, 
Bat  his  smiling,  alas,  could  no  longer 

deceive  — 
I  fell  back  on  Bob  —  my  whole  heart 

seemed  to  wither  — 
And,  pale  as  a  ghost,  I  was  carried  back 

hither ! 
I  only  remember  that  Bob,  as  I  caught 

him, 
With  cruel  facetiousness  said,  "  Curse 

the  Kiddy ! 
•*  A  stanch    Revolutionist    always   I  've 

thought  him, 
**  But  now  I  find  out  he  *s  a  Counter 

one,  Biddy!'* 

Only   think,  my  dear   creature,  if   this 

should  be  known 
To  that  saucy,  satirical  thing,  Miss  Ma- 

LONBl 


What  a  story  't  will  be  at  Shandangan 

for  ever! 
What  laughs  and  what  quizzing  she  *11 

have  with  the  men ! 
It  will  spread  thro'  the  country  —  and 

never,  oh !  never 
Can  Biddy  be  seen  at  Kilrandy  again  I 
Farewell  —  I  shall  do  something  desper- 
ate, I  fear  — 
And,  ah!  if  my  fate  ever  reaches  your 

ear. 
One  tear  of  compassion  my  DoLL  will 

not  grudge 
To  her  poor  —  broken-hearted  —  young 

friend, 

Biddy  Fudge. 

Nota  bent — I  am   sure  you  will  hear, 

with  delight, 
That   we   're   going,    all   three,   to   see 

Brunet  to-night. 
A  laugh  will  revive  me  —  and  kind  Mr. 

Cox 
(Do  you   know  him?)  has  got  us  the 

Governor's  box. 


THE    FUDGES    IN    ENGLAND; 

BEING   A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

"FUDGE    FAMILY    IN    PARIS." 


PREFACE. 


The  name  of  th«  country  town,  in  England  —  a  well-known  fashionable  wttcr- 
ing-place  —  in  which  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  the  following  corrcspondena 
occurred,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  suppressed.  The  interest  attached,  however,  to 
the  facts  and  personages  of  the  story,  renders  it  independent  of  all  time  and  place; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  whole  train  of  romantic  circumstances  so  folly 
unfolded  in  these  Letters  has  passed  during  the  short  period  which  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  great  Meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  due  credit  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  allowed  to 
the  Editor  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  brought  the  details  before  the  Public; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  any  errors  that  may  have  been  the  result  of  such  haste 
will,  he  trusts,  with  egual  consideration,  be  pardoned. 
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LETTER  I. 

FROM    PATRICK    1<AGAN»    ESQ.,    TO   THE 

REV.  RICHARD ,  CURATE  OF , 

IS   IRELAND. 

Who  d*  yc  think  we  'vegot  here? — quite 
reformed  from  the  giddy, 
Fantastic  young  thing,  that  once  made 
such  a  noise  — 
Why,  the  famous  Miss  Fudge  —  that  de- 
lectable Biddy, 
Whom  you  and  I  saw  once  at  Paris; 
when  boys, 
In  the  full   blaze  of  bonnets,  and  rib- 
bands, and  airs  — 
Such  a  thing  as  no  rainbow  hath  colors 
to  paint; 
Ere  time  had  reduced  her  to  wrinkles 
and  prayers. 
And  the  nirt  f  onnd  a  decent  retreat  in 
the  Saint. 

Poor  **Pa'*  hath  popt  off — gone,  as 
charity  judges, 

To  some  choice  Elysium  resenred  for  the 
Fudges; 

And  Miss,  with  a  fortune,  besides  ex- 
pectations 

From  some  much  revered  and  much  pal- 
sied relations, 

Now  wants  but  a  husband,  with  requisites 
meet, — 

Age  thirty,  or  thereabouts — stature  six 
feet. 

And  warranted  godly  —  to  make  all  com- 
plete. 

y«ta  ^nt  —  a  Churchman  would  suit,  if 
he  *s  Mt^Jk, 

But  Sodnians  or  Catholics  need  not  apply. 

What  say  you,  Dick?  does  n't  this  tempt 
your  ambition? 
The  whole  wealth  of,  Fudge,  that  re- 
nowned man  of  pith. 


All  brought  to  the  hammer,  for  Church 
competition, — 
Sole  encumbrance.  Miss  Fudge  to  be 
taken  therewith. 

Think,  my  boy,  for  a  Curate  how  glori- 
ous a  catch! 

While,  instead  of  the  thousands  of  souls 
you  Moiv  watch. 

To  save  Biddy  Fudge's  is  all  you  need  do ; 

And  her  purse  will  meanwhile  be  the 
saving  of  ^oh. 

You  may  ask,  Dick,  how  comes  it  that  I, 

a  poor  elf. 
Wanting  substance  even  more  than  your 

spiritual  self. 
Should  thus  generowly  lay  my  own  claims 

on  the  shelf. 
When,   God   knows  1    there   ne'er  was 

young  gentleman  yet 
So  much  ladct  an  old  spinster  to  rid  him 

from  debt, 
Or  had  cogenter  reasons  than  mine  to 

assail  her  • 

With  tender  love-suit  —  at  the  suit  of  his 

tailor. 

But  thereby  there  hangs  a  soft  secret,  my 
friend. 

Which  thus  to  your  reverend  breast  I 
commend : 

Miss  Fudge  hath  a  niece  —  such  a  crea- 
ture !  —  with  eyes 

Like  those  sparklers  that  peep  out  from 
summer-night  skies 

At  astronomers-rojral,  and  laugh  with  de- 
light 

To  see  elderly  gentlemen  spying  all 
night. 

While  her   figure  —  ohl   bring  all  the 

gracefullest  things 
That  are  borne  thro'  the  light  air  by  feet 

or  by  wings, 
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Not   a   single    new  grace   to   that  form 

could  they  teach, 
Which  combines  in  itself  the  perfection 

of  each; 
While,  rapid  or  slow,  as  her  fairy  feet 

fall. 
The  mute  music  of  symmetry  modulates 

all. 

Ne'er  in  short  was  there  creature  more 
formed  to  bewilder 
A  gay  youth  like  me,  who  of  castles 
aerial 

(And  ouly  of  such)  am,  God  help  me ! 
a  builder; 
Still  peopling  each  mansion  with  lodg- 
ers ethereal, 

And  now,  to  this  nymph  of  the  seraph- 
like eye, 

Letting  out,  as  you  see,  my  first  floor 
next  the  sky.^ 

But,  alas!  nothing  *s  perfect  on  earth  — 
even  she, 
This  divine  little  gipsy,  does  odd  things 
sometimes; 

Talks  learning —  looks  wise  (rather  pain- 
ful to  see). 
Prints  already  in  two  County  papers 
her  rhymes; 

And   raves  —  the   sweet,  charming,  ab- 
surd little  dear ! 

About  AmuhtSy  Bijous^  and  Keepsakes^ 
next  year, 

In  a  manner  which  plainly  bad  symp- 
toms portends 

Of  that  Annual  blue  fit,  so  distressing  to 
friends ; 

A  fit  which,  tho*  lasting  but  one  short 
edition. 

Leaves  the  patient  long  after  in  sad  in- 
anition. 

However,  let  *s  hope  for  the  best  —  and, 

meanwhile, 
Be  it  mine  still  to  bask  in   the  niece's 

warm  smile ; 
While  you,  if   you  *rc  wise,  Dick,  will 

play  the  gallant 
(Uphill  work,  \  confess,)  to  her  Saint 

of  an  Aunt. 

1  That  floor  which  a  facetious  garreteer  called 
**  U  premier  en  tUscendani  du  cm" 


Think,  my  boy,  for  a  youngster  like  yon, 

who  've  a  lack, 
Not  indeed  of  rupees,  but  of  all  other 

specie, 
What  luck  thus  to  find  a  kind  witch  at 

your  back, 
An  old  goose  with  gold  oggs,  from  all 

debts  to  release  ye  1 
Never  mind,  tho'  the  spinster  be  rever- 
end and  thin. 
What  are  all  the  Three  Graces  to  her 

Three  per  Cents.  ? 
While   her  acres!  —  oh  Dick,   it   don't 

matter  one  pin 
How  she  touches  the  affections,  so  you 

touch  the  rents ; 
And  Love  never  looks  half  so  pleased  as 

when,  bless  him,  he 
Sings   to   an  old  lady's  purse  "Open, 

Sesame." 

By  the  way,  I  've  just  heard  in  my  w&lks, 
a  report. 

Which,  if  true,  will  insure  for  your  visit 
some  sport. 

T  is  rumored  our  Manager  means  to  be- 
speak 

The  Church  tumblers  from  Exeter  HmU 
for  next  week; 

And  certainly  ne'er  did  a  queerer  or  rum- 
mer set 

Throw,  for  the  amusement  of  Christians^ 
a  summerset. 

*T  is  feared   their   chief    "  Mcrriman,'* 
C — ke,  cannot  come, 

Being   called   off,   at    present,   to  play 
Punch  at  home;* 

And  the  loss  of  so  practised  a  wag  in 
divinity 

Will  grieve  much  all  lovers  of  jokes  on 
the  Trinity; — 

His  pun  on  the  name  Unigenitus,  lately 

Having  pleased  Robert  Taylor,  the  Jin*- 
erend^  greatly.* 

2  See  the  Dublin  Evening  P^t^  of  the  9th  of 
this  nonth  (July)*  for  an  accoont  of  «  scene 
which  lately  took  place  at  a  mecdng  of  the  Sjwxl 
of  Ulster,  in  which  the  perfomuDce  of  the  tbore- 
mentioned  part  by  m^  persootfe  ia  questkm 
appears  to  nave  been  worthy  of  all  his  fociner 
reputation  u  that  line* 

3  "  All  are  punsters  if  they  have  wit  to  be  so  ; 
and  therefore  when  an  Irishman  has  to  commence 
with  a  Bull,  you  will  natorally  pronounce  It  a 
Mi.    (A  lao^.)    Allow  me  to  bring  btiofe  yo« 
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*T  will  prove  a  sad  drawback,  if  absent 

he  be, 
As  a  wag  Presbyterian  's  a  thing  quite 

to  see; 
And,  ^raong  the  Five  Points  of  the  Cal- 

vinists,  none  of  *em 
Ever  yet  reckoned  a  point  of  wit  one  of 

'em. 
But  even  tho*  deprived  of  this  comical 

elf. 
We  *ve   a   host  of  buffo ni  in   Murtagh 

himself, 
Who   of   all   the   whole   troop   is  chief 

mummer  and  mime, 
As  Coke  takes  the  (7r<;M/«^  Tumbling,  he 

the  Subiime  ;  * 
And   of    him  we  're   quite    certain,   so 

pray  come  in  time. 

LETTER  II. 

ntOM  MISS   BIDDY  FUDGS,  TO   MRS. 
RUZABBTH   . 

Just  in  time   for  the  post,  dear,   and 

monstrously  busy. 
With  godly  concernments — and  worldly 

ones,  too; 
Things  carnal  and  spiritual  mixt,  my  dear 

Liizy, 
In  this  little  brain  till,  bewildered  and 

diixy, 
'Twixt   heaven   and   earth,   I   scarce 

know  what  I  do. 


First,  I  've  been  to  see  all  the  gay  fash- 
ions from  Town, 

Which  our  favorite  Miss  Gimp  for  the 
spring  has  had  down. 

Sleeves  j/j// worn  (which  /  think  is  wise), 
a  lafoUe, 

Charming  hats,  pou  de  ioie — tho'  the 
shape  rather  droll. 

But  you  canH  think  how  nicely  the  caps 
of  tulU  lace. 

With  the  mtntonniires^  look  on  this  poor 
sinful  face; 


the  fuDoos  Bull  that  is  called  Uaigenitus,  refer- 
riof  to  the  oaly-befotten  Son  o(  God."  —  Re^t 
tf  du  Rfv.  D0tt0r*s  S/*tckt  Jun*  »o^  m  tJU 
Mtctrd  Stmspaptr, 

1  In  the  languafc  <A  the  play-bills,  "  Groood 
Md  L^iy  Tambanf  .** 


And  I  mean,  if  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
thinks  right. 

To  wear  one  at  Mrs.  Fitz-wigram't  to- 
night. 

The  silks  are  quite  heavenly  :  —  I   'm 

glad  too  to  say 
Gimp  herself  grows  more  godly  and  good 

every  day; 
Hath  had  sweet  experience  —  yea,  even 

doth  begin 
To  turn  from  the  Gentiles,  and  put  away 

sin  — 
And  all  since  her  last  stock   of  goods 

was  laid  in. 
What  a  blessing  one's  milliner,  careless 

of  pelf, 
Should  thus  **  walk  in  newness,"  as  well 

as  one's  self ! 

So  much  for  the  blessings,  the  comforts 

of  Spirit 
I  *ve   had   since  we   met,  and  they  're 

more  than  I  merit !  — 
Poor,  sinful,  weak  creature  in  every  re- 
spect, 
Tho'  ordained  (God  knows  why)  to  be 

one  of  the  Elect. 
But  now  for  the  picture's  reverse. —  You 

remember 
That  footman  and  cook-maid  I  hired  last 

December ; 
He^  a  Baptist  Particular  —  M/,  of  some 

sect 
Not  particular,  I  fancy,  in  any  respect; 
But  desirous,  poor  thing,  to  be  fed  with 

the  Word, 
And  **to  wait,*'  sis  she  said,  *'on  Miss 
Fudge  and  the  Lord." 

Well,  my  dear,  of  all  men,  that  Particu- 
lar Baptist 

At  preaching  a  sermon,  off  hand,  was  the 
aptest; 

And,  long  sls  he  staid,  do  him  justice, 
more  rich  in 

Sweet  savors  of  doctrine,  there  never 
was  kitchen. 

He  preached  in  the  parlor,  he  preached 
in  the  hall. 

He  pre.iched  to  the  chambermaids, 
scullions  and  alL 
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All  heard  with  delight  his  reprovings 

of  sin, 
But  above  all,  the  cook-maid ; — oh,  ne'er 

would  she  tire  — 
Tho*,  in  learning  to  save  sinful  souls  from 

the  fire 
She  would  oft  let  the  soles  she  was 

frying  fall  in. 
(God  forgive  me  for  punning  on  points 

thus  of  piety!  — 
A  sad  trick  I  've  learned  in  Bob's  heathen 

society.) 
But  ah !  there  remains  still  the  worst  of 

my  tale; 
Come,  Asterisks,  and   help  me  the  sad 

truth  to  veil  — 
Conscious  stars,  that  at  even  your  own 

secret  turn  pale! 


In  short,  dear,  this  preaching  and  psalm- 
singing  pair, 

Chosen  •*  vessels  of  mercy,"  as  /  thought 
they  were, 

Have  together  this  last  week  eloped; 
making  bold 

To  whip  off  as  much  goods  as  both  ves- 
sels could  hold  — 

Not  forgetting  some  scores  of  sweet 
Tracts  from  my  shelves. 

Two  Family  Bibles  as  large  as  them- 
selves, 

And  besides,  from  the  drawer  —  I  neg- 
lecting to  lock  it  — 

My  neat  **  Morning  Manna,  done  up  for 
the  pocket.'*^ 

Was  there  e'er  known  a  case  so  distress- 
ing, dear  Liz? 

It  has  made  me  quite  ill :  —  and  the 
worst  of  it  is, 

When  rogues  are  all  pious,  *t  is  hard  to 
detect 

Which  rogues  are  the  reprobate,  which 
the  elect. 


1  "  Morning  Manna,  or  British  Verse-booV, 
neatly  done  up  for  the  pocket,**  and  chieflv  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memDcra  of  the  British  Verse 
Association,  whose  design  is,  we  are  told,  "  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  otGreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  coromit  one  and  the  same  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture to  memory  every  morning.  Already,  it  is 
known,  several  thousand  persons  in  Scotland, 
besides  tens  of  thousands  in  America  and  Africa, 
are  tvtry  morning  Umming  Uu  sm 


This  man  **  had  a  call,**  he  said — im- 
pudent mockery! 

What  call  had  he  to  mjf  linen  and  crock- 
ery? 

I  'm  now  and  have  been  for  this  week 

past  in  chase 
Of  some  godly  young  couple  this  pair  to 

replace. 
The  enclosed  two  annoimcements  have 

just  met  my  eyes 
In  that  venerable  Monthly  where  Saints 

advertise 
For  such  temporal  comforts  as  thb  world 

supplies;^ 
And  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  properly 

made 
An  essential  in  every  craft,  calling  and 

trade. 
Where   the    attorney    requires    for    his 

'prentice  some  youth 
Who  has  *'  learned  to  fear  God  ami  to 

walk  in  the  truth;  " 
Where  the  sempstress,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, declares, 
That  pay  is  no  object,  so  she  can  have 

prayers; 
And    the    Establisht    Wine     Company 

proudlv  gives  out 
That  the  whole  of  the  firm,  Co.  and  all, 

are  devout. 

Happy  London,  one  feels,  as  one  reads 

o'er  the  pages, 
Where  Saints  are  so  much  more  abundant 

than  sages; 
Where  Parsons  may  soon  be  aJl  laid  on 

the  shelf. 
As  each  Cit  can  cite  chapter  and  verse 

for  himself, 

2  The  EvoMgttlieai  Magiaxim.  ~  A  few  sped- 
mens  taken  at  random  from  the  wrai^>er  of  this 
highly  esteemed  periodical  will  folly  justify  the 
character  which  Miss  Fudge  has  here  nvea  of  it. 
"  Wanted,  in  a  pious  pawDbrokcr's  laadlv,  an 
active  lad  as  an  apprentice.'*  "Wanted,  as 
housemaid,  a  young  female  who  has  been  brooght 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.**  •*  Wanted 
immediately,  a  man  of  decided  piety,  to  assist  in 
the  baking  business."  "A gentleman  who  oo- 
derstands  the  Wine  Trade  is  destrous  of  entering 
into  partnership,  etc  He  h  not  desirous  of 
being  connected  with  anj  one  whose  system  ol 
business  is  not  of  the  strictest  integrity  as  in  the 
siglu  of  God,  and  seeks  connection  only  with  a 
truly  pious  man,  either  Churchman  or  Diaaenter." 
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And  the  serious  frequenters  of  market 

and  dock 
AU   lay   in    religion    as    part   of    their 

stock.^ 
Who  can  tell  to  what  lengths  we  may 

go  on  improving, 
When  thus  thro'  all  London  the  Spirit 

keeps  moving, 
And  heaven  's  so  in  vogue  that  each  shop 

adver/iJrtnent 
Is  now  not  so  much  for  the  earth  as  the 

skies  meant? 

P.S. 
Have  mislaid  the  two  paragraphs  — can't 

stop  to  look, 
Bat  both  describe  charming  —  both  Foot- 
man and  Cook. 
She,  "  decidedly  pious  **  —  with  pathos 

deplores 
The  increase  of  French  cookery,  and  sin 

on  our  shores; 
And  adds  —  (while  for  further  accounts 

she  refers 
To  a  great  Gospel  preacher,  a  cousin  of 

hers,) 
That  **tho*  som*  make  their  Sabbaths 

mere  matter-of-fun  days, 
She  asks  but  for  tea  and  the  Gospel,  on 

Sundays," 
The  footman,  too,  full  of  the  true  saving 

knowledge;  — 
Hfts  late  been  to  Caunbridge  —  to  Trinity 

College; 


1  Acconfing  to  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  there  is 
even  a  pecaHar  form  of  theolo^  sot  up  expre&sly 
lor  the  RioQey-Rurket.  **T  know  how  far 
wide,**  be  u>'s,  "  of  the  mark  mv  views  of  Christ's 
work  in  the  flesh  will  be  viewed  by  those  who  are 
world ig  with  the  stock- jobbing  theology  of  the 
ivJi^ous  world.**  **  Let  these  preachers.'*  he 
adds,  "  (for  I  will  not  call  them  theologians), 
err  op,  broker-like,  th<iir  article."  —  "Morning 
W'aick.**  -  No.  ill.  441,  443- 

From  the  statement  of  another  writer,  in  the 
suae  pabttcation,  it  would  appear  that  the  stock- 
briAers  hive  even  set  up  a  new  Divinity  of  their 
own.  **  This  sinws,'*  says  the  writer  in  ques- 
tion, "that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  between 
Christ  and  fals  members  is  quite  as  essential  as 
that  of  suhstitutioi,  by  taking  which  latter  alone 
the  SUck-E  vck^n^f  Divinity  has  been  pro- 
dooed."  —  No.  X.,  n.  375. 

Amoig  the  am^nts,  we  know  the  money- 
market  was  provkled  with  m<tre  than  one  pre<tid- 
iij5  Drity.  **  D'<9  Pecuniar  fvivs  an  ancient 
a«thorJ  c^mmtndahat^ur  mi  p€cunic»i  tsstni.'' 


Served  last  a  young  gentleman,  studying 

divinity, 
But  left  —  not  approving  the  morals  of 

Trinity. 

P.S. 
I   enclose,  too,   according   to   promise, 
some  scraps 
Of  my  Journal  —  that  Day-book  I  keep 
of  my  heart; 
Where,  at  some  little  items,  (partaking, 
perhaps, 
More  of  earth  than  of   heaven,)  thy 

prudery  may  start, 
And  suspect  something  tender,  sly  girl 
as  thou  art. 
For  the  present,  I  *m  mute — but,  what- 
ever may  befall. 
Recollect,  dear,  (in  Hebrews,  xiii.  4,) 

St.  Paul 
Hath   himself   declared,    "marriage    is 
honorable  in  all." 


EXTRACTS  FROM    MY   DIARY. 

^ft^m^aJr. 

Tried  a  new  chll^  gown  on  —  pretty. 
No  one  to  see  me  in  it  —  pity ! 
Flew  in  a  passion  with  Frir,  my  maid;  — 
The  Lord  forgive  me !  —  she  lookl  dis- 
mayed ; 
But  got  her  to  sing  the  looth  Psalm, 
While  she  curled  my  hair,  which  made 

me  calm. 
Nothing  so  soothes  a  Christian  heart 
As  sacred  music  —  heavenly  art ! 

TursJay. 
At  two  a  visit  from  Mr.  Magan  — 
A    remarkably    handsome,    nice    young 

man; 
And,  all  Hibernian  tho*  he  l>o, 
As  civilized,  strange  to  say,  as  we ! 

I  own  this  youn{»  man's  spiritual  state 
Hath    much   engrossed  my  thoughts  of 

late; 
And  I  mean,  as  soon  .ns  my  niece  is  jjtme. 
To  have  some  talk  with  him  lhereupi>n. 
At  present  I  naught  can  <!«  or  say, 
But  that  trouhle>*>me  child  is  in  the  nay; 
Nor  is  there,  I  think,  a  doubt  that  he 
Would  also  her  alisence  much  prefer, 
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As  oft,  while  listening  intent  to  me, 
He  *s  forced,  from  politeness,  to  look 
at  her. 

Heigho !  —  what  a  blessing  should  Mr. 

Magan 
Turn  out,  after  all,  a  *•  renewed'*  young 

man; 
And  to  me  should  fall  the  task,  on  earth, 
To  assist  at  the  dear  youth's  second  birth. 
Blest  thought  1  and  ah!  more  blest  the 

tie. 
Were  it  Heaven's  high  will,  that  he  and 

I  — 
But  I  blush  to  write  the  nuptial  word  — 
Should  wed,  as  St.  Paul  says,  **  in  the 

Lord;  " 
Not  this  world's  wedlock  —  gross,  gal- 
lant. 
But  pure  —  as  when  Amram  married  hb 

aunt. 

Our  ages  differ — but  who  would  count 
One's  natural  sinful  life's  amount. 
Or  look  in  the  Register's  vulgar  page 
For  a  regular  twice-born  Christian's  age, 
Who,  blessed  privilege  1  only  then 
Begins  to  live  when  he  's  born  again. 
And,  counting  in  this  way —  let  mc  see  — 
I  myself  but  five  years  old  shall  be, 
And  dear  Magan,  when  the  event  takes 

place. 
An  actual  new-born  child  of  grace  — 
Should  Heaven  in  mercy  so  dispose  — 
A  six-foot  baby,  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Wtdnesday, 
Finding  myself,  by  some  good  fate, 
With  Mr.  Magan  left  tite-a-titCy 
Had  just  begun  —  having  stirred  the  fire. 
And  drawn  my  chair  near  his  —  to  inquire 
What  his  notions  were  of  Original  Sin, 
When  that  naughty  Fanny  again  bounced 

in; 
And  all  the  sweet  things  I  had  got  to  say 
Of  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  were  whiskt 

away! 

Much  grieved  to  observe  that  Mr.  Magan 
Is  actually  pleased  and  amused  with  Fan ! 
What  charms  any  sensible  man  can  see 
In  a  child  so  foolishly  young  as  she  — 
But  just  eighteen,  come  next  May-day, 


With  eyes,  like  herself,  full  of  naught 

but  play  — 
Is,  I  own,  an  exceeding  puzzle  to  me. 

LETTER  HI. 

FROM  MISS  FANNY  FUDGB,  TO  H£S 
COUSIN,   MISS  KITTY , 

STANZAS  (INCLOSED) 

TO  MY  SHADOW;    OR,   WHY?  — WHAT? 
—  HOW? 

Dark  comrade  of  my  path  I  while  earth 
and  sky 
Thus  wea  their  charms,  in  bridal  light 
arrayed. 
Why  in  this  bright  hour,  walkst  thoa 
ever  nigh. 
Blackening    my    footsteps    with   thj 
length  of  shade  — 

Dark  comrade,  WHY? 

Thou    mimic    Shape    that,    mid    these 
flowery  scenes, 
Glidest  beside  me  o'er  each  sunny  spot, 
Saddening   them   as   thou   goest  —  sty, 
what  means 
So  dark  an  adjunct  to  so  bright  a  lot  — 
Grim  goblin.  What? 

Still,  as  to  pluck  sweet  flowers  I  beod 
my  brow, 
Thou  bendest,  too —  then  risest  when 
I  rise;  — 
Say,  mute,  mysterious  Thing !  how  is 't 
that  thou 
Thus  comest  between  me  and  those 
blessed  skies  — 

Dim  shadow,  How? 

(ADDITIONAL  STANZA,  BY  ANOTHER 

HAND.) 
Thus  said  I  to  that  Shape,  far  less  in 
grudge 
Than  gloom  of  soul;  while,  as  I  eager 
cried. 
Oh  Why?  What?  How?  — a  Voice, that 
one  might  judge 
To  be  some  Irish  echo's,  faint  replied, 
Oh  fudge,  fudge,  fudge ! 

You  have  here,   dearest  G»,  017  hot 
lyric  effusion; 
And,  with  it,  that  odious  "  additional 
stanza,** 
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Which  Aant  will  insist  I  must  keep,  as 
conclusion, 
And   which,  you  Ml  at  once  see,  is 

Mr.  Magan^s; — a 
Most    cruel    and    dark -designed    ex- 
travaganza. 

And  part  of  that  plot  in  which  he  and 
my  Aunt  are 

To  stifle  the  flights  of  my  genius   by 
banter. 


Just  so  't  was  with  Byron* s  young  eagle- 
eyed  strain. 
Just  so  did  they  taunt  him; — but  vain, 

critics,  vain 
All  your  efforts  to  saddle  Wit's  Are  with 

a  chain  I 
To   blot   out   the    splendor   of   Fancy's 

young  stream, 
Or  crop,  in  its  cradle,  her  newly-fledged 

beam!  I  ! 
Thou  perceivest,  dear,  that,  even  while 

these  lines  I  indite. 
Thoughts  bum,  brilliant   fancies  break 

out,  wrong  or  right. 
And  I  *m  all  over  poet,  in  Criticism's 

spite  1 


Hiat  my  Annt,  who  deals  only  in  Psalms, 

and  regards 
Messrs.  Sternhold  and  Co.  as  the  first  of 

all  bards  — 
That  she  should  make  light  of  my  works 

I  can't  blame; 
But  that  nice,  handsome,  odious  Magan 

—  what  a  shame ! 
Do  you  know,  dear,  that,  high  as  on 

most  points  I  rate  him, 
I  'm  really  afraid  —  after  all,  I  —  must 

hate  him. 
He  is  so  provoking  —  naught 's  safe  from 

his  tongue; 
He  spares  no  one  authoress,  andent  or 

young. 
Were  you  Sappho  herself,  and  in  Keep- 
sake or  Bijou 
Once  shone  as  contributor,  Lordl  how 

he  'd  quit  you! 
He    laughs    at    all   Monthlies  —  I   've 

actuallv  seen 
A  sneer  on  nis  brow  at  The  Court  Maga- 

Mine  I  — 


While  of  Weeklies,  poor  things,  there  '» 
but  one  he  peruses, 

And  buys  every  book  which  that  Weekly 
abuses. 

But  I  care  not  how  others  such  sarcasm 
may  fear. 

One  spirit,  at  least,  will  not  bend  to  his 
sneer; 

And  tho'  tried  by  the  fire,  my  young 
genius  shall  burn  as 

Uninjured  as  crucified  gold  in  the  fur- 
nace I 

(I  suspect  the  word  **  crucified  "  mu«t 
be  made  "crucible," 

Before  this  fine  image  of  mine  is  produ- 
cible.) 

And  now,  dear  —  to  tell  you  a  secret 

which,  pray 
Only  trust  to  such  friends  as  with  safety 

you  may  — 
You  know  and  indeed  the  whole  country 

suspects 
(Tho*  the  Editor  often  my  best  things 

rejects). 
That. the  verses  signed  so^  tSW^  which  you 

now  and  then  see 
In  our  County  Gazette  (vide  last)  are  by 

me. 
But  't  is  dreadful  to  think  what  provok- 
ing mistakes 
The  vile  country  Press  in  one's  prosody 

makes. 
For  you  know,  dear  —  I  may,  without 

vanity,  hint  — 
Tho'  an  angel  should  write,  still  't  is 

devils  must  print ; 
And  you  can't  think  what  havoc  these 

demons  sometimes 
Choose   to   make   of  one's  sense,   and 

what  's  worse,  of  one's  rhymes. 
But  a  week  or  two  since,  in  my  Ode 

upon  Spring, 
Which  I  meant  to  have  made  a  roost 

beautiful  thing, 
Where  I  talkt  of  the  "dewdrops  from 

freshly-blown  roses," 
The  nasty  things  made  it  **  from  freshly- 
blown  noses!  " 
And  once  when  to  please  my  cross  Aunt, 

I  had  tried 
To  commemorate  some  saint  of  her  clique^ 

who  'd  just  died, 
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Having  said  he  **  had  taken  up  in  heaven 

his  position,** 
They  maide  it,  he  *d  **  taken  up  to  heaven 

his  physician!  ** 

This  is  very  disheartening; — but  brighter 

days  shine, 
I  rejoice,  love,  to  say  both  for  me  and 

the  Nine ; 
For  what  do  you  think  ?  —  so  delightful ! 

next  year. 
Oh,  prepare,  dearest  girl,  for  the  grand 

news  prepare  — 
I  'm  to  write  in  **  The  Keepsake  "  —  yes, 

Kitty,  my  dear. 
To  write  in  **7^he  Keepsake^**  as  sure 

as  you  're  there ! ! 
T*  other  night,  at  a  Ball,  't  was  my  for- 
tunate chance 
"With  a  Tery  nice  elderly  Dandy  to  dance, 
Who,    't    was   plain,    from   some    hints 

which  I  now  and  then  caught, 
Was    the    author    of    something — one 

could  n't  tell  what; 
But  his  satisfied  manner  left  no  room  to 

doubt 
It  was  something  that  Colburn  had  lately 

brought  out. 

We  conversed  of  belles-lettres  thro*  all  the 

quadrille,  — 
Of  poetry,  dancing,  of  prose,  standing 

still; 
Talkt    of    Intellect's   march  —  whether 

right  *t  was  or  wrong  — 
And  then  settled  the  point  in  a  bold  en 

avant. 
In  the  course  of  this  talk  *t  was  that, 

having  just  hinted 
That  /  too  had  Poems  which  —  longed 

to  be  printed, 
He  protested,  kind  man!  he  had  seen, 

at  first  sight, 
I  was  actually  born  in  **  The  Keepsake  *'  to 

write. 
**  In  the  Annals  of  England  let  some,*' 

he  said,  **  shine, 
**  But  a  place  in  her  Annuals,  Lady,  be 

thine ! 
*•  Even   now  future  *  Keepsakes  *   seem 

brightly  to  rise, 
"Thro*  the  vista  of  years,  as  I  gaze  on 

those  eyes, — 


"All  lettered  and  prest,  and  of  largfr 

paper  size !  ** 
How  unlike  that  Magan,  who  my  genins 

would  smother, 
And  how  we  true  geniuses  find  oat  eadi 

other ! 

This  and  much  more  he  said  with  that 

fine  frenzied  glance 
One  so  rarely  now  sees,  as  we  slid  thro' 

the  dance; 
Till  between  us  't  was  finally  fixt  that, 

next  year. 
In  this  exquisite  task  I  my  pen  should 

engage; 
And,  at   parting,  he  stoopt  down  and 

lispt  in  my  ear 
These  mystical  words,  which  I  could  but 

Just  hear, 
**  Terms  for  rhyme  —  if  it  *t  prime  — 

ten  and  sixpence  per  page." 
Think,   Kitty,  my  dear,  if  I  heard  his 

words  right. 
What  a  mint  of  half-guineas  this  small 

head  contains; 
If  for  nothing  to  write  b  itself  a  delight, 
Ye  Gods,  what  a  bliss  to  be  psid  for 

one*s  strains! 

Having  dropt  the  dear  fellow  a  courte^ 

profound. 
Off  at  once,  to  inquire  all  about  hiait 

I  ran; 
And  from  what  I  could  learn,  do  yoa 

know,  dear,  I  *ve  found 
That  he'  s  quite  a  new  species  of  liter- 
ary man; 
One,  whose  task  is  —  to  what  will  not 

fashion  accustom  us?  — 
To   edit  live   authors,  as  if  they  were 

posthumous. 
For  instance  —  the  plan,  to  be  sure,  is 

the  oddest !  — 
If   any  young  he  or  she  author  feek 

modest 
In  venturing  abroad,  this  kind  gentle- 

man-usher 
Lends  promptly  a  hand  to  the  interesting 

blusher; 
Indites  a  smooth  Preface,  brings  merit 

to  light,  , 

Which  else  might,  by  accident,  sbxink 

out  of  sight, 
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And,  in  short,  renders  readers  and  critics 

polite. 
My   Aunt    says  —  tho'   scarce  on   such 

points  one  can  credit  her  — 
He  was  Lady  Jane  Thingumbob's   last 

noTcPs  wKior. 
'T  is  certain  the  fashion  *s  but  newly  in- 
vented; 
And  quick  as  the  change  of  all  things 

and  all  names  is, 
Who  knows  but  as  authors  like  girb  are 

presinted^ 
We  girls  may  be  nHted  soon  at  St. 

James*  s? 

I  roust  now  close  my  letter  —  there  *s 
Aunt,  in  full  screech, 

Wants  to  take  me  to  hear  some  great 
Irvingite  preach. 

God  forgive  me,  I*m  not  much  inclined, 
I  must  say, 

To  go  and  sit  still  to  be  preached  at  to- 
day. 

And  besides  —  H  will  be  all  against 
dancing,  no  doubt, 

Which  my  poor  Aunt  abhors  with  such 
hatred  devout, 

That  so  far  from  presenting  young  nymphs 
with  a  head. 

For  their  skill  in  the  dance,  as  of  Herod 
is  said. 

She  *d  wish  their  own  heads  in  the  plat- 
ter instead. 

There  again  —  coming,  Ma*am!  —  I  '11 
write  more,  if  I  can. 

Before  the  post  goes. 

Your  affectionate  Fan. 

Fcur  o'clock. 

Such  a  sermon !  —  tho*  not  about  dan- 
cing, my  dear; 

T*  was  only  on  the  end  of  the  world  be- 
ing near. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty  *s  the  year 
that  some  state 

As  the  time  for  that  accident  —  some 
Forty  Eight :  ^ 

1  With  regard  to  the  exact  dme  of  this  event, 
there  aopeare  to  be  a  diiference  only  of  about 
two  ornirec  vear*  among  the  respective  calcula- 
tor*, M.  Alphoose  Nicole,  Doctcur  en  Dnnt, 
et  Arocat,  merely^  doubts  whether  it  i&  to  be  in 
lA^fi  or  1847.  "  A  ootU  /,^<y*r,"  he  say«,  *'  let 
fidiUs  f*trtfeni  es^er  tU  voir  s'effectner  la  /trrA 
Jkmtipm  dm  SoHcifuuru** 


And  I  own,  of  the  two,  I  'd  prefer  much 

the  latter. 
As  then  I  shall  be  an  old  maid,  and 

*t  won't  matter. 
Once  more,  love,  good-by —  I  *ve  to  make 

a  new  cap; 
But  am  now  so  dead  tired  with  this  horrid 

mishap 
Of  the  end  of  the  world  that  I  mm/  take 

a  nap. 

LETTER   IV. 

FROM   PATRICK   MAG  AN,    ESQ.,  TO  THE 
REV.    RICHARD . 

He  comes  from  Erin's  speech ful  shore 
Like  fervid  kettle,  bubbling  o'er 

With  hot  effusions —  hot  and  weak; 
Sound,    Humbug,    all    your    hollowest 

drums, 
He  comes,  of  Erin's  martyrdoms 

To  Britain^s  well-fed  Church  to  speak. 

Puff  him,  ye  Journals  of  the  Lord,* 
Twin  prosers,  ll^aUAman  and  Record! 
Journals  reserved  for  realms  of  bliss. 
Being  much  too  good  to  sell  in  thb. 
Prepare,  ye  wealthier  Saints,  your  din- 
ners, 

Ye  Spinsters,   spread   your    tea   and 
crumpets; 
And  you,  ye  countless  Tracts  for  Sinners, 

Blow  all  your  little  penny  trumpets. 
He  comes,  the  reverend  man,  to  tell 

To  all  who  still  the  Church's  part  take. 
Tales  of  parsonic  woe,  that  well 

Might    make   even    grim    Dissenter's 
heart  ache:  — 
Of  ten  whole  bishops  snatched  away 
For  ever  from  the  light  of  day; 
(With  God  knows,  loo,  how  many  more. 
For  whom  that  d*x>m  is  yet  in  store)  — 
Of  Rectors  cruelly  compelled 

From  Bath  and  Cheltenham  to  haste 
home. 
Because  the  tithes,  by  Pat  withheld, 

Will  not  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham  come; 
Nor  will  the  flocks  consent  to  pay 
Their  parsons  thus  to  stay  away;  — 
Tho'  with  sttch  pardons,  one  may  doubt 
If  'I  is  n't  money  well  laid  out;  — 

2  "  Our  anxious  desire  Is  to  be  found  on  the 
tide  of  the  Lord."  —  Rocord  Now^^m^. 
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Of  all,  in  short,  and  each  degree 
Of  that  once  happy  Hierarchy, 

Which  used  to  roll  in  wealth  so  pleas- 
antly; 
But  now,  alas !  is  doomed  to  see 

Its  surplus  brought  to  nonplus  pres- 
ently ! 

Such  are  the  themes  this  man  of  pathos, 
Priest  of  prose  and  lord  of  bathos, 
"Will    preach    and    preach    t'  ye,    till 
you're  dull  again ; 
Then,  hail  him.  Saints,  with  joint  ac- 
claim, 
Shout  to  the  stars  his  tuneful  name, 
Which  Murtagh  was^  ere  known  to  fame, 
But  now  is  Mortimer  O' Mulligan  ! 

All  true,  Dick,  true  as  you  *re  alive  — 
I  've  seen  him,  some  hours  since,  arrive. 
Murtagh  is  come,  the  great  Itinerant  — 

And  Tuesday,  in  the  market-place, 
Intends,  to  every  saint  and  sinner  in  *t. 

To  state  what  he  calls  Ireland's  Case ; 
Meaning  thereby  the  case  of  his  shop,  — 
Of  curate,  vicar,  rector,  bishop, 
And  all  those  other  grades  seraphic, 
That    make    men^s   souls   their  special 

traffic, 
Tho*  caring  not  a  pin  which  way 
The  erratic  souls  go,  so  they  pay,  — 
Just  as  some  roguish  country  nurse, 

Who  takes  a  founding  babe  to  suckle, 
First  p)ops  the  payment  in  her  purse. 

Then  leaves  poor  dear  to  —  suck  its 
knuckle : 
Even  so  these  reverend  rigmaroles 
Pocket  the  money  —  starve  the  souls. 
Murtagh,  however,  in  his  glory. 
Will  tell,  next  week  a  different  story; 
Will  make  out  all  these  men  of  barter, 
As  each  a  saint,  a  downright  martyr. 
Brought  to  the  stake  —  i.  e.  a  beefoxxt^ 
Of  all  their  martyrdoms  the  chief  one; 
Tho*  try  them  even  at  this,  they  Ml  bear  it. 
If  tender  and  washt  down  wiUi  claret. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Fudge,  who  loves  all 

lions. 
Your  saintly,   next  to  great  and  high 

'uns  — 
(A  Viscount,  be  he  what  he  may, 
Would  cut  a  Saint  out  any  day,) 


Has  just  announced  a  godly  root. 
Where  Murtagh  's  to  be  first  brought  out, 
And  shown  in  his  tame,  week-day  state  :— 
"  Prayers,  half-past  seven,  tea  at  eight." 
Even  so  the  circular  missive  orders  — 
Pink  cards,  with  cherubs  round  the  bor- 
ders. 

Haste,  Dick  —  you're  lost,  if  yt>u  k»e 
time ;  — 

Spmsters  at  forty-five  grow  giddy, 
And  Murtagh  with  his  tropes  sublime 

Will  surely  carry  off  old  Biddy, 
Unless  some  spark  at  once  propose. 
And  distance  him  by  downright  prose. 
That  sick,  rich  squire,  whose  wealth  and 

lands 
All  pass,  they  say,  to  Biddy's  hands, 
(The  patron,  Dick,  of  three  fat  recto- 
ries 1) 
Is  djing  of  angina  pectoris  ;  — 
So  that,  unless  you  're  stirring  soon, 

Murtagh,  that  priest  of  puff  and  pelf. 
May  come  in  for  a  honey-m^^Mi, 

And  be  the  man  of  it,  himself ! 

As  for  me^  Dick  —  *t  is  whim,  't  is  folly, 
But  this  young  niece  absorbs  me  wholly. 
'T  is  true,  the  girl 's  a  vile  verse-maker  — 

Would  rhyme  all  nature,  if  you'  d  let 
her;  — 
But  even  her  oddities,  plague  take  her. 

But  made  me  love  her  all  the  better. 
Too  true  it  is,  she  *s  bitten  sadly 
With  this  new  rage  for  rhyming  badly, 
Which  late  hath   seized  all   ranks  and 

classes, 
Down  to  that  new  Estate,  '*  the  masses;'* 

Till  one  pursuit  all  tastes  combines  — 
One  common  railroad  o'er  Parnassus, 
Where,  sliding  in  those  tuneful  grooves. 
Called  couplets,  all  creation  moves. 

And  the  whole  world  runs  mad  in 
lines. 
Add  to  all  this — what  's    even   still 

worse. 
As  rhyme  itself,  tho'  still  a  curse, 
Sounds  better  to  a  chinking  purse  — 
Scarce  sixpence  hath  my  charmer  got, 
While  I  can  muster  just  a  groat; 
So  that,  computing  self  and  Venus, 
Tenpence  would  clear  the  amount  be- 
tween us. 
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However,  things  may  yet  prove  better:  — 
Meantime,  what  awful  length  of  letter  I 
And  bow,  while  heaping  thus  with  gibes 
The  Pegasus  of  modern  scribes, 
My  own  small  hobby  of  farrago 
Hath  beat  the  pace  at  which  even  they 
go! 

LETTER  V. 

FROM  LARRY  0*BRANIGAN,  IN  ENGLAND, 
TO  HIS  WIFE  JUDY,  AT  MULUNAFAD. 

Dear  Judy,  I  sind  you  this  bit  of  a  let- 

ther, 
by  mail-coach  conveyance  —  for  want  of 

a  bctther  — 
To  tell  you  what  luck  in  this  world  I 

have  had 
Since  I  left  the  tweet  cabin,  at  Mullina- 

fad 
Och,  Jody,  that  night  I  —  when  the  pig 

which  we  meant 
To  dry-nurse  in  the  parlor,  to  pay  off 

the  rent, 
Julianna,  the  craythur  —  that  name  was 

the  death  of  her^  — 
Gave  us  the  shlip  and  we  saw  the  last 

breath  of  her! 
And  there  were  the  childher,  six  innocent 

sowk, 
For  their  nate  Httle  play-fellow  tuning 

up  howb; 
While  yourself,   my    dear    Judy    (tho* 

grievin*  *s  a  folly). 
Stud    over    Julianna's  remains,    melan- 
choly — 
Cryin',  half  for  the  craythur  and  half 

for  the  monev, 
"Arrah,   why  did   ye    die   till    we   *d 

sowled  you,  my  honey?  *' 

But  God*s  will  be  done!  —  and  then, 

faith,  sure  enough. 
As  the  pig  was  desaiced,   *t   was  high 

time  to  be  off. 
So  we  gothered  up  all  the  poor  duds  we 

could  catch. 
Lock  the  owld  cabin-door,  put  the  kay 

in  the  thatch, 


1  The  Irish  peanotiy  are  Tcry  fond  of  giriiif 
M  names  to  tneir  pig*.  1  have  heard  of  one  in- 
fai  whkh  a  cotiple  of  younc  pis*  were 
at  their  birth,  Abelard  and  Elotaa. 


Then  tuk  laave  of  each  other's  sweet 

lips  in  the  dark. 
And  set  off,  like  the  Chrishtians  turned 

out  of  the  Ark; 
The  six  childher  with  you,  my  dear  Judy, 

ochone! 
And  poor  I  wid  myself,  left  condolin' 

alone. 

How  I  came  to  this  England,  o'er  say 

and  o*er  lands, 
And  what  cruel  hard  walkin'  I  've  had 

on  my  hands, 
Is,  at  this  present  writin',  too  tadious  to 

speak, 
So  I  'U  mintion  it  all   in   a  postscript, 

next  week:  — 
Only  starved  I  was,  surely,  as  thin  as  a  lath. 
Till  I  came   to  an   up-and-down   place 

they  call  Bath, 
Where,  as  luck  was,  I  managed  to  make 

a  meaPs  meat. 
By  dhraggin'   owld  ladies  all  day  thro' 

the  street  — 
Which  their  docthors  (who  pocket,  like 

fun,  the  pound  starlins,) 
Have  brought  into  fashion  to  plase  the 

owld  darlins. 
Divil  a  boy  in  all  Bath,  tho*  /  say  it, 

could  carry 
The  grannies  up   hill  half  so  handy  as 

Larry; 
And  the  higher  they   lived,   like  owld 

crows,  in  the  air. 
The  more  /  was  wanted  to  lug  them  up 

there. 

But  luck   has  two  handles,  dear  Judy, 

they  say, 
And  mine  has  both  handles  put  on  the 

wrong  way. 
For,  pondherin',  one  mom,  on  a  drame 

rd  just  had 
Of  yourself  and  the  babbies,  at  Mullina- 

fad, 
Och,  there  came  o*er  my  sinses  so  plasin* 

a  flutther, 
That  I  spilt  an  owld  Countess  right  clane 

in  the  gutthcr, 
Mufi,   feathers   and  alll — the    descint 

was  most  awful, 
And  —  what  was  still  worse,    faith  —  I 

knew  *t  was  unlawful: 
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For,  tho',  with   mere   women,  no   very 

great  evil, 
T*  upset  an  owld  CounUss  in  Bath  is  the 

divil ! 
So,   liftin*   the  chair,  with  herself  safe 

upon  it, 
(For  nothin*  about  her  was  kilt,  but  her 

bonnet,) 
Without  even  mentionin*  "By  your  lave, 

ma'am," 
I  tuk  to  my  heels  and  —  here,  Judy,  I 

am ! 


What  's  the  name  of  this  town  I  can*t 

say  very  well, 
But  your  heart  sure  will  jump  when  you 

hear  what  befell 
Your  own  beautiful  Larry,  the  very  first 

day, 
(And    a    Sunday    it    was,   shinin*   out 

mighty  gay,) 
When  his  brogues  to  this   city  of   luck 

found  their  way. 
Bein'  hungry,  God  help  me,  and  hap- 
pening to  stop. 
Just  to  dine  on  the  shracll  of  a  pasthry- 

cook's  shop, 
I  saw,  in  the  window,  a  large   printed 

paper. 
And  read  there  a  name,  och !  that  made 

my  heart  caper  — 
Though  printed   it  was  in  some  quare 

ABC, 
That  might   bother   a  schoolmaster,  let 

alone  me. 
By  gor,  you  *d  have  laughed,  Judy,  could 

you  've  but  listened, 
As,  doubtin',  I  cried,  "  why  it  is  ! —  no, 

it  is  «'/.•" 
But  it  was,  after  all — for,   by  spellin' 

quite  slow. 
First  I  made  out  **  Rev.  Mortimer  *'  — 

then  a  great  **  O;'* 
And,  at  last,  by  hard  readin*  and  rackin* 

my  skull  again. 
Out  it  came,  nate  as  imported,  "  0*Mul- 

ligan  I " 

Up  I  jumpt  like  a  sky-lark,  my  jewel,  at 

that  name,  — 
Divil  a  doubt  on  my  mind,  but  it  must 

be  the  same. 


**  Masther   Murthagh,  himself,'*  says  I» 

"  all  the  world  over! 
My  own  fosther4)rothcr  — by  jinks,  I  •m 

in  clover. 
Tho'  tfure,  in  the  play-bill,  he  Bgnres  so 

grand, 
One  wet-nurse  it  was  brought  us  both  up 

bv  hand, 
And  he  Ml  not  let  me  shtarve  in  the 

inemy's  landl" 


Well,  to  make  a   long  hisbtory  short, 

niver  doubt 
But  I  managed,  in  no  time,  to   find  the 

lad  out; 
And  the  joy  of  the  meetin'  bethuxt   him 

and  me, 
Such  a  pair   of  owld  cumr ognes  —  was 

charmin'  to  see. 
Nor  is   Murthagh   less  plased  with  the 

evint  than  /  am. 
As  he  just  then  was  wanting  a  Vallej-de- 

sham; 
And,  for  dressin''  a  gintleman,  one  way 

or  t'  other, 
Your  nate   Irish  lad   is    beyant    every 

other. 


But  now,  Judy,  comes  the  quare  part  of 

the  case; 
And,  in  throth,  it  's  the  only  drawback 

on  my  place. 
'T  was  Murthagh's  ill  luck  to  be  crost, 

as  you  know. 
With    an    awkward    mishfortune   some 

short  time  ago; 
That  *s  to  say,  he  turned  Protestant  — 

why,  I  can't  larn; 
But,  of  coorse,  he  knew  best,  an*  it  *s 

not  my  consarn. 
All  I  know  is,  we  both  were  good  Cath- 
olics, at  nurse. 
And  myself  am  so  still  —  nayther  bet- 

ther  nor  worse. 
Well,  our  bargain  was  all  right  and  tight 

in  a  jiffy, 
And  lads  more  contint  never  yet  left  the 

Liffey, 
When    Murthagh  —  or    Morthimer,    as 

he  *s  now  chrishened. 
His  name  being  convarted,  at  laist,  if  k* 

isn't  — 
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Lookin*  sly  at  me  (faith,  't  was  dirartin* 

to  see) 
"  Ofcoorse^  yoo  *re  a  Protestant,  Larry,** 

says  he. 
Upon   which  sa3rt  myself,  wid  a  wink 

just  as  shiy, 
•«  Is  't  a  ProtesUnt?^oh  yes,  /  am^ 

sir,**  savs  I; — 
And  there  the  chat  ended,  and  divil  a 

more  word 
Controvarsial  between  us  has  since  then 

occurred. 
What  Murthagh   could  mane,   and,   in 

troth,  Judy  dear. 
What    /  myself  meant,   does  n't   seem 

mighty  clear; 
But  the  thnith  is,  tho*  still  for  the  Owld 

Light  a  stickler, 

I  was  just  then  too  shtanred  to  be  over 

particular: — 
And,  God  knows,  between  us,  a  comic*- 

Icr  pair 
Of  twin  Protestants  could  n't  be  seen 

any  where. 

Next  Tuesday  (as  towld  in  the  play-bills 

I  mintioned, 
Addrest  to  the  loyal  and  godly  intin- 

tioned,) 

II  is  Riverence,  my  master,  comes  forward 

to  preach,  — 
Myself  doesn't  know  whether  sarmon 

or  speech. 
But  it  's  all  one  to  him,  he  's  a  dead  hand 

at  each; 
Like  us  Padd3rs  in  gin'ral,  whose  skill  in 

orations 
Quite  bothers  the  blarney  of  all  other 

nations. 

Bttt«  whisht  1  —  there  *s  his  Riverence, 

shoutin'  out  **  Larry,** 
And  sorra  a  word  more  will  this  shmall 

paper  carry; 
So,  here,  Judy,  ends  my  short  bit  of  a 

letther. 
Which,   faix,   I  *d  have  made  a  much 

bigger  and  bctther. 
Bat  divil  a  one  Post-office  hole  in  this 

town 
Fit  to  swallow  a  dacent  sized  billy-dux 

down. 
80  good    luck    to    the    childer  1  —  tell 

Molly,  I  love  her; 


Kiss  Oonagh*s  sweet  mouth,  and  kiss 
Katty  all  over  — 

Not  forgettin'  the  mark  of  the  red-cur- 
rant whiskey 

She  got  at  the  fair  when  yourself  was  so 
frisky. 

The  heavens  be  your  bed!  —  I  will 
write,  when  I  can  again, 

Yomrs  to  the  world's  end, 

Larry  0*BRAinGAN. 

LETTER  VL 

FROM   MISS  BIDDY  FUDGB,   TO  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  . 

How  I  grieve  you  *re  not  with  as !  — 
pray,  come,  if  you  can. 

Ere  we  're  robbed  of  this  dear,  oratorical 
man, 

Who  combines  in  himself  all  the  multi- 
ple glory 

Of  Orangeman,  Saint,  quondam  Papist 
and  Tory;  — 

(Choice  mixture !  like  that  from  which, 
duly  confounded. 

The  best  sort  of  In^ass  was,  in  old  times, 
compounded)  — 

The  sly  and  the  saintly,  the  worldly  and 
godly. 

All  fused  down  in  brogue  so  delidously 
oddly ! 

In  short,  he  's  a  d^ar  —  and  stuh  audi- 
ences draws, 

Such  loud  peals  of  laughter  and  shouts 
of  applause. 

As  can't  but  do  good  to  the  Protestant 
cause. 

Poor   dear   Irish   Church !  —  he    to-day 

sketched  a  view 
Of  her  history  and  prospects,  to  me  at 

lenst  new, 
And  which  (if  it  taJkes  as  it  ought)  must 

arouse 
The  whole  Christian  world  her  just  rights 

to  espouse. 
As    to    rrasonin^  —  you    know,     dear, 

that's  now  of  no  use, 
People  still  will  their  fiuts  and  dry  Ji^ 

ures  produce, 
As  if  saving  the  souls  of  a  Protestant 

flock  were 
A  thing  to  be  managed  •*  accarding  to 

Cocker!  " 
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In  vain  do  we  say,  (when  rude  radicals 

hector 
At  paying  some  thousands  a  year  to  a 

Rector, 
In  places  where  Protestants   never  yet 

were,) 
**Who    knows    but   young   Protestants 

may  be  born  there?'* 
And  granting  such  accident,  think,  what 

a  shame, 
If  they  did  n*t   find  Rector  and   Clerk 

when  they  came! 
It  is  clear  that,  without  such  a  staff  on 

full  pay, 
These   little   Church  embryos   mtist  go 

astray; 
And,  while   fools   are   computing  what 

Parsons  would  cost. 
Precious  souls  are  meanwhile    to    the 

Establishment  lost! 

/n  vain  do  we  put  the  case  sensibly 
thus; — 

They  '11  still  with  their  figures  and  facts 
make  a  fuss, 

And  ask  *'if,  while  all,  choosing  each 
his  own  road, 

Journey  on,  as  we  can,  towards  the 
Heavenly  Abode, 

It  is  right  that  seven  eighths  of  the  travel- 
lers should  pay 

For  one  eighth  that  goes  quite  a  differ- 
ent way?  "  — 

Just  as  if,  foolish  people,  this  was  n*t,  in 
reality, 

A  proof  of  the  Church's  extreme  liber- 
ality, 

That  tho'  hating  Popery  in  other  respects. 

She  to  Catholic  money  in  no  way  ob- 
jects; 

And  so  liberal  her  very  best  Saints,  in 
this  sense. 

That  they  even  go  to  heaven  at  the 
Catholic's  expense. 

But  tho'  clear  to  our  minds  all  these 

arguments  be, 
People  can  not  or  will  not  their  cogency 

see; 
And  I  grieve  to  confess,  did  the  poor 

Irish  Church 
Stand  on  reasoning  alone,  she  M  be  left 

in  the  lurch. 


It  was  therefore,  dear  Lizzy,  with  joj 
most  sincere. 

That  I  beard  this  nice  Reverend  0* 
something  we  've  here. 

Produce,  from  the  depths  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  reading, 

A  view  of  that  marvellous  Church,  far 
exceeding. 

In  novelty,  force,  and  profoundness  of 
thought. 

All  that  Irving  himself  in  his  glory  e'er 
taught. 


Looking  thro'  the  whole  history,  present 

and  past. 
Of  the  Irish  Law  Church,  from  the  first 

to  the  last; 
Considering    how  strange    its  original 

birth  — 
Such  a  thing  having  never  before  been 

on  earth  — 
How  opposed  to  the  instinct,  the  law 

and  the  force 
Of  nature  and  reason  has  been  its  whole 

course; 
Thro'  centuries  encountering  repugnance, 

resistance. 
Scorn,  hate,  execration  — yet  still  in  ex- 
istence ! 
Considering  all   this,  the  conclusion  he 

draws 
Is  that  Nature  exempts  this  one  Chordi 

from  her  laws  — 
That  Reason,  dumb-foundered,  gives  op 

the  dispute, 
And    before    the    portentous    anomaly 

stands  mute;  — 
That  in  short  't  b  a  Miracle !  — and, 

once  begun. 
And  transmitted  thro*  ages,  from  father 

to  son. 
For  the  honor  of  miracles,  ongkt  to  g» 

on. 

Never  yet  was  conclusion  so  cogent  and 

sound, 
Or  so  fitted  the  Church's  weak  foes  w 

confound. 
For  observe  the  more  low  all  her  ineritf 

they  place. 
The  more  they  make  out  the  miraculous 

case. 
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And  the  more  all  good  Christians  must 

deem  it  profane 
To  disturb  such  a  prodigy's  marvellous 

reign. 

As  for  scriptural  proofs,  he  quite  placed 
beyond  doubt 

That  the  whole  in  the  Apocal3rp8e  may 
be  found  out, 

As  clear  and  well-proved,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  swear, 

/ilk  any  thing  else  has  been  ever  found 
there:  — 

While  the  mode  in  which,  bless  the  dear 
fellow,  he  deals 

With  that  whole  lot  of  vials  and  trum- 
pets and  seals, 

And  the  ease  with  which  vial  on  vial  he 
strings. 

Shows  him  quite  a  first-rate  at  all  these 
sort  of  things. 

So  much  for  theology: — as  for  the  af- 
fairs 

Of  this  temporal  world  —  the  light, 
drawing-room  cares 

And  gay  toils  of  the  toilet,  which,  God 
knows,  I  seek. 

From  no  love  of  such  things,  but  in  hum- 
bleness meek. 

And  to  be,  as  the  Apostle  was,  "  weak 
with  the  weak," 

Thou  wilt  find  quite  enough  (till  I  *m 
somewhat  less  busy) 

In  the  extracts  inclosed,  my  dear  news- 
loving  Lisxy. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

Last  night,  having  naught  more  holy  to 
do. 

Wrote  a  letter  to  dear  Sir  Andrew  Ag- 
new, 

About  the  **  Do-nothing-on-Sunday- 
Oub," 

Which  we  wish  by  some  shorter  name 
to  dub: — 

As  the  use  of  more  vowels  and  conso- 
nants 

Than  a  Christian  on  Sunday  reaily  wants. 

Is  a  grievance  that  ought  to  be  done 
away, 

i^nd  the  Alphabet  left  to  rest,  that  day. 


Stmdnf, 
Sir  Andrew's  answer!  —  but,  shocking 

to  say. 
Being  franked  unthinkingly  yesterday, 
To  the  horror  of  Agnews  yet  unborn. 
It    arrived     on     this    blessed    Sunday 

mom ! !  — 
How    shocking  I  —  the    postman's    self 

cried  **  shame  on  't," 
Seeing  the  immaculate  Andrew*s  name 

on't!! 
What  will    the    Oub  do?  — meet,    no 

doubt. 
T  is  a  matter  that  touches  the  Qass  IV- 

vout, 
And  the   friends  of  the  Sabbath   must 

speak  out« 

Saw  to-day,  at  the  raffle  —  and  saw  it 

with  pain  — 
That  those  stylish  Fitxwigrams  begin  to 

dress  plain. 
Even  gay  little  Sophy  smart  trimmings 

renounces  — 
She  who  long  has  stood  by  me  thro*  all 

sorts  of  flounces, 
And  showed  by  upholding  the   toilet's 

sweet  rites, 
That  we  girls  may  be  Christians  without 

being  frights. 
This,  I  own,  much  alarms  me;  for  tho* 

one  's  religious. 
And  strict  and — all   that,   there  *s  no 

need  to  be  hideous; 
And  why  a  nice  bonnet  should  stand  in 

the  way 
Of  one's  going  to  heaven,  't  is  nU  easy 

to  say. 


Then,  there  's  Gimp,  the  poor  thing  —  • 
if  her  custom  we  drop, 

Pray  what  's  to  become  of  her  soul  and 
her  shop? 

If  by  saints  like  ourselves  no  more  orders 
are  given, 

She  Ml  lose  all  the  interest  she  now  takes 
in  heaven; 

And  this  nice  little  "fire-brand,  pluckt 
from  the  burning," 

May  fall  in  again  at  the  very  next  turn- 
ing. 
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Wtdtutday, 

Mem, — To  write  to  the  India- Mission 

Society ; 
And  send  ^20  —  heavy  tax  upon  piety  I 

Of  all  Indian  luxuries  we  now-a-days 
boast, 

Making  **  G>nipany*s  Christians**  ^  per- 
haps costs  the  most. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  con- 
verts full  grown, 

Having  lived  in  our  faith  mostly  die  in 
their  own^ 

Praying  hard,  at  the  last,  to  some  god 
who,  they  say, 

When  incarnate  on  earth,  used  to  steal 
curds  and  whey.' 

Think,  how  horrid,  my  dear!  —  so  that 
all  's  thrown  away; 

And  (what  is  still  worse)  for  the  rum 
and  the  rice 

They  consumed,  while  believers,  we 
saints  pay  the  price. 

Still  *t  is  cheering  to  find  that  we  do  save 
a  few  — 

The  Report  gives  six  Christians  for  Cun- 
nangcadoo; 

Doorkotchum  reckons  seven,  and  four 
Trevandrum, 

While  but  one  and  a  half  's  left  at  Coo- 
roopadum. 

In  this  last-mentioned  place  't  is  the  bar- 
bers enslave  *em, 

For  once  they  turn  Christians  no  barber 
will  shave  *em.* 

To  atone  for  this  rather  small  Heathen 

amount. 
Some   Papists,   turned    Christians,*  are 

tackt  to  the  account. 

1  The  title  given  by  the  natives  to  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  become  conrerts. 

2  Of  such  relapses  we  find  innumerable  in- 
stances in  the  accounts  of  the  Missionaries. 

3  The  eod  Krishna,  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
the  sod  Vishnu.  "  One  day  [says  the  Bhaga^ 
vataj  Krishna's  play-fellows  complained  to  Ta- 
suda  that  he  had  pilfered  and  ate  their  curds." 

4  "  Roteen  wants  shaving ;  but  the  barber 
here  will  not  do  it.  He  is  run  away  lest  he 
should  be  compelled.  He  says  he  will  not  shave 
Yesoo  Kreest's  people.**  —  A»>/.  Miuian  So- 
ciety^  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

R  In  the  Reports  of  the  Missionaries,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  almost  always  classed  along 


And  tho\  to  catch  Papists,  one  need  B*t 

go  so  far, 
Such  fish  are  worth  hooking,  wherever 

they  are;    . 
And  HOW,  when  so  great  of  such  converts 

the  lack  is, 
On€  Papist  well  caught  is  worth  millions 

ofBlackles. 

Last  night  had  a  dream  so  odd  and  funny. 

I  cannot  resist  recording  it  here.  — 
Methougbt  that  the  Genius  of  Matrimony 

Before  me  stood  with  a  joyous  leer. 
Leading  a  husband  in  each  hand, 
And  both  for  mu,  which  lookt  rather 
queer; — 
One  I  could  perfectly  understand. 
But  why  there  were  two  was  n*t  quite 
so  clear. 
*T  was  meant  however,  I  soon  could  sec. 
To  afford  me  a  choice  —  a  most  excel- 
lent jflan; 
And — who  should  this  brace  of  candi- 
dates be. 
But  Messrs.  O' Mulligan  and  Magan  :— 
A  thing,  I  suppose,  unheard  of  till  then. 
To  dream,  at  once,  of  two  Irishmen !  — 
That  handsome  Magan,  too,  with  wings 
on  his  shoulders 
(For  all  this  past  in  the  realms  of  the 
Blest,) 
And  quite  a  creature  to  dazzle  beholders; 
While  even  O'Mul^^n,  feathered  and 

drest 
As  an  elderly  cherub,  was  looking  his 
best. 
Ah  Liz,  you,  who  know  me,  scarce  can 

doubt 
As  to  which  of  the  two  I  singled  out. 
But  —  awful  to  tell  —  when,  all  in  dread 

Of  losing  so  bright  a  vision's  charms, 
I  graspt  at  Magan,  his  image  fled, 
Like  a  mist,  away,  and  I  found  but  the 
head 
Of  O'Mulligan,  wings  and  all,  in  n-y 
arms! 

with  the  Heathen.  "  I  have  extended  mj  bb<  '. 
[savs  James  Venning,  In  a  Report  for  rSji,]  10 1^ 
Heathen.  Mahome^s,  and  Komaa  CsiboKcs. 
"T..e  Heathen  and  Roman  Catholics  in  tto 
neighborhood  fsays  another  missionary  for  the 
year  i8tx]  are  not  indifferent,  but  whhstaad, 
rather  than  yfald  I9|  tfaa  foroa  of  truth." 
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The  Angel  had  flown  to  some  nest  diTine, 
And  the  elderly  Cherub  alone  was  mine ! 
Hcigho ! —  it  is  certain  that  foolish  Magan 
Either  can't  or  won't  see  that  he  might 

be  the  man; 
And,  perhaps,  dear  —  who  knows?  —  if 

naught  better  befall 
But — O' Mulligan  may  be  the  man,  after 

alL 

N.  B. 

Next  week  mean  to  haTe  my  first  scrip- 
tural rout, 

For  the  special  discussion  of  matters  de- 
vout;— 

Lake  those  soiriest  at  Powerscourt,>  so 
justly  renowned, 

For  the  seal  with  which  doctrine  and 
negus  went  round; 

Those  theology-routs  which  the  pious 
Lord  Roden, 

That  pink  of  Christianity,  first  set  the 
mode  in; 

Where,  blessed  down -pouring !  *  from  tea 
1  nine. 


1  An  sccott&t  of  theM  P6wenocMurt  Coavcr- 
taziones  (under  the  direct  presidency  of  Lord 
Roden).  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  ttffMrat  meetinn,  may  be  found  in  Tk4 
Christian  Htrald  for  Uie  ntonth  of  December, 
i8}3.  The  foUowiog  is  a  SDccimen  of  the  nature 
of  the  questions  submilted  to  the  company :  — 
"  Mondav  EventMe^  Six  *V/ar*,  Stpitmbtr  a4, 
■Sja. "  An  exaimaatioo  into  the  quotations 
given  in  the  New  Testament  from  ibe  Old,  with 
their  connection  and  explanation,  vis.*  etc. — 
H^edmesdmjt.  —  '  Should  we  expect  a  personal 
Antichrist  ?  ami  to  wk»m  teiii  he  bt  tritmled  t ' 
tic.  —  FriiL^.—*  What  light  does  Scripture  throw 
on  present  events,  and  their  moral  character? 
tyhal  is  mxt  to  be  lo0hed/i>r  or  expocttd  f  * "  etc. 

The  rapid  progress  made  at  these  tea-parties 
ii  acttliag  points  of  Scripture,  may  be  judged 
fr  jm  a  paragraph  iu  the  account  given  of  one  of 
their  evenings,  by  The  Christian  Herald:  — 

"  On  Daniel  a  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown, 
and  there  was  some,  f  thinli  not  so  much,  prr- 
hape,  upon  the  Revelations ;  though  particular 
parts  of  it  were  dtsciweed  with  considerable 
accession  c^  knowledge.  There  was  some  very 
intereeUng  inquiry  as  to  the  quotation  of  the  Old 
Testament  In  the  New ;  particuKirly  onthe  point, 
whether  there  was  any  '  aocoaamodation,'  or 
whether  they  were  quoted  according  to  the  mind 
ol  the  Spint  in  the  Old;  this  gave  occasion  to 
soose  very  interesting  development  of  Scripture. 
The  profresa  of  the  Aatkhrittimo  powers  was 
very  fully  discussed.*' 

8  "  About  ei|ht  oVlock  the  Lord  began  to 
pour  down  his  spirit  copiously  upon  us  -  (or  they 
kad  all  by  this  tunc  assembled  in  my  room  fur  the 


The  subjects  lay  all  in  the  Prophecy 

line ;  — 
llien,  supper — and  then,  if  for  topics 

bard  driven, 
From  thence  until  bed-lime  to  Satan  was 

given; 
While  Roden,  deep  read  in  each  topic 

and  tome, 
On  all  subjects  (especially  the  last)  was 

ai  home. 


LETTER  Vn. 

FROM   MISS   FANNY  FUDGE,   TO  HER 

COUSIN,    MISS   KITTY . 

IRREGULAR  ODE. 
Bring  me  the  slumbering  souls  of  flowers, 
While  yet,  beneath  some  northern  sky, 
Ungilt  by  beams,  ungemmed  by  showers. 
They  wait  the  breath  of  summer  hours. 
To  wake  to  light  each  diamond  eye. 
And  let  loose  every  florid  sigh  1 

Bring  me  the  first-bom  ocean  waves. 
From  out  those  deep  primeval  caves. 
Where  from  the  dawn  of  Time  they  *ve 

lain  — 
The  Embryos  op  a  FtrruRB  Main!  — 
Untaught  as  yet,  young  things,  to  speak 

The  language  of  their  Parent  Sea 
(Polyphlysbsean  •  named,  in  Greek), 
Tho*  soon,  too  soon,  in  bay  and  creek. 
Round  startled  isle  and  wondering  peak, 

They  '11  thundex  loud  and  long  as  Ub  1 

Bring  me,  from  Heda's  ioed  abode. 
Young  fires  — 

I  had  got,  dear,  thus  far  in  my  Ode* 
Intending  to  fill  the  whole  page  to  the 

bottom. 
But,  having  invoked  such  a  lot  of  fine 

things. 
Flowers,   billows    and    thunderbolts, 

rainbows  and  wings, 

purpose  of  prayer.  This  down-pouring  con> 
tinucd  till  acK>ut  ten  o'clock." — Letter  frocn 
Mary  ('ampNIl  to  the  Rev.  John  Ompbell,  of 
Row,  (djted  Femic4ry.  April  4.  1830,)  giving  an 
account  of  her  "  ninaikMie  cure." 

3  If  you  guess  what  th»  wovd  moaae,  *t  is 
more  than  I  can  :  — 
I  but  give  *t  as  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Magan. 

F.  F. 
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Did  n*t  know  what  to  do  with  *em,  when 
I  had  got  'em. 

The  truth  is,  my  thoughts  are  too  full,  at 
this  minute, 
Of  Past  MSS.  any  new  ones  to  try. 

This  very  night's  coach  brings  my  des- 
tiny in  it  — 
Decides  the  great  question,  to  live  or 
to  die! 

And,  whether  I  'm  henceforth  immortal 
or  no, 

All  depends  on  the  answer  of  Simpkins 
and  Co.  1 

You  11  think,  love,  I  rave,  so  't  is  best 

ro  let  out 
The  whole  secret,  at  once — I  have 

publisht  a  Booklll 
Yes,  an  actual   Book: — if  the  marvel 

you  doubt, 
You  have  only  in  last  Monday's  Cou- 
rier to  look. 
And  you   '11    find   "This   day  publisht 

by  Simpkins  and  Co. 
A  Romaunt,  in  twelve  Cantos,  entitled 

"Woe  Woe!" 
By  Miss   Fanny  F ,  known  more 

commonly  so  J^." 
This  I  put  that  my  friends  may  n't  be 

left  in  the  dark. 
But  may  guess  at  my  toriHftghy  knowing 

my  mark. 

How  I  managed,  at  last,  thb  great  deed 
to  achieve. 

Is  itself  a  "Romaunt"  which  you  'd 
scarce,  dear,  believe; 

Nor  can  I  just  now,  being  all  in  a  whirl, 

Looking  out  for  the  Magnet,^  explain 
it,  dear  girl. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  half  the  expense 

Of  this  leasehold  of  fame  for  long  cen- 
turies hence  — 

(Tho'  "  God  knows,"  as  aunt  says,  my 
humble  ambition 

Aspires  not  beyond  a  small  Second  Edi- 
tion,) — 

One  half  the  whole  cost  of  the  paper 
and  printing, 

I  Ve  managed,  to  scrape  up,  this  year 
past,  by  stinting 

1  A  day-coach  of  that  same. 


My  own  little  wants  in  gloves,  nbtndi, 

and  shoes. 
Thus  defrauding  the   toilet   to  fit  oil 

the  Muse! 

And  who,  my  dear  Kitty,  would  not 

do  the  same? 
What  's  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  sweet 

breath  of  fame? 
Yards  of    riband   soon   end — but  tbe 

measures  of  rhyme, 
Dipt  in  hues  of  the  rainbow,  stretch 

out  thro*  all  time. 
Gloves  languish   and    fade  away,  pair 

after  pair. 
While  couplets  shine  out,  bat  the  brigbter 

for  wear. 
And  the  dancing-shoe's  gloas  in  an  even- 
ing is  gone. 
While  light-footed  lyrics  thro'  ages  tiip 


The    remaining   expense,  trouble,  risk 

—  and,  alas! 
My  poor  copyright  too — into  other  hands 

pass; 
And  my  friend,  the  Head  Devil  of  the 

"  County  GatetU*' 
(The    only  Mecaenas    I   've  ever  had 

yet). 

He  who  set  up  in  type  my  first  jovemle 

hiys. 
Is  now  set  up  by  them  for  the  rest  o* 

his  days; 
And   while    Gods    (as   my   "Heathen 

Mythology"  says) 
Live  on  naught  but  ambrosia,  kit  lot 

how  much  sweeter 
To  live,  lucky  devil,  on  a  young  lady's 

metre! 

As  for  puffing—  that  first  of  all  litcraiy 

boons. 
And  essential  alike  both  to  bards  and 

balloons, 
As,  unless  well  supplied  with  inflatioo, 

*t  is  found 
Neither  bards  nor  balloons  bodge  an 

inch  from  the  ground;  — 
In  this  respect,  naught  could  more  pfot- 

perous  befall; 
As  my  friend  (for  no   less  this  kind 

imp  can  I  call) 
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Knows    the   whole   world   of    critics  — 

the  hyper$  and  all. 
I  suspect   he  himself,   indeed,   dabbles 

in  rhyme, 
Which,  for  imps  diabolic,  is  not  the  first 

time; 
As   I  Ve   heard   uncle   Bob  say,   't  was 

known  among  Gnostics, 
That   the  Devil   on  Two  Sticks  was  a 

devil  at  Acrostics. 


But  hark  I  there  's  the  Magnet  just  dasht 

in  from  Town  — 
How   my  heart,   Kitty,   beats!    I   shall 

surely  drop  down. 
That    awful     Court    Journal    Gazette ^ 

Athenaum^ 
All  full  of  my  book  —  I  shall  sink  when 

I  see  *em. 
And    then   the    great    point  —  whether 

Simpkins  and  Co. 
Are  actually  pleased  with  their  bargain 

or  no !  — 

Fiv0^cUck, 

All    *8    delightful  —  such     praises!  —  I 

really  fear 
That  this  poor  little  head  will  turn  giddy, 

my  dear, 
I  've  but   time   now   to   send  you   two 

exquisite  scraps  — 
All  the  rest  by  the  Magnet,  on  Monday, 

perhaps. 

FROM  THE   "MORNING   POST." 

'T  is  known  that  a  certain  distinguisht 

physician 
Prescribes,  for  dyspepsia ^  a  course  of 

light  reading; 
And  Rhymes  by  young  Ladies,  the  first, 

fresh  edition 
(Ere  critics  have  injured   their  powers 

of  nutrition,) 
Are  he  thinks,  for  weak  stomachs,  the 

best  sort  of  feeding. 
Satires   irritate  —  love-songs   are    found 

calorific; 
But  smooth,  female  sonnets  be  deems 

a  specific, 
And,  if  taken  at  bed-time,  a  sure  sop- 
orific. 


Among  works  of  this  land,   the  most 

pleasing  we  know. 
Is  a  volume  just  published  by  Simpkins 

and  Co., 
Where  all  such  ingredients  —  the  flowery, 

the  sweet, 
And  the  gently  narcotic  —  are  mixt  per 

receipt. 
With   a   hand   so  judicious,  we  *ve   no 

hesitation 
To  say  that  —  'bove  all,  for  the  young 

generation  — 
'T  is  an  elegant,  soothing  and  safe  prep- 
aration. 

A^ota  bene  -^  for  readers,  whose  object  *s 

to  sleepy 
And  who  read,  in  their  nightcaps,  the 

publishers  keep 
Good   fire-proof   binding,  which   comes 

very  cheap. 

ANBCDOTB  —  FROM  THB   **  COURT 
JOURNAL." 

T'other  night,  at  the  Countess  of  •••  *s 
rout. 

An  amusing  event  was  much  whispered 
about. 

It  was  said  that  Lord ,  at  the  Coun- 
cil, that  day, 
Had,  more  than  once,  jumpt  from  his 
his  seat,  like  a  rocket, 

And  flown  to  a  comer,  where  —  heedless, 
they  say, 

How  the  country's  resources  were  squan- 
dered away  — 
He   kept  reading  some  papers  he  'd 
brought  in  his  pocket. 

Some    thought    them    despatches    from 
Spain  or  the  Turk, 
Others  swore   they  brought  word  we 
had  lost  the  Mauritius; 

But  it  turned  out  *l  was  only  Miss  Fudge's 
new  work, 
Which    his    Lordship   devoured   with 
such  zeal  expeditious  — 

Messrs.  Simpkins  and  Co.,  to  avoid  all 
delay. 

Having  sent  it  in  sheets,  that  his  Lord- 
ship might  say. 

He   had    distanced   the   whole   reading 
world  by  a  dayl 
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LETTER  VIII. 

FROM   BOB  FUDGE,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  REV. 
MORTIMER  O'MULLIGAN. 

Tutselajt  eveniftg. 
I  MUCH  regret,  dear  Reverend  Sir, 

I  could  not  come  to  •  •  ♦  to  meet  you; 
But  this  curst  gout  won't  let  me  stir  — 
Even  now  I  but  by  proxy  greet  you; 
As  this  vile  scrawl,  whatever  its  sense  is, 
Owes  all  to  an  amanuensis. 
Most  other  scourges  of  disease 
Reduce  men  to  txtremities — 
But  gout  won't  leave  one  even  that. 

From  all  my  sister  writes,  I  see 
That  you  and  I  will  quite  agree. 
I  'm  a  plain  man  who  speak  the  truth. 

And  trust  you  Ml  think  me  not  uncivil, 
When  I  declare  that  from  my  youth 

I  Ve  wisht  your  country  at  the  devil : 
Nor  can  I  doubt  indeed  from  all 

I  *ve  heard  of  your  high  patriot  fame  — 
From  every  word  your  lips  let  fall  — 

That  you  most  truly  wish  the  same. 
It  plagues  one's  life  out  —  thirty  years 
Have  I  had  dinning  in  my  ears, 

**  Ireland   wants   this    and    that    and 
t'  other,** 
And  to  this  hour  one  nothing  hears 

But  the  same  vile,  eternal  bother. 
While,   of    those   countless    things   she 

wanted. 
Thank  God,  but  little  has  been  granted. 
And  even  that  little,  if  we  're  men 
And  Britons,  we  '11  have  back  again ! 

I  really  think  that  Catholic  question 
Was  what  brought  on  my  indigestion; 
And  still  each  year,  as  Popery* s  curse 
Has  gathered  round  us,  I  've  got  worse; 
Till  even  my  pint  of  port  a  day 
Can't  keep  the  Pope  and  bile  away. 
And  whereas,  till  the  Catholic  bill, 
I  never  wanted  draught  or  pill. 
The  settling  of  that  cursed  question 
Has  quite  »Msettled  my  digestion. 


Look   what   has  happened   since  — 

Elect 
Of  all  the  bores  of  every  sect, 
The  chosen  triers  of  men's  patience. 
From  all  the  Three  Denominations, 


the 


Let  loose  upon  us;  —  even  Quakers 
Turned  into  speechers  and  law-makers. 
Who  *11  move  no  question,  stiff -rum  pt 

elves. 
Till  first  the  Spirit  moves  themselves; 
And   whose   shrill  Yeas   and   Nays,    in 

chorus, 
Conquering  our  Ayes  and  Noes  sonorous, 
Will  soon  to  death's  own  slumber  snore 

us. 
Then,  too,  those  Jews !  —  I  really  sicken 

To  think  of  such  abomination; 
Fellows,  who  won't  eat  ham  with  chicken. 

To  legislate  for  this  great  nation !  — 
Depend  upon't,  when  once  they  've  sway. 
With  rich  old  Goldsmid  at  the  hcatl 
o'  them, 
The  Excise  laws  will  be  done  away. 
And  firrwwcise  ones  past  instead  o' 
them! 

In  short,  dear  sir,  look  where  one  will, 
Things  all  go  on  so  devilish  ill, 
That,  'pon  my  soul,  I  rather  fear 

Our  reverend  Rector  may  be  right. 
Who  tells  me  the  Millennium  's  near; 
Nay,  swears  he  knows  the  very  year. 
And  regulates  hb  leases  by  *t ;  — 
Meaning    their    terms   should   end,   no 

doubt. 
Before  the  world's  own  lease  is  out. 
He  thinks  too  that  the  whole  thing  's 

ended 
So  much  more  soon  than  was  intended,  • 
Purely  to  scourge  those  men  of  sin 
Who  brought  the  accurst  Reform  Bill  in.* 

However,  let 's  not  yet  despair; 

Tho*  Toryism  *s  eclipst,  at  present. 
And  —  like  myself,  in  this  old  chair  — 

Sits  in  a  state  by  no  means  pleasant; 
Feet  crippled  —  hands,  in  luckless  hour, 
Disabled  of  their  grasping  power ; 
And  all  that  rampant  glee,  which  revelled 
In  this  world's   sweets,  bc-duUed,  be- 
deviled— 

1  This  appears  to  have  been  the  optnkMi  alao 
of  an  eloquent  writer  in  the  Mominf  Waick, 
"  One  great  object  of  Christ's  second  Advent,  as 
the  Man  and  aa  the  King  of  the  Jews,  is  to  /m. 
uh  the  Kings  who  do  not  acknowledge  thai  their 
authority  is  derived  from  him,  and  rmko  smtmii  t» 
U  from  thai  mamyJUadtd  monster,  Mr 
Na  X.,  p.  37; 
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Vet,  tho'  condemned  to  frisk  no  more. 

And  both  in  Chair  of  Penxince  set, 
There  's  somelhing  tells  me,  all 's  not  o^er 

With  Toryism  or  Bobby  yet; 
That  the',  between  us,  I  allow 
We  've  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  now; 
Tho*  curst  Reform  and  coUhicum 
Have  made  us  both  look  deuced  glum. 
Yet  still,  in  spite  of  Grote  and  Gout, 
Again  we  '11  shine  triumphant  out  1 

Yes  —  back  again  shall  come,  egad. 
Our  tarn  for  sport,  my  reverend  lad. 
And  then,  O*  Mulligan  —  oh  then, 
When  mounted  on  our  nags  again. 
You,  on  your  high-flown  Kosinante, 
Bedizened  out,  like  Show-Gallantee 
(Glitter  great  from  sul)stance  scanty);  — 
While  I,  Bob  Fudge,  Esquire,  shall  ride 
Your  faithful  Sancho,  by  your  side; 
Then  —  talk  of  tilts  and  tournaments  1 
Dam*me,  we  Ml  — 

'Squire  Fudge^s  clerk  presents 
To  Reverend  Sir  his  compliments; 
Is  grieved  to  say  an  accident 
Has  just  occurred  which  will  prevent 
The  Squire  —  tho*  now  a  little  better  — 
From  Boishing  this  present  letter. 
Just    when    he   'd    got    to    •*  Dam* me, 

we  *ir'  — 

His  Honor,  full  of  martial  zeal, 
Graspt  at  his  crutch,  but  not  being  able 
To  keep  his  balance  or  hLs  hold. 
Tumbled,  both  self   and  crutch,  and 
rolled. 
Like  ball  and  bat,  beneath  the  table. 

All  *s  safe — the  table, chair  and  crutch ;  — 
Nothing,  thank  God,  is  broken  much. 
But  the  Squire*s  head,  which  in  the  fall 
Got  bumped  considi-rably  —  that  's  all. 
At  this  no  great  alarm  we  feel. 
As  the  Squlre*s  head  can  bear  a  deal. 

H'tdntsdity  mtfrnitig^. 

Squire    much   the    same  —  head    rather 

light  — 
Raved  about  *«  Barbers'  Wigs  "  all  night. 

Our  housekeeper,  old  Mrs  Griggs, 
Suspects    that    he    mennt     •*  iKirbarotis 
Whigs.'* 


LETTER   IX. 

FROM   LARRY  0*BRANIGAN,  TO  HIS  WIFE 
JUDY. 

As  it  was  but  last  week  that  I  slnt  you  a 

lelther. 
You  *ll  wondher,  dear  Judy,  what  this 

is  about ; 
And,  throth,  it  ^s  a  letther  myself  would 

like  belthcr. 
Could  I  manage  to  lave  the  contints  of 

it  out ; 
For  sure,  if  it  makes  even  ttu  onaisy. 
Who  takes  things  quiet,  *t  will   dhrive 

you  crazy. 

Oh !   Judy,  that  riverind  Murthagh,  bad 

scran  to  him ! 
That  e'er    I   should   come   to  've   been 

sarvant-man  to  him. 
Or  so  far  demane  the  O'Branigan  blood. 
And  my  Aunts,  the  Diluvians  (whom  not 

even  the  Flood 
Was  able  to  wash  away  clane  from  the 

earth)! 
As  to  sarvc  one  whose  name,  of  mere 

yesther day's  birth, 
Can  no  more  to  a  great  O,  bi/ort  it,  pur- 
tend. 
Than  mine  can  to  wear  a  great  Q  at  its 

cnJ. 

But  that  's  now  all  over  —  last  night  I 

gev  warnin'. 
And,  masth'r  as  he  is,  will  discharge  him 

this  mornin*. 
The  thief  of  the  world !  —  but  it  's  no 

use  balraggin*;*  — 
All  I  know  is.  I  'd  fifty  times  rather  be 

draggin' 
Ould   ladies  up  hill  to   the   ind  of   my 

days, 

Than  with  Murthagh  to  rowl  in  a  chaise, 
at  my  aise, 

1  "  I  aun  of  rour  Patnarrlw.I.  a  brmnch  of  o«« 
of  vour  antcdiiuvuio  fainilie«  —  fellows  that  the 
FIcvhI  could    not   «A»b    away,"  —  CoNchfeva, 

2  To  hairaf  \%  to  ahu%e  —  Mr.  I-oveT  makes 
it  hiilivr.tf,  and  he  \-^  huh  authoritv  r  but  if  I  re- 
nM:nil>er  ritchtly,  C  uiran  io  his  national  stones 
used  to  employ  the  word  as  at>ove.  —  See  Lover's 
Dt«>st  amusinc  and  Kcauinely  Irish  work,  tb« 
•'  LcgLuds  aitd  Stories  of  Irelaod." 
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And  be  forced  to  discind  thro'  the  same 

dirly  ways. 
Arrah,  sure,  if  I  M  heerd  where  he  last 

showed  his  phiz, 
I  *d  have  known  what  a  quare  sort  of 

monsther  he  is; 
For,  by  gor,  *t  was  at  Exether  Change, 

sure  enough. 
That   himself  and   his   other  wild  Irish 

showed  off; 
And  it  's  pity,  so  't  is,  that  they  had  n*t 

got  no  man 
Who  knew  the  wild  crathurs  to  act  as 

their  showman  — 
Sayin%  ''  Ladies  and  Gintlemen,  plaze 

to  take  notice, 
**  How  shlim  and  how  shieek  this  black 

animaPs  coat  is; 
**  All  by  raison,  we  *re  towld,  that  the 

nathur  o'  the  baste 
"  Is  to  change  its  coat  once  in  its  lifetime, 

at  laste; 
**  And  such  objiks,  in  our  counthry,  not 

bein*  common  ones, 
•'Are  bought  up^  as  this  was,  by  way  of 

Fine  Nomenons. 
"  In  regard  of  its  name —  why,  in  throth, 

I  'm  consarned 
'*To  differ  on  this  point  so  much  with 

the  Larned, 
•*Who  call  it  a  *  MortAimtr^^  whereas 

the  craythur 
**  Is  plainly  a  *  Murthagh,'  by  name  and 

by  nathur.* * 

This  is  how  I  'd  have  towld  them  the 

rights  of  it  all, 
Had  /  been  their  showman  at  Exether 

Hall  — 
Not  forget  tin*  that  othe%  great  wondher 

of  Airin 
(Of  the  owld  bitther  breed  which  they 

call  Prosbetairin), 
The  famed  Daddy  Coke  —  who,  by  gor, 

I  *d  have  shown  *em 
As  proof  how  such  bastes  may  be  tamed, 

when  you  *ve  thrown  *em 
A  good  frindly  sop  of  the  rale  J^aigin 

Donem,^ 


1  Lany  eyidently  means  the  Reghtm  Donnm  ; 
—  a  sum  contribated  by  the  rovemment  annually 
to  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Ireland. 


But   throth,  I  've   no  laisure  just  now, 

Judy  dear. 
For  any  thing,  barrin*  our  own  doings 

here, 
And  the  cursin*  and  dammin*  and  thuo- 

d*rin*  like  mad, 
We  Papists,  God  help  us,  from  Murthagfa 

have  had. 
He  says  we  *re  all  murtberers — divil  t 

bit  less  — 
And  that  even  our  priests,  when  we  go 

to  confess, 
Give  us  lessons  in  murthering  and  wish 

us  success ! 

When  axed  how  he  daared,  by  tongue  or 
by  pen. 

To  belie,  in  this  way,  seven  millions  of 
men. 

Faith,  he  said  *t  was  all  towld  him  by 
•  Docthor  Den ! « 

"And  who  the  divil 's  ^^"  was  the 
question  that  flew 

From  Chrishtian  to  Chrishtian  —  but  not 
a  sowl  knew. 

While  on  went  Murthagh,  in  iligaot 
style, 

Blasphaming  us  Cath*lics  all  the  while, 

As  a  pack  of  desaivers,  parjurers,  vil- 
lains, 

All  the  whole  kit  of  the  aforesaid  mil- 
lions,' — 

Yourself,  dear  Judy,  as  well  as  the  rest, 

And  the  innocent  craythur  that  '$  at  your 
breast, 

All  rogues  together,  in  word  and  deed, 

Owld  Den  our  insthructor  and  Sin  oar 
creed  1 

When  axed  for  his  proofs  again  and  again, 
Divil  an  answer  he  M  give  but  Docthor 

Den. 
Could  n't  he  call  into  coort  some  A'wV 

men? 

2  Correctly,  Dens  —  Larry  not  being  very  par- 
ticular in  his  nomenclature. 

3  "  The  deeds  of  darkness  which  are  reduced 
to  horrid  practice  over  the  drunken  debau^  « 
the  midnight  assassin  are  debated.. in  prinapk. 
in  the  sober  momine  relieious  conferences  of  the 


in  the  sober  morning  religious  conferences  of  t 
priests.'*  — ^'AwrA  of  tht  Rtv.  Mr^M^Ghse.-- 
'•  The  character  of  the  Irish  people  Hf^'^^J^t 
that  thev  are  given  to  lying  and  to  acts  cf  theft. 
—  S/tgck  of  ikt  Rn.  Rtbtrt  Dmfy. 
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"  No,  thank  you  **  —he  M  stick  to  Doc- 

ihor  Den  — 
An  ould  gintleman  dead  a  century  or 

two, 
Who  all  about  us^  live  Catholics,  knew; 
And  of  coorse  was  more  handy,  to  call 

in  a  hurry, 
Than   Docthor   Mac   Hale  or  Docthor 

Murray ! 

But,  throth,  it  *s  no  case  to  be  jokin' 

upon, 
Tho*  myself,  from  bad  habits,  is  makin* 

it  one. 
Even  youy  had  you  witnessed  his  grand 

diroactherics, 
Which  actially  threw  one  owld  maid  in 

hysterics  — 
Or,  och!    had  you  heerd  such  a  purty 

remark  as  his, 
That  Papists  are  only  **  Humanity*!  car^ 

casses, 
«« I^istrH  "  —  but,  by  dad,  I  'm  afearcd  I 

can't  give  it  ye  — 
*'^is<H  from   the   sepulchre  of — inac- 
tivity ; 
*•  And^  like  owld  corpses^  dug  up  from 

antikityt 
«*  Wandrin'   about  in   all  sorts  of  in- 

ikity!  r'^-- 
Even  you,  Judy,  true  as  you  are  to  the 

Owld  Light, 
Would  have  laiight,  out  and  out,  at  this 

iligant  flight 
Of  that  figure  of  speech  called  the  Blath- 

eruinskite. 
As  for  me,  tho'  a  funny  thought  now  and 

then  came  to  me. 
Rage  got  the  betther  at  last  —  and  small 

blame  to  me  I 
60,  slapping  my  thigh,  <*  by  the  Powers 

of  Delf,'» 


1  *•  Bat  ibe  (Popery)  U  no  loncer  the  tenatU 
0f  the  M^Mlckrt  if  mactivity.  She  has  coroe 
fmok  the  buiial-uUce,  walking  forth  a  monster, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  evil  had  cumipted  the  carcass 
^  her  deparUd  k$$manHy ;  noxious  and  noi- 
aone,  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  dismay  to  all 
wbo  ase  not  lemgmed  with  her  in  int^mty.*"  — 
Report  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  Speech,  June 
ao,-  in  the  Record  Newspaper. 

We  may  well  ask,  after  readinc  this  ami  other 
•och  reverend  ravings,  "  ^ms  dtioiuu  ^mm  etmme 
tU  hec  rtUimus  egettat  f  " 


Says  I  bow  Idly  *'  I  Ml  make  a  noration 

myself." 
And  with   that   up  I  jumps  —  but,  my 

darlint,  the  minit 
I  cockt  up  my  head,  divil  a  sinse  re- 
mained in  it. 
Tho%  saited,  I  could  have  got  beautiful 

on. 
When  I  tuk  to  my  legs,  faith,  the  gab 

was  all  gone :  — 
Which   was    odd,   for    us,   Pats,   who, 

whatever  we  've  a  hand  in. 
At  laste  in  our  legs  show  a  sthrong  under- 

standin\ 

Howsumdever,    dctarmined    the    chaps 

should  pursaive 
What  I  thought  of  their  doin*s,  before  I 

tuk  lave, 
"In  regard  of  all  that,'*  says  I  — there 

I  stopt  short  — 
Not  a  word  more  would  come,  tho*  I 

shtrugglcd  hard  for  't. 
So,  shnapping  my  fingers  at  what  *s  called 

the  Chair, 
And  the  owld  Lord  (or  Lady,  I  believe) 

that  sat  there  — 
•*  In  regard  of  all  that,"  says  I  bowldly 

again  — 
••To  owld  Nick  I  pitch  Mortimer -^ <»W 

Docthor  Den;"  — 
Upon  which  the  whole  company  cried 

out  ••  Amen;" 
And  myself  was  in  hopes  *t  was  to  what 

/  had  said, 
But,  by  gor,  no  such  thing  —  they  were 

not  so  well  bred : 
For,  *t  was  all  to  a  prayer  Murthagh  just 

had  read  out. 
By  way  of  fit  finish  to  job  so  devout; 
That  is  —  afiAer  well  damning  one  half 

the  community. 
To  pray  God  to  keep  all  in  pace  an'  in 

unity  1 

This  is  all  I  can  shtuf!  in  this  letther, 

tho'  plinty 
Of  news,  faith,  I  've  got  to  fill  more  — 

if  't  was  twinty. 
But   I  '11  add,  on   the  outside^  a   line, 

should  I  need  it, 
(Writin'    ••Private"   upon  it,  that   no 

one  may  read  it,) 
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To  tell  you  how  Mortimer  (as  the  Saints 

chrishten  him) 
Bears  the  big  shame  of  his  sarvant^s  dis- 

misshin'  him. 

(  Private  outside, ) 

Just  come  from  his  riv'rence  — the  job  is 

all  done  — 
By  the  powers,  I  Ve  discharged  him  as 

sure  as  a  gun  ! 
And  now,  Judy  dear,  what  on  earth  I  'm 

to  do 
With   myself    and   my   appetite  —  both 

good  as  new  — 
Without  even    a  single   traneen  in   my 

pocket. 
Let  alone  a  good,  dacent  pound -starlin', 

to  stock  it  — 
Is  a  myshtVy  I  lave  to  the  One  that  's 

above, 
Who  takes  care  of  us,  dissolute  sowls, 

when  hard  dhrove ! 


LETTER  X. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MORTIMER  0*MULUGAN, 
TO  THE  REV. . 

These    few   brief    lines,   my   reverend 

friend. 
By  a  safe,  private  hand  I  send 
(  Fearing  lest  some  low  Catholic  wag 
Should  pry  into  the  Letter-bag), 
To  tell  you,  far  as  pen  can  dare 
How  we,  poor  errant  martyrs,  fare; — 
Martyrs,  not  quite  to  fire  and  rack. 
As  Saints  were,  some  few  ages  back, 
But  —  scarce  less  trying  in  its  way  — 
To  laughter,  whereso'er  we  stray; 
To  jokes,  which  Providence  mysterious 
Permits  on  men  and  things  so  serious, 
Lowering   the   Church   still   more   each 

minute. 
And  — injuring  our  preferment  in  it. 

Just  think,  how  worrying  ^t  is,  my  friend. 
To  find,  where'er  our  footsteps  bend. 
Small   jokes,   like  squibs,   around   us 
whizzing; 
And  bear  the  eternal  torturing  play 
Of  that  great  engine  of  our  day, 

Unknown   to  the  Inquisition — quiz- 
zing! 


I  Your  man  of  thumb-screws  and  of  racks 
Aimed  at  the  body  their  attacks; 
But  modern  torturers,  more  refined, 
Work  their  machinery  on  the  mituL 
Had  St.  Sebastian  had  the  luck 

With  me  to  be  a  gotlly  rover, 
Instead  of  arrows,  he  *d  be  stuck 

With  stings  of  ridicule  all  over; 
And  poor  St.  Lawrence  who  was  killed 
By  being  on  a  gridiron  grilled, 
Had  he  but  shared  my  errant  lot. 
Instead  of  grill  on  gridiron  hot, 
A  moral  roasting  would  have  got. 
Nor  should  I  (trying  as  all  this  is) 

Much  heed  the  suffering  or  the  shame — 
As,  like  an  actor,  t$sed  to  hisses, 

I  long  have  known  no  other  fame. 
But  that  (as  I  may  own  to^^M, 
Tho'  to  the  world  it  would  not  do,) 
No  hope  appears  of  fortune's  beams 
Shining  on  any  of  my  schemes; 
No  chance  of  something  more  fer  ann. 
As  supplement  to  Kellyman ; 
No  prospect  that,  by  fierce  abuse 
Of  Ireland,  I  shall  e'er  induce 
The  rulers  of  this  thinking  nation 
To  rid  us  of  Emancipation; 
To  forge  anew  the  severed  chain. 
And  bring  back  Penal  Laws  again. 

Ah  happy  time !  when  wolves  and  priests 
Alike  were  hunted,  as  wild  beasts; 
And  five  pounds  was  the  price,  /»^he»d. 
For  bagpng  either^  live  or  dead;'  — 
Tho'    oft,    we're    told,    one   outlawed 

brother 
Saved  cost,  by  eating  up  t^  other. 
Finding    thus  all    those  schemes   and 

hopes 
I  built  upon  my  flowers  and  tropes 
All  scattered,  one  by  one,  away, 
As  flashy  and  unsound  as  they. 
The    question   comes  —  what  '$  to  be 

done? 
And  there  's  but  one  course  left  w^  — 

one. 
Heroes,  when  tired  of  war's  alarms. 
Seek  sweet  repose  in  Beauty's  arms. 

1  "  Amon^  other  amiaiblc  enactments  ^^^"^ 
the  Catholics  at  this  period  (t64g),  the  P"«*jJ 
five  pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  Ro"'** 
priest  —  beine  exactlv  the  same  sunt  otfeiea^of 
the  same  l^nalators  tor  the  head  of  a  wolf.  " 
Memoirs  o/Ca^ain  Rock,  book  i.,  chap,  ia 
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The  weary  Day-God*s  last  retreat  it 
The  breast  of  silvery -footed  Thetis; 
And  mine,  as  mighty  Love  *s  my  judge, 
Shall  be  the  arms  of  rich  Miss  Fudge  ! 

Start     not,     my    friend^  —  the     tender 

scheme. 
Wild  tod  romantic  tho'  it  seem. 
Beyond  a  parson's  fondest  dream. 
Vet  shines,  too,  with  those  golden  dyes, 
S<)  pleasing  to  a  parson's  eyes  — 
That  only  gilding  which  the  Muse 
Can  not  around  her  sons  diffuse;  — 
Which,  whencesoever  6ows  its  bliss, 
From  wealthy  Miss  or  benefice. 
To  Mortimer  indifferent  is. 
So  he  can  only  make  it  hu. 
There  is  but  one  slight  damp  I  see 
Upon  this  scheme's  felicity, 
And  that  is,  the  fair  heroine's  claim 
That  I  shall  take  her  family  name. 
To  this  (tho'  it  may  look  henpeckt), 
I  can't  quite  decently  object, 
Having  myself  long  chosen  to  shine 
Conspicuous  in  the  alias  ^  line; 
So  that  henceforth,  by  wife's  decree, 

(For    Biddy   from    this    point   won't 
budge ) 
Your  old  friend's  new  address  must  be 

The  KeTK  ^f or  timer  O*  Fudf^e  — 
The  "O  "  being  kept,  that  all  may  see 
We  're  both  of  ancient  family. 

Such, friend,  nor  need  the  fact  amaze  you. 
My  paNic  life's  calm  Euthanasia. 
Thus  bid  I  long  farewell  to  all 
The  freaks  of  Exeter's  old  Hall  — 
Freaks,  in  grimace,  its  apes  exceeding. 
And  rivalling  its  bears  in  breeding. 
Farewell,     the     platform     filled     with 

preachers  — 
The   prayer   given   out,   as   grace,*    by 

speechers, 

1  la  the  first  edition  of  hit  Dictionary,  Dr. 
Johnson  very  sig'iificanilv  exemplified  the  meAti- 
in?  of  the  word  '* alias"  oy  the  instance  of  M.il- 
Ict.  the  poet,  who  had  exchanged  for  this  more 
refined  name  his  original  Scotch  patronymic, 
Mdloch.  "What  otk^r  proofs  he  gave  [jwys 
Johnson]  of  disrespect  to  his  native  country,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  was  remarked  of  him  that  he 
WIS  the  only  Scot  wh  >m  Scotchmen  did  not 
commend."  —  Life  of  MaiUt. 

2  *'  I  think  I  am  acting  in  unison  with  the 
f  .'elings  of  a  Meeting  assembled  fur  this  toltmn 


Ere    they    cut    up    their    fellow-crea* 

tures: — 
Farewell  to  dead  old  Dens's  volumes. 
And,  scarce  less  dead,  old  Standard's 

columns: — 
From  each  and  all  I  now  retire. 
My  task,  henceforth,  as  spouse  and  sire. 
To  bring  up  little  filial  Fudges, 
To  be  M.P.s,  and  Peers,  and  Judges  — 
Parsons  I  'd  add  too,  if  alas ! 
There  yet  were  hope  the  Church  could 

pass 
The  gulf  now  oped  for  hers  and  her. 
Or  long  survive  what  Exeter  — 
Both  Hall  and  Bishop,  of  that  name  — 
Have  done  to  sink  her  reverend  fame. 
Adieu,    dear   friend  —  you'll   oft    bear 

from  me. 
Now  I'm  no  more  a  travelling  drudge; 
Meanwhile  I  sign  (that  you  may  judge 
How  well  the  surname  will  become  roe) 
Yours  truly, 

Mortimer  O'Fudgb. 

LETTER  XI. 

FROM  PATRICK  MAG  AN,    ESQ.,   TO  TH« 

REV.    RICHARD   . 

,  IreUtmd, 

Dear  Dick — just  arrived  at  my  own 

humble  gite^ 
I  enclose  you,  poftt>haste,  the  account,  all 

complete. 
Just   arrived,  per  express,   of   our  late 

noble  feat. 

I  Extract  from  the  **  County  Gazette,"'] 
This  place  is  getting  gay  and  full  again. 

Last   week    was    married,     **  in    the 
Lord," 
The  Reverend  Mortimer  O' Mulligan, 

Preacher,  in  Irish,  of  the  Word» 
(He,  who  the  Lord's    force    lately  led 

on  — 
Exeter  Hall  his  Arwtf.;4-gcddon,)' 

object,  when  I  call  on  the  Rev.  Doctor  Hollo- 
>»  n-  to  open  it  by  prayer."  — ^>«irt  A  of  Lord 
Kenyon. 

3  The  rectory  which  the  Rev.  g«nt]«inan 
h  >lds  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Arm^ii^k  !  —  a 
most  rcnvarkable  coincidence  — and  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  ol  certain  expounders  of  the 

Apo^^lypsc. 
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THE  FUDGES  IN  ENGLAND. 


To  Miss  B.  Fudge  of  Pisgah  Place, 
One  of  the  chosen,  as  "heir  of  grace," 
And  likewise  heiress  of  Phil.  Fudge, 
Esquire,  defunct,  of  Orange  Lodge. 

Same    evening.    Miss    F.    Fudge,    'tis 
hinted  — 
Niece  of  the  above,  (whose  **  Sylvan 
Lyre," 
In  our  Gazette y  last  week,  we  printed), 

Eloped  with  Pat.  Magan,  Esquire. 
The  fugitives  were  trackt,  some  time. 
After  they  *d  left  the  Aunt's  abode, 
By  scraps  of  paper,  scrawled  with  rhyme, 
Found    strewed    along   the   Western 
road;  — 
Some  of  them,  ci-devant  curl-papers. 
Others,  half  burnt  in  lighting  tapers. 
This  clew,  however,  to  their  flight. 

After  some  miles  was  seen  no  more; 
And,  from  inquiries  made  last  night. 
We  find   they  've  reached   the  Irish 
shore. 

Every  word  of  it  true,  Dick  —  the  escape 
from  Aunt's  thrall  — 

Western  road  —  lyric  fragments — curl- 
papers and  all. 

My  sole  stipulation,  ere  linkt  at  the  shrine 

(As  some  balance  between  Fanny's  nuni" 
bers  and  mine). 

Was  that,  when  we  were  one^  she  must 
give  up  the  Nine; 

Nay,  devote  to  the  Gods  her  whole  stock 
of  MS. 

With  a  vow  never  more  against  prose  to 
transgress. 

This  she  did,  like  a  heroine; — smack 
went  to  bits 

The  whole  produce  sublime  of  her  dear 
little  wits  — 

Sonnets,  elegies,  epigrams,  odes,  canto- 
nets — 

Some  twisted  up  neatly,  to  form  allu' 
mettes, 

Some  turned  inio papillotes,  worthy  to  rise 


And  enwreathe  Berenice's  bright  locks 

in  the  skies! 
While  the  rest,  honest  Larry  (who  's 

now  in  my  pay). 
Begged,  as  '*  lover  of  po'thry^*^  to  read 

on  the  way. 

Having  thus  of  life's  poetry  dared  to  dis- 
pose, 

How  we  now,  Dick,  shall  manage  to  get 
thro'  xX.'sprosey 

With  such  slender  materials  for  style^ 
Heaven  knows! 

But  —  I  *m  called  off  abruptly  —  another 
Express ! 

What  the  deuce  can  it  mean?  — I  'm 
alarmed,  I  confess. 

P.S. 

Hurrah,  Dick,  hurrah,  Dick,  ten  thou- 
sand hurrahs! 

I  'm  a  happy,  rich  dog  to  the  end  of  my 
days. 

There  —  read  the  good  news  —  and 
while  glad,  for  my  sake, 

That  Wealth  should  thus  follow  in  Love's 
shining  wake. 

Admire  also  the  moral — that  he,  the 
sly  elf. 

Who  has  fudged  all  the  world,  should  be 
now  fudged  himself! 

EXTRACT  FROM  LBTTBR  ENCLOSED. 

With  pain  the  mournful  news  I  write. 
Miss  Fudge's  uncle  died  last  night ; 
And  much  to  mine  and  friends'  surprise. 
By  will  doth  all  his  wealth  devise  — 
Lands,  dwellings  —  rectories  likewise  — 
To  his   "beloved    grand-niece,"    Miss 

Fanny, 
Leaving  Miss  Fudge  herself,  who  many 
Long  years  hath  waited  —  not  a  penny ! 
Have  notified  the  same  to  latter. 
And  wait  instructions  m  the  matter. 

For  self  and  partners,  etc 
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A  Broken  Cake,  with  Honey  Sweet,  51. 
Address,  Occasional,  for  the  Openiog  ci  the  New 

Theatre  of  St.  Stephen,  5S1. 
Advertisement,  644. 
After  the  Battle,  181. 
An,  Yoath  and,  26a. 
Aiarnung  Intelligence,  636. 
Akiphron  r  a  Fragment,  35a. 
Letter  I.  From  Alciphron  at  Alexandria  to 
Qeon  at  Athens,  152. 
II.   From  the  Same  to  the  Same,  354. 

III.  From  the  Same  to  the  Same.  lA 

IV.  From  Orcus,  High  Priest  of  Mem> 

phis,  to  Dedus,  the   Pnetorian 
Prefect,  364. 
All  In  the  Family  Way,  591. 
All  That*8  Bright  must  Fade,  aax. 
Almighty  God,  346. 
Alone  in  Crowds  to  wander  on,  115. 
Alps,  the  Boy  of  the,  177. 
Amatory  Colloquy  between  Bank  and  Gorem- 

ment,  5^5. 
Anacreon,  Odes  of,  13. 

I.   I  saw  the  Smiling  Bard  of  Pleasure, 
«3- 
II.  Give  Me  the  Harp  of  Epic  Song.  13. 

III.  Listen  to  the  Muse*s  Lyre,  14. 

IV.  Vulcan  1   hear  Your  Glorious  Task, 

V.  Sculptor,    wouldst    Thou   glad    my 

Soul,  14. 
VI.  As  Late  I  sought  the  Spangled  Bow- 

ers,  15. 
VII.  The  Women  tell  Me  Every  Day,  15. 
VIII.   I  care  not  for  the  Idle  State,  16. 
IX.   I  pray  Thee,  by  the  Gods  Above,  16. 

X.   How  am  I  to  punish  Thee,  17. 
XI.  *«Tell    Me.   (5entle    Youth,   I    pray 

Thee,"  17. 
XII.  They  tell  How  Atys,  WUd  with  Love, 

XIII.  I  win,  I  vrill,  the  Conflict's  past,  iS. 

XIV.  Count  Me.  on  the  Summer  Trers,  19. 
XV.  TeU  Me,  Why,  My  Sweetest  I>ove. 

XVI.  Thou,  Whose  Soft  and  Rosy  Hues, 

XVII.  And'  Now    with  All    Thy  Ptndl's 
Truth,  2a. 
XVIII.   Now  the  Star  of  Day  U  High,  24. 
XIX.   Here  recline  You.  Cientle  Maid.  2$. 
XX.   One    Day    the    Muses    twined   th* 
Hands,  35. 
XXI.  Observe    when    Mother    Earth    is 
Dry.  a6. 


Anacreon,  Odea  of — 

XXII.  The  Phrygian  Rock,  That  braves 
the  Storm,  26. 

XXIII.  I  Often  wUh  This  Languid  Lyre, 

XXIV.  To^AU  That  breathe  the  Air  of 

Heaven,  aS. 
XXV.  Once  in  Each  Revolving  Year,  28. 
XXVI.  Thy   Harp  may  sing  ol  Troy's 

Alarms,  29. 
XXVII.    We  read  the    flying  Co«u«er's 
Name,  20. 
XXVIII.  As,    by    His    Lenniaa    Forge's 
Flame,  30. 
XXIX.   Yes  — Loving  U  a  Painful  Thrill, 

XXX.  *1^%M  in  a  Mockfaig  DrMn  of 
Night,  It. 
XXXI.  Armed  with   Hyadnthine  Rod. 

XXXII.   Strew  Me  a   Fragrant    Bed   of 

XXXIII.  T  wjr*N^  of  Night,  When 

round  the  Pole,  32. 
XXXI V.  Oh  Thou,  of  All  Creadon  Blest. 

XXXV.  Cupid  Once  upon  a  Bed,  34. 
XXXVI.    If     Hoarded    Gold    possest    the 
Power,  34. 
XXXVIL  n-was   Night,  and  Many  a  Gr- 

clinn  Bowl,  35. 
XXXVIII.   Let  tsdrain  the  Nectared  Bowl, 

XXXIX.    How  I  love  the  Festive  Boy,  36. 
XL.   I   know  That  Heaven  hath  sent 

Me  Here,  36. 
XLI.  When  Spring  adorns  the  Dewy 
Scene,  37. 
XLI  I.   Yes,     be    the     Glorious     Revel 
Mine,  37. 
XLI II.   While  Our  Rosy  Fillet*  shed,  37. 
XLIV.   Buds  of  Roses.  Virgin   Howers, 
^^ 
XLV.  Within  Th'is  rK>bIet,   Rich    and 
IVen.  3H. 
XLV  I.    Behold,    the    Young,   the    Rosy 

Sprint,  39. 
XLVII.  T  IS  Troe,   My   Fading    Years 

decHoe,  jo. 
XLVIII.  When  My  Thirsty  Sool  I  steep, 

XLIX.   When  Bacchus,  Jovc*s  Immortal 
Boy,  40. 
L.  When  Wine  I  qnalF,  before  My 
Eyes,  40. 
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LII.   Away,  Away,  Ye  Men  of  Rules, 

LI  II.  When    I    behold     the     Festive 
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LV.  WhUe  We  invoke  the  Wreathed 
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Maid,  52. 
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Flower,  52. 
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LXXVI.   Hither,  Gentle  Muse  of  Mine,  52. 
LXXVII.   Would  That   I   wer«  a  Tuneful 

Lyre,  52. 
LXXVIII.  When  Cupid  sees  How  Thickly 
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;upid,  wn 

Kayi  53. 

Let   Me    resign    This  Wretched 

Breath,  53. 
I  know  Thou  lovest  a  Brimming 

Measure,  53, 
I  fear  That   Love  disturbs    My 

Rest  53. 
From  Dread  Leucadia's  Frowning 

Steep,  53. 
Mix  Me,  Child,  a  Cup  Divine,  53. 
Anacreontic,  68. 
Anacreontic,  76. 
Anacreontic, 
Anacreontic, 


'ow,  p. 
Cupid,  Whose  Lamp  has  lent  the 
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Anacreontic,  574. 

And  doth  not  a  Meeting  Like  This,  210. 

And  Now  with  All  Thy  Pencil's  Truth,  as. 

Angel  of  Charity,  246. 

Angels,  The  Loves  of  the,  483. 

Animal  Magnetism,  668. 

Anne  Boleyn,  315. 

Announcement  of  a  New  Grand  Acceleration 

Company,  685. 
AoDouQceraent  of  a  New  Thalaba,  670. 
Annual  Pill»  The,  626. 
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in  the  Year  1836,  678. 
Antique,  A  Study  from  the,  139. 
Antiquity,  A  Dream  of,  135. 
Armed  with  Hyacinthine  Rod,  31. 
Around  the  Tomb,  oh.  Bard  Divine,  54. 
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As,  by  His  Lemnian  Forge's  Flame,  30. 
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Ask  not  if  Still  I  Love,  288. 

As  Late  I  sought  the  Spangled  Bowers,  15. 

Aspasia,  104. 

As  Slow  our  Ship,  199. 

As  Vanquished  Erin,  211. 

Atkinson,  Esq.,  To  Joseph,  140. 

Atkinson,  Joseph,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  Lities  on  the 

Death  of jj3 10. 
At  Length  Tliy  Golden    Hours   have  winged 

Their  Flight,  56. 
At  Night,  312. 

At  the  Mid  Hour  of  Night,  189. 
Autumn,  Spring  and,  238. 
Avenging  and  Bright,  187. 
Awake,  arise.  Thy  Light  is  come,  248. 
Awake  to  Life,  My  Sleeping  Shell,  47 
Away,  Away,  Ye  Men  of  Rules,  4a. 
Awful  Event,  64o» 
Awhile  I  bloomed,  a  Happy  Flower,  p. 

Babylon,  War  Against,  252. 

Ballad,  A,  129. 

Balbd.  A  Pastoral,  612. 

Ballad  for  the  Cambridge  Election,  593. 

Ballad  Stanzas,  152. 

Ball,  The  Sylph's,  298. 

Bank  and  Government,  Amatory  Colloquy  be- 
tween, SS5. 

Bard,  The  wandering,  215. 

Battle,  The  Parting  Before  the,  257. 

Beauty  and  Song,  284. 

Beckford,  to  Miss  Susan,  iia. 

Before  the  Battle,  181. 

Behold  the  Sun,  247. 

Behold,  the  Young,  the  Rosy  Spring,  39. 

Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms,  178. 

Bells,  Those  Evening,  23a* 

Bigotry,  Triumph  of,  651. 

Bird,  let  Loose,  The,  341. 

Birthday,  My.  300. 

Bishops,  the  Dance  of,  645. 

Black  and  Blue  Eyes,  269. 

Blessed  Islands,  The  Grecian  Girl's  Dream  of 
the,  104. 

Blue  Love-Song,  A,  638. 

Boat  Glee,  2<)3. 

Boat  Song,  A  Canadian,  155. 

Boat,  The  Indian,  264. 
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Bolejrn,  Anne,  31^. 
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Boy  ol  the  Alps,  The,  J77. 
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Bright  Moun,  390. 
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Bullock,  The  Hy  a.id  the,  709. 
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But  Who  shall  see,  34$- 
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Common  Sense  and  Genius,  aa6. 
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301. 

CoQsulution,  The,  656. 

Copy  of  An  Intercepted  Despatch,  593 

Com  and  Catholics,  <"04. 

Corrected  Report  of  Some  late  Speeches,  A, 
647. 

Correspoodcnce  between  a  Lady  and  Gentle- 
man, 5^. 

Corruption,  an  Epistle,  5^0. 

Corry,  E*<i.,  To  James,  307. 

Cotton  and  Com,  ftoo. 

Count  Me,  on  the  Summer  Tires,  io» 
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Country  Dance  and  Quadrille,  yJL 

Criticism,  (tennis  and,  311. 

Crystal-Hunters,  The,  aaS. 

Cupbearers,  Song  of  the  Two,  317. 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  a6o. 

Cupid  Armed,  385. 

Cupid  Once  upon  a  Bed,  54. 

Cupid.  Sale  of,  57. 

Cupid  s  Lottery,  395. 

Cupid,  Whose  Lamp  has  lent  the  Ray,  5). 

Curate,  The  Rector  and  Hia,  660. 

Curious  Fact,  A,  630. 

Dance  of  Bishops,  The,  645. 

Dance,  The  Night,  a  16. 

Dante.  Imitation  of  the  Inferno  of,  6ao, 

Dawn  is  Breaking  o*er  Us,  The,  387. 

I)ay-Dre.un,  'l*hc,  313. 

Day  of  Love,  The,  373. 

Day,  ITie  Prince's.  1S4. 

Dcadnian's  Island,  Written  on  passing,  137. 

I>ear  Aunt,  in  the  Olden  Time  of  Love,  394* 

Dear  Fanny,  269. 

Dear  Harp  of  My  Country,  197. 

Dear?  Yes,  388. 

Death  of  a  Ladv,  On  the,  74. 

Desert,  Rose  of  the,  376. 

Desmond's  Song,  311. 

Despatch,  Copy  of  an  Intercepted,  593. 

Devil  among  the  Sclwilars,  The,  119. 

Dialogue,  A  Recent,  675. 

Dialogue  between  a  SoverelfB  aod  a  On*  Pooad 

Note,  586. 
Dick  •  •  •  •,  646. 
Did  not,  67. 

Dinner,  Invitation  to,  303. 
Dissolution  of  the  fioly  AlUaace,  Thii,  705. 
Doctors,  The  Three,  595. 
Dodsworth,  Mr.  Roger,  593. 
Dog-Div  Reflections,  6n. 

Donegail,  To  the  Marchi  >ness  Dowager  of,  139. 
I)onkev  and  His  Panniers,  The,  603. 
Don  .Nfiguel,  Ode  to,  6 1;. 
Do  not  say  That  Life  Is  waning,  333. 
Dost  'llmu  Remember,  333. 
Dream,  A,  7<S. 
Dreamine  tor  Ever,  391* 
Dream  of  Antiquity,  A-  13$. 
Dreaun  of  Htndos'an.  A,  641. 
Dream  of  Home,  The.  379. 
I>ream  of  the  Two  Sifters,  Tba,  315. 
Dream  of  ITiose  Days,  The,  a  18. 
Dream  of  Turtle,  A,  603. 
Dreams,  'a. 

I>reams,  Bright  be  Thy,  aaS. 
Drink  of  This  Cuj>,  »04« 
Drink  to  Her,  179. 
Duke  is  the  Lad,  The.  664. 
Dying  Warrior,  The,  363. 

Earth,  When  Cold  in  the.  19^ 

East  Indian,  The,  307. 

Kcho,  2<y>. 

Elegiac  stanzas,  7^. 

Elesiic  Stanaas,  78, 

Fnii;roa,6i5. 

Epigram.  —  "I  never  gav«  a  KIm  •*  (aaya  Pnie), 

Epi|^.  — **  I  waat  the  Coort  Guide,'*  said  My 
Lady,  '*  to  look."  577. 
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and  Worse,"  575. 
Epigram.  —  Said   His  Highness  to  Ned,  with 

That  Grim  Face  of  His,  576. 
Epilogue,  312. 
Epilogue,  Occasional,  ao/. 
Epistle  from  Captain  Rock  to  Lord  Lyndhiuvt, 

6q6. 
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Shades,  664. 
Epistle  from  Henry  of  Exeter  to  John  <A  Tuam, 

6S0. 
Epistle  from  Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben,  701. 
Epistle  of  Condolence,  634. 
Epitaph  on  a  Tuft-Hunter,  596. 
Erin,  oh  Erin,  178. 
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171. 
Euthanasia  of  Van,  The,  629. 
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Evening  Gun^  The,  258. 
Evening  in  Greece,  332. 
Evil  Spirit  of  the  Woods,  Song  of  the,  149. 
Exile,  Thej  280. 

ExrH>stulation  to  Lord  King,  An,  587. 
Extingtiishers,  The,  714. 
Extract  from  a  Prologue,  297* 
Extracts  from  My  Diary,  759. 
Extracts  from  My  Diary,  769. 
Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Politidan,  575. 
Eyes,  Black  and  Blue,  269. 
Eyes,  To  Ladies*  aoi. 

Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  705. 

L  The  Dissolution  of  The  Holy  AlHaace, 

IL  The  Looking-Glasscs,  706. 

in.  llie  Torch  of  Liberty,  708. 

IV.  The  Fly  and  tlie  Bullock,  709 

V.  Church  and  State,  710. 

VI.  The  Li'tic  Grand  Lama,  712. 

VII.  The  Extinguishers,  714. 

VI 1 1.  Louis  Fourteenth**  Wig,  715. 

Fairest  I  put  on  Awhile,  209. 

Fallen  is  Thy  Throne,  241. 

Fall  of  Hebe,  The,  109. 

Family  Way,  All  in  the,  591. 

Fancy,  301. 

Fancy  Fair,  The,  281. 

Fanny,  CI  oris  and,  71. 

Fanny,  Dearest,  85. 

Farce,  The  Triumphs  of,  695. 

Fare  Thee  Well,  Perfidious  Mdd,  52. 

Fare  Thic  Well,  Thou  Lovely  One,  223. 

Farewell !  —  but  Whenever  You  welcome  the 

Hour,  191. 
Farewell,  Theresa,  23a. 
Fe.»r  not  Tliat,  While  Around  Thee,  237. 
Fe-^  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Royalty,  699. 
Ferdinand,  Ode  to,  fco8. 
1-  eic,  The  Summer,  320. 
F  ill  Me,  Doy,  as  Deep  a  Draught,  49. 
Fill  the  Bumi)er  Fair,  197, 
Fionntiala,  Tne  Song  of,  177. 
Fire-Fly,  To  the,  142. 
Fire-Wor8hipp>er8,  The,  431. 
First  Angel's  Story,  483. 
Flowers,  The  Lan|n>^^  of,  aSy. 
Flow  on.  Thou  Shming  Rirer,  sai. 


Fly  and  the  Bullock,  The,  709. 

Flyittff-Ftsh,  To  the,  u6. 

Fly  Not  TfaoB  My  ISrow  of  Snow,  41. 

Fly  Not  Yet,  17a. 

Fools*  Fanufiae,  659. 

Forbes,  To  the  Lovd  Yisoonat,  143. 

Forget  not  the  Fieki,  aox. 

ForThee  Alooe,  277. 

Fortune>Teller,  The,  mc. 

Fountain,  The  Leaf  and  the,  a6t. 

Fragment,  97. 

Fragment  of  a  Character,  w. 

Fragment  cf  a  Mythologual  Hyana  to  Lov^ 
toS. 

Fragntents  of  CoUece  Eatickoi,  64. 

Friend,  On  the  Deaih  of  a,  306. 

Friendship,  A  Temple  to,  xai. 

From  Dread  Leucaoia's  Frowmog  Steq>,  SS- 

From  Life  without  Freedom,  269. ' 

From  the  Hon.  Henry ^  to  Lady  Emma , 

649- 

From  This  Hoar  tlie  Pledge  is  given,  319. 

Fodge  Family  in  Paris,  The,  718. 
Letter  L  From  Miss  Bid^  Fodce  to  Miss 
Dorothy »  of  Cknikihy,  in  Ire- 
land, 719* 
II.  From    Phil.   Fudge,  Esq.,  to   tke 
Lord  Yiscoont  Castlerea^  yat. 

III.  From  Mr.  Bob  Fod^e  to  Richard 

>  Esq.,  723. 

IV.  From  Phelim  Connor  to  —— ,  ras* 
V.  From  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  to  J&s 

Dorothy^—,  tA. 
From  Phil.   Fudge,  Esq.,  to  His 

Brother  Tim  Fudge,  £k|.,  Banis- 

terat  Law,  :^i. 
From  Phelim  Comor  to  ~^,  7^ 
From  Mr.  Bob  Fudge  to  Ridkard 

From  i^ULFttdKe,  Esq.,  to  the  Lotd 

Viscount  Casuereagh,  740. 
From  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  to  ICss 

Dorothy ,  745. 

From  Phelim  Omoor  to ^  748. 

XIL  From  Miss  Biddy  Fu4ge  to  MisB 

Dorothy ,749- 

Fudges  in  England,  Hie,  754. 
Letter  I.  From  Patrick  Magan,  Esq.,  to  the 

Rev.  Richard ^  Curate  of ^ 

in  Ireland*  7SS* 
II.  From  Miss  Biddy  Fudge,  to  Mn. 

FJinhfth  ^— ,  757. 
Extracu  from  My  Diary,  759. 
III.  From   Miss  Fanny   Fudge,  to  her 

Cousin,  Miss  Kitty  — ,  760. 
From  Patrick  Maipn,  Esq.,  to  the 

Rev.  Richard ,  763. 

From    Larry  0*Braiaigan  in  Enc- 

hod.  to  His  Wife  Jud^,  at  Mul 

Knaad.  76c. 
From  Miss  Biddy  Fu4ge,  to  Mrs. 

EKxabeth ,  767. 

Extracts  fran  My  Diary.  769. 
From  Miss   Fanny  Fudf^  to  her 


VI. 


VII. 

vin. 


IX. 
X. 


XI. 


IV. 


VL 


VII. 

vin. 


Cousin.  Miss  Kitty ,  771. 

^rom  Bob  Fudse,  Esq.,  to  the  R 
Mortimer  0*A 


From  Bob  Fudge,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev. 
lligan,  774. 
IX.  From  Larry  O'Bnnigao,  to  Us  Wiis 
J«dj.775- 
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FodcM  in  Engbod.  The  — 

X.   From  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'MulIi- 
gui,  to  the  Rev.  ^— l778. 
XI.  From  Patrick  Magan,  Esq.,  to  the 
Rev.  Richard  — ^,  779. 

Gakland  I  tend  Thee,  The,  ajS. 

Gaylv  aounda  the  Caatanct,  aa6. 

Gaaei,  310. 

Gatelle,  The.  334. 

Genioa  and  Criticism,  311. 

Geniua,  Common  Sense  and,  2a6. 

Genias of  Harmony^The,  92. 

Ghost  of  Miltiades,  The,  635. 

(;hoat  Story,  A,  677. 

Give  Me  the  Harp  of  Epic  Song,  13. 

Glory,  Peace  and.  103. 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount,  251. 

Go,  let  Me  weep,  344. 

Go,  Now,  and  dream,  131. 

Go,  Then  —  't  is  Vain,  328. 

Go  Where  Glory  waits  Thee,  170. 

Grand  Dinner  of  Tvpe  and  Ca,  690.         v 

Grand  Lama,  The  Utile,  713. 

Grecian  Girl's  Dream  of  the  Blessed  Islands, 

The,io4. 
Greece,  Evenings  in,  333. 
Greek  of  Melea«er,  From  the,  S4. 
Grenada,  The  Young  Muleteers  ol,  268. 
Guess^guess,  389. 
Goa,  The  Evening,  3s8. 

Haucyon  hangs  o*er  Ocean,  The,  383. 

Haram,  The  light  of  the,  464. 

Hark !  the  Vesper  Hymn  is  stealing.  334. 

Hark  I    'T  is  the  Br«ese.  350. 

Harmony,  The  Genius  of,  93. 

Harp  That  Once  thro*  Tara's  Halls,  The,  171. 

Harp,  The  Origin  of  the,  183. 

Has  Sorrow  Thy  Voune  Days  shaded,  193. 

Haste  Thee,  Nymph,  Whose  WeU-aimed  Spear, 

Hat,  Ode  to  a,  596. 

Hat  versus  Wif ,  608. 

Hear  Me  but  Once,  337. 

Heart  and  Lute,  My,  375. 

Hcatbcotc,  To  Lady,  tiS. 

Hebe,  The  Fall  of,  100. 

Hercules,  Song  of,  to  His  Daughter,  378. 

Here  at  Thy  T  omb,  57. 

Here  recline  You,  Oentle  Maid,  35. 

Here  sleeps  Anjcreoo,  in  This  Ivied  Shade,  54. 

Here  sleeps  the  Bard,  233. 

Here's  the  Bower,  370. 

Here,  take  My  Heart.  2M. 

Her  Last  Words  at  Parting,  377. 

Hero  and  Lcander,  3f>i. 

He  Who  instructs  the  Youthful  Crew,  45. 

High-Bom  Ladye,  The,  264. 

High  Priest  of  Apollo  to  a  Virgin  of  Delphi, 

From  the.  96. 
Hindostan,  A  Dream  of,  641. 
Hip,  Hip,  Hurra,  356. 
Hither,  Gentle  Muse  of  Mine,  $«. 
Holland.  To  Lady,  313. 
Holy  Alliance,  The  Dissolutioa  of  the,  70$. 
Home,  The  Dream  of,  279. 
Homeward  March,  The,  380. 
Hope  comes  Again,  336. 
Hope,  Love  and,  324. 


Horace : 

Ode  I.  Ub.  III.  —  I  hate  Thee,  oh,  Mob,  as 
My  Lady  hates  Delf,  584. 

Ode  XI.  Ub.  II.  — Come,      Yarmouth,     My 
Boy,  Never  trouble  your  Brains,  577. 

Ode  XXll.  Ub.  I.  — The  Man  Who  keeps  a 
Conscience  Pure,  578. 

Ode  XXXVlll.  Lib.  1.  — Boy,tcU  the  Cook 
That  I  hate  All  Nicknackeries,  584. 
How  am  I  to  punish  Thee,  17. 
How  Dear  to  Me  the  Hour,  174. 
How  Happy,  Once,  374- 
How  1  Love  the  Festive  Boy,  36. 
How  lightly  mounts  the  Mus/s  Wing,  351. 
How  (m  has  the  Banshee  cried,  175. 
How  Oft,  When  watdiing  Stojs,  232. 
How  shall  I  woo,  238. 
How  to  make  a  Good  Politician,  633. 
How  to  make  One's  Self  a  Peer,  663. 
How  to  write  by  Proxy,  619. 
Hume,  Esq.  M.D.,  To  Thomas,  14$. 
Hunter- Boy,  Love  is  a,  337. 
Hush,  hush,  356. 
Hush,  Sweet  Lute,  390. 
Hymen,  L«>ve  and,  tos. 
Hymn  of  a  Virgin  of  Delphi,  77. 
Hymn  of  Welcome  after  tl>e  Recess,  A,  589. 
Hyperborean,  Song  of  a,  285. 

I  GARB  not  for  the  Idle  State,  16. 
I'd  mourn  ths  Hopes,  193. 
Idols,  King  Oack  and  His,  575. 
**  If  **  and  *'  Perhaps,"  626. 
I  fear  That  Love  disturbs  My  Rest,  53. 
If  Hoarded  (k>ld  possest  the  Power,  34. 
If  in  Loving,  Singing,  235. 
If  I  were  Yonder  Wave,  My  Dear.  137. 
If  Thou  Mt  be  Mine,  300. 
If  Thou  wouldst  have  Mr  sing  and  pby,  381. 
1  know  That  Heaven  hath  scut  Me  Here,  36. 
I  know  Thou  lovcst  a  Brinuuiag  Measure,  53. 
Ill  Omens,  180. 
1  love  but  Thee,  374. 
Imitation,  302. 
Imitation  of  Catullus,  98. 
Imitation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  6aow 
Impromptu,  113. 
Impromptu,  156. 
impromptu,  5H4. 
Incantation,  652. 
Incantation.  An,  601. 
Inconstancy,  7s. 
Indian  Bo.it,  iTw,  264. 
Indian  Maid.  The  Young,  379. 
Indian.  The  E.ist,  2«>7. 
In  Mvrtle  Wreaths,  *k). 
Innislaii,  Song  of.  aif>. 
Insurrettion  of  il»c  Papers,  The,  571. 
Intended  Tribute,  <>v>. 
Intercepted  I-etters,  etc.,  ^^*^, 
Letter   I     From    the     Princess    Charlotte    of 

WaIcs  to  the  lady  Barbara  AsIk 

lev,  5^A. 
II.    Fr<»ra  Colonel  M*Mihon  to  (niuld 

Francis  I..eckie,  L»9;.  5^7. 
III.   From  Oorge  Prince  Ketcent  to  the 

Earl  of  Yarmouth,  5^>. 
IV.  From  the  Right  Hon.  Patrick  Doi- 

rrnan  to  the  Right  Hon  Sir  John 

Nichol,  56a 
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Intercepted  letters,  etc.— 

V.   From   Uie   Countess    Dowager  of 

Cork  to  Lady ,  561. 

VI.  From  Abdallah,  in  Loudon,  to  Mo- 

hassan,  in  Iroahan,  562. 
VIL   From  Messrs.  Lackington  and  Co. 

to  Thomas  Moore,  Lsq.,  564. 
Vin.  From  Colonel  Tliomas  to Skef • 

fington,  Esq.,  565. 

Appendix,  566. 
In  the  Morning  of  Life,  198. 
Intolerance,  a  Satire,  538. 
Invisible  Girl,  To  the,  86. 
Invitation  to  Dinner,  302. 
I  Often  wish  i'his  Languid  Lyre,  27. 
I  pray  Thee,  by  tlie  Gods  Above,  16. 
I  pray  You,  let  Us  roam  No  More,  134. 
Ireland,  The  Petition  of  tfie  Orangemen  of,  599. 
Ireland,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Government 

of,  618. 
Irish  Antiquities,  6^0, 
Irish  Peasant  to  His  Mistress,  The,  183. 
Irish  Slave,  The,  607. 
I  saw  from  the  Beach,  196. 
I  saw  the  Moon  rise  Clear,  270. 
I  saw  the  Smiling  Bard  of  Pleasure,  13. 
I  saw  Thy  Form  in  Youthful  Prime,  185. 
Is  it  not  Sweet  to  think,  Hereafter,  251. 
I  stole  Along  the  Flowery  Bank,  138. 
It  is  not  the  Tear  at  This  Moment  shed,  183. 
I've  a  Secret  to  tell  Thee,  215. 
I  will,  I  will,  the  Conflict's  past,  18. 
I  wish  I  was  by  That  Dim  Lake,  212. 

Jbrsbv,  To  Lady,  312. 

Jessica,  Young,  274. 

Joke  Versified,  A,  306. 

Joys  of  Youth,  how  fleeting,  227* 

Julia,  To,  68. 

Julia,  To,  69. 

Julia,  To,  70. 

Julia,  To,  71. 

Julia,  To,  77. 

Kbbp  Those  Eyes  Still  Purely  Mine,  236. 
Khorassan,  The  Veiled  Propnet  of,  373. 
King  Crack  and  His  Idols,  575. 
Kiss,  The,  97. 

,  Lady,  To  a,  69. 
Lady,  To  a,  99. 
Ladye,  The  High-Bom,  264. 
Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  The,  129. 
Lament  for  the  Loss  of  Lord  Bathurst's  Tail, 

622.      . 
Language  of  Flowers,  The,  287. 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,  'Tis  the,  190. 
Late  Scene  at  Swanage,  A,  613. 
Latest  Accounts  from  Olympus,  69a. 
Late  Tithe  Case,  659. 
Lay  His  Sword  by  His  Side,  217. 
Leaf  and  the  Fountain,  The,  261. 
Leander,  Hero  and,  261. 
Legacy,  The,  174. 

Legend  of  Puck  the  Fairy,  The,  284. 
Lesbia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye,  185. 
Les  Hommes  Automates,  662. 
Let  Erin  remember  the  Days  of  Old,  176. 
Let  Joy  Alone  be  remembered  Now,  275. 
Let  Me  resign  this  Wretched  Breath,  S3< 


Liel 
Lik( 


Let's  take  This  World  as  Some  Wide  Soeoe, 

278. 
Letter  from  Larry  O'Bcanigan  to  the  Rev.  If  or- 

tagh  O'Mullujan,  672. 
Letter,  Parody  ola  Celebrated,  571. 
Let  Us  drain  the  Nectared  Bowl,  35. 
Ubel,  A  Case  of,  605. 
Liberty,  The  Torch  of,  708. 
Light  of  the  Haram,  The,  464. 
'ight  soimds  the  Harp,  83. 

ike  Mominr  When  Her  Eariy  Broete,  ul^ 
Like  One  Who,'doomed,  237. 
Like  Some  Wanton  Filly  sporting,  $x 
Limbo  of  Lost  Reputations,  The,  618. 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Atkinsoo,  Esq.. 

of  Dublin,  3  to. 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  699. 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  ^Sheridan,  700. 
Lines  on  the  Departure  ol  Lords  Castlerea^ 

and  Stewart  for  the  Continent,  666. 
Lines  on  the  Entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Naples, 

305. 
Lines  written  at  the  Cohoa.  or  Falls  of  the  Mo* 

hawk  River,  148. 
Lines,  written  in  a  Storm  at  Sea.  m. 
Lines  written  on  leaving  Philadelphia,  148. 
Listen  to  the  Muse's  Lyre,  14. 
Literary  Advertisement,  606. 
Little  Grand  Lama,  The,  712. 
Little  Man  and  Little  Soul.  583. 
*'  Living  Dog  "  and  "  the  Dead  Lioo,"  Tne,  61& 
Locusts,  The  Periwinkles  and  the,  610. 
Long  Years  have  past,  291. 
Looking-Glasses,  The,  706. 
Lord  Henley  and  St.  Cecilia,  ^j. 
Lord,  Who  shall  bear  That  Day,  247* 
Lottery.  Cupid's.  295. 
Louis  Fourteenth's  Wig,  715. 
Love  Alone,  239. 
Love  and  Hope,  224. 
Love  and  Hymen,  30s. 
Love  and  Marriage,  79. 
Love  and  Reason,  103. 
Love  and  the  Novice,  187. 
I^ve  and  the  Sun-Dial,  270. 
Love  and  Time,  270. 

Love,  Fragment  of  a  MythoIc^giaU  Hyan  tov  lol. 
Love  is  a  Hunter- Boy,  227. 
Love-Knots,  Who'll  buy  My,  230. 
Lover,  The  Russian,  292. 
Love's  Light  Summer-Qoud,  271. 
Loves  of  Uie  Angels,  The,  480. 
Love-Song,  A  Blue,  638. 
Loves,  The  Sale  of,  73. 
Love's  Victory,  278. 
Love's  Young  Dream,  183. 
Love,  The  Day  of,  273. 
Love  Thee,  272. 

Love  Thee,  Dearest  ?    Love  Thee,  275. 
Love,  wanderinc  Thro'  the  Gokleo  Iluse,  tju 
Lowe,  To  Sir  Hudson,  585. 
Lusitanian  War-Song,  173. 
Lute,  My  Heart  andj  275. 
Lying,  80. 

Mad  Tory  and  the  Comet,  The,  648. 
Ma^c  Mirror,  The,  263. 
Matd,  The  Young  Indiiin,  279. 
March,  The  Homeward,  aSo. 
May  Moon,  The  Young,  190. 
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Mecdng  of  the  Ships,  The,  256. 

Meeting  of  the  Watere/llie,  173. 

Meleager,  From  the  Greek  of,  S4. 

Melologue,  254. 

Memorabilia  of  Last  Week,  590. 

Merrily  Every  Kosoin  boundeth,  271. 

Methinks,  the  Pictured  Bull  We  see,  4a. 

Millennium,  The,  5^. 

Miltiades,  The  (ihost  of,  635. 

Mild  Not  Tho'  Dayli«:ht,  7«2. 

Ministers,  Lord  Wellington  and  the,  584. 

Miaisters,  The  New  Costume  of  the,  579. 

Ministers,  Wreaths  for  the,  $76. 

Minstrel- Boy,  The,  190. 

Missing,  645. 

Mistress,  The  Irish  Peasant  to  His,  183. 

Mix  Me,  Child,  a  Cup  Divine,  53. 

Mohawk  River,  Lines  written  at  the  Cohos,  or 

Falls  of  the,  148. 
Monarch  I^ve,  Resistless  Boy,' cs. 
Montpensier,  Duke  of,  To  His  Serene  Highness 

the,  109. 
Moore,  To  Miss,  127. 
MoralitT,  too. 
Moral  Positions,  648. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  To  George,  131. 


Morgan,  e.sQm  10  George,  1 
Motner,  To  My,  30?. 
Mountain  Sprite,  The,  an. 


Mr.  OiMor  Puff  had  Two  Tones  in  His  Voice 

296. 
Mr.  Roger  Dods worth,  902. 
Muleteers  of  Grenada,  Trie  Young,  268. 
Musical  Box,  The,  286. 
M  jsic.  Nights  of,  268. 
Music,  On.  t8a. 

Mu%in^  of  an  Unreformed  Peer,  673. 
Musings,  suggested  by  the   Late  Promotion  of 

Mr*.  Nethercoat,  688. 
My  Birth- I>av,  300. 
My  (ientle  Harp,  198. 

My  Harp  has  One  Unchanging  Theme,  22$' 
My  Heart  and  Lute,  27$. 
My  Mopsa  is  Little,  s<>* 

NAruts,  Lines  on  the  Entry  of  the  Austrians 

into,  305. 
Natal  Genius,  The,  75. 
Natttr«*s  Labels,  70. 
Kay,  mU  Me  Not,  Dear.  18A. 
Nay,  tempt  Me  not  to  love  Again,  134. 
Nea,  Odes  to,  1  ^4. 
Ne'er  ask  the  Hour.  2ov 
Ne*er  Talk  of  Wi»dt)m's  Gloomy  Schools,  233. 
Nets  and  Cajse^.  230. 
New  Cf»stume  of  the  Ministers,  The,  579. 
New  Creation  of  Pfer«.  610, 
New-Fashioned  E<hf»e»,  631. 
New  (irand  Exhibition  of  ModeN,  684. 
New  Hosptui  for  Sick  Literati,  (hS 7. 
News  for  Country  Cousins,  5^7. 
Night.  At,  113. 
Night  Dance,  The,  tift. 
Nighu  of  Music,  26S. 
Night  Thought,  A,  07. 
Nile,  The  Valley  of  the,  317. 
No — leave  My  Heart  to  rrsi,  234. 
No,  not  More  Welcome,  n>4. 
Nonsense,  99. 
Not  from  Tliee,  289. 
Notions  00  Reform,  6p. 


Now  Neptune's  Month  Our  Slcy  deforms,  51 
Now  the  Sur  of  Day  is  High,  24. 
Nubian  Girl,  Song  of  the,  318. 
Numbering  of  the  Clergy,  ITie,  640. 

Observe  When  Mother  Earth  b  Dry,  26. 
Occasional  Address  for  the  Opening  of  the  New 

Theatre  of  St.  Stephen,  581. 
Occasionil  Epilogue,  297. 
Ocean.  The  Halcyon  hangs  O'er,  sSj. 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  13. 
Odes  to  Nca,  134. 
Ode  to  a  Hat,  59^.. 
Ode  to  Don  Miguel,  617. 
Ode  10  Ferdinand,  608. 
Ode  to  the  Goddess  Ceres,  <^. 
Ode  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  ^04. 
Ode  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  624. 
O'Donohue's  Mistress,  205. 
Oft,  in  the  Stilly  Night,  224. 
Oh!  Arranmore,  LoN-ed  Arranmore,  217. 
Oh  Banquet  Not,  206. 
Oh!   Blame  Not  the  Bard,  179. 
Oh!  Breathe  Not  His  Name,  171. 
Oh,  call  it  by  Some  Better  Name,  267. 
Oh,  come  to  Me  When  T>aylicht  seta.  224. 
Oh,  could  We  do  witli  This  Worid  of  Ours,  21$. 
Oh,  I)ay8  of  Youth,  229. 
Oh,  do  not  look  so  Bright  and  Blest,  286. 
Oh!  doubt  Me  Not,  U}2. 
Oh  Fair!  oh  Purest,  24*^. 
Oh  for  the  Swords  of  Former  Time,  202. 
Oh,  guird  our  Affection,  2^5. 
Oh!   hid  We   Some  Bright  Uule  Isle  of  Ou» 

Own,  i>)i. 
Oh,  No  — Not    Even  When    First  We   loved, 

225. 
Oh,  Soon  return,  272. 
Oh  Stranger!  if  Anacri^on's  Shell,  55. 
Oh,  teach  Me  to  love  Thee,  247. 
Oh  the  Slumro<k,  iS**. 
Oh,  the  Siicht  Kntrancing.  >o8. 
Oh  I  think  Not  My  .Spirits  are  Always  as  Light, 

172. 
Oh  thiik,  Wh'-n  a  Hero  is  *ichlng,  2<)«S. 
Oh  Thou,  of  All  Creation  bU»t,  %\.  • 

Oh  Thou  Who  drv'st  the  Mourner's  Tear,  242. 
Oh.  Ve  I>ead.  2o<. 

<>lym;>us,  Litf^i  Accounts  from,  6q3. 
On  a  S(]uintiMg  Poetrss,  oj. 
Once  in  l--ich  kcvolving  Year,  28. 
One  Itiimixrai  Parting,  1^). 
One  Day  the  Muses  twined  the  Hands,  25. 
(hie  1>.  ar  Snulc,  272. 
On  Music,  iSj 

On  the  Death  of  a  Friend.  306. 
On  the  Death  of  a  I  jdy,  74. 
Orangemen  of  Ireland.  The  Petition  of  the,  59> 
Ori;;in  of  the  Ha-p,   The.  i'<3. 
O'Riurk,  The  .Sor-.g  M,  too 
O  sav.  Thou  Be^t  and  Brightest,  9j6. 
Our  First  Young  I><»\e,  2^J. 
O\erton,  To  the  Rev.  Charies,  647, 

Pappv*';  Meiamon-h"sis,  fiM. 
Paniphli.  let-r.   The  Kf  Ncrrnd,  674. 
I'ilKTs.   The  Insiirrt  i  Jion  of  the,  571. 
Pat  1  '•-••  atul  tJ»e  iVri,  419. 
Parallel,  The,  »n^ 
Parudy  of  a  Celebrated  Letter,  571. 
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Parting  before  the  Battle,  The,  257. 

Pastoral  Ballad,  A,  612. 

Peace  and  Glorv,  loa. 

Peace  be  around  Thee,  225. 

Peace,  Peace  to  Him  Tliat's  gone,  275. 

Peace  to  the  Slumberers,  229. 

Peers,  New  Creation  of,  610. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  Lines  on  the  Death  of,  699. 

Periwinkles  and  the  Locusts,  The,  610. 

Petition  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  The,  599. 

Philadelphia,  Lines  written  on  leaving,  148. 

Phillis,  To,  99. 

Philosopher  Aristippus  to  a  Lamp,  The,  80. 

Philosophy,  A  Vision  of,  114. 

Piazzetta,  When  Through  the,  231. 

IMlgrim,  The,  263. 

Pill,  The  Annual,  626. 

Police  Reports,  682. 

Politician,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a,  575. 

Poor  Broken  Flower,  267. 

Poor  Wounded  Heart,  267. 

Pretty  Rose-Tree,  The,  267. 

Prince's  Day,  The,  184. 

Procris,  Ccphalus  and,  262. 

Prologue,  Extract  from  a,  297. 

Proposals  for  a  Gynaecocracy,  643. 

Psyche,  Cupid  and,  260. 

Puck  the  Fairy,  The  Legend  of,  284. 

QuADRiLi.R,  Country  Dance  and,  308. 
Quick !     We  have  but  a  Second,  209. 

Rawdon,  To  the  Lady  Charlotte,  153. 
Reason,  Folly,  and  Beauty,  222. 
Reason,  Love  and,  103. 
Recent  Dialo^e,  A,  675. 
Rector  and  His  Curate,  The,  660. 
Reflection  at  Sea.  A,  71. 
Reflections,  683. 

Reinforcements  for  Lord  Wellington,  583. 
Religion  and  Trade,  688. 
Remember  Thee,  199. 
Remember  the  Time,  272. 
Remonstrance.  299. 
Reputations,  The  Limbo  of  Lost,  61S. 
,  Resemblance,  The.  85. 

'Resolutions  passed  at  a  Late  Meeting  of  Rever- 
ends and  Right  Reverends,  636. 
Reuben  and  Rose,  66. 
Reverend  Pamphleteer,  The,  674. 
Rhymes  on  the  Road,  507. 
Introductory  Rhymes,  50 
£xtract  1.  Geneva,  508. 
II.   Geneva,  509. 
in.  Geneva,  510. 
IV.   Milan,  510. 
V.   Padua,  511. 
VI.  Venice,  sia. 
VII.    Venice,  si4* 
VIII.  Venice,  515. 
IX.  Venice,  516. 
X.  Mantua,  517. 
XL    Florence,  518. 
XII.   Florence,  519. 
XIII.  Rome,  520, 
XIV.   Rome,  52a. 
XV.   Rome,  524. 
XV I.    Les  Charmettes,  526. 
Rich  and  Rare  were  the  Gems  She  wore,  173. 
Rich  in  Bliss,  I  proudly  scora,  51. 


Rings  and  Seals,  112. 

Ring,  The,  85. 

Ring,  The,  87. 

Ripened  bv  the  Solar  Beam,  47. 

Rival  Topics,  671. 

Rondeau.  82. 

Rosa,  To,  72. 

Rosa,  To,  78. 

Rosa,  To,  83. 

Rosa,  To,  99. 

Rose  of  the  Desert,  276. 

Rose,  The  Young,  273. 

Rose,  To  weave  a  Garland  for  the,  58. 

Rose-Tree,  The  Pretty,  267. 

Round  the  World  goes,  286. 

Row  Gently  Here,  229. 

Russian  Lover,  The,  892. 

Sad  Case,  A,  641. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  ioj. 

Sale  of  Cupid,  57. 

Sale  of  Loves,  The^3. 

Sale  of  the  Tools,  The,  $82. 

Say,  What  shall  be  Our  Sport  To-day,  aaS. 

Say,  What  shall  We  dance,  S57. 

Scene  from  a  Play,  658. 

Scepticism,  306. 

Sceptic,  The,  547. 

Sculptor,  wonldst  Thon  glad  My  Soal,  14. 

Seals,  Rings  and,  112. 

Second  Angel's  Story,  487. 

See  the  Dawn  from  Heaven,  930. 

Shall  the  Harp  Then  be  Silent,  207. 

She  is  Far  from  the  Land,  186. 

Sheridan,  Lines  on  the  Death  of,  701X 

She  sung  of  Love,  213. 

Shield,  The,  7». 

Shine  Out,  Stars,  268. 

Ships,  The  Meeting  of  the,  256. 

Should  Those  Fond  Hopes,  222. 

Shrine,  The,  69. 

Silence  is  in  Our  Festal  Halls,  219 

Since  First  Thy  Word,  250. 

Sing  — sing —  Music  was  given,  aij* 

Sing,  Sweet  Harp,  214. 

Sinking  Fund  cned,  The,  588. 


Sir  Andrew's  Dream,  637. 

Sisters,  The  Dream  of  the  1  wo,  315 

Sketch  of  the  First  Act  of  a  New  Roooatie 


Two.  5,5. 


Drama,  667. 
Slave,  The  Irish,  607. 
Slumberers,  Peace  to  the,  229. 
Slumber,  oh  slumber,  235. 
Snake,  The,  78. 
Snow  Spirit,  The,  138. 

Some  Account  of  the  Late  Dinner  to  Dan,  686. 
Song.  — Ah!   Where  are  They,  Who  heard,  is 

Former  Hours,  330. 
Song.— Array  Thee,  Love,  Array  Thee,  Love, 
322. 
As  by  the  Shore,  at  Break  of  Day,  357. 
As  Love  One  Sommv  Eve  was  stniy> 

in«,  347. 
As  o  er  Her  Loom  the  I.esbian  Blaid, 

334. 
As  Once  a  Grecian  Maiden  wove»  3^. 
Bring  Hither,  bring  Thy  Lute,  while 

Day  is  dying,  327.       • 
Calm  as  Beneath  ita  Mother's  Eyes, 
346. 
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Flj  from  the  World,  O  Bessy!  to  Me, 

Have  Yoa  not  seen  the  Timid  Tear,  66. 
Here,  While  the  Moonlight  Dim,  319. 
11  I  swear  by  That  Eye,  You'll  allow, 

65. 
If  to  see  Thee  be  to  love  Thee,  329. 
I  saw  from  Yonder  Silent  Cave,  337. 
March!    nor  heed  Those  Arms   That 

hold  Thee,  349. 
Mary,  I  believed  Thee  True,  100. 
No  Ufe  is  Like  the  Mountaineer's,  344. 
Of  All  My  Happiest  Hours  of  Joy,  loa 
Oh,  Memory,  Mow  Coldly.  338. 
Oh,  Where  art  Thou  dreaming,  338. 
"  Raise      tha     Buckler  —  poise     the 

Lance,"  336. 
Smoothly  flowing  Thro'  Verdant  Vales, 

335- 
Some  Mortals  There  may  be,  so  Wise, 

or  so  Fine,  323. 
Take  back  the  Sigh,  Thy  Lips  of  Art, 

The  Wreath   You  wove,  the  Wreath 

You  wove,  73. 
Think  on  that  Look   Whose    Melting 

Ray,  98. 
Thou  art  not  Dead — Thou  art  not  Dead, 

"  »T  u^the  Vine !  't  is  the  Vine !  "  said 

the  Cufvlovine  Boy,  350. 
Up  and  march!  the  Timbrel's  Sound, 

343- 
Up  with  the  Sparkline  Brimmer,  349. 
Weeping  for  Thee,  My  Love,  Thro'  ihe 

Long  Day,  335. 
Welcome  Sweet  Bird,  Thro*  the  Sunny 

Air  wining,  348. 
When  Evening  Shades  are  falling,  340. 
When  the  Balaika,  335. 
When   Time  Who   steaU   Our   Years 

Away,  65. 
Where  is  the  Heart  That  would  not  give, 

*'  Who  comes  so  Gracefully."  347. 

Who   '11   buy?  — 't  is   Folly's    Shop, 
who  '11  buy,  328. 

Why  does  Azure  deck  the  Sky,  8s. 

Yes  I  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  moum, 
301. 
Song  and  Trie,  328. 
Song  and  Trio,  329. 
Song,  Beauty  and,  S84. 
Song  of  a  Hyperborean,  28$* 
Song  of  Fionnuala,  The,  1 77. 
Song  of  Hercules  to  his  Daughter,  978. 
Song  of  Innisfail,  216. 
Song  of  Old  Puck,  681. 
Song  of  O'Ruark,  The,  190. 
Song  of  the  Battle  Eve,  214. 
Song  of  the  Box,  The,  669. 
Song  of  the  Departing  Spirit  of  Tithe,  6a8. 
Song  of  the  Evil  Spint  o(  the  Woods,  149. 
Song  of  the  Nub'an  Girl,  318. 
Song  of  the  Olden  Time,  The,  276. 
Song  of  the  Poco-Curante  Society,  314. 
Song  of  the  two  Cupbearers,  317. 
5>ongs  of  the  Church,  680. 
Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel,  344- 


Sovereign  Woman,  315. 

So  Warmly  We  met,  222. 

Spa,  The  Wellington,  675. 

Speculation,  A,  304. 

Speech  on  the  Umbrella  Question,  61 1. 

Spencer,  To  the  Honorable  W.  R.,  150. 

Spirit  ol  Joy,  Thy  Altar  lies,  294. 

Spirit  of  Love,  Whose  Locks  unrolled,  52. 

Spring  and  Autumn,  238. 

Sprite,  The  Mountain,  211. 

Squinting  Poetess,  On  a,  99. 

Stanzas,  126. 

Stanzas  from  the  Banks  of  the  Shannon,  625. 

Stanzas  written  in  Anticipation  <^  Defeat,  623. 

State,  Church  and,  710.  * 

Statesman,  The  Boy,  672. 

St.  Cecilia.  Lord  Henley  and,  643. 

Steersman  s  Song,  The,  141. 

Still,  like  Dew  in  Silence  falling,  59. 

Still  Thou  fliest,  290. 

Still  When  Daylight,  281. 

St.  Jerome  on  Earth,  654. 

Storm  at  Sea,  Lines  wntten  in  a,  133. 

Stranger,  The,  265. 

Strange,  There's  Something,  288. 

Strangford,  To  Ix)rd  Viscount,  125. 

Strew  Me  a  Fragrant  Bed  of  Leaves,  33. 

St.  Senanus  and  the  Lady,  202. 

Study  from  the  Antique,  A,  139. 

Sublime  Porte,  Ode  to  the,  6o4« 

Sublime  was  the  Warning,  177. 

Sulpicia,  TibuUus  to,  302. 

Summer  Fete,  The,  320. 

Summer  Webs,  The,  282. 

Sunday  Ethics,  639. 

Sun>DiaI,  Love  and  the,  270. 

Surprise,  The,  79. 

Swamp,  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal,  129. 

Swanage,  A  Late  Scene  at,  613. 

Sweet  Innisfallen.  208. 

Sweet  Sirmio !  Tnou  the  Very  Eye,  302. 

Sylph's  Ball,  llie,  29S. 

Sympathy,  78. 

Take  Back  the  Virgin  Page,  174. 

Take  Hence  the  Bowl,  231. 

Tara's  Hall^,  Tlie  Harp  tliat  Once  Thro*,  171. 

Tear,  The,  78. 

Tell  Her,  oh,  tell  Her,  268. 

Tell  Me,  (lentle  Youth,  I  pray  Thee,  17. 

Tell  Me  Why,  Mv  Sweetest  Dove,  20. 

Tell-Tale  Lvre,  Hie.  102. 

Temple  to  Friendship,  A,  221. 

Thalaba.  Announcement  of  a  New,  670. 

The  Bird,  let  Loose,  241. 

Thee,  Thee,  Only  Thee,  206. 

Then,  Fare  Thee  Well,  226. 

llien  First  from  Love,  290. 

The  Phrygian  Rock,  Th.it  braves  the  Storm,  26. 

There  arc  Sounds  of  Mirth,  216. 

There  breathes  a  I^anguage  Known  and  Felt, 

There  comes  a  Time,  225. 

There  is  a  Ble.ik  Desert,  24*). 

There's  noi  a  I.o<>k,  a  Word  of  Thine,  139. 

There's  Something  Strange,  2R8. 

"  Tlie  Skv  is  Brivjht  — the  Hrreze  is  Fair,"  33a. 

The  Women  Tell  Me  Every  Day,  15. 

They  know  not  My  Heart,  212. 

They  may  rail  at  This  Life,  aoi. 
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They  met  but  Once,  282. 

They  ♦ell  how  Aiys,  Wild  with  Love,  17. 

l*hey  tell  Me  Thou  'it  the  Favored  Guest,  379. 

They  wove  the  Lotus  Band  to  deck,  51. 

Third  Angel's  Stonr,  501. 

This  Life  is  All  cneckered  with  Pleasures  and 

Woes,  j88. 
This  World  is  All  a  Fleeting  Show,  242. 
Tho*  Humble  the  Banquet,  213. 
Tho'  Lightlv  sounds  the  Song  I  sing,  391. 
Tho'  Sacred  tb«  Tie  That  Our  Country  entwin- 

eth,  295. 
Those  Evening  Bells,  asa. 
Tho'  the  Last  Glimpse  of  Erin  with  Sottow  I 

See,  172. 
Tho'  't  is  All  but  a  Dream,  aja. 
Thou  art,  O  God,  241. 
Thou  bidst  Me  sine,  285. 
Thoughts  on  Mismef .  69c. 
Thoughts  on  Patrons,  Puffs,  and  Other  Matter*, 

694. 
Thoughts  on  Tar  Barrels,  656. 
Thoughts  on  the  Late  Destructive  Propositions 

of  the  Tories,  677, 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Government  of  Ire- 
land, 618. 
Th  >u  lovest  No  More,  235. 
Thou,  Whose  Soft  and  Rosy  Hues,  21. 
Three  Doctors,  The,  595. 
Thy  Harp  may  sing  of  Troy's  Alanns,  29. 
Tibullus  to  Sulpicia,  30a. 
Time  I've  lost  in  wooing.  The,  195. 
Time,  Love  and,  270. 
Time,  The  Song  of  the  Olden,  276. 
'T  is  All  for  Thee,  276. 
T  is  Gone,  and  For  Ever,  196. 
'T  is  Sweet  to  behold  When  the  Billows  are 

sleeping,  293. 
*T  is  Sweet  to  think,  181. 
•T  is  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  1901 
»T  is  True,  My  Fading  Years  decline,  39. 
To :  And  bast  Thou  marked  the 

Pensive  Shade,  107. 
To... :  Come,  take  Thy  Harp — 

't  is  vain  to  muse,  114. 
To :  Die  When  You  will.  Yon  need 

not  wear,  99. 
To :  Never  mind  How  the  Peda> 

gogue  proses,  74. 
To :  Put  off  the  Vestal  Veil,  nor, 

oh,  90. 
To . :  Remember  Him  Tliou  leavest  be- 
hind, 65. 
To Sweet  Lady,  look  not  Thus  Again, 

70. 
To :  That  Wrinkle,  when   First  I 

espied  it,  68. 
To :  The  Worid  had  just  begun 

to  steal,  74. 
To :  »TU  Time,  I  feel,  to  leave 

Thee  Now,  113. 
To :  To  be  the  Tb   je  of  Every 

Hour,  92. 
To :  When  I  loved  You,  I  can't  but 

aUow,  68. 
To :  With  All  My  Soul,  Then,  let  Us 

part,  76. 
To 's  Picture:  Go  Then,  if  She,  Whose 

Shade  Thou  art,  108. 
To  a  Boy,  with  a  Watch,  64. 


To  a  Lady,  with  Some  Manuscript  Poems,  69. 

To  a  Lady,  on  Her  Sinpng,  99. 

To  All  That  breathe  the  Am  of  Heaven,  28. 

To  Cara,  after  an  Interval  of  Absence,  91. 

To  Cara,  on  the  Dawning  of  a  New  Year's  Day, 

92. 
To  Caroline,  Viscountess  Valletort,  304. 
To  Cloe,  107. 

To-Day,  Dearest,  is  Ours,  266. 
To  George  Morgan,  Esq.,  131. 
To  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Mont- 

pensier,  109. 
To  james  Corrv,  Esq.,  307* 
To  Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq.,  140. 
To  Julia,  in  Allusion  to  Some  Illiberal  Criti- 

dsms,  68. 
To  Julia:  Mock  Me  No^ore  with  Love's  Be- 

guiling  Dream,  69. 
To  Julia :  Though  Fate,  My  Giri.  may  bid  Us 

part,  70, 
To  Julia,  on  Her  Birthday,  71. 
To  Julia:  I  saw  the  Peasant's  Hand  Unkind* 

To  Julia  weeping,  72. 

To  Ladies'  Eyes,  201. 

To  Lady  Heathcote,  ti8. 

To  Lady  Holland,  312. 

To  Ladv  Jersey,  312. 

To  Lord  Viscount  Strancford.  125. 

To  Love,  the  Soft  and  Blooming  Child,  49.        * 

Tomb.  Here,  at  Thy,  57, 

To  Miss  Moore,  127. 

To  Miss  Susan  Beckford,  112. 

To  Miss ,  on    Her  asking  the    Author 

Why  She  had  Sleepless  Nighu.  79- 

To  Mrs.  Bl ,  wriuen  iti  Her  Album,  90. 

To  Mrs ,  on  Some  Cadumnics  against 

Her  Character,  68. 
To  Mrs :  To  see  Thee  Every  Day  That 

came,  118. 
To  Mrs. ,  on  Her  Beautiful  Trawslatwn  oi 

Voiture's  Kiss,  82. 
To  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe,  95. 
To  My  Mother,  305. 
Tools.  The  Sale  of  the,  582. 
To  Phillis,  99. 
Torch  of  Liberty,  The.  708. 
To  Rosa,  written  during  Illness,  7a. 
To  Rosa:  And  are  You  Then  a  TUng  of  Ait, 

To  Rosa:  Is  the  Song  of  Rosa  Mute,  78. 
To  Rosa:   Like  One  Who  trusts  to  " 

Skies,  83. 
To  Rosa :  Say  Why  should  the  Giri  ol  My  Soul 

be  in  Tears,  S3. 
Tory  Pledges,  653. 
To  sigh,  ytt  feel  no  Pain,  894. 
To  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  585. 
To  the  Boston  Frigate,  157. 
To  Thee,  the  Queen  of  Nymphs  Divine,  |ow 
To  the  Fire-Fly,  142. 
To  the  Flying-Fish,  126. 
To  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Spencer,  150. 
To  the  Invisible  Giri,  86. 
To  the  Lady  Chariotte  Rawdon,  153. 

To  the  Large  and  Beautiful  Miss 76. 

To  the  Lord  Viscount  Forbes,  142. 

To  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Don^all,  119. 

To  the  Rev.  Charles  Oveiton,  6$/. 

To  the  Reverend ,  6m. 
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To  Thomas  Hume,  Esq.,  M.D.,  145. 

To  th^  Ship  in  Which  Lord  Castiereagh  soiled 

for  the  Continent,  666. 
Tout  poar  U  Tripe,  614. 
To  weave  a  Garland  for  the  Rose,  sS. 
Trade,  Religion  and,  6HS. 
Translation  from  the  Gull  Lanf^uage,  651. 
Translations  from  Catullus,  301. 
Trio,  3i4. 

Trio,  S.>ng  and,  328. 
Tri;»,  Song  and,  329. 
Triumph  of  Big  Jiry,  651. 
Triumphs  of  Farce,  The,  693. 
Tuft- Hunter.  Kpitaph  on  a,  ^96. 
Turf  shall  b^  My  Fragrant  Shrine,  The,  a43. 
Turtle,  A  Drjam  of,  (x>j. 
T  was  in  a  Moikin^  Dream  of  Night,  31. 
'T  was  Night,  and  Many  a  Circling  Bowl,  35. 
T  WIS  Noon  of  Ni<ht,  When  round  the  Pole,  3a. 
* T  was  One  of  Those  Dreams,  ^o^. 
Two  Loves,  The,  283. 
Twin'st  Thou  with  Lofty  Wreath  Thy  Brow,  58. 

Umbrrlla  Question,  Speech  oa  the,  611. 
Unbind  ihee,  Love,  a^S. 
Up,  Sailor  Boy,  't  is  Day,  59. 

Vali-kv  of  the  Nik,  The,  317. 

Variety,  64. 

Veilea  Prophet  of  Rhorassan,  The,  373. 

Verses  to  the  Poet  Grabbers  Inkstand,  303. 

Victory,  love's,  a/S. 

Vir|jin  of  Delphi,  Hymo  of  a,  77. 

Vision,  A,  <97. 

Vision  of  Philosophy,  A,  114. 

Voice,  ITw.  a6o. 

Vulcan !  hear  Your  Glorious  Task,  14. 

WAKsTbee,  My  Dear,  a77. 

Wake  Up,  Sweet  Melody,  380. 

Wahz  Duet.  326. 

Wandering  Bard,  The,  ai$. 

War  against  Babylon,  353. 

Warnmg,  A.  113. 

Warrior,  The  Dying,  163. 

War  Song,  170. 

War-Song,  LusiunUn,  373. 

Watchman,  The,  357. 

Waters  'Fhe  Meeting  of  the,  173. 

Webs,  The  Summer.  aSa. 

Weep,  CItildren  of  Israel,  348. 

Weep  not  for  Those.  313. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  \^\. 

Wellington,  Lord,  and  the  Ministers,  584. 

Wellington,  Lord,  Reinforcements  for,  583. 

We  li  igton  Spa,  The,  675. 

Well  —  Peace  to  Thy  Heart,  Though  Another's 

it  be,  137. 
W<  may  roam  through  This  World,  175. 
Wc  read  the  Firing  Cour^r*^  Name,  29. 
Were  not  the  Si  iful  Marv's  Tears,  245. 
Whit  shall  I  sing  Thee.  v>S. 
What's  My  Thought  like,  si^. 
What  the  Bee  is  to  the  Floweret,  187. 
Wh;n  Abroi-l  in  the  World.  j;6. 
When  Bacchus,  Jove's  Immortal  Boy,  40. 
W^hcn  Charles  was  deceived  by  the   .Maid  He 

loved,  395. 
"When  Cold  i«i  the  F^irth,  199. 
When  Cupid  %f^%  How  Thickly  Now,  53. 
Wbeoc'cr  I  see  Those  Smiling  Eyes,  300. 


When  First  I  met  Thee,  194. 
'    When  First  TIal  Smile,  329. 

When  (;old,  as  Fleet  as  Zephyr's  Pinion,  46. 

When  He,  Who  adores  Thcc^  171. 

When  I  behold  the  Festive  Tram,  43. 

When  Leiia  touched  tite  Lute,  393. 

When  Life  looks  Lone  and  Dreary,  39$* 

When  Love  is  Kind,  337. 

When  Love  was  a  Chihl,  227. 

When  Ix>ve,  Who  ruled,  389. 

When  Midst  the  Gajr  I  meet,  373. 

When  Wy  Thirsty  Soul  I  steep,  40. 

When  Night  brings  the  Hour,  237. 

When  on  the  Lip  the  Sigh  delays,  266. 

When  Spring  adorns  the  Dewy  Scene,  37. 

When  the  First  Summer  Bee,  332. 

When  the  Sad  Word,  59. 

When  the  Wine-Cup  is  smiling,  333. 

When  Thou  art  Nigh,  3S4. 

When  Tlum  shall  wander,  330. 
,    When  Through  the  Piaxietia,  231. 

When  to  Sad  Music  Silent  You  listen,  a86. 

When  Twilight  Dews.  274. 

When  Wine  I  auaft.  IkIott  My  Eyes,  40. 

Where  are  the  Visionii,  234. 

•*  Where  are  Ye  Now,  Yc  Summer  Days,"  jjo. 

Where  is  the  Slave,  ij^j. 

Where  is  Your  Dwelhng.  Ye  Sainted,  250. 

Where  shall  We  bury  our  Shame,  333. 

Wtiile  nzing  on  the  Moon's  Light,  ito. 

While  History's  Muv,  I'w 

While  Our  Rosy  Fillet*  »hcd,  37. 

While  We  invoke  the  Wreathecf  Spring,  43. 

Who  is  the  Maid.  242. 

Who'll  buy  My  Iv-ve  Knots,  230. 

Wht)se  was  the  Anist  Hand  lliat  spread,  45. 

Why  does  She  so  Long  delay,  58. 

Wig,  Hat  rvrna,  60S. 

Wig,  I^ouis  Fourteenth's,  71$. 

Wind  Thy  Horn,  My  Hunter  Boy,  334. 

Wine-Cun  is  circling,  'I  he,  218. 

Within  This  f.obltt.  Rith  and  I>eep,  38, 

With  M<K>nlight  beiming,  a^j. 

With  Twenty  Chords  .My  Lyre  is  hung,  51. 

Woman,  114. 

Woman,  Sovereign,  315. 

Wonder.  The.  79. 

World  wu  hu^lit,  TT>e,  283. 

Would  That  I  were  a  Tuneful  Lyre,  p. 

Wo  I    wo,  61  J. 

Wreath  and  the  Chain,  The,  107. 

Wreaths  for  the  Minivers,  576. 

Wreath  the  Bowl,  300. 

Write  on,  write  on.  627. 

Written  in  the  Blank  I.caf  of  a  Lady's  Common^ 
place  Book,  ^yo. 

Written  on  passing  Deadnun's  Island,  ijy. 

Yes,  be  the  Glorious  Revel  Mine,  37. 

Yes  —  Ij>v',n.;  is  a  I'.UMful  Thrill.  30. 

Yes.  yes.  \^.'n  the  l.'uK»m,  273. 

Young  Inlii'i  .Maid,  Tlie,  279- 

Ynung  Jc^si.  .1.  2-'4- 

Young  I-^'vc  li^i-d  Once  in  a  Humble  Shed,  394. 

Young  M  IV  M<w»n,  The,  190. 

Youn^  Rt>s<:.  The.  273. 

You  rad  it  in  Tht-%«  Spcll-bound  Eyes,  135. 

You  rvmemN-r  Kllen,  19a. 

Youth  and  Age,  2''a. 

Youth's  Endearing  Charms  are  fled,  48. 
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A  BBAM  of  tranquilU^  smiled  In  the  west,  126. 

A  bishop  and  a  bold  anfp>on,  675. 

About  mty  yean  since,  in  the  days  of  our  dad* 
dies,  660. 

A  broken  cake,  with  honev  sweet,  51. 

According  to  some  learned  opinions,  630. 

A  certain  Sprite,  who  dwells  below,  605. 

A  Donkey  whose  talent  for  burdens  was  won- 
drous, 603. 

After  some  observations  from  I>r.  M'Grig,  678. 

A  hunter  once  in  that  grove  reclined,  362. 

Ah,  Tories  dear,  our  ruin  is  near,  672. 

Ah!  where  are  they,  who  heard,  in  former  hours, 

339* 
Alas !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  sute  of  affairs, 

634. 
All,  as  he  left  it  I  — even  the  pen,  303. 
AH  im  again  —  unlookt  for  bliss,  62a. 
All  that^s  bright  roust  fade,  221. 
Almighty  God  I  when  round  thv  shrine,  246. 
Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  roved,  148.. 
Alone  in  crowds  to  wander  on,  215. 
A  Lottery,  a  Lottery,  295. 
A  Millennium  at  hand !  —  Tm  delighted  to  hear 

it,  594 
Among  other  stray  flashmen  disposed  of,  this 

week,  682. 
Among  the  Spirits,  of  pure  flame,  501. 
And  are  you  tnen  a  thing  of  art,  09. 
And  do  1  then  wonder  that  Julia  deceives  me,  75. 
And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends, 

210. 
And  hast  thou  marked  the  pensive  shade,  107. 
And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place,  516. 
And  now  —  cross-buns  and  pancakes  o'er,  589. 
"  And  now,*'  quoth  the  goddess,  in  accents  jo- 
cose, 667. 
"And  now,''  quoth  the  Minister  (eased  of  bis 

panics).  610. 
And  now  with  all  thy  pencil's  truth,  22. 
Angel  of  Charity^  who,  from  above,  246. 
Armed  with  hyacinthine  rod.  31 . 
Around  the  tomb,  oh,  bard  divine,  54. 
Arrah,  where  wertjum,  Murthagh,  that  beautiful 

day,  672. 
Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love,  3^. 
As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 

173. 
As,  by  his  Lemnian  forge's  flame,  30. 
As  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day,  337. 
As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  Ocean, 

>45* 
As  I  sate  in  mv  study,  lone  and  still,  690. 
As  it  was  but  last  week  that  1  sint  you  a  letther, 

77S- 


Ask  not  if  still  I  love,  288. 

Ask  what  prevailing,  pleasing  power,  64. 

As  late  I  sought  the  spangled  bowers,  is* 

As  Love  one  summer  eve  was  straying,  347. 

As  news  from  Olympus  has  grown  rather  rare, 
692. 

As  o'er  her  loom  the  LesUan  Maid,  334. 

As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove,  342. 

As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily  got,  $^3* 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamv  track,  199. 

As  snug  in  his  bed  Lord  Henley  Uy,  643. 

As  snug,  on  a  Sunday  eve,  of  late,  637. 

As  St.  Jerome  who  aied  some  ages  ago,  6s4> 

As  the  gay  tint  that  decks  the  vernal  rose,  ^7. 

As  *t  is  now,  my  dear  Tolly,  some  weeks  since  I 
started,  664. 

As  Whig  Reform  has  had  its  range,  643. 

As  vanquished  Erin  wept  beside,  ait. 

A  Sylph,  as  bright  as  ever  sported,  398. 

"A  Temple  to  Friendship,"  said  Laora,  en« 
chanted,  221. 

At  last,  Dolly,  —  thanks  to  a  potent  emetic,  74:^ 

At  length,  dearest  Freddy,  the  moment  is  nigh, 
57«' 

At  length,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  Uiss,  721. 

At  length  thy  golden  hours  have  winged  their 
flignt,  56. 

At  mom,  beside  yon  summer  sea,  224. 

At  morning,  when  the  earth  and  sky,  14a. 

At  night,  when  all  is  still  around,  312. 

At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weep- 
ing, I  fly,  18^ 

Avennng  and  bright  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin, 

Awake,  arise,  thy  lisht  b  come,  248. 

Awake  to  life,  my  sleeping  shell,  47. 

Away,  away,  yt  men  of  rules,  42. 

Away,  awav  — you  're  all  the  same,  114. 

Awhile  I  bloomed,  a  happy  flower,  5a. 

A  wounded  Chieftain,  lpnc>  *(>3- 

Ay — down  to  the  dust  with  them,  sbves  as  thtj 

are,  305. 
Ay,  yoke  ye  to  the  bigots'  car,  6$!. 

Bankbs  is  weak,  and  Goulboum  too,  59a. 

Before  we  sketch  the  Present  —  let  as  cast,  n4^ 

Behold,  my  love,  the  curious  gem,  139. 

Behold  the  Sun,  how  bright,  247. 

Behold,  the  young,  the  rosy  Spring,  39. 

Being  weary  of  love,  267. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  chann*, 

178. 
Be  still  my  heart :  I  hear  them  come,  280. 
Between  Adam  and  me  the  great  differeaoe  i% 

584. 
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Blest  inCaot  of  eternity,  loS. 

Boast  on,  my  friend  —  tbo'  stript  of  all  betide* 

S30. 
Boy,  tell  the  Cook  that  I  hate  all  ntcknackeriea, 

Brignt  be  thy  dreams  -^  may  all  thy  weeping,  saS. 
Bright  moon,  that  high  in  heaven  art  shining,  290. 
Brii^  hither,  bring  thy  lute,  while  day  is  dying, 

3*7- 
Bring  me  the  slumbering  souls  of  flowers,  771. 
Bring  the  bright  garlands  hither,  S3S* 
Buds  of  roses,  virgin  flowers,  38. 
But,  whither  have  these  gentle  ones,  119. 
But  who  shall  see  the  glorious  day,  945. 
By  that  Lake,  whose  gloomy  shore,  i8s* 
By  the  Feal's  wave  benighted,  an. 
By  the  hope  within  us  springing,  tSi. 

Cawl  the  Loves  around,  320. 
Calm  as  beneath  iu  mothers  eves,  346. 
Calm  be  thv  sleep  as  infanu*  slumbers,  280. 
Canonize  him  I  —  yea,  verily,  we  *il  canonise  him, 

600. 
Cease  the  sighing  fool  to  play,  9S. 
Chloris,  I  swear,  by  all  I  ever  swore,  79. 
Choose  some  title  that 's  dormant  — the  Peerage 

hath  many,  663. 
Qoris!  it  I  were  Persia's  king,  71. 
Come,  chase  that  starting  tear  away,  227. 
*'Come,  come,"  said  Tom's  father,  "at  your 

time  of  life,"  306. 
Come,  fill  round  a  bumper,  fill  up  to  the  brim, 

256. 
Come  fly  to  these   arms   nor  kt   beauties  so 

bloomy,  $80. 
Come,  give  us  more  Livings  and  Rectors,  640. 
**  Come,  if  thy  magic  Glass  have  power,"  263. 
Come,  listen  to  my  story,  while,  230. 
Come,  list  to  m^  pastoral  tones,  680. 
Come  list,  while   I   tell  of  the  heart-wounded 

Stran^r,  26*. 
Come,  maids  and  youths,  for  here  we  sell,  281. 
Come,  May,  with  all  thy  flowers,  267. 
Come  not,  oh  Lord,  in  the  dread  robe  of  splen- 
dor. 244* 
Come  o  er  the  sea,  193. 
Come,  pUy  me  that  simple  air  again,  3 16. 
Come,  rest  in  this   bosom,  my  own   stricken 

deer,  196. 
Come,  riddle-me-ree,  come,  riddle-me-ree,  615. 
Come,  send  round  the  wine,  and  leave  points  of 

belief.  177* 
Come,  step  in,  gentlefcdks,  here  ye  may  view, 

684. 
Cbme  take  my  advice,  never  trouble  your  CTa> 

nium,  614. 
Come,  Uke  thy  harp  —  *t  Is  vain  to  muse,  1 14. 
*'Come.  tell   me,"  says   Rosa,  as  kissing  and 

kist,  08. 
Come,  tell  me  where  the  maid  b  found,  79. 
Come  to  our  F^e  and  bring  with  thee,  ;<>$. 
Come  wed  with  me  and  we  will  write,  638. 
Come  with  me  and  we  will  blow,  601. 
Come,  Yarmouth,  my  boy,  never  trouble  your 

brains.  577. 
Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish, 

248. 
Comrades  and  friends  I   with  whom,  where'er, 

301. 
Concealed  within  the  shady  wood,  91* 


Couldst  thou  look  as  dear  as  when,  273. 
Count  me,  on  the  summer  trees,  19. 
Cupid  once  upon  a  bed,  14. 
Cupid,  whose  lamp  has  lent  the  ray,  53. 

Dark  comrade  of  my  path !  while  eardi  and  sky, 

760. 
Dear  aunt,  in  the  olden  time  of  love,  294. 
Dear  Cos,  as  I  know  neither  you  nor  Miss  Dra- 

per,  507. 
Dear  Dick  — just  arrived  at  my  own  humble 

/-//#,  779. 
Dear   Dick,  while  old  Donaldson  's   mending 

my  stays,  737. 
Dear  Doll,  while  the  tails  of  ow  horses  are  plait- 
Dear  God^ss  <A  Com  wb<m  the  andenu,  we 

know,  588. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  I  in  darkness  I  found 

thee.  197. 
Dear  John,  as  I  know,  like  our  brother  of  Lon- 
don, 680. 
Dear  Judy.  I  sind  yon  this  bit  of  a  letther,  76^. 
Dear  Lyndhurst, — you  '11  pardon  my  making 

thus  free.  696. 
Dear  Sir  —  I  've  just  had  time  to  look,  557. 
Dear?  yes,  tho*  mine  no  more,  288. 
IMe  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear,  99. 
Do  not  say  that  life  is  waning.  233. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  silver  bell.  234. 
Dost  thou  remember  that  place  so  lonely,  223. 
Down  in  the  valley  come  meet  me  to-night,  205. 
Dovm  in  yon  summer  vale,  3'<4. 
Dreaming  for  ever,  vainly  dreaming,  391. 
I>rink  of  this  cup  —  Osins  sij>s,  317. 
Drink  of  this  cup ;  —  you  'U  find  there  *s  a  spell 

in,  204. 
Drink  to  her,  who  long,  179. 

Erk  Psyche  drank  the  cup  that  shed,  306. 
Krin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  In  thine  eyes,  171. 
Even  here  in  this  region  of  wonders  I  find,  $10^ 
Every  season  hath  its  pleasures,  23S. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime,  153. 

Fairest!  put  on  amhile,  209. 

Fallen  is  thy  llirone.  f>h  Israel,  241. 

Far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear,  317. 

Fare  thee  well,  perfidious  maid,  5a. 

Fare  thcc  mell,  thou  lovely  one,  223. 

Farewell !  —  but   whenever    you    welcome    the 

hour,  tot. 
Farewell.  Theresa  !  yon  cloud  that  over,  23s. 
Fear  not  that,  while  around  thee,  237. 
Filled  with  the  wonHcrt  I  had  seen,  522. 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  liouid  flame,  84. 
Fill  me.  boy.  a^  deep  a  oraufbt,  49. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair,  197. 
Fine  and  feathery  ani«in.  574. 
Fine  fibres  of  speech  let  your  orators  f<Jlow, 

-    661. 
Fleetly  o'er  the  moonli|^t  snows,  292. 
Flow  on,  thou  shining  nver,  221. 
Fly  from  the  world,  O  Be»«y  !  to  me,  84. 
Fly  not  thus  mjr  brow  o*  snow,  41. 
Flv  not  vet,  't  i«k  just  the  hour,  17a. 
Fly  »»jft,  mv  lient  gaxelle,  JS7. 
Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished,  aor. 
For  thee  alone  1  brave  the  boundlcM  deep,  277. 
Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  sip.  80. 
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From  dread  Leucadia's  frowning  steep,  S3- 
From  life  without  freedom,  say,  who  would  not 

fly,  269. 
From  rise  of  mom  till  set  of  sun,  148. 
From  this  hour  the  pledge  is  given,  219. 
From  tongue  to  tongue  the  rumor  flew,  686. 

Gayly  sounds  the  castanet,  »a6. 

Gift  of  the  Hero,  on  his  dying  day,  313. 

Give  me  the  harp  of  epic  song,  13. 

Go,  Brothers  in  wisdom  — go,  bright  pair  of 
Peers,  666. 

God  preserve  us  I  there  's  nothing  now  safe  from 
assault,  636. 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount  —  bring  the  olive-branch 
home,  251. 

Go,  let  me  weep — there  'a  bHss  in  tears,  244. 

Go,  now,  and  aream  o'er  that  joy  in  thy  slum- 
ber, 131. 

"  Good  nieht  I  good  night !  "  —  And  is  it  so,  82. 

Good  rea<ter!  if  you  e*er  have  seen,  99. 

**  Go  I  '*  said  the  angry,  weeping  maid,  i  r2. 

Go  seek  for  some  abler  defenders  of  wrong,  633. 

Go  then,  if  she,  whose  shade  thou  art,  loS. 

Go,  then  —  't  is  vain  to  hover,  228. 

Go  where  Glory  waits  thee,  170. 

Great  Sir,  having  just  had  the  good  luck  to 
catch,  593. 

Great  Sultan,  how  wise  are  thy  State  composi- 
tions, 604. 

Grow  to  my  lip,  thou  sacred  kiss,  97. 

Hail,  reverent  Hat!  — snblime  mid  all,  596. 
Half  Whig,  half  Tory,  like  those  midway  things, 

676. 
Haric  I  the  vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  224. 
Hark  I  't  is  the  breeze  of  twilight  calling,  250. 
Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded,  193. 
Haste,  Maamt,  the  spring  is  nigh,  310. 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  whose  weli-amed  spear,  49. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear,  66. 
Having  sent  ofiE    the   troops  of    brave  Major 

Camac,  579. 
Hear  me  but  once,  while  o'er  the  grave,  227. 
He  comes  from  Erin's  speechful  snore,  763. 
Here,  at  thy  tomb,  these  tears  I  shed,  57. 
Here  I  am,  at  head-quarters,  Dear  Terry,  once 

more,  698. 
Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me,  90. 
Here  lies  Factotum  Ned  at  last,  307. 
Here  recline  you,  gentle  maid,  25. 
Here  *s  a  choice  set  of  Tools  for  you,  Ge'mmen 

and  Ladies,  582. 
Here  sleeps  Anacreon,  in  this  ivied  shade,  54. 
Here  sleeps  the  Bard  who  knew  so  well,  233. 
Here  's  the  bower  she  loved  so  much,  270. 
Here,  take  my  lieart  —  't  will  be  safe  in  thy 

keeping,  266. 
"  Here  we  dwell,  in  holiest  bowers,"  187. 
Here,  while  the  moonlight  dim,  339. 
Her  last  words,  at  parting,  how  can  I  forget,  277. 
He,  who  instructs  the  yputhful  crew,  45. 
Hither,  Flora,  Queen  of  Flowers,  576. 
Hither,  gentle  Muse  of  mine,  52. 
Hope  comes  again,  to  this  heart  long  a  stran* 

ger,  216. 
How  am  I  to  punish  thee,  17. 
How  can  you,  my  Ix>rd,  thus  delight  to  torment 

all,  587. 
How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight  dies,  174. 


How  happy,  once,  tho*  winced  with  sighs,  274. 

How  heavenly  was  the  poers  doom,  82. 

How  I  grieve  you  *re  not  with  us  I  —  pray,  come-. 

if  you  can,  767. 
How  1  love  the  festive  boy,  36. 
How  lightly  mounts  the  Muse's  wing,  251. 
How  oft  a  cloud,  with  envious  veil,  97. 
How  oft  has  the  Banshee  cried,  175. 
How  sad  a  case  I  — just  think  of  it,  641. 
How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes,  206. 
How  various  are  the  inspirations,  695. 
"  Hurra!  hurra!  "  I  heard  them  say,  610. 
"  Hush,  hush!  "—how  well,  256. 
Hush,  sweet  Lute,  thy  songs  remind  me,  290 
Hymen,  late,  his  love-knots  selling,  230. 

I  BRING  thee,  love,  a  golden  chain,  107. 

I  care  not  for  the  idle  state,  i6. 

I  come  from  a  land  in  the  sunbright  deep,  285. 

I  could  resign  that  eye  of  blue,  107. 

I  'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me,  193. 

I  do  confess,  in  many  a  si^h,  80. 

I  dreamt  that,  in  tlie  Papliun  groves,  73. 

If,  after  all,  you  still  will  doubt  and  fear  me,  774. 

I  fear  that  love  disturbs  my  rest,  S3- 

H  ever  life  was  prosperously  cast,  310. 

If  former  times  had  never  left  a  trace,  14a. 

If  hoarded  gold  posscst  the  power,  34. 

I  filled  to  thee,  to  thee  I  drank,  79. 

If  in  loving,  singin^f,  night  and  day,  235. 

If  I  speak  to  thee  m  friendship's  name,  338. 

If  I  swear  by  that  e>'e,  you  11  allow,  6s* 

If  it  b«  true  that  Music  reigns,  519. 

If  I  were  yonder  wave,  my  d^,  137. 

If  life  for  me  hath  toy  or  light,  3?6. 

I  found  her  not  —  tne  chamber  seemed,  9$. 

If  thou  *lt  be  mine,  the  treasures  of  air,  200. 

If  thou  wouldst  luve  me  sing  and  play,  281. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  charms  enchant  ow 
eyes,  239. 

If  to  sec  thee  be  to  love  thee,  339. 

I  give  thee  all  —  I  can  no  more,  37$. 

I  hate  thee,  oh.  Mob,  as  my  Lady  hates  delf,  $84. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own,  383. 

I  Itave  been,  like  Puck,  I  have  been,  in  a  trice,  659. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  Erin,  6i3. 

I  heard  as  I  lay,  a  waiting  sound.  607. 

I  just  had  turned  the  classic  page,  13c. 

I  knew  by  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefully  cnrled, 
152. 

I  know  that  Heaven  hath  sent  me  here,  36. 

I  know  thou  lovest  a  brimming  measure,  53. 

I  Ml  ask  the  sylph  who  round  thee  4ies,  79. 

I  love  a  maid,  a  mystic  maid,  2S0. 

I  more  than  once  have  heard  at  night,  tra. 

Important  event  for  the  rich  and  r«)igiaa»,  fcjj. 

I  *m  quite  of  yoor  mind ;  —  tho*  these  Pats  ct7 
aloud,  683. 

I  much  regret,  dear  Reverend  Sir,  774. 

In  d-iys,  my  Kate,  when  life  was  new,  137. 

"  I  never  gave  a  kiss  "  (says  Prue),  qq. 

In  myrtle  wrenths  my  votive  sword  1*11  cover,  6a 

In  slumber,  I  prithee  how  is  it,  72. 

In  that  delighiful  Province  of  the  Sun,  373. 

In  the  dirge  we  sung  o'er  him  no  censure  was 
heard,  699. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  cares  are  un- 
known, 198. 

In  vain  all  the  Knights  of  the  Underwald  wooed 
her,  264* 
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^n  >«in  we  fondly  strive  to  trace,  70. 
In  wedlock  a  species  of  lottery  lies,  76. 
In  witching  slumbers  of  the  ntght,  75. 
In  yonder  valley  there  dwelt,  alone,  an. 
I  often  wish  this  languid  Ijrre,  37. 
I  pledge  myself  thro  thick  txA  thin,  653. 
I  pniy  thee,  by  the  gods  above,  16. 
t  1  pray  vou,  let  us  roam  no  more,  134. 
Is  all  tnen  forgotten  ?  thofe  amorous  pranks,  585. 
I  lat  mc  down  in  my  easy  chair,  677. 
I  saw  from  the  beach,  wlien  the  morning  was 

shining,  196. 
I  saw  from  Tonder  silent  cav«,  337. 
I  saw  it  all  in  Fancy*s  glass,  7<A 
I  saw  the  moon  rise  clear,  370. 
I  saw  the  pesuuint's  hand  unkind,  77. 
1  saw  the  smiling  bard  of  pleasure,  13. 
I  saw  thy  form  in  voathful  prime,  185. 
Is  it  not  sweet,  beloved  youth,  64, 
s  it  not  sweet  to  think,  hereafter,  <$<• 
^  not  thy  mind  a  gentle  mind,  M. 
Js  there  no  call,  no  consecrating  cause,  64. 
Is  the  song  of  Rosa  mute,  78. 
1  stole  along  the  flowery  bank,  138. 
.t  being  an  object  now  to  meet,  66a. 
A  came  o*er  her  sleep,  like  a  voice  of  those  days, 

aN>. 
A  glads  us  onich  to  be  able  to  say,  689. 
1  thought  this  heart  enkindled  lay,  76. 
it  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  sbed,  183. 
.t  is  o'er,  it  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er,  638. 
I  turned  my  steps  and  lo  I  a  shadowy  throng,  6ao. 
1  've  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  but  hush  t  not  here, 

315. 
'I  *ve  been,  oh,  tweet  daughter,"  a78. 
i  've  had  a  dream  that  bode«  no  good,  703. 
1  've  had  such  a  dream  — a  frightful  dream,  645. 
I  've  heard,  there  was  in  ancient  days,  loa. 
••I  want  the  Court  Guide,"  said  my  lady,  "to 

look,"  577- 
I  will,  I  will,  the  conflict 's  past,  tS. 
I  wish  I  was  by  that  dim  lake,  aia. 

Just  In  time  for  the  post,  dear,  and  rooostrously 
busy,  757. 

Ksmp  those  eyes  still  purely  mine,'  336. 

King  Crack  was  the  best  of  all  possible  Kii^s, 

Rnowest  thou  not  him  the  poet  sings,  618. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  on  Monday  night,  397. 
Lady!  where'er  you  roam,  whatever  land,  laq. 
Lament,  lament,  Sir  I&aac  Heard.  5</>. 
I^st  ni;;ht,  as  lonely  o'er  my  fire  1  •^l,  313. 
I^%t  nieht,  having  naught  more  holy  to  do,  769. 
I-ast  night  I  tos'  .md  turned  in  bed,  571. 
Last  week,  dear  Nichol,  making  merry,  560. 
Ijiv  his  swori  by  his  side,  — it  hath  served  him 

too  M-ell,  ?t7. 
l^eshia  hath  a  be.imingeye,  185. 
Let  Krin  rememlier  the  davs  of  old,  176. 
^>et  History  boost  of  her  Romans  and  Spartans, 

Let  me  a  moment  —  ere  with  fear  and  hope.  514. 

I^t  me  resijfn  thi»  wretched  hre.uh,  53. 

Let  other  bards  to  groves  repair.  f>J4. 

Let's  take  this  world  %.■%  some  wide  scene,  378. 

Let  thy  joy^  alone  be  remembered  now,  375. 

Let  us  drain  the  nectared  bowl.  \\. 


lightly,  Alplnt  rover,  a77. 

Light  sounds  the  harp  when  the  combat  la  over, 

83. 
Like  morning,  when  her  eariir  breasc,  a4t. 
Like  one  who,  doomed  o'er  outant  seas,  237. 
Like  one  who  trusts  to  summer  skies,  83. 
Like  some  wantoa  filly  sporting,  $0. 
Like  the  bright  lamp,  that  shone  in  KUdart^ 

holy  faoe,  178. 
Listen  to  the  Muse's  hrre,  14. 
Long  as  I  waltzed  witn  onlv  thee,  |36. 
Long  years  have  past,  old  friend,  since  we,  391* 
"  Look  here,"  said  Rose,  with  laofhing  eyes, 

aS6. 
Lord,  who  shall  bear  that  day,  so  dread,  so 

splendid,  347. 
Loud  complainu  being  made  In  these   quick- 

reading  times,  685. 
I>ove  had  a  fever  —  ne'er  cook!  dose,  90$. 
Love  is  a  hunter-boy,  337. 
I^ve  thee,  dearest?  love  thee,  375. 
Ix»ve  thee  ?  —  bo  well,  so  tendierly,  37a. 
Love,  wandaring  thro'  the  golden  mace,  171. 

March  !    nor  heed  those  anas  that  hold  thee, 

344* 
Mark  those  proud  boasters  of  a  splendid  line,  64. 
Mary,  I  believed  thee  true,  100. 
Merrily  every  bov>m  boundcth,  371. 
Mv'thiuks,  the  pictured  bull  we  see,  43. 
Mind  not  tho'  daylight  arottod  us  is  breakint, 

283. 
Missing  or  lost,  last  Sunday  night,  644. 
Mix  me,  child,  a  cup  divine,  sj. 
Mock  me  no  more  with  Love  s  beguiUnf  drtam, 

69. 
Monarch  Love,  resistless  bov.  53. 
'Mong  our  neighbors,  the  French*  in  the  good 

olden  time,  6iq. 
Mourn  not  for  Venice  —  let  her  rest,  51a. 
Mr.  Orator  Putf  had  two  tones  In  his  voica,  a96. 
Much  as  her  form  seduced  the  sight,  315. 
Mv  banks  are  ail  fumisht  with  rags.  391* 
**  My  birth-dav  "  —  what  a  different  sound,  joa 
My  dear  Lady  lUb,  yon  'II  be  shock t  I  'm  afraid, 

My  dear  Lady  -—  I  I  *ve  been  just  seiMliiif  oat, 

J6i. 
My  fates  had  destined  me  to  rove.  69. 
My  ecntle  Harp,  once  more  I  wakca,  198, 
My  harp  has  one  unchanging  theme.  335. 
My   Lords,  1  'm  accused  of  a  trick  that  God 

knows  is,  611. 
My  I>»rd,  the  Instractions.  brought  to-day,  74a 
Mv  love  .md  1.  the  other  day,  78, 
My  Mopsa  is  little,  my  Mopsa  Is  Uown,  39. 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  Fanny  dear.  104. 

Nay,  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  the  goblet  dtowna, 

1S6. 
Nav,  trmpt  roe  not  to  lore  again,  134* 
Ne'er  a^k  the  hour  —  wh^t  is  it  to  u%  aoj. 
Ne'er  talk  of  Wisdom's  i^loomy  schools,  a3j. 
Never  mind  how  the  r>ed»«oKiie  proees.  74. 
"  Never  shall  woman's  smile  have  power,*'  30a. 
Next  %neek  will  be  publisht  (as  "  Lives"  are  tht 

race),  616. 
Ni^ht  cl  >sfd  innmd  the  conqueror's  way,  181. 
Nichts  ol  mn^ii ,  nichtk  <•!  loving,  368. 
Night  wanelh  fast,  the  momia^  star,  ste. 
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No  —  Lady !  Lady  I  keep  the  ring,  85. 

No  —  leave  my  heart  to  rest,  if  rest  it  may,  334. 

No  life  is  like  the  mountaineer's,  344. 

No  longer  dear  Vesey,  feel  hurt  and  uneasy,  635. 

No»  ne^r  did  the  wave  in  its  element  steep,  138. 

No,  never  shall  my  soul  forget,  113. 

No,  net  for  yourselves,  ye  reverend  men,  659. 

No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairv  numbers,  194. 

Not  from  thee  the  wound  should  come,  389. 

No  —  *t  is  not  the  region  where  Love  *8  to  be 

found,  S18. 
Not  long  in  bed  had  Lyndhurst  lain,  677. 
Not  many  months  have  now  been  dreamed  away, 

Novella,  a  young  Bolognese,  713. 

Now  Neptune's  month  our  sky  deforms,  51. 

No  wonder  bards,  both  high  and  low,  313. 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  story,  534. 

Now  the  star  of  day  is  high,  34. 

Now  the  vapor,  hot  and  damp,  149. 

O  Abyssinian  tree,  318. 

Observe  when  mother  earth  is  dry,  ad. 

O'erteountains  bright,  338. 

Of  all  my  hapfiiest  hours  of  joy,  100. 

Of  all  speculations  the  market  holds  forth,  304. 

Of  all  tfiat,  to  the  sage's  survey,  709. 

Of  all  the  fair  months,  that  round  the  sun,  205. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  as  yet  brought  to  pass. 

Of  ajjthe  odd  plans  of  this  monstrously  qoeer 

age»  673. 
Of  old,  the  Sultan  Genius  reigned,  311. 
Oft  have  I  seen,  in  gay,  equestrian  pride,  618. 
Oft  in  Xhi  stilly  night,  334* 
Oft,  when  the  watching  stars  grow  pale,  333. 
Of  various  scraps  and  fragments  built,  646. 
Oh  albums,  albums,  how  I  dread,  313. 
Oh!  Arranmore,  loved  Arranmore,  317. 
Oh  banquet  not  in  those  shining  bowers,  ao6. 
Oht  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers, 

179. 
Oh  I  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 

shade,  171. 
Oh,  call  it  by  some  better  name,  267. 
Oh,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets,  224. 
Oh,  could  we  do  with  this  world  of  ours,  218. 
Oh,  days  of  youth  and  joy,  long  clouded,  339. 
Oh  Dick  I  you  may  talk  of  your  writing  and  read* 

ing.  723' 
Oh,  do  not  look  so  bright  and  blest,  386. 
Oh  I  doubt  me  not  —  the  season,  193. 
Oh  fair  as  heaven  and  chaste  as  light,  113. 
Oh  fair !  oh  purest !  be  thou  the  dove,  346. 
Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time.  303. 
Oh,  guard  our  aff3Ction,  nor  e'er  let  it  feel,  33$. 
Oh !  nad  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own, 

"  Oh  I  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle,'  202. 

Oh,  htvc  you  heard  whit  hapt  of  late,  674. 

Oh !  if  your  tears  are  given  to  care,  73. 

Oh,  lost,  for  ever  lost  —  no  more,  77. 

"  Oh !  love  the  Lamp  "  (ray  Mistress  said),  80. 

Oh,  Memory,  how  coldly,  338. 

Oh,  no  —  not  even  when  first  we  loved,  ass* 

Oh  stranger   if  Anacreon's  shell,  55. 

Oh,  teach  me  to  love  Thee,  to  feel  what  thou  art, 

a47- 
Oh  1  the  days  are  gone  when  Beauty  bright,  183. 
Oh,  the  joys  of  our  evening  potada,  368. 


Oh,  the  sight  entrancing,  208. 

Oh !  think  not  my  sjMriu  are  always  as  light,  17a* 

Oh  think,  when  a  hero  is  sighing,  296. 

Oh  thou,  of  all  creation  blest,  33. 

Oh  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear,  342. 

Oh  tidings  of  freedom  I    oh  accents  ol  hf^te^ 

Oh  t  weep  for  the  hoar,  176. 

Oh  Wellington  and  Stephenson,  671. 

Oh,  what  a  sea  of  storm  we  've  paut,  131. 

Oh,  where  art  thou  dreaming,  338. 

Oh,  where  's  the  slave  so  lowly,  195. 

Oh  woman,  if  through  sinful  wile,  99. 

Oh,  ye  Dead !  oh,  jre  Dead !  whom  we  know  fay 

the  light  you  give,  205. 
On  beds  of  snow  the  moonbeam  slept,  78. 
Once  in  each  revolving  year,  28. 
"Once  more,"  said  Jerome,  *'  I  '11  run  op  and 

•ee,"  654. 
One  bumper  at  parting  I  —  tho*  many,  189. 
One  day  the  Chinese  Bird  <^  Royalty,  Fum,  699. 
One  day  the  Muses  twined  the  hands,  25. 
One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate,  419. 
One  night  the  nymph  caOled  country  daace,  joS. 
On  one  of  those  sweet  nights  that  oft,  328. 
On  to  the  field,  our  doom  is  sealed,  257. 
O  say,  thou  best  and  brightest,  336. 
Our  earth,  as  it  rolls  through  the  regions  of  qacc. 

Our  first  young  love  resembles,  269. 

Our  heartSj  my  love,  were  formed  to  be,  76. 

Our  home  is  on  the  sea,  boy,  334. 

Our  white  saul  caught  the  evening  rqr,  373. 

Pain  and  sorrow  shall  vanish  before  ns,  271. 

Pkst  twelve  o'clock  — past  twelve,  257. 

Peace  be  around  thee,  wherever  thou  rov'st,  225. 

Peace  to  the  slumberers,  229* 

Per  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  M.S.~lookt  it 

thro*,  56A. 
PhiUis,  you  little  rosy  rake,  99. 
Pity  me,  love  t  I  *11  pity  thee,  97. 
Place  Xhit  helm  on  thy  brow,  385I 
Poor  broken  flower  t  what  art  can  now  recDver 

thee,  367. 
Poor  wounded  heart,  farewell,  367. 
Press  the  grape,  and  let  it  pour,  68. 
Private.  —  Lora  Belzebub  presents,  64a. 
Puir,  profligate  Londoners,  having  heard  tell, 

639. 
Pure  as  the  mantle,  which,  o'er  him  who  stood, 

306. 
Put  oS  the  vestal  veU,  nor,  oh,  90. 

Quick  I  we  have  but  a  second,  209. 
Qidt  the  sword,  thou  King  o£  men,  608. 

"  Raise  the  buckler— poise  the  lance,*'  336. 
Reason  and  Folly  and  Beauty,  they  say,  222. 
Rejoice,    my    friend,    rei<^:— the    joathfol 

Chief,  364. 
Rememberest  thou  the  hour  we  past,  563. 
Remember  him  thou  leavest  behind,  ht. 
Remember'st  thou  that  setting  sun,  258. 
Remember  thee  ?  yes,  while  there  's  life  in  tUt 

heart,  199. 
Remember  the  glories  of  Brien  the  brave,  170. 
Remember  the  time,  in  La  Mancha's  shades 

Resolved  —to  stick  to  aTtiy  paitkle,  636. 
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"Return!"— no,  never,  while    the   withering 

hand,  735. 
Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,  173. 
Rich  in  bliae,  I  proudly  scorn,  51. 
Ripened  by  the  solar  beam,  47. 
Rose  of  tKe  Desert  I  thou,  whose  blushing  ray, 

276. 
Round  the  world  goes,  by  day  and  night,  a86. 
Row  gently  here,  339. 

Said  a  Sovereign  to  a  Note,  586. 

Said  Cotton  to  Com,  t*  other  day,  600. 

Said  his  Highness  to  Ned,  with  that  grim  face  of 

his,  C76. 
Said  Malth-js  one  day  to  a  clown,  615. 
Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  (earless  bark,  203. 
Say,  did  yon  not  hear  a  voice  of  death,  71. 
Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to^y,  328. 
Say,  what  shall  we  dance,  357. 
Say,  who  was  the  wag,  indecorously  witty,  688. 
Say,  why  should  the  gui  of  my  soul  be  in  tears, 

83. 
Sculptor,  wouldst  thou  glad  my  soul,  14. 
See  now,  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile,  71. 
See,  the  dawn  from  Heaven  is  breaking,  330. 
See  those  cherries,  how  they  cover,  623. 
See  you,  beneath  yon  cloud  so  dark,  157. 
Shall  the  Harp  then  be  silent,  when  he  who  first 

gave,  207. 
'*  She  has  beauty,  but  still  you  must  keep  your 

heart  cool,'*  369. 
^le  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 

sleeps,  186. 
*'  She  never  looked  so  kind  before,"  76. 
She  sung  of  Love,  while  o'er  her  lyre.  213. 
Shine  out.  Stars!  let  Heaven  assemble,  268. 
Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake  thee,  222. 
Silence  is  in  our  festal  halls,  310. 
Silent,  oh  Moyle,  be  the  roar  <rf  thy  water,  177. 
Since  first  Thy  Word  awaked  my  heart,  sjo. 
Sing — sing —  Music  was  given,  313. 
Sing,  sweet  Harp,  oh  sing  to  me,  314. 
Sing  to  Love  — tor,  oh,  't  was  he,  278. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  Z,#w,  $8^. 
*'  Slumber,  oh  slumber ;  if  sleeping  thou  raak'st,** 

Smootbly  Sowing  thro'  verdant  vales,  32$. 
So  gently  in  peace  Aldl^aules  smiled,  5^4. 
So  may  my  Lady's  prayers  prevail^  666. 
Some  mortals  tnere  may  be,  so  wise,  or  so  fine, 

Some  think  we  bards  have  nothing  real,  303. 
Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  £|^t's  dark  sea^ 

So  warmly  we  met  and  so  fondly  we  parted,  222. 

Spirit  of  Joy,  thy  altar  lies,  294. 

Spirit  of  Love,  whose  locks  unrolled,  u. 

Start  not,  my  friend,  nor  think  the  Muse  will 

stain,  *38. 
Still,  Uke  dew  in  silence  falling,  5i>. 
Still  the  question  I  must  parry,  79. 
Still  thou  fliest,  and  still  I  woo  tl>ee,  390. 
Still  thus,  when  twilight  gleamed,  363. 
Still  when  daylight  oVr  the  wave,  281. 
Stop,  Intellect,  m  mercy  stop,  639. 
Strange  power  of  Genius,  that  can  throw,  5361. 
Strew  me  a  fr^rant  bed  of  leaves,  32. 
Strike  the  gay  harp!  see  the  moon  is  oa  high, 

316. 
8l  Sinclair  rosa  and  dedand  in  sooth,  647. 


Sublime  was  the  wamii^s  that  Liberty  sp<dce, 
«77« 

Sweet  Irmisfallen,  fare  thee  well,  308. 

Sweet  lady,  look  not  thus  again,  70. 

Sweet  Moon  I  if,  like  Crotona's  sage.  125. 

Sweet  singer  of  Komaldkirk,  thou  who  art  reck- 
oned, 6^7. 

Sweet  Strmiol  thou,  the  very  eye,  302. 

Sweet  spirit  I  if  thy  airy  sleep,  74. 

Takb  back  the  sigh,  thy  lips  of  art,  103. 
Take  back  the  virgin  page,  174. 
Take  hence  the  bowl ;  — tho'  beaming,  231. 
Take  your  bell,  take  your  bell,  5SH. 
Talk  iK>  more  of  your  Clieltenham  and  Harrow- 
gate  springs,  675. 
Tell  her,  oh,  tcU  her,  the  lute  she  left  lying,  268. 
"Tell  me,  gentle  youth,  I  pray  thee,"  17. 
"Tell  me,  kind  Seer,  1  pray  thee,"  261. 
Tell  me  the  witching  tale  again,  95. 
"Tell  me,  what  's  Love?"  said  Youth, one  day, 

262. 
Tell  me,  why.  my  sweetest  dove,  30. 
That  sky  of  clouds  is  not  the  sky,  133. 
That  wnnkle,  when  first  I  espied  it,  68. 
The  account  is  balanced — the  bill  drawn  out, 

660. 
The  beam  of  morning  trembling,  273. 
The  bird,  let  Ioom  in  eastern  skies,  241. 
The  brilliant  black  eye,  2fx>, 
The   Budi^et  —  quite  charming   and  witty  —  no 

hearing,  %<iia. 
The  dance  was  o'er,  yet  still  in  dreams.  315. 
The  darkness   that    hung    upon   Witlumberg's 

walls,  66. 
The  dawning  of  mom,  the  daylight's  sinking, 

206. 
The  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  u%,  2S7. 
"  The  daylight  is  gone  —  but,  before  we  depart," 

140, 
The  dream  of  those  days  when  first  I  sung  thee 

is  o'er,  218. 
The  Duke  is  the  lad  to  frighten  a  la^s,  6^. 
The  (larland  I  Mnd  thee  was  culled  from  thoeo 

bowers,  i\'<. 
The  CJhost  of  NliUiad'^s  came  at  night,  635. 
The  halcyon  hiing)  o'er  ocean,  283. 
The  happy  day  at  lenjjth  arrived.  S7. 
The  harp  that  once  thro*  Tara's  halls,  171. 
"The  longer  one  Hves,  the  more  one  learns,** 

641. 
The  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  pure,  578. 
The  Minstrel- Bov  to  the  war  is  gone,  \<rx 
The  money  raised  — the  army  ready,  715. 
The  more  I  've  viewed  this  world,  the  more  I  *v« 

found,  301,  511. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  love,  226. 
Then  first  from  Love,  in  Nature's  bowers,  aoo. 
"The    nieht-wind    is   moaning  with    mournful 

sieh,'    261. 
The  Phrygian  rock,  that  braves  the  storm,  26. 
The  present  l.ord  Kenyoa  (the  Peer  who  wntcs 

letters),  h^o. 
There  are  echoes,  we  know,  of  all  sorts,  6t  i. 
There  are  sounds  of  mirth  in  the  night-air  rin|^ 

ing.  216. 
There  are  two  Ix>ve<,  the  poet  sings,  283. 
There  brcathrs  a  lani^uatte  known  and  felt,  254< 
There  came  a  nymph  dancing,  279- 
Tbere  comes  a  time,  a  dreary  time,  aas- 
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There  is  a  bleak  Desert,  where  daylight  grows 

weary,  249. 
There  is  not   in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so 

sweet,  173. 
There  is  some  star — or  mav  It  be,  358. 
There  lies  a  shell  beneath  the  waves,  oa. 
There,  my  lad,  lie  the  Articles  —  just  thirty-nine, 

658. 
There  's  a  song  of  the  olden  time,  276. 
There  's  not  a  Took,  a  word  of  thine,  139. 
There  's  something  strange,  I  know  not  what, 

288. 
There  was  a  little  Man  and  he  had  a  little  Soul, 

583. 
These  few  brief  lines,  my  reverend  friend,  778. 
"  The  sky  is  bright  —  the  breeie  is  fair,"  332. 
Tile  soag  of  war  shall  echo  thro*  our  mountains, 

273- 
The  song  that  lightens  the  languid  way,  293. 
The  summer  weos  that  float  and  shine,  28a. 
The  time  I  've  lost  in  wooing,  19^. 
The  turf  shall  be  ray  fragmni  shnne,  243, 
The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me,  190. 
The  wine-cup  is  circling  in  Almhin's  hall,  218. 
The  wisest  soul,  by  anguish  torn,  72. 
The  women  tell  me  every  day,  15. 
The  world  had  just  begun  to  steaJ,  74. 
The  world  washusht,  the  moon  above,  283. 
The  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you  wove, 

73- 
They  both  were  husht,  the  voice,  the  chords, 

3<3- 
They  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  a  16. 
Thev  know  not  my  heart,  who  believe  there  can 

be,  212. 
"  They  made  her  a  grave,  too  cold  and  damp," 

129. 
They  may  rail  at  this  life — from  the  hour  I 

began  it,  aoi. 
They  met  but  once,  in  youih^s  sweet  hour,  282. 
The  young  May  moon  ts  beaming,  love,  loo. 
The  young  rose  I  give  thee,  so  dewy  and  bright, 

a73- 
They  sav  that  Love  had  once  a  book,  90. 
They  tell  how  Atys,  wild  with  l6ve,  17. 
They  tell  me  thou  'rt  the  favored  guest,  279,  517. 
They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree,  305. 
They  told  her  that  he,  to  whose  vows  she  had 

listened,  260. 
They  try  to  persuade  me,  my  dear  little  sprite, 

86. 
They  wove  the  lotus  band  to  deck,  51. 
Think  on  that  look  whose  melting  ray,  98. 
This  day  a  New   House  for  your  ecufication, 

581. 
This  life,  dear  Corry,  who  can  doubt,  307. 
This  life  is  all  checkered  with  pleasures  and 

woes,  188. 
l*his  tribute  's  from  a  wretched  elf,  83. 
This  wild  Irish  patient  </[>**  pester  me  so,  656. 
This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  24a> 
"  Tho*  all  the  pet  mischiefs  we  count  upon  fail," 

648. 
The'  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we  '11  forget 

them,  184. 
Tho'  famed  was  Mesmer,  in  his  day,  668. 
The'  humble  the  banquet  to  which  I  invite  thee, 

»»3. 
Tho'  lightly  sounds  the  song  I  sing  to  thee,  291. 
llio'  many  great  Doctors  there  be,  595. 


Tho'  sacred  the  tie  that  ovr  country  entwineth, 
295. 

Those  evening  bells  1  those  evening  belU,  na. 

I'ho'  soldiers  are  the  true  supports  714* 

Tho'  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I 
see,  17a. 

Tho'  't  is  all  but  a  dream  at  the  best,  232. 

Thou  art  not  dead — thou  aut  not  dead,  34$. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  the  Ufe  and  light,  sai. 

Thou  bidst  me  sing  the  lay  I  sung  to  thee,  285. 

Though  Fate,  my  girl,  mav  bid  ua  part,  70^ 

Though  long  at  school  and  college  d<»in(,  toow 

Thou^  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart,  75. 

Thou  oft  hast  told  me  of  the  happy  hours,  150. 

Thou  told'st  me.  in  our  days  of  love,  301. 

Thou,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues,  21. 

Thrice  hath  scribbling  Kenyon  scrawled,  633. 

Thro'  Erin's  Isle,  188. 

Thro*  grief  and  thro'  danger  thy  smile  hath 
cheered  my  way,  182. 

Thro'  ManchMter  Square  took  a  canter  joat 
now.  375. 

Thus  did  Soame  Jenyns — tho*  a  Tory,  710. 

Thy  brave,  thy  learned  have  past  away,  51$. 

Thy  harp  may  sing  of  Troy's  alarms,  29. 

Th^  song  has  tau^t  my  heart  to  feel,  99. 

' T  IS  believed  that  this  Harp,  which  I  wake  now 
for  thee,  183. 

'T  is  evening  now;  beneath  the  western  star,  14$- 

'T  is  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  w«  saw  break- 
ing, 196. 

'T  is  moonlight  over  Oman's  Sea,  431. 

'T  is  said  —  but  whether  true  or  not,  270. 

'T  is  sweet  to  behold  when  the  bUlowa  are  sleep- 
ing* «93' 

'T  is  sweet  to  think,  that,  where'er  we  rove,  181. 

'T  is  the  last  rose  of  summer,  190. 

'  'T  is  the  Vinel  't  is  the  Vine!  "  said  the  cup- 


loving  boy,  350. 
'T  is  time,  I  feel,  to  leave  thee  now,  iii. 
'T  is  true,  alas — the  mysteries  and  the  lore,  354* 


'T  is  true,  my  fading  years  decline,  39. 

To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  s8. 

To  be  the  theme  of  every  hour,  9B. 

To  catch  the  thou|(ht,  by  painting's  spell,  109. 

To-day,  dearest !  is  ours,  266. 

To  Ladies'  eyes  around,  boy.  201. 

To  Love,  the  soft  and  blooimng  child,  49. 

To-morrow,  comrade,  we,  3i4> 

To  no  9Hg  Muse  does  she  her  glance  confine,  99- 

Too  plain,  alas,  my  doom  is  spoken,  235. 

To  see  thee  every  day  that  came,  118. 

To  sigh,  jret  feel  no  pain,  294« 

To  Swanage  —  that  neat  little  town  in  whose 
bay,  613. 

To  thee,  the  Queen  of  nymphs  divine.  5a 

To  the  people  of  England,  the  humble  Petition, 
599, 

T'  other  night,  after  hearing  Lord  Dudley's  ora- 
tion, 64iB. 

To  those  we  love  we  've  drank  to-night,  314. 

To  weave  a  garland  for  the  rose,  58. 

Tried  a  new  chftl^  gown  on  — pretty,  759. 

'T  was  a  new  feeling  — something  more,  67. 

'T  was  a  proud  moment  — even  to  bear  the 
words,  520. 

'T  was  but  for  a  moment — and  yet  in  that  tiow, 

*T  was  evening  time,  in  the  twilight  sw<^el,  tea 
'T  was  ave's  soft  hour,  and  bright,  above,  315. 
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'T  was  ^ved  oo  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  651. 

T  i*4s  ID  a  land  tliat  far  awav,  4^1. 

T  was  in  a  mocking  dream  of  t^gnt,  31. 

T  was  to  the  fair  Aspasia't  bower,  104. 

'T  was  in  the  summer  time  so  svvcc't,  103. 

*T  was  late  —the  sun  had  almost  shone,  508. 

^  was  midnight  dark,  264. 

T  was  night,  and  many  a  drclmf  bowl,  35. 

T  was  noon  of  night,  when  round  the  pole,  33. 

*T  was  on  a  day,  109. 

*T  was  one  of  those  dreams,  that  by  music  are 

brought.  >o8.  V 

'T  was  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  at  mum,  we  met, 

114. 
'T  was  when  the  world  was  in  its  prime,  482. 
Twin'st  thou  with  lofty  wreath  thy  brow,  58. 
1  wixt  Eldon*s  Hat  and  Kldon's  Wig.  608. 

Unbind  thee,  love,  unbind  thee,  lore,  aR8, 

Up  and  march !  the  timbrel's  sound,  34^ 

**  up !  "  said  the  Spirit  and  ere  I  could  pray,  597. 

Up,  sailor  boy,  't  is  day,  59. 

Up  with  the  sparkling  brimmer,  349. 

Vii.L  nobodies  try  mv  nice  Annual  Pill,  636. 
Vulcan !  hear  your  glorious  task,  14. 

Wake  thee,  my  dear  — thy  dreaming,  177. 

Wake  up,  sweet  melody,  j^. 

Wanted  —  Authors  of  all-work  to  Job  for  the 

season.  606. 
*'  War  against  Babylon  I  '*  shout  we  around,  ap. 
Was  it  the  moon,  or  was  it  morning's  ray,  104. 
Weeping  for  thee,  my  love,  thro*  the  long  day, 

335* 

Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 
243. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past,  184. 

Weep,  weep  for  him,  the  Man  of  (k>d,  24R. 

Welcome,  sweet  bird,  thro'  the  sunny  air  wing- 
in?.  3»8 

Well,  It  is  n't  the  King,  after  all,  my  dear  crea- 
ture, 745* 

Well  may  you  wonder  at  my  flisht,  351. 

Well  —  peace  to  thy  heart,  though  another's  it 
be,  137. 

We  may  roam  thro*  this  world,  like  a  child  at  a 
feast,  175. 

We  misled  you  last  night  at  the  "  hoary  old  sin- 
ner's," 559. 

Went  to  the  Brera  —  saw  a  Dance  of  Loves, 
510. 

We  read  the  flying  courser's  name,  29. 

Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears,  245. 

Wliat  a  lucky  turn-up  I  —  just  as  Eldon  's  with- 
drawing, 502. 

What  a  pleasing  contrivance!  how  aptly  de- 
vised, 656. 

What  a  time  since  I  wrote !  —  I  *m  a  sad,  naughty 
girl,  728. 

What  t  Ben,  my  old  hero,  is  this  your  renown, 
702. 

What  life  like  that  of  the  bard  can  be,  21  $• 

What !  Miguel,  not  patriotic  ?  oh,  fy,  617. 

What  news  to-day?  — **  Oh!  worse  and  worse," 

What  shall  I  sing  thee?    Shall  I  tell.  v><^. 
What!  J//7/ those  two  infernal  que^tiuns,  604. 
What  the  bee  is  to  the  floweret,  iS;. 
What,  thau^  my  friend  I  a  man  of  rhymes,  6<>| 


What !  thorn,  with  thy  f  enioa,  thy  youth,  and  thy 

name,  299. 
What  various  attitudes  and  wars.  507. 
What,  y<m,   too,  my  ••••»♦,  in  hashes  K 

knowing,  629. 
When  abroa  1  in  the  world  thou  appearest,  ajd. 
Wl»en  Ricthus,  JoNe's  immortal  boy,  40. 
When,  casting  mtny  a  look  behind,  69. 
When   Charles  was  deceived   by  the  naid  be 

loved,  295. 
When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  thou  hast 

loved,  199. 
>*'hen  Cupid  sees  how  thickly  now,  51 . 
When  daylight  was  yet  sleeping  under  the  blh 

low,  I  So. 
Whene'er  1  see  those  smiling  eyea,  200. 
Whene'er  you  're  in  doubt,  said  a  Sage  I  once 

knew,  633. 
When  erst,  my  Southey,  thy  tnneful  tonfue,67a 
When  evening  shades  are  falling,  344». 
Wlien  first  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  blest  my 

sight,  229. 
When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young,  194. 
When  freshly  blows  tlie  northern  pie,  141. 
When  (iold,  as  fleet  as  fephrr's  pinion,  46. 
When  (irammont  graced  these  happy  springs, 

tiS. 
When  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left   but  the 

name,  171. 
When  I  am  dead.  275. 
When  I  behold  the  festive  train,  42. 
When  I  have  s<ren  thy  snow-white  wing,  i»6. 
When  I  loved  you,  I  can't  but  allow,  68. 
When  in  death  I  shall  calmly  recline,  174. 
When  I  wotild  sing  thv  beauty's  light,  304. 
When  l.elia  touched  the  lute,  293. 
W[hcn  life  lo<«ks  lone  and  dreary,  %<^, 
When  Ix>vc  is  kind,  2^7. 
When  Love  was  a  child,  and  went  idling  round, 

227. 
WTien  Love,  who  ruled  as  Admiral  o'er,  289. 
W'lien  midnight  came  to  tl<*se  the  year,  9a. 
When  midst  the  gay  I  meet,  273. 
>p\'hcn  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep,  40. 
When  night  brin^n  the  hour,  237. 
W'hen  o'er  tl»e  silent  vra*  alone,  256, 
When  on  ilie  lip  the  sigh  delays,  2<y>. 
When  Sprini;  adums  the  dewy  scene,  37. 
When  the  lialaika.  us- 
When  the  first  summer  bee,  232 
When   the  Md  w.-rd,  "Adieu,"  from  my  lip  is 

nit;h  falling,  5i>.  • 

W'hen  the  wine-run  is  smilini;  before  us,  233. 
Whei  tht'U  art  nijjn,  it  scenis,  ^^4. 
When   thou  shalt   wander   by  that  sweet  li^ht, 

230. 
Wlien  thro*  life  unbkst  we  rove,  1S2. 
When  thro'  the  Piazietta,  2^1. 
When  Time  was  entwining  the  garland  of  j'ears, 

7'- 
When  Time  who  steaN  our  year;  away,  65. 
When  to  VI. I  MuMC  silent  v.'U  !i\u  n,  i'^ty. 
When  twilight  dtws  are  f  rliMg  s  <ft.  274. 
When  wearied  wretches  •.ink  t«»  sleep,  7H. 
When  wine  I  quaff,  l>efore  my  eves.  40. 
"  Where  are  the  visions  that  round  me  once  hov- 
ered." 2U 
**  Where  are  ve  now,  ye  summer  davs,"  320. 
Wheri-a*,  I.okI  ••••••de*»»»*»»,  ^4S• 

Where  is  now  the  smile,  that  lightened,  102. 
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Where  it  the  heart  that  would  not  give,  314. 

Where  is  your  dwslling,  ye  Sainted,  250. 

Where  Kines  have  been  by  mob-elections,  706. 

Where  shall  we  bury  our  shame,  233. 

Whether  as  queens  or  subjects,  in  these  days, 
6S8. 

While  gazing  on  the  moon's  light,  180. 

While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keep- 
ing, 194. 

While  I  touch  the  string,  226. 

While  our  rosy  fillets  shed,  37. 

While  we  invoke  the  wreathed  spring,  43. 

Whilst  thou,  Mohassan,  (happy  thou!),  56a. 

Whisperings,  heard  by  wakeful  maids,  227. 

"  Who  comes  so  gracefully,"  3^7. 

Who  d'  ye  think  we  've  got  here?  —  quite  re- 
formed from  the  giddv,  755. 

Who  lias  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet,  279. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
464. 

Who  is  the  Maid  my  spirit  8eek«,  242. 

"  Who  is  the  m;iid,  Mriih  golden  hair,"  96. 

Who  '11  buy  a  little  boy?    Look,  yonder  is  he. 

Who  'il  buy  ?  —  't  is  Folly's  shop,  who  '11  buy, 

328. 
Whose  was  the  artist  hand  that  spread,  45. 
Who  wants  old  Puck?  for  here  am  I,  681. 
Why  docs  azure  deck  the  sky,  82. 
Why  does  she  so  lone  delay,  58. 
Why  is  a  Purai)  like  Viscount  Castlereagfa,  576. 
Why,  let  the  stingless  critic  chide,  68. 
Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy,  234. 
With  all  humility  we  beg,  687. 
With  all  my  soul,  tlien,  let  us  part,  76. 
Within  this  goblet,  rich  and  deep,  38. 
With  moonlight  beaming,  28a. 


With  triumph  thit  morning,  oh  Bottoo !  I  hail, 

»57- 
With  twenty  chords  my  lyre  is  hang,  51. 
With  women  and  apples  both  Pans  and  Adaoi, 

302. 
Wouldst  know  what  tricks,  by  the  pale  bsooo- 

light,  284. 
Would  that  I  were  a  tuneful  lyre,  5a. 
Wo,  wo  unto  him  who  would  check  or  disturb 

it,  613. 
Wreath  the  bowl,  200. 
Write  on,  write  on,  ye  barons  dear,  6127. 

Ybs,  be  the  glorious  revel  mine,  37. 

Yes,  grief  will  have  way  —  but  tlte  iast  lallinc 

tear,  700. 
Yes !  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn,  85,  301. 
Yes  —  if  there  yet  live  some  of  those,  509. 
Yes,  if  't  were  any  common  love,  85. 
Yes  —  loving  is  a  painful  thrill,  30. 
Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion,  if  closely  resembling,  203. 
Yes,  't  was  a  cause,  as  noble  and  as  great,  748- 
Yes,  Winchelsea  (I  tremble  while  I  pen  it),  640L 
Yes,  yes,  when  the  bloom  of  Love's  boyhood  is 

©"•er,  273. 
Yet,  even  here,  tho*  Fiction  rules  the  hour,  297. 
You  bid  me  explain,  my  dear  angry  Ma'amseUe, 

649. 
You  both  remember  well  the  day,  487. 
Young  Jessica  sat  all  the  day,  274. 
Young  Love  found  a  Diad  once,  in  a  dark  shade, 

270. 
Young  Love  lived  once  in  a  humble  shed,  194. 
You  read  it  in  these  spell-bound  eyes,  135. 
You  remember  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride,  19a. 
Yours  of  the  12th  received  just  now,  731. 
Youth's  endearing  charms  are  fled,  4S. 
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